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PREFACE. 


It  may  seem  sorprisiDg  that  the  English,  who  have  eni- 
ployed  their  talents  successfully  in  every  branch  of  literature^ 
and  in  none  more  than  in  that  of  philology,  should  yet  have 
jGillen  below  other  nations  in  the  study  of  their  synonymes : 
it  cannot  however  be  denied  that,  whilst  the  French  and 
Germans  have  had  several  considerable  works  on  the  subjectf 
we  have  not  a  single  writer  who  has  treated  it  in  a  scientific 
manner  adequate  to  its  importance ;  not  that  I  wish  by  this 
remark  to  depreciate  the  labors  of  those  who  have  preceded 
me ;  but  simply  to  assign  it  as  a  reason  why  I  have  now 
been  induced  to  come  forward  with  an  attempt  to  fill  up 
what  is  considered  a  chasm  in  English  literature. 

In  the  prosecution  of  my  undertaking,  I  have  profited  by 
every  thing  which  has  been  written  in  any  language  up<m 
the  subject;  and  although  I  always  pursued  my  own  train  of 
thought,  yet  whenever  I  met  with  any  thing  deserving  of 
notice  I  adopted  it,  and  referred  it  to  the  author  in  a  note. 
I  had  not  proceeded  fiu*  before  I  found  it  necessary  to  re- 
strict myself  in  the  choice  of  my  materials ;  and  accord- 
ingly laid  it  down  as  a  rule  not  to  compare  any  words  toge- 
ther which  were  snflfjciently  distinguished  fiKun  each  other 
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by  striking  features  in  their  signification,  such  as  labamkm 
and  quii,  which  require  a  comparison  with  others,  though 
not  necessarily  with  themselves ;  for  the  same  reason  I  was 
obliged  to  limit  myself  as  a  rul^  to  one  authority  for  each 
word,  unless  where  the  case  s^&lned  to  require  fiuther  ex- 
emplification. But  notwithstanding  all  my  care  in  this 
respect,  I  was  compelled  to  curtail  much  of  what  I  had 
written,  for  fear  of  increasing  the  volume  to  an  inconvenient 

Aldiol^h  a  work  lof  Vbh  descHptioh  doite  nol  arifbfd  ttiuch 
fccope  fi)fr  syslem  and  arrangemeiit^  y^  I  taid  down  to  inysdf 
th<$  pfaiii  <lf  airanging  the  words  actordii&g  to  the  ettetat  (# 
universality  of  their  acceptation^  pkcing  tHMe  fertt  ^ritictl 
had  the  inost  general  sense  and  applicadoikj^  and  iitki  ttst  fat 
order.  ^  1^  this  plan  I  found  tnysdf  greatlj^  tided  ito  anidyi^ 
ii^  tbeil*  diffisrencei^  and  I  trust  that  the  feadtir^Ili  th^ttby 
he  equally  benefited.  In  the  chtice  of  aut&drhi^  I  hw4 
been  gtfided  I7  various  ccttuddehitions ;  lUnidy,  th^  appt^ 
liriateiiess  of  the  examples ;  the  classic  purity  cf  the  autbor ; 
the  justness  of  the  sentiment;  and,  last  of  all,  tlife  variety  o^ 
flie  writers:  but  I  am  persuaded  that  the  ^tedei^  ^iU  iiot  be 
dissatisfted  to  find  that  I  have  sho'ta  d  declflldd  {>refet^te  to 
todi  iRilhoM  as  Addison^  Johbson,  Dtjrd^,  P^ope^  Mittbi^ 
te.  At  the  same!  time  it  is  but  ju6t  to  obterve  that  this 
sdeetioti  cif  authorities  has  beeti  made  by  ah  aMdat  perusal 
of  the  aiithon^  without  the  assistainte  d#  Johnsdn^s  Tfic^ 
tionary; 

For  Ae  sentiments  scatt^fed  tbiUUgh  ihh  yirtfA  i  (ifkr  h6 
UpAogjti  rithodgh  I  am  awaxe  thtt  th^  ifi&iM  M  in  with 
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die  ^lews  of  many  who  may  be  competent  to  decide  on  ita 
literary  m^its.  I  write  not  to  please  or  displease  any  descrip- 
tion of  persons ;  but  I  trust  that  what  I  have  written  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  my  mind  will  meet  the  approbation  of 
those  whose  good  opinion  I  am  most  solicitous  to  obtain. 
Should  any  object  to  the  introduction  of  morality  in  a  work  of 
science,  I  beg  them  to  consider,  that  a  writer,  whose  business 
it  was  to  mark  the  nice  shades  of  distinction  between  words 
closely  allied,  could  not  do  justice  to  his  subject  without 
entering  into  all  the  relations  of  society,  and  showing,  from 
the  acknowledged  sense  of  many  moral  and  religious  termSf 
y^hat  has  been  the  general  sense  of  mankind  on  many  of  the 
most  important  questions  which  have  agitated  the  world* 
My  first  object  certmnly  has  been  to  assist  the  philological 
inquirer  in  ascertaining  the  force  and  comprehension  of  the 
English  language ;  yet  I  should  have  thought  my  work  but 
half  completed  had  I  made  it  a  mere  register  of  verbal  dis- 
tinctions.   While  others  seize  every  opportunity  unblush- 
ingly  to  avow  and  zealously  to  propagate  opinions  destructive 
of  good  order,  it  would  ill  become  any  individual  of  con- 
trary sentiments  to  shrink  from  stating  his  convictions,  when 
called  upon  as  he  seems  to  be  by  an  occasion  like  that  which 
has  now  ofiered  itsel£     As  to  the  rest,    I  throw   myself 
on  the  indulgence  of  the  public,  conscious  that  this  work 
will  call  for  it  in  no  small  degree.     Although  I  have  ob- 
tained their  approbation  on  other  occasions,  yet  it  is  not 
without  some  degree  of  diffidence  that  I  appear  before  them 
on  the  present ;  notwithstanding  the  favorable  sentence  which 
private  friends  have  passed  upon  my  work.     Conscious, 
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bowereT)  that  I  have  used  every  endeavour  to  deserve  their 
approbation,  and  satisfied  that  in  such  case  no  one  makes 
his  appeal  to  their  candor  in  vain,  I  leave  my  cause  in  their 
hands,  folly  assured  that  it  will  meet  with  all  the  attention 
that  it  deserves. 

LoadoB,  March  8, 1816. 
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TO     ABANDON,     BESERT,     TOR- 
SAK£,   RELINQUISH. 

M/HT,  idea  of  leaving  or  separating 
one's  self  from  an  object  is  oonimon 
to  these  terms,  which  differ  in  the  cir- 
cumstances or  modes  of  leaving.  The 
two  former  are  more  solemn  acts  than 
tile  two  latter. 

ABANDON, from  the  French  aban- 
donner,  is  a  coucretion  of  the  words 
donncr  6  baity  to  give  up  to  a  public 
ban  or  outlawry.  To  abandon  tnen  is 
to  expose  to  every  misfortune  which 
results  from  a  formal  nod  public  de- 
nunciation;., to  set  Out  of  the  protec- 
tion of  law  and  govcnmient;  and  to 
deny  the  privileges  of  citisenship.    , 

DESERT,  in  Latin  detertut,  peuf" 
ticiple  of  desero,  tliat  is,  de  pritative 
and  $ero  to  snvr,  signifying  unsown, 
unplanted,  cnitivated  no  longer.  To 
desert  then  is  to  leave  off  cultivating; 
and  as  there  is  something  of  idleness 
and  improvidence  in  ceasmg  to  render 
tiie  soil  productive,  ideas  of  disap- 
probation accompany  the  word  in  all 
Its  metaphorical  applications.  He 
who  leaves  off  cultivating  a  farm 
usually  removes  from  it;  hence  the 
idea  of  removal  and  blameworthy  re- 
moval, which  usually  attaches  to  the 
term. 

FORSAKE,  in  Staon  forsecan,  is 
conip<juuded  of  the  primitive  for  and 
^akc,  Hfky  tecan,  signifying  to  seek  no 
more,  to  leave  off  seekmg  that  which 
lias  been  an  object  of  search. 

KELIN(^U1SH,  in  Latin  relinquo, 
is  compounded  of  re  or  retro  behind 
and  tinquo  to  leave,  that  is,  to  leave 
what  we  would  fiun  take  with  us,  to 
leave  with  reluctance. 

To  abandon  is  totally  to  withdraw 
ounei  ves  from  an  object ;  to  lay  aside 


all  care  and  concern  for  it ;  to  leaY« 
it  altogether  to  itself:  to  detert  is  to 
withdraw  ourselves  at  certain  timet 
when  our  assistance  or  co-operation  is 
required,  or  to  separate  ourselves  from 
that  to  which  we  ought  to  be  attached : 
to  fortake  is  to  withdraw  oar  regard 
for  and  interest  in  an  object,  to  keep 
at  a  distance  from  it :  to  relinquish  is 
to  leave  that  which  has  once  been  an 
object  of  our  pursuit. 

Abandon  and  desert  are  employed 
for  persons  or  things ;  forsake  for  per- 
sons  or  places ;  relinquish  for  things 
only. 

With  regard  to  persons  these  terms 
express  moral  culpability  in  a  progress- 
ive ratio  downwards :  abandon  com- 
prehends the  violation  of  the  most 
sacred  ties ;  desert,  a  breach  of  honour 
and  fidelity ;  forsake,  a  rupture  of  th« 
social  bond. 

We  abandon  those  who  are  entirely 
dependent  for  protection  and  support; 
they  arc  lefl  in  a  helpless  state  ex- 
posed to  every  danger;  a  child  is 
abandoned  by  its  parent :  we  desert 
those  with  whom  we  have  entered  into 
coalition ;  they  are  lefl  to  their  own 
resources ;  a  soldier  descfts  his  com- 
rades ;  a  partisan  deserts  his  friends : 
we  forsake  those  with  whom  ve  have 
been  in  habits  of  intimacy ;  they  are 
deprived  of  the  pleasures  and  com- 
forts of  society ;  a  man  forsakes  his 
companions;  a  lover  forsakes  his 
mistress. 

We  are  bound  by  every  law  human 
and  divine  not  to  abandon;  we  are 
called  upon  by  every  good  principle 
not  to  \desert ;  we  are  impelled  by 
every  kind  feeling  not  to  forsake. 

Few  animals  except  man  will  aban" 
don  their  young  until  they  are  enabled 
to  provide  for  themselves.     Interest, 
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ABANDON 


ABANDON. 


which  18  but  too  often  the  only  prin- 
ciple that  brings  men  together,  will 
lead  them  (o  desert  each  other  in  the 
time  of  difficuhy.  We  are  enjoined  in 
the  eospel  not  to  forsake  tlie  poor  and 
needy. 

When  abandoned  by  our  dearest  re- 
lativuii,  deserted  by  our  friends,  and 
forsaken  by  the  world,  we  have  always 
a  resource  in  our  Maker. 

He  wLo  a^ndont  his  offspring^,  or  corrnpU 
tbem  by  iiM  example,  perpetnttv  a  rn-ati  r  crll 
than  a  murd«.nrr.  IlAWXE^twoBTH. 

Aftt-r  the  death  of  Stella,  8«rift*M  Ik-ucvolence 
waa  coatractcd,  and  hb  severitj  ezaflpi-rati'd :  be 
drove  liis  acqualotance  from  hii  tabk^  and  wun- 
dtied  whj  he  wai  deserted,    <  Jornsok. 

Fonake  me  not  thna,  Adam !  Miltoh. 

With  regard  to  things  (in  which 
sense  the  word  relinquish  is  synony- 
mous) the  character  of  abandoning 
▼arics  with  the  circumstances  and 
motives  of  the  action,  according  to 
which  it  is  either  good,  bad,  or  indif- 
ferent; deserting  is  always  taken  in 
an  un&vourable  or  bad  sense ;  the  act 
of  forsaking  is  indifferent;  that  of 
relinquishing  is  prudent  or  imprudent. 

A  captain  may  abandon  his  vessel 
when  he  has  no  means  of  saving  it, 
except  at  the  risk  of  his  life ;  but  an 
upright  statesman  will  never  desert 
his  post  when  his  country  is  in  danger, 
nor  a  true  soldier  desert  bis  colours. 
Birds  will  mostly  forsake  their  nests 
when  they  discover  them  to  have  been 
visited.  Men  often  inadvertently  re- 
linquish  the  fairest  prospects  in  order 
to  tollow  some  favourite  scheme  \^hich 
terminates  in  their  ruin. 

No  wise  man  will  abandon  his  house 
when  it  is  on  lire.  It  is  the  common 
consequence  of  war  that  the  peureable 
and  well-disposed  are  compelled  to 
desert  their  nouses  and  their  huuies. 
Animals  that  are  uursued  by  the 
sportsman  w'lW  forsane  their  haunts, 
when  they  find  themselves  much  mo- 
lested. It  is  sometimes  better  to  re* 
iinquish  our  claims  than*to  contend 
for  thcin  at  the  expense  of  our  peace. 
Having  abandoned  their  all,  they 
forsook  the  place  which  gave  them 
birth,  and  relinquished  the  advantages 
which  they  might  have  obtained  from 
tlieir  rank  and  family. 

■  ■M^lecti'd  Natire  pines 
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He  who  at  the  approach  of  eril  be 
trait,  or  dcicrtt  Ids  poit^ts  branded  with 
ke.  Hawkr 

Whm  leaminf,  abilities,  and  \rhat 
lent  in  tlsi*  world, , forsake  t\w.  chnrcb, 
ca«ily  furetfll  Us  ruin  witjiout  tlie  gift 
pliccj. 

Men  are  weariod  with  the  toil  wb 
bear,  but  cannot  find  in  their  heartsto  re 
iL 

TO      ABANDON,      RESIGN, 
NOUNCK,    ABDICATE, 

The  idea  of  giving  up  is  c( 
to  these  terms,  which  si^nifi 
though  analogous  to  the  form 
mits,  however,  of  a  distinction 
the  one  case  we  separate  ou 
from  an  object,  in  the  other  y 
or  cast  it  from  us. 

ABANDON,  7'.  To  abandon, 

HESIGN,  from  re  and  signo 
fies  to  sign  away  or  back  froL 
self. 

RENOUNCE,  in  Latin  re 
from  nuncio  to  tell  or  declare 
declare  off  from  a  thing. 

ABDICATE,  from  dico  to 
signifies  likewise  to  call  or  cry  c 
a  thing. 

We  abandon  and  resign  bj 
np  to  another ;  we  renounce  b 
ing  away  from  ourselves :  we  a 
a  niing  by  transferring  our  pow 
to  another ;  in  this  manner  a 
abandons  his  goods  to  his  cr( 
we  resign  a  thing  by  transferr; 
possession  of  it  to  another; 
manner  we  resign  a  place  to  a 
we  renounce  a  thing  by  simply 
to  hold  it ;  in  this  manner  we  r 
a  claim  or  a  profession.  As 
nounce  signifiea  originally  to 
by  word  of  mouth,  and  to  re 
give  up  by  signature,  the  fo 
consequently  a  less  iormal  acti 
the  latter :  we  may  rejiounce 
plication ;  we  resign  in  direct 
we  renotince  the  pleasures 
world  when  wo  do  not  seek  t 
them ;  we  resign  a  pleasure,  : 
or  advantage,  of  which  we  e 
give  up  the  enjoyment. 

To  abdicate  is  a  species  of  i 
resignation.  A  monarch  ahdit 
throne  who  simply  declares  hi: 
cease  to  reign  ;  but'a  minister 
his  office  when  he  gives  up  tl 
by  which  he  held  it. 


ABANDON. 


ABASE. 


A  humane  commander  will  not 
abandon  a  town  to  the  rapine  of  the 
soldiers.  The  motives  fur  resigna" 
tifM  are  Tarious.  Discontent,  disgust, 
and  the  love  of  repose,  are  the  ordinary 
indacements  for  men  to  resign  honour- 
able and  lacrative  employments.  Men 
are  not  so  ready  to  renounce  tlie  plea- 
nires  that  are  within  their  reach,  us 
to  seek  after  those  which  are  out  of 
their  reach.  The  abdication  of  a 
throne  is  not  always  an  act  of  magna* 
nimitj,  it  may  frequently  result  from 
caprice  or  necessity. 

Charles  the  Fifth  abdicated  his 
crown,  and  his  minister  resigned  his 
office  on  the  very  same  day,  when 
both  renounced  the  world  with  its 
allurements  and  its  troubles.    ^ 

IV  pa»iv«  Gods  hebt-lA  the  Gf«i>ki  defito 
Tbeir  tcBpIcK,  and  abmnd9H  to  Ibe  •poll . 
Their  owa  ibodni  DaYDBir. 

It  vMkl  bea  {tond  appndtz  to  '•  the  art  of 
BfliC  tad  djin;,"  If  anr  one  would  write  •*  the 
Ml  rf  graviaic  old  •  and  tneh  men  to  rttign 
Ifaeir  picleadoai  to  (be  pfeasucs  of  jonth. 

Stkoe. 

FflT  BiiMen  to  herilent  In  fheeaaie  of  Chriat 
iiloraiMne«it,  aad  lo  flj  to  to  deaert  it. 

SoiTH. 

Micb  imlKide  b  doe  to  the  Nine  from  their 
tiimnA  pnrcs,  and  much  hatli  been  paid :  for 
•^J»  ^  prmnt  hour  tbej  aie  In? oked  and 
••*PPM  bj  the  wmi  of  vene,  whilit  all  the 
**Vd(ftinorOl3Dpaa  h^\e  either  abdlratfd 
*^^^Ma>  or  been  dlmLacd  fkom  them  with 

Ci'BBERMND. 


We  ahanion  nothing  but  that  over 
which  we  hare  had  an  entire  and  law- 
fw  control;  we  abdicate  nothing  but 
w»t  which  we  have  held  by  a  certain 
'j|I»t;  but  we  may  resign  or  renottnce 
™t  whidi  may  be  in  our  possession 
^y  fcy  an  act  of  violence.  A  usurper 
^"oot  abandon  his  i>e<iple,  because 
"•  has  no  people  over  whom  he  can 
^^V^"*  authority;  still  less  can 
lie  abdicate  a  throne,  because  he  has 
no, throne  to  abdicate,  but  he  may 
'^"^  supreme  power,  because  power 
^y  be  unjustly  held  ;  or  he  may  re- 
**flfc  his  pretensions  to  a  throne, 
»*a»o^e  pretensions  may  be  fallacious 
wwtravagant. 

^'«»«(it»tt  ami  resign  are  likewise 
J"*** '"  a  reflective  sense ;  the  former 
w  express  an  involnntary  or  culpable 
•f*«»»  the  latter  that  which  is  volmi- 
wy  and  proper.  The  soldiers  of 
^^^mitk  dbandoHcd   themselves   to 


effeminacy  during  their  winter  quar- 
ters at  Cum». 

It  19  the  part  of  every  ?ood  man^  reliirion  to 
mign  h'unsfir  to  God^s  will.  Ccmbeuaiid. 

TO   ABANDON,  V.    To  give  Upf 

abandoTu 
ABANOONKD,  V,  Profligate. 

TO  AIIASE,  IIUMBLB,  DKGRADK, 
DISGRACK,  DEBASK. 

To  ABASE  expresses  the  strongest 
dffgrce  of  self-humiliation,  from  the 
French   abaisser,    to  bring  down  or 
make  low,  which  is  compounded  of 
the   intensive  syllable  a  or  ad  and 
baisser  from  ftws  low,  in  Latin  basi^  the 
base,  which  is  the  lowest  part  of  a 
column.     It  is  at  present  used  princi- 
pally in  the  Scripture  language,  or  in 
a  metaphorical  style,  to  imply   the 
laying  aside  all  the  hi(:h  pretensions 
wnicli  distinguish  us  from  our  fellow 
creatures,  the  descending  to  a  stattt 
comparatively  low  and  mean. 

To  HUMBLE,  in  French  humilier^ 
from  the  Latin  humilis  humble,  and 
humus  the  ground,  naturally  marks  a 
prostration  to  the  ground,  and  figura- 
tively a  lowering  the  thoughts  and 
feelings. 

According  to  the  principles  of 
Christianity  whoever  abaseth  himself 
shall  be  exalted,  and  acconiing  to  the 
same  principles  whoc'vcT  reflects  on 
his  own  littleness  and  unworthinesa 
will  daily  humble  himself  before  his 
Maker. 

To  DEGHADE,in  French  </<:^rfl«^er, 
from  the  Ltitin  gradus  a  step,  signifies 
to  bring  a  step  lower ;  figuratively,  to 
lower  in  the  estimation  of  others.  It 
suppo>)(:s  already  a  stnte  of  elevation 
either  in  outw:\rd  circumstances  or  in 
public  opinion. 

DISGUACE  is  compounded  of  the 
privative  dis  and  the  noun  grace  or 
favour.  To  disgrace  properly  implies 
to  put  out  of  favour,  wliich  is  always 
attended  more  or  less  with  circum- 
stances of  ignominy,  and  rctlecis  con- 
tempt uu  the  object. 

DEBASE  is  compounded  of  the  in- 
tensive syllable  ^t*  and  the  irijective 
base,  sigmlyinc;  to  make  very  base  or 
low. 

Tlie  modest  man  wfrflst's  himself  by 
not  insisting  on  the  distinctions  to 
B  2 


ABASH. 


ABATE. 


which  he  may  be  iusdy  entitled;  the 
penitent  man  humbles  himself  by  con- 
fessing his  errors;  the  man  of  rank 
degrades  himself  by  a  too  familiar 
deportment  with  his  inferiors ;  he  dis" 
graces  himself  by  his  meannesses  and 
irregularities^andde6a<es  his  character 
by  his  vices. 

We  can  never  be  abased  by  abasing 
ourselyesy  but  we  may  be  humbled  by 
unseasonable  humiliations^  or  impro- 
per concessions ;  we  may  be  degraded 
%^f  descending  from  our  rank^  and 
disgraced  by  the  exposure  of  our  un- 
worthy actions. 

The  great  and  good  man  may  be 
abased  and  humbled^  but  never  de- 
graded or  disgraced:  his  glory  fol- 
lows him  in  his  abasement  or  humilia- 
tion ;  his  greatness  protects  him  from 
degradation,  and  his  virtue  shields  him 
from  disgrace. 

It  is  necessary  to  abase  those  who 
will  exalt  themseifi^ ;  to  humble  those 
who  have  lofty  opinions  of  themselves; 
to  degrade  those  who  act  inconsist- 
ently with  their  rank  and  station  ;  to 
disgrace  those  who  are  debased  by 
vice  and  profligacy. 

Tb  fanmortelttj/^lls  Umt  Alone 

AmUtft  llb?t  pains,  abatemenUf  empUnefi, 

Tbe  lOBl  can  comfort.  .  Youira. 

My  wal  is  jnsU j  kunMed  in  the  dnrt.     Rows. 

It  is  very  dlslngennoos  to  level  the  hest  of 
muMad  with  tbe  wont,  and  for  the  fkults  of 
partkohUB  to  degrade  the  whole  species. 

«  HuGsn. 

TonU  tirink  no  fbols  dtigraeed  the  former  reign. 
Bid  not  soae  gnw  cnmpltt  stlU  remain. 

Pops. 
The  great  masters  of  composition  know  ^erj 
well  that  many  an  elegant  word  becomes  Im- 
proper for  a  poK  or  an  orator  when  It  lias  been 
debased  by  common  vse.  Adduor. 

TO    ABASH,     COJiVOViiD,     CON- 
FUSE* 

ABASH  is  an  intensive  of  abase, 
signifying  to  abase  thoroughly  in 
spirit. 

CONFOUND  and  CONFUSE  are 
derived  from  different  parts  of  the 
same  Latin  verb  confundo  and  its  par- 
ticiple conjtisus,  Confundo  is  com- 
pounded of  con  Bnd /undo  to  pour 
together.  To  confound  and  confuse 
then  signify  properly  to  melt  together 
or  into  one  mass  what  ought  to  be  dis- 
tinct; and  figuratively,  as  it  is  here 
taken^  to  derange  the  thoughts  in  such 


manner  as  that  they  seem  melted  to* 
gether. 

Abash  expresses  more  than  coi^- 
found,  and  confound  more  than  con- 
fuse. 

Shame  contributes  greatly  to  abash' 
ment ;  what  is  sudden  and  unaccount- 
able serves  to  confound ;  bashfulness 
and  a  variety  of  emotions  give  rise  to 
confusion. 

The  haughty  man  is  abashed  when 
he  is  humbled  in  the  eyes  of  others  ; 
the  wicked  man  is  confounded  when 
his  villainy  is  suddenly  detected;  a 
modest  person  may  be  confused  in  the 
presence  of  his  superiors. 

Abash  is  always  taken  in  a  bad 
sense  :  neither  the  scorn  of  fools,  nor 
the  taunts  of  the  oppressor,  will  abash 
him  who  has  a  conscience  void  of  of- 
fence towards  God  and  man.  To  b^ 
confounded  is  not  always  the  conse- 
quence of  guilt :  superstition  and  igno- 
rance are  uable  to  be  confounded  by 
extraordinary  phenomena;  and  Provi- 
dence sometimes  thinks  fit  to  confound 
the  wisdom  of  the  wisest  by  signs  and 
wonders,  far  above  the  reach  of  human 
comprehension.  Confusion  is  at  the 
best  an  infirmity  more^or  less  excusa- 
ble .  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
cause ;  a  st^ulv  mind  and  a  clear 
head  is  not  easily  coiifused,  but  per- 
sons of  quick  sensibility  cannot  al- 
ways preserve  a  |)erfcct  collection  ot 
thought  in  trying  situations,  and  those 
who  nave  any  consdousness  of  guilty 
that  are  not  very  hardened,  will  be 
soon  thrown  into  confusion  by  close 
interrogatories. 

If  Peter  was  so  aba$hed  when  Christ  gate 
him  a  loolc  after  his  denial;  if  there  was  so 
much  dread  in  his  looks  when  he  was  a  prisoner; 
how  mneh  greater  will  k  be  when  he  sits  as  a 
jadgew         ,  Soon. 

Atats!  I  am  afraid  thecf  have  awaked, 

A  nd  His  not  done :  th*  attempt,  and  not  the  dead, 

Coi\f6mtdM  OS !  SaAssp^ABS. 

The  varieos  e?lls  of  disease  and  poverty,  paio 
and  sorrow,  are  flneqnentlj  derived  from  others; 
hut  shame  and  ee^fiaion  are  supposed  to  pro- 
ceed from  onrariTes,  and  to  be  inonrred  onlj  bj 
tbe  misooadact  which  tbqy  Amlsh. 

Hawkkswori 


TO  ABATE,   JLBSSEN,   DIMINISH^ 
DBCRKASB. 

ABATE,  firom  the  French  abattrtp 
signified  originally  to  beat  down,  in  the 
active  sense;  to  come  down,  in  tbe 
neuter  sense. 


ABATE. 


ABDICATE. 


DIMINISH,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
'written,  minishy  horn  the  Latin  dimi' 
nuoy  and  minuo  ts>  lessen,  and  minus 
less,  expresses,  like  the  verb  LESSEN, 
the  sense  of  either  making  less  or  be- 
cominfr  less. 

DECREASE  is  compounded  of 
the  prirative  de  and  crease,  in  Latin 
cresco  to  grow,  signifying  to  grovr 
less. 

The  first  three  are  used  transitively 
or  intransitively;  the  latter  only  in- 
transitively. 

Abate  respects  the  vigour  of  action : 
a  person's  fe\'er  is  abated  or  abaies;  the 
violence  of  the  storm  abates;  pain 
and  ani^  abate, 

Ijeueii  aivd  diminish  are  both  ap- 
plied to  size,  quantity,  and  number; 
but  the  former  mostJv  in  die  proper 
and  fiuniJiar  sense,  the  latter  in  the 
figuratireand  higher  acceptation :  the 
sue  of  a  room  or  garden  is  lessened  ;  * 
the  credit  and  respectability  of  a  per- 
son is  diminished, 

Nothii^  is  so  calculated  to  abate 
the  ardour  of  youth  as  grief  and  dis- 
ippobtment;  an  evil  may  be  less^ 
oied  when  it  cannot  be  removed  by 
the  application  of  remedies;  nothing 
diminitka  the  lustre  of  great  deeds 
more  than  cruelty. 

The  passion  of  an  angry  man  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  abate  before  any 
appeal  is  made  to  his  undcrstauding ; 
we  may  kucn  the  number  of  our  evils 
by  not  dwelling  upon  them.    ^ 

Objects  apparently  diminish  accord- 
"^  to  the  distance  from  which  they 
•re  observed.  .        ^ 

To  decrease  is  to  diitkinish  for  a 
comnmance:  a  retreating  army  will 
itcreaie  rapidly  when,  exposed  to  all 
"^privations  and  hardships  attendant 
5"  rorced  marches,  it  is  compelled  to 
°g"t  for  its  safety  :  some  things  c/e- 
^'^^  so  gradually  that  it  is  some 
^pe  before  they  are  observed  to  be- 
dimmhed, 

fn  the  abstract  sense  the  word  lesS" 
^S  is  mostly  supplied  by  diminu- 
"^  •  U  will  be  no  abatement  of  sor- 
"jp^  to  a  generous  mind  to  know  that 
^J'"^^nutim  of  evil  to  itself  has 
°^  produced  by  the  abridgement  of 
P^toanother. 

7  vo«dcr  oAoied;  when  upon  lodUo^  anwxd 
*>  1  «*  BM*  cf  tbem  MtteatffiB  to  tbtm 


>7  tbc  Bamnor  Slotb,  Isnoraace,  and  Pte«- 
■MB.  AoDnoii. 

Tnllj  wu  the  lint  who  ohmved  that  frkmd- 
Aip  inprofei  happlMv  tad  otefe*  Bsliery. 

kasnanm 

He  fought  frah  fonotatot  in  a  fbrelffB  Mil ; 
The  plearare  ieauntd  the  attandlng  toiL 

hvaaatu 

If  Partheniva  etn  now  poMeai  her  own  Bind, 
and  think  as  little  of  hnr  b«antj  as  die  onpfat  to 
ha?e  done  when  she  had  it,  thoo  will  he  no 
{rent  AimimMon  of  her  charma.  lluurak 

TheM  leakj  thail  then  deereoie  ;  the  laila  oaeo 

more 
Direct  our  comae  to  aonie  rellerlof  ahore* 

.Falcohuu 

TO  ABATE,  i\  To  mbside, 

ABBREVIATION,  V.  CojUractWTU 

TO  ABDICATE,  t\  To  abandon. 

TO  ABDICATE,    DESERT. 

The  following  celebrated  speech  of 
LordSomers,  in  1^8,  on  King  James's 
vacating  the  throne,  may  be  achnitted 
as  a  happy  elucidation  of  these  two 
important  words;  but  I  am  not  in- 
clined to  think  that  they  come  suffi- 
ciently close  in  signification  to  render 
any  comparison  necessary. 

''  What  is  appointed  me  to  speak 
to  is  your  Lordbhip*s  first  amendment 
by  which  the  word  abdicated  in  the 
Commons*  vote  is  changed  into  the 
word  deserted,  and  I  am  to  acquaint 
your  Lordships  what  some  of  the 
grounds  are  that  induced  the  Commons 
to  insist  on  the  word  abdicated,  and  not 
to  agree  to  your  amendment. 

"  The  first  reason  your  I^ordships 
are  pleased  to  deliver  for  your  chang- 
ing the  word  is,  that  the  word  abdicated 
your  Lordships  do  not  find  is  a  word 
known  to  the  comnion  law  of  England, 
and  therefore  ought  not  to  b«3  used. 
The  next  is  that  the  common  appli- 
cation of  the  word  amounts  to  a  vo- 
luntary express  renunciation,  which  is 
not  in  this  case,  nor  will  follow  from 
the  premises.  « 

"  My  Lords,  as  to  the  first  of  these 
reasons,  if  it  be  an  objection  that  the 
word  abdicated  hath  not  a  known  sense 
in  the  common  law  of  England,  there 
is  the  same  objection  against  the  word 
deserted ;  so  that  your  Lordships'  first 
reason  hath  the  same  force  against 
your  own  amendment,  as  against  the 
term  used  by  the  Commons. 
^  Tho  words  are  bothLatio  vordsi 


ABDICATE. 


ABDICATE. 


and  used  in  the  best  authors,  and 
both  of  a  known  signification  ;  their 
meaning  is  very  well  understood,  though 
it  be  true  their  meaning  is  not  the  same. 
The  word  abdicate  dotli  naturally  and 
properly  signify,  entirely  to  renounce, 
throw  off,  disown,  relinquish  any  thing 
or  person,  so  as  to  have  no  further 
to  do  with  it;  and  that  whether  it  be 
done  by  express  words  or  in  writing 
(which  is  tlie  sense  your  Lordships  pdt 
upon  it,  and  which  is  properly  called 
resignation  or  cession),  or  by  doing 
such  acts  as  are  inconsistent  with  the 
holding  and  retaining  of  the  thing, 
which  the  Conunons  take  to  be  the 
present  case,  and  therefore  make 
choice  of  the  word  abdicatCf  as  that 
which  they  thought  did  above  all  otliers 
express  that  meaning.  And  in  this 
latter  sense  it  is  taken  by  others ;  and 
that  this  is  the  true  signification  of  the 
word  I  shall  show  your  Lordships  out 
of  the  best  autliors. 
*  ''  The  first  I  shall  mention  is  Gro- 
tius,  De  Jure  Belli  et  Pacis,  1.  2,  c.  4, 
§  4.  Venit  enim  hoc  non  ex  jure  civi- 
li,  sed  ex  jure  naturali,  quo  quisque 
suum  potest  ahdicarCy  et  ex  naturali 
prxsumptione,  quii  voluisse  quis  cre- 
ditur  quod  suthcicnter  significavit. 
And  then  he  goes  on :  Recusari  hxr^ 
ditas,  non  tuntum  verbis  sed  ctiam  re, 
potest,  et  quovis  indicio  voluntatis. 

'<  Another  instamce  which  I  shall 
mention,  to  show  that  for  abdicating  a 
thing  it  is  sufficient  to  do  an  act  which 
is  inconsistent  with  retaining  it,  though 
there  be  nothing  of  express  renunci- 
ation, is  out  of  Calviifs  Lexicon  Juri- 
dicum,  where  he  says,  Gt-nerum  abdir- 
cat  qui  sponsam  repudiat.  Here  is  an 
abdication  without  express  words,  but 
it  is  by  doing  such  an  act  as  doth  suffi- 
ciently signify  his  purpose. 

"  The  next  author  I  jshall  (juote  is 
Brissonius,  De  Verborum  Significar 
tione,  who  hath  this  passage :  Homo  li- 
ber qui  seipsum  vcndit  aMicat  se  statu 
suo.  Tliat  is,  he  who  sells  himself 
hath  thereby  done  such  an  act  as  can- 
not consist  with  his  former  state  of 
freedom,  and  is  thereby  said  properly 
se  abdicas$e  statu  suo. 

"  Budxus,  in    his    Commentaries 

Ad  Legem  Secundam  de  Origiue  Juris, 

expounds  the  words  in  the  same  sense. 

Abdicare  se  magistratu  est  idem  quod 

abi'jie  peaitua  maglatnlf3i.     lie  that 


Kpes  out  of  his  office  of  magistracy, 
let  it  be  in  what  manner  he  wiU,  has 
abdicated  the  magistracy. 

''  And  Grotius,  in  his  book  de  Jure 
Belli  et  Pacis,  1.  1,  c.  4,  §  9,  seems  to 
expound  the  word  abdicare  by  manir 
feste  habere  pro  derelicto;  that  is, 
he  who  hath  abdicated  any  thing  hath 
so  far  relinquished  it,  that  he  liath  no 
right  of  return  to  it.  And  that  is  the 
sense  the  Commons  put  upon  the  word. 
It  is  an  entire  alienation  of  the  thing 
abdicated,  and  so  stands  in  oppositioo 
to  dicare.  Dicat  qui.proprium  aliquot 
faciat,  abdicat  qui  alienat;  so  says 
Pralejus  in  his  J^con  Juris.  It  is 
therefore  insisted  on  as  the  proper 
word  by  the  Commons. 

''  But  the  word  deserted  (which  b 
the  word  used  in  the  amendment  made 
by  your  Lordships)  hath  not  only  a 
very  doubtful  signification,  but  in  the 
common  acceptance  both  of  the  civil 
and  canon  law,  doth  signify  only  a 
bare  withdrawing,  a  temporary  Quit- 
ting of  a  thing,  and  neglect  onlv,wnich 
lea\'eth  the  party  at  hberty  of  return- 
ing to  it  again.  Desertum  ^to  ne- 
glecto,  says  Spigelius  in  his  Lexicon. 
But  the  difference  between  deserere 
and  derelinquere  is  expressly  laid  down 
by  Bartolus  on  the  8tn  law  of  the  58th 
title  of  the  11th  book  of  the  Code, 
and  his  words  are  these:  Nota  dili- 
genter  ex  hac  lege,  quod  aliud  est 
agrum(/e$erere,aliud  e^re/tn^uere  ;  qui 
enim  derelinquit  ipsum  ex  poenitentiik 
non  revocare,  sed  qui  descrit,  intra 
biennium  potest. 

"  Whereby  it  appears,  my  Lords, 
tliat  is  called  desertion  which  is  tem- 
porary and  relievable ;  that  is  called 
dereliction^  where  there  is  no  power 
or  right  to  return. 

*^  §0  in  the  best  Latin  authors^  and  in 
the  civil  law,  deserere  exercitum  is  used 
to  signify  soldiers  leaving  their  colour^; 
and  in  tiie  canon  law  to  desert  a  bene- 
fice signifies  no  more  than  to  be  a  non- 
resident. 

''  In  both  cases  the  party  hath  not 
only  a  right  of  returning  but  is  bound 
to  return  again ;  which,  my  Lords,  as 
the  Commons  do  not  take  to  be  the 
present  case,  so  they  cannot  think 
that  your  Lordships  do,  because  it  is 
expressly  said,  in  one  of  your  reasons 
given  in  defence  of  the  last  amendment, 
that  ^ouc  lA>iOAlbi^\n^N«VM«OLtMQd  axe 


ABETTOR. 


ABHOR. 


wiUnig  to  secure  the  notion  agmnst  the 
vecarn  of  King  James,    which  vour 
Lordships  wtiiSd  not  in  justice  no,  if 
yoa  did  look  upon  it  to  be  no  more 
than  a  negligent  withdrawing,  which 
letveth  a  liberty  to  the  party  to  return. 
**  For  which   reasons,   my  Lords, 
t!ie  Commons  cannot  agree  to  the  first 
amendment,  to  insert  the  word  desert^ 
'ed  instead  of  abdicated;  because  it 
doth  not  in  any  sort  come  up  to  their 
tense  of  the  thing,  so  they  apprehend 
itdoth  not  reach  yonr  Lordships'  mean- 
ing as  it  is  expressed  in  your  reasons. 
Whereas  tA«y  look  upon  the  word  cfc- 
dicafed  to  express  properly  i^'hht  is 
to  be  inferred  from  that  part  of  tho 
tote  to  which   ynur  Loroships  ha^-e 
agreed,  viz.    '  That  King  James  II. 
\>y  ^ing  about  to  subvert  the  consti- 
tutioD,  and  by  breaking  the  original 
contract  between   king    and   people, 
and  by  violating  the  fundamental  laws, 
and  withdrawing  himself  out  of   the 
kingdom,  hath  thereby  renounced  to 
be  a  king  according  to  the  constitu- 
tion.'  By  a\'owing  to  govern  accord- 
ii^  to  a  despotic  power  unknown  to 
the  constitution, and  inconsistent  there- 
with, he  hath  renounced  to  Ije  a  king 
according  to  the  law ;  such  a  king  as 
he  swore  to  be  at  the  coronation ;  such 
a  king  to  whom  the  allegiance  of  an 
BngHsh  subject  is  due ;  and  hath  set 
i!p  another  kind  of  dominion;  which  is 
to  aU  intents  an  abdication  or  abandon- 
hig  of  his  legal  title  as  fully  as  if  it 
had  been  done  by  express  words. 

**  And,  my  I^ords,  for  these  reasons 
the  Commons  do  insist  upon  the  word 
abdicated^  and  caimut  agree  to  the 
^^^daerfedr 

j*  ithout  all  this  learned  >  jrbosity  it 

r^*'  be  obvious  to  every  person  that 

^^^^o  wordb  are  widely  distinct  from 

^^  other:  abdication  being  a  pure 

<*f  discretion  for  which  a  man  is 

^'  ^''^^rable  to  himself  only;  h\it  deter- 

k  h*  *'^  *^^  which  involves  more  or  less 

'^ch  of  moral  obligation. 

^^ITOR,   ACCESSARY,  ACCOM- 

PLICB. 
^^^ETTOR,  or  one  that  abets,  gives 
Dtt^  ^nd  encouragement  by  counsel, 
S^^ises,  or  rewnnls.  An  ACCES- 
1^1  "V,  or  one  added  and  annexed, 
■w,^  an  active,  tboagh  subordinate 
*^^.     An  ACCOMPJJCS,  ihmtbe 


word  accomplish,  implies  the  principkl 
in  any  plot,  who  takes  a  leamng  part 
and  brings  it  to  perfection. 

Abettors  propose,  accessaries  assist, 
accomplices  execute. 

The  abettor  and"  accessary,  or  tho 
abettor  and  accomplice,  may  be  one 
an'i  the  same  person ;  but  not  so  the 
accessary  and  accomplice. 

In  every  grand  scheme  there  must 
be  (tbeltors  to  set  it  o\\  foot,  accessaries 
to  co-operate,  and  accomplices  to  put  it 
into  execution :  in  the  gunpowder  plot 
there  vVcre  many  secret  abettors,  some 
noblemen  who  were  accessaries,  and 
Guy  Fawkcs  the  principal  accomplice, 

T  upeak  ttiis  «ith  an  e^e  to  those  cruel  tre^t- 
menta  w1i*.cb  men  of  all  Hides  are  apt  to  Rive  the 
^traclen  of  thow  who  do  not  nt;m  with  tbeoi. 
How  niAny  mm  of  honour  art>  ezpnaeti  to  pnbllo 
obloqoj  and  reproach!  Those  therefore  whu 
are  ehber  the  iitstru  meats  or  abettan  In  aach  io- 
femal  dea1ine;t  ov^fat  to  be  IooV«>d  npoo  as  per- 
sons who  innke  vse  of  rcltxfo'n  to  stipport  their 
eaiue,  not  their  eaise  to  promote  xuKsfon. 

Adimmw. 

Why  are  the  French  oblif^  to  lend  qs  a 
pirt  of  th'^Ir  toninie  before  we  cnu  know  they  arc 
conquerefl  ?  Th«>jr  mii»l  he  made  accestarUt  to 
fbetr  owu  dfngract* ;  .in  the  Britons  were  former^ 
so  artfllcrallj  wroD:*ht  In  the  c'nrtafn  of  tha 
Roman  theatre,  that  thejr  seemed  to  draw  It  ap 
in  order  to  fire  the  (ipectators  nn  opportunltj  of 
aeeing  their  own  diTeat  celebrated  on  the  stai^e. 

AoOIBOMk 

Either  he  pickx  a  pTirv>,  or  robs  a  boose. 
Or  ii  accomplice  with  some  koa? i«h  ?anf;. 

CinnEELANO. 

TO     ABHOR,      DETEST,     ABOMI- 
NATE,   LOATH. 

Thesk  terms  equally  denote  a  senti- 
ment of  aversion. 

ABHOR,  in  Latin  abhorreo,  com- 
pounded of  ab  from  and  horreo  to 
stifTcn  with  horror,  siornifies  to  start 
from  with  a  strong  emotion  of  horror. 

DETEST,  in  Latin  detestor,  com 
pounded   of  de  from  or  against  and 
testor  to    bear   witness,  signi(*->3  to 
condemn  with  indignation.     ^ 

ABOMINATE,  in  Latin  ahominar 
tus,  participle  ofabominor,  compounded 
of  fib  from  or  against  and  ominor  to 
wish  ill  luck,  signifies  to  hold  in  reli- 
gious abhorrence,  to  detest  in  the  high- 
est possible  degree. 

IXJATll,  hi  Saxon  lathen^  may  pos- 
sibly be  a  variation  of  load,  in  the  sense 
of  overload,  because  it  expresses  the 
naOsea  which  commonly  attends    an 

ovtrhadtd  itamdch;    In  the  thoiA 


ABIDE. 


ABIDE. 


acceptation  it  is  a  strong  figure  of  speech 
to  mark  the  abhorrence  and  disgast 
.   which  the  sight  of  offensive  objects 
prodiires. 

What  we  abhor  is  repugnant  to  our 
mora]  teelings ;  what  we  detest  contra- 
dicts our  moral  principle;  what  we 
abominate  does  equal  violence  to  our 
religious  and  moral  sentiments ;  what 
we  loath  acts  upon  us^physically  and 
mentally,   u 

Inhumanity  and  cruelty  are  objectir 
of  abhorrence  ;  crimes  and  injustice^  of 
deteslationi  impiety  and,  probity  of 
abotnination;  enormous  offenders,  of 
loathing. 

The  tender  mind  will  abhor  what  is 
base  and  atrocious ;  the  rigid  moralist 
will  detett  every  violent  infringement 
on  the  rights  of  his  fellow  creatures ;  the 
conscientious  man  will  abominate  every 
breach  of  the  Divine  law;  the  ago- 
nized mind  loaths  the  sight  of  every 
object  which  recalls  to  its  recollection 
the  subject  of  its  distress. 

The  chaste  Lucretia  abhorred  the 
pollution  to  which  she  had  been  ex- 
posed; and  would  have  loathed  the 
sight  of  the  atrocious  perpetrator  : 
Brutus  detested  the  oppression  and  the 
oppressor. 

The  lie  that  iattflfs  I  oftAor  the  ouMt  CowFim. 
This  thlnt  of  Un4nd  blood  my  tone  deUtt, 

Dbtdxii. 

The  paaioB  that  is  exriled  In  the  fable  of  the 
Sick  Kite  Is  terror ;  the  object  of  which  li  the 
despair  of  him  who  perceires  Uinaelf  to  be  djrinf , 
and  has  reason  to  fear  that  his  verjr  prayer  Is  an 
abomination,  HAwamwoRra. 

Vo  costlj  lords  the  ■umptoons  banquet  deal. 
To  make  him  loath  his  vegetable  m^l. 

GOUMJUTO. 

RevoWInc  in  his  miod  the  stem  command. 
He  lOBSi  to  4/*  '^^  loatht  the  chanainf;  land. 

DaYixiit 

TO   ABIDE,     SOJOURN,     DWBLL, 
RESIDE,    INHABIT. 

ABIDE,  in  Saxon  abitan,  old  Ger- 
man beiten,  comes  from  the  Arabic  or 
Persian  btU,  or  bit,  to  pass  the  night, 
that  is,  to  make  a  partial  stay. 

SOJOURN,  in  French  sgourner^ 
from  tub  and  diurnus  iu  the  day  time, 
signifies  to  pass  the  day,  that  is,  a 
certain  portion  of  one's  time,  in  a 
place. 

D  W£LL,  from  the  Danish  dwelgtr 
to  abide  and  the  Sason  dwelian,  Dutch 
4»akn  to  waaderi  ooa?eys  the  idoa  of 


a  moveable  habitation,  such  as  was  the 
practice  of  living  formerly  in  tents. 
At  present  it  implies  a  perpetual  stay, 
wich  is  expressed  in  common  dis- 
course by  the  word  live,  for  passing 
one's  life. 

RESIDE,  from  the  Latin  re  and 
sideo  to  sit  down,  conveys  the  full  idea 
of  a  settlement. 

INHABIT,  firom  the  Latin  habito,  a 
frequentative  of  haheo,  signifies  to  have 
or  occupy  for  a  permanency. 

The  length  of  stay  implied  in  these 
terms  is  marked  by  a  certain  gradation. 

Abide  denotes  the  shortest .  stay; 
to  sojourn  is  of  longer  continuance; 
dwell  comprehends  the  idea  of  perpe- 
tuity, but  reside  and  inhabit  are  par- 
tial and  local— -we  dwell  only  in  one 
spot,  but  we  may  reside  at  or  inhabit 
many  places. 

These  words  have  likewise  a  refer- 
ence to  the  state  of  society. 

Abide  and  sojourn  relate  more  pro- 
perly to  the  wandering  habits  of  men 
in  a  primitive  state  of  society. 

Ihoell,  as  implying  a  stay  under 
a  cover,  is  universsd  in  its  applica- 
tion; for  we  may  dzcell  either  in  a 
palace,  a  house,  a  cottage,  or  any 
shelter. 

Live,  reside,  and  inhabit,  are  con- 
fined to  a  civihzed  state  of  society ; 
the  former  applying  to  the  abodes  of 
the  inferior  orders,  the  latter  to  those 
of  the  higher  classes.  The  word  tn- 
'  habit  is  never  used  but  in  connexion 
with  the  place  inhabited. 

The  Easterns  abode  with  each  other, 
sojourned  in  a  country,  and  dtx>eU  in 
tents. 

The  Angels  abode  with  Lot  that 
night;  Abram  sojourned  in  the  land 
of  Canaan;  the  Israelites  dzcelt  in 
the  land  of  Goshen. 

Savages  either  dwell  in  the  cavities 
which  nature  has  formed  for  them,  or 
in  some  rude  structure  erected  fur  a 
temporary  purpose;  but  as  men  in- 
crease in]  cultivation  they  build  places 
for  themselves  which  they  can  inhabit  .* 
the  poor  have  their  cottages  in  which 
they  can  live;  the  wealthy  provide 
themselves  with  superb  buildings  in 
which  they  reside. 

From  the  first  to  the  last  of  man^  abode  <m 
eaith,  the  dlidpline  must  never  be  relaxed  of 
(luudinf  the  heart  flrom  the  dominion  of  pasaloB. 


ABiLiry. 


ABJURE. 


teEg3rT«.God 
vay  for  thtk  bondiCB  than,  ud  tkeir 
for  aclociow  deUfwaooe  tkroagh  tlNwe 
|iiil|iwiu  MaaiffBrtatiim*  of  the  Di? Im  po««r. 

SOVTR. 


tnm  Bj  ii(ht!    Tkj  fktker  caaaoC  bear 

the«; 
Vlj  via  tky  lalkBy  to  aoaie  dark  eell, 
Whmoa  tke  eooflaei  of  etenud  nlirbt, 

,  BbfuctaBcaiCara,  and  aai^iih  dttetl^ 


BdBg  dUigfd  to  remofve  mj  A«Mtal/»ji,  I  was 
kd  bj  ay  ctU  fnlaa  to  a  convmlaat  hott«e  ia 
tk  rtreet  when  tke  nobd^j  rwtfe.      Jobrmh. 

Bj  good  eoBpaa J,  In  tiM  plaee  vUch  I  have 
the  aWbitaae  to  f  nAoMI,  we  aadmtaod  not  al- 
waiji  tkoH  ftoB  vbom  co<^  ^i*''^  ^ 'c*'"^ 

JOBIISOH. 

ABILITYy   CAPACITY. 

ABIUTY,  in  French  kaMUe,  Latin 
koWkatf  comes  from  able,  habile, 
kobilisy  and  kabeo  to  have,  because 
poMession  and  power  are  inseparable. 

CAPACITY,  in  French  capaciU, 
Latio  eapacitat,  from  capax  ana  capio 
to  receiye,  marks  the  abstract  quality 
of  beiog  able  to  receive  or  hold. 

Ahiiky  is  to  capacity  as  the  genus 
to  the  species.  AbUUy  comprehends 
the  puwer  of  doing  in  general,  with- 
out specifying  the  quality  or  degree; 
taf^tiiy  is  a  particular  kind  ot  abi- 

AbHity  may  be  either  physical  or 
nsntal,  capacitj^  is  mental  only. 

Ability  respects  action,  capacity  re- 
spects thousht.  Ability  always  sup- 
poses someuiiiig  able  to  be  done ;  ca- 
pacity  is  a  mental  endowment,  and 
>lwajs  supposes  something  ready  to 
receive  or  bold.  Hence  we  say  an 
0^  commander ;  an  able  statesman ; 
a  man  of  a  capacious  mind ;  a  great 
^opacity  of  thought. 

Abiuty  is  no  wise  limited  in  its 
extent;  it  may  be  small  or  ^reat :  ffl- 
?^c»(y  of  itself  always  implies  a  posi- 
liTc  and  superior  degree  of  power, 
tlthou^  it  may  be  modified  by  epi- 
iJJets  to  denote  different  degrees;  a 
boy  of  capacity  will  have  the  advan- 
|>ge  over  his  schoolfellows,  particu- 
'f'h  if  be  be  classed  with  those  of  a 
dull  capacity, 

A  person  may  be  able  to  write  a 
je^W',  who  is  not  capable  of  writing  a 
book. 

Abilities,  when  used  in  the  plural 
^7i  is  confined  to  the  signification  of 
'^''^aMiowmenti^  and  coaapreheads 


the  operations  of  thought  in  general ; 
capacity  on  the  other  hand  is  that 
peculiar  endowment,  that  enlargement 
of  understanding,  that  exalts  the  pos- 
sessor above  the  rest  of  mankind. 

Many  men  have  the  abilities  for 
managing  the  concerns  of  others,  who 
would  not  have  the  capacity  for  con- 
ducting a  concern  of  their  own. 

We  should  not  judge  highly  of  that 
man's  abilitic$  who  could  only  mar  the 
4)lans  of  others,  but  luul  no  capacity 
for  conceiving  and  proposing  any  thing 
better  in  their  stead. 

A  vivid  imagination,  a  retentive 
memory,  an  exuberant  flow  of  lan- 
guage, are  abilities  which  may  be  suc- 
cessfully employed  in  attractuig  popu- 
lar applause ;  but  that  capacity  which 
embraces  a  question  in  all  its  bearings, 
which  sun-eys  with  a  discriminating 
eye  the  mixed  multitude  of  objects 
that  demand  attention,  which  is  ac- 
companied with  coohicus  in  reflecting, 
readiness  in  combining,  quickness  in 
inventing,  flruinesb  in  deciding,  promp- 
titude in  action,  and  penetration  in  dis- 
cerning, that  is  the  capacity  to  direct  a 
state,  which  is  the  gift  of  but  few. 

Thoaich  a  man  ha«  not  (ho  abilitU*  to  diitln- 
guibb  kimseir  iu  tlie  tawx  diioinf  part*  of  a 
groat  chiractcr,  be  lias  ctrtilolv  the  capacity  ot 
being  ju^  faithful,  modest,  and  temperate. 

Addisoiv. 

I  look  upon  an  able  rtatnoiao  ont  of  bu^ioeaa 
Iflte  a  huee  whale,  that  will  I'ndouvotir  to  over- 
torn  the  ship  UDleM  be  ba*  an  emptor  cask  to  plaj 
with.  Steels. 

Tke  olyect  is  too  bij;  for  oar  capacity^  whea 
we  wonld  coiiiprebend  the  circamference  of  « 
world.  Addisom; 

bir  Francifl  Bacon*s  capacity  oemiMHl  to  have 
gra»ped  all  that  waa  rercaled  iu  books  before. 

IIlMSBSSa 

ABILITY,  r.  Dexterity. 
ABILITY,  V.  Faa/lti/. 

ABJKCT,   V,  Laiv. 

TO  ABJURE,  RKCANT,  RETRACT, 
RIA'OKK,  RECALL. 

ABJURE,  in  Latin  a^'uro,  is  com- 
pounded of  the  privative  ab  and  juro 
to  swear,  signifying  to  swear  to  the 
contrary  or  give  up  with  an  oath. 

RECAN'i',  in  Latin  rtranio,  is  com<« 
pounded  of  the  privative  ye  and  canto 
to  sing  ord(Tlaro,  signifying  to  unstiy, 
to  contradict  by  a  counter  dcclarui* 
tioD» 
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ABJURE. 


AB(HJSH. 


RETRACT,  in  Latin  retraetuSf  par- 
ticiple ofretraho,  is  compounded  of  re 
bai^  and  traho  to  draw,  signifying  to 
draw  back  what  has  been  let  eo. 

REVOKE  and  RECALL  bare  the 
same  original  sense  as  recant, vnth  this 
diflerence  only,  that  the  word  call, 
which  is  expressed  also  by  vokc^  or  in 
Latin  voco,  implies  an  action  more 
suited  to  a  multitude  than  the  word 
canto  to  sing,  which  may  pass  in  soli- 
tude. 

Wo  alyure  a  religion,  we  recant  a 
doctrine,  we  retract  a  promise,  we 
revoke  a  command,  we  recall  an  ex- 
pression. 

What  has  been  solemnly  professed 
is  renounced  by  al^uration  ;  what  hcs 
been  publicly  maintained  as  a  settled 
point  of  belief  is  piren  up  by  recant- 
tns  ;  what  has  been  pledged  so  as  to 
gain  credit  is  contradicted  by  retract- 
tri^  ;  what  has  been  pronounced  by  an 
ftct  of  authority  is  rendered  null  by 
revocation  ;  what  has  been  mi8-sp>keu 
through  inadvertence  or  mistake  is  rec- 
tified by  recalling  the  words. 

Although  Archbishop  Cranmcr  re- 
canted the  principles  of  the  refbrma- 
tion,  yet  he  soon  af^er  recalled  his 
^vords)  and  died  boldly  for  his  fiiith. 

Henry  IV.  of  France  abjured  Cal- 
-vinism,  but  he  did  not  retract  the 
promise  which  he  had  made  to  the 
Calvinibts  of  his  protection.  Louis 
XIV.  drove  many  of  his  best  subjects 
fix)m  France  by  revoking  the  edict  of 
Nantes. 

Interest  but  too  oflen  leads  men  to 
abjure  their  fiuth;  the  fear  of  shame 
or  punishment  leads  tticm  to  recant 
their  opinions ;  the  want  of  principle 
dictates  the  retracting  of  one's  pro- 
mise ;  instability  is  the  ordinary  cause 
for  revoking  decrees ;  a  love  of  pre- 
cision commonly  induces  a  speaker 
or  writer  to  recall  a  false  expres- 
sion* 

Tto  pontiff  nw  BritannU'i  fohtea  feece, 
Obc*  all  bii  own.  In? at  ber  worthier  toot ! 
Utr  fentant  valle jfi,  and  her  futile  pUloa, 
Ydlow  wtfb  fnin,  aljure  lili  halefiil  fwuj. 

SmnttoKX. 

A  tkhe  atire  <m$ht  to  be  rtetnted  tat  the 
In  of  Urn  wteie  repvutaoa  msj  he  Imiuni. 

^  Jonuon. 

When  ujacMv  win  coBfloMM  thUthew 
fkUle  ud  Mlidow  tftlct  acalMl  Socntn, 
I  wtU  retTMC  aU  cndll  ia  ih«i>  and  thank  hte 


Ab !  who  Che  flli^  of  agM  can  revk* 
The  free  born  ipMt  of  her  tons  h  brol 
IV7  bow  to  Ottoman*!  imperioaf  joib 

1 

That  locletj  bath  befiwe  connaCe^ 
revoking  the  tame  after. 

*Tla  done,  and  linoe  *tii  done  *tto  pent 
And  since  tb  pait  recall  mnit  be  fbqp) 

TO  ABOLISH,  ABROGATB 
PEAL,  REVOKE,  ANNU3L 
CEL. 

ABOLISH,  in  French  ahoKt 
aboleoy  is  compounded  of  ah  a 
to  lose  the  smell,  signifying 
every  trace  of  former  existeno 

ABROGATE,  in  French  c 
Latin  abrogutus,  participle  of 
compounded  of  ab  and  rogo 
signifying  to  ask  away,  or  to  a 
a  thing  may  he  done  away ;  in  1 
to  the  custom  of  the  Romans, 
whom  no  law  was  valid  unl 
consent  of  the  people  was  o 
by  asking,  and  in  like  manner 
was  unmade  without  asking  th 
sent. 

REPEAL,  in  French  rappeU 
the  Latin  words  re  and  appello 
fies  literally  to  call  back  or 
wliat  has  been  said,  which  is 
manner  the  original  meaning  < 
VOKE. 

ANNUL, in  French  anntt//er 
from  nulle,  in  Latin  nihil,  si{ 
to  reduce  to  nothing. 

CANCEL,  in  French  cai 
comes  from  the  Latin  cancello 
crosswise,  signifying  to  stril 
crosswise,  that  is,  to  cross  out. 

Abolish  is  a  more  gradual  pro< 
than  abrogate  or  any  of  the 
actions.  Disuse  abolishes  ;  a  1 
interference  is  necessary  to  mo 
The  former  is  employed  with  re\ 
customs:  the  latter  with  reg 
the  authorised  transactions  of  mi 

Laws  are  repealed  or  abrc 
but  the  former  of  these  terms  is 
in  modem  use,  the  latter  is  1 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  aii 
Edicts  are  revoked.  Official  pi 
ings,  contracts,  &c.  are  aw 
Deeds,  bonds,  obligations,  del 
are  cancelled, 

Tlie  introduction  of  new  c 
will  cause  the  abolition  of  ti 
None  can  repeal,  but  those  wli 
the  power  to  makt  laws;  tha  1 


ABOLISH. 

da  of  any  edict  is  the  iudividnal  act 
of  one  who  has  the  power  to  pabltsh : 
to  annul  may  be  the  act  of  siipenor 
antborit/y  or  an  agrecmeot  between 
tbe  ptnies  from  whom  the  act  ema- 
nated; a  reciprocal  obJigntion  is  an~ 
wiled  by  the  mutual  consout  of  those 
wlio  have  imposed  it  oo  each  other  ; 
botiftbeobligatioobe  an  authoritative 
act,  the  annulment  must  be  so  too : 
to  cancel  is  tbe  act  of  an  iudividual 
towank  another  on  whom  he  has  a 
legal  demand ;  an  obligation  may  be 
cancelled,  either  by  a  re^Jgnatioii  of 
iig)iit  on  the  part  of  the  one  to  whom 
it  belonged,  or  a  satis&iction  of  the 
demand  on  the  part  of  the  obliged 
person. 

A  change  of  taste,  aided  by  political 
drcumstaures,  has  caused  the  abolition 
of  justs  and  tournaments  and  otJier 
miutaiy  sports  in  £uro))e.  The  Uo- 
num  people  sometimes  abrogated  from 
party  spirit  what  tJie  magistrates 
enacted  tor  the  good  of  the  republic ; 
the  same  resti-.'ss  temper  would  lead 
many  to  wish  for  the  repeal  of  the 
inost  salotary  acts  of  our  parliament. 

Caprice,  which  has  often  dictated 
the  proclamatioo  of  a  decree  in  arbi- 
trarj  ^veraments,  has  occasioned  its 
rencttm  after  a  short  interval. 

It  is  sometimes  prudent  to  annul 
proceedings  which  have  been  decided 
npon  hastily. 

A  eeiierous  man  may  be  willing  to 
caacr/a  debt;  but  a  grateful  man  pre- 
serves the  debt  in  his  mind,  and  will 
never  suffer  it  to  l>e  cancelled. 

Or  Witt  iktfu  tbyu'V 
^*tiA  liij  creaUoo,  and  uniaakct 
^Mm  wktt  for  thy  glarj  tkw  bast  nudet 

illLTON. 

^  ^  yaribacBt^  part  U  w«i  propoivil  that  all 
^^'■kopii  daoa,  aad  chaptera  might  be  iinm^- 
'''Mr  Uken  awaj  and  uboiUhetU     Cbiaiaoos. 

^<^  Pmbjtcriao^  should  obtain  tb^ir  eodH, 
I  oiiU  not  1,0  ^f,^  In  Hod  tiipg,  nahtakni  in 

^  point  vfaich  tbej  have  most  at  heart,  hy  tbe 
"IP^ortbtf  tert;  I  maaotbi;  beuedt  of  rai. 
'•^y^ana  Swift. 

^Aion  fAngaUd  all  Draco^  BangalMuy  laws 
^^'^  ikoK  that  affected  mnrdtr.  Cumbjkiujiro, 

^^Wb  we  mbrogaU  a  law  as  being  III  cvuh', 
*««kfllecaase  for  which  it  was  made  Uill  n^ 
'"'''iJas,  do  we  not  berela  revoke  our  owa  deeil, 
^  Bpknid  ouMa? cs  with  fol^ }  HOOUE. 

I  will  amuU, 
i^  kigh  power  wMb  which  the  Uwaiofeat  nt^ 
^"o  Saflty  bnos  la  whick' jou  ba?B  eBtny»*dy 


ABOMINABLE.        11 


ipuZ, 


/ 


Bafrij  ntrapM|  to  tbj  deCeited  m 
Mj  qocen  hetroCh*d. 

Thto  honr  make  frieadshlpf  which  be  hraaki 

nett, 
^■d  cfery  bceach  ■■pplies  a  vile  pretext* 
Bawljr  Co  cancel  all  coacee«loiM  past, 
1/  la  a  thuiuand  }ou  deny  tbe  lost. 


the 


ABOM INAB  LB,  *      DETBSTABLB^ 
EXECRABLB. 

TuE  primitive  idea  of  these  terms, 
Agreeable  to  their  derivation,  is  that  of 
badness  in  the  highest  degree ;  convey- 
ing by  themselves  the  strongest  signi- 
fication, and  excliidinp;  the  necessity 
for  every  other  modifying;  epitliet. 

The  ABOMINABLE  thing  excites 
aversion ;  tlie  DEI  KSTABLE  thinp, 
hatred  and  revulsion ;  the  EXECilA- 
ULE  thing,  indignation  and  horror. 

These  sentiments  are  expressed 
against  what  is  abwninable  by  strong 
ejaculations,  against  what  is  detettm- 
hie  by  animadversion  and  reprobation, 
and  ugiuust  what  is  execrable  by  im- 
precations and  anatliemas. 

In  tlie  ordinary  acceptation  of  these 
terms,  tliey  serve  to  mark  a  degree  of 
excess  in  a  very  bad  thing;  abomnoF' 
hie  expressing  leas  ihmx  detestable^  and 
that  less  tiuui  execrable.  This  grada- 
tion is  sulHcieutly  illustrated  in  the 
following  example.  Dionysius,  th« 
tyrant,  having  been  informed  that  a 
very  aged  woman  prayed  to  the  gods 
every  day  fitr  his  preservation,  and 
wondering  that  any  of  his  subjects 
should  \vi  so  interested  for  his  safety, 
inquired  of  this  woman  respecting  the 
motives  of  her  conduct,  to  which  she 
replied,  ''  In  iny  infancy  I  lived  under 
an  abominable  prince,  whose  death  I 
desirod ;  but  when  he  perislied,  he  was 
succeeded  by  a  detettabte  tyrant  worse 
than  himself.  I  oiFcred  up  my  vows 
for  his  death  also,  which  were  in  like 
manner  answere<i ;  but  we  have  since 
hud  a  worse  tyrant  thau  he.  This 
execrable  monster  is  yourself,  whose 
life  1  have  praye<i  for,  lest,  if  it  be 
possible,  you  should  be  succeeded  by 
one  even  more  wicked.^' 

The  exaggeration  conveyed  by  thesd 
expressions  has  given  rise  to  their 
abuse  in  vulgar  discourse,  where  they 
are  otten  employed  inditferently  to 
sene  the  humour  of  the  speaker. 
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ABRIDGE. 


ABRroOEMENT. 


Thif  mbowtimmUe  cndMToiir  to  mjfpnm  or 
ererj  tblnfc  that  is  pnlwwwChy  if  M 
flnB^Mcnt  aaMog  tlw  moi  ai  amoac  the  voaen. 

Stgklb. 

For  Bothlof  caa  atone  for  the  want  of  modeity, 
vlthont  which  hoanty  ii  nngracefyil,  and  wit 
deUttabU.  SrmaM, 

All  vote  to  leate  that  HceenMe  diore, 
Foliated  with  the  blood  of  Puljdore.    Drtdeit. 

TO   ABOMINATK,   V,  To  obkor. 

ABORTION,  v.  Failure. 

ABOVE,  OVBR9  UPON,  BRYOND. 

Whek  an  object  is  ABOVE  another, 
it  exceeds  itia  height ;  when  it  is  OVEll 
another,  it  extends  along  its  superior 
surfkce ;  when  it  is  UPON  another,  it 
comes  in  contact  with  its  superior  suiv 
lace;  when  it  is  BEYOND  *another, 
it  lies  at  a  greater  distance.  Trees 
frequently  grow  above  a  wall,  and  some- 
times the  branches  hang  over  the  wall 
or  i«st  up&n  it,  but  they  seldom  stretch 
much  beyond  it. 

In  the  figurative  sense  the  first  is 
mostly  employed  to  convey  the  idea  of 
snpenority ;  the  second  of  authority ; 
the  third  of  immediate  influence ;  and 
the  fourth  of  extent.  Every  one  should 
be  above  falsehood,  but  particularly 
tlu>se  who  are  set  over  others,  who 
may  have  an  influence  on  their  minds 
beyond  all  calculation. 

8e  when  with  crachUaf  iaoMa  a  caldron  Met, 
Tto  babhlfof  watcn  fV«tin  the  buttooi  riie^ 
Jk99»  the  brloM  thqy  force  their  Aery  «Vt. 
Black  fiipoan  cUmh  aloft  aod  chmd  the  day. 

Dmtmm. 


iy  ^er  the  han,  the  boii  la 
IMve  headlooc  from  their  waz«i  cells  la  swarms. 

At  1  did  stand  my  watch  wjven  the  hill 

1  look*d  toward  BImani,  and  anon  meChonKht 

The  wood  began  to  move.  SnissriunB. 

He  that  sees  a  dark  and  shady  grove 
Sms  not,  hot  hioks  fcyeiul  It  on  the  ik7- 

HSBBSnT. 

ne  pnhHc  power  of  all  societies  is  a6ore 
•wy  seal  contained  In  the  same  societies. 

HOOKRB. 

The  dwrch  has  ever  her,  bishops  able  to 
rtnmr  thefkcthms,  no  leas  by  their  preaching 
than  their  anthority.  South. 

nis  is  thy  work^  Almighty  piovfclence. 
Whose  power  bejfond  the  etreteh  of  hamaa 

thonghC 
Revolves  the  oibs  of  empire.  Tboxsov. 

TO    ABRIDGB,    CURTAIL,     CON- 
TRACT. 

ABRIDGE,  in  French  ahriger,  Ia- 
daskkrwiare,  u  compoiiDdeS <^  the 


intensire  syllable  ab  and  6n 
from  hre:oi$  short,  signifying  to 
short. 

CURTAIL,  in  French  courte 
and  tailler  to  cut,  signifles  to  dii 
in  length  by  cutting. 

CONTRACT,  in  Latin  conti 
participle  of  contraho,  is  compc 
of  con  and  traho,  signifying  to 
dose  together. 

By  abridging,  in  the  figurat 
well  as  the  literal  sense,  the  qm 
diminished ;  by  curtailing,  the  1 
tude  or  number  is  reduced ;  b; 
trading,  a  thing  is  brought 
smaller  compass. 

Privileges  are  abridged,  pie 
curtailed,  and  powers  con  tr octet 

When  the  rights  of  the  subji 
too  much  abridged,  the  enjo} 
of  life  become  curtailed,  as  the  ] 
of  acting  and  thinking,  according 
genuine  impulse  of  the  mind,  arc 
by  considerably  contracted. 

It  is  ungenerous  to  abridg 
liberty  of  any  one,  or  curtail  I 
his  advantages,  while  he  makes  1 
proper  use  of  them ;  otherwis< 
adviseable,  in  order  to  contra 
means  of  doing  mischief. 

This  would  very  much  abridge  the 
pains  la  this  way  of  writlof;:  a  letter,  at  i 
enable  blm  to  ezpre«s  tbp  most  useful  ai 
ficaat  words  wUh  a  single  touch  of  the  n 

i 

I  remeniher  several  ladles  who  were  01 
near  seven  foot  hi^,  that  at  present  wa 
Inches  of  five:  how  they  came  to  be  tl 
tmOed  I  eannot  learn.  i 

He  that  rises  np  early  and  goes  to 
only  to  reedve  addresses  is  really  as  m 
and  a5rld!f«d  in  his  freedom  as  he  thi 
all  that  time  to  present  one. 

God  has  given  no  man  a  body  as  stroc 
appetites ;  hot  has  corrected  the  bound 
of  his  voloptnons  desires,  by  stinting  his 
and  C9ntrmcting  his  capacities. 

TO  ABRID6E,  V.  To  debt 

ABRIDGEMENT,  COMPBNE 
BPITOME,  DIGEST,  SUMM 
ABSTRACT. 

The  first  four  terms  are  app 
a  distinct  work,  the  latter  two  tc 
of  a  work. 

An  ABRIDGEMENT  is  the 
tion  of  a  work  into  a  smaller  coi 
A  COMPENDIUM  is  a  gener 
concise  view  of  any  science,  a 


ABRUPT. 


ABSCOND, 
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binmikrlT  general  and  concise  riew 
cf  lustoncal  events.  A  DIGEST  is 
aiBT  materials  digested  in  order.  A 
Summary  comprehends  the  beads 
and  sabdiTisions  of  a  work.  An  AB- 
STRACT includes  a  brief  bat  compre- 
hesfiTS  view  uf  any  particular  part. 

Akridgementi  onen  surpass  tne  origi- 
mb  io  valae  trben  tbey  are  made 
with  jodgement.  Campendiums  are 
fitted  for  young  persons  to  commit  to 
vaaaarf  on  commencing  tbe  study  of 
anj  idence.  Tbere  is  perhaps  not  a 
better  epitome  than  that  of  the  Uni- 
nrsal  Ifistory  by  Bossuet,  nor  a  better 
digetf  than  that  of  the  laws  made  by 
€1^  of  Justinian.    Systematic  writers 

g've  occasional  summaries  of  what  they 
ire  been  treating  upon.  It  is  fre- 
<)ueotlj  necessary  to  inake  abstracts  of 
judicial  proceedings  when  they  are  ex- 
cessively volominoiis. 

liUakj  beftte  a j  mden  ai  Mbrtdgewteni 
if  HW  kw  of  thtir  eztravsgancia,  la  kopn 
IftK  tky  wDl  te  Ume  accniton  tbenudTa  to 
iiHttleBereto  tkepwpoaeu     SncTAToo. 

are  tbe  compendium 
Pore. 

le  of  tlie  wbola  nan, 
the  epitome  of  the 

HCGOBS. 

Vvekd  a  complete  dtgeot  of  Hinda  and 
M«fc— dta  faivt  after  the  oiodel  of  JaMbiian*k 
^di^itel  Pudecti,  we  ahould  rarelj  lie  at  a 
iMi  Cv  friadpln  and  rules  of  law  applicable  to 
Iki  am  before  ai.  SiaW.  Jo2<E8. 

Aa  tke  Tbeirlda,  npoo  which  Chancer^s 
1^*%^  Tale  b  {bonded,  it  very  rarelj  to  be 
■d  vtt,H  flu;  aoC  be  nnpleafllQg  to  the  reader 
ta  «e  ten  a  ihort  awrnmary  of  It.     TrRWHrrr. 

^Wsk  Mr.  Halhed  performed  hh  part  wlfh 
M*^y,  jtt  tbe  Penlaa  Inter prrter  had  copplled 
*■*!}  viib  1  loow.lnjodicloas  epitome  of  the 
fl^Vhal  Safifcrit:  Id  wbkh  abetract  manjenen- 
■Upunfave  omitted.  Sia  W.  JoMk 

TO  ABROGATE,   V.  To  aboUsk. 

ABRUPT,   RUGGED,    BOUGH. 

ABRUPT,  in  Latin  abruptus,  parti- 
aple  ofabmmpo  to  break  oflF,  signifies 
thesiateofbeing  broken  off. 

-Kl  GGED,  in  Saxon  hruggey  comes 
"^th€  Latin  rugosus  full  of  wrinkles, 

"^l'GIl,is  in  Saion  reoA,  high  Ger- 
°^  rauh,  low  German  rug,  Dutch 
^%  in  Latin  rudis  uneven. 

*Mse  words  mark  different  degrees 
«  nnevenuess.  What  is  a6ni^f  has 
P|^ter  cavities  and  protuberances  than 
^"^  IS  rugged  ;  what  is  rugged  has 
ptater  irregularities    than    what   is 


bdennd 
tfaUbawledcF. 

Tlilke  hthe 
•idtleqaire  as  it 


rough.  In  the  natural  sense  abrupt  is 
opposed  to  what  is  unbroken,  rugaed 
to  what  is  even,  and  rough  to  what  is 
smooth. 

A  precipice  is  abrupt,  a  path  is 
ruegedf  a  plank  is  rough. 

The  abruptness  of  a  body  is  gene- 
rally occasioned  by  a  violent  concus- 
sion and  separation  of  its  parts  ;  rug" 
gedness  arises  from  natural,  but  less 
violent  causes ;  roughness  is  mostly  a 
nataral  property,  although  sometimes 
producea  by  friction. 

In  the  figurative  sense  the  distinction 
is  equally  clear. 

Words  and  manners  are  abrupt 
when  they  are  sudden  and  unconnect- 
ed ;  the  temper  is  rugged  which  is 
exposed  to  frequent  ebullitions  of 
angry  humour;  actions  are  rough  when 
peribrrocd  with  violence  and  incaution. 

Ail  abrupt  behaviour  is  the  conse- 

auence  of  an  agitated  mind  ;  a  rugged 
isposition  is  inherent  in  the  cha- 
racter; a  roufh  deportment  arises 
from  an  undisciplined  state  of  feeling. 
An  habitual  steadiness  and  coolness 
of  reflection  is  best  fitted  to  prevent 
or  correct  any  abruptness  of  manners ; 
a  cultivation  of  the  Christian  temper 
cannot  fail  of  smoothing  down  all  rug" 
gedness  of  humour ;  an  intercourse 
with  polished  society  will  inevitably 
refine  down  all  roughness  of  behaviour. 

The  precipice  tubmpt, 
Pr^lecthii  hoRor  oa  the  blackeucd  flood, 
Softena  at  thj  return.  Tbohsom**  Suniuu 

The  enrila  of  thb  life  appear  like  rocka  and 

principlea,  rugged  and  barreo  at  a  di«tanee ;  bat 

*  at  oor  nearer  approach  we  And  them  little  fntltfai 

■poCa.  SracTATOS. 

Not  tbe  rough  whirlwind,  that  defornu 
Adria*»  black  ^If,  and  vexcH  It  with  storms 
Tbe  ftabbom  ? irtne  of  hb  aoul  can  more. 

FAinas. 

TO  ABSCOND,   STEAL  AWAY,    SE- 
CRETE one's  SELF. 

ABSCOND,  in  Latin  abscondo,  is 
compounded  of  abs  and  condo,  signi- 
fying to  hide  from  the  view,  which  is 
tliie  original  meaning  of  the  other  words ; 
to  abscond  is  to  remove  one's  self  for 
the  sake  of  not  being  discovered  by 
those  with  whom  we  are  acquainted. 

To  STEAL  AWAY  is  lo  get  away 
so  as  to  elude  observation. 

To  SECRETE  ONE'S  SELF  is  to 
get  into  a  place  of  secrecy  without 
being  pifrccivetl. 
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ABSENT. 


ABSOLVE. 


Dishonest  men  abicoruip  thieves 
Meal  aaau  when  they  drend  detection, 
and  fugitives  secrete  themselves^ 

Those  who  abscond  will  have  fre- 
quent occasion  to  steal  auay,  and  still 
more  frequent  occasion  to  secrete 
themselves. 

ABSENT,  ABSTRACTBD,  DIVERT- 
ED,  DISTRACTKD. 

ABSEI^JT,  in  French  absent,  Latin 
mhsenSf  comes  from  ab  and  mm  to  be 
from,  signifying  away  or  at  a  distance 
from  all  objects. 

ABSTRACTED,  in  French  abstrait, 
Latin  abstractus,  participle  i>(abstraho, 
or  ab  and  trako  to  draw  from,  signifies 
drawn  or  sepamted  from  all  objects. 

DIVERTED,  in  French  divertir, 
Latin  diverto,  compounded  of  di  or 
dis  asunder  and  rerto  to  turn,  signi- 
fies to  turn  aside  from  the  object  that 
is  present. 

DISTRACTED  of  course  implies 
drawD  asunder  by  dilTcrent  objects. 

A  want  of  attention  is  implied  in 
idl:  these  terms,  but  in  different  de- 
grees and  under  different  circum- 
stances. 

Absent  and  abstracted  denote  a  total 
exclusion  of  present  objects;  diverted 
saad  distracted  B^  misapplied  attention 
to  surrounding  objects,  an  attention  to 
such  things  as  are  not  the  inunediate 
object  of  concern. 

Absent  and  abstracted  differ  less  in 
sense  than  in  application :  the  former 
is  an  epithet  expressive  either  of  a 
habit  or  a  state,  and  precedes  the  noun ; 
the  latter  expresses  a  state  only,  and 
is  never  adjoined  to  the  noun :  we  say, 
a  man  is  absent  or  an  absent  man  ;  he 
is  abstracted,  but  not  an  abstracted 
man. 

We  are  absent  or  abstracted  when 
not  thinking  on  what  passes  before  us ; 
we  are  diverted  when  we  listen  to  any 
other  discourse  than  that  which  is 
addressed  to  us;  we  are  distracted 
when  wo  listen  to  the  discourse  of  two 
persons  at  the  same  lin^e. 

The  absent  man  has  his  mind  and 
person  never  in  the  same  place :  lie  is 
abstracted  from  nil  the  ^iirjxiiniding 
scenes;  his  seniles  arc  locUcd  up  fjom 
all  the  objects  that  seek  for  admit- 
tance; he  is  often  at  Rome  while 
walking  the  streets  of  London,  or  solv- 
ing a  problem  of  Euclid  in  a  social 


party.  The  man  who  is  c/rrerfa 
to  he  present  at  every  thing; 
struck  with  every  thint;,  and  cc 
be  attentive  to  one  thing  in  o 
direct  his  regards  to  anothc 
turns  fn>ni  the  ii<:^ht  to  the  le 
does  not  stop  to  think  on  ai 
point.  Tlie  distracted  man  c 
present  at  nothing,  as  all  objects 
nim  with  equal  force ;  his  thong 
in  a  state  of  vacillation  and  con 

A  habit  of  profound  stud? 
times  causes  absence;  it  is 
for  such  a  mind  to  be  sonft 
diverted:  the  ardent  cont^j 
of  any  one  subject  occasions  fr 
abstractions ;  if  they  are  too  fr« 
or  ill-timed,  they  are  reprehei 
the  juvenile  and  versatile  mind  i 
prone  to  be  diverted;  it  follow 
bias  of  the  senses,  which  arecau 
the  outward  surface  of  things; 
impelled  by  curiosity  to  look 
than  to  think  :  a  well  regulated 
is  rarely  exposed  to  distractions, 
result  from  contrariety  of  feeli 
well  as  thinking,  pecuhar  to  pers 
strong  susceptibility  or  dull  og 
hansion. 

The  absent  man  neither  c 
pleasure  from  society,  nor  impar 
to  it ;  his  resources  arc  in  hi 
The  man  who  is  easily  (/ivrn 
easily  pleased ;  but  he  may  ru 
risk  of  displeasing  others  by  t\ 
tractions  ot  his  nund.  The  dist 
man  is  a  burden  to  himself  and  c 

Theophnstufi  calltd  one  vLo  bar^l)  re 
hb  ■peeal^  with  his  ejw  fixed,  an  **  ahtent 

h 

A  Tdce,  than  baman  more,  th'  aMracted 
or  fancy  ttiikea,  **  Be  Dot  afiaid  cf  ai. 
Poor  kindred  man.**  Tb 

The  mir.d  is  rifVf aerated  bj  InterrupMo 

tboogbtt  are  Aiverttd  from  tbe  princip 

ject;  tbe  reader  is  wrnry  be  knowii  not  w1 

JOUKSON*^  ;>ncrACG  TO  Sraki 

He  Qied  to  rare  for  hiti  Mariauneia 
upoo  her  in  hill  iiatractfi  fits.  A) 

TO  ABSOLVE,   ACQUIT, 

ABSOLVE,  in  Latin  absoh 
compounded  oi  ab  from  and  sol 
loose,  iiii^nifying  to  !cc»>c  from 
with  which  one  is  b('uml. 

xiCQLlT,  in  French  acquUti 
compounded  of  the  intensive  sy 
flc  or  cd,  ar.d  qitii,  quitter,  in 
quietus  quiet,  siginlying  to  make 
by  the  removal  of  a  charge. 


ABSOLVE. 


ABSOLUTE, 
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ThoB  two  words  convey  an  impor* 
tntdisdoction  betweeo  toe  act  of  tlie 
Cmtor  and  the  creature. 

To  §kalve  is  the  free  act  of  an 
omoipoteat  and  merciful  being  to- 
wards sianen ;  to  acquit  is  the  act  of 
an  eaitUy  Cribunal  towards  supposed 
cfieoden. 

fir  ahtoUUiom  we  are  released  from 
t|ie  boodsge  of  sin,  and  placed  in  a 
itale  of  favour  with  God ;  by  an  oc- 
ftittul  we  are  released  from  the 
dbaigeof  pult,  and  reinstated  in  the 
gBod  estioMtioa  of  our  fellow  crea- 
tarei. 

AhutUUion  is  obtained  not  from  our 
own  mentSy  but  the  atonin|  merits  of 
a  Redeemer;  acquiitml  is  ao  act  of 
jostice  due  to  the  iunooence  of  the 
individaal. 

AUokUion  is  the  work  of  God  only; 
bj  him  alooe  it  can  be  made  known 
to  tiie  penitent  offender :  acquittal  is 
the  wQik  of  man  only ;  by  him  alone 
it  ii  pronounced. 

Although  but  few  individuals  may 
hare  occasion  for  acquiUal;  yet  we 
all  stand  in  daily  and  hourly  need  of 
tMnim  at  the  hands  of  our  Creator 
and  Redeemer. 

Yattte  No^  Bik*  not  sta  the  lesi ; 
*TItwlyltldiBafroBi  the  Toli^r  view, 
lUi<sin  ioderd  tbe  nneresce  doe  to  priacei, 
to  ■•(  flMc«»  the  eoMckmce  from  the  erimeb 

DftTDBK. 

"^  Ml  of  Ur.  Sarafe  wai  rathrr  negli- 
C**B  t^  iBgratltudt;  bat  Sir  Richard  Steele 
■"*  •••«  he  arquUted  of  ief  erity ;  for  who  is 
IhMtkKna  paticBtJy  btrir  contempt  fcom  one 
V^ie  ki  rrifeved  ud  supported  ?  Joiim»o  v. 

TO  ABSOLVK,  ACQUIT,  CLEAR. 

ABSOLVE,  ACQUIT,  v.  To  ab- 

ToCLEAU  is  to  make  clear. 

V'^*  is  absolved  from  an  oath,  aC' 
f  •wWcrf  of  a  charge,  and  cleared  from 
ictttal  guilt. 

^0  o.ie  can  absolve  from  an  oatli 
OQtiie  to  whom  tlie  oath  is  made ;  no 
^  can  acquit  another  of  a  charge 
*!'*^.  ^e  who  has  the  rigbt  of  substan- 
tiating the  cliarge;  yet  any  one  may 
'^"'^flniselfor  another  from  guilt  or 
tne  suspicion  of  guilt,  who  htis  adequate 
pfoofbof  inqocence  to  alledge. 
.  .  ^®P®  ^  assumed  to  himself 
"**  r^ht  o(  absolving  subjects  at  plea- 
*^  mm  their  oath  of  allegiance  to 
^"*vsoTereigii;  but  at  aa  oath  is  mad^ 


to  God  only,  it  must  he  his  immediate 
act  to  cmicel  the  obltgtition  which 
binds  men's  consciences.  ' 

It  is  but  justice  to  acquit  a  man  of 
blame,  who  is  enabled  to  r/tar  himself 
from  the  appearance  of  guilt. 

D«tth,  (bat  aktoloet  mji  birth,  a  C4ira»  withMt 
it !  Yoii»<h 

TboM  who  ai»  tralj  learoed  will  aequU  me  la 
thia  point,  ia  which  I  have  been  to  tu  from  of- 
ISmdln;,  that  I  have  been  scfupaloai  perhaps  to 
a  fhttit  In  qaotbtg  tbe  a««hora  of  wvcral  panages 
which  I  might  have  made  my  own.        Amnoii. 

Id  rain  we  attempt  to  clear  oarcoMrfenoe  by 
aflRecUnir  to  compeo»ite  for  fraud  or  cmritj  by 
Mta  of  itrict  reliitic«  homage  towarda  God. 

Blub. 

TO  ABSOLVK,  tf.  To  Jorgivc. 

ABSOLUTE,       DESPOTIC,     ARBI- 
TRARV,  TYRANNICAL. 

A&SOLUTE,  in  Latin  absoluiui^ 
participle  of  absolvo^  signifies  absolved 
or  set  at  liberty  from  all  restraint  at . 
it  regards  persons;  unconditional,  un- 
limited, as  it  regards  things. 

DESPOTIC,  from  despot,  in  Greek 
^le-rrcTq  a  master  or  lord,  implies 
being  like  a  lord,  uncontroil^. 

ARBITRARY,  in  French  arbi- 
traire,  from  the  Latin  arbitrium  will, 
implies  belonging;  to  the  will  of  one 
independent  of  that  of  others. 

TYHANiNlCAL  signifies  being  like 
a  tyrant. 

Absolute  power  is  independent  of 
and  superior  to  all  other  power  :  an 
absolute  monarch  is  uncontrolled  not 
only  by  men  hut  things ;  he  is  above 
all  law  except  what  emanates  from 
himself.  When  this  absolute  power 
is  assigned  to  any  one  according  to  the 
constitution  of  a  government,  it  is 
despotic.  Despotic  power  is  llicretbre 
something  less  than  absolute  power  :  a 
prince  is  absolute  of  himself;  be  is 
despotic  by  the  consent  of  others. 

In  the  early  agt^s  of  society  mo- 
narchs  were  absolute,  and  among  the 
Eastern  nations  thoy  still  retain  tbe 
absolute  form  of  government,  though 
much  limited  by  c^tal)hshed  usage. 
In  the  more  civilized  suiges  of  society 
the  power  of  despots  lias  b(*en  consi- 
derably restricted  by  prescribed  laws, 
in  so  nmch  that  despotism  is  now 
classed  among  the  regular  forms  of 
government. 

Jrbitrar^f  and  /^rannicai  Aonot 
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ABSORB. 


ABSTAIN. 


respect  the  power  itself,  so  much  as 
tlie  exercise  of  power:  the  latter 
is  always  taken  in  a  bad  sense,  the 
former  sometimes  in  an  indifierent 
sense.  With  arbitrariness  is  associ- 
ated the  idea  of  caprice  and  selfish- 
ness ;  for  where  is  the  individual  whose 
uncontrolled  will  may  not  oflener  be 
capricious  than  otherwise  f  With  ty- 
ranny is  associated  the  idea  of  op- 
pression and  injustice.  Among  the 
Greeks  the  word  rb^ayyc^y  a  tyrant, 
implied  no  more  than  what  we  now 
understand  by  despot,  namely,  a  rx)s» 
sessor  of  unlimited  power ;  but  from 
the  natural  abuse  of  such  power,  it  has 
acquired  the  signification  now  attached 
to  It,  namely,  of  exercising  power  to 
the  injury  of  unotiier. 

Absolute  power  should  be  granted 
to  no  one  man  or  l>ody  of  men;  since 
there  is  no  security  that  it  will  not  be 
exercised  arbitrarily.  In  despotic  go- 
Temmepts  the  tyrannical  proceedings 
of  the  subordinate  officers  are  often 
more  intolerable  than  those  of  the 
Prince. 

Unerring  power ! 
Sapieme  and  abfalute  of  these  jour  wajt. 
Yea  render  no  acconnt.  Ltixo. 

An  bonest  firlf  ato  man  often  growi  cmel  and 
a,%ndoQed,  wben  converted  into  an  ahtolute 
prince.  Aomsoii. 

Wbaterer  tbe  will  eommands,  the  whole  man 
nrait  do;  tbe  empire  of  the  «ni  over  all  the  tn* 
colties  bdn;  abaoluteljr  orennlins  and  detpotic, 

SODTH. 

Soch  an  historj  ai  that  of  Soetonlos  Is  to 
me  an  nnanawerablc  argument  agalnit  detpoUc 
power.  ADmsoii. 

Onr  Mcta  a  more  tsfvanrtic  power  a«ninie, 
And  woold  tor  scorpions  change  tbe  rod  of 
Romeu  RoacoMMOM. 

ABSOLUTE,  V.  Positive. 

TO  ABSORB,  SWALLOW  UP, 
INGULF,  BNGRbSS. 

ABSORB,  in  French  absorber,  Latin 
absorbeo,  is  compounded  of  ab  and 
$orbeo  to  sup  up,  in  distinction  from 
SWALLOW  UP ;  the  fonner  denoting 
a  ffradual  consumption ;  the  latter  a 
sudden  cnrelopcment  of  the  whole 
object.  Tilt;  excessive  heat  of  the 
sun  absorbs  all  the  nutritious  fluids  of 
bodies  animal  and  vegetable.  Tlie 
gaming  table  is  a  vortex  in  which  the 
princi))le  of  every  man  is  swallowed  up 
with  his  estate. 

INGULF,  compounded  of  in  and 


guify  signifies  to  be  inclosed  ii 
gulf>  which  is  a  strong  figurath 
sentation  for  being  swallowed 
it  aj^lies  to  erand  and  sublime 
it  is  used  only  in  the  higher  st 

ENGROSS,  which  is  com| 
of  the  French  words  en  grm 
signifies  to  purchase  wholesale 
to  swallow  up  the  profits  of  od 
the  moral  application  ^bereft] 
very  analogous  to  absofO, 

The  mind  is  absorbed  in  t 
templation  of  any  subject,  w 
its  powers  are  so  bent  upon  i 
to  admit  distraction.  The  i 
engrossed  by  any  subject  wl 
thoughts  of  it  force  themsehn 
its  contemplation  to  the  exdi 
others  which  should  engage 
tention. 

Abmtrbed  in  that  hnmensHj  1  see, 

I  shrink  abased,  and  jet  aspire  to  IkM. 

Sarelj  the  bare  ranembnace  ttaft  « 
formerlj  rich  or  great  cannot  owke  h 
happier  there,  whore  an  fatAnite  bappla 
infinite  miaerj  shall  eqaallj  twtUl9W  mg 
of  tliae  poor  fdlcitlss. 

Jttffu{f*d,  all  helps  of  art  we  vafa^j  tij 
To  weather  leeward  shores  alas !  too  a^ 

F 
TUs  hMoovenkacc  the  politldaa  m 
from  others,  as  well  as  thej  have  Mt  I 
unless  he  thinks  that  he  cnn  eafrsM  th 
pie  to  himself,  and  that  others  caaaoC  b 
and  atheistical  as  himself. 

TO  ABSTAIN,  FORBKAl 
ABFRAIN.' 

ABSTAIN,  in  French  a 
I^atin  abttineoy  is  compounded  < 
abs  from  and  teneo  to  Keep,  sig 
to  keep  one^s  self  from  a  thing. 

FORBEAR  is  compounded 
preposition  for,  or  from,  and  tl 
to  bear  or  carry,  signifying  to  < 
take  one's  self  from  a  thing. 

REFRAIN,  in  French  re 
Latin  refrano,  is  compounde! 
back  SLnafranOf  from  frana  a 
signifying  to  keep  back  as  it  i 
a  bridle,  to  bridle  in. 

The  first  of  these  terms  mai 
leaving  a  thing,  and  the  two  otb 
omission  of  an  action.  We 
from  any  object  by  not  making 
it ;  we  forbear  to  do  or  refrai; 
doing  a  thing  by  not  taking  ai 
in  it. 

Abstaining  and  forbearin, 
outward  actions,    but  refrain 


ABSTINENCE. 

iMMcted  with  the  opemtions  of  the 
■iiid.  We  nuiy  abwtam  from  the  thing 
we  dene,  or  forbear  to  do  the  thing 
whicfcwe  with  to  do ;  bat  we  can  never 
Kjfram  from  any  action  without  in 
mne  meesore   losing  oar  desire  to 

We  ahttain  from  whatever  concerns 
our  food  and  dothing ;  vre  forbear  to 
(b  what  we  may  have  particnlar  mo- 
tives for  doing ;  rcfraim  from  what  we 
desire  to  do,  or  have  been  in  the  hahits 
of  doing. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  Mahometan  faith 
to  ahtum  from  the  use  of  wine;  bat  it 
is  a  Christian  duty  to  /or6ear  doing 
an  iaJQiy  even  in  return  for  an  injury ; 
sad  to  r^rain  from  all  swearing  and 
evil  speaking. 

AhAinenee  is  a  virtue  when  we 
abtstsfrom  that  which  may  be  hurt- 
fal  to  oonelves  or  injurious  to  another ; 
foiie&nmce  is  essential  to  preserve 
PMceasd  good  will  betwixt  man  and 
■•n.  Everyone  is  too  liable  to  offend, 
not  to  have  motives  for  forbearing  to 
diil  htishly  with  the  offences  of  his 
«>gbboar.  If  we  refrain  from  utter- 
ug  with  die  lips  the  6rst  dictates  of 
an  aogrj  mind,  we  shall  be  saved 
modi  repentance  in  future. 

^IWiKk  a  MO  casMC  tAtUOn,  ftoa  feefnfr 


ABSTINENT. 
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lj/»iieBrtii^  to  do  what  nuy  be  inaoeently 
f*|^«eM7tlldllDwlJ■rw  tIrdw  and  imo- 
■J^udwewe  the povcr  of  latoUuwe whi>n 
HMi  or  ialBral  ffaall  lend  tbdr  dnnm  to 
***  Jomnoii. 

^  **  *"■•*•  *  *****  mated  wHh  af  I  Mi 
2?JJ*  ""d  Kmei,  to  open  bb  qpea  In  «  moft 
■JJ^P***"*  to  ♦Jmt  for  tbe  flnC  time  the 
•J5  •'^^^  *J»  tbe  ■ploHloar  of  tbe  ran,  tbe 
•J**  ^  Ae  flelda  ud  wooda,  tbe  fflowtaic 
•**»  of  tie  flgwer*.  we  can  baidlj  bellere 
"PJi^Netbi  be  fhould  n;frmin  fnmi  bnntlof 
"jw  eMa<7  of  joy,  ud  poorfa«  ont  bit 
^**"  '0  tbe  Cnotor  of  tbo»e  wonders. 

SW  WlUi4ll  JOSKV. 

ABSTEMIOUS,  V.  Abstinent. 

ABSTIXKNCK,    PAST. 

ABSTINENCE  is  a  general  term, 
Wwie  to  any  olject  from  which 
^witaiD ;  FAST  is  a  species  of  ab- 
™**»  namely,  an  absuininff  from 
*2'.  the  general  term  is  likewise 
•Win the  particular  sense,  to  imply 
•partial  aminence  from  particular 
2J^;  but /fli^  signifies  an  abstinence 
■*»fcodsltogether. 


Fridaja  are  nnrainted  bjr  the  Cbnich  m  daya 

of  abttinente ;  and  Good  Fridaj  aa  m  day  of 
«/^'  Taylok. 

I  am  Terflj  pennaded  that  {fa  wbole  people 
were  to  enter  into  n  coorae  of  abtUnence,  aiid 
eit  notblnii»  bat  water  pnel  fbr  m  fortnlgbt.  It 
wooM  abate  tbe  raffe  and  anlmoalty  of  pnrtleo. 

Soch  m  Jk$t  wonM  bnve  the  aatnral  tendeney 
to  tbe  proenrioc  of  iboae  endx  for  which  m.^«f  la 
proclaimed.  AomsfOM. 

ABSTINENT,     SOBER,    ABSTEMI- 
OUS,  TEMPERATE. 

The  first  of  these  terms  is  generic, 
the  rest  specific. 

ABSTINENT  (r.  To  abitain)  re- 
spects every  thing  that  acts  on  the 
senses,  and  in  a  limited  sense  applies 
particularly  to  solid  food. 

SOBER,  from  the  Latin  wbriutf  or 
tebrius,  that  is,  tine  ebriut,  not  drunk, 
implies  an  abstinence  from  ezcessiva 
drinking. 

ABSTEMIOUS,  from  the  Latin 
abttemius,  compounded  of  aht  and  te-- 
menum  wine,  miplies  the  abstaining 
from  wine  or  strong  liquor  in  general. 
TEMPERATE,  in  Latin  tcmpera- 
tusy  participle  of  ^empero  to  moderate 
or  regulate,  implies  a  well  regulated 
abstinence  in  all  inauner  of  sensual  in- 
dulgence. 

We  may  be  abstinent  without  being 
sober,  sober  without  beinc  abstemious, 
and  ail  together  without  being  tempe- 
rate. 

An  abstinent  man  does  not  eat  or 
drink  so  much  as  he  cuuld  enjoy ;  a 
sober  man  may  drink  much  without 
being  affected.*  An  abstemious  man 
drinks  nothing  strong.  A  temperate 
man  enjoys  all  in  a  due  proportion. 

A  particular  passion  may  cause  us 
to  be  abstinent  either  partially  or  to« 
tally :  sobriety  may  often  depend  upon 
the  strength  of  the  constitution,  or  be 
prescribed  by  prudence:  necessity  may 
dictate  absiemiotuness,  but  nothing 
short  of  a  well  disciplined  mind  will 
enable  us  to  be  temperate,  Diogenes 
practised  the  mrjst  rigorous  abstinence: 
some  men  have  unjustly  obtained  a 
character  for  sobriety,  whose  habit  ot 
body  has  enabled  them  to  resist  tlie 
force  of  strong  liquor  even  when  taken 
to  excess:  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
persons  to  practise  abstemiousness  to 
that  degree,  as  not  to  drink  any  thing 
but  water  aii  :heir  lives :  Cyras  was 


*  rjut  Tnttkri  "Moktr,  iamftnSe^ 
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as  distinguished  by  his  temperance  as 
his  other  virtues  ;  he  shared  all  hard- 
ships with  his  soldiers,  and  partook  of 
their  fruf^al  diet. 

Unlimited  abstinence  is  rather  a  ^ce 
than  a  virtue,  for  we  are  taught  to 
enjoy  the  things  which  Providence  has 
set  before  us;  sobriety  ouglit  to  be 
highly  esteemed  among  the  lower  or- 
ders, where  the  abstinence  ftom  vice 
18  to  be  regarded  as  positive  virtue : 
abstemiousness  is  sometimes  the  only 
means  of  preserving  health;  but  ha- 
bitual temperance  is  the  most  efficaci- 
ous means  of  keepine  both  body  and 
mind  in  the  most  regiuar  state. 

To  fet  the  mfad  abore  the  appettai  b  the  eod 
of  aMfncnoc^  which  one  of  the  fktben  oliMnret 
to  boBot  a  vhrtoe,  Iwt  the  grottiidwock of  vlrtoe. 


Cratlaw  canted  hb  Ioto  of  wise  io  Mcfa  an 
eiMii,thatheKottbeiiaiiieof  ^Xo«  cil«QDch* 
lof  out  in  prabe  of  driaUaf ,  and  falljinf  aU 
tokrUtjf  oat  of  coontenanoe,  ConaaBLino. 

The  vtfongnt  oaths  aie  itrav 
To  tk'  fire  r  tb*  blood ;  br  more  oMcinImm, 
Or  Obe  good  nlfht  yov  vow.  SaAstPffAJta. 

If  we  eoa*lder  the  life  of  thew  ancbnt  sacet, 
«  great  pert  of  wbooe  pbUoiopby  oemialed  la  a 
tmtpentU  and  dbtUmiomM  cnurHof  Uft^  oae 
woold  tbink  the  life  of  a  pbOoiophcr  Md  the  life 
9i  a  oun  were  of  two  dlfliwRit  datak^  Aooiioa* 

TO   ABSTRACT,    SBPARATE, 
DISTINGCnSH. 

ABSTBACT,  v.  Absent. 

SEPARATE,  in  Latin  ttparatus, 
participle  ofseparo^  is  compoooded  of 
se  and  pare  to  dispose  apart,  signify- 
ing to  put  things  asunder,  or  at  a  dis- 
tance trom  eac£  other. 

DISTINGUISH,  in  French  distin^ 
guer,  Latin  distinguo,  is  compounded 
of  the  separative  preposition  dis  aud 
tingo  to  tinge  or  colour,  bieni^ineto 
give  different  marks  by  which  uey 
may  be  known  from  each  other. 

Abstract  is  used  in  the  moral  sense 
only:  separate  mostly  in  a  physical 
sense :  cUsiinguish  either  in  a  moral  or 
physical  sense :  we  abstract  what  we 
wish  to  regard  particularly  and  indivi- 
dually ;  we  separate  what  we  wish  not 
to  be  united ;  we  distinguish  what  we 
wish  not  to  confound.  The  mind  per- 
forms the  office  of  abstraction  for  it- 
self; separating  and  distinguishing 
are  exerted  on  external  objects.  • 
Arrangement,  place,  time,  and  circua»- 


stances  serve  to  separate :  tb 
formed  of  things,  the  outward 
attached  to  them,  the  qualitie 
buted  to  tham,  serve  to  disiing 
By  the  operation  of  abstract 
mod  creates  for  itself  a  muiti 
new  ideas :  in  the  act  of  sep 
bodies  are  removed  from  ead 
by  distance  of  place :  in  the 
dutinguishing  objects  are  di« 
to  be  similar  or  dissimilar.  Q 
are  abstracted  from  the  subj> 
which  they  are  inherent :  count 
separatedhy  mountains  or  seas 
innalntants  are  distinguished  \ 
dress,  language,  or  manners, 
mind  is  never  less  abstracte\ 
one's  friends  than  when  «e| 
firom  them  by  immense  ocei 
requires  a  keen  eye  to  disting% 
jects  that  bear  a  great  resembh 
each  other.  Volatile  persona 
abstract  their  minds  from  tb( 
solemn  scenes  to  fix  them  oo 
oljeclB  that  pass  before  them : 
social  temper  leads  some  men  t 
rate  themselves  from  all  their  < 
nions :  an  absurd  ambition  leads 
to  distinguish  themselves  b] 
eccentricities. 

We  ooght  to  ahttract  oar  minds  firoi 
•erralioB  of  an  ezcellenoe  In  thow  we 
withy  tHl  we  bate  reeeiied  tome  good  taf 
of  the  dlipoaitloo  of  theit  minds. 

FoBiaesih»,  la  hb  panegyric  on  Sir  lai 
too,  clMaa  a  kNig  ennmmtkia  of  that 
pkn^  virtues  and  attainments  wtth  an  oh 
that  be  was  not  dtgtinguUhcd  fVom  oi 
bjr  aaj  ilngvlarlty  either  natnral  or  aflVv 

It  is  an  eminent  instance  of  Newtoi 
rkirttjtotbe  mt  of  mankind  that  be  W4 
sqsamte  knowledge  ftom  thoee  weaki 
whfcb  knowledge  is  generally  dbgraoed.  • 

ABSTRACT,  V.  Abrtdgem 
ABSTRACTED,  V.  Absent 
ABSURD,  V,  Irrational* 

ABUNDANT,  V.  Plent'lfui 

TO   ABUSE,    MISUSB. 

ABUSE,  in  Latin  abusus,  pa 
ofabutor,  compounded  of  a6  fr 
utor  to  use,  signifies  to  use  s 
wear  away  with  using ;  in  dist 
from  MISUSE,  which  signifies 
amiss. 

Every  thin^  is  abused  which  r 
any  sort  of  injury ;  it  is  tnituiea 


*  ymj^mudt  ••OMavKr.arruw.** 


ABUSE. 


ACCEDE. 
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wiitiU,  or  tamed  to  m  wnwig  use. 
Yo«i|  iwople  are  too  prone  to  t^tue 
booki  in  want  of  aetting  a  proper 
filoeoD  their  contents ;  they  do  not 
•hm^  iToid  mtfioiii^  them  in  their 
lifier  veuB,  when  they  learl  ibr  amuse- 
ment ooly  instead  of  impromnent. 
Honejis  abused  ffYten  it  is  dipped, 
or  its  Ta)ue  any  way  lessened ;  it  is 
mmed  when  it  is  spcmt  in  excess  and 
debiadiery. 

I  btv  M  evil  w  peat  aft  Cbe  4iAK««  of  (be  m- 
r,  aMl  jH  then  te  so  om  f  ice  more 


•t  wa  to  vroaf  OT  aUmfr  (Mr 
ftnkki  loc  Urn,  nee  to  lie  to  olken  or  tken- 
whwArlrimke.  Locu. 

ABV6B9   INVECTIVB. 

ABUS£  (v.  Toahae)  is  here  uken 
io  the  metapliorical  application  for  ill- 
tnttnent  of  persons. 

mECnVE,  6om  the  Latin  im- 
wk^flgoifies  to  bear  upon  or  against. 
Hanli  and  unseemly  censure  is  the 
adai  oQomon  to  these  terms  i  but  the 
fixner  is  employed  more  properiy 
^piaA  the  person,  the  latter  against 
taetkiog. 

ihoe  is  addressed  to  the  indivi* 
U,  aod  mostly  by  word  of  mouth : 
vncctnc  is  communicated  mostly  by 
^tJDg.  Abuu  is  dictated  by  anger, 
viiidi  throws  off  all  constraint,  and 
viobtcs  all  decency :  imveetite  is  dic- 
tated bj  party  spirit,  or  an  intemper- 
ate warmth  of  feeling  in  matters  of 
opnioD.  Ahute  is  always  resorted  to 
OT  the  vnlpu'  in  their  private  quarrels : 
^necihe  is  the  ebullition  of  zeal  and 
>U  natore  in  public  concerns. 

I^more  rude  and  ignorant  theman, 
ue  more  liable  he  is  to  indulge  in 
'^ :  the  more  restless  and  opinion- 
ated the  partisan,  whether  in  religion 
Of  politics,  the  more  ready  he  is  to 
^  in  iwrerttoe.  We  must  expect  to 
iBeet  with  almae  from  the  vulgar  whom 
we  nfilend;  and  if  in  high  stations,  our 
coDdact  will  draw  forth  invective  from 
busy  bodies  whom  spleen  has  cou- 
^^^  into  oppositionists. 

^  IB  cBiertafaaomt  gHew  bj  Pfabtralin  (o 
*"*>  ^ik  latiBmim,  TkraiippnB,  a  nuui  of  vfo- 
■^Ittrin  and  iBflasMd  with  wfae,  took  Mme 


^^     J  Ml  neorded,  to  break  oat  lato  tberooit 
"^  **iue  tad  inraH.  CvanBELAiio. 

^I'liitketnewajoresaMlaiaf  alibel;  and 
**>  wevceoridrr  that  no  Baa  Ihrtesthlaki  (he 
aad  patpon  for  (he  paacgj- 


•  ru^JM^Mmnit  "CffmnUt, 


€$ 


rie  gifM  then,  noae  can  (btak  IhenielfM 
oMd  by  their  intecHve.  .  611 

ABUSIVE,  V.  Reproachful. 

ABYSS,  I'.  GlJf, 
ACADEMY,  t/.  ScluX)L 
TO  ACCKDE,  CONSENT,  COMPLY, 
ACQUIESCE,    AGREE. 

ACCEDE,  in  Latin  accedo,  oom- 
pouuded  of  ac  ur  ad  and  cedo  to  go  or 
come,  signilies  to  come  or  fall  into  a 
tiling. 

CONSENT,  in  French  contentir, 
Latin  contention  compotmded  of  can 
together  and  scntio  to  feci,  signifies  to 
feel  in  unison  with  another. 

COMPLY  comes  probably  from  the 
French  complairCf  Latin  compiaceo, 
signifying  to  be  pleased  in  unison  with 
another. 

ACQUIESCE,  in  French  acquie^- 
ceTf  Latin  acquiesco,  compounded  of 
ac  or  ad  and  quiesco^  signiBes  to  be 
easy  about  or  contented  with  a  thing. 

AGREE,  in  French  agrher^  is  most 
probably  derived  from  the  Latin  gruo, 
in  the  word  congruo^  signifying  to  ac- 
cord or  suit. 

V^e  accede  to  what  others  prtpose 
to  us  by  falling  in  with  their  ideas : 
we  content  •  to  what  others  wish  by 
authorising  it :  wc  complif  with  what 
is  asked  of  Ub  by  allowmg  it,  or  not 
hindering  it :  wc  acquietce  in  what  is. 
insisted  by  accepting  it,  and  conform- 
ing to  it :  we  agree  to  what  is  pro- 
posed by  admittnig  and  embracing  it. 

We  object  to  those  things  to  which 
we  do  not  accede:  we  refuse  tliose 
things  to  which  we  do  not  consent y  or 
with  which  we  will  not  comply :  we 
oppose  those  things  in  which  we  will 
not  acquiesce :  we  dispute  that  to 
which  we  will  not  agree. 

To  accede  is  llie  unconstrained  ac- 
tion of  an  equal ;  it  is  a  matter  of  dis- 
cretion :  content  and  comply  suppose 
a  degree  of  superiority,  at  least  t'no 
power  of  preventing;  they  are  acts  of 
good-nature  or  civihty  :  acquietce  im- 
plies a  degree  of  submission,  it  is  a 
matter  of  prudence  or  necessity :  agree 
.  indicates  an  aversion  to  disputes ;  it 
respects  the  harmony  of  social  iutep- 
course. 

Members  of  any  community  ought 
to  be  wiUiug  to  accede  to  what  \%  the 

*,  adktrjr,  ronfecr  d*MMnI.» 
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ACCEPTABLE. 


ACCIDENT. 


general  will  of  their  associates :  pa- 
rents should  never  be  induced  to  con- 
sent  to  any  thing  which  may  prove  in- 
jurious to  their  children :  people  ought 
not  to  cotfnply  indiscriminately  with 
what  is  requested  of  them :  in  all 
matters  of  difference  it  is  a  h{q>pY  cir- 
cumstance when  the  parties  will  ac- 
quietce  in  the  judgment  of  an  umpire, 
which  is  the  greatest  proof  of  their 
willingness  to  agree. 

At  lact  pertnasion,  ineaiice%  and  the  Impeniliii; 
protrare  of  necessitj,  copqueved  ber  virtae,  ud 
•he  aeteded  to  the  fhied.  Cohbrblamd. 

M J  porerty,  hot  not  my  will  eeiurenCt. 

SaAKBTEARK. 

TncHiuttion  will  at  length  eiMrie  ofver  to  fceioa, 
thoofh  we  can  aerer  foroeieeeoa  tocowip^  wlih 
iaeUoBtlon.  Aooisoh. 

This  weoesfat  toacTHiMcelii,  that  the  Sore- 
Kiffn  Befaif ,  the  great  Author  of  Natare^  has  io 
hioB  all  potfible  pecrection.  Admiov. 

We  agreed  to  adopt  the  infiut  aa  (he  orphan 
iM  of  a  dlitaot  relation  of  onr  own  name. 

CvmKSLAHD. 

TO  ACCBLERATB,  V.  To  hostcn. 

ACCENT,  v.  Stress. 

TO  ACCEPT,  V.  To  Receive. 

ACCEPTABLE,  GRATEFUL, 
WELCOME. 

ACCEPTABLE  signifies  worthy  to 
be  accepted. 

GRATEFUL,  from  the  Latin  gra- 
iuM  pleasing,  signifies  altogether  pieas- 
ine ;  it  is  that  which  recommends  it- 
self. The  acceptable  is  a  relative  good ; 
the  grateful  is  positive:  the  fboner 
depends  upon  our  external  condition, 
the  latter  on  our  feelings  and  taste  :  a 
gift  is  acceptable  to  a  poor  man,  which 
would  he  refused  by  one  less  needy 
than  himself;  harmonious  sounds  are 
always  grateful  to  a  musical  ear. 

WELCOME  signifies  come  well  or 
in  season  for  us. 

Acceptable  and  welcome  both  apply 
to  external  circumstances,  and  are 
therefore  relatively  employed ;  but  the 
-former  is  confined  to  such  things  as 
are  offered  for  our  choice,  the  latter 
refers  to  whatever  happens  according 
to  our  wishes :  we  may  not  always 
accept  that  which  is  acceptable^  but 
we  shall  never  reject  that  which  is 
tcelcome :  it  is  an  insult  to  ofier  any 
thing  by  way  of  a  ^fl  to  another  which 
/>  aot  eccepiMt;  it,  i$  ft  gtwt^l  task 


to  be  the  bearer  of  velo 
gence  to  our  friends. 

I  cannot  bnt  think  the  foltowli 
the  Emperor  of  China  to  the  Pope 
poilng  a  coalition  of  the  CbineM 
Chnrehet,  will  be  tuxceptable  to  tl 

The  kids  with  pleasnre  hrowae  the 
The  ahowers  are  grat^ul  to  the  b< 

Whatever  h  rrmote  IVom  comroc 
b  alwa^-s  ivelcame  to  vnl|^r  aa  \ 
dollty. 

ACCEPTANCE,    ACCEF 

Tbough  both  derived  fin 
accept^  have  this  differem 
former  is  employed  to  expr 
stract  action  generally ;  the 
in  regard  to  the  single  obje< 
A  book,  or  whatever  else  i 
us,  may  be  worthy  of  our 
or  not.  A  word  acquires  i 
tion  from  the  manner  in  y 
generally  accepted  by  the  1 

It  la  not  necmary  to  refa«e  h 
had  nun,  when  the  acceptance  I 
pcohation  of  hia  crime*. 

On  the  mluect  of  dreas  1  maj  a 
cantioa  that  the  ladieg  would  do  w 
get  themvlvei.  I  do  not  mean  th 
BM>n  acceptation  of  the  pbraw,  w1 
fometimra  convenient  and  proper  t 

ACCEPTATION,  V.  A 

ACCESS,  V.  Aimiltca 
ACCESSION,  v^  IncrCi 

ACCESSARY,  V,  Abet, 

ACCIDENT,    CHAN 

ACCIDENT,  in  Frencl 
Latin  accidens,  participle  c 
happen,  compounded  of  ac 
caao  to  ffdl,  signifies  the  ti 
out. 

CHANCE,  in  French  ch 
probably  comes  from  the  Li 
and  signifies  like  the  forme 
falling  out. 

Accident  is  said  of  thing) 
been ;  chance  of  things  tha* 
That  is  an  accident  whic 
without  intention;  that  i; 
which  cannot  be  brought  a1 
use  of  means.  It  is  an  ace 
a  house  falls :  it  is  a  chanci 
bow  it  may  fall. 

Accidents  cannot  be  ] 
cibonibti  cannot  h%  calculi 


ACCIDENT. 


ACCIDENTAL. 
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Jteidenis  may  sometimes  be  reme- 
itied ;  ckamces  can  never  be  controlled: 
meeidcnti  give  rise  to  sorrow,  rbej 
aoetly  occasion  mischief;  chanca  giro 
lise  to  hope;  thev  often  produce  dis- 
appointment; it  IS  wise  to  dwell  upon 
neither. 

That  Hult  meeUent  of  All  iiniw^  laUaff  m 
tecy  i»  hatto  UMrif  eaaaei  tka  irtwraptloB  «r 
ftii  Budi;  and  Itet  ImmaiKiaa  gvn  occaiioB 
tottetgfMi«kloi7  Out  ffMadaA  tto  tkM  ■»- 
■aickj  or  the  worUL  Soina. 

faicly  there  cmU  Bot  to  m  giMler  ekmmct 
than  Out  whUi  toMg^C  t»  l%te  tto  Powder^ 


ACCIDBl^,     CONTINGBNCy,   CA- 
SUALTr. 

ACCIDENT,  V.  Accident,  chance. 
CONTINGENCY,  in  French  am- 
Hngence,  Latin  caniifigeniy  narticiple 
fifcontingo,  compoaDOed  ox  con  and 
tmigo,  to  touch  one  another,  signifies 
the  ^in£  out  or  happening  together ; 
or  the  thii^  that  happens  m  conjunc- 
tion with  another. 

CASUALTY,  in  French  catualii, 
from  the  Latin  casualit,  and  cado  to  fall 
or  happen,  signifies  the  thing  that  hap- 
pens m  the  course  of  events. 

All  these  words  implv  whatever  takes 

place  independently  of  our  intentions. 

Accidenli  express  more  than  contingent 

aet;  the  former  comprehend  events 

vith  their  causes  and  consequences ; 

tke  latter  respect  collateral  actions,  or 

drcumstances   appended   to    events ; 

€uualiict  have  regard  simply  to  cir- 

csmstances.    Accidcntt  are  frequently 

oocasiooed  by  carelessness,  and  con- 

iuif^oicia  by  trivial    mistakes;   but 

coaoifMi  are  altogether  independent 

of  ourselves. 

The  overturning  a  carriage  is  an  ac- 
<i^ ;  our  situation  in  a  carriage,  at 
^  ^me,  16  a  contingency ,  which  may 
<>c(asion  us  to  be  more  or  less  hurt; 
the  passing  of  any  one  at  the  time  is  a 
catualhf.  We  are  all  exposed  to  the 
most  calamitous  accidenti  ;  and  our 
^1noea  or  misery  depends  upon  a 
^^^<^uux)  contingencies :  the  best 
*^**oowted  scheme  may  be  thwarted  by 
^^"^^Uiet,  which  no  human  foresight 
^*»  prevent. 

^  Ntaral  impatioica  to  look  fato  fatorlty, 
^^ kiov  wtat  cerlifeMtf  aiaj  kappeo  Co  at 
"^"^f^i  ku  gi«ca  Mrtk  to  OMBjr  ridlmiloai  aita 


aktolato  oowmapd  ovn  fbitaae;  tto  hiftoit 
dagroe  of  It  which  maa  caa  poaets  h  bj  ao 
neaat  eqaal  to  fortultoaa  ermta,  aad  to  luch 
cmtingtHtiet  at  bmj  rite  ia  the  pfoaecation  of 
oar  affkira,  Addowsi. 

Men  are  npoied  to  more  ratumUies  tbaa 
wooMB,  as  battles  ffrtoygtn,  with  aet eral  daa* 
ffoeoa  tnidet  aad  profenioaa.  Aaduoii. 

ACCIDENT,  V.  Event. 

ACCIDENTAL,  INCIDENTAL,  CA- 
SUAL, CONTINGENT. 

ACCIDENTAL,  v.  Accident. 

INCIDENTAL,  from  incident,  in 
Latin  incidens  and  incido  or  in  and 
cado  to  fall  upon,  siguitics  belouging  to 
^  thing  by  chance. 

CASUAL,  V.  Casualty. 

CONTINGENT,  v.  Contingency. 

Accidental  is  opposed  to  what  is  de- 
signed or  planneo,  incidental  to  wl^at 
is  premeditated,  casual  to  what  is  con- 
stant and  regular,  contingent  to  what 
is  definite  and  fixed.  A  meeting  mav 
be  accidental,  nii  expression  incitUntal^ 
a  look,  expression,  &c.  casual,  an  ex- 
panse or  circumstance  contingent* 
We  do  not  expect  what  is  accidental ; 
we  do  not  suspect  or  guard  against 
what  is  incidental ;  we  do  uot  heed 
what  is  casual;  we  are  not  prepared 
for  wliat  is  contingent.  Many  of  the 
most  fortunate  and  important  occur- 
rences in  our  lives  are  accidental; 
many  remarks,  seemingly  incidental, 
do  in  reality  conceal  a  settled  intent; 
a  casual  remark  in  the  course  of  conver- 
sation will  sometimes  make  a  stronger 
impresbiou  on  the  minds  of  children 
than  the  most  eloquent  and  impressive 
discourse  or  repeated  counsel;  in  the 
prosecution  of  any  plan  we  ought  to  be 
prepared  for  the  numerous  contingen- 
cies which  we  may  meet  with  to  mter- 
fere  with  our  arrangements. 

Thl«  book  fell  accidenUUly  lato  the  haadii  of 
one  «ho  bad  never  leea  it  before.  AimitOM 

Savaxe  lodged  at  macb  bjr  accident^  and  patted 
the  nifht  toiDetiaifa  in  mean  honan,  which  are  kC 
OfCB  at  nitbt  to  any  ea$iuU  waadCTen. 

The  dlrtempera  of  the  mind  may  be  flsuratlve- 
ly  cla«ted  under  the  reveral  cbaracten  of  thoae 
■Mladiea  which  are  ineideniml  to  the  body. 

CvMMEULknO. 

We  tee  bow  a  evitt<itc«irt  erent  bafflea  man** 
knowledge  and  evadea  hi«  power.  Sovni. 

ACCLAMATION,  V,  ApplaUSC. 

TO  ACCOMMODATE^  V.  TojlU 


M 


ACCOST. 


ACCOUNT, 


ment  to  entitle  bun  to  the  name :'  a 

perfect  mau,  if  such  an  one  there  ooald 

be,  must  be  free  from  every  moral 

imperfection,  and  endowed  with  every 

virtue.    Accomplished  is  applied  only 

to  persons ;  perfect  is  applicable  not 

only  to  persons  but  to  works,  and 

every  thing  else  as  occasion  requires ; 

it  may  likewise  be  employed  in  a  bad 

sense  to  magnify   any    un&vourable 

quality. 

The  BDicliih  nation  in  the  tine  of  Sbalopeue 
vn  jfct  straggUeK  to  emeife  (torn  tarheiilj;  and 
to  be  able  to  read  and  vrito  iras  an  aectmpUth' 
ment  still  valued  for  its  rarity.  Jobnion. 

A  man  endowed  with  fcreat  perJeetUmg,  with- 
nnt  good  breedinf ,  ii  1i^  one  who  bas  hb  pocket 
fall  of  |R>ld,  but  alwaji  wanti  cl>aos«  for  bi«  or- 
dinary oeoudeasb  Snxuc 

ACCOMPLlSHM£NT>  V,  Quallfi- 

catioTu 

TO  ACCORD,  V.  To  Agree. 
ACCORDANCE,  V.  Hormony. 
ACCORDANT,  V.  Consofuint. 
ACCORDINGLY,  v.  Therefore. 

TO  ACCOST,   SALUTE,    ADDAESS. 

ACCOST,  in  French  atcoitery  is 
ooropouuded  of  ac  or  ad,  and  the  Latin 
coi/a  a  rib  or  side,  signifying  to  come 
by  the  side  of  a  person. 

SALUTE,  in  Latin  $alutOy  from 
la/fis  health,  signifies  to  bid  good 
speed. 

ADDRESS,  in  French  addreuer^  is 
compounded  of  ad  and  dress,  fixim  the 
Latin  direxi,  preterite  of  dirigo  to 
direct  or  apply,  signifying  to  direct 
one's  discourse  to  a  person. 

We  accost  a  stranger  whom  we  ca- 
sually meet  by  the  way;  we  salute  our 
friends  on  re-meeting ;  we  address  in- 
dififereut  persons  in  oonipaoy.  Curi- 
anty  or  convenience  prompt  men  to 
§ccost :  good-will  or  intimacy  to  salute  ; 
business  or  social  communication  to 
address^  Bude  people  accost  every 
one  whom  they  meet ;  familiar  people 
salute  those  with  whom  they  are  barely 
acx)uainted ;  impertinent  people  ad- 
dreu  those  with  whom  they  have  no 
business. 

We  must  accost  by  speaking ;  but 
we  may  salute  by  signs  as  well  as 
words ;  and  address  by  writing  as  well 
as  by  speaking. 

When  JBocai  !•  lent  bj  VlifU  to  tl^e  tbadn. 


he  Mcals  Dido  the  Qneen  of  Carthtgi^  w 
peiidj  had  hurled  to  the  grave;  he  mee 
wWh  tendemeM  and  ezciwes  bnt  the  iai 
away  Hke  Ajaz  ia  mate  disdain.  Ji 

I  was  haraiaed  by  tbe  mnltitude  o 
ttOmtaitoHt,  and  retomcd  the  coounee  < 
with  heritatlon  and  inireopnety.  J 

I  itill  conttnned  to  iland  In  the  waj 
•eaieelyitrensth  to  walk  farther;  when 
MOB  mddretaed  me  In  the  aame  manner. 

J 

ACCOUNT,  RECKONING,  B 

ACCOUNT,  compounded  of 
ad  and  county  signifies  to  coun 
person,  or  for  a  thing ;  an  aooo 
the  thing  so  counted. 

RECKONING,  from  the  v. 
reckon,  signifies  the  thing  reckon 

BILL,  in  Saxon  billy  in  all 
bility  comes  from  the  Swedish  b 
build,  signifying  a  written  conti 
building  vessels,  which  in  Gen 
still  ouled  a  beilbrief;  hence 
been  employed  to  ex  press  variou 
of  written  documents.    These 
which  are  very  similar  in  signifi 
may  firequently  be  substituted 
another. 

Account  is   the  generic,  the 
the  specific  terms :  a  reckonit 
bill  is  an  account,  though  not 
vice  versd :  account  expresses  i 
tails,  with  the  sum  of^  them  c 
up;    reckoning  implies   the    i 
and  notation  of  the  things  to 
koned  up;    bill  denotes  the  * 
with  their  particular  charges. 
count  should  be  correct,  con 
neither  more  nor  less  than  is  \ 
a  reckoning  should  be  explicit, 
nothing  unnoticed  as   to  date 
names ;  a  bill  should  be  fair. 

We  speak  of  keeping  an  acct 
coming  to  a  reckonings  of  sen 
a  bill.  Customers  have  an  < 
with  their  trades-people;  maste 
a  reckoning  with  their  work- 
tradesmen  send  in  their  bills  ai 
periods. 

Accounty  from  the  extensivi 
the  term,  is  applicable  to  evei 
that  is  noted  aown ;  the  partic 
which  are  considered  worthy  oi 
individually  or  collectively 
chants  keep  their  accounts ;  an 
is  taken  at  the  Custom  Horn 
that  goes  in  and  out  of  th< 
dom ;  an  account  is  taken  of  a 
actions,  of  the   weather,  of 


ACCOUNT. 


ACCURATE. 
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plMonena,  and  whatever  is  lemark- 
aUe.  Reekoninfiy  as  a  paiticalar  tenn, 
niDore  partial  m  its  use  :  it  is  mostly 
anfined  to  the  dealings  of  men  with 
ooe  another ;  in  which  sense  it  is  supei^ 
stded  by  the  preceding  term,  and  now 
serves  to  express  only  an  explanatory 
eomDeration,  which    may    be   either 
verbal  or  written.    Bill^  as  implying 
aomethin^  charged  or  engaged,  is  used 
not  only  m  a  mercantile,  but  a  legal 
jeose :  hence   we  speak  of  a  bill  of 
lading ;  a  bill  of  parcels ;  a  bill  of  ex- 
change ;  a  bill  m  indictment,  or  a  bill 
in  parliament. 

Ac  oMsy  tlokrv  1  broBfAa  lo  ny  mecmmfg, 
LM  tbrm  kerorc  jod;  jo«  «o«kl  tluMr  them  off. 
Aid  Mj  yoD  CMind  llwni  la  ^j  kamtiy. 


whb 
■Dd  w  told  list  thm  VM  m  fo«d  lie  In 
the  not  pari-Hir,  vhfeli  the  eoopsDj  wen  mbpot 
to  iMU^biriii^  tkn  ^jiagthm  reekonlng. 

JORMOM. 

Ondiurj  rxpnae  4M«lit  to  be  limited  by  m 
wuS  edau,  and  ordared  to  the  beet,  that  the 
fttfb  nj  be  k:M  ibaa  tbecMtineClMi  abroad. 

Bacoii. 

ACCOUNT,  NARRATIVS, 
DBSCRTFTION. 

ACCOUNT,  V.  Account  y  reckoning, 

XARRATIV^E,  from  narrate,  is  m 
LatiD  nerratus,  participle  of  itArro  or 
gnoru,  which  sigiiiiies  to  make  known. 

PESCRIPTION,  from  rfeicrifcc,  in 
Litia  desert^  or  de  and  tcribo,  signi- 
fies to  write  down. 

Account  is  the  most  general  of  these 
terms;  whatever  is  noted  as  worthy  of 
renurk  is  an  account :  narrative  is  an 
account  narrated  :  description^  an  ac- 
couDt  described.  Account  has  no  re- 
fereaceto  the  person  giving  the  ao- 
coQ&t;  a  narrative  must  have  a  nai^ 
^^]^  description  must  have  n  de- 
*™w.  All  account  may  come  from 
one  or  8e\'eral  quarters,  or  no  specified 
<|usrter;  but  a  narrative  and  descrip- 
^um  bespeak  themselves  as  the  pro- 
duction of  some  individual.  An  «c- 
^■''niay  be  the  statement  of  a  single 
"^.wily;  a  narrative  must  always 
*^**^  of  several  connected  incidents; 
^"^iption,  of  several  unconnected 
P^J^lw  respecting  some  common 
**^9^'  An  account  and  a  description 
°**y  be  communicated  either  verbally 
'^'jn  writing;  a  narrative  is  mostly 
'"**«».    £i  account  may  be  given  of 


political  events,  natural  phenomena, 
and  domestic  occorrcnces;  as  tlie 
signing  of  a  treaty,  the  inarch  of  an 
army,  the  death  and  funeral  of  an  indi- 
vidual: a  narrative  is  mostly  per- 
sonal, respecting  the  adventures,  the 
travels,  tne  dangers,  and  the  escapes 
of  some  particalar  person :  a  descrip^ 
tion  does  not  so  much  embrace  occur- 
rences, as  characters,  appearances, 
beauties,  defects,  and  attributes  in 
general.  Accounts  from  the  armies 
are  anxiously  looked  for  in  time  of 
war:  whenever  a  narrative  is  interest- 
ing, it  is  a  species  of  reading  eagerly 
sought  after :  the  descriptions  which 
are  given  of  the  eruptions  of  volcanoes 
are  calculated  to  awaken  a  strong 
degree  of  curiosity.  An  account  may 
be  ialse  or  true;  a  narrative  clear 
or  confused;  a  description  lively  or 
dull. 

A  man  of  butlnea.  In  pood  compaay.  who 
ffnm  an  atxntnt  of  hhi  abilltlee  and  dl»patchee» 
k  hardly  nftora  intnpportable  than  her  they  call  a 
notable  woBua.  Smoa. 

FVw  nmrrmUvti  will,  rithcr  to  mra  at  wonea* 
appear  more  lacredlbk  than  the  histories  of  the 

Jownoa. 


Moet  reader*,  I  believe,  are  more  charmed 
with  Mllton*li  dnerlptiMH  of  Paradtae  than  of 
hell.  Aooisoa. 

ACCOUNT,  V.  Sake. 
ACCOUNTABLE,  v,Answcrable. 
TO  ACCUMULATE,  V.  To  heap* 

ACCURATE,  EXACT,  PRECISE. 

ACCURATE,  in  French  accurate, 
Latin  accuratus,  participle  of  accuro, 
compounded  of  the  intensive  ac  or  ad 
and  euro  to  take  care  of,  signifying 
done  with  great  care. 

EXAC1,  in  French  exact e,  Latin 
esacius,  participle  of  exigo  to  finish  or 
complete,  denotes  the  (juulity  of  com- 
pleteness, the  absence  of  delect. 

PRECISE,  in  French  precis,  Latin 
pracisus,  participle  of  pnecido  to  cut 
by  rule,  signifies  the  quality  of  doing 
by  rule. 

A  mun  is  accurate  when  he  avoids 
faults ;  exact,  when  he  attends  to  every 
minutin,  lieaves  nothing  undone;  pre- 
cise, when  he  does  it  according  to  a 
certain  measure.  These  epithets, 
therefore,  bear  u  comparative  relation 
to  each  other;  exact  expresses  more 
than  accurate,  and  precise  more  than 
0jract,    An    account   is    accurate  in 


» 


ACCURATE. 


ACCUSE. 


whidi  there  is  no  misrepresentation; 
it  is  exact  when  nothing  essential  is 
omitted ;  it  is  preciu  when  it  contains 
particaler  details  of  time,  place,  and 
circumstance. 

Accuracy  is  indispensable  in  all  our 
concerns,  be  they  ever  so  ordinary ; 
exactnest  is  of  peculiar  importance  in 
matters  of  taste ;  and  in  some  cases, 
where  great  results  flow  from  trifling 
causes,  the  greatest  precision  becomes 
requisite :  we  may,  however,  be  too 
precise  when  we  dwell  on  unimportant 
particulars;  but  we  never  can  be  too 
accurate  or  exact.  Hence  the  epithet 
precise  is  sometimes  taken  in  the  un- 
&vounible  sense  for  affectedly  exact. 
An  accurate  man  will  save  himself 
much  trouble ;  an  exact  roan  will  gain 
himself  much  credit ;  and  a  precise 
man  will  take  much  pains  only  to 
render  himself  ridiculous.  Young  peo- 
ple should  strive  to  do  every  tning 
accurately^  which  they  think  worth 
doing  at  aU,  and  thus  they  will  learn 
to  be  exactf  or  precise,  as  occasion 
may  require. 

Accuracy f  moreover,  concerns  our 
mechanical  labours,  and  the  opera- 
tions of  our  senses  and  understand- 
ings ;  exactness  respects  our  dealings 
with  others;  precision  it  applied  to 
our  habits  and  manners  in  society. 
We  write,  we  see,  we  think,  we  judge 
accurately ;  we  are  exact  in  our  pay- 
ments \  we  are  precise  in  our  modes 
of  dress.  Some  men  are  very  aeeu- 
rate  in  their  particular  line  of  busi- 
ness, who  are  not  very  exact  in  fulfill- 
ing their  engagements,  nor  very  pre^ 
cise  in  the  hours  which  they  keep. 

Ab  emlneot  artia  who  wrought  np  Irfi  pie- 
tsra  wkk  tke  grmHUai  accuracjf,  «ad  gave 
tkem  all  thow  delkato  tovcbn  which  aw  apt  to 
pinw  Che  aleert  eje,  b  iepnieat«d  at  tnalaf  a 


AdeialtlaB  ti  tke  aaly  waj  lAmlv 

ciM  itanlag  of  Moral  words  can  bo 


Thi«  lady  b  the  moit  eMCf  ccobobM,  withoat 
appearing  basj*  Combbtb. 

Ad  appaient  deilre  of  admlratfoa,  a  reflecthM 
ipoB  their  own  merit,  aod  a  pmUe  bphavloBr  la 
tbelr  ceoeral  condoct,  are  almo«t  iuMpaiablo 
aocideBta  hi  heaaties,  Huowu. 

Ab  aptacii  to  J«nible\hlngt  together,  wberein 
ean  he  feond  any  llhcnaw,  htnden  the  mind  from 
occiurwfeeoMCpCiootofthem.  Locks. 

Aaxeb  and  ipiflts,  la  their  Mreral  drfreai  of 
ekvatfcm  above  bi,  may  be  endowed  wHh  ommv 
rompifbiurfre  flicaUlc» ;  and  lofne  of  them,  per- 
hapt,  hafe  voHtet  and  eMct  vIewB  of  all  ftalte 
belagilhat 


ACCURATE,  V.  Correct. 
ACCUSATION,  V.  Comploint. 

TO  ACCUSE,  CHARGE,  IMPEACH 
ARRAIGN. 

ACCUSE,  in  Latin  accuse^  com- 
pounded of  ac  or  ad  and  ctiso  or 
causa  a  cause  or  trial,  signifies  to  bring 
to  trial. 

CHARGE,  from  the  word  cargo  m 
burden,  signifies  to  lay  a  burden. 

IMPEACH,  in  French  euweeher  to 
hinder  or  disturb,  compoimded  of  flu 
or  in  and  pes  the  foot,  signifies  to  set 
one's  foot  or  one's  self  against  another. 

ARRAIGN,  compounded  of  ar  or 
ad  and  raign  or  range,  signifies  to 
range,  or  set  at  the  bar  of  a  tribaoal. 

Tlie  idea  of  asserting  the  guilt  of 
another  is  common  to  these  terms. 
Accuse  in  the  proper  sense  is  applied 
particularly  to  crimes,  but  it  is  also 
applied  to  every  species  of  ofience; 
charge  may  be  applied  to  crimes,  but 
is  used  more  commonly  for  breaches 
of  moral  conduct :  we  accuse  a  person 
of  murder  $  we  charge  him  with  dis* 
honesty. 

Accuse  is  properiy  a  formal  action  ; 
charge  is  an  informal  action:  crimV* 
nals  are  accused,  and  their  occtisa^iojs 
is  proved  in  a  court  of  judicature  to  bo 
true  or  fabe ;  any  person  ma^  be 
charged,  and  the  charge  may  be  either 
subsUmtiated  or  refuted  in  the  jodge* 
ment  of  a  third  person. 

The  CoBStew  of  Hertford,  demandlBC  aa  aa« 
dienoe  of  the  Qacen,  laid  hcfiore  her  the  whttm 
■mtoeof  hb  amlhei^tcraelty,  cBpeeed  tke 
baMlity  of  an  meaumUtm,  hj  wUch  he 
chaffed  with  an  lalent  to  ooamtt  i 
coBid  prodooe  no  adfaatage, 

JoBBeoB^  Lorn  or  Sat 


Ifor  waa  this  IrregalarKy  t|e  oB|y  tkarg* 
which  Loid  Tjiconnel  hronght  agalBiC  Urn. 
Having  gtven  him  a  ooHeethm  of  valaahle  1 
Btamped  with  Ma  OWB  arma,  hehad  the 
tion  to  me  them  in  a  tbort  tiew  etpeeed  Cdc 

JOBBOOB^  I^Wm  09  BATi 


Impeach  and  arraign  are  both  ipe- 
des  of  accusing;  the  fimner  in  appli* 
cation  to  statesmen  and  stata  oo»* 
cems,    the   latter  in   regard  to  tha 

general  conduct  or  principles;  with 
liis  difierence,  that  he  who  imptackes 
only  asserts  the  guilt,  but  dqw  ooi 


ACCUSE. 


ACKNOWLEDGE.      27 


cietenniiie  it ;  but  those  who  mrreigm 
also  take  upon  themseh-es  to  decide: 
statesmen  are  impeached  for  inisd»- 
meaunurs  in  the  administration  of 
government :  kin^  arraign  goi'emors 
of  provinces  and  subordinate  princes^ 
and  in  this  maimer  kings  are- some- 
times arraigned  before  mock  tribo- 
jiaJs:  our  Saviour  was  arraigned 
before  Pilate;  aiMl  creatures  io  the 
madness  of  presumption  arraign  their 
Creator. 

AriilojCltoa,  with  leteugtfal  cviahicr,  impmek' 
94  v-MTal  cottitkTA  andlntiaiBtei  of  Che  ^ymDC 

Cvj 


O  tb«  inezprecMbli*  horror  \\mk  will  jeiat  ■poo 
■  poor  Miioer,  whvn  be  »t«uh  amifmtd  tt  the 
tar  of  dlTlne  ju«ticr. 


TO  ACCUSE,  CENS0RB. 

ACCUSE,  V.  To  accuKy  charge. 

CENSURE,  in  French  censure^  in 
Latin  censura^  came  from  censoTj  a 
Roman  mugistrate  who  took  cogni- 
sance of  the  morals  and  maimers  of 
the  citizens,  as  also  of  the  domestic 
arrangements  of  the  city.  It  signifies 
not  only  the  office  of  censor,  but,  iu  an 
extended  sense,  the  act  of  blaming  or 
punishing  offenders  a^inst  morality, 
which  formed  a  prominent  feature  in 
his  office. 

To  accuMe  is  only  to  assert  the  guilt 
of  another ;  to  cemure  is  to  take  that 
guilt  fur  granted. 

We  accuse  only  to  make  known  the 
offence,  t(i  provoke  inquiry ;  we  een- 
Mure  in  order  to  inflict  a  punishment. 

An  accttsetiom  may  be  false  or  true; 
a  censure  mild  or  severe. 

It  is  extremely  wrong  to  accuse 
another  without  sufficient  grounds; 
but  still  worse  to  censure  him  without 
the  most  substantial  grounds. 

Every  one  is  at  liberty  to  occiue 
another  of  offences  which  he  knows 
him  for  a  certainty  to  have  committed ; 
but  none  can  censure  who  are  not  au- 
thorised by  their  age  or  station. 

Mr.  Locke  meeutu  Uioia  of  fimt  ■etHgwco 
wko  4-Mimm  of  aoni  iMofa  vRli  tto  lent 
rtgfrllj  to  llM  lanBi  tbtj  mho  vw  oC 

B0II6IU« 

If  any  ■«■  Bamc  M«  void*  bj  hb  beait, 
■ml  ipcak  as  he  tltiakir  umI  do  sot  expren  mora 
Hn****TT  to  rrrrj  mao  thia  mro  usoall)-  bare  for 
anj  mn,  lie  cab  fianlljF  Mcjpe  the  centure  til! 
Ifce  wutofbrredlBf,  Tiuotmm. 

.TO  ACHIEVE,  v.  To  accomplish* 
AP0IEVSA13NT9  V*  Deed. 


TO  ACKNOWLEDGE,   OWN,    CON- 
FESS, AVOW. 

ACKNOWLEDGE,  compounded 
of  ac  or  ad  and  knmcledge^  implies  to 
bring  to  knowledge,  tu  make  known. 

OWN  is  a  familiiu*  figure,  signifying 
to  take  to  one*s  self,  to  moke  one's 
own:  it  is  a  common  substitute  for 
confest, 

CONFESS,  in  French  can  fester, 
Latin  conJetsuM^  participle  ofconfiteor^ 
compounded  of  con  taid/ateorf  signifies 
to  impart  to  any  one. 

A vOW,  in  French  arou^,  Latin 
advoveo,  signifies  to  vow,  or  protest  to 
any  one. 

Achnotcledging  is  a  simple  declara- 
tion ;  confetsing  or  owning  is  a  specific 
private  communication;  awwai  is  a 
public  declaration.  We  acknowledge 
lacts ;  con  feu  or  own  faults  ;  avow 
motives,  opinions,  &c. 

We  acknowledge  in  consequence  of 
a  question  ;  we  confess  in  consequence 
of  an  accusation;  we  own  in  conse- 
quence of  a  charge ;  wo  avow  volun- 
tarily. W'e  acknowledge  having  been 
concerned  in  a  transaction ;  we  confeu 
our  guilt;  we  own  that  a  thing  is 
wrong;  but  we  are  ashamed  to  awm 
our  motives.  Candour  leads  to  an 
acknowledgment ;  repentance  produces 
a  con/euion ;  the  desire  of  forgiveness 
leads  to  owning ;  generosity  or  pride 
occasions  an  avowal. 

An  acknowledgement  of  what  is  not 
demanded  may  be  either  politic  or 
impolitic  according  to  circumstauces : 
a  confession  dictated  merely  by  fear  is 
of  avail  only  in  the  sight  of  man; 
those  who  ore  most  ready  to  own  them- 
selves in  an  error  are  not  always  the 
first  to  amend  :  an  avowal  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  actuate  the  conduct  it 
often  the  greatest  aggravation  of  guilt* 

I  nut  acknowledge  for  my  own  part,  that  I 
take  grrater  pleanin'  \m  coniderloi;  tJie  works  ei 
t|ie  rrmtkia  lo  (beir  loiineni^tj,  than  In  their  ml* 
QDtenen.  AoDifoir. 

Aod  DOW  mjr  dear,  cried  she  to  me,  I  will 
fairljr  ou'n,  th»(  it  was  I  that  InRtnictedmj  sirla 
to  encourage  onr  landlord**  addreMi**. 

Gounarni* 

Spile  of  boffvlf  e*en  eiiTj  mskt  conjejii. 
That  I  the  frieadihip  of  the  great  powew. 

FBAiioia. 

Whether  bj  thefr  aettled  and  arewed  aeon  of 
tboQKhtlraa  ullicn,  the  Pemiaoa  wera  able  to 
ilKma  lo  mmj  (rent  eatenC  tht  ? blM  vT  tacit v« 
0 


so 


ACRIMONY. 


ACT. 


ways  senriceable ;  attainments  always 

creditable. 

A  geahiB  ta  never  to  be  aofnlml  hj  srf ,  bet 
It  tbe  ijtti  of  natoir*  Oay* 

leqalriei  after  bapphMM,  uA  mica  fbr  attain^ 
tmg  it,  are  not  ao  BMawary  and  aaehil  to  maa* 
Uod  ai  tbe  arta  of  eonatlatloa,  aad  eapportlof 
mtP»  telf  under  afflktkMi.  Sbjcfbabo* 

ACQUIREMBNT9  ACQUISITION. 

Two  abstract  nonns,  from  the  same 
Terby  denoting  the  thing  acquired. 

ACQUIREMENT  implies  the 
thing  acquired  fbr  and  by  ourselves; 
ACQUISITION,  that  which  is  ac- 
quired fo/another,  or  to  the  advantage 
of  another. 

People  can  expect  to  make  but 
alender  acqtdrements  without  a  con- 
siderable share  of  industry ;  and  in 
such  case  tliey  will  be  no  aeguitition 
to  the  community  to  which  they  have 
attached  themselves. 

Acquirement   respects   rather    the 

esertions  employed;  acquiiitioHy  the 

benefit  or.  gain  accruing.    To  learn  a 

language  is  an  acquirement ;  to  gain  a 

claM  or  a  degree,  an  acquisition.  The 

acquiren^nts  of  literature  far  exceed 

in  value  the  acquisitions  of  fortune. 

Mea  of  tbe  Kieateat  appHeatioa  and  mcfuire' 
■MNlf  caa  look  hack  apoa  nanj  vacant  spacea 
and  negleeted  paita  ot  tine.  Hcanxs. 

Ta  me,  who  have  fakm  palna  to  look  at 
beaatjt  abatracted  from  tbe  oonrideratlon  of  Ita 
btSag  an  ol^ect  of  dcaire;  at  poirer  only  aa 
It  attanpon  another  wJtbootaaj  bopea  of  partak- 
ing aagr  ibnre  of  it ;  at  wbdooi  and  capacitj 
wkhoot  any  pictencion  to  rival  or  favy  ht  «c- 
fiiMrieiu;  tbe  world  b  not  only  a  mere  aoene, 
bnt  a  plenaant  one. 


ACQUISITION,  V.  Acquirement. 
TO  ACQUIT,  V.  To  absolve. 

ACRIMONY,     TARTNESS,     ASPE- 
RITY,   HARSHNESS. 

TuESE  epithets  are  figuratively  em- 
ployed to  denote  sharpness  of  feeling 
corresponding  to  the  quality  in  natural 
bodies. 

ACRIMONY,  in  Latin  acrimonia, 
from  acer  sharp,  is  tiie  characteristic 
of  garlic,  mustan],aud  pepper,  that  is, 
a  biting  sharpness. 

TARTNESS,  from  tart,  is  not  im- 
probably derived  from  tartar,  the 
quality  of  which  it  in  some  degree 
resembles ;  it  is  a  high  degree  of  acid 
peculiar  to  vinegar. 

ASPEIUTY,    IB   Latin   asperilas^ 


from  asper,  and  the  Greek 
fallow,  without  culture  and  ' 
firuit,  signifying  land  that  is  t 
and  rough  to  fa^  tilled. 

HARSHNESS,  from  harsh, 
man   and   Teutonic  herhe,   h 
Swedish  kerb,  Latin  acerbus,  < 
the  sharp  rough  taste  of  unripe 

A  quick  sense  produces  acr 
it  is  too  frequent  among  disi 
who  embitter  each  other's  f 
An  acute  sensibility  coupla 
quickness  of  intellect  produce 
ness  ;  it  is  too  frequent  among  i 
Acrimony  is  a  transient  feelii 
discovers  itself  b^  the  words ;  1 
is  an  habitual  imtability  that 
itself  with  the  tone  and  look 
acrimonious  reply  frequently  gi 
to  much  ill-will ;  a  tart  reply  i 
treated  with  indifference,  as  mi 
of  the  natural  temper,  rather 
any  unfriendly  feeling. 

Asperity  and  harshness  respet 
conduct  to  inferiors;  tbe  mt 
presses  a  strong  degree  of  the 
Asperity  is  opposed  to  mildnc 
forbearance;  harshness  to  ki 
A  reproof  is  conveyed  with  a 
when  the  words  and  looks 
strong  displeasure ;  a  treatE 
harsh  when  it  wounds  the  f 
and  does  violence  to  the  aff 
Mistresses  sometimes  chide  til 
vants  with  asperity;  parent 
harshly  with  their  children. 

The  genins  even  when  he  endeavoni 
entertain  or  tnttract,  yet  anllba  peraecn 
innamerable  crlticka,  who»e  Mcrimoitg  1 
merely  by  tbe  pain  of  aeeLoc  otben  plai 


Cowley  aeena  to  have  poMSied  tbe 
wrUias  nsily  beyond  any  other  of  onr  ] 
bit  pnrralt  of  mnote  thonghts  lod  h 
Into  hanhn«tt  of  ezpressfoa. 

Tbe  nakednesa  and  asperitg  of  tbi 
world  alwaya  fllhtbe  beholder  with  pei 
profonud  aitonithment. 

Tbey  cannot  be  too  iweet  for  tbe  kii 
nest,  Sha 

TO  ACT,    DO. 

ACT,  in  Latin  actus,  from 
direct,  signifies  the  putting  in  : 

DO,  in  German  thun^  com> 
bably  from  the  Greek  izn  at  1 
signifying  to  dispose,  put  in  or 
bring  to  pass. 

We  act  whenever  we  do  any 
but  we  may  act  without  don 
thing.    The  first  of  these  woxtl 


hive,  anil  Um  secand  transib*e  i 
Elliot  Ml  a  tbing,  l>ut  we  alwa^i 
piing.  The  (ii^lupproachee  neaml 
feide*  of  (Km;  it  is  prapeily  tha 
Ifion  of  powci  curporani  or  inental : 

*  11  cIm^j  allied  to  tffin ; 

litcuiK  an  efied  b;  tucli  ui 

Thej  ml  »«t)i  uimisely  who 

■c  ttinn  thflir  abilitie* 

to  mmplnc :  whnc- 

•  (J(>,  IM  US  be  careful  lo  act 

«ul,. 


CT,     DKBD. 
,   wijnl»  action,  act,  and   I'rci, 


nOK,  in  Frr-Dcb  action,  Laliii 
\f  ligntfiw  dating. 

,,  in  French  oUe,  Lniin  artum, 
t  the  Ming  ttone  i  ttie  funDcr 
B  p/oceis  ■  the  tattet  a  reaulD. 
!  mark  tlie  degtecs  uf  action 
b  indicate  envi^ ;  we  inari.  ibe 
>f  attt  nhidi  ioa]i  serve  to 
a  babil  or  character :  we 
■  hTeljTi  vebeioeiit. 


k  viitiioiit  mMm,  K  (AuitiU*  mMm  f 
hm  an  act,  not  an  Mti^  of  indMi^ 
ta  w(  of  vittoa,  an  ad  of  A^  ^ 
actor  dMii?,  and  Aa  Ua.  Itfa  * 
lood  «S*H  M  oaaoMl  dia  haha  af 
OUT  nt-iglitiours ;  hut  a  mm  uct  (if 
charity  among  nica.  Mnny  nohia 
tieliont  ara  dvni.*  in  prirnte,  the  cov* 
'cioiianc.ia  ofwliiih  in  the  i>nl;  rowud 
of  the  doer ;  iho  winett  of  men  mar 
ncciuiunkllycoiiimitucMoffullj'fWhica 
are  not  imputobtc  to  Uioir  gfnac^ 
character.  Nothing  can  be  a  (^atac 
net  of  inipFudcncn  tlian  not  to  lij^ 
on  ocetisionai  revivw  of  our  put  atk 

Action  t  is  a  terra  applied  to  what^ 
ever  is  doue  iu  general ;  oil  Co  tint 
which  is  roniarkablc  or  that  rcquin^ 
to  be  distioguished.  The  sentimeatt 
of  the  heart  are  easier  lo  bediMXivertt 
by  one's  aclioiu,  than  bj  one's  wordai 
it  is  an  heroic  oi'f  to  forpve  our  enenub 
when  we  are  in  a  coodilioo  to  be  tte 
venged  on   him.     Tho   eood   man  la 

■'■■-'   ■-   all  h!»   c   -        -  ^ 


the      Hppearanre    of  evil : 

friiica  is  anxious  to  mark  ev 
,      _     J   suine   di^tinguiibed    ad 


great  p 


tpetk  of  tiuuiy  actt  of  a  paKiculat 
;  wtcall  hita  a  fool  wlio  commil* 
'^Mna*d  acU  of  folly ;  and  him  a 
lipi4  vho  eoiataits  nothing  but  act) 

nMBIMM. 

^Atwa  n  a  cnotioued 

^Ct;  act  ii    a   single 

VW !  the  physical  movement ;  the 

pule  driing.     Our  aclionl   arc  ouf 

wAs  la  lb*  strict  teuae  of  the  word  [ 


isdom  or  virtue. 
Act  aud  deed  ure  bolh  emfimA  fit 
rhat  is  reraarkabk  ;  but  act  a 


Mlbf  nc  acfaiapid :  m  f^lnr  b« 
I  qtial&T  oe  Itiimr  in  PwCnfi^  « 
;  we  tfiqilaj  taaaj,  bath  nmoil 
I  BMDtaL  in  parfbnHBg  a  mi.  A 
BM  «£i|HihM  U^df  bjr  art^  oT 
rt;  tb»  twiiiMiiilH  of tn  tanhj 
Jdt  «r  diMbadiMita 


MAM|iM  Hm  to  thon  J  thaaetof 
Nn|  iajMoJiar  to  .man  t  bat  iha 
.  J tf  Bailing,  nn^n^  «Mib^  Ice. 
SPttMavB  tn  aQ  avmali. 
^dim  tmj  be  oouidmd  Mm 
■VrwtidlactrnlT;  aetiai*  ngvd^ 
j^tHrvAnlH^  and  ipacUodly : 
fflm  gf  an  a  man'i  aetioM,  bat 


S2 


ACTION. 


ACTION. 


ACTION,  GESTURE,    GESTICULA- 
TION, POSTURE,  ATTITUDE. 

ACTION,  r.  To  act. 

GESTURE,  in  French  geste,  Latin 
gettus^  participle  uf  gcroti)  carry  one's 
•elf,  signifies  the  manner  of  carrying 
one*s  bodv. 

GESTICULATION,  in  Latin  gct- 
ticulatio,  comes  from  gesticulor  to 
make  many  gestures. 

POSTURE,  in  French  poiiure, 
Latin  potUura  a  position,  comes  from 
pofi/tts,  participle  of  pono,  signifying 
the  manner  of  placing  one*s  self. 

ATTllTJDE,  in  French  attitude, 
Italian  tOtUudine,  is  changed  from 
aptitude^  signifying  a  propriety  as  to 
disposition. 

All  these  terms  are  applied  to  the 
state  of  the  body ;  the  tormer  three 
indicating  a  state  of  motion;  the  latter 
two  a  state  of  rest.  Action  respects 
the  movements  of  the  body  in  general ; 
getture  is  an  action  indicative  of  some 
iiarticular  state  of  mind ;  gesticulation 
IS  a  species  of  artificial  gesture.  Rais- 
ing the  arm  is  an  action  ;  bowing  is  a 
gesture. 

Actions  may  be  ungraceful ;  gestures 
indecent.  A  suitable  action  sometimes 
gives  great  force  to  the  words  that  are 
littered;    gestures   often   supply  the 

Slace  of  language  between  people  of 
iffercnt  nations.  Actions  characterize 
h  man  as  vulgar  or  well-bred ;  gestures 
mark  the  temper  of  the  mind.  There 
are  many  actions  which  it  is  the  object 
of  education  to  prevent  from  growing 
into  habits  :  savages  express  the  vehe- 
ment pasbions  of  the  mind,  by  vehe- 
ment gestures  on  every  occasion,  even 
in  their  amusements.  An  extravagant 
or  unnatural  gesture  is  termed  a  ges- 
ticulation ;  a  sycophant,  who  wishes 
to  cringe  into  favour  with  the  great, 
deals  largely  in  gesticulation  to  mark 
his  devotion  ;  a  bufltK>n  who  attempts 
to  imitate  the  gestures  of  another  will 
use  gesticulation ;  and  the  mrmkcy 
who  apes  the  actions  of  human  beings 
does  so  by  means  of  gesticulations. 

Posture  '^  is  a  mode  of  placing  the 
body  more  or  less  ditfering  from  the 
ordinal^  habits ;  attitude  is  the  man- 
ner of  keeping  the  body  more  or  less 
suitable  to  the  existing  circumstances. 
A  posture,   however    convenient,    is 


never  assumed  without  exertion 
therefore  willingly  changed :  an 
tude^  though  not  usual,  is  still  m 
iug  to  the  nature  of  things ;  it  is 
fore  readily  preserved.  A  posti 
singular ;  it  has  something  in  it 
departs  from  the  ordinary  carris 
the  body,  and  makes  it  remari 
an  attitude  is  striking ;  it  is  th 
turai  expression  of  character  G 
pression.  A  brave  man  will  pul 
self  into  a  posture  of  defence,  w 
assuming  an  attitude  of  defiance 

Strange  and  forced  positions  > 
body  are  tenned  postures; 
agreeable,  and  expressive  for 
carnage,  are  called  attitudes :  i 
tehanks  and  clowns  put  them 
into  ridiculous  postures  in  ore 
excite  laughter ;  actors  assume 
fui  attitudes  to  represent  tbeii 
racters.  Poitures  are  to  the 
what  grimaces  are  to  the  face ;  ati 
are  to  the  body  what  air  is  I 
figure:  he  who  in  atteirpting  to 
assumes  the  attitude  of'  u  dancei 
himself  into  a  ndiculous  postu 
graceful  and  elegant  attitude  in  d 
becomes  an  atVected  and  lau 
posture  in  another  case. 

Postures  arc  sometimes  u 
employed  in  stage  dancing  ;  thi 
tuaes  arc  necessarily  employ 
painters,  sculptors,  dancing  m 
and  other  artists.  Posture  is 
the  whole  body ;  the  rest,  of  par 
limbs  or  parts.  Attitude  and  j 
are  figuratively  applied  to  oth 
jects  besides  the  body  :  armies  i 
a  menacing  attitude ;  in  a 
posture  of  affairs,  extraordinai 
is  required  on  the  part  of  the  ( 
nient. 

Cicero  conclndea  hlii  celebrated  b« 
Oratore  **  with  loiiie  pn-cept4  for  pron- 
and  actinn^  vHhoDt  which  p^rt  he  afll 
the  best  ontor  In  the  world  can  nerer  w 

Our  beft  Rcton  are  lomewhat  at  m  lo 
port  themwhrea  with  proper  feifwrr, 
move  from  any  ooniiderable  dirtince  to 
of  the  atnj^. 

NelUier  the  jad^ni  of  our  lawi,  nor  1 
f«ittatWe«  of  the  people,  would  be  mui 
ed  by  labonreil  getttcufatiorit  or  bd 
man  the  more,  becanae  he  rolled  hh 
pnSed  his  cbeelif. 

Falaefaood  In  m  nhort  time  foand  I 
ence,  that  her  auperlorllj  conaiaCed  ok 


•  Rooband :  **  Posture,  «itK«da.'* 


ACTIVE. 


ACTIVE. 
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ntalijof 


ud  tke 


dhaage  of  b«r 
Jonnoji. 


WhCB  ICBtCTCdhil 


k8  wu  dttlK  (■  • 

,  with  hh  ejn  fijwd  apoa 

mfter  he  had  eontinned  in  bit  rer^ 

m  qpartcr  9i  ao  hoar,  he  row  ap  ud 

bj  Mi  gntura  to  take  It^ve  of  wiae  fai- 

HAWKBVWOaTH. 


FalMhood  always  eadeavoiued  to  copj  the 
nfaa  and  mtHtudtt  of  truth.  Jonmoir. 

ACTION,  AG£NCT,  OPERATION. 

ACTION,  V.  To  act. 
AGENCY,  V.  To  act, 
OPERATION,  in  Latin  operatio, 
from  opera  labour  and  opus  neied,  sig- 
nifies the  work  that  is  needfbl. 

Action  is    t)ie    effect,  agency  the 
cause.    Action  is  inherent  in  the  sub- 
ject:  agency  is  something  exterior; 
it  is,  in  ract,puttinga  thin«;into  action  : 
in  this  manner,  the  whole  world  is  in 
4UtUm  through  the  agency  of  the  Divine 
JSeing.     Operation    is    action    for  a 
specific  end,  and  according  to  a  rule  ; 
•as   the  operation  of  nature  in    the 
article  of  vegetation. 

II  k  better  thcralbfe  that  the  earth  ihoald 
ahiMt  tti  own  ceetn*,  and  makethoie  umiM 
of  aifcfaC  aad  daj,  than  ezpOM  alvo;« 
fUe  to  the  Mtlen  of  the  oBB.  Beinunr. 


A  fe«  adtaiicei  there  are  la  the  fbllowtaiir 
yapcn  teadia;  to  wert  the  ■Dperlaleadaoce  aad 
MtfOKJf  of  ProrMcBce  in  the  aataral  world. 

WOODWAED. 

Tltt  tree  vheoe  epemecleM  brlaga 

Kaevledce  ci  food  and  lit,  dioa  thou  to  lute. 

MlLT0!ff. 

ACnVS,   DILIGENT,    INDUSTRI- 
OUS,  ASSIDUOUS,    LABORIOUS. 

ACTIVE,  from  the  verb  to  ocf,  im- 
plies a  propensity  to  act,  to  be  doing 
something  without  regard  Co  the  nature 
«f  ibe  object. 

DILIGENT,  in  French  diligenty 
Latin  diligenMy  participle  of  diligOy  to 
vWe  or  like,  impties  an  attachment 
to  an  object,  and  consequent  attention 
to  it 

INDUSTRIOUS,  in  French  indut- 
^^itui,  Latin  induttriut,  is  probably 
^*>saged  frun  eitdbffrtrttf,  that  is  enth 
^  intro  within,  and  itruo  to  build, 
"^Ci  or  do,  signifying  an  inward  or 
^^ugli  inclination  to  be  engaged  in 
^^'BBc  Mfioufl  wurlc 

ASSIDUOUS,  ill  French  attida,  in 
^^  (onduuiy  is  compounded  of  at 
^J  fld)  aud  nduus  from  udco  to  sit, 
^'9u^Dg  to  sit  close  to  a  thing. 

UBORIOUS,  in  French  hhorieiu. 


Latin  2a6ortofaf,  from  labour,  implies 
belonging  to  labour,  or  tlie  inclination 
to  labour. 

We  are  acHve  if  we  are  only  ready 
to  exert  our  powers,  whether  to  any 
end  or  not.  We  are  diligent  when  we 
are  active  for  some  specihc  end.  We 
are  indmtriout  when  no  time  is  left 
unemployed  in  some  serious  pursuit. 
We  arc  u-mduous  if  we  do  not  leave  a 
thing  until  it  is  fmislicd.  Wc  are  /a- 
borioHS  when  the  bodily  or  mental 
powers  arc  regularly  employed  in  some 
oard  labour. 

A  man  may  be  active  without  being 
diligent,  since  he  may  employ  him- 
self in  what  is  of  no  im|)ortance ;  but 
he  can  scarcely  be  diligent  without 
being  active,  since  diligence  supposes 
some  degree  of  activity  in  one's  appli- 
cation to  a  useful  object.  A  man  may 
be  diligent  without  being  industriout, 
for  he  may  diligently  employ  himself 
about  a  particular  favourite  object 
without  employing  himself  constantly 
in  the  some  way  ',  and  he  may  be 
.industrious  without  being  .diligent, 
since  diligence  implies  a  free  exercise 
of  the  mental  as  well  as  corporeal 
powers,  but  industry  applies  prui- 
ci pally  to  manual  labour.  Activity 
and  diligence  arc  therefore  commonly 
the  property  of  lively  or  strong  minds, 
but  industry  may  be  associated  with 
moderate  talents.  A  man  may  be 
diligent  witliout  being  assiduous;  but 
he  cannot  be  assiduous  without  being 
diligent,  for  assiduity  is  a  sort  of  per- 
severing diligence.  A  man  may  be 
industrious,  without  being  laborious, 
but  not  vice  vcrsd  ;  for  laboriousness  is 
a  severer  kind  of  industry. 

The  active  man  is  never  easy  with- 
out an  employment ;  the  diligent  man 
is  contented  with  the  employment  he 
has ;  the  industrious  man  goes  from 
one  employment  to  the  other;  the 
assiduous  man  seeks  to  attain  the  end 
of  his  employment ;  the  laborious  m;ui 
spares  no  pains  or  labour  in  following 
his  employment. 

Activity  is  of  great  iinportance  for 
those  who  have  the  management  of 
public  concerns  :  diligence  in  business 
contributes  greatly  to  success :  indus- 
try is  of  great  value  in  obtaining  a 
livelihood  :  without  assiduity  no  ad- 
vances can  be  made  in  science  or 
literature ;  and  witliout  laborioui  tf 


SI- 


ACTIVE. 


ACTIVE. 


erticms,  considerable  attnimtimfft  'are 
not  to  be  expected  in  nianj  literary 
pursuits. 

Active  minds  set  on  foot  incjairies 
to  v^hich  the  industrimu,  by  asButnoiu 
application,  and  diligent  if  not  iabo' 
rtous  research,  often  afford  satisfactoiy 
answers. 


I  Butff*  ray  BMt  ar^fcilin  to  la^wMtf*, 
mtlieknl  hw  to  tHskfy  that  I  tboniM 
witMa  a  IbrtalghC  othm* 


ProfvidiBoe  bM  nnde-the  bamaa  io«l  an 
U9t  MBf •  JoHmm. 

AeoMtaat  and  naUdliaf  obediMiee  ia  above 
tbe  vouch  of  temitrial  dtttitnee.         JonaoM. 

It  has  been  obaervcd  bj  wilten  of  moraUtj, 
tliat  in  Older  to  qukhoB  baman  indhuhy.  Pro- 
'vMMwe  kHoo  •Mrtrifod  tkat  ow  dally  find  ii 
•ot  to  ht  fueoiimd  wkbotU  laach  palaa  a»d 
labour.  Aohmii. 


If  OTV  •onnbperfbHBodoo  a  pallsl,  wbeaa 
qaaeks  areconcantd,  they  can  daim  no  fraator 
ahare  fei  It  than  VI^r«  lapis  lo  the  coring  of 
JBmu;  be  tried  hb  drill,  was  tery  mutduma 
•bo«ttbe«OMd,  nad  Indeed  vw  the  only  fiil- 
bie  MNM  tbat  rcUoffd  the  boo ;  bnt  the  poet 
•anrrt  aa  It  vai  the  pnrtiwilar  aariatanoe  of  a 
deity- that  ipeeded  the  opefntion.  Pbabob. 

If  ve  look  into  the  brnfie  creation,  we  find  all 
lf«  indivSdnalt  CBfraxed  la  a  painful  and  labtrUut 
'vay  of  Bfe  to  pcocue  a  DiceaaaTy  aababtence  ftar 


ACTIVB,  BRISK,  AGILE,  NIMBLE. 

ACTIVE,  V,  Active,  diligent. 

BRISK  has  a  common  origin  with 
frethy  which  is  in  SaxonyerM,  Dutch 
frisch  or  berth,  l>tansh/ri»kj'ertk,hc. 

AGILE,  in  Latin  a^'(tf,  comes  from 
the  same  ^erb  as  active,  signifying  a 
fitness,  a  readiness  to  act  or  move. 

NIMBLE  is  probably  derived  from 
the  Saxon  nemen  to  take,  implying  a 
'fitness  or  ci^Micity  to  ttike  any  thing 
by  a  celerity  of  movement. 

ilcfiiuly  respects  one's  transactions ; 
briskne$9,  one  s  sports :  men  are  active 
in  carrying  on  business ;  children  ure 
brisk  in  their  play.  Ability  refers  to 
the  light  and  easy  carnage  of  the  body 
iu  spnn^ing ;  nimblenets  to  its  quick 
and  glidmg  muvenieuts  in  running.  A 
rope  dancer  is  ugile;  a  female  movps 
niftibly. 

Acthify  results  from  ardour  of 
mind ;  britknest  from  vivacity  of  feel- 
ing :  agility  is  produced  by  corporeal 
vi|;our,  and  habitual  strong  exertion  ; 
nutibleneu  results  from  an  habitual 
effort  to  move  lightly. 

There  k  not  a  aiore  painfhl  actioa  of  theariMl 
than  Intention ;  yet  In  dreama  it  wocka  with  that 
eaw  and  octfrlfy,  that  wa  are  not  a^geftle  when 


When  tbe  Prince  tonchedhia  ttlrrap,  aad  «■ 
gtbtg  to  apeak,  tbe  oBcer,  with  an  iinieiUMi 
afUUy,  threw  bimaelf  oa  the  eaitt  and 
lUsftet, 


O  fHendn,  I  hear  the  tread  of  nimUe  Aet 
Hatlioc  this  way.  Mntoii. 

ACTIVE,  "BOST,  OVFICIOUS. 

ACTIVE,  V.  Active,  diligertt. 

BUSY,  in  Saxon  gebysgott,  from 
bisgian,  beschiifiigt,  firom  ileteki^ 
tigen  to  occupy,  and  schafftn'Xo  raua 
or  do,  implies  a  propensity  to  be  tN>- 
cupied. 

OFFICIOUS,  in  French  q^feincr, 
Latin  qfficiotut,  from  cfficium  doty  or 
service,  signifies  a  propensity  to  per- 
form some  service  or  omoe. 

Active  respects  tbe  habit  or  dtspo- 
sition  of  the  mind ;  ftiorv  and  ^^ctoa^ 
either  the  disposition  of  the  mind,  or 
the  employment  of  die  moment :  tbe 
former  regards  every  species  of  em- 
ployment; die  latter  odly  pnticillar 
Kinds  of  employment.  An  aetifve  per- 
son is  ever  ready  to  be  employed;  a 
person  is  busy,  when  he  ia  actually 
employed  in  any  object ;  he  b  ^jficir 
om,  when  be  is  employed  in  otbarB. 

Active  is  always  taken  in  a  pxxly  or 
at  least  an  indificrent  sense;  it  is  op- 
posed to  lazy :  6tii^,  as  it  respects  oo 
cupadon,  is  mostly  in  a  ^ood  sense; 
it  19  opposed  to  bdng  at  leisure;  as  it 
respects  disposition,  it  is  always  ima 
bad  sense :  qfficiaut  is  never^tuan  in 
a  Kood  sense;  it  implies  beiqgfagr 
widiout  discreUon.  To  an  actioe  dis* 
posiuon,  nothing  is  more  irksome  .thao 
inaction;  but  it  is  not  oonomiad  to 
iuqiure  into  the  utility  of  the  •cdon. 
It  is  better  for  a  person  to  be  te^r 
than  quite  unemployed;  bat  a  i«fy 
person  will  employ  himself  about  th* 
concerns  of  odiers,  when  he  has. none 
of  his  own  sufficiandy  important  to 
engage  his  attendon :  an  ^^cicNU. par- 
sou  is  as  unfortunate  as  he  is  trooolo- 
some ;  when  he  strives  to  serve  he:  has 
tlie  misfortune  to  annoy. 

The  pnraalta  of  the  «cr<*e  pait  of 
an  olthcf  la  the  paOa  of  lettsiaa  Ml 
on  the  other  hMd,ia  the  loadi  tawtnllh, 
or  pleatnrea. 

We  aee  mattitadea  kmii  In  the 
ricbaaatt  the  fipeaae  oTwIidsiB  sad  vMan. 


ACTOn,    AGENT. 

tenui  varj  according  to  the 
leosesof  the  verb  from  ivbcli 

R  U  used  fot  oiie  vtlio  am  » 
^bo  ,cei)reients  the  nciiuiis 
KtBTS  qI'  othcra,  ithetHer  real 
i. '  ^G>:^T  >«  wd  t)f  ihuiic 
ipl/  DcC  liii  or  in  the  (tead  ol* 

require  Uie  Miwerof  iiuitftt- 
11 ;  «g<p/l  Mie  pifwer  of  jier- 
iliBiu.  AUort  a^e  for  llie 
fif  ofhen  ;  agent!  are  eiii- 
u  tiM  benctiE  of  others. 


'"    ■    "■"■         JUHtaMrtfttMK""  '" 

^  ■°  '"-T.-'  ."T  '—.ITT:. 

bdonno*  Id  IM  linilg  doM. 


It 


t;S^ 


&mtB,  PtAVKR. 
CTOR  nnd  PL/VYER  both 
ID  a  alBge  ;  but  the  former  is 
TslaboD  to  the  part  that  is 
e  Wtter  to  the  profesaioii  that 
a.  We  may  be  actors  occa- 
•(ilhoDt  being  plavers  pro- 
k,  but  we  may  be  pti/i/eri 
iesening  iheiiiinie  of  acJorj, 
rho   personate   characlera  for 

ihoM  who  da  the  same  for  n 
iireptayei 
!  Speak  of  a  coinpaoj  o( play- 

octori.  Ho  likewise  >o  tlie 
e  KDW,  whoever  acts  a  part 
icbtioos,  that  is,  on  tlie  singe 
Dr.ibe  siatie  of  a  ibeairc,  is  an 
but  be  onlj  ii  a  ylnyer  who 
s  the  6ctitioiis  part ;  hence  the 
is  taken*  in  a  bad  or  |oud 
II..:    to    circumst 

iuA  attftcbes  to  hii  ptofeMion. 


What  JB  actual  has  (iroof  uf  Ua  ei- 
istence  nubin  itself,  and  mav  be  ei- 
posud  Id,  the  c^e;  nhnt  is  f;tal  may  b^ 
aaiislikctanlypruved  to  exist;  tuidnhu 
is  putt  ice  {Secludes  the  aecessityof  k 
proof.  A^lMitl  is  opposed  to  the  sUp- 
positioui,  conceited  or  reported;  reaf 
(o  the  feigned,  imaginary ;  p^itive  \o 
tlie  uncertain,  doubtfi(l. 

Whatever  is  the  condition  of  a  thini; 
for  tile  time  teing  in  the  actual  cuii- 
ditiun;  iorrowB  are  real  which  flun 
fruDi  a  9uh»t«ntii(l  c>)usc;  ^rool^  ara 
potitive  which  leave  .^Iie  mind  in  uo 
uncertainty.  The  actual  eliile  of  ii 
nation  is  ubt  to  be  ascertabed  by  la^ 
dividual  instances  of  poverty,  or  ibi 
reverse;  tliera  we  bw  few,  if  a" 
real  objects  of  flOl  '  ' 
nion  beggars  }  4r 
been  related  B 
they  b«*^l 
lorrey  df  ■- 
nuibbd  lo  ftm  JH  . 
kinJ;  .h-lii>M,laD,jaBiBiWti(Br  — 

Tte  niT,a>H^  •(  ■«  MiM  WMfM 

IdMofdtlHltfMI.  '<-ABirifc 

'#•  W  •i' *^ —""*  Wtt  «■<  U 'f^lM 

fM^I^' *a<  « ita  «•  p*pMrtft*t*  •>■  »• 


irni  iltfllWi^^»«**t>i*i>«-    ••™- 
n  ACTUATB,  IKPBL,    WDUCV. 


is 


AttiKSSS. 


ADDRESS. 


AOPfTiON,  V.  Increase. 

io  ADDRESS,  V.  To  OCCOSL 
TO  ADDRESS,   APPLY. 

I 

ADDRESS  is  compounded  of  ad 
and  dresiy  in  Spanish  derecar^  ljBX\n 
direx'h  preterite  of  dirigo  to  direct, 
signifying  to  direct  one  s  self  to  an 
o^ect. 
APPLY, «.  To  addict. 
An  addrets  is  immediately  directed 
from  one  party  to  the  other,  either 
personally  or  by  writing ;  an  applica- 
tion may  be  made  through  the  medium 
of  a  third  person.  An  addreu  may  be 
made  for  an  indifferent  purpose  or 
without  any  express  object;  but  an 
application  is  always  occasioned  by 
some  serious  circumstance. 

We  addreu  those  to  whom  we  speak 
or  write;  but  we  apply  to  those  to 
whom  we  wish  to  communicate  some 
olject  of  personal  interest.  An  ad- 
dreu therefore  may  be  made  without 
an  application;  and  an  application 
may  oe  made  by  means  of  an  addreu. 
It  is  a  privilege  of  the  British  Con- 
stitution, that  the  subject  may  addreu 
the  monarch,  and  apply  for  a  redress 
of  grievances.  We  cannot  pass  through 
the  streets  of  the  metropolis  without 
being  continually  addreued  by  be^ars, 
who  appfy  for  the  relief  of  ortmcial 
more  than  for  real  wants.  Men  in 
power  are  always  exposed  to  be  pub- 
licly addreued  by  persons  who  wish  to 
obtrude  their  opinions  upon  them, 
and  to  have  perpetual  applicationt 
from  those  who  solicit  favours. 

An  addreu  may  be  rude  or  civil,  an 
mpplication  may  oe  frequent  or  urgent. 
It  is  impertinent  to  addrest  any  one 
with  whom  we  are  not  acquainted,  un- 
less we  have  any  reason  for  making  an 
application  to  them. 

Many  tM  Ae  Incorenlencet  mhkh  happm 
fhHD  the  Improper  Burner  of  mddrett^  In  com- 
moB  vpefdi,  betireca  perKMU  of  Cbe  nme  or  dif> 
IbKDt  qoftlity.  SnsLK. 

T1i«s  all  the  wordc  of  lordiUp,  hoooiir,  ud 
fnee^  vn  oolj  repetition!  to  a  man  that  the 
Klag  iMia  ordried  Urn  to  be  called  lo,  bnt  no 
cfldeoeaafhat  there  It  any  thins  In  hlmadf  that 
wovid  gife  Cbe  Man,  who  mfpliet  to  blm,  thoM 
Ideas  wtthoat  the  erealkm  of  bb  master. 


ADDRESS,  SPEECH,  HARANGUE, 
OEATIOM. 

ADDRESS,  V.  To  addreu. 


SPEECH,  (fool  tpeaky  signifies  tlM 
thing  spoken. 

HARANGUE,  probably  come* 
from  ara  an  altar,  where  haranguet 
used  to  be  delivered. 

ORATION,  from  the  Latin  oro  t6 
beg  or  entreat,  signifies  that  whidt  it 
said  by  way  of  entreaty. 

All  these  terms  denote  a  set  form  or 
words  directed  or  supposed  to  he  cti**' 
rected  to  some  person  :  an  addreii  in 
this  sense  is  always  written,  but  the 
rest  are  reaHy  spoken  or  sappowd  tb 
be  so;  a  Mpeeck  is  in  general  that 
which  is  Mldressed  in  a  formal  idanoer 
to  one  person  or  more ;  an  harmn^ne 
is  a  noisy  tnmultuons  tpeeck  addressed 
to  many;  an  oration  is  a  solemn 
ipeeck  for  any  purpose. 

Addreuet  are  frequently  sent  op  to 
the  throne  by  public  bodies,  jjpeecilef 
in  Parliament,  like  Aorangiiei  tl  tiefr^ 
rions,  are  often  little  better  than  the 
crude  effusions  of  party  spirit.  Thd 
orationt  of  Demosthenes  and  Cioeroy 
which  have  been  so  justly  admired^ 
received  a  polish  from  the  oprrecdng 
hand  of  their  authors,  before  they  were 
commnnicated  to  the  pnblic. 

Addreu€$  of  thanks  are  occaskmcHy 
presented  to  persons  in  hi|^  statiMit 
oy  those  who  are  anxiotis  to  express  8 
sense  of  their  merits.  It  is  customar? 
for  the  King  to  deliver  tpeeckei  to  bora 
houses  of  pariiament  at  tb^r  opening. 
In  all  popular  governments  there  b  s 
set  of  persons  who  have  a  trick  of 
making  haranpie$  to  the  popuiebs^  in 
order  to  render  them  dissatisfied  with 
the  men  in  power.  Funeral  orotkmM 
are  commonly  spoken  over  the  girave. 

Wbeo  Lo«ls  or  France  had  lost  tba  battit  of 
FoBtenoy,  the  MUreMettoblm  atthat  ti«M  ««v 
tall  of  bb  focUtnde.  Uoank 

Every  clrcuBstanca  Id  their  tpetekm  and 
actions  is  with  jastlce  and  ddkaej  adaptad  !• 
tho  pcfsons  who  speak  and  act. 

Ammso*  oh  HsBtomm 

Than  is  seareeiy  a  city  in  Girat  BiiUla  bat 
has  one  of  this  tribe  who  takes  it  tato  Ms  pi»> 
taction,  and  on  the  saaiket  days  hmrmntmet  th« 
IDod  peopio  of  the  place  with  aphoriMns  maA  re- 
cipes. Pbabcb  o»  Qoacbs. 

How  cold  and  vntfbctinf  the  best  onrtloii  la 
the  world  wonldbe  wUkoat  the  proper  uraaaalB 
of  rolee  and  lestnre,  there  are  two  nwaifeahls 
iBStaaoes  ia  the  case  of  Llgarlas  aad  Ihat  of 
MUo.  SwiR. 

ADDRESS,  V.  Dexterity. 
ABDULS)  v.  Dtreetton. 


ADDUCE. 


ADHESION. 
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ADTAltCB* 

ADDUCE^  in  Latin  adducop  com- 
Dounded  of  md  mnd  duco  to  lead,  sic- 
lufies  to  bring  forwaids,  or  foTk 
tlun^. 

ALLEDGE,  in  French  allegwryin 
Isdn  alle^o^  compounded  of  a/ or  oii 
and  Ugo,  in  Greek  uym  to  speak,  sig- 
nifies to  speak  for  a  diiag. 

ASSIGN^  in  French  assigner, 
XAtin  MsignOj  compounded  of  at  or 
od  and  ugm>  to  sin.  or  maiiE  out,  sig- 
nifies to  set  apart  Tor  a  porpose. 

ADVANCE  comes  fiom  the  Latin 
adveniif,  compounded  of  ad  and  vemo 
to  came,  or  caii5e  to  corner  signifying 
to  bring  forward  a  thing. 

An  argproent  is  adduced;  a  fiict  or 
a  chan^  is  alUdftd;  a  reason  is  a^ 
iigned ;  a  position  or  an  opiuion  is 
aavamatd.     What  is  addiuea  tends  to 
ONToborate  or   invalidate;    what  is 
aikdged  tends  to  criminate  or  excul- 
pate ;  what  is  atdgned  tends  tojustify ; 
what  is  adiMOieed  tends  to  explain  and 
illustrate.     Whoever   discusses    di»- 
puted  points  must  have  aiguments  to 
adduce  in  favour  of  his  principles : 
censures  should  not  be  passed  where 
nothing  improper  can  be  alledged :  a 
conduct  is  absurd  fior  which  no  reason 
can  be  auigned :  those  who  advance 
what  they   cannot   maintain   expose 
thor  ignorance  as  much  as  their  folly. 
The  reasoaer  adduces  facts  in  proof 
of  what  he  has  advanced.    Tlie  ac- 
cuser alledges  circumstances  in  sup- 
port of  his  diaise.    The  philosophical 
uvestieator  auigns  causes  for  parti- 
colar  phenomena. 

We  may  controvert  what  is  ad^ 
duced  or  advanced;  we  may  deny 
what  is  alUdged,  and  question  what 
isattiigiM^. 

IhavenyUai  Cabas  aUmcc*  netthfronl 
mm  wdttm  aathofftt^  ifataM  Chiiit'k  mlnckf. 

CVMMMtaJkMD, 


Id  kb  deftMe,  tkat 
to  niM  Hifftb,  sad  to 


what  prafUealtal 

for  ttaM  thiae  partlealus,  wa  ihall 

off  tba«|iBvai  thanr  dbpav" 

to  Ikek  KUgloB,  hara  flu^ 

a|a»  BBdevaijMidDaoffthawaffM, 

■■■tfa  Itor  IhaGMMlOM 

kaaid  of  OM  fbat,  havtoc  Ainuicad 


to  we  tha  cspwkMBU  1^  viikh.  tbtj  war*  eat^ 
Mad,  JoaatoM. 

ADBaUATB,  f/.  Pr<^)ortumaie, 

TO  ADBBRB,  ATTACH. 

ADHERE,  from  the  French  ad- 
herer,  Latin  adhareOf  is  compounded 
of  ad  and  h4ereo  to  stick  close  to. 

ATTACn,  in  Fronch  attacker^  is 
compounded  of  at  or  ad  and  tach  or 
touch,  both  which  coma  fix)m  the  Latin 
tango  to  touchy  signifying  to  come  so 
neara^  to  touch. 

A  thing  is  adherent  by  the  union 
which  nature  produces ;  it  is  attached 
by  arbitrary  Ues  which  keep  it  close 
to  another  thing.  Glutinous  bodies 
are  apt  to  adhere  to  every  thing  tbey- 
touch:  a  smaller  building  is  some- 
times attached  to  a  larger  by  a  pas- 
sage, or  some  other  mode  of  commu- 
nicatioB. 

What  adheres,  to  a  thing  is  closely 
joined  to  its  outward  surface;  but 
what  is  attached  mn^  ba  fastened  to  it 
b^  the  intervention  of  a  third  body. 
There  is  au  universal  adhesion  in  all 
tbe  particles  of  matter  one  to  another : 
the  sails  of  a  vessel  are  attached  to  a 
mast  by  means  of  ropes. 

In  a  figurative  sense  the  analogy  it 
kept  up  iu  the  use  of  these  two  words. 
Adherence  is  a  inude  of  conduct ;  at- 
tachmcnt  a  state  of  feeling.  We  ad- 
here to  opinions  which  we  are  deter- 
mined not  to  renounce ;  we  are  attach^ 
ed  to  opinions  for  which  our  feelings 
are  strongly  prepossessed.  It  is  the 
character  of  obstinacy  to  adhere  to  a 
line  of  conduct  after  it  is  proved  to  be 
injurious :  some  persons  are  not  to  be 
attached  by  the  ordinary  ties  of  rela- 
tionship or  friendship. 

The  Sna  adherence  of  Uie  Jevi  to  iMr  rell- 
1^  to  ao  kfli  raoutthablo  tbu  thair  annbm 
and  dbpenioo.  Addmon. 

Tbe  play  which  Ihh  pitketfe  prologue  was 
mttmcked  to  «a»  a  cooMd}',  to  which  Lahnfua 
took  Um  fharartrf  of  a  lUre.  Combkelamb. 

Tha  coaqaeior  ■aeuu  to  hate  heea  tnUy  ap- 
priaei  of  the  stiangth  which  the  aaw  goveraamt 
might  derho  from  a  clergy  Bon  clotelj  mltaehed 
to  hioMelf.  TrawHiTr. 

ADHERB,  V,  To  Stick. 

ADHBRBNCB,  V.  AdhcSlOn. 

ADHBRBNT,  V.  FbUoUfCr. 

ADHBSION,  ADUBRENCE. 

Tmess  term  are  both  derived  bom 
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ADMIT. 


ADMlt. 


the  verb  adhere,  one  expressing  the 
proper  or  figurative  sense,  and  the 
other  the  moral  sense  or  acoeptation.. 
There  is  a  power  of  adkision  in  all 
glutinous  booies;  a  disposition  for 
adherence  in  steady  minds. 

We  mftr  eqval  p«in  from  tlw  pgrtlaacfcwn 
mdkaUn  of  vnweleoiDe  Images  ■•  ^^nMB  ^^ 
gfmnmctuoof  tboM  wliUiuepkHteff  tadwe- 
fkL  JamMii. 

SUkfftKt^adktrenee  io  gaigral  mtoiehu 
czfowdhimtothaoeBMiroorarllkki,  whofonn 
thtk  JBdgmnenti  vpon  mtfrover  principles. 

JoamoN. 

ADJACENT,     ADJOININGi     CON- 
TIGUOUS. 

ADJACENT,  in  Latin  adjkieru, 
participle  of  adjicio,  is  compounded 
of  ad  and  iflCfo  to  lie  near. 

ADJOINING,  as  the  words  imply, 
signifies  being  joined  together. 

CONlTGUOUSjin  French  contigu, 
Latin  coniiguus,  comes  from  conting  or 
con  and  iangOy  signifying  to  touch  close. 

What  is  adjacent  may  be  separated 
altogether  by  the  intervention  of  some 
third  object;  what  is  adjoining  must 
touch  in  some  part;  and  what  is  con- 
tiguous must  be  fitted  to  touch  entirely 
on  one  side.  Lands  are  adjacent  to  a 
house  or  a  town  ;  fields  are  adjoining 
to  eadi  other;  and  houses  contiguous 
to  each  other. 

'  Tbej  kave  been  beatiiiK  up  for  volonteer*  at 
Yoric,  and  tbe  tovna  miUjacent ;  but  nobody  will 

Gramviub. 


At  he  happeoe  to  bava  no  eatate  adfoining 
eqnal  to  hii  own,  hli  oppicmiona  are  often  borne 
uitbottt  nnbUnce.  Joaiuow. 

'V  We  arrived  at  tbe  vtaioet  boamdariea  of  a 
wood  wbkb  lay  contiguoug  to  a  plain.    Stbslk. 

ADJKCTivB,  V.  Epithet. 
ADJOINING,  V,  Adjacent, 

TO  ADJOURN,    V.  To  pTOTOgUe. 
TO  ADJUST,  V.  To  Jit. 

TO  ADMINISTER,  V-  To  minis' 
ter. 

ADMINISTRATION,  V.  Govem- 

tnent. 

ADMIRATION,  V.  Wwider. 
TO  ADMIRE,  V.  To  wonder. 
ADMISSION,  V.  Admittance. 

TO  ADMIT,*  RECEIVE. 

ADMIT^  in  French  admettre,  Latin 


admittOf  compomided  of  ad  mn 
signifies  to  send  or  suffer  to  pai 

RECEIVE,  in  French  i 
Latin  recifio,  compounded  o 
copib,  signifies  to  take  back  or 
self. 

To  admit  is  a  general  te 
sense  of  which  depends  upc 
follows;  to  receive  has  a  c 
sense  in  itself:  we  cannot  s 
admitting,  without  associatinj 
^  idea  of  the  object  to  whic 
admitted;  but  receive  indc 
relative  idea  of  the  receiver 
received. 

Admitting  is  an  act  of  rela 
portance ;  receiving  is  always 
tivo  measure :  a  person  may  b 
ted  into  a  house,  who  is  not  pi 
from  entering ;  he  is  received 
the  actual  consent  of  some  int 

We  may   be  admitted    in 
capacities  ;  we  are  received 
guests,  friends,  or  inmates, 
are  admitted  to  the  tables, 
familiarity  or  confidence  of 
they  are  hospitably  received  \ 
who  wish  to  be  their  entertains 

We  admit  willingly  or  relu 
we  receive  politely  or  rudely, 
ambassadors  are  admitted  to 
encc,  and  received  at  court, 
necessary  to  be  cautious  not  i 
any  one  mto  our  society,  who 
be  agreeable  and  suitable  com| 
but  still  more  necessary  not  tc 
any  one  into  our  houses  whose 
ter  may  reflect  disgrace  on  oui 

Whoever  is  admitted  as  a 
of  any  community  should 
himself  as  bound  to  confon 
regulations:  whoever  is  recti 
the  service  of  another  should : 
make  himself  valued  and  e< 
A  winning  address,  and  a 
manners,  gain  a  person  ad, 
into  the  genteelest  circles :  tl 
for  affording  amusement  pre 
person  a  good  reception  am 
mass  of  mankind. 

The  Tyrian  train,  admitted  to  the  fea 
Approacb,  and  on  tbe  paluted  coucbei 

lie  star'd  and  roUM  bb  bayard  eyes  i 
Tben  aald*  Alas  I  wbat  eartb  remains. 
Is  open  to  receire  nnhappy  me. 

Somewbat  Is  tore  desi^M  by  fiand  or 
Trust  not  tbeir  presents,  nor  admit  tb 


*  OInrdi  *■  Adnettre,  iveevolr.** 


ADMIT. 


ADMIT. 
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MM  fhiwhue  applm  bav,  tbai  bora  tat  lc«?M. 

DftTon. 

ro    ADMIT,     ALLOW,     PERMIT, 
SUFFER,    TOLERATE. 

ADMIT,  V,  To  admit,  receive. 
ALLOW,  in  French  allouer,  com- 
MMinded  of  the  intensive  syllable  al 
>r  ad  and  fouer,  in  German  ^r>6«R,  old 
German  iaubzan,  low  German  laven, 
Swedish  l^wa,  Danish  Inve,  &c.  Latin 
diw  praise,  landare  to  praise,  signiiics 
o  pve  consent  to  a  thing. 

PERMIT,  in  French  permUtre, 
ELatin  permitht,  is  compounded  of  per 
-liroogb  or  awajr,  nnd  miiio  to  send  or 
^C  go,  signifying  to  let  it  go  its  way. 

SUFFER," in  French  souffrir,  Latin 
rwLffero,  is  compounded  of  m6  and^ero, 
^mgmfving  to  bear  with. 

TdLERATE,  in  Latin  tohmtut, 
participle  of  toUro.  trora  the  Greek 
B-A««  to  sustain,  sii;nityinj5  also  to 
iyeu  or  bear  with. 

The  actions  denoted    by  the  ilr^t 
three  are  more  or  less  voluntary  ;  thusc 
of  ttra  last  two  are  involuntary  :  admit 
is  less  voluntary  than  alloa  ;  and  tliiit 
tban]>enHiY.    We  admit  what  we  pro- 
fess Dot  to  know,  or  seek  not  to  pre- 
vent ;  we  allow  what  we   know,  »nd 
tscitlj  consent  to;  we  permit    what 
^e  sathorise  by  a  fonual  consent  ;  wc 
(ulfer  and  tolerate  what  we  object  to, 
but  di)  nnt  think  proper  to  prevent. 
^S^  admit  of  things  from  inadvertence, 
or  the  want  <A  inclination  to  prevent 
thnn;  v;e  allow  of  things  from  easiness 
of  temper,  or  the  want  of  resolution  to 
<>ppu«  them  ;  we  permit  things  from 
»  desipoto  obli'^eor  a  dislike  to  refuse ; 
^f'  t'tffer  things  for  want  of  ability  to 
'"Do^  thein ;  we  tolerate  things  from 
nMXJTes  of  discretion. 

Wlat  i,  admitted,  aliened,  tuffercd, 
or  tolerated^  lias  iiln*aHy  been  dune  ; 
wlat  ia  ptrmitted  is  <fcsired  to  be 
done.  To  admit,  suffer,  and  tolerate, 
^  said  of  what  ought  to  be  avoided ; 
«//«r  and  permit  of  things  good,  bad, 
^  indifferent.  Suffer  is  employed, 
n'wiy  with  re«rard  to  private  indivi- 
dnals;  tolerate  with  respect  to  the 
civil  power.  It  is  dangerous  to  admit 
w  familiarities  from  persons  in  a  sub- 
^^iMinate  station,  as  they  are  apt  to 
'l^^fucrate  into  impertinent  freedoms, 
**hidi  though  not  allonrable  cannvt  be 


so  conveniently  resented  :  in  this  case 
we  are  often  led  to  permit  what  we 
might  otherwise  prohibit :  it  is  a  great 
mark  of  weakness  and  blindness  in 
parents  to  stiffcr  that  in  their  children 
which  they  condenm  in  others:  opi- 
nions, however  absurd,  in  matters  of 
religion,  must  be  tolerated  by  the  civil 
authority,  rather  than  violate  the 
liberty  of  conscience. 

A  well  regulated  society  will  be 
careful  not  to  admit  any  deviation  from 
good  order,  which  may  afterwards 
become  injurious  tis  a  practice :  it  fre- 
quently happens  tliat  what  has  been 
allowed  from  indiscretion  is  afterwards 
claimed  as  a  right :  no  earthly  power 
can  permit  that  which  is  prohibited  bv 
the  divine  law  :  when  abuses  are  lu/- 
Jered  to  creep  in,  and  to  take  deep 
root  in  any  established  institution,  it 
is  difficult  to  bring  about  a  reform 
without  cndangeiing  the  existence  of 
the  whole ;  when  abuses  therefore  n^-e 
not  very  grievous,  it  is  wiser  to  tole*- 
rate  them  than  run  the  risk  of  produc- 
ing a  greater  evil. 

Bnfh  rToi*««  declued  that  th^  could  mdtnlt 
of  no  treaty  with  the  king,  till  he  toek  down  Iim 
KtancUrd  antl  recalted  hb  procUnuUoni,  la  wlilcU 
the  Parlicmrut  wppoietl  thcoudfet  to  be  df* 
dared  traitors.  IIi-mi-. 

Flutnrch  svyt  very  fiaely,  that  a  min  sIiouM 
not  allow  biniself  to  hate  evuu  hiti  eccmic^. 

^\DOISO!V 

Permit  oor  vhip«  a  shelter  on  year  sliorcf. 
Refitted  from  your  woodi  with  planki  and  oi:  << ; 
That  If  onr  [,T\uce bi»  tafc, we  luiy  rt'iic-.r 
Our  dmtiirj  crmrse,  and  lUly  pumae.  DavDini. 

No  m*n  can  Ha  said  to  fojoy  health,  ttfau  N 
only  not  'irk,  ulthont  he  feel  within  hhnieir  -i 
il|;htiionie  and  invigilating  principle,  which  will 
not  tuffer  him  to  remaio  idle.  SrccTATou. 

No  man  ou^ht  to  be  toltrated  in  an  liabitual 
humour,  whim,  or  particularity  of  behaviour,  by 
any  wiio  do  not  wait  upon  him  for  bnad. 

STEU.U 

TO  ADMIT,  ALLOW,  GRANT. 

ADMIT,  V,  To  admit,  receive, 
ALIiOW,  a.  To  admit,  allow. 
We  admit  the  truth  of  a  position ; 
allow  tlic  propriety  of  a  remark  ;  grant 
what  is  acsiri>d.    Some  men  will  not 
readily  admit  the  possibility  of  over- 
coming bad  hubits  :  it  is  ungenerous 
not  to  allow  that  some  credit  is  due 
to  those  who  effect  any  reformation  in 
themselves :    it    is   necessary,   before 
any  argument  can  be  commenced,  that 
somerhi;];:;^  should  be  taken  for  gfonted 
on  both  sides. 


43        ADMITTANCE. 


ADMONITION. 


Tboogjli  tbeflUllbaitj  of  mufu  ration,  mi  (ha 

BanovBca  vt  hto  knowledfe,  are  verj  llbenUj 
dMfened,  yet  tba  eoodiict  of  those  who  so  wQ- 
Mi^  mimtt  the  weahMti  of  hvuam  nttrnn, 
to  dJieoMT  that  ihit  sdBoirledjieiiMDt  1i 


Into  fhr 
bfii|i» 


The  wnM»  fai  atbelBB  en  perpetnnj  toitiBr 
tteir  Mmdi  to  come  oter  to  then,  allhovfh  they 
mUow  that  neithcc  of  them  ibaUsvt  any  thtng  hy 
the  hufala.  ilDDnoff. 

I  lake  li  at  the  lame  tloie  for  gnmted  that 
the  ImmortaUty  of  the  nnl  ii  fofldeatly  erta- 
by 


ADMITTANCE,  ACCESS. 

ADMITTANCE  marks  the  act  or 
tiberty  of  aiiniittiDg  (v.  To  admit,  re- 
eehe). 

ACCESS^  from  aceedo  to  approach 
or  cama  up  to,  marks  the  act  or  liberty 
of  approaching. 

We  gat  admiitanct  into  a  place  or  a 
society ;  we  have  access  to  a  person. 

Admittance  may  be  open  or  ex- 
cluded ;  aceen  may  be  free  or  difficult. 

We  bare  admittance  when  we  enter ; 
we  have  access  to  him  whom  we  ad- 
dress. 

There  can  be  no  acuu  where  there 
is  no  adMt^once ;  but  there  may  be 
Mimtf  f  anoe  without  atcen, 

Serrants  or  officers  may  grant  us  ad^ 
mittanee  into  the  palaces  of  princes ; 
but  the  latter  only  can  allow  us  accett 
to  their  persons. 

As  ay  pteanres  aie  almoet  whoUy  coDflned  to 
thoee  of  the  light,  1  take  tt  for  a  peenliar  happi- 
MM  that  I  have  always  had  aa  easy  and  fluai- 
liar  cdmittmee  to  the  fak  sex. 


Do  Mt  he  aarptised,  aiost  holy  fhther,  at  ss^ 
lag,  iaitead  of  a  coaMoih  to  Iaii«h  at,  year  eld 
firtead  who  has  taksn  this  way  of  mcee§§  to  ad- 

moDhh  yea  of  year  own  folly. 


ADMITTANCE,  ADMISSION. 

Thess  words  diflfer  according  to  the 
different  acceptations  of  the  primitive 
from  which  they  are  both  derived  ; 
the  former  being  taken  in  the  proper 
sense  or  familiar  style,  and  the  latter 
in  the  figuracif  e  sense  or  in  the  grave 
style.  

The  ADMITTANCE  to  public 
places  of  enlertainment  is  on  parti* 
Golar  oocaaiona  difficult.  The  AD- 
MISSION of  irregularities  9  however 
trifling  ill  the  commenoement,  is 
mostly  atfpded  with  serious  conse- 
tfoenoes. 


the 


JhOeitofet 


of  the  ani 
fkooi  a  rlRhilty 


TO  ADMONISH,  ADVISB. 

ADMONISH,  m  Latia  admmua,  is 
compounded  of  the  intensive  o^  and 
aioaeo  to  advise,  signifying  to  pot  seri- 
ously in  mind. 

ADVISE  is  compounded  of  the- 
Latin  ad  and  vistis,  participle  of  video 
to  see,  signifying  to  make  to  see  or  to 
show. 

Admonish  mostly  regards  thepast i, 
advice  respects  the  future.  Wa  ad- 
monitk  a  person  on  the  errors  he  has 
committed,  by  representing  to  him  tha 
extent  and  cousequences  of  bn  o^ 
fence ;  we  advise  a  person  as  Co  his 
future  conduct,  by  (pving  him  rales 
and  instructions.  Those  who  ase 
most  liable  to  transgress  require  to  he 
admonished;  those  who  are  most 
inexperienced  require  to  be  adoieedm 
Admonition  serves  to  put  people  on 
their  guard  against  evil;  admcc  to 
direct  them  in  the  choice  of  good. 

The  prtfaut  wriUaf  It  oalj  to  mttmtmttk  As 
world  that  thejf  dMlI  aot  ind  no  aa  Ua  bat » 
hmj  ipeciator.  Stoauc. 

MjT  worthy  Mead,  tie  dhrijnaB,  taM  m^ 
that  be  woadored  aay  ordor  of  ftmtm 
tilBk  thnwltea  tK>  caaiUenMi  ta  to( 


Mooaa. 


ThajTMpri  haittta  0Bl|^  a  Ins  admltttvm 


ADMozirnox,  warning,    cau- 
tion, 

ADMONITION,  •.  Jbmimomisk. 

WARNING,   ia  Saxon  warmiem^ 
German  aMintea  probably  froas  vnmk 
ren  to  perceive,  sigpifies  making  to 
see. 

CAUTION,  from  coms  to  bevtore, 
signifies  the  making  beware. 

A  guarding  against  evil  is  coanacm 
to  tliese  tenns;  but  admomtiom  e«r* 
presses  more  than  wamimg,  and  that 
more  than  cmutionm 

An  admonition  respects  the  morol 
conduct;  it  comprehends  rsasooiog 
and  remonstnuice :  watmimf  and  eaa»- 
tUm  respect  the  personal  interest  or 
sa£ity;  the  former  comprehends  a 
strong  forcible  representation  of  the 
evil  to  be  dreaded;  the  latter  a  simplo 
apprisal  of  a  future  contangncy.  Ad' 
momtum  may  tharefbre  Ireqoently 
comprehend  aNVittiig;  and  aRorMii^ 
may  comprehaDd  caidtoii,  though  not 
m»  vcril.    Wt  adHwntM  %  p«ioa 


ADOBJL 


ADORE. 


4S 


It  the  ooomiiniotf  of  tny  offiMMse  9 
w^  fpcnc  BBiB  sgnnit  dmgcr  j  wo  mih 
iion  him  against  ^^  miBrortiiiie. 

Admmtkioia  and  wamingi  are  gifen 
Vy  thoM  who  9tn  svparior  in  age  and 
station;  cadioiu  by  any  who  are  pre- 
vionsly  in  posseanoo  of  infinmatxon. 
Parents  p^  adikonHions;  minietera 
of  the  gospiel  pte  wmmjmg»:  indif- 
ferent persons  grre  tamtiamt*     It  is 
necessary  to  admimitk  those  who  have 
onee  ofiended  to  abstain  from  a  similar 
offence ;  it  is  necessaij  to  sMrn  those 
of  the  conteqnenoesoi  sin  who  seem 
determined  to  ^tetseveie  in  a  wicked 
coarse;   it  is  necesisary   to-  eaiuikm 
those  against  any  iidse  step  who  are 
going  in  a  strange  path. 

Admtmitioni  are  given  by  persons 
only ;  varnings  and  osvHoas  are  given 
by  things.  Ine  yon^g  are  admonidied 
%  the  old ;  the  deaUi  of  friends  or 
relatives  serve  is  a  vamtn^  to  the 
sorvivors ;  the  unfiirtnnate  accidents  of 
the  careless  serve  as  a  ceeution  to 
others  to  avoid  the  like  erron 
AdmonUioiiM  should  be  given  with 
mildness  and  pwnttj  ;  womingf  with 
impressive  fiwoe  and  warmth;  caii- 
iunu  with  clearness  and  precision. 
The  yovig  require  freqnent  admani' 
iimu;  the  ignorant  ana  self-deluded 
solemn  warningt;  the  inexperienced 
timelv  cauiioia, 

AamomiiumM  onght  to  be  listened  to 
with  sorrowful  attention ;  warnings 
ahoold  make  a  deep  and  lasting  ini« 
pression ;  cmdkm  should  be  borne  in 
mind :  but  admoniiioni  ore  too  often 
rejected,  iraniiii^  despised,  and  cau- 
tions slighted. 

At  the  wum  dae  thtf  I  mb  talklagor  tka 
€nMj  of  nrgtaff  pnpM  Ikallt  with  itferlt j.  I 
wol  bat  bevaU  imm  which  late  a»e  gnlUj  of 
sv  wsal  of  a^wtnttUmtm  bti 


Mot  aPIn  PhOaMler  ha4  haqpote  his  ihRNid« 
Sflr  kiA  hecaa»— a  wmnUng  wm  dealed. 


YMr 


«  MT  ■jahnl  thdr  chUBM, 


fsoA  th«  WflBhnt  put, 
hatiMttMlhihcwt. 


TO  ADORE,  WORSHIP. 

ADORE»  in  French  adortr^  Latin 

■rfvts  that  is  erf  ami  oro  to  pray  to. 

.  WORSklP,  in  Sason  weorthtcype, 

ttooQtractedfirom  vorthtkipp  implying 

■^  the  objwt  that  is  i9wt3fy  or  dm 


worth  itself;  whence'  it  has  been  em-' 
ployed  to  designate  the  action  of  doiiM 
suitable  homage  to  the  object  which 
has  worthy  and,  by  a  just  distinction,  of 
ps^ying  homage  to  our  Maker  by  reli^ 
gious  ntes. 

Adoration  is  the  service  of  tbo 
heart  towards  a  Superior  Being,  ia 
Which  we  acknowledge  our  depend- 
ence afid  obedience,  by  petition  and 
thanksgiving:  vortAip  consists  in  the 
outward  form  of  showing  reverence  to 
some  supposed  superior  being.  Ador^» 
tion  can  with  propriety  be  paid  only 
to  the  brie  true  God  ;  but  worship  is 
offered  by  heathens  to  stocks  and 
stones. 

We  may  adore  our  Maker  at  all 
times  and  m  all  places,  whenever  the 
heart  is  fifted  up  towirds  him ;  but 
we  worship  him  only  at  stated  times^ 
and  accorciing  to  crertain  rules.  Out- 
ward signs  are  but  secondary  in  the 
act  of  adoration ;  and  in  divine  wor* 
ship  there  is  often  nothing  existing  but 
the  outward  form.  We  seldom  adora 
without  worshiping ;  but  we  too  fro* 
quently  worship  without  adoring, 

M  cnaadar  my.   Hit  "  God,  the  Loid  sai 

rather  of  an  thfogi,  ii  ahme  worthy  of  Mr  fatm- 

Ue  a49r««Mi,  brtng  at  oace  themaher  aad  givat 
oTallUeHiagB.** 


By  reaioa  ana  a  Godhead  eaa  dlMera, 
Bat  how  ha  idwald  be  uwrMI^'tf  caaaot  leara. 

DavDiv. 

TO  ADORB,  REVBRENCB,  VBNE^ 
RATE,  REVBRB. 

ADORE,  V.  To  adore,  worship, 

llEVERENCE,  in  Latin  reverent 
tia  reverence  or  awe,  implies  to  show 
reverence,  from  revereor  to  stand  in 
awe  of. 

VENER^VTE,  in  Latin  vencraius^ 
participle  of  veneror,  probably  ftom 
venere  beauty,  signifying  to  hold  in 
very  high  esteem  for  its  superior  qua- 
lities. 

REVERE  is  another  form  of  the 
same  verb. 

Adoration  has  been  before  consi- 
dered only  in  relation  to  our  Maker ; 
it  is  here  employed  iih  an  improper 
and  extended  application  to  express 
in  the  strongest  possible  manner  the 
devotion  of  the  mind  towards  sensible 
objects. 

Reverence  is  equally  engeadered  by 
the  coatempUtioa  of  laperiohty  in  » 
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ADVICE. 


ADVICE. 


properly  the  highest  degree  of  advert 
$Uy.  When  a  man's  aiiaira  go  alto- 
gether adtoeru  to  his  wiblies  ana  hopes, 
when  accidents  deprive  him  of  his 
possessions  or  blast  his  prospects,  he 
IS  said  to  be  in  advertUy  ;  but  when 
in  addition  to  this  he  is  reduced  to  a 
■state  of  wnnty  deprived  of  friends  and 
-all  prospect  of  relief,  his  situation  is 
that  of  real  disireu. 

Adversity  is  trying,  distress  is  over- 
whelming.    Every  man  is  liable  to 
adversUyy  although  few  arc  reduced 
'to  dirtresi  but  by  their  own  fault. 

The  oiker  cxtrema  wMch  thna  r^OTidentioas 
flioald  ana  the  heut  of  a  naa  aieaia»t,  h'nltrr 
dcvpondency  of  mlad  in  a  time  orpresbiuf  arfrer- 
tify.  Soon'. 

Moit  men,  who  are  at  length  drllvoittl  from 

•mvj.fgtnA  dittrWt  indeed^  find  that  the;  am  to 

^j  W9f  they  never  thoogM  of.  South. 

TO   ADVJERTISK,    PUBLISH. 

\  ADVERTISE,  from  the  Latin  adr 
vertOf  compounded  of  ad  and  verto  to 
torn  to,  signifies  to  turn  the  attention 
to  a  thing. 

.  PUBLISH,  in  Latin  pubiieo,  that 
Uffacere  publicum^  signifies  to  make 
.public. 

Adveriiie  denotes  the  means,  and 
publUh  the  end.  I'u  advertUe  is  to 
direct  the  public  attention  to  any 
.event,  by  means  of  a  printed  eircular; 
fubUtk  is  to  make  known  either  by 
oral  or  a  printed  comnuinication. 

We  publish  by  adverluing,  but  we 
do  not  always  advertise  when  we  pub- 
iish.  Mercantile  and  civil  transactions 
are  conducted  by  means  of  advertise- 
ments. Extraordinary  circumstances 
are  speedily  published  in  a  neighbour- 
hood by  circulating  from  mouth  to 
mouth. 

•  Every  laan  that  adrertUca  his  own  excellence 
ahonld  wrKe  with  Mine  cunsciuuHiien  of  a  cha- 
racter .wfaidi  darei  to  call  the  altenUon  of  ihe 
pablie.  JoiiVMON. 

Hie  critkliim  which  I  have  bUlierto  pub- 
Htkeit,  bare  been  made  with  an  lotenflon  rather 
to  diiepTcr  beantle*  and  excclleneea  lo  the 
viHan  of  my  own  time,  than  to  puUith  an j  of 
Ibeir  fliHitc  aud  imperfectJoni.  Aodikor. 

ADVICK,    COUNSKL,    IXSTRUC- 
TIO\. 

ADVICE,  V.  To  admonish. 

COUNSEL,  in  French  counseil, 
Latin  consilium,  comes  from  consilio, 
compounded  of  con  and  salio  to  leap 
to^thei',  signifying  to  run  pr  act  in 

J 


accordance;  and  in  an  extendeii 
implies  deliberation,  or  the  thin 
berated  upon,  determined,  ant 

scnbdi 

INSrrRUCTION,  in  Frenc 
struction,  Latin  instructio,  come 
in  and  struo  to  dispose  or  re( 
signifying  the  thing  laid  down. 

The  end  of  all  the  actions  ii 
by  these  words  is  the  comrauni 
of  knowledge,  and  all  of  them  L 
the  accessory  idea  of  super 
either  of  age,  station,  knowied 
talent.  Advice  flows  from  su 
profei}*(ional  knowledge,  or  a 
quaintanoe  with  things  in  ge 
counsel  regards  superior  wisduoc 
superior  acquaintance  with  mora 
ciples  and  practice;  instructic 
spects  supenor  local  knowledge  i 
ticular  transactions.  A  media 
gives  advice  to  his  patient ;  a 
gives  counsel  to  his  cliildren  ;  a 
sellor  gives  advice  to  his  die 
points  of  law;  he  receives  instn 
trom  him  in  matters  of  fact. 

Advice  should  be  prudent  am 
tious ;  counsel,  sage  and  deliber 
instructions,  clear  and  positive. 
vice  is  giveu  on  all  the  codgc 
life,  important,  or  otherwise ;  c 
is  employed  for  grave  and  w 
matters;  instruction  is  used  o 
cial  occasions.  Men  of  busioc 
best  able  to  give  advice  in  men 
transactions.  Li  all  measures  tl 
volve  our  future  happiness,  it  is 
dent  to  take  the  counsel  of  tbos- 
are  more  experienced  tlian  our 
An  ambassador  must  not  act  w 
instructions  from  his  court. 

A  wise  king  will  not  act  w 
the  advice  of  his  ministers.  A 
derate  youth  will  not  take  any  s 
step  without  the  counsel  of  his 
informed  friends.  All  diplomat 
sons  are  guided  by  particular  in 
lions  in  carrying  on  negotiations 

Advice  aud  counsel  arc  oflen 
unasked  and  uiidesired,  but  ir 
tions  are  always  required  for  the 
lation  of  a  person's  conduct  iu  c 
cial  capacity. 

In  what  manner  can  one  sivr  odHee  f  o 
in  the  pnr«nlt  and  potsculon  of  pleavace 

Ymn§  penonv  are  commonlj  Inclined  I 
the  RBaricaaiid  ceamtelf  of  tbeir  elden. 

J 


AFFAIR. 


AFFECT. 
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<  CMfCf  ttdf  imairuetimu  to  »  in  tke 
imwofdB.  Adbuob. 

ADViCK,  r.  Information. 
TO  ADVISE,  v.  To  admonish. 
ADVOCATE,  V.  Defender. 
msLAy  V.  Time. 

AFFABLE,   COURTEOUS. 

AFFABLE,  in  French  affable, 
^itiD  affahilUj  from  afotadj  taid/or 
:c  speak,  signifies  a  readiness  to  speak 
:o  any  one. 

CC5\3KTEOUS,  in  French  courtoh, 
Com  the  word  court,  signifies  after 
Che  refined  manner  of  a  court. 

We  are  affable  hy  a  mUd  and  easy 
suldress  towards  all,  without  distinction 
^^f  rank,  who  have  occasion  to  speak 
^o  us :  we  are  courteous  by  a  refined 
amd  eng;asing  air  to  our  equals  or  su- 
periors who  address  themselves  to  us. 
^Tie  affable  nun  invites  to  inquiry, 
«nd    »  ready  to    gratify   curiosity: 
she  courteous  man  encourages  to  a 
commonication  of  our  wants,  and  dis- 
covers in  his  manners  a  willingness  to 
nBe\'e  them.    Affability  results  from 
flood  nature,  and  caurteousness  from  fine 
mling.    It  is  necessary  to  be  affable 
without    familiarity,    and    courteous 
without  officiousness. 


After  a  ikoft  paue,  Anffmtui  app«arei1f  look* 
Isf  wmbA  Idm  wflh  an  ^ffablt  connCenaace. 

WWnat  ika  Elte  kDlsht  vHh  Hpcecbe*  geot 

Itaint  alolfed.  wto,  well  •«  hemffrhc, 

Hla  flUr  ■alnta  igua,  ac  wenulh  e^urtemu 


AVFAIR,    BUSINESS,    CONCERN. 

AFFAIR,  in  French  affaire,  is 
Goapounded  of  of  or  ad  axiaj'aire,  in 
Utin  Jacio  to  make  or  do,  signifying 
tbe  thing  that  makes,  does,  or  takes 
PmCG  for  &  oerson 

.  BUSINESS,  fiim  busy  {v.  Active), 
signifies  the  thing  that  makes  or  in- 
terests a  person,  or  with  wliicli  he  is 
hosy  or  occupied- 

CONCERN,  in  French  concerner, 
^tin  eoncemo,  compounded  of  con 
^  remo  to  look,  signifies  the  thing 
looked  at,  thought  of,  or  taken  part  in. 
^^  affair  is  what  happens ;  a  busi» 
*^  is  what  is  done ;  a  concern  is 
^^  ii  felt.  An  affair  is  general ;  it 
"^pwits  one,  many,  or  all :  every  6m- 
**•*  wd  concern  is  an  affair,  though 
"*  •«  vtr$d.     BusiftOff  and  ofHcerm 


are  personal;  humess  is  that  which 
engages  the  attention  ;  cotvcern  is  that 
which  interests  the  feelings,  prospects, 
and  condition,  advantageously  or  ot  her- 
wise.  An  affair  is  interesting ;  a  buzi' 
men  is  serious ;  a  concern  momentous. 
The  usurpation  of  power  is  an  affair 
which  interests  a  nation ;  the  adjust- 
ing a  difference  is  a  huineu  most 
suited  to  the  ministers  of  religion ;  to 
make  our  peace  with  our  Maker  is  the 
concern  of  every  individual. 

Affairs  are  administered;  busineu 
is  transacted ;  concerns  are  maniu;ed. 
The  affairs  of  the  world  are  aomi* 
nistered  hy  a  Di>'ine  Providence. 
Those  who  are  in  tlio  practice  of  the 
law  require  peculiar  talents  to  fit  them 
for  transactmg  the  complicated  6ttJt- 
ness,  which  perpetually  offers  itself. 
Some  men  are  so  involved  in  the 
affairs  of  this  world,  as  to  forget  the 
concerns  of  the  next,  which  ought  to 
he  nearest  and  dearest  to  them. 

I  rnnraaber  In  Tolly^  rpMk,  In  tke  noom- 
mendation  of  a  man  to  an  t^ffkir  which  had  no 
manner  of  n-latioa  to  roonrj,  it  h  Mid,  yov  may 
tmt  him,  for  be  b  a  fragal  man.  SnKu. 

We  majr  Indeed  laj  that  oar  part  doea  mat 
•qH  uv,  and  that  we  coald  perfiNrm  another  hal^ 
tcr;  butthla,fayiEpktetaa,builo«rftiu<Mefr. 

Adduom. 

The  wnse  of  other  men  oB^ht  to  prerall  ofer 
at  in  tblnfcn  of  lem  conalderatioo ;  hot  no(  In 
concerm  where  tralh  and  honour  are  en- 
gagt-d.  Stwux. 

TO  AFFECT,  CONCERN, 

AFFECT,  in  French  affecter,  Latin 
affectum,  participle  of  officio,  com- 
pounded ot  ad  and  Jacio  to  do  or  act> 
signifies  to  uct  upon. 

CONCERN,  V.  Affair, 

lliings  affect  us  which  produce  any 
change  in  our  outward  circumstances ; 
they  concern  us  if  only  connected  with 
our  circumstances  in  any  shape. 

Whatever  affects  must  concern;  hut 
all  that  concerns  does  not  affect.  Tlie 
price  of  cum  affects  the  interest  of  the 
seller ;  and  therefore  it  concerns  him 
to  keep  it  up,  witliout  regard  to  the 
public  good  or  injury. 

Things  affect  cither  persons  or 
thingb  ;  hut  they  concern  persons  only, 
liain  affects  the  hay  or  com;  and 
these  matters  concern  every  one  more 
or  less. 

Affect  mid  concern  have  an  ana\o* 
gous  meaning  likewise,  when  taken  fttf 
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AFFECT. 


AFFECTION. 


the  influence  on  tho  mind.  We  are 
affected  by  tilings  when  uur  affections 
only  are  awakened  by  them :  we  are 
concerned  when  our  unden»taiiding  and 
wbhes  are  cngaf;ed. 

We  may  be  affected  either  with  joy 
or  sorrow :  we  are  concerned  only  in  a 
painful  manner.  People  of  tender 
sensibility  are  easily  affected:  irrit- 
able people  are  concerned  uhoui  trifles. 
It  is  natural  for  every  one  to  be 
affected  at  the  recital  of  misfortunes ; 
but  there  are  people  of  so  cold  and 
selfish  a  character  as  not  to  be  con^ 
cemed  about  any  thii^  which  does  not 
immediately  affect  their  persons  or 
property. 

W«  wm  tbtt  cfory  diikmat  apeetes  «r  ■niilble 
dtattict  hu  itodlffwHit  Boliou  of  baratj,  and 
thU  Mwh  of  tlKin  ii  t^gteUA  wkh  Cte  beutiei 
of  lt>  own  kind.  Auiuoik 

Without  concern  belMan,  bat  heuslkoai  fkr, 
or  taanilti,  and  descents,  and  dittanC  var. 

Drydsw. 

TO  AFFECT,    A8SUMB. 

AFFECT,  in  this  sense,  derives  its 
onnn  imraediateW  from  the  Latin 
affecto  to  desire  after  eagerly,  signify- 
ing to  aim  at  or  aspire  after. 

ASSUME,  in  Latin  auumOf  com- 
poonded  of  as  or  ad  and  tumo  to  take, 
sinifles  to  take  to  one's  self. 

To  affect  is  to  use  forced  efforts  to 
appear  to  have ;  to  aaumt  is  to  ap- 
propriate to  one's  self. 

One  affects  to  have  fine  feelings, 
and  assumes  great  importance. 

Affectation  springs  from  the  desire 
of  appearing  better  than  we  really  are ; 
assumption  from  the  ihinkins  ourselves 
better  than  we  really  are.  We  affect 
the  virtues  which  we  have  not;  we 
assume  the  character  which  does  not 
belong  to  us. 

An  affected  person  is  always  think- 
ing of  others ;  an  assuming  person 
thinks  only  of  himself.  The  affected 
man  strives  to  gain  applause  by  ap- 
pearing to  be  what  he  is  not ;  the  as- 
suming man  demands  respect  upon 
the  ground  of  what  he  supposes  him- 
self to  be.  Hypocrisy  is  oflen  the 
companion  of  affectation ;  self-conceit 
always  that  of  assumption. 

To  affect  is  always  taken  in  a  bad 
sense;  but  to  assume  may  be  some- 
times an  indifferent  action  at  least,  if 


not  justifiable.    Men    always 
that  which  is  admired  by  oth 
order  to  gain  their  applause ;  be 
sometimes  assume  a  name  or  an 
rity,  which  is  no  more  than  the 
right. 

In  conremtion  the  ■ediam  fa  ne 
affect  nilrnca  or  efoqnence. 

Laughs  not  the  heart  when  ftantt  Mg  w 
A$aMiiic  the  pompoiM  port,  the  maclial  | 

Ca 

TO  AFFBCT,*    PRETEND 


AFFECT,  V,  Te  affect^ 

PRETEND,in  Latin  prefeiM 
is  pra  and  tendo,  signifies  to  1 
stretch  one  thing  before  anoCl 
way  of  a  blind. 

These  terms  are  SYnonyinoa 
in  the  bad  sense  of  setting  d 
others  what  is  not  real :  we  o^ 
putting  on  a  false  air ;  we  pret 
making  a  false  declaration, 
employed  in  affecting  ;  assuran 
self-complaceucy  in  pretendin 
person  affects  not  to  hear  wh; 
convenient  for  him  not  to  answ 
pretends  to  have  forgotten  whi 
convenient  for  him  not  to  ret 
One  affects  the  manners  of  a 
man,  and  pretends  to  gentility  a 
One  affects  the  character  and  lu 
a  scholar ;  one  pretends  to  lear 

To  affect  the  qualities  whi 
have  nut  spoils  those  which  we 
to  pretend  to  attainments  wh 
have  not  made,  obliges  us  to  b 
course  to  falsehoods  in  order  to 
detection. 

Self  quite  pnt  off  affecti  with  too  mmA 
To  pat  on  Woodward  in  each  mangled 

Ca 

There  k  somethlns  so  natively  ineat  i 
lo  a  pemo  that  is  truly  devout,  timtaa  i 
roan  may  as  well  pretend  to  be  fsnte 
hypocrite  to  be  pious. 

AFFECTING,  V.  Movin^ 

AFFECTION^   LOVE. 

AFFECTION,  from  tlie  verl 
(v.  To  affect),  denotes  the  state 
ins  kindfly  affected  towards  a  pc 

LOVE,  in  low  German  ieco 
German  liehey  frr>m  the  Englis 
low  German  leefy  high  Germ 
dear  or  pleasing,  the  Latin  lih 
pleasing,  and  by  metathesis,  h 


*  v:ile  Tni«1er,  «•  To  tffeet,  picCnd  to.* 


AFFECTIONATE. 


AFRRM. 
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Onflk  ^xk  <ieaT,  »p;iufiet  the  state  of 
UAiaa%  %  ytnoa  dear. 

ThMewoidi  express  two  sentiments 
of  the  bent  winch  do  honour  to  human 
nntare;  they  are  the  bonds  bj  which 
maBlund  ue  knit  to  each  other.  Both 
imply  good  will :  bat  t^fketion  is  a  ten- 
der MDtimeDt  that  ({wells  with  plea- 
fiore  00  the  object;  line  is  a  tender 
sentimeot  accompanied  with  long- 
iog  for  the  object :  we  cannot  have 
/aw  ikithoata^c/joiiybut  wemay  have 
a^€etim  without /bve. 

LoM  is  the  natural  sentiment  be- 
tween near  reiatVoiis :  affection  sub- 
sists between  those  who  are  less  inti- 
matelj  ooooectedi  being  the  conste- 
ijueoce  either  of  reJationship,  friend- 
ship, or  long  intercourse ;  it  is  the 
sweeteDer  uf  human  society,  which 
cairict  with  it  a  thouMod  charms,  in 
all  the  varied  modes  of  kindness  which 
it  gires  birth  to ;  it  is  not  so  active  as 
foKf  but  it  diffuses  itbelf  wider,  and 
embnoes  a  larger  number  of  objects. 

Ltm  is  powerful  in  its  effects, 
awikeoiog  virid  sentiments  of  plea- 
sure or  pain ;  it  is  a  passion  exclu- 
!>ive,resdesB,andGapriaous.  Affection 
is  adiastened  feeling  under  the  control 
of  the  aDden»taiiding;  it  promises  no 
more  pleasure  than  it  gives,  and  has 
but  tiew  alloys.  Marriage  may  begin 
with  hct;  but  it  ought  to  terminate 
iu  affection. 


B«t  iki,  vkneiMR  ■■•  noce  to  BiN  alUed, 

^To  bit  ^jr  fovM  il^iirtiMi  thaU  diflite 

Fraw  tho^  kenk  joatb !  DaTBUi. 

TkpMti.  tbeaoraUtH,  tbe  pAlotan,  In  all 
flMtrd^ptiont,  alkporfeK,  and  pleturet,  hate 
t<^preii«ad  tore  u  a  wilt  tormral,  a  Utter  iweeC, 


AFFECTiov,  V.  Attachment. 

AFECnONATE,    KIND,    FOND. 

AFFECTIONATE,  from  affection 
(r.  Affection\  denotes  the  quality  of 
^^ine  ttfection. 

^^i)t  from  the  word  kind  kindred 
or  fuaijjr,  denotes  the  quality  or  feel- 
i^^^eojEfiidered  by  the  iamily  tie. 

FOND,  from  the  Saxon  jandian  to 
S^pe,  and  tbe  Gennan  finden  to  find 
^^  K^  denotes  a  vehement  attach- 
ttottoa  thing. 

^ftctumate  and  fond  characterise 
'*^^Ci;  kind  is  an  epithet  applied 
^  Oitnid  actioiii!*  mm  wdimM  inwtird 


feelings:  a  disposition  is  affectionate 
or  fond ;  a  behaviour  is  kind. 

Affection  is  a  settled  state  of  the 
mind ;  kindnen  a  temporary  state  of 
feeling,  mostly  discoverable  by  some 
outward  sign :  both  are  commendable 
and  honourable,  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  feelings  themselves,  the  objects  of 
the  feelius;*;,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  display  themselves;  the  under* 
standing  always  approves  the  kindneu 
which  affection  dictates,  nr  that  which 
springs  from  a  tender  heart.  Fond" 
neu  is  a  less  renpectable  feeling;  it  is 
sometimes  the  excess  o{  affection,  or 
an  extravagant  miKle  of  expressing  it, 
or  an  attachment  to  an  inferior  object. 

A  person  is  affectionate,  who  has 
the  object  of  his  regard  strongly  in  his 
mind,  who  participates  in  his  pleasures 
and  pains,  and  is  pleased  with  his 
society.  A  person  is  kind,  who  ex- 
presses a  tender  sentiment,  or  does 
any  service  in  a  pleasant  mamier.  A 
person  is  fond,  wno  caresses  an  object, 
or  makes  it  a  source  uf  pleasure  to 
himself. 

Relatives  should  be  affectionate  to 
each  other :  we  should  be  kind  to  all 
who  stand  in  need  of  our  kindneu : 
children  wrefond  of  whatever  affords 
them  pleasure,  or  of  whoever  gives 
them  indulgences. 

Our  RalaUtloat  were  itrj  heartj  on  both 
■idef,  coDffttlnc  (if  many  ktnd  ilmke*  of  the 
baad,  and  i^ffectivnmte  looks  which  we  eaft  vpoa 
oaa  another.  Aim»o«« 

Hicbe*  espote  a  maa  to  pride  and  lozwy,  a 
fooUfb  elatioo  of  heart,  aod  too  gnal  Jhmitem 
for  tbe  preMot  world.  ▲■laoa. 

AFFINITY,  V.  Alliance^ 
AFFINITY,  V.  Kindred. 

TO  AFFIRM,  ASSKVKRATE,  AS- 
SURE, VOUCH,  AVER,  PRO- 
TEST. 

AFFIRM,  in  French  affermer, 
Latin  affirmo,  compounded  of  a  fur  ad 
and  Jirmo  to  strengthen,  signifies  to 
give  strength  to  what  lias  been  said. 

ASSEVERATE,  in  Latin  assevc" 
'ratus,  participle  of  assevero,  coni- 
pomidea  of  as  or  ad  and  teverus,  signi- 
hes  to  make  strong  and  positive. 

ASSURE,    in    French  assurer,   is 
compounded  of  the  intensive  syllable 
iuorad  and  tuns,  sij^nitying  to  make 
Bare. 
B  3 
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AFFIRM. 


AFFIX. 


VOUCH  is  probably  cbang^  from 
vow, 

AVER,  in  French  avererj  is  com- 
pounded of  the  intensive  sellable  a  or 
ad  and  verui  true,  signifying  to  L^ear 
testimony  to  the  truth. 

PROTEST,  in  French  praietiery 
Latin  proteitOf  is  compounded  of  fro 
and  Uttar  to  call  to  witness,  signifying 
to  call  others  to  witness  as  to  what  we 
think  about  a  thing. 

All  these  terms  indicate  an  eipres- 
sion  of  a  person's  conviction. 

In  one  sense,  to  affirm  is  to  declare 
that  a  thing  is  in  opposition  to  deny- 
ing or  declaring  that  it  is  not ;  in  tlie 
sense  here  chosen  it  signifies  to  declare 
a  thing  as  a  fact  on  oar  credit.  To 
aueoeraie  is  to  declare  it  with  confi- 
dence. To  vouch  is  to  rest  the  trutli 
of  another's  declaration  on  our  own 
responsibility.  To  aver  is  to  express 
the  truth  of'^a  declaration  unequivo- 
cally. To  protest  is  to  declare  a  thing 
solcsnoly,  and  with  strong  marks  of 
sincerity. 

Affifmations  are  made  of  the  past 
and  present;  a  person  affirms  what  he 
has  seen  and  what  he  sees.  AMsevero" 
tions  are  strong  affirmaiiont^  made  in 
cases  of  doubt  to  remove  every  im- 
pression disadvantageous  to  one's  sin- 
cerity. Auurances  are  made  of  the 
past,  present,  and  future  ;  they  mark 
the  conviction  of  the  speaker  as  to 
what  has  been,  or  is,  and  his  inten- 
tions as  to  what  shall  be ;  they  are 
appeals  to  the  estimation  which 
another  has  in  one's  word.  Vouching 
is  an  act  for  another;  it  is  the  sup- 
porting of  another's  assurance  by  our 
own.  Averring  is  employed  in  mat- 
ters |of  fact ;  we  aver  as  to  the  ac- 
curacy of  details;  we  aver  on  positive 
knowledge  that  sets  aside  all  question. 
Pfotestations2iTe  stronger  than  either 
asseverations  or  assurances;  they  are 
accompanied  with  every  net,  Iook,  or 
gesture,  that  can  tend  to  impress  con- 
viction on  another. 

J^ffirmatums  are  employed  in  giving 
evidence,  whether  accompanied  witn 
an  oath  or  not :  liars  deal  much  in 
asseverations  and  protestations.  Peo- 
ple asseverate  in  order  to  produce  a 
conviction  of  their  veracity;  they 
l^rolest  in  order  to  obtain  a  belief  of 
their  innocence ;  they  aver  where  they 
•r/iect  to  be  Mienod.  ilimraiicei  are 


altogether  ])ersonal;  they  are  alwayi 
made  to  satisfy  some  one  of  what  they 
wish  to  know  and  believe.  Wa  ought 
to  be  sparing  of  our  assmrance^  of  re- 
gard for  another,  as  we  oug^t  to  be 
suspicious  of  such  afMrancct  tvbea 
made  to  ourselves.  Whenever  vre 
affirm  any  thing  on  the  authority  of 
another^  we  ought  to  be  parUcularW 
cautious  not  to  vouch  for  its  vemcity  if 
it  be  not  onquestionable. 

A0lMMudflvr* 
Fear  what }  a  drnm  }  a  faMef    Hwrthy  dnatf, 
UowfUbig  etideDce,  aaA  thawfon  itaoaf , 
jMTonb  mj  cane  an  uDderffaM  ■■ypwt  I 
Hov  ditbeUef  t^rma  what  It  deaieil      Tovm. 

I  jadpe  !■  tbh  caae  at  Charlntha  Second 
▼fetnallrd  lib  mtj,  wftlr  the  brwd  wfcleh  om  of 
hb  do|c«  chow  of  wfcral  pleoef  tfawa  bHbfe 
Mm  rather  than  tfMt  to  the  mntvsrmimM  of  the 
Tictaallen. 

M  J  learned  fHeod  matmred  ne 
had  latelj  received  a  ihoek  tnm 
craaied  its  Tertes. 


tteltlw  outh 


111  the  great  wiftm  of  the 
whoa  ilag^  wa  have  to  ffieet  an 
«p  togethef  aa  tmuhen  tat 


!■(«€■■  afle^  ffar 


Aaoait  ladlci,  he  poaitlveiy  orerretf  that  BOO- 
■eaee  was  the  Beat  pravaiHof  part  of  eloqeeoce, 
and  bad  so  little  complaUance  ai  to  m^  **  a  wo- 
■an  ii  never  taken  hy  her  leeaoB,  het  efarajs  Vj 
her  ptaloa.**  Smu. 

TO  AFFIRM,   ASSBar. 

AFFIRM,  V.  To  affirm,  asseteraie. 

ASSERT,  in  Latin  assertUs,  parti- 
ciple of  assero,  compounded  of  at  or 
ad  and  sero  to  connect,  signifies  to 
connect  words  into  a  proposition. 

To  affirm  is  said  effects ;  to  assert^ 
of  opinions :  we  tffirm  what  we  know ; 
we  assert  what  we  believe. 

Whoever  affirms  what  he  does  not 
know  to  be  true  is  guilty  of  falsehood ; 
whoever  asserts  what  he  cannot  prove 
to  be  true  is  guilty  of  folly. 

We  contradict  an  i^ffirmaiumi  we 
confute  an  assertion. 


That  thia  man,  wbe  and  ffcteou  aa  ii 
pawed  alwaja  oneotangled  tfaroegh  tke  aam  ef 
life,  It  woald  be  pr^Jodlce  and  taaHrity  teilfliwi. 

Jonaon^  Idwm  or  Ciwiaii 

ItbMterfMrbsre  tracle  poet,  that  **cit  ■!• 
ear  nemo  nitl  eompaimtos,"— ^  oo  moa  k  aike- 
nblo,  bmtaa  he  la  compared  wHb  othen  happier 
than  hbewir."  This  podtloa  b  oet  UricClj  aod 
philowphically  trae.  Joaaaoa. 

TO    AFFIX^     SUBJOIN,    ATTACH, 
ANNEX. 

AFFIX,  iulstin s^ffinUf  pytic^ 


AFFIX. 


AFFLICT. 


5S 


of  0^go^  oomponnded  afaf  or  ad  and 
j^o  to  fix,  siKnifies  to  fix  to  a  thii^. 

SUBJOIN  is  compounded  at  nih 
and  ^'fi,  BisDifying  to  join  to  the 
lower  or  fiuther  extremitj  of  a  body. 
ATTACH,  r.  To  adhere. 
ANNEX,  in  Latin  annexuty  parti- 
ciple afannecto,  compounded  of  an  or 
ed  and  necto  to  knit,  signifies  to  knit 
or  tie  to  a  thing. 

To  affix  is  to  pot  any  thine  as  an 
essential  to  any  whole;  to  twjoin  is 
to  put  any  thing  as  a  sobordinate  part 
to  a  who\e :  in  the  former  q^ise  the 
part  to  which  it  is  put  is  not  specified; 
in  the  latter  the  syllable  tab  specifies 
the  extremity  as  the  oart :  to  attack 
is  to  make  one  thing  aJjkere  to  another 
as  an  accompaniment;  to  annex  is  to 
bring  tlungs  into  a  general  connexion 
with  each  other. 

A  title  is  affixed  to  a  book  ;  a  few 
lines  are  subjoined  to  a  letter  by  way 
of  postcript;  we  aiiack  Uame  to  a 
person ;  a  certain  territory  is  annexed 
to  a  kingdom. 

Letters  are  affixed  to  words  in  order 
to  modify  their  sense :  it]  is  necessary 
to  tubjein  remarks  to  what  requires 
iUostnition  :  we  are  apt  from  prejudice 
or  particular  circumstances  to  attach 
disgrace  to  certain  professions,  whidi 
are  not  only  useful   but  important ; 
^pers  are  annexed  by  way  of  appen- 
dix to  some  important  transaction. 

It  is  improper  to  affix  opprobrious 
epithets  to  any  community  of  persons 
on  Kcount  of  their  religious  tenets. 
Hen  are  not  always  scrupulous  about 
the  means  o(  attaching  otners  to  their 
interest,  when  their  ambitious  views 
are  to  be  forwarded.  Every  station  in 
life,  above  that  of  extreme  indigence, 
^  certain  privileges  annexed  to  it, 
but  Done  greater  than  those  which  are 
^joyed  by  the  middling  classes. 

B*  Ott  IkH  irCtM  la  bli  rated  ilrtermloM] 
""^■O— w  i^fiard  to  then,  wUI  be  able 
^  *MBi  ttefc  dMartawi  efoe  flroa  another. 

LOCKF. 

^hkOttte  1^  opteloo  wblcb  1  wnald  whh  to 
1"^  of  ibe  amiable  character  of  PWatrattti, 
■'M^a  to  lUi  paper  wme  expbmatloo  of  tbe 
*"*  ^J'ttt  CuMBBBtaxo. 

^«f  atlcre  k  at  prcwDt  rooiCitafed,  at' 
*****  ^  w  majiT  ftxva%  coaaexloiia  Co  tbe 
f^  ^Kiae,  and  eDJo^iag  a  coraaMnlcatloa  lo 
"Mcuddiitaat  vftb  tbe  world  of  iplrtta,  ve 
^[[^  M  dasfw  ffOM  coUMky  l^emamne 


IV  erlh  fMepamhij  aHnextd  to  tbe  pn>«eiit 
eoaditloa  are  numeroiu  and  afflictive.    Jomn'ON. 

TO  AFFLICT,    DISTRESS, 
TROUHLfi. 

AFFLICT,  in  Latin  affiictu$,  parti- 
ciple ofaffligo  cuuipounded  of  of  or 
ad  awd^igo,  in  Greek  B}aBm  to  press 
hard,  signifies  to  bear  upon  any  one. 

BISIllESS,  V.  Adversity. 

TROUBLE  signifies  to  cause  a 
tumult,  from  the  Latin  turbOf  Greek 
TofBn  or  bopvS,  a  tumult. 

When  these  terms  relate  to  outward 
circumstances,  the  first  expresses  more 
than  tbe  second,  and  the  scooi^d  more 
than  the  third. 

People  are  afflicted  with  grievous 
maladies.  The  mariner  is  dutreued 
for  want  of  water  in  the  midst  of  the 
wide  ocean,  or  on  embarrassed  trades- 
man is  distressed  for  money  to  main* 
tain  his  credit.  The  mechanic  is 
troubled  for  want  of  proper  tools,  or 
the  head  of  a  iiamily  for  want  of  good 
domestics. 

When  rhey  respect  the  inward  feel* 
iugs,  afflict  conveys  tbe  idea  of  deep 
sorrow;  distress  tliat  of  sorrow  mixed 
with  auxiety ;  trouble  that  of  pain  in 
a  smaller  degree. 

The  death  of  a  parent  afflicts;  the 
misfortunes  of  our  family  and  friends 
distress  ;  crosses  in  trade  und  domestic 
inconveniences  trouble. 

In  the  season  of  affliction  prayer 
affords  the  best  consolation  und  surest 
supports.  The  assistance  and  sympa* 
thy  of  friends  serve  to  relieve  distress. 
We  may  often  help  ourselves  out  of 
our  trouble4,  and  remove  the  evil  by 
patience  and  perseverance. 

Afflictions  may  bo  turned  to  benefits 
if  they  lead  a  man  to  turn  inwardly 
into  himself,  and  examine  the  state  of 
his  heart  and  conscience  in  the  sight 
of  his  Maker.  I'hc  distresses  of  human 
life  ofVen  serve  only  to  enhance  tlie 
value  of  our  pleasures  when  we  regain 
them.  Among  the  troubles  witb  which 
we  are  daily  assailed,  many  of  them 
are  too  trifling  for  us  to  be  troubled 
by  thcni. 

We  laat  nii^hC  received  a  piece  of  ill-newi  at 
oar  chib  wblcb  very  icoaiblj  t^ffUeted  every  one 
of  a«L  I  question  not  but  any  readen  tlMinaelTea 
win  be  trotibled  at  the  bearing  of  it.  To  keep 
tbem  no  lonscr  Is  ratpenM,  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly 
Jr  dead,  Aunuox. 

WkOa  the  nlod  eoateBplatM  dMreti,  It  U 
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AFFLICTION. 


AFFORD. 


Mted  apom  nd  never  acta,  ud  hj  todolgliw  ia 
Chk  contaaplaCioa  it  beeomei  mora  ud  BMro 
onfiC  for  Actioo.  Ouio. 

AFFLICTION,     GRIEF,    SORROW. 

AFFLICnON,  V.  To  qfiliei. 

GRIEF  from  grievty  in  Geiman 
gr'dmeny  Swedish  gramga,  Sec. 

SORBDWy  in  German  $orgey  &c. 
signifies  care,  as  well  as  sorrow. 

All  these  words  mark  a  state  of  suf- 
fering which  differs  either  in  the  degree 
or  the  canse,  or  in  both. 

Affliction  is  much  stronger  than 
grief;  it  lies  deeper  in  the  soul,  and 
arises  from  a  more  powerful  cause; 
the]  loss  of  what  is  most  dear,  the 
continued  sickness  of  oar  friends,  or 
a  reverse  of  fortune,  will  all  cause 
affliction  :  the  misfortunes  of  others, 
the  failure  of  our  favourite  schemes, 
the  troubles  of  our  country,  will  occa- 
sion us  grief. 

Sorrow  is  less  than  grief;  it  arises 
from  the  untoward  circumstances 
which  perpetually  arise  in  life.  A 
disappointment,  the  loss  of  a  game, 
our  own  mistake,  or  the  negligences  of 
others,  cause  torrow. 

Affliction  lies  too  deep  to  be  vehe- 
ment ;  it  discovers  itselt  by  no  strik- 
ing marks  in  the  exterior ;  it  is  lasting, 
and  does  not  cease  when  the  external 
causes  cease  to  act :  grief  may  be 
violent,  and  discover  itself  l>^  loud  and 
indecorous  signs ;  it  is  transitory,  and 
ceases  even  before  the  cause  which 
gave  birth  to  it:  sorrow  discovers 
itself  by  a  simple  expression ;  it  is  still 
more  transient  than  grief,  not  exist- 
ing beyond  the  moment  in  which  it  is 
produced. 

A  person  of  a  tender  mind  is  af- 
flicted Bt  the  remembrance  of  his  sins; 
he  is  grieved  at  the  consciousness  of 
his  fallabili^  and  proneness  to  error; 
he  is  torry  tor  the  faults  which  he  has 
committed. 

Affliction  is  allayed :  grief  suhsideg : 
sorrow  is  soothed. 

It  h  iadeed  woaderfol  to  consider  bow  men 
ara  ableto  nUie  ifjgitietion  to  thenielfei  ont  of 
evary  tUoff.  AmnioN. 

The  nelaaclioly  »il«nca  that  foUoiri  berrapOD, 
and  contiaon  vntil  be  bu  recovered  bfintelf 
enoQ^  to  i^etl  bit  nlnd  to  bli  friend,  rabet  ia 
the  tpectttort  n  grt^ thai  to  Inaprewible. 

Addooii. 

The  meet  ngivenble  o^}eeto  raetll  tbe  aorrow 
for  her,  witb  wImd  b«  ated  to  c^jojr  tbtm. 


AFFLUENCB,  V.  Riches, 

TO  AFFORD,   TIBLD,  PRODUCE. 

AFFORD  is  probably  chang^  from 
ajferredy  and  comes  from  the  Latin 
affero,  compounded  of  of  or  ad  and 
Jero,  signifying  to  bring  to  a  person. 

YIELD,  in  Saxon  geldan^  German 
gelten  to  pay,  restore,  or  give  the 
value,  is  probably  connected  with 
the  Hebrew  Had  to  breed,  or  bring 
forth. 

PRODUCE,  in  Latin  prodicco,  com- 
pounded of  pro  forth  and  duco  to 
oring,  signifies  to  bring  oat  or  into  ex- 
istence. 

With  djford  is  associated  tbe  idea 
ofcommunicatingapart,  or  property 
of  some  substance,  to  a  person :  meat 
affords  nourishmentto  those  who  make 
use  of  it ;  the  sun  affhtdz  light  and 
heat  to  all  living  creatures. 

To  yield  is  the  natoral  operation  of 
any  substance  to  give  up  or  impart 
the  parts  or  properties  innerent  in  it; 
it  is  the  natural  surrender  which  an 
object  makes  of  itself:  trees  yieid 
fruit;  the  seed  yields  ^in;  some 
sorts  of  grain  do  not  yield  macfa  in 
particular  soils. 

Produce  conveys  the  idea  of  one 
thing  causing  another  to  exist,  or  to 
spring  out  of  it;  it  is  a  species  of 
creation,  the  formation  of  a  new  sub- 
stance :  the  earth  produces  a  variety 
of  fruits ;  confined  air  will  produce  an 
explosion. 

Afford  and  produce  have  a  moral 
application ;  but  not  yield :  nothing 
affords  so  great  a  scope  for  ridicule  as 
the  follies  of  fashion;  nothing /)r(N<iicef 
so  much  mischief  as  the  vice  of 
drunkenness.  The  history  of  man 
does  not  afford  an  instance  of  any  po- 
pular commotion  that  has  ever  pro- 
duced such  atrocities  and  atrocious 
characters  as  the  French  revolotion. 

Religion  is  the  only  thing  that  can 
afford  true  consolation  and  peace  of 
mind  in  the  season  of  affliction,  and 
the  hour  of  death.  The  recollection 
of  past  incidents,  particularly  those 
which  have  passed  in  our  infancy, 
produces  the  most  pleasurable  sensa- 
tions in  the  mind. 

The  genaroai  man  in  tbe  ordioaiy  acoqp tatlra, 
witboat  raipcct  of  tbe  denuiode  of  hit  faorily, 
vUl  MOB  flad  apoa  tkefbot  of  Ue  aecoaat  tbat 
bs  ku  Mcrttced  Co  fMii  kaafv,  «Btlamfl,or  *• 


ASntONT. 


AFRAID. 
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OfptftMltfat  of  4^ 

when  H  o«chtlo 

ATI 


nee  ikaB  jrieM, 
^hanimptbaleld. 


to  outb  (hdrfootbf  placcv 
aHftogi 


AMtkt 

Tteil 
ladttodi7 


TO  AFFORJ),    SPABS. 

AFFORD,  V.  T0  mffiofrd^  yield. 

SPARE,  in  GermaB  sparen,  Latin 
pofcOf  Hebrew  perek  to  preserre,  si|;- 
lifies  here  to  kij  a{>art  wr  any  parci- 
cdar  use. 

The  idea  of  deducting  from  one's 
proper^  with  oooTenienoe  it  oomnu)n 
to  tliese  terms;  iNit  ^M  respects 
aolelj  eipences  which  are  no  more 
than  oonunensorate  with  oar  income ; 
tpare  is  said  of  things  in  general^ 
which  we  majr  part  wiUi  without  any 
sensihle  dimination  of  onr  comfort. 

There  are  few  so  destitute  that  they 
cannot  afford  something  (or  the  relief 
of  others,  who  are  more  destitate.  He 
who  has  two  things  of  a  kind  may 
only  ipare  one. 


UMMcVdikj 

Bov  nmmj 

to 


be  tbyworfl. 


to  the  eoaaHM  eoooenif  of 
whJ^  %hty  are  not  able 


TO  AFFORD^  V.  To  gWe. 

AFFUAT,  V.  Quarrel. 

AFFAONT3  INSULT,  OUTRAGE. 

AFFRONT,  in  French  ajffrontey 
£naitbe  Latin  ad  stnd/rons  a  fore- 
Wd,  signifies  flying  in  the  &cc  of  a 
penoB. 

INSULT,  in  French  innilte,  comes 
from  the  Latin  inndto  to  dance  or 
^p  against.  The  former  of  these 
*ctMxa  marks  defiance,  the  latter 
Kom  and  triumph. 

OUTRAGE  IS  compounded  of  out 
or  vUtr  and  rage  or  vtoience,  signify- 
11%  tti  act  of  extreme  violence. 

Aoa/ront  is  a  mark  of  reproach 
•wwn  in  the  presence  of  others ;  it 
W^  and  mortifies :  an  intuU  is  an 
■^^  made  with  insolence;  it  irri- 
^^  and  provokes :  an  outrage  com- 
*'*ocsail  that  is  offensive;  it  wounds 
1^  injures.  An  intentional  breach 
^Pntenetsis  mafffviU/  if  coupled 


with  any  external-  indication  of  hos- 
tility it  is  an  intuit  i  if  it  break  forth 
into  personal  violence  it  is  an  outrage. 
Captious  people  construe  every  in- 
nocent freedom  mto  an  ajffront.  When 
people  are  in  a  state  of  animosity, 
they  seek  opportunities  of  offering 
each  other  tnmltt*  Intoxication  or 
violent  passion  impel  men  to  the  com- 
mission ofoutraget, 

Tbe  penoo  thai  conducted,  wbo  wu  Hanni- 
bal,  wcned  mveh  dhtartwd,  and  ooald  not  for- 
bear complaiatoK  to  tbe  boaid  of  tbe  ti^ntUthe 
bad  nut  witb  aaaonf  tbe  Roman  hhrfflrtaiw. 

A 


It  tmy  ^aj  leaaoaabljr  be  expected  that  tbe 
old  draw  npon  theBsdvca  tbe  fzealeet  part  of 
tboae  inaultt  which  tbejr  lo  mech  toment,  and 
that  ace  if  ravelj  dcapiied  bat  wbeo  it  la  cen- 
tempttble.  JouKaea. 

TMi  It  tbe  retiDd  of  a  peiiloBate  nan^  life; 
he  oootracti  debta  when  be  bfMeee.  whkb  hie 
Tlrtoe^  If  be  has  flftae,  obllfea  btai  to  dtebaise 
at  tbe  retain  of  reason.  Be  spcads  bis  time  to 
ouirage  and  reparation.  Joamoir.' 

AFFRo^fT,  V.  Offence. 

AFRAID,    FEARFUL,    TIMOROUS, 
TIMID. 

AFRAID  is  changed  from  ajeared, 
signifying  in  a  state  of  fear. 

FEARFULy  as  the  words  imply, 
signifies  full  of  fear. 

TIMOROUS  and  TIMID  come 
from  the  Latin  timidus  fearful,  timor 
fear,  and  timeo  to  fear. 

The  first  denotes  a  temporary  state, 
the  three  last  a  habit  of  tne  mind. 

Afraid  may  be  used  either  in  a 
physical  or  moral  application,  either 
as  it  relates  to  ourselves  only  or  to 
others  ;  fearful  and  timorous  are  only 
applied  physically  imd  personally ; 
timid  is  mostly  used  in  a  moral  sense. 

It  is  the  character  of  \\\^ fearful  or 
timorous  person  to  be  afraid  of  what 
he  imagines  would  hurt  himself;  it  is 
not  necessary  for  the  prospect  of 
danger  to  exist  in  order  to  awaken 
fear  in  such  a  disposition :  it  is  the 
characteristic  of  the  timid  person  to 
be  afraid  of  offending  or  meeting  with 
something  painful  from  others ;  such 
a  disposition  is  prevented  from  follow- 
ing the  dictates  of  its  own  mind. 

Between  fearful  and  timorous  there 
is  little  distinction,  either  in  sense  or 
application,  except  that  wesvLyjfeatful 
of  a  thing,  not  twtorous  of  a  tiling. 

To  h9  shnjw  ^firmid  9t  MkigYOb  lB,VaAna« 
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AGGBATATE. 


■carealytoigojaMfcUatcMdeierra  the  cub 

of  pWTlUloy.  JOBSaOM, 

Bj  I  know  not  what  ImprtlffB  of  nUerj,  ho 
M  woBderfUljJtei:/^/  of  httag  tham^t  Coo  great 

ThsUrdiiil  aiiy  ifaee  ml|(M  mIpIj  novs. 
Aid  fjw'rtm  haici  oa  knthi  wcaraly  rote. 


Ho  who  hrioKt  with  htm  fato  a  ctemenNM 
niMJtade  tho  timUU^  of  nclaaa  ipenlatioo, 
wfll  nAsr  hhoadf  to  he  driven  hj  a  bant  of 
Insfclorftomthoftartreaeaor  deoiaMtratkNi. 

JOBIMOV. 

AFTBR,   BEHIND. 

AFTER  respects  order ;  BEHIND 
respects  position.  One  runs  after  a 
persoQi  or  stands  behind  his  chair. 

jyier  is  used  either  figuratively  or 
literally ;  behind  is  used  only  literally. 

Men  hunt  ^qfter  amusements ;  mis- 
ibrtones  come  after  one  another:  a 
garden  lies  behind  a  houses  a  thing  is 
oonoealed  behind  a  bush . 

Good  ^fUr  Ul,  and  ^fter  pain  delight, 
Attamateylikotheicenetof  day  and  night. 

Dritdkm. 

Ho  flnC,  nnd  cIom  hekUid  hhn  followed  the. 
For  MN^  wu  ProierplneWi  aevcre  decree. 

DmTINEV. 

AGS,  V.  Generation. 
AGB,  v.  Time,  period. 
AGBD,  t;.  Elderly. 
AGBNCY,  V.  Actitm,  agency. 
AGBNT,  V.  Actor. 
AGENT,  V.  Minister. 
AGENT,  V.  Factor. 

TO  AGGRAVATE,  IRRITATE,  PRO- 
VOKE, EXASPERATE,  TANTA* 
LIZE.      . 

AGGRAVATE,  in  Latin  aggro- 
vatuSf  participle  of  aggravo,  com- 
pounded of  the  intensive  syllable  ag 
or  ad  and  gravo  to  make  heavy,  signi- 
fies to  make  very  heavy. 

IRRITATE,  in  Latin  initatut,  par- 
ddple  of  irrito,  iwhich  is  a  frequen- 
tative from  ira,  sigmfies  to  excite 
aiM'er. 

PROVOKE,  in  Freadi  praooquer, 
Latin  pravoco^  compounded  of  pro 
ibrth,  and  voco  to  call,  signifies  to  chal- 
lenge or  defy. 

EXASPERATE,  Latin  era«pera/ttf, 
participle  of  exospero,  is  compound^ 


of  the  intensive  syiiable  ev  and 

roueh,  signifying  to  make  thin 
ceedingly  rough. 

TANTALIZE,  in  French  tanii 
Greek  T/tyraXt^*,  comes  from  Tom 
a  king  of  Phrygia,  who,  having  c 
ed  the  gods,  was  destined  by  i 
punishment  to  stand  up  to  his  c 
water  with  a  tree  ot  fair  fhut  hi 
over  his  head,  both  of  which,  as 
tempted  to  allay  his  hunger  and 
fled  from  his  touch. 

All  these  words,  except  the 
refer  to  the  feelings  of  the  mind 
in  fimiiliar  discourse  that  alto 
the  same  signification  ;  but  oth 
respects  the  outward  circumstan 

The  crime  of  robbery  is  aggr 
by  any  circumstances  of  cr 
whatever  comes  across  the  fi 
irritates ;  whatever  awakens 
provokes ;  whatever  heighten* 
anger  extraordinarily  exaspe 
vj^atever  raises  hopes  in  ore 
frustrate  them  tantalizes. 

An  appearance  of  unconcern 
offence  and  its  consequences  < 
votes  the  guilt  of  the  offender :  : 
iog  harsh  sound  irritates  if  loc 
tinued   and   often    repeated: 
words    prcrooke,    particularly 
spoken  with  an  air  of  defiance; 
to  this  be  added   bitter  taun 
multiplied  provocations,  they  i 
rate  :    the  weather   by  its  fi 
changes  tantalizes  those  who  * 
upon  it  for  amusement. 

Wicked  people  aggravate 
transgression  by  violence :  susc 
and  nervous  people  are  most 
irritated;  proud  people  are  < 
profvoked;  hot  and  fiery  peo| 
soonest  exasperated  :  those  wh 
for  much,  and  wish  for  it  eage 
oftenest  tantalized, 

Ai  if  natare  had  not  sown  of  iU  eno«({ 
wo  are  coDtioiially  adding  grief  to  grief 
gravating  the  common  calamltjr  hy  c 
treatment  of  one  another. 

He  irritated  many  of  his  friendi  h 
■o  mach  by  hia  letter?,  that  they  wlUid 
contribotioDt.  JonN9oN*6  Lifk  or 

The  animadversions  of  critics  are  c 
snch  ns  may  easily  praroite  the  sedat 
to  some  qolcknesB  of  resentment. 

Opposition  retards,  oensare  exa$pe 
■eglM^  depresses. 

Can  we  think  that  religion  was  desl| 
ibra  ooatiidketioB  toantuie ;  and  with 


AGITATION. 

rt  Mi  MM  fcirtMil  tpr— T  tothevortd  to 


AGONY. 
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TO  A6CRAVATB,  V.  To  hcighteru 

A6OBISSOB9   AS8A1LAIIT. 

AGGRESSOR,  in  Latin  aggreuus, 
pwtidple  of  aggredior,  compounded 
of^orod^  snigredwr  to  step,  sig- 
nifies to  step  up  to,  foil  upon,  or  at- 
tad. 

ASSAILANT,  from  aaail,  in 
French  asioiler,  compounded  of  a$  or 
ad,  and  taUo  to  leap  upon,  sig;nifie8  to 
leap  np  or  attack  any  onoTehemently. 

The  diaractcriattc  idea  of  aggrestor 
k  that  of  one  going  up  to  another  in 
a  hostile  manner,  and  bj  a  natural 
extension  of  the  sense  oonimendnE  an 
attad:  the  characteristic  idea  of  os- 
mliaU  is  that  of  one  committing  an 
actof  Tiolence. 

An  aggrator  ofiers  to  do  some  m- 
janr either  by  word  or  deed;  an  a*- 
uimt  actually  commits  some  vio- 
lence: the  former  commences  a  dis- 
pate,  the  latter  dmeB  it  on  with  a 
Tdiement  and  direct  attock. 

An  aggrator  is  blameable  for  givmg 
rise  to  qoarreb ;  an  assailant  is  culpa- 
Ue  for  the  misdiief  he  does. 

Were  there  no  aggrettors  there 
voidd  be  no  disputes;  were  there  no 
tumlasU$  those  disputes  would  not  be 

lerioua. 

An  aggretior  may  be  an  astailant, 
or  an  (umlani  may  be  an  aggrt$tor^ 
but  tbey  are  as  frequently  distinct. 

Wfcew  o««  b  fte  «fn«w  lad  hi  poiwiaww 
•r  hb  fint  attack  Idlb  fke  other,  the  law  mppoKt 
iltt  MtioB,  hovcTCT  mdden,  to  be  malidow. 

joBMOB*!  Ura  or  Satagb. 

Wtet  carao  fbftlfted  mad  harr*d 
A^alntlln  taaefU  force  of  vocal  cbamw, 
BttvMddvUi  tiasiport  to  aach  avert  mtMil' 

SunBdet  In  atteBUoB  ?  Masos. 

AGiLB,  i».  AciivCj  Brisk. 

TX)  AGITATE,  i'.  To  shttke,  agU 


AGITATION,  BMOTION,  TREPIDA- 
TION,   TREMOR. 

AGITATION,  in  Latin  agitatio, 
^  agUOf  signiiies  the  stote  of  being 

EMOTION,  in  Latin  enuduh  from 
<"oiiu,  participle  of  emaceoy  coro- 
poMded  of  <  out  of  aad  Moneo  to  more, 


siaufies  the  state  of  b«ng  moved  out 
of  rest  or  put  in  motion. 

TREPIDATION,  in  Latin  trepi- 
datio,  from  trepido  to  tremble,  com^- 
pcmnded  of  tremo  and  pede  to  ttemUa 
with  the  feet,  signifies  the  conditioQ 
of  trembling  in  all  one's  limbs  from 

TREMOR,  from  the  Latin  tremor, 
signifies  originally  the  same  state  of 
trembling. 

Agitation  refers  either  to  body  or 
mind,  emotion  to  the  xmnd  only,  fr«- 
pidation  and  tremor  to  the  body  only. 
Agitation  of  mind  is  a  Tenement 
struggle  between  contending  feelings  ; 
emotion  is  the  awakening  but  one  feel- 
ing ;  which  in  the  latter  case  is  not  so 
vehement  as  in  the  former. 

Distressing  circumstances  produce 
agitation;  affecting  and  iiAerestmg 
circumstances  produce  emotumt. 

Agitationt  mive  but  one  character, 
namely  that  of  violence:  «iio*ioJMvary 
with  the  object  that  awakens  them ; 
they  are  either  emotions  of  pain  and 
pleasure,  of  tenderness  or  anger ;  they 
are  either  gentle  or  strong,  fieunt  o 
vivid. 

With  regard  to  the  body,  an  agi 
tation  is  more  than  a  trepidation^  and 
that  than  a  tremor :  the  two  former  at- 
tract the  notice  of  the  bystander ;  the 
latter  is  scarcely  visible. 

Agitationt  of  the  mind  sometimes 
give  rise  to  distorted  and  extravagant 
agitations  of  the  body ;  emotions  of 
terror  or  horror  will  throw  the  body 
into  a  trepidation ;  those  of  fear  will 
cause  a  tremor  to  run  through  tha 
whole  frame. 

Tfaa  fPveDtb  book  aAwts  the  loilgUuUloB  lika 
the  ooeanln  a  calm,  and  fllU  the  mind  of  the 
rpadw  without  producing  In  it  any  thing  lika  U- 
malt  or  affOaflon.  Arouow  ob  Miltob. 

The  description  of  Adam  and  Eva  aa  thej  Arat 
appfw^  to  Satan,  it  exqulilteljr  drawn,  and  laf- 
ficlent  to  make  the  fallen  anfel  gaaa  apoo  theaa 
whh  all  thoae  emolioiw  of  envy  in  which  he  b 
repreaenied.  A  ddwob  ob  Miltob. 

His  firrt  action  of  note  was  in  the  battle  of 
Tiitparto,  whftfw  the  ■uecem  of  that  great  day.  In 
Ruch  irfpidattim  of  the  tUtc,  nude  every  man 
mfriiorious.  WorroB. 

He  fell  Into  a  unlvenal  tremor  of  all  hie 
joinf,  that  when  going  bb  leg*  trembled  under 
him.  .      Hmtbt. 


AGOxy,  V.  Distress. 
AGONY,  V.  Pain. 
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AGREE. 


AGRBEL 


AGRKABI^B,    PLSASANT,   PLEAS- 
ING. 

The  first  two  of  these  epithets  a|>- 
proech  so  near  in  tense  and  applicar 
doDy  that  they  can  with  propriet^^  be 
used  indifferently^  the  one  for  the 
other ;  yet  there  is  an  occasional  dif- 
ference which  may  be  clearly  de- 
fined. 

The  AGREABLE  is  that  which 
agrees  with  or  suits  the  character, 
teniper.  and  feelings  of  a  person ;  the 
PLEASANT  that  which  pleases ;  the 
PLEASING  that  which  is  adapted  to 
please. 

Agreable  expresses  a  feeling  less 
Tivid  than  pleatant:  people  of  the 
soberest  and  gravest  character  may 
talk  of  passing  agreable  hours,  or  en- 
joying agreabU  society,  if  those  hours 
were  passed  agreabfy  to  their  turn  of 
mind,  or  that  society  which  suited 
th«r  taste ;  but  the  youn^  and  the  gay 
will  pefer  pleasant  society,  where 
▼ivacity  mad  mirth  pre\'ail,  suitable  to 
the  tone  of  their  spirits. 

A  man  is  agreable  who  by  a  soft 
and  easy  address  contributes  to  the 
amusement  of  others ;  a  man  is  plea^ 
$ant  who  to  this  softness  adds  affa- 
bilitr  and  communicativeness. 

Pkating  marks  a  sentiment  less 
vivid  and  distinctive  than  either.  A 
pleasing  voice  has  something  in  it 
which  we  like;  an  agreable  voice 
strikes  with  positive  pleasure  upon  the 
ear. 

A  f  leasing  countenance  denotes 
tranquillity  and  contentment  -,  it  satis- 
fies us  when  we  view  it :  a  pleasant 
countenance  besueaks  happiness;  it 
gratifies  the  beholder,  and  invites  him 
to  behold. 

To  divert  ms,  I  took  up  a  Tolaiae  of  Sbak- 
tpniv,  wkm  I  dMced  to  cut  my  rye  «poo  a 
part  la  the  tragedj  of  Rkfaard  tke  Third,  whkh 
tlkd  njr  alad  with  an  mgrtaHe  homr, 
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Pleatant  tlieMiB 
When  flnt  oa  tkit  delicbtftil  land  be  spreade 
RiferinttauM.  Miltom. 


Nor  thb  aloae  t*Ioda1ge  a  vain  delight, 
'  id  BMke  ^pleasing  prospect  for  the  itght. 

DaTiav. 

AGRSABLE,  V.  Conformable. 

TO  AGRSB,  ACCORD,  SUIT. 

AGREE  is   compouDded  of  a  or 


ad,  and  grte  orgmOf  whick  root  is 

found  in  the  verb  congruo,  signifying  to 
fit  to  a  thing. 

ACCORD,  in  French  accord,  horn 
the  Latin  chorda  the  string  of  a  haip, 
signifies  the  same  as  to  attune  or  joia 
in  tune. 

SUIT,  from  the  Latin  secutWy  po^ 
ticiple  of  sequor  to  follow,  signifies  ts 
be  in  a  line,  in  the  order  as  it  ought  to 
be. 

An  agreement  between  two  Utanp 
requires  an  entire  sameness;  anio- 
cordance  supposes  a  considerable  rs- 
semblance ;  a  suitableneu  impfiet  m 
aptitude  to  coalesce. 

Opinions  agree,  feelings  accord,  snd 
tempers  suit. 

Two  statements  agree  which  are  in 
all  respects  alike :  that  accords  witk 
our  feelings  which  produces  pleasn^ 
able  sensations :  that  suits  our  taste 
which  we  wish  to  adopt,  or  in  adopting 
gives  us  pleasure. 

Where  there  is  no  agreement  m  the 
essentials  of  any  two  accounts,  dieir 
authenticity  may  be  gready  questioa- 
ed  :  if  a  representation  of  any  thiol 
accords  with  what  has  been  stated  fitim 
other  quarters,  it  serves  to  corroborate : 
it  is  advisable  that  the  ages  and  sta- 
tions as  well  as  tempers  of  the  parties 
should  be  suitable,  who  look  forward 
for  happiness  in  a  matrimonial  000* 
nexion. 

Where  there  is  no  agreement  of 
opinion,  there  can  be  no  assimilatiQii 
of  habit ;  where  there  is  no  accordance 
of  sound,  there  can  be  no  hannony ; 
where  there  is  no  suitability  of  temper, 
there  can  be  no  co-operation. 

When  opinions  do  not  agree,  men 
must  a^ree  to  differ :  the  precepts  of 
our  Saviour  accord  with  the  teoderest 
as  well  as  the  noblest  feelings  of  our 
nature :  when  the  humours  and  depo- 
sitions of  people  do  not  suit,  they  do 
wisely  not  to  have  any  intercourse 
with  each  other. 

The  laarel  and  the  myrtle  tweeta  agree. 


lltrtre  aids  and  Is  adipled  to  the  meoior;  ;  iC 
accord*  to  motic,  and  is  the  vrhicle  of  ealhwiaaa. 


R0II0  followed,  in  the  partition  of  Ui 
the  cafltoms  of  the  fradal  law,  whkh 
anivenallj  esUhlMied  In  the  soothcn 
of  Eofopp,  aad  whieh  emited  the  paeeHar 
laTiheafa. 


NT. 


AGRtxaisstT. 


V.  To  aeaeie. 

§9    COINCIDE,  CONCUR. 
96cdoD  4^grie  is  ocmi- 


ditt  are  floiplojad 
_^;  in  the  preteot  caM  it 
d  inlii  troids  as  thtfT  are  ai>« 

til    -   ' 


BE 


fioB  C9  togsther  and 
to  &U,  iSBpKes  a 


aad 
in  the 
oo  the 


■tato  of  rest ;  eot  n- 
of  motion. 


e; 


the  voluntary 

ofptnoos  in  gene- 

I  toe  miontary  but 

fpf  indindiials,  the  act  of 

I  the  opiiiioD  of  another ; 

tiM  intentiopRl  positive 

lb;  it  is  the  act  of  one 

i«piiiioos  and  measures 

m  adacatioB  and  tempera- 
most  subjects :  peo- 
l  others  to  coincide 
they  adiimce  extras- 
tile  wiser  part  of 


in  concurring  \n 
livhkh  are  not  warranted 


rkh  jndf^meat  md, 
does  Mawir  nirceed. 

Taw. 


•ay  couple  whom  dtopo- 
sf  IRp  are  »o  perfrctlj  diiillar 
ly  eaincUe. 

lUwXEfWOBTH. 


eoaefirted,  aad  my  cowlii^ 
U  was  immediately  pat  In 

HAWKK«WOaTH. 


')  CONTaACT,  COVE- 
COMPACT,  BARGAIN. 

MENT  si^fies  what  is 
ride  7b  a^ee) , 
ACT,  in  French  contracted 
\dtaaa  comtractut,  participle 
»  to  bring  close  tc^ther  or 
tlie  thing  thus  cen- 


to met  together  at  a  poiBl^ 

the  point  at  whicii  teferal  neet^  tlutt 

is,  the  thing  apaed  opoo  by  naiiy. 

COMPACn;  in  L^n  emmiamt, 
fsfftidple  of  eompti^  to  Hncl  dose* 
s^iifies  the  tfaiog  to  wUeh  pao]^ 
bind  thentehes  dote. 

BARGAIN^  fiom  the  Welsh  W- 
gan  to  oontnct  or  deal  ftr,  fianiiaB 
theactofdaalu^  or  the  dui^  daak 
for. 

An  QgrtmtKi  k  fMienl,  and  ip. 
|>ltes  to  transacfioM  of  aveiT  diiciip 
tion,  bat  paiticolaily  sodi  w  tm 
made  between  sinfi;le  indindnab;  in 
cases  where  the  other  terms  are  not 
60  applicable;  a  contract  is  a  bhidii]^ 
agreement  between  indindoalt;  a 
simple  agremeni  may  be  verbal,  but 
a  coafrocf  oHUt  ba  wnttcn  and  Icgallj 
executed:  eocemnU  andoRMMMfare 
agreememh  among  oomnraniaes :  the 
cownant  is  oommonly  a  nmAujtf  muf 
public  tmsaction;  the  eoa^paei  re- 
spects imfisidDals  as  memben  of  a 
community,  or  commomties  with  andi 
other :  the  Aaf^%in  its  proper  sai3e, 
is  an  a^raflnenr  solely  in  matters  of 
trade;  but  ipplies  fieurativeiy  iu  tbo 
same  sense  to  other  o^ects. 

The  simple  consent  of  parties  ooQ- 
stitutes  an  agreement ;  a  seal  and  sif* 
nature  are  requisite  for  a  contract  f  a 
solemn  ei^|pg^ment  on  the  one  hand, 
and  faith  m  that  engagement  on  t&e 
other  hand,  enter  into  the  nature  of  a 
covenants  a  tadt  sense  of  motttal 
obligation  in  all  the  parties  gives  Hl^ 
tuc  to  a  compact ;  an  assent  to  stlpQ* 
lated  terms  of  sale  may  form  a-Mr- 
gain. 

Friends  make  an  agrtemmii  to  meet 
at  a  certain  'tllue;  twotindesmen  enter 
into  a  amiraet  to  carry  on  a  Joint 
trade;  the  people  of  EngUnd  made  a 
covenant  with  Iwing  Charles  L  entifled 
the  solemn  covenant :  in  the  sodety  of 
Freemasons,  eveiy  individual  is  bound 
to  secrecy  by  a  solemn  compact :  the 
trading  part  of  the  community  are 
continually  striking  Uwgaini, 

Ftoc  iHbd  flfsa  Ui  woid  thU  he  voaU 
die  abevemaatioaed  eowpaay  at  the 
to  talk  of  tUi  mgrtememt, 

AMMotunv^  HnroAT  ov  1 


AMT,  in  French  covenante, 
miim,  pMtadple  of  canvenio 


H  la  ImpamlMa  to  aae  the  leaf  aciellate 
every  eenlrMf  ii  hMladad,  vMh  all  ti* 
dafeaoT  aeakaad 
ief  at  the  dfprtftiy  flf  thote 
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AIM. 


AIM. 


flPMB  viotatiMi  of 


bgriMk 


W 


orMwUglit>ii«gat 
;thiie 


Dm 


•adMidiwoidi  or  voloei^  actloas  or 
Moua  BO  nBBator  moi  wMRDj  cnqr 
or  oosvej  iMr  ttoiiyi  om  to 

Soimu 


WomoMB  fte^MBUy 
gBMgh  ia  HoktaK  a  a«rv«te«  wko,  if  yoo 
wMk  than  akoitt  Mttcn  of  icl%loB»  arpear  pei^ 
flMttyitapld. 


AGRICULTURIST}  t/.  flzrm^. 

TO  AID)  V.  To  help.  , 

AIM,  OBJBCT,  END. 

AIM  ii  in  all  probability  a  varia- 
don  of  Aome,  in  old  German  kaim. 
It  is  the  home  which  the  marksman 
wishes  to  reach ;  it  is  the  thing  aimed 
at;  the  particular  point  to  which  one's 
eflforts  are  directed ;  which  is  had  al- 
ways in  viewy  and  which  every  thing  is 
made  to  bend  to  the  attainment  of. 

OBJECT  is  more  vague,  from  the 
Latin  olgfectui,  participle  of  ob  and 
J0do  to  lie  in  the  way ;  it  signifies  the 
thing  that  lies  before  us;  we  pursue 
it  hj  taking  the  necessary  means  to 
obtam  it ;  it  becomes  the  fruit  of  our 
labour. 

£ND  in  the  improper  sense  of  end 
h  stall  more  general^  sisnifyins  the 
thing  that  ends  one's  wishes  and  en- 
deavours; it  is  the  result  not  only  of 
action,  but  of  combined  action;  it  is 
the  consummation  of  a  sdieme;  we 
most  take  the  proper  measures  to  arrive 
at  it. 

It  is  the  aim  of  every  good  Christian 
to  lipre  in  peace;  it  is  a  mark  of  dulness 
or  filly  to  act  without  an  object ;  every 
scheme  is  likely  to  fail,  in  which  the 
means  are  not  adequate  to  the  end. 

We  have  an  aim;  we  propose  to 
onnehres  an  object;  we  look  to  the 
end.  An  turn  is  attainable,  an  object 
worthy,  an  end  important. 

C^wuilBf  bai  oaly  private,  icUUb  «<«it,  and 
Hkfta  at  aochlac  whkli  Mgr  aiake 


Wb  AoaM  nfldmiy  wHgh  tbe  o^Mtt  of  Mr 
vWlWr  thqr  W  nekai  woy  wow 
■MU  a»«t  IkiMi  tfeoa  vkat  «f  HVioiB  la  their 


Ubei^  tad  tnHk  are  aot  iai 

able,  bat  OB^  as  thqr  mate  to  a  facthc 

I 

TO  AIM,  POINT,  LBV] 

AIM,  siniifying  to  take 
Anii)^  is  to  mrect  one's  view  tc 
point. 

POINT,  from  the  noun  p€ 
nifies  to  direct  the  point  to  an 

LEVEL,  fiom  the  adjecdi 
signifies  to  put  one  thing  oi 
with  another. 

Aim  expresses  more  than  tl 
two  words,  in  as  much  as  it  d 
direction  towards  some  minv 
in  an  object,  and  the  othen 
direction  towards  the  whole 
themselves.  We  aim  at  a  b 
nota^  a  cannon  against  a  w 
level  VL  cannon  at  a  wall.  Foi 
of  course  used  with  most  prof 
reference  to  instruments  tha 
points ;  it  is  likewise  a  less  < 
action  than  either  aiming  or  U 
A  stick  or  a  finger  may  be  pot 
a  person,  merely  out  of  densii 
a  blow  is  levelled  or  oMied  i 
express  intent  of  committing  a 
violence. 

The  same  analog  is  kept 
their  figurative  appucation. 

The  shafts  of  ridicule  are  1 
often  aimed  with  little  effect 
the  follies  of  fashion :  remarks 
seem  merely  to  point  at  others 
out  being  expressly  addressed  ti 
have  always  a  bad  tendency  2 
hitherto  been  the  fate  of  inf 
level  their  battery  of  sneers,  d< 
tion,  and  sophistry  against  the 
ian  Religion  only  to  strengtli 
Gonvictionof  its  sublime  truths 
minds  of  mankind  at  large. 

Tbelr  beads  from  aiming  blows  tbay  be 
WItb  cbubiof  gauntleU  tbea  provoke  tl 

Tbe  itofj  Allj  ptdnU  at  yoo.        Cinu 

He  calls  oa  Baccbos,  and  prnpoonde  tbe 
Tbe  groom  bis  fellow  groom  at  bats  del 
Aad  bends  bis  bow,  aad  UveU  wItb  bis  1 

4 

TO  AIM,  AsriaB. 

AIM  (v.  Aim)  includes  effi 
weU  as  views,  in  obtaining  an  ol 

ASPIRE,  from  08  or  ad  to  i 
and  spiro  to  breathe,  compr 
views,  wishes,  and  hopes  to  ob 
obiect. 

n  e  mm  at  a  certain  proposed 


AIR. 


AIR. 
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SendenonriDK  to  gain  it;  we  aspire 
srtfaati  which  we  diink  oorselves 
otitled  to,  and  flatter  ourselves  with 
Siioing. 

Manj  men  aim  at  riches  and  ho- 
Aoor:  it  is  the  lot  of  but  few  to  a^ire 
Coadutne. 

We  aim  at  what  is  attainable  by 
fftn&mj  efibrts ;  we  oipire  after  what 
is  greet  and  unosoal. 

An  emulous  youth  aims  at  acquiring 
^he  esteem  of  his  teachers ;  he  aspirts 
^o  eicd  all  his  competitors  in  literary 
attainments. 


%•  fke  point  we 
«i»  at,  let  «i  keep  in  oat  of  Ike  «m^  aod  ftort 
eat  of  tkeetkcr.  Asouoa. 

Tke  tfa4/ of  tkoee  vko  ia  tke  Cfae  of  Shak- 
^eeve  mtfired  to  plekriu  leenri^f  vat  laU 
apea  adt eataici^  fkuata,  dn^gmt,  and  racbaat- 
awaii  JoBnioa. 

TO  AIM,  v.  To  endeavour. 
AiMf  V.  Tendency* 

AIR,  BIANNBB. 

AIR,  in  Latin  atr^  Greek  ar^, 
eomefi  finom  the  Hebrew  aor^  because 
it  is  the  vehicle  of  li^t ;  hence  in  the 
figurative  sense,  in  which  it  is  here 
taken,  it  denotes  an  appearance. 

IIANNER,  in  French  mani^re, 
comes  probably  from  mener  to  lead 
or  direct,  signifying  the  direction  of 
ooe's  movements. 

An  air  is  inherent  in  the  whole  per- 
son;  a  manner  is  confined  to  the  ac- 
tion or  the  movement  of  a  single  limb. 
A  man  has  the  air  of  a  common  per- 
son; it  discovers  itself  in  all  his  man- 
ners.   An  air  has  something  super- 
ficial in  its  nature ;  it  strikes  at  the 
fint  glance:  manner  has  something 
more  solid  in  it ;  it  develops  itself  on 
doser  observation.  Some  people  have 
an  otr  about  them  which  displeases ; 
Wt  their    manners    afterwards    win 
upon  those  who  have  a  farther  inter- 
course with  them.    Nothing  is  more 
common  than  to  suffer  ourselves  to  be 
prejudiced  by  a  person's  air,  either  in 
hsIiiTour  or  otnerwise:  ihe  manners 
of  a  man  will  often  contribute  to  his 
idranoement  in  life,  more  than  his  real 
Bients. 

An  otr  is  indicative  of  a  state  of 
oind;  it  may  result  either  from  n  ua- 
tniil  or  habitual  mode  of  thinking :  a 
•uni^is  indicative  of  the  education ; 
it  is  produced  bv  external  circum- 
itaces.    An  otr  IS  ndUe  or  simple,  it 


marks  an  elevation  or  simplicity  of 
character:  a  manner  is  rude,  nistic, 
or  awkward,  for  want  of  culture,  good 
society,  and  good  example.  We  as- 
sume an  air,  and  affect  a  manner.  An 
assumed  air  of  importance  exposes 
the  littleness  of  the  assnmer,  which 
might  otherwise  pass  unnoticed:  the 
same  manners  which  are  becoming 
when  natural,  render  a  person  ridicul- 
ous when  they  are  affected.  A  pre- 
possessing air  and  engacing  manners 
nave  more  influence  on  the  heart  than 
the  solid  qualities  of  the  mind. 

Thea/r  she  gave  beneir  wai  tkat  of  a  ranp- 
iBffgirl.  Siaata. 

The  boj  b  wril  fkdibaed,  aad  wfll  eatD/MI 
Into  a  fraeefnl  mMnner, 


AIR,    MIEN,   LOOK. 

AIR,  V,  Air, 

MIEN,  in  German  miene,  comes, 
as  Adelung  supposes,  from  mdken  to 
move  or  draw,  because  the  lines  of 
the  face  which  constitute  the  mien  in 
the  German  sense  are  drawn  together. 

LOOK  signifies  properly  a  mode  of 
looking  or  appearing. 

The  cxtcnor  of  a  person  is  compre- 
hended in  the  sense  of  all  these  words. 

Air  depends  not  only  on  the  coun- 
tenance, but  the  stature,  carriage,  and 
action :  mien  respects  the  whole  out- 
ward uppearnnce,  not  excepting  the 
dress :  look  depends  altogether  on 
the  face  and  its  changes.  Air  marks 
any  particular  state  of  the  mind : 
mien  denotes  any  state  of  the  outward 
circumstances:  look  any  individual 
movement  of  the  mind.  We  may 
judge  by  a  person's  air,  that  be  has  a 
confident  and  fearless  mind :  we  may 
judge  by  his  sorrowful  mien,  that  he 
has  substantial  cause  for  sorrow ;  and 
by  sorrowful  looks,  that  he  has  some 
partial  or  teniporary  cause  for  sorrow. 

We  talk  of^  doing  any  thing  with  a 
particular  air  ;  of  having  a  mien  ;  of 
giving  a  look.  An  innocent  man  will 
answer  his  accusers  with  an  air  of 
composure;  a  person's  whole  mien 
sometimes  bespeaks  his  wretched  con- 
dition ;  a  look  is  sometimes  given  to 
one  who  acts  in  concert  by  way  of 
intimation. 

The  tratk  of  It  li,  tke  a€r  b  generaUjr  aolkieg 
die  bat  the  toward  dbpotUion  of  the  miad  made 
vbfble.  Ansiiov. 

How  tleek  tkHr  f^ofo,  kow  goodlj  Is  tbeir  aile r» 
Wkea  Mg  tktj  acmt  kcktad  a  doable  ekia. 
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AhABM. 


ALL. 


Wlat  chief  If  this  thattMto  u  Croaf^, 
Whose  faltaut  mien  bespcaki  him  UaiaM  to  m,. 


Wilh  hratlUic  hoMi  to  Uadleflam 


Da 


How  In  the  lookM  docs  conscious  guilt  appmr. 

Addison. 

AiR|  V.  Appectrance. 
ALACRITY,  V.  Alcrtness, 

ALARM,  TERROR,  FRIGHT,  CON- 
STERNATION. 

ALARM,  in  French  alanner,  is 
com  pounded  of  al  or  ad  and  arme$ 
arms,  signifying  a  cry  to  arms,  a  sig- 
nal of  dwgery  a  call  to  defence. 

TERBORy  in  Latin  terror,  comes 
from  itrreo  lo  produce  fear. 

FRIGHT,  from  the  German/wrcAf 
fear,  signifies  a  state  of  fear. 

CONOTERN  ATION,  in  Latin  con- 
tternaiuSy  from  comterno  to  lay  low 
or  prostrate,  expresses  the  mixed  emo- 
tion of  terror  and  amazement  which 
confbands. 

Alarm  springs  from  any  sudden  sig- 
nal that  announces  the  approach  of 
danger.  Terror  springs  from  any 
event  or  phenomenon  that  may  serve 
as  a  prognostic  of  some  catastrophe. 
It  supposes  a  less  distinct  view  of 
danger  than  alarm,  and  afibnls  room 
to  the  imagination,  which  commonly 
magnifies  objects.  Alarm  therefore 
makes  us  run  to  our  defence,  and 
terror  disarms  us. 

Ftight  is  a  less  vivid  emotion  than 
either,  as  it  arises  from  the  simple 
appearance  of  danger.  It  is  more  per- 
sonal than  either  alarm  or  terror; 
for  we  may  be  alarmed  or  terrified  for 
others,  but  we  are  mostly  frightened 
for  ourselves.  Consternation  \a  stronger 
than  either  terror  and  affright;  it 
springs  from  the  view  ofsome  very 
serious  evil. 

Alarm  affects  the  feelings,  terror 
the  understanding,  and  fright  the 
senses;  comtemation  seizes  the  whole 
mind,  and  benumbs  the  faculties. 

Cries  alarm  ;  horrid  spectacles  /f  r- 
rify ;  a  tumult  /rtgA^fras ;  a  sudden 
calamitr  fills  with  consternation. 

One  18  filled  with  alarm,  seized  with 
terror,  overwhelmed  with  fright  or 
consternation. 

We  are  alarmed  for  what  we  appre- 
hend ;  we  are  terrified  by  what  we 
imagine ;  we  are  frightened  by  what 
we  see;  conUematUm  may  be  pro- 
duced by  what  we  leani. 


I WM  ODoe  in  a  mfxt  ussembly,  tlttt  VMflAof 
noise  and  mirth,  when  on  a  suddoi  an  old  «o> 
man  unlncfcilj  observed,  there  were  thlrteai  of 
US  In  companj.  The 
Urror  into  several  of  us. 


I  hare  known  a  s<ridler  that  hi 
hreich,  affrigkUd  at  Us  own  ahadaw. 

The  ion  of  Peiias  ceased;  the  obiafii  i 

In  sHeaee  wrapt,  in  coiufemoCtois  drovaV. 


ALERTNESS,   ALACRITY. 

ALERTNESS,  from  ala  a  wio^ 
designates  corporeal  activity  or  readi- 
ness for  action;  ALACRITY,  firom 
acer  sharp,  brisk,  designates  mental 
activity. 

We  proceed  with  alertness,  vrfaon 

the  body  is  in  its  full  vigour;  weno- 

ceed  with  alacrity  when  the  mind  is 

in  full  pursuit  of  an  object. 

The  wlofi  that  waft  oar  riches  out  of  sli^ 
Grow  on  the  gamester^  elbow* ;  and  the  aUrt 
And  nimble  motion  of  those  restless  joints 
That  never  tire,  soon  fans  them  all  awaj. 

Cknrpiit. 

In  dreams  It  Is  wonderfnl  to  observe  with  what 

sprlghtliness  and  alacrU^  the  aoal  exerts  hcnelf. 

Aomsoa. 

ALIEN,  V.  Stranger. 

TO  ALIENATE,  V.  Stranger. 

ALIKE,  V,  Equal. 

ALL,    WHOLE. 

ALL  and  WHOLE  are  derived 
from  the  same  source,  that  is,  in  Ger- 
man all  and  heil  whole  or  sound, 
Dutch  all,  hel  or  heely  Saxon  al,  wal, 
Danish  al,  aid,  Greek  oXor,  Hebrew 
chol  or  hoi. 

il//respectsanumber  of  individuals ; 
whole  respects  a  single  body  with  its 
components :  we  have  not  all,  if  we 
have  not  the  whole  number ;  we  have 
not  the  whole,  if  we  have  not  all  the 
parts  of  which  it  is  composed.  It  is 
not  within  the  limits  of  human  capa^ 
city  to  take  more  than  a  partial  sorvej 
of  all  the  interesting  objects  wlucb 
the  whole  globe  contains. 

When  applied  to  spiritual  objects  ia 
a  general  sense,  alt  is  preferred  to 
whole  ;  but  when  the  object  ia  specific, 
whole  is  preferable  :  thus  we  say,  all 
hope  was  lost;  but,  our  whole  hope 
rested  in  this. 


It  will  be  ad(ed  how  the  drama  moves  if  K  is 
not  credMad.    It  li  eiedlted  with  aU  tte 
doe  to  a  drama. 

ThetoMt  itoQ  of  the  tftMscChrat 


ALLAY. 


ALLEVIATE. 


6$ 


or 

kmm  Mmtlj  hj  nm\ k\wi  wrttm»  tint 
teiaMfcv  iBftftaBt  patMgn  of  Ibe  Bncliik 
JKw;  lliMi  lo  10  gwt  — CTftainty.        Hohb. 

ALL,  BVBRT,   SACH. 

ALL  is  coUectiTe  ;  EVERY  &iiigl« 
flrbidmdoid;  EACH  distributive. 

AU  woi  every  are  amversaJ  in  tiieir 
iignificnion ;  oidk  is  restrictive :  the 
fcnncr  are  ined  in  speaking  of  great 
oomben;  the  latter  is  applicable  to 
HDall  mmbers.  AU  men  are  not  bora 
with  the  same  talent,  either  in  deeree 
or  kind;  bat  erery  man  has  a  talent 
peculiar  to  lumself :  a  parent  divides 
ius  property  among  his  children,  and 
gires  to  emck  hi*  due  share. 

Rareld  bj  fch  aarrfaee  broke  mil  Bnunm 
vtt  (be  Diki  of  Nomaadj.  Humr. 

Ettrjfwaah  perftmnancci,  t»  berfglitly  ertl- 
■nted,  awl  be  eomparad  to  the  state  of  tbe  ape 
ia  wUeh  It  Uvad.  Jmaioir. 

TakpB  ilBglv  ni  iadMdmlly,  It  mliAt  be 
it§nk  tocamoriire  horn  each  ctvoC  wroagbt  for 
food.  Thy  mmtt  be  Tieved  la  Cbcir  eonie- 
1«M*Miiadcftetai  Biaia. 


TO  ALLA7,     SOOTH,      APl'EASE, 

ASSUAGE. 

To  AIXAY  is  compounded  of  al 
or  od,  and  lay  to  lay  to  or  by,  sig- 
pifyiog  to  lay  a  thing  to  rest,  to  abate 

it. 

SOOTH  probably  comes  from 
t^ttf  which  is  in  Swedish  sot,  low 
C^ennao,  Sec.  sof,  and  is  doubtless 
OQUiected  with  the  Hebrew  sot  to  al- 
lure, invite,  compose. 

APPEASE,  in  French  appaiser, 
is  compounded  of  ap  or  ad  and  paix 
peace,  signifying  to  quiet. 

ASSUAGE  is  compounded  of  as 
or  ttd  and  wage,  from  the  Latin 
autt  perfect  of  suadeo  to  persuade, 
ngpifying  to  treat  with  gentleness,  or 
to  reuder  easy. 

AU  these  tenns  indicate  a  lessening 
of  Minething  painful.  In  a  physical 
Mose  a  pain  is  allayed  by  an  imme- 
(lutte  application;  it  ib  soothed  by 
iffordiog  ease  and  comfort  in  other 
^pects,  and  diverting  the  mind  from 
^  pain.  Eiitreme  heat  or  thirst  is 
^^i^ftd  ;  extreme  hunger  is  appeased, 

la  a  moral  sense  one  allays  what  is 
fcrrid  and  vehement ;  one  sooihes  what 
^  distressed;  one  appeases  what  is 
^ahaous  and  boisterous;  one  as- 
fi^pi  gnef  or  afflictions.  Nothing 
is  N  calculated  to  allay  the  fervour 


of  a  distempered  imagination,  as 
prayer  and  religions  m^itation:  re- 
ligion has  every  thing  in  it  which 
can  sootke  a  wouuded  consdence  by 
presenting  it  with  the  hope  of  pardon, 
that  can  appease  the  angry  passions 
by  giving  us  a  sense  of  our  own  sinful- 
ness and  need  of  God's  pardon,  and 
that  can  assuage  the  bitterest  griefs  by 
affording  us  the  brightf»t  prospects  of 
future  bliss. 

Witbeat  ezpMtlaf  tbe  Ktara  of  beafer,  tbej 
cat  ftir  an  appelUe,  aad  fprepara  ilfibwi  aoc  to 
•lliqr,  but  to  excHe  it.  Asnaoa. 

Natara  bat  frfieo  aU  tbe  little  aiti  flr«ea(Maf 
and  blaadiiJifaig  to  tbe  feiaale.  Aaouov. 

Cbaroo  U  no  ■oonrr  appftutd^  aad  tbe  triple 
headed  doK  lakl  aileep,  but  .£aeas  laakea  bit  en- 
trance into  tlie  duminions  of  Plutn.        Addi«on. 

If  I  can  anj  wajr  auuage  prifate  Inflamma- 
Ciona,  or  alloit  public  fmnents  I  tball  applj 
Mjaelf  to  It  whb  the  ntmott  eadeaToork 


TO  ALLEDGE,  V.  To  adduce. 
ALLEGORICAL,  7'.  Figurative. 
ALLEGORY,  V.  Parable. 

TO   ALLEVIATE,    RELIEVE. 

ALLEVIATE,  in  Latin  alleviatus, 
participle  of  alUvio,  is  compounded 
of  the  mtensive  syllable  al  or  ad,  and 
leva  to  lighten,  signifying  to  lighieu 
by  makini;  less. 

RELIEVE,  from  the  Latin  relcvo, 
is  re  and  leva  to  iit\  up,  signifyiug  to 
take  away  or  remove. 

A  pain  is  alleviated  by  making  it 
less  burdensome ;  a  necessity  is  re* 
lieved  by  supplying  wliat  is  wanted. 
Alleviate  respects  our  internal  feel- 
ings only;  relieve  our  external  cir- 
cunibtunces.  lliat  alleviates  which 
affords  ease  and  comfort;  that  relieves 
which  removes  the  pain.  It  is  no  alle* 
viation  of  sorrow  to  a  feehng  mind,  to 
reflect  that  others  undergo  the  same 
buflering ;  a  change  of  position  is  a 
considerable  relief  to  an  invalid,  wea- 
ried with  coufiuement. 

Condolence  and  sympathy  tend 
greatly  to  alleviate  tbe  sufferings  of 
our  fellow  creatures ;  it  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  Christian's  duty  to  re- 
lieve  tlie  wants  of  his  indigent  neigh- 
bour. 

Half  the  miterjr  of  bnman  life  ailffbt  be  ez- 
tin^nhhed,  would  mfn  mileiriiUe  tbe  feneral 
cnrw  tbej  lie  aoder,  bj  nutual  oAcei  of  com- 

aad  bsMBBttjr. 
1 
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ALUAMCE. 


ALUAirCE. 


ir«wttakbif  BoderMftai  tkad  «t  griir, 
Knm  dcAtli  tkme  ihe  web  ber  Iftrt  relief. 


ALLIANCE,   LEAGUE,   CONVE- 
DERAC7. 

ALLIANCE,  in  French  alliance^ 
from  the  Latin  ailigo  to  knit  or  tie 
together,  signifies  the  moral  state  of 
beii^  tied. 

LEAGUE,  in  French  Ugws,  comes 
from  the  same  verb  ligo  to  bind. 

CONFEDERACYor  confederation, 

in  Latin  confederation  from  con  and 

fedus  an  agreement,  or  fides  faith, 

sigpiBes  a  joining  together  under  a 

oertain  pleclge. 

*  Relationship,  fnendship,  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  ^ood  understanding,  the 
prospect  of  aid  in  case  of  necessity, 
aire  the  ordinary  motives  for  forming 
eMumcet,  A  league  is  a  union  of  plan, 
and  a  junction  of  force,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  effectuating  some  common  en- 
tmiiie^  or  obtaining  some  common 
ob|ect.  A  confederacy  is  a  union  of 
interest  and  support  on  particular  oc- 
casions, for  the  purpose  of  obt^ing 
a  redress  of  supposed  wrong,  or  of 
defending  right  a^inst  usurpation  and 
oppression. 

Treaties  of  alliance  are  formed  be- 
tween sovereigns;  it  is  a  union  of 
frioidship  and  convenience  concluded 
upon  precise  terms,  and  mamtained 
by  honour  or  good  foith.  Leagues  are 
mostly  fonuM  between  parties  or 
small  communities ;  as  they  are  occa- 
sioned by  circumstances  of  an  imper- 
ative nature,  they  arc  in  this  manner 
rendered  binding  on  each  party.  Con- 
federacies arc  formed  between  indivi- 
duals or  communities  ;.  they  continue 
while  the  impelling  cause  that  set 
them  in  motion  rcrmains;  and  every 
individual  is  bound  more  by  a  common 
feeUng  of  s^ty,  than  by  any  express 
contract. 

History  mentions  frequent  alliances 
which  have  been  formed  between  the 
courts  of  England  and  Portugal.  The 
cantons  of  Switzerland  were  bound  to 
each  other  by  a  firaious  league  which 
was  denominated  the  Helvetic  league, 
which  took  its  rise  in  a  confederacy 
formed  aeainst  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment by  vVilliam  Tell  and  his  com- 
panions. 


Confederal  is  always  tak 
dvil  or  political  sense :  alUat 
league  are  sometimes  employ 
moral  sense :  the  former  being 
to  marriage,  the  latter  to  plot 
tions.  JUliance  is  taken  on 
good  acceptation;  league  an 
deracy  frequently  in  relation 
which  is  bad.  Alliances  are 
for  the  mutual  advantage  of  tl» 
concerned ;  but  leagues  may  ha 
der  for  their  object,  and  coii/e 
may  be  treasonable. 

Wlw  bat  a  fool  would  wan  with  Jvm 
And  web  aUUmee  and  tncb  fifti  tflCi 

Rather  fai  Uaguea  of  eadloH  peace  «■ 
And  eeldMatn  the  hjaMoeal  rite. 

The  btetory  of  mankind  lofomi 
dagla  power  h  very  tddoni  broken  h, 
dtracjf. 

Thongfa  domeitlc  vaSterj  mut  folk 
tmee  with  a  gaaeiter,  matchce  of  thi 
■ude  every  day.  Cm 

Tiger  with  tiger,  bear  wHh  bear,  yo«l 
In  leaguea  ollenaive  and  defeoilfe  jota 

When  Babel  was  confonnded,  and  the 
Coi^fkderaey  of  pngecton  wild  and  wi 
Wat  tpUt  Into  dhenlty  of  tongneia 
Then,  as  a  ■hepherd  leparftei  hie  flod 
Theie  to  the  npUund,  to  the  valley  tho 
God  drave  aionller.' 

ALLIANCB,  AFFINrr 

ALLIANCE,  V.  Alliance, 
AFFINITY,  in  Latin  affinU 
qfov  ad  and  finis  a  border,  si 
continuity  of  borders. 

Alliance  is  artificial ;  t^fini 
tural :  an  alliance  is  formed  < 
persons  or  by  circumstances  ] 
nity  exists  of  itself:  an  aUia 
sists  between  persons  only  in 
per  sense,  and  between  thinj 
tively;  an  affinity  exists 
things  as  well  as  persons  :  the 
between  families  is  matrimor 
affinity  arises  from  consangui 

O  horror  I  horror!  after  thfa  mlUmmet 
Let  t^er*  match  with  hlndf,  and  i 

sheep. 
And  every  crettve  conple  with  Its  ft 

It  cannot  be  donbted  hot  that  sigi 
vented  originally  to  express  the  sever 
tfcms  of  ibeir  owners ;  and  to  bear  eoe 
la  their  ezlenal  designations,  wMh  tl 
be  disposed  of  • 

Religion  (hi  England)  has  maiata: 
per  alttmee  with  the  state. 


Vide Gliaid tad lUvhradi  ••  AlUuKs^ Ugasb MiiMflnitieo.* 


ALLOT. 


ALLOW. 
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rOAUXn,  ASSIGN,    APPORTION, 
DISTBIBUTE. 

ALLOT  is  compoanded  of  the  Latin 
tlorad  and  the  word  lot,  which  owes 
its  origin  to  the  Saxon  and  other 
oorthem  languages.  It  signifies  lite- 
rally to  set  apart  as  a  particular  lot. 

ASSIGN,  in  French  astigner,  Latin 
wigno,  is  compounded  of  as  or  ad  and 
tigm  to  sign,  or  mark  to,  or  for,  sig- 
nii^iDg  to  mark  out  for  any  one. 

APPORTION  is  compounded  of  ap 
or  ad  and  portion,  sigpif  jing  to  portion 
out  for  a  purpose. 

DISTRIBUTE,  in  Latin  ditiri- 
hutuSf  participle  of  dii  and  tribuo, 
signifies  to  bestow  or  portion  out  to 
several. 

To  alia  is  to  dispose  on  the  ground 
of  utility  for  the  bake  of  good  order ; 
to  amgn  is  to  communicate  according 
to  the  merit  of  the  object;  to  appor- 
tim  is  to  regulate  according  to  the  due 
proportion ;  to  distribute  is  to  give  in 
several  distinct  portions. 

A  portion  of  one's  property  is 
allotted  to  charitable  purposes,  or  a 
portion  of  one's  time  to  rdigioos  me- 
ntation; a  prize  is  assign^  to  the 
nost  meritorious,  or  an  honourable 
post  to  those  whose  abilities  entitle 
tl»«n  to  distinction ;  a  person's  busi- 
oess  is  apportioned  to  the  time  and 
abitities  he  has  for  performing  it;  his 
^  are  distributed  among  those  who 
Are  most  indigent. 

When  any  complicated  undertaking 
is  to  be  performed  by  a  number  of 
iiMfiridials,  it  is  necessanr  to  allot  to 
eadi  his  distinct  task.  It  is  the  part 
of  a  wise  prince  to  assign  the  highest 
offices  to  the  most  worthy,  and  to 
ofportion  to  every  one  of  his  minis- 
ters an  employment  suited  to  his  pe- 
culiar character  and  qualifications : 
the  business  of  the  state  thus  dittri" 
buted  will  proceed  with  regularity  and 
exactitude. 

Ererj  one  that  kubcea  long  dead,  baa  a  dae 

fnpoftkm  of  praiM  aUatUd  bin,  in  which, 

vUM  he  lived,  hb  friends  were  too  profow,  and 

hb  — riii  too  fpariar.  Addoon. 

I  lad  by  wveral  hinti  in  aacitnt  anthora,  that 

wha  Ihe  Bomant  were  la  the  beighc  of  power 

m  hoary  they  tuttgned  out  of  their  rut  domi- 

alaa  aa  Irtaad  called  Aaticyra,  as  an  babltitioa 


part  is  la  a  great  measare  apportioned  by  oar* 

JoHasoiu 


Fran  thence  the  cap  of  mortal  man  be  flUs, 
to  these,  to  those  dittributet  Ills. 


Ct  the  happiness  and  misery  of  oor  present 
coadMM,  part  to  dittrQmttd  hj  Batare,  and 


Pont 

TO   ALLOT,    APPOINT,    DESTINB. 

ALLOT,  V,  To  allot,  assign. 

APPOINT,  in  French  appointer, 
Latin  appono,  that  is,  ap  or  ad  and 
pono  to  place,  signifies  to  put  by. 

DESTINE,  Latin  destino,  of  de 
and  stino,  sto  or  sisto,  signifies  to 
place  apart. 

Allot  is  used  only  for  things,  op- 
poitit  and  destine  for  persons  or  things. 
A  space  of  ground  is  allotted  for 
cultivation ;  a  person  is  appointed  as 
steward  or  governor;  a  youth  is  deS" 
tined  for  a  particular  profession. 
Allotments  are  mostly  made  in  the 
time  past  or  present;  appointments 
respect  either  the  present  or  the  fix- 
ture ;  destinations  always  respect  soma 
distant  purposes,  and  include  prepa- 
ratory measures.  A  conscientious 
man  allots  a  portion  of  his  annual  in- 
come to  the  relief  of  the  poor :  when 
public  meetings  are  held  it  is  necessary 
to  appoint  a  particular  day  for  the 
purpose:  our  plans  in  life  are  de- 
feated by  a  thousand  contingencies : 
the  man  who  builds  a  house  is  not 
certain  he  will  live  to  use  it  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  destined. 

It  h  anworthy  a  reasonable  bdn^  to  rpend 
any  of  the  little  time  aUotted  at  without  some 
tendfoicy,  dirfcct  or  oblique,  to  the  end  of  our 
existence.  Jobmsom. 

llaTin;  notified  to  my  ^ood  friend.  Sir  Roger^ 
thst  I  should  set  out  for  Loodou  the  next  diy, 
his  horK«  were  ready  at  the  appointed  boar. 

Stkklb. 

Looli  round  and  surrey  the  Tarlons  beaaties  of 
the  globe,  which  Heaven  has  dfttined  for  nun, 
and  consider  whether  a  world  thus  exquisitely 
framed  could  be  meant  for  the  abode  of  misery 
aad  pain.  Jomooa. 

TO   ALLOW,   GRANT,    BESTOW. 

AIX.OW,  V,  To  admit,  allow, 
GRANT  is  pn)bably  changed  from 
guarantee,  in  French  garantir,  signi- 
fying to  assure  any  thing  to  u  person 
by  one's  wt>rd  or  deed. 

'  BESTOW  is  compounded  of  6e  and 
stow,  which  in  English,  as  well  as  in 
the  northern  languages,  signifies  to 
place;  hence  to  bestoto,  si^iiiies  to 
dispose  according  to  one's  wishes  and 
convenience. 

F 


ALLOW. 


ALLOWANCE. 


That  ii  aUamtd  which  may  be  oi- 
pectedy  if  not  directly  rec^uired ;  that 
IS  grufUed  which  is  desired^  if  not 
directly  asked  for;  that  is  bestowed 
wbicli  is  wanted  as  a  matter  of  ne- 
cessity. 

What  is  allowed  is  a  gift  stipulated 
as  to  time  and  quantity,  which  as  to 
continuance  depends  upon  the  will  of 
the  giver;  what  it  granted  is  perfectly 
gratuitous  on  the  part  of  the  giver,  it 
IS  a  pure  fovour,  and  lays  the  receiver 
under  an  obligation ;  what  is  bestowed 
is  occasional,  altogether  depending  on 
ttie  circumstances  and  disposition  of 
both  giver  and  receiver. 

Many  of  the  poor  are  allowed  a 
small  sum  weekly  firom  the  parish. 
It  is  as  improper  to  grant  a  person 
more  than  nc  asks,  as  it  is  to  ask  a 
persou  for  more  than  he  can  grant. 
Alms  are  very  ill  bestowed  which  only 
serve  to  encourage  beggary  and  idle- 
ness. 

A  grant  comprehends  in  it  some- 
thing more  important  than  an  allow- 
ance,  and  passes  between  persons  in 
a  higher  station ;  what  is  bestowed  is 
of  less  value  than  either.  A  father 
alloiPM  his  son  a  yearly  sum  for  his 
casual  expenses,  or  a  master  allows 
his  servant  a  muntcnance:  kings 
grant  pensions  to  their  officers ;  go- 
vernments grant  subsidies  to  one 
another:  relief  is  bestowed  on  the 
indigent. 

In  a  figurative  application,  merit  is 
allowed^  an  indulgence  or  privilege  is 
granted^  applause  is  hcUomed, 

A  candid  man  allowt  merit  even  in 
his  rivab.  In  former  times  the  kings 
of  England  granted  certain  privileges 
to  some  towns,  which  they  retain  to 
this  day.  Those  who  are  hasty  in 
applauiung  fincquently  bestow  tlieir 
commendations  on  very  undeserving 
olgecu. 

Muthn  awetlyllua  of  a  ipfdei  «r  bnrjen  It 
faa  oTkuaoar:  ••  Men  that  hiRonttbdr  worda 
m4  Mfw*  Ikit  ara  mom  or  ten  paaloaate  as 
ttiy  an  pali  for  M,  asd  mtUm  tkrit  eUeaC  a 
^naiilf  flf  «n^  pMportioMMb  to  the  foa  vklch 
tkcgr  nocHe  fhw  Un.** 


If  |Hi  kk  pKj  f  nsNt  iMa  om  aaqwvl, 
Hj  daatt  IWI  gl«t  Ihe  UtaBdoT  kii  breaaC 

DSTOBll. 


to  «Mh  On  WM  t|y  diUflaaae  talaap, 
ta  diQCh  «r  vliftra  to  d0ind  Iht  «u>«. 

Oavmhi. 


TO  ALiiOWp  t;.  To  admiif  aUoWm 
TO  ALLOW,  r.  To  admit,  permits 
TO  AULOW,  V.  To  consent. 

ALLOWANCE,  STIPEND,  SALAETy 

WAGES,  HIRE,  PAY. 
All  these  terms  denote  a  stated 
sum  paid  according  to  certain  stipula- 
tions. 

ALLOWANCE,  from  allow  {v.  To 
admit,  allow),  signifies  the  thing  at* 
lowed, 

STIPEND,  in  Latin  t/ipenditcm, 
from  stipa  money,  signifies  money 
paid, 

SALARY,  in  French  salaire,  Latin 
solarium,  comes  from  sal  salt,  which 
was  originally  the  principal  pay  for 
soldiers. 

WAGE3,  in  French  ge^e,  Latiu 
vadium,  firom  the  Hebrew  tgang  la- 
bour, signifies  that  which  is  pa^  for 
labour. 

lliiiC  expresses  the  sum  for  which 
one  is  hired,  and  PAY  the  sum  that  is 
to  be  paid. 

An  allowance  is  gratuitous;  it 
ceases  at  the  pleasure  of  the  donor; 
all  the  rest  are  the  requital  for  soma 
supposed  service ;  they  cease  with  th« 
engagement  made  between  the  parties* 
A  stipend  is  more  fixed  and  permanent 
than  a  salary ;  and  that  tlian  waget, 
hire,  or  pay :  a  stipend  depends  upoa 
the  fulfilling  of  an  engagement,  rather 
than  on  the  will  of  an  individual ;  a 
salary  is  a  matter  of  contract  between 
the  giver  and  receiver,  and  mi^  bo  in- 
creased or  diminished  at  will. 

An  allowance  may  be  pven  in  any 
form,  or  at  any  stated  times;  Ksiipaid 
and  salary  are  psdd  yearly,  or  at  even 
portions  of  a  year ;  wages,  hirCt  and 
pay,  are  estimated  by  days,  weeks,  or 
months,  as  well  as  years. 

An  allowance  mav  be  made  by^  with, 
and  to  persons  of  all  ranks;  a  Mtlpnd 
and  salary  are  assignable  only  to  per- 
sons of  respectability;  wages  are  given 
to  labourers,  hire  to  servants,  pay  to 
soldiers  or  such  as  are  employed  under 
government. 

Sir  Bkiiard  Steelo  waa  oOcIoq^  toftwaJ, 
tkat  Mr.  Savace  had  ridlcnled  Uai;  kf  wUA  km 
waa  fo  mack  ejuwporatvd  that  he  wlthdrav  the 
atfaiwiwcaithich  he  had  paid  him.        Jom 

laBoClhecareof  toahaload  wflclaacr 
Are  Bot  JOBS  hotjr  ttipcnds  paid  tor  Cfcb  I 

Oai 


ALLUDE. 


ALLURE. 
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Imu 


Urodal 


tsit  of  cww 

SWIfT. 

tke  BWidtuie,  vkn  Ikqr 

«iMvrff  of  tiw  day,  aad  pr»» 

and  npper,  have  wwce  a 

Hawbuwukib. 

I  have  fifc  bvBibvd  erowof, 
Tkf  Ihillly  Mre  I  Hv'd  nder  jMr  fklkar. 


bfPKcvffcd  tfce 
AM  Oiir  «tro«c 
ttfcniMhtad, 


dMMMCerthed^y; 

do«bC  HOC  of  lu|pB  pmy. 


TO  ALLUDB,    REFBK,   HINT, 
SUGGEST. 

ALLUDE,  in  I^tin  alludo,  is  com- 
pounded of  al  or  ad  and  fiii^  to  sport, 
that  is,  to  say  any  thing  in  a  cursory 
manner. 

K£F£Ry  in  Latin  refero,  signifies 
to  bring  back,  that  is,  to  bring  back  a 
person's  recollection  to  any  sobject  by 
mentioning  it. 

HINT  may  very  probably  be 
changed  from  kind  or  behind^  in  Ger- 
man kinte/tf  signifying  to  convey  from 
behind,  or  in  an  obscure  manner. 

SL'GG£ST,  in  Latin  iuggeshu^ 
participle  of  iuggerOj  is  compounded 
of  tub  and  gero  to  bring  under  or 
near,  and  signifies  to  bring  forward  in 
CD  indirect  or  casual  manner. 

To  nlludt  is  not  so  direct  as  to 
reftr^  but  it  is  more  clear  and  positive 
tliao  either  hint  or  tuggett, 

^Ve  alludt  to  a  circumstance  by 
introducing  something  collaterally  al- 
lied to  it;  we  refer  to  an  event  by 
expressly  introdocing  it  into  one% 
discourse;  we  hint  at  a  person's  in- 
tentions bv  darkly  insinuating  what 
may  possibly  happen ;  we  tuggest  an 
idea  by  some  poetical  expressions  rehi- 
tive  to'  it. 

There  are  frequent  allusiont  in  the 
Rble  to  the  customs  and  manners  of 
the  east.  It  is  necessary  to  refer  to 
certain  passages  of  a  work  when  we 
do  not  expressly  copjr  them.  It  is 
mostly  better  to  be  entirely  silent  upon 
a  subject,  than  to  hint  at  what  caimot 
be  entirely  explained.  Many  improve 
meats  have  owed  their  origin  to  some 
ideas  casuaUy  tmggeUed  in  the  course 
of  conversation. 

Allude  aAd  refer  are  alwayf  said 
with  regard  to  things  that  have  posi- 
tively haitpened,  and  mostly  such  as 
are  indtnerent ;  hint  and  tPggeti  have 


mostly  a  personal  relation  to  thincs 
thai  are  precarious.  The  whole  drifi 
of  a  discourse  is  sometimes  unintelli- 
gible for  want  of  knowing  what  is 
(siiuded  to;  although  many  persons 
and  incidents  are  referred  to  with  their 
proper  names  and  dates.  It  is  thd 
part  of  the  slanderer  to  hifU  at  thinf*4 
discreditable  to  another,  when  he  does 
not  dare  to  speak  openly;  and  to  sug'^ 
gett  doubts  of  his  veracity  which  h« 
cannot  positively  charge. 

I  need  not  infbni  mj  reader  that  tbe  aatbor  of 
Hadlbraa  mltitdet  Co  thii  tLnagfi  qmVUj  la  IbaC 
cold  cliawte,  when  ipeaUair  of  ahitracted  oottena 
clothed  la  a  rUble  shape,  be  adds  that  aot 
dmile, 
**  lAe  words  coofeklM  in  aortbera  air.** 


Kvery  remaitehle  emt,  everj  dbHagnfthed 
pmooafB  ander  tbe  law,  it  laterpreted  la  th« 
New  TextaaMBt,  as  hearJag  eooM  rf/knmee  to 
CbrM'k  death.  Blauu 

It  b  MM(e4  that  Aafaetaa  had  la  atad  t» 
reatoK  the  comioonwealth.  CvmmEUjkUDm 

nUtimafcof  mlwrj.  In  the  pnalihaieat  of 
Taatalo*,  waa  perhapR  ortglaallj  MffinCed  to 
Boae  poet  by  tho  coadact  of  hb  patfw. 

Jomiaoir. 

TO  ALLUDB  TO,  V,  To  ghnce  at» 

TO  ALLURE,  TEMPT,  SBDUCBy 
BNTICB,    DBCOT. 

ALLURE  is  compounded  of  the 
intensive  syllable  al  or  ad  and  lure,  in 
French  Icurre,  in  German  luder,  a 
/vTf,  or  tempting  bait,  signifying  to 
hold  a  bait  in  oixler  to  catcli  animals, 
and  figuratively  to  present  seroething 
to  please  the  senses. 

TEMPT,  in  French  tenter y  Latin 
tento  to  try,  comes  from  tentus,  naiv 
ticiple  of  terido  to  stretch,  signifying 
by  efforts  to  impel  to  action. 

SEDUCE,  in  French  teduire,  Lat'ia 
ueducoy  is  compounded  of  m  apart,  and 
daco  to  lead,  signifying  to  lead  any 
one  aside. 

ENTICE  is  probably,  per  meta* 
thesin,  changed  from  incite, 

DECOY  is  compounded  of  tho 
Latin  dt  and  coy,  in  Dntch  ko^y  Ger- 
man, kc.  hoiy  a  cage  or  enclosed  place 
for  birds,  signifying  to  draw  into  any 
place  for  tlie  purpose  of  getting  them 
mto  one's  power* 

We  are  allured  by  the  appearances 
of  things;  we  are  tempted  by  the 
words  of  persons  as  well  as  the  ap- 
pearancet  of  things  \  wo  are  enticed 

IS 
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ALLURE. 


ALMANACK. 


by  persnasions :  we  are  $educed  or  de^ 
twed  by  the  inflaeace  and  fidse  arts  of 
othen. 

To  allure  and  tempt  are  used  either 
in  a  good  or  bad  sense ;  entice  some- 
times in  an  indifferent,  but  mostly  in 
a  bad  sense;  seduce  and  decoy  are  al- 
ways in  a  bad  sense.  The  weather 
may  allure  us  out  of  doors :  the  love 
of  pleasures  may  allure  us  into  indul- 
gendes  that  afterwards  cause  repent- 
ance. We  are  sometimes  tonp^ed  upon 
very  fiiir  grounds  to  underUd^e  wnat 
lums  out  unfortunately  in  the  end : 
our  passions  are  our  bitterest  enemies ; 
the  oevil  uses  them  as  instruments  to 
tempt  us  to  sin.  When  the  wicked 
fniice  us  to  do  evil,  we  should  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  their  flattering  representa- 
tions :  those  who  know  what  is  right, 
and  are  determined  to  practise  it,  will 
not  suffer  themselves  to  be  enticed  into 
any  irregularities.  Young  men  are 
frequently  seduced  by  the  company 
they  keep.  Children  are  deccwd  away 

Stf^e  evil-minded,  who  wish  to  get 
sm  into  their  possession. 

The  country  has  its  alluremetUs  for 
the  contemplative  mind:  the  metro- 
polis is  full  off  eifipfa^ioiu.  Those  who 
nave  any  evil  project  to  execute  will 
omit  no  enticement  in  order  to  seduce 
the  young  and  inexperienced  from 
their  duty.  The  practice  of  decoying 
children  or  ignorant  people  into  places 
of  confinement  was  formerly  more  fre- 
quent than  at  present. 

Allure  does  not  imply  such  a  power- 
ful influence  as  tempt :  what  allures 
draws  by  eentle  means  ;  it  lies  in  the 
nature  of  the  thine  that  affects :  what 
tempts  acts  by  direct  and  continued 
efforts;  it  presents  motives  to  the 
mind  in  order  to  produce  decision; 
it  tries  the  power  of  resistance.  Un- 
iice  supposes  such  a  decisive  influence 
on  the  mind,  as  produces  a  determi- 
nation to  tu^t;  in  which  respect  it  dif^ 
fers  from  the  two  former  terms.  Al' 
lure  and  tempt  produce  actions  on 
Che  mind,  not  necessarily  followed  by 
any  result ;  for  we  may  be  allured  or 
tempted  to  do  a  thing,  without  neces- 
sanly  doing  the  thing ;  but  we  cannot 
be  citf  toed  unless  we  are  led  to  take 
tome  step.  Seduce,  decqy^  have  a 
xefeceoce  to  the  outward  action,  as 
well  as  the  inward  movemmts  of 


the  mind  which  give  rise  tc 
they  indicate  a  £awing  asid 
persoa  as  well  as  the  mindj 
misleading  by  false  represi 
Prospects  are  allurin^f  of 
tempting,  worAs  wre  enticing, 
are  seductive, 

June  96,  1984,  tbe  nts  ind  voSet 
IhneleB  wm  lofMad  wen  altered;  M 
a  piper,  to  ■  coBtlgiKNui  rlTcr  ia  mhkk 
all  drowned. 

In  ov  time  the  poor  are  itroaiAy  > 
aMome  tte  appearance  of  wealth. 

Tliera  Is  no  Uad  of  Idleaen  by  whi 
■0  ewllj  teduced,  u  that  wblch  dJicntti 
the  appeuance  of  bnslnew. 

There  wasa  paitlcalar  grore  which ' 
**  the  labyrinth  of  coquettes,"  where  i 
enticed  to  the  chaw,  bot  few  returned 


I  have  heard  of  barbarian*,  who,  i 
pert!  drhe  ahlpe  npon  their  coait,  deea 
the  rocki  that  they  nuy  plander  their  li 

TO  ALLURE,  V.  To  attroc 

ALLURBMENTS,  V.  AttrCU 

ALLY,    CONFEDBRATl 

Although    derived  from  tl 
ceding  terms   (v.  Alliance^  i 
^^)i  these  words  are  used 
part  of  their  acceptations. 

An  ALLY  is  one  who  fb 
alliance  in  the  political  sense ;  i 
FEDERATE  is  one  who  fbn 
federacies  in  general^  but  mo 
ticularly  when  such  confederat 
unauthorised. 

The  Portuguese  and  Engl 
a//»es.  WilHam  Tell  had  soi 
particular  friends  who  were  1: 
federates;  but  we  should  i 
word  with  more  propriety  in  it 
sense^  for  an  associate  in  a  rel 
faction,  as  in  speaking  of  Cr 
and  his  confederates  who  wei 
cemed  in  the  death  of  the  king 

We  eoald  lilnder  the  aoceerion  of  H 
Fruee,  either  u  nldects  wkh  ipeat  la 
for  the  eaconncemeat  of  trade,  or  ai  ai 
and  depeadint  tMg  under  tiieir  protecti 

Havtag  learned  by  ezperlenctt  that  t 
eipect  a  TifOfoae  rerirtance  from  tbl 
prince,  they  entered  into  an  nWawce 
Briton  of  Cornwall,  and  landbic  two  ji 
in  that  coontiy  made  an  inroad  with  cl 
JkdtrttUt  into  the  eoonty  of  Dermi. 

ALMANACK,  V.  ColeruL 


ALSO. 
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ALONB9  80UTAR7,   LONSLT. 

ALONEy  compounded  of  ail  and 
Me,  sipiifies  altogether  ooe,  or  single; 
that  is,  by  one's  self. 

SOLITARY,  in  French  tolUaire, 
Ijdn  mditariuSy  from  wius  aione^  sig- 
nifies the  quality  of  being  aiome, 

LONELY,  or  lone  or  fy,  signifies 
10  the  manner  of  alone. 

Akne  maaks  the  state  of  a  person ; 
^itary  the  quality  of  a  person  or 
thing;  lonely  the  craality  of  a  thing 
0DI5.  A  person  ifaiks  aumiy  or  takes 
m  aolitaty  walk  in  a  lonely  place. 

Whoever  likes  to  be  much  alone  is 
of  a  solitary  turn :  wherever  we  can  be 
most  and  ofVenest  alone,  that  is  a 
eoUtary  or  lonely  place. 


Here  we  «lasd  oImu^ 


M»lmmg9aemikdat^ 


T<M71I«. 


IwoaldvUBOttutodeetife  fchawir  wfth 
flfWoHvikb  te  tei  Mi  tkoravghly leieetod 
■poateUiMlttByybowB.  Cokbebliiid. 

If MUd  tm  aadeot  lbiwC\  laipto  ffrge 

Tbm  iCaadf  a  Iraeljs  bat  a  taaltbTal  dwelUnf  , 

BbUI  liar  eoQfcaieMeb  airf  tba  «m  of  life. 

Rows. 

ALSO,  LIKEWISE,  TOO. 

ALSO,  compounded  of  all  and  $0, 
iigmfies  literally  all  in  the  same  man- 
ner. 

LIKEWISE,  compoundt:d  of  like 
and  wite  or  manner,  signifies  in  like 
manner. 

TOO,  a  variation  of  the  numeral 
two,  signifies  what  may  be  added  or 

E'  'med  to  another  thing  from  its  simi- 
itv. 

These  adverbial  expressions  obvi- 

QQsly  convey  the  same  idea  of  in- 

dndrng    or    classing   certain  objects 

toeether  upon  a  supposed  ground  of 

imnitj.    AUo  is  a  more  general  term, 

and  has  a  more  comprehensive  mean- 

iDgi  ss  it  implies  a  sameness  in  the 

wk;  likoKise  is  more  specific  and 

limited  in  its  acceptation ;  tooia  still 

more  limited  than  either,  and  refers 

Qolj  to  a  single  object. 

^  He  also  vras  among  the  number  '^ 
Btty  convey  the  idea  of  totality  both 
^  respects  the  person  and  the  event : 
*  be  writes  likewise  a  vexy  fine  hand  " 
pQoveys  the  idea  of  similar  perfection 
^  lus  writing  as  in  other  qualifica- 
^s:  "he  said  so  too'*  signifies  he 
1^  80  in  addition  to  the  others ;  he 
^  it  lUsewise  woold  imply  that  he 


'said  the  same  thing,  or  in  the  same 
manner. 

Let  OS  oalj  tbink  for  a  IHtle  of  that  npttmA 
or  modern  tioMi,  that  gulf  of  timo  aad  fiHtane, 
-the  ponloa  fbr  fualBf,  wiMk  to  m  often  tho 
icfage  of  thft  fdio  toot  of  plensnie,  aad  oftoa 
clw tha  lutiwoaroe  of  the  rained.  Btkim. 

lioof  HfSB  to  of  all  othon  the  iDoit  gaeeral,  and 
Mcmiasljr  the  most  faiaoocnt  ot^ect  of  derire. 
With  respect  to  this,  too,  wo  so  ftvqaently  err, 
that  K  woBid  have  been  a  McMlnff  to  manj  to 
have  had  their  wish  denied. 


ikil  tho  daties  of  a  daaghtor,  a  sirter,  a  wifr, 
aad  a  aother,  ouj  he  well  perforwed,  thoach  a 
ladj  ihoald  not  he  the  inest  woman  at  an  open. 
Tkej  are  likewUe  consMeot  with  a  modento 
ibare  of  wit,  a  pUln  diess,  and  a  modeit  air. 


TO  ALTAR,  V.  To  change,  alter. 

ALTERCATION,  V.  Difference, 
dispute,  altercation,  quarrel. 

ALTERNATE,  V.  SucCeSSive. 

ALWAYS,  AT  ALL  TIMES,  EVER. 

ALWAYS}  compoanded  of  all  and 
ways,  is  the  same  as  under  all  circum- 
stances, through  all  the  ways  of  life, 
that  is,  uninterruptedly. 

AT  ALL  TIMES,  that  is,  without 
distinction  of  time. 

EVER,  that  is,  for  a  perpetuity, 
without  end. 

A  man  must  be  always  virtuous, 
tliat  is,  whether  in  adversity  or  pros- 
perity ;  and  at  all  times  virtuous,  that 
is,  in  his  going  in  and  coming  out,  his 
rising  up  and  nis  lying  down,  by  day 
and  by  night ;  he  will  then  be  ever 
happy,  that  is,  in  this  life,  and  the  life 

to  come. 

Haman  life  never  stands  still  fbr  any  long 
time,  it  is  hj  no  means  a  fixed  and  steady 
ol^ect,  like  the  moantain  or  the  rock,  whiehyoa 
atwayt  And  in  the  saoM  sitaation.  Blaib. 

Among  all  the  esqnemlons  of  good  natare,  I 
shall  single  oat  that  wUch  goes  aader  the  general 
aaaie  of  charity,  as  It  conslrts  in  leUeviogtlio 
indigent ;  that  being  a  trial  of  this  kind  which 
dffbn  itself  to  as  almost  at  alt  (£mer,  and  la 
erery  place.  Aonnov. 

Have  yoa  fbrgotten  all  the  blessings  yon  Iiave 
continaed  to  enjoy,  ever  sinee  the  day  that  yoa 
came  finth  a  helpless  infut  into  the  world  ? 

Blaie. 

TO  AMASS,  V.  To  heap. 
TO  AMAZE,  V.  To  admire. 

AMBASSADOR,   ENVOY,  PLENI- 
POTENTIARY, DEPUTY. 

AMBASSADOR    is  supposed  to 
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oom^  irom  the  low  Latin  ambaicuUot 
a  waiter,  although  this  does  not  a^y 
cord  with  the  hish  station  which  thej 
have  always  helcT 

ENVOY,  from  the  French  mMfyer 
to  send,  signifies  one  sent. 

PLENIPOTENTIARY,  from  the 
Latin  p^iM  and  patent^  signifies  one 
Snvetted  with  full  powers. 
DEPUTY,  signifies  one  deputed. 
Amba$tdors,  envcM,   and  plenip<h 
teutiari€9f  speak  andf  act  in  the  name 
of  their  sovereigns,  with  this  diffei^ 
enoe,  that  the  first  is  invested  with  the 
highest  authority,  acting  in  all  cases 
as  the    representative;    the    second 
appears  onljr  as  a  simple  authorised 
minister  acting  for  another,  hut  not 
always  representing  him  ;  the  third  is 
a  species  of   envoy  used   by  courts 
only  on  the  occasion  of  concluding 
peace  or  making    treaties:    deputies 
are  not    deputed    by  sovereigns,  al* 
thoi^h  thev  may  be  deputed  to  so- 
vereigns ;  they  have  no  power  to  act 
or  speak,  but  in  the  name  of  some 
subordinate  community,  or  particular 
body.   The  functions  of  the  first  three 
belong  to  the  minister,  those  of  the 
latter  to  the  agent. 

An  ambauador  is  a  resident  in  a 
country  during  a  state  of  peace  ;  he 
must  maintain  the  dignity  of  his  court 
by  a  suitable  degree  of  splendour:  an 
envoy  may  be  a  resident,  but  he  is 
more  commonly  employed  on  parti- 
cular occasions;  aadress  in  nego- 
tiating forms  an  essential  in  his 
character :  a  plenipotentiary  is  not  so 
much  connected  with  the  court  imme- 
diately, as  with  persons  in  the  same 
capacity  with  himself;  he  requires  to 
have  integrity,  coolness,  penetration, 
loyaltv,  and  patriotism.  A  deputy 
has  little  or  no  responsibility;  and 
still  less  intercourse  with  those  to 
whom  he  is  deputed  ;  be  needs  no  more 
talent  than  is  sufficient  to  maintain 
the  respectability  of  his  own  charac- 
ter, and  tliat  of  the  body  to  which 
he  belongs. 

Prior  oontlaaed  to  act  wlthont  a  title  till  the 
Bulce  of  Shnwdmrj  ntimed  next  j«r  to  Euk- 
laod,  and  Cken  be  taamed  tlie  itjle  and  dlsniij 
Of  an  omfa^MtfOr.  Johimoii. 

Xf^  bemr  fh>m  Rome,  bj  lettora  dated  the 
aoth  of  Apill,  tint  tbe  count  do  Mello^  envoy 
ftom  tbe  ktef  of  Poctugal,  bad  made  bit  poblic 
entf7  into  tbat  cJtj  with  mncb  Kate  and  mafoifi. 


AMPIGUOUS. 

Tbe  eoBfncBcei  bcgaa  al  Ulrec^  op  tH  1ft 
or  Jaooaiy,  ITII-lt,  aod  fbe  Bi«lhb  pl/ntif^ 
mMarUanthtA  on  Hm  ifteentb.        Jcmmos. 

Thrgr  ndd  tkat  tbe  iejnmeM  of  tbe  flvhaci»i 
fom  were  retaraed  flrom  Bolenvr,  wteup  tbejF  ] 
vwwbkd  nl  the  teataoce  of  tbeVtnach 


AMRIOUOUS,  EQUIVOCAL. 

AMBIGUOUS,  in  Latin  emhigum. 
from  ffm6ifo,coropouudec|  of  omlo  and 
Mgo,  signines  acting  both  ways. 

£QUIV(X:AL,  in  French  tqui- 
voque,  Latin  aquixfocut,  composed  pf 
aguus  and  vox,  signifies  a  word  to  bo 
applied  equally  to  two  or  more  ob< 
jects. 

An  ambiguity  arises  from  a  too 
ceneral  form  of  expression,  which 
leaves  the  sense  of  the  author  indeter> 
roinate;  an  equivocation  lies  in  tha 
power  of  particular  terms  used,  which 
admit  of  a  double  interpretation :  tha 
ambiguity  leaves  us  in  entire  incertw 
tude  as  to  what  is  meant;  the  equ^ 
vocation  misleads  us  by  the  use  of  a 
term  in  the  sense  which  we  do  not 
suspect. 

llie  ambiguity  may  he  uninten- 
tional, arising  from  the  nature  both  of 
the  words  and  the  thines ;  or  it  may 
be  employed  to  withhold  informatioD 
respecting  our  views;  the  equivocation 
is  always  intentional,  and  may  be  em- 
ployed for  purposes  of  fraud.  The 
nistories  of^  heathen  nations  are 
full  of  confusion  and  ambiguity:  the 
heathen  oracles  are  mostly  vefied  bj 
some  equivocation  ;  of  this  we  have  a 
remarkable  instance  in  the  oracle  of 
the  Persian  mule,  by  which  Osesos 
was  mislead. 

An  boneft  man  will  nover  employ  an  fflwi 
eoiezpreauon;  a  coafuaed  man  maj  oftu  atlrv 
amMguout  onei  witbont  any  desifn.         BtAia. 

We  maJie  vse  of  an  equivocaHon  to  deeeir^; 
of  an  ambiguUsf,  to  keep  In  tbo  dark. 


Th*  ambiguous  Ood,  wbo  nlM  ber  faibVliig  biCMC, 
la  tbi»e  a>aicrioiia  wordi  bta  mhid  ezpeaMM* 
fiomo  trntba  reveal'd,  in  teraia  lawolt'd  iberMt; 

Detboi. 

The  parliaBMnt  of  Saictand  it  vitbont  mm* 
pariaon  tbe  moit  volaminoua  antbor  in  the 
world,  and  tl^ere  b  tucb  a  bappj  mmbigHlj^  la 
its  worira,  that  its  itudeiitt  have  as  mncb  to  aay 
on  tbo  wnaf  side  of  e^ery  qnestion  as  upon  ika 
right.  CvanBauuiD. 

Glre  n  man  all  that  Is  in  the  power  of  tbe 
worid  to  bestow,  bat  ieave  Urn  «l  tbo  same  ttaM 

«a4rr  waw  mnt  ^ppiariBa  «  hmvlam  iff 


AME>n). 


AMEND. 


km;  jot  >1uw  UJwi  tlw  aalrtrt  of  wjjay* 

tact  Hofli  ptmptgUj  la  ao  ofte  u«9iif- 
ffVMl  word,  dfMCtaf  ncfvl j  ■IWiiifi  of  pOH»- 
rfai,  htt  ■^twtt J  applied  ta  Ikt 


AMBNABLB,  v.  Answeroble. 

TO  AMBND,  CORRBGT,  RBfORM, 
RBCTIFY,  EMEND,  IMPROVE, 
MEND,  BETTER. 

AMEl^D,  in  LBtin  tmokdoy  from 
flnendk  the  fault  of  a  tnuHcribo'y  sig- 
nifies to  remove  this  fiuilt. 

CORRECT,  in  Latio  iorrtetui^ 
pttitieiple  of  carripo^  ooapouDded  of 
eon  aad  rtga^  nffxAm  to  set  in  order, 
to  set  to  rigihts. 

REFORM,  oompoandcd  of  re  aad 
Jmrn^  signifies  to  rorm  afresh,  or  put 
jmo  anew  form. 

RECTIFY,  in  Latin  reeiificoy  com« 
poonded  of  rvcf  as  and  faeioy  signifies 
to  make  or  put  right. 

EMEND  is  the  immediate  deriva- 
tive of  the  Latin  emimdo. 

IMPROVE  comes  from  the  Latin 
t»  and  pro6o  to  prove  or  trj,  sigoifjing 
to  make  good,  or  better  than  it  was,  by 
trials  or  atier  experiments. 

MEND  is  a  contraction  o£  emend, 

BFITEH  is  property  to  make  bei- 
ier. 

To  AJnead,  correct^  rectify^  and 
emendj  imply  the  lessening  of  evil ;  to 
iwiprove,  reform^  and  better,  the  in- 
crease of  good.  We  amend  the  moral 
oonduct,  correct  errors,  reform  the 
lifi^,  rectify  mistakes,  emeiid  the  read- 
ings of  ail  liuthor,  improve  the  mind, 
mend  or  better  the  condition.  What 
is  amended  is  mostly  that  which  is 
wrong  in  ourselves :  what  is  reformed 
or  corrected  is  that  which  is  fiiulty  in 
ourselves  or  in  others ;  what  is  rec/i- 
Jied  is  mostly  wrong  in  that  which  has 
been  done;  that  which  is  improoed 
may  relate  either  to  an  individual,  or 
to  indiftrent  objects. 

To  mend  and  better  are  common 
terms,  employed  only  on  famihar  oc- 
casions, corresponding  to  the  terms 
mnemd  and  improce.  Whatever  is 
wrong  must  be  amended;  whatever  is 
fcnlty  muitbecorrecfed;  whatever  is 
■toogetber  iwuiSmm  for  the  parpose 


must  be  reformed:  whatever  error 
escapes  by  an  oversight  most  be  recti* 
fied;  whatever  is  obscure  or  incorrect 
must  be  amended.  What  has  been  torn 
may  be  mended,  and  what  admits  of 
change  may  be  improoed,  or  bettered^ 
When  a  personVconduct  is  any  way  cul- 
pable, it  ought  lo  be  amended ;  when 
nis  habits  and  principles  are  vicious, 
his  character  ought  to  be  reformed; 
when  he  has  any  particular  faulty 
habit,  it  ought  to  be  corrected ;  when 
he  commits  mistakes  he  should  not 
object  to  have  them  rectified:  the 
emendationt  of  critics  frequently  in« 
volve  an  autlior  in  srill  greater  ob- 
scurity :  whoever  wishes  to  advance 
himself  in  life  must  endeavour  to 
improve  his  time  and  talents. 

The  first  step  to  amendment  is  a 
consciousness  of  error  in  ounelvest 
busy  poliriciaus  are  ever  read^  to  pro* 
pose  a  rrform  in  the  constitution  of 
their  country,  but  they  fi^rget  the  re- 
formation  which  is  requisite  in  them- 
selves :  the  correction  of  the  temper 
is  of  the  first  moment,  in  order  to  live 
in  harmony  with  others :  in  order  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  rectifying  what 
has  l>een  done  amiss,  we  must  strive 
to  do  every  thing  with  care:  critics 
emend  the  productions  of  the  pen,  and 
ingenious  artists  improve  the  inven- 
tions of  art. 


The  InCefnft  vhkh  the  cornipt  pari  of 
kind  haTO  Id  hvilMt^f  thonv^vn  apdnit  every 
motlre  to  amendmenU  !»■  dbpowd  Umdi  f 
gffe  to  coatndicCloiu,  when  tbej  can  be  prodaced 
as«lntt  the  caawoT  vlrt«e,  that  weight  which  they 
win  Mt  allow  theni  Id  anj  oCbor  caw.  Johmos, 

Preamnption  will  be  eatllj  twrrwtUi;  bM 
tlnldHjr  b  a  dkcaae  of  the  mlBd  man  oheUaals 
and  fktal*  Jobwoju 

ladoteMS  it  oMoT  ««  vIcot  tnm  wUeh  thois 
wboB  it  onee  kifccta  an  Kldom  r^f&nme4, 


•  That  Mrrow  which  dlctatei  no  esattoo,  that 
fear  whieh  does  aot  qaieken  oar  aieapc,  that 
aaitflritj  which  Mb  to  reef (/^  oar  aflectiiHw,  ira 
valo  and  niuTallia(.  Johmhoii* 

8oine  had  read  the  manaeerlpt,  aod  rcef(/kd 
It!  iDaccaracin.  Johnmm. 

That  aMftal  part  of  leamlaf  which  eonslttt  ia 
emendaiiont,  knowledge  of  dlffnent  readlnfct, 
aad  the  like,  b  what  la  all  afM  penoae  ex- 
tremely wtae  and  learaed  hare  had  hi  paat 
latioa. 


While  a  maa,  lafhtwted  with  tbepraataee  oT 
freatoen,  wastes  hb  hoars  and  days  lo  attead- 
aoee  and  sotleltatba,  the  honest  opportaaUies  of 
Improvtnt  M  coadttloa  pni  by  wlUioat  hb 
•otica. 
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AMICABLE. 


AMOROUS. 


Tbe  wife  for  ctn*  on  txtnke  depend, 
God  nerer  oude  bb  wodc  for  OHuito  mend* 

Drtdbh. 

1  tbenteftered  mycoBditkHB  a  little,  ud  Itred 
a  whole  nnuner  in  tbe  diape  of  a  bee.  Aoonow. 


AMENDS,  V.  Compensation, 
AMENDS,  V,  Restoration. 

AMIABLE,  LOVELY,  BELOVED. 

AMIABLE,  in  Latin  amabilis,  from 
amo  and  hahilit^  signifies  able  to  be 
loved. 

LOVELY,  compounded  of  Uroe  and 
ly  or  likey  signifies  like  that  which  we 
love. 

BELOVED  signifies  having  or  re- 
ceiving love. 

The  first  two  express  the  fitness  of 
an  object  to  awaken  the  sentiment  of 
love ;  the  latter  expresses  the  state  of 
being  in  actual  possession  of  that  love. 
The  amiable  designates  that  sentiment 
in  its  most  spiritual  form,  as  it  is 
awakened  by  purely  spiritual  objects ; 
the  lovely  applies  to  this  sentiment  as 
it  is  awakened  by  sensible  objects. 
We  are  amiable  according  to  the  qua- 
lities of  the  heart;  we  are  Icroely 
according  to  the  external  figure  and 
manners ;  we  are  beloved  according  to 
the  circumstances  that  bring  us  into 
connexion  with  others:  hence  it  is 
that  things  as  well  as  persons  may  be 
laoely  or  beloved,  but  penons  only 
are  amiable. 

An  amiable  disposition  without  a 
lovely  person,  will  render  a  person  be- 
loved. It  is  distressing  to  see  any  one 
who  is  lovely  in  person,  to  be  unami' 
able  in  character. 

Tallj  bat  a  verybeantlftal  gndation  of  tboagfats 
to  ibow  how  amiable  virtae  If.  ^  We  lore  a 
flitiioiii  man,**  n js  be,  •*  who  Itret  in  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  earth,  aUboogh  we  are  altofsecber 
out  of  tbe  reach  of  hie  virtiie,  and  can  receive 
Craan  it  BO  iqaoner  of  benett.  i^DDuov. 


Sweet  Anbnm,  loveUeat  village  of  the  plain. 

GouMMim. 
Roirow  would  be  a  larltj  moit  tetoe*d 
If  all  could  w  become  It.  Shakspkabx. 

AMICABLE,   FRIENDLY. 

AMICABLE,  from  amciu  a  friend, 
signifies  able  or  fit  for  a  friend. 

FRIENDLY  signifies  like  a  friend. 
Tlie  word  amictu  likewise  comes  from 
amo  to  love;  and  friend,  in  the  Nor- 
thern languages,  iswafreaan  to  love. 

Amicable   and  ftiendTy  thei:efoi:e 


both  denote  the  tender  se 
good-will  which  all  men  ou| 
one  to  another;  but  amice 
implies  a  ue^tive  seiitime 
dom  from  discordance ;  an 
a  positive  feeling  of  regar 
sence  of  iudiffereoce.  We 
amicable  accommodation, 
friendly  visit.  It  is  a  hi 
when  people  who  have  been  : 
can  amicably  adjust  all  thei 
Nothing  adds  more  to  the 
society  than  afriendly  com 

Amicable  is  always  said 
who  have  been  in  connexion 
other;  friendly  may   be  : 
those    who    are    perfect 
Neighl>ours  must   always 
to   live   amicably  with    ef 
Travellers  should  always  en 
keep  up  a  friendly  interc 
the  inhabitants,  wherever  i 

The  abstract  terms  of  th< 
qualities  admit  of  no  vai 
in  the  signification  of  ^ 
which  marks  an  individi 
only.  To  live  amicably,  c 
witii  all  men,  is  a  point  ol 
duty,  but  we  cannot  live  in 
with  all  men ;  since  friem 
be  confined  to  a  few. 

What  firct  presents  Itself  Co  be 
is  a  disposition  averse  to  offence,  ai 
cttltirating  harmonjr,  and  amioafti 
Insocietj. 

Who  slake  his  thirst ;  who  spread 

board 
To  give  the  famishM  Belb«arins  fixN 

Beasts  of  each  kind  their  fellows  s| 
Bear  lives  in  amity  with  bear. 

Ehrery  man  might,  in  the  m' 
swaim  about  hhn,  find  some  kfaid 
which  he  could  unite  in  confidence 

AMOROUSf    LOVING, 

AMOROUS,  from  amo 
ending  out,  which  design; 
dance,  signifies  full  of  love. 

IXJVJNG  signities  the 
ing,  that  is^  continually  lo 

FOND,   from   the  Sax< 
and  the  German  findcn,  w 
fied  either  to  seek   or  fii 
fond  signifies  longing  for, 
attached  to. 

These  epithets  are  all  us 
tlie  excess  or  distortion  c 
sentiment.  Amorous  is  t 
criminal  sense^  loving  and 


AMPLE. 


AMUSE. 
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tons  sense :  an  tndiscrimi- 
liahonourable  attachment  to 
X  characterizes  the  amorous 
overweening  and  childish 
It  to  any  object  marks  the 
A  fond  person. 
\  IS  less  disjhonourable  than 
en  may  be  Urcing  ;  the  chiU 
,  the  brutes  may  be  fund. 
lO  hate  not  a  y\e\\  regulated 
for  each  otiier  will  be  latiii^ 
id  starts ;  children  and  am- 
I  have  no  control  over  their 
k  ^iU  be  apt  to  he  fond  of 
w  indulge  them.  An  amorous 
^ould  be  suppressed ;  a  lov'mii 
should  be  regulated ;  a  Jond 
ihould  be  diecked. 

aoge  nil  oM  am»rou»  dotards  under 
hwdoo  of  grlBiien.  Strklr. 

'  Mj  mm  ror«kq>lierdft*  leicnrc  made, 
iy  theK  elim  onlCe  (heir  »hadr. 

PlllIUP'i. 


Tor  joar  rrtnro,  mj  anxiHj 
P,  mod  mjjondmeit  fur  my  dcnr 
PBB  the  oDijf  diflempcri  that  prejed 

UiB.  Addison. 

,    SPACIOUS,    CAPACIOUS. 

L£y  in  French  ample,  Latin 
probably  comes  frum  the 
«r-..=> :  lull. 

nous,  in  French  spacieux, 
HiciasiiSf  conies  from  spalium 
implying  the  quality  of  having 

^CIOUS,  in  L:itin  capax,  from 

>  hcdd,  dignities  the  quality  of 
lie  to  hold. 

!  epithets  convey  the  analogous 
extent  in  quantity,  and  extent 
».  Ample  is  tiguratively  em- 
for  whatever  is  extended  in 
•;  spacious  is  litcnilly  used  for 
T  is  extended  in  space;  capa- 

iiterally  and  tiguratively  em- 
to  express  extension  in  both 
f  and  space.     Stores  arc  ample, 

ample,  an  allowance  is  ample  : 
,  a  house,  a  garden  is  spacious  : 
I  or  hollow  of  any  kind  is  ca- 
;  the  soul,  the  mind,  and  the 
le  capacious. 
Se  15  opposes!  to  scanty,  spa- 

>  narn)w,  capacious  to  small, 
s  ample  suthces  :md  satisfies  ; 
MS  no  constraint :  what  is  spa- 
iiee  and  open,  it  do<:s  not  con- 
hat  is  capacious  readily  receives 
Dtains;  it  is  spacious,  liberal, 
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and  generous.  Although  sciences^  arts, 
philosophy,  and  languages,  afiford  to 
the  mass  .of  mankind  ample  scnpe  for 
the  exercise  of  their  mental  powers 
without  recurring  to  mysterious  or  fan- 
ciful researches,  yet  this  world  is 
hardly  spacious  enough  for  the  range  of 
the  intellectual  faculties :  the  capo- 
cious  minds  of  sonic  arc  no  less  ca- 
pable of  containing  than  they  are  dis- 
posed for  receiving  whatc\'cr  spiritual 
food  is  oflfcred  tlieni. 

The  parr  confckniinL'n  of  woithv  action*,  ab- 
fttracted  fhMn  tiw  Tirwa  of  popalar  applaiMe,  ii 
to  a  j^eneruuv  mintl  an  ample  reward,    lluann. 

Theic  mighty  monarcliicv,  that  had  o*ervpRad 
TIic  apac.touM  earth,  and  vtretched  their  eoo* 

qVhig  arms 
From  pole  to  polis  by  «'nraaring  charms 
Wtre  quite  coDsomed.  Mat. 

Down  rank,  a  hollow  bottom  broad  and  deep 
Capacious  bed  of  waters.  Miltok. 

AMPLE,  V.  Plentiful. 

TO  AMUSE,  DIVERT,  ENTERTAIN. 

To  AMUSE  is  to  occupy  the  mind 
lightly,  from  the  Latin  musa  a  song, 
signi^'ing  to  allure  the  attention  by 
anv  tiling  as  light  and  airy  ns  a  song. 

DIV'ERT,  in  French  c/<ier/ir,  Latin 
diverto,  is  compounded  of  di  and 
rcrto  to  tuni  aside,  signifying  to  turn 
the  mind  aside  from  an  object. 

ENTERTAIN,  in  French  entre- 
tcncr,  compounded  of  entrc,  inter, 
and  tenir,  teneo  to  keep,  signifies  to 
keep  the  mind  fixed  in  a  thing. 

We  mtmse  or  entertain  by  engaging 
the  attention  on  some  present  occu- 
j9litifin  I  we  divert  by  drawing  the  at- 
tention from  a  present  object ;  all  this 
proceeds  by  the  means  of  that  pleasure 
which  the  object  produces,  which  in 
the  first  case  is  less  vivid  than  in  the 
second,  and  in  the  second  case  is  less 
durable  than  in  the  third.  Whatever 
amuses  serves  to  kill  time,  to  lull  the 
faculties,  and  banish  reflection;  it  may 
be  solitary,  se<lentary,  and  lifeless : 
whatever  diverts  causes    mirth,  and 

f>rovokes  laughter;  it  will  be  active, 
ively,  and  tumultuous  :  whatever  en- 
tertains  acts  on  the  senses,  and  awa- 
kens the  understanding;  it  must  be 
rational,  and  is  mostly  social.  The 
bare  act  of  walking  and  changing 
place  may  amuse;  the  tricks  of  animab 
divert;  conversation  f7i/cr/<ft7«.  We 
sit  down  to  a  card  table  to  be  amused  ; 
we  go  to  a  comedy  or  pantomiue  to 
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AMUSE. 


AMUSEMENT. 


be  diverted  ;  we  go  to  a  tragedy  to  be 
enteriminedn  Chi^ren  are  aimiKi/ with 
lookiiijf;  at  pictures  ;  ignorant  people 
are  dnertea  with  shows ;  intelligent 
people  are  entertained  with  reading. 

The  dullest  and  most  vacant  minds 
may  be  amuud  ;  the  most  volatile  are 
diverted;  the  most  reflective  are  en- 
tertmined:  the  emperor  Domitian 
mnteed  himself  with  killing  flies; 
the  emperor  Nero  diverted  himself 
with  appearing  before  his  subjects  in 
the  characters  of  gladiator  and  cha- 
lioteer;  Socrates  entertained  himself 
by  disconrsine  on  the  day  of  his  exe- 
cution with  his  friends  on  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul. 

I  >m«dajf  pMMd  a  wMe  aftonooD  Ib  tha 
diBicb-jard,  the  cloktrr^  and  the  cbBrcli,«iiMi»- 
in^  mywir  with  the  tomb-tloan  and  laaeriptloM 
that  C  BcC  wkh  la  tbote  wf  eial  reglona  of  Che 
dead.  Admson. 


nil  diweni$n  on  this  oectdoa  wm  to  lee  the 
hows  mlifkfii  ifKiit*  aod  wronf  cooni- 
vaam  that  paawd  amiditw  maDjhrekcB  and 
nftacted  ray*  of  tight.  Adbuor. 

Will.  HoacTcomb  waa  very  entertainimft  the 
eUmr  aishC  at  the  play,  tea  fntlemaB  who  tat 
OB  hii  right  hand,  while  I  vat  at  bb  left.  The 
fUkmaa  beUeved  WUL  wm  talking  to  UnKlf. 

AoMwa. 

TO  AMUSE,   BKGUILB. 

AMUSE,  V.  To  amuse,  divert. 

BEGUILE  iscompounded  of6eand 
guile,  signifying  to  overreach  with  guile. 

When  amuie  denotes  the  occupation 
of  the  mind,  beguile  expresses  an 
cfiect  or  consequence  of  amusement. 

When  amuse  and  beguile  express 
any  species  of  deception,  the  funo^ 
indicates  what  is  enected  by  persooSy 
and  the  latter  that  which  is  effected  by 
things.  The  first  is  a  fraud  upon  the 
understanding ;  the  second  is  a  fraud 
upon  the  memory  and  consciousness. 
We  are  amused  by  a  false  story ;  our 
misfortunes  are  beguiled  by  the  charms 
of  fine  music  or  fine  scenerv.  To 
suffer  one's  self  to  be  amused  is  an 
act  of  weakness  ;  to  be  beguiled  is  a 
relief  and  a  pri\ilege.  Credulous 
people  are  easily  amused  by  any  idle 
tale,  and  thus  prevented  from  pene- 
trating the  designs  of  tlie  artful; 
weary  travellers  beguile  the  tedium 
of  the  journey  by  lively  conversation. 

la  lallOT  efM  ploM  Ikaodt  wore  made  vie  of 
toamw«e 


With 
Balondetht 


the  Cfowd  hegutPd, 
WlMBheamird 
DVT 


AMUSEMBNT,  ENTERTAINMBBnV 
DITERS10N,  SPORT,  RECREA- 
TION,  PASTIME. 

AMUSEMENT  signifies  here  that 
which  serves  to  amuse  (v.  To  amsue, 
divert). 

ENTERTAINMENT,  that  which 
ser\-cs  to  entertain  (v.  To  amuse), 

DIVERSION,  that  which  serves  to 
divert  (v.  Toamuse^  divert). 

SPORT,  that  which  serves  to  giva 
sporf. 

RECREATION,  that  which  serves 
to  recreate,  frem  rccreatus,  participle 
of  rccreo  or  re  and  creo  to  create  or 
make  alive  again. 

PASTIME,  that  which  serves  to 
pass  time. 

The  first  four  of  these  terms  are 
^ther  applied  to  objects  which  speci- 
fically sen'e  the  purposes  of  pleasure, 
or  to  such  objects  as  may  acadentally 
serve  this  purpose ;  the  last  two 
terms  are  employed  only  in  the  latter 
sense. 

The  distinction  between  the  first 
three  terms  are  very  similar  in  this  as 
in  the  preceding  case.  Amusement  is 
a  eeneral  term,  which  comprehends 
little  more  than  the  common  idea  of 
pleasure,  whether  small  or  great; 
entertainment  is  a  species  of  amtise- 
ment  which  is  always  more  or  less  of 
an  intellectual  nature  ;  diversions  and 
sports  are  a  species  of  amusements  more 
adapted  to  the  young  and  the  actiiT, 
particularly  the  latter :  the  theatre  or 
the  concert  is  an  entertainment :  fairs 
and  public  exhibitions  are  divernons : 
games  of  racing  or  cricket,  haatin^ 
shooting,  and  the  like,  are  sports. 

Recreation  and  pastime  are  terms  of 
relative  import ;  the  former  is  of  nse  for 
those  who  labour ;  the  latter  for  those 
who  are  idle.  A  recreation  must  pap* 
take  more  or  less  of  the  nature  of  ao 
amusement,  but  it  is  an  oocupation 
which  owes  its  pleasure  to  the  relaxa- 
tion of  the  mind  from  severe  exertion ; 
in  this  nuumer  giirdenine  may  be  a  re» 
creation  to  one  who  stumes ;  company 
is  a  recreation  to  a  man  of  business : 
the  pastime  is  the  amusement  of  the 
leisure  hour;  it  may  be  alternately  a 
diversion,  a  sport,  or  a  simple  asuust^ 
ment,  as  circumstances  require. 

Ae  AtlKs  groaaM 
Tkc  woild  hCBCttt,  vc  gfoaa 


ANECDOTE, 


ANECDOTES. 
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tfttlwBat 


nioctg«(f«  ov  fields 


Theiti«earigMto  .    . 

•r  Ike  DMCi  MiMe  and  ««fW  eniUriittnmmiiit 

It 


WWn  I  wMMBe  jean  ^oanfer  than  I  am  «l 
pranat,  1  nwd  to  aaploj  lajieir  la  a  Rpoia  Ubo- 
riMf  ^ivtnUn^  wUek  I  leanad  Aim  a  Latia 
Uaaltat  or  assreln  Ibai  ii  vrfetai  wHh  gant 
ar«<itioa|  Ik  b  ttafa  oalM  Hkm wxtmrnx***  ^ 
the  AibUacvllbaBMi'kawariMdov.    Aannmi. 

WMk  cnac  raipfct  to  ooaacr;^  *p»rUf  1  m^ 
nj  lUt  ipntliMiaB  coald  pw«  hit  Uaie  igicaiMja 
if  tkaremse  Dot  a  fax  ot  a  kai?  ia  Ui  coaa^ 


FkuarB  aad  rerreatiOR  off  oae  klad  or  oChv 
ara abwialalj  uwawnry  to  nlievo oar nlad*  and 


vbeie  thenton  pabllc  Mvtnitmt  ua  tolar>tad, 
it  bebof e*  peraoat  of  dbiioctloa,  «fU  tbrir  pom 
aad  example,  to  preside  over  thm.         SraauK. 

Yoar  BkroKope  briagi  to  i(|clit  ahoals  of 
livlnff  creatoret  la  a  Rpoeafal  of  Tiaenr  •  bat  we, 
vb*  eia  dteioffiiM  tkoa  la  iMr  dHfrreot  nuf- 
■fCadr%  oee  oimag  iten  •everal  liaga  Ijoria- 
thaai  ttac  teniij  tte  little  fiy  of  aataaal*  aboat 
tiWB,  aad  taiof  tbeir  pMitfaie  aa  ia  aa  ooeaa. 

AODIIOM. 

ANATHEMA,  V.  CuTSe. 

ANCESTORS,  V.  Forefathers. 
ANCiKNT,  V.  Former. 

ANCIENT,    V,  Old. 

ANCIENTLY,  V,  Formerly. 
ANCIENT  TIMES,  r,  Formerly. 

ANECDOTE,   STORT. 

ANECDOTE,  v.  Anecdote, 
SYOKf,  like  history,  comes  from 
the  Greek  .rTgptv  to  relate. 

An  anecdote  has  but  little  incidenty 
•nd  DO  plot ;  a  Uvry  roaj  have  many 
ioGidents,  wA  an  important  catas- 
trophe aoneied  to  it :  there  are  many 
mmeedatet  related  of  Dr.  Jolmson, 
some  of  which  are  of  a  trifling  nature, 
and  others  characteristic ;  dories  are 
generally  tokl   to    young    people  of 

K*  ostt  and  Tifions,  which  are  calca- 
ed  to  act  on  their  fears. 
An  anecdote  is  pleasing  and  pretty  ; 
a  tiary  is  frightful  or  melauchcily  :  an 
anecdote  always  consists  of  some 
matter  of  fact ;  a  Uory  ia  founded  on 
that  which  is  real.  Anecdotet  are 
related  ofsnine  distinguished  persons  ; 
displaying  their  characters  or  the  cir- 
coDibtanoea  of  their  lives :  itoriet 
from  life,  howerer  striking  sod  won- 


derful, will  seldom  impress  so  power- 
fully as  those  which  are  drawn  from 
the  world  of  spirits  :  anecdotes  serve 
to  amuse  men,  ttories  to  amuse  chil- 
dren. 

Ho«r  adMfarablj  Rapla,  tbe  bmmI  popolar 
amoof  tbe  Freneb  crltiee,  vae  qaaMM  to  tit  It 
jadfOMOt  apoo  Hoaicr  aad  Tbaojdidci,  Da* 
mMkhaaet  aad  Plato,  maj  be  fatbered  ftim  aa 
anecdole  piCNrrcd  bj  Bfeaafe,  vho  aflnae  epoa 
bh  owa  baowledffe  tbat  Le  Fern  aad  Saaaar 
Itemhhed  this  aMamhiff  crttie  witb  the  Grark 
pewkgai  wbleh  he  bad  to  dta,  Rapbi  UniMlf 
bdac  totallj  tfaoraat  of  that  laagaace- 

WAaToa* 

Thh  ftavy  I  oace  tateadad  to  otaft,  «■  It  ap- 
pout  wkb  BO  ffreat  evMLeaoe ;  aor  k&ve  I  net 
with  anj  coaflrmatlon  bet  la  a  letter  of  Fkr* 
i|abar,  and  he  oalj  relatee  tbat  the  (hnenl  of 
DiTden  was  tamattaaiy  aad  coafbeed.  Joaaeaa* 

ANECDOTES,   MEMOIRS, 
CHRONICLES,   ANNALS. 

ANECDOTE,  from  the  Greek 
anx^vrec,  signifies  what  is  communi- 
cated in  a  private  way. 

MEMOtilS,  in  French  memtnret^ 
from  che  word  memory^  signifies  what 
serves  to  help  tlic  memory. 

CllKONICLE,  in  French  chroni^ 
cUf  from  the  Greek  x^^o^  time,  signi* 
iicd  an  account  of  the  times. 

ANNALS,  from  the  French  an^' 
naleSf  from  the  Latin  annuSf  signifies 
a  detail  of  what  passes  in  the  year. 

All  these  terms  mark  a  species  of 
narrative  more  or  less  connected,  that 
may  serve  as  materials  fur  a  regular 
history. 

Anecdotes  consist  of  personal  or 
detoclicd  circumstances  of  a  public  or 
private  nature,  involving  one  subject 
or  more.  Anecdotes  may  he  either 
morel  or  political,  literary  or  biogra* 
phical ;  they  may  serve  as  character- 
istics of  any  individual,  or  of  any  par* 
ticular  nation  or  age. 

Memoirs  may  include  anecdoteSj 
as  far  as  they  are  connected  with  tbe 
leading  subject  on  which  they  treat  | 
memoirs  are  rather  connected  than 
complete ;  they  are  a  partial  narrative 
respecting  an  individual,  and  compre- 
hending matter  uf  a  public  or  private 
uature ;  they  serve  as  memorials  of 
what  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  and 
lay  the  loundation  either  for  a  history 
or  a  life. 

Chronicle  and  annals  are  altogether 
of  a  public  nature ;  and  approach  the 
nearest  to  the  regular  and  ^ui^ue  his- 
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ANGER. 


ANGER. 


toTf.  CkrankUi  regiBter  the  events 
as  thej  pass  ;  annaU  digest  them  into 
ordeTy  as  they  occur  in  the  course  of 
the  year.  Chronicles  are  minute  as 
to  the  exact  point  of  time ;  annals 
only  preserve  a  general  order  within 
the  period  of  a  year. 

Chronicles  detail  the  events  of  small 
as  well  as  large  communities,  as  of 
particular  districts  and  cities ;  annals 
detidl  only  the  events  of  nations, 
Chronicles  include  domestic  incidents, 
or  such  things  as  concern  individuals ; 
the  word  annals,  in  its  proper  sense, 
relates  only  to  such  things  as  affect  the 
great  body  of  the  public,  but  it  is  fre- 

^uently  employed  m  an  improper  sense. 
'hrontcles  may  be  confined  to  simple 
matter  of  fact ;  annals  may  enter  into 
the  causes  and  consequences  of  events. 

Anecdotes  require  point  and  vivacity, 
as  they  seem  rather  to  amuse  than  in- 
struct ;  the  ^rave  historian  will  always 
use  them  with  caution:  memoirs  re- 
quire authenticity :  chronicles  require 
accuracy :  annals  require  clearness  of 
narration,  methocl  in  the  disposition, 
impartiality  in  the  representation,  with 
almost  every  requisite  that  constitutes 
the  true  historian. 

Anecdotes  and  memoirs  are  of  more 
modem  use:  chronicles  and  annals 
were  frequent  in  fonner  ages  ;  *  they 
were  the  first  historic  monuments 
which  were  stamped  with  the  impres- 
sion of  the  simple,  frank,  and  rude 
manners  of  early  times.  The  chronic 
clcs  of  our  present  times  are  princi- 
pally to  be  found  in  the  newspapers 
and  magazines;  the  annals  in  tiie  an- 
nual registers  or  retrospects. 

I  Bllode  to  thow  papen  In  whkh  I  trest  of 
tbe  lltentare  of  the  Gccdn,  carrjiofr  down  mj 
hMoi7  in  t  chain  of  anecdafet  from  the  earliert 
poeU  to  the  detth  of  Mentndcr.    CoMBnuikifD. 

CmmM  ghret  nt  nothinf  boC  memoin  of  hb 
ovn  tfnet.  Cvubn. 

Hit  eye  wu  10  plercini:  that,  a*  andent  dkro- 
nlel€$  report,  he  coald  blnnt  the  weapoot  of  hb 
caemiei  9nlj  bj  looklog  at  them.  Johkiom. 

CoQhl  JOB  wKh  patience  hear,  or  I  relate, 
O  ajBph!  thetedkrotaniuiX*  of  onr  fate, 
Thmigh  sach  a  train  of  woe^lf  I  ibould  ran. 
The  day  woald  sooner  than  tbe  tale  be  done. 

Drydev. 

ANGER,  RESENTMENT,    WRATH, 

IRK,    INDIGNATION. 
ANGER  comes  from    the  Latin 
angor  vexation,  ango  to  vex,   com- 

*  KAfeAoobaad:  **  HbtoUe,  faitet. 


pounded  of  on  or  otf  against  and  «^ 
to  act. 

RESENTMENT,  in  French  re«- 
sentiment  from  resuntiry  is  com- 
pounded of  re  and  sentir,  signifying  to 
feel  again,  over  and  over,  or  for  a 
continuance. 

WRATH  and  IRE  are  derived 
firom  the  same  source,  namdy  wraihy 
in  Saxon  irraM  and  tre,  in  I^tin  ira 
anger,  Greek  ipi;  contention,  all  which 
springs  from  the  Hebrew  herak,  or 
cherah  heat  or  anger. 

INDIGNATION,  in  French  tWig- 
nation,  in  Latin  indignatio,  firom  in- 
dignor  to  tliink  or  feel  unworthy, 
marks  the  strong  feeling  which  base 
conduct  awakens  in  the  mind. 

An  impatient  agitation  against  anj 
one  who  acts  contrary  to  our  inch- 
nations  or  opinions  is  the  charac- 
teristic of  all  these  terms.  Resent" 
ment  is  less  vivid  than  anger,  and 
anger  than  wrath,  ire,  or  indigna- 
tion.  Anger  is  a  sudden  sentiment  of 
displeasure  ;  resentment  is  a  continued 
anger;  tcrath  is  a  heightened  sen- 
timent of  anger^  which  is  poedcally 
expressed  by  the  word  ire. 

Anger  may  be  either  a  selfish  or  a 
disinterested  passion ;  it  may  be  pro- 
voked by  injuries  done  to  ourselves,  or 
injustice  done  to  others :  in  this  lat- 
ter sense  of  strong  displeasure  God 
is  angry  with  sinners,  and  eood  men 
may  to  a  certain  degree  be  angry 
with  those  under  their  controul,  who 
act  improperly.  Resentment  is  a  brood- 
ing sentiment  altogether  arising  from 
a  sense  of  personal  injury ;  it  is  asso- 
ciated with  a  dislike  of  the  offender, 
as  much  as  the  offence,  and  is  diou- 
nished  only  by  the  infliction  of  pain 
in  return;  in  its  rise,  progress,  and 
effects,  it  is  alike  opposed  to  the 
Christian  spirit.  Wrath  and  tre  are 
the  sentiment  of  a  superior  towartls 
an  inferior,  and  when  provoked  by 
personal  injuries  discovers  itself  by 
haughtiness  and  a  vindictive  temper  : 
as  a  sentiment  of  displeasure  wrath  is 
unjustifiable  between  man  and  man; 
but  the  wrath  of  God  may  be  provoked 
by  the  persevering  impenitence  of  sin- 
ners :  the  ire  of  a  heatlien  god,  ac- 
cording to  tlie  gross  views  of  I'ngans, 
was  but  the  tcrath  of  man  associated 
with  greater  power;  it  was  altoge- 


ANGER. 


ANGRY. 
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iher  oDconiiected  with  moral  displear 

ive.  /ii^igiM^Mm  is  a  sentiment  awak- 

CMd  by  the  unworthy  and  atrodons 

oondiKt  of  others ;  as  it  is  exempt 

6om  personality,  it  is  not  irreconctle- 

ibie  with  the  temper  of  a  Christian  : 

•  wamth  of  constitation  sometimes 

^Tes  rise  to  sallies  of  anger ;    but 

ifity  of  heart  breeds  resentment : 

notanduig  pride  is  a  great  source  of 

vrsfA  ;  but  indignation  flows  from  a 

lug^  sense  of  honor  and  virtue. 


to 


to 

off  tfaeeaowt  ud  ihcfeby  dtfacr 
r€$emtmenU,  or  to  ledc 
for  the  dunacn  tWy  bave 
Stku. 


AcUUeir  wnOk  to  Greece,  the  diieAil  spring 
Of  woti  •BDemba'd,  Hmteelj  GeddcH  ilnic. 

Porau 

Tbe  prophet ^oha :  vbca  vtte  ffioamj  frova 
The  oionMcb  etuted  tnm  kk  lUeliK  throoa; 
Btacfc  choler  iira  bb  bient  tbU  boiPd  wkb  fre, 
AiidfioB  Adi  fje-btlbiiriiM  tbe  Hflog  die. 

Pon. 


It  h  mniy  not  to  be  obeenvd  vMboot  indtg- 
notlMa  that  sea  anj  be  fowid  ef  ulndt  meao 
to  be  Btliicd  with  tUt  tre«tmcnt; 
1^0  are  praed  to  obtabi  tbe  prhrilogei 
of  ■**^— *■-  JoawMom, 


AMGSR,  CHOLKR,  RAGE,  FURY. 

ANGER,  V.  Anger,  re$entmen 

CHOL^  in  French  colere,  Latin 
cholera,  Greek  x9Uf'y  comes  from  ynXn 
bile,  because  the  overflowing  of  the 
bile  is  both  the  cause  and  consequence 
o^eholer, 

RAG£^  in  French  rage,  Latin  ra- 
hies  madness,  and  rabio  to  rave  like  a 
madman,  comes  from  the  Hebrew 
ragax  to  tremble  or  shake  with  a  vio- 
lent madness. 

FURY,    in    French  furie,   Latin 
Juror,  comes  probably  trom  fero  to 
caiTf  away,  because  one  is  carried  or 
humed  by  the  emotions  of  fury. 

These  words  have  a  progressive  force 
ID  their  siguiflcation.  Choler  expresses 
something  more  sudden  and  virulent 
than  anger  ;  rage  is  a  vehement  ebul- 
lition of  anger  ;  and  Jury  is  an  excess 
of  rage.  Anger  tdav  be  so  stifled  as 
not  to  discover  itself  by  any  outward 
STmptoms;  choUr  is  (nscoverable  by 
the  paleness  of  the  visage  3  rage  breaks 
forth  into  extravagant  expressions  and 
violent  distortions ; /ary  takes  away 
ths  oic  of  the  undmUuMiiDg, 


Anger  is  an  infirmity  incident  to 
human  nature ;  it  ought,  however,  to  be 
suppressed  on  all  occasions :  choler 
is  a  malady  too  physical  to  be  always 
corrected  by  reflection :  rage  andjkry 
are  distempers  of  the  soul,  which 
nothing  but  religion  and  the  grace  of 
God  can  cure. 

Tbe  maxim  which  Pertaader  of  Corlath,  one 
at  the  leTeB  Mgei  of  Greeoet  left  at  a  wf  n 
rial  of  hit  kaowledfB  aad  beeevoleaee,  wae 
Xoi^ov  tuarm,  be  matter  of  thy  amgtr,  JmuooM. 

Matt  I  f^re  way  to  yoar  raih  ehoierp 
Shall  I  be  frighled  when  a  madman  ttaiei. 

SlUUPBiBKi 

Oppote  not  rmge,  while  rage  h  hi  Itt  fbfoe. 
But  gife  a  way  awhile  aad  let  tt  watte. 


Of  tkb  kind  it  the  fury  to  vhkh  many  man 
give  away  among  their  serrantt  and  depeodanti. 

Jounoa. 

ANGBR,  V,  Displeasure^  anger. 
ANGLE,  V.  Comer. 

ANGRY,    PASSIONATE,    HASTY. 

ANGIiYy   signifies  either   having 
anger,  or  prone  to  anger, 

PASSIONATE  signifies  prone  to 
pastion. 

HASTY  signifies  prone  to  excess  of 
haste  from  intemperate  feeling. 

Angry  denotes  a  particular  state  or 
emotion  of  the  mind ;  passionate  and 
hasty  express  habits  of  the  mind.  An 
angrtf  man  is  in  a  state  of  anger;  a 
passionate  or  hasty  man  is  habitually 
prone  to  bo  passionate  or  hasty.  The 
angry  has  less  that  is  vehement  and 
impetuous  in  it  than  the  passionate ; 
the  hasty  has  something  less  vehement, 
but  more  sudden  and  abrupt  in  it  than 
either. 

The  angry  man  is  not  always  easily 
provoked,  nor  ready  to  retaliate;  but 
ne  oflen  retains  his  anger  until  the 
cause  is  removed  :  the  passionate  man 
is  quickly  roused,  eager  to  repay  the 
offence,  and  speedily  appeasea  by  the 
infliction  of  pain  of  wnich  he  after- 
wards probably  repents:  the  hasty 
man  is  very  soon  offended,  but  not 
ready  to  offend  in  return ;  his  angry 
sentiment  spends  itself  in  angry 
words. 

It  it  told  by  Prior,  In  a  panegyric  on  the  Daks 
of  Dorwt,  that  hit  terraatt  nted  to  pot  them- 
tehet  in  hit  way  when  he  wat  aitg-ry,  beeante  he 
wat  tare  to  recompente  them  for  any  faidignUita 
which  he  made  thnn  ttiflier.  JoHNtov. 

Tbtcf  k  ia  the  world  a  oerttia  cilii  QfoMtrii 
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InovBtUd  ooatartMlj  bnowa,  bj  the  fltme  of 
putionaU  mm,  who  Imagiu  thennalfw  enf Ued 
bj  that  dhCiactloa  to  be  provoked  oa  mnj  ilisht 

dCCariOII.  JODITMN. 

Tbe  klaf ,  who  imw  fMr  ■qnadrooi  jrt  aomor'd, 
WMi  AmIi^  ador  thM  ttaeUeAKpivf'd.  Pbp& 


ANGUISH,  v.  Distress,  anxiety. 
ANGUISH,  V.  Pain. 

ANIMADVERSION,  CRITICISM, 
STRICTURE. 

ANIMADVERSION,  in  Latin  ann 
madv^gioj  from  animadvertere^  tliat  is, 
ver^fre  antmum  crd*^  signifies  to  turn 
the  mind  to  a  thing. 

CRmCISM,  in  French  critique, 
Latin  eritictts,  Greek  xf  triye;,  from  xf  im 
to  jndge,  signifies  by  distinction  a 
judgment  in  Kterary  matters. 

STRICTURE,  m  Latin  sirictura  a 
glance  at  any  thing,  comes  from 
ttringo  to  touch  upon  lightly  or  in  few 
words. 

Animadveraion  includes  censure  and 
reproof;  criticism  implies  scrutiny 
and  judgement,  whetlier  for  or  against ; 
and  stricture  compreliends  a  partial 
investigation  mingled  with  censure. 
We  animadvert  on  a  person's  opinions 
by  contradicting  or  correcting  them  ; 
we  criticise  a  person's  works  by  mi- 
nutely and  rationally  exposing  their 
imperfections  and  beauties;  we  pass 
strictures  on  public  measures  by  des- 
canting on  them  curborily,  and  censur- 
ing them  partially. 

Animadversions  are  too  personal  to 
be  impartial;  consequently  they  are 
seldom  just;  they  are  mostly  resorted 
to  by  those  who  want  to  build  up  one 
system  on  the  ruins  of  another :  criti- 
cism is  one  of  the  most  important  and 
honourable  departments  of  literature ; 
a  critic  ought  justly  to  weigh  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  authors,  but  of 
the  two  his  office  is  ratlier  to  blame 
than  to  praise ;  much  less  injury  will 
accrue  to  the  cause  of  literature  from 
the  severity  tlian  from  the  laxity  of 
criticism :  striciuret  are  mostly  the 
vehicles  of  party  spleen ;  like  most 
ephemeral  productions,  they  are  ton 
superficial  to  be  entitled  to  serious 
notice. 


bmty  or  blmMi  be  Mhniteiy  pofartad  o«t  !■ 
dlffiernt  de«i«e  md  Mod,  bit  %Vm  tb«t  tbr  i 
and  fonndatioa  of  ezcellOMea  and  failfa  be  ■•• 
canleljasocfttlned.  WArroib 

To  tbo  end  of  moit  pltyi  I  bavoaddrd  ihoft 
ttrictureMj  oonUi&ioK  a  fenrral  coorare  offiuilia 
or  praiie  vS  escelfrnoe. 


paitij 
TOW 


fUl  nadar  •  ]»rof  inea  yon  bave 
•laca^jFi  aed  tktrelbra  draiaada 
te  tbo  ncBl*^>S  M  BoUa 
itaiUhuaent  a*  thai  of  tba  iCafa.     Sibblb. 


TO  ANIMADVERT,  V.  To  censute. 

ANIMAL,  BRUTE,  BEAST. 

ANIMAL,  in  French  animal^  Latia 
animal  J  from  anima  life,  signifies  ihm 
thing  having  life. 

BRUTE  is  in  French  brute,  Latin 
brutus  dull,  Greek  Bafvrney  Chaldea 
barauty  foolishness. 

BEAST,  in  French  bite,  Latin  bes- 
tia  changed  from  bostirma,  Greek 
Bia-ynua  a  beast  of  burden,  and  B.a-im 
to  feed,  signifies  properly  the  thing 
that  feeds. 

Animal  is  the  generic,  brute  and 
beatt  are  the  specific  terms.  The 
animal  is  the  tning  that  lives  and 
moves.  If  animal  be  considered  as 
thinking,  willing,  reflecting,  and  acting, 
it  is  confined  in  its  signification  to  the 
human  species;  if  it  be  regarded  as 
limited  in  all  the  Amctions  which 
mark  intelligence  and  will,  if  it  be 
divested  of  speech  and  reason,  it  be- 
longs to  the  brute;  if  animal  be  con- 
sidered, moreover,  as  to  its  appetites, 
independent  of  reason,  of  its  oestiaa- 
tion,  and  consequent  depcndanoe  on 
its  mental  powers ;  it  descends  to  tb« 
beast. 

Man  and  brute  are  opposed.     To 
man  an  immortal  soul  is  assigned; 
but  we  are  not  authorised  by  Scnptnrtf 
to  extend  this  dignity  to  the  bnite$» 
The  brutea  that  perish  is  the  ordimuy 
mode  of  distinguishing  that  part  of  the 
animal  creation,  firom    the   superior 
order  of  terrestrial  beings  who  are 
destined  to  exist  in  a  future  worM. 
Men  cannot  be  exposed  to  a  greater 
degradation  than  to  be  divested    of 
their  particolar   characteristics,  end 
classed  under  the  general   name  of 
animal,  unless  we  except  tbet  which 
assigns  to  them  the  epithet  of  bntte 
or  beast,  which,  as  desicaating  peculiar 
atrocity  of  ccoduct,  does  not  alwaye 
carry  with  it  a  reproach  equal  to  the 
infamy ;    the    perversion   of  the  x»- 
tional  ^ulty  is  at  dl  times  moie 
shocking  and  disgraceful  than  the  eb* 
seuceof  itl^MMorei 


ANIMATE. 


ANIMATION. 
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to  mpl.C*  nj^  to  b  ■ 

•f  of  vnty  tody  of  anintalM^  tot  b 
•f  warn  OBly  aod  sot  oT  honm. 

AiMtwt  tos  fmacd  tto  «fwU  ipMlH  cf 
tolilUM  IKwweia  actoia,  w  buui  mmm  to  to 
tito  Middle  Bak 


WtomfltettoMnffo  «Mite  tod  ipfei*d,  Itoy 

kurd, 

Aod  HrewM  UfBMogled  Umto  atoat  Cto  Md. 

TO  ANIMATE,  INSPIRK,BNLIVBN, 
CHSER,  SXHILARATB. 

ANIMATE,  in  Latin  animatutf 
from  animus  the  mind,  and  anima  the 
flool  or  vital  priodpley  signifies  in  the 
proper  sense  to  g^ve  life,  and  in  the 
moral  sense  to  g^ve  spirit. 

INSPIRE,  in  french  wtpirer^ 
Latin  tTispiro,  compounded  of  in  and 
gpiro,  signifies  to  breathe  life  or  spirit 
intbany  one. 

ENLIVEN,  fiiom  en  or  tii  and 
Uvem^  has  the  same  sense. 

CHEER,  in  French  cA^re,  Flemish 
titre  the  countenance,  Greek  X'^i^yt 
signifies  the  giTiog  joy  or  spirit. 

EXHILARATE,  in  Latin  erAtZcs- 
raCaii,  partidple  of  erhiiarOf  from 
hiimriiy  Greek  iTuifK  jojful,  Hebrew 
micM  to  exult  or  le^  ror  joy,  signifies 
to  make  glad. 

Ammmtf  and  impire  imply  the  com- 
HmnicatioQ  of  the  vital  or  mental 
apark ;  em/ma,  cheery  and  eMhilartUe, 
aigoiff  aetiooa  on  the  mind  c>r  body. 
To  he  mnimattd  in  its  physical  sense 
is  sinaply  to  receive  the  first  spark  of 
animal  u&  in  however  small  a  degree; 
for  there  are  mnimated  beings  in  the 
world  possessing  the  vital  power  in  an 
infinite  variety  of  degrees  and  forms : 
to  be  mnmtded  in  the  moral  sense  is 
to  receive  the  smallest  portion  of  the 
tentient  or  thinking  faculty;  which 
ia  equally  varied  in  thinking  beings : 
■wiiMrfiaa  dierefore  never  conveys  the 
idea  of  receiving  any  strong  degree  of 
aither  physcai  or  nioral  fis«ling.  To 
iiupiref  on  the  contrary,  eipresses  the 
ooBMBunicatioQ  of  a  strong  moral  sen- 
timent or  passbn :  hence  to  animaie 
with  courage  is  a  less  fi>rctble  ei- 
pressinn  than  to  inspire  with  coara^ef: 
we  likewise  speak  of  inspiring  wttn 
cmnlatiMi  or  a  thirst  for  knowledge ; 
act  of  mnimaiiMg  with  emuhition  or  m 
thirst  for  knowl^dsa.  To  aiteesn- 


tpacts  the  mind ;  cheer  relates  to  the 
Mart ;  exhilarate  regards  the  spirits, 
bodi  animal  and  mental;  they  all 
denote  an  action  on  the  frame  by  th« 
communication  of  pleasurable  emo- 
tions: the  mind  is  enlivened  by 
contemplating  the  scenes  of  nature; 
the  imagination  is  enlivened  by  the 
reading  of  poetry;  the  benevolent 
heart  is  cheered  by  witnessing  the 
happiness  of  others;  the  spirits  are 
exhilarated  by  the  convivialities  of 
social  life :  conversation  enlivene 
society;  the  conversation  of  a  kind 
and  considerate  friend  cheers  the 
drooping  spirits  in  the  moments  of 
trouble ;  unexpected  good  news  is  apt 
to  exhilarate  tne  spirits. 

Throogk  MMtfiTMMta  orib 
Wtore  Marehloc  raiibeftns  icarce  can  Sad  a  «ay» 
Earth  animated  beafeai  Taoasox. 

Each   cnrtb   bnaaC  viUi  Uodlj  wwranlh  ito 

niofOT, 
huptrtt  new  flamea,  revivei  ezdn^bhod  bvw. 

DBTDCir  oa  Mi  v. 
To  gnoe  each  raluecC  with  enUttnin^  wft. 

Every  eje  b<fCo«ii  tto  eheertmg  look  of  tppra- 
tottoa  apoa  tto  tomWo  maa.  Coai 

Nor  raral  tfgkti  alone,  tot  nnal  tonads 
EathitaraU  tto  iplrit. 


TO  ANIMATE,  V.   To  encourage. 

ANIMATION,  LIFE,  VIVACITY, 
SPIRIT. 

ANIMATION  and  LIFE  do  not 
differ  either  in  sense  or  application, 
but  the  latter  is  more  in  familiar  use. 
They  express  either  the  particular  or 
general  state  of  the  mind. 

VIVACITY  and  SPIRIT  express 
only  the  liabitual  nature  and  state  of 
the  feelings. 

A  person  of  noani/iui^ioiiis  divested 
of  the  distinguiahing  characteristic  of 
his  uature,  which  is  mind :  a  person 
of  no  vivacity  is  a  dull  companion  :  a 
person  of  no  spirit  is  unfit  to  associate 
with  others. 

A  person  with  animation  takes  an 
interest  in  every  thing:  a  vivaciom 
man  catches  at  every  thing  tiiat  is 
pleasant  and  interesting:  a  spirited 
man  enters  into  plans,  makes  great  ea- 
ertions,and  disregards  diificulties. 

A  speaker  may  address  his  audience 
with  more  or  leas  animaiion  according 
to  the  disposition  in  which  he  finds  it : 
a  auuk  9t  a  vnMc  tons  taaipw  fUttoAM 
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ANNOUNCE. 


ANSWER. 


his  vtvacUy  into  all  his  words  and 
actions:  a  man  of  spirit  suits  his 
measures  to  the  exigoicy  of  his  cir- 
oamstances. 

Tlie  JMtUk  hne  •.  UveijaniMafeil  aipwC 


wlHlte  ke  who  hM  fttaMd  tbs 
tBtndcd  to  wmdimce  rif lifrmmi  to 
aialaw. 

But  wlbMH,  heralds !  ««d  jmodMrn  ny 
to 


The  ntj  dead  eraatioD  from  thy  tond 
AMiiBioiasimici(/e. 

Tboxsom  o«  thb  poweb  or  tbr  nm. 

Hb  vtvmeitjf  U  seen  In  doioK  all  the  ofBcee  of 
life,  with  nadIaenor«p<rtt,aBd  proprielj  in  tho 
namierofdatef  them.  Snu. 

ANIMOSITY,  V.  Enmity. 
ANNALS,  V.  Anecdotes. 

TO  ANNEX,  V,  To  affix. 
ANNOTATIONS,  V.  NoteS. 

TO  ANNOUNCE,    PROCLAIM, 
PUBLISH. 

ANNOUNCE,  in  Latin  annuncioy 
is  compounded  of  an  or  ad  and  nuncio 
to  tell  to  any  one. 

PROCLAIM,  ill  Latin  proclamo,  is 
compounded  of  pro  and  clamo  to  cry 
hefore,  or  cry  aloud. 

PUBLISH,  in  Latin  pu6/ico,  fix>m 
publictu  and  populus,  signifies  to  make 
public  or  known  to  the  people  at 
large. 

The  characteristic  sense  of  these 
words  is  the  making  of  a  thing  known 
to  several  iiK^ividuais :  a  thing  is  an- 
nounced to  an  individual  or  small 
communitnr;  it  is  proclaimed  to  a 
nei^bourhood,  and  published  to  the 
world.  We  announu  an  event  that  is 
expected  and  just  at  hand ;  we  pro- 
cluim  an  event  that  requires  to  be 
known  by  all  the  parties  interested; 
we  publuh  what  is  supposed  likely  to 
interest  ail  who  know  it. 

Annunciations  are  made  verbally, 
or  by  some  well  known  signal;  pro- 
clamations  are  made  ver&ly,  and 
accompanied  by  some  appointed  sig- 
nal ;  publications  are  ordmarily  made 
through  the  press,  or  by  oral  commu* 
nication  from  one  individual  to  an- 
other. The  arrival  of  a  distinguished 
person  is  announced  by  the  rineing  of 
the  bells;  the  proclamation  of  peace 
by  a  herald  is  accompanied  with  cer- 
tain ceremonies  calculated  to  excite 
notice ;  the  publication  of  news  b  the 
office  of  the  journalist, 

'  Wemlght «Mh  at flueh naaoa donht  whether 
the  Ml  m 


It  fery  ofl«  happens  that  noao  an  iMit 
iadaetrlooi  In  pmbUihing  the  hlemkhM  of  as 
otfaordlaarj  VBpntatkm,  than  saefa  aa  Mo 
to  the  naae  cenaues  la  their  oini< 


TO  ANNOY,  V.  Inconvenience. 

TO  ANNUL,  V.  To  oboKsk. 

ANSWER,    REPLY,    RBJOINDBB, 
RESPONSE. 

ANSWER,  in  Saxon  mubsoarem 
and  varan^  Goth,  award  andsomrdf 
German  aniwort,  compoonded  of  ant 
or  anti  against,  and  wort  a  word,  sig- 
nifies a  word  used  against  or  in  retom 
for  another. 

REPLY  comes  firom  the  French 
repliquer,  Latin  replico  to  nnfohl,  sig- 
nifying to  unfold  or  enlarge  apon  by 
way  of  explanation. 

REJOIN  is  compounded  of  re  and 
join,  signifying  to  join  or  add  inr 
return. 

RESPONSE,  m  Latin  respontut, 
participle  ofrespondeo,  compounded  of 
re  and  spondeo,  sipiifies  to  dedaro  or 
give  a  sanction  to  m  return^ 

Under  all  these  terms  is  induded 
the  idea  of  using  words  in  return  lor 
other  words.  An  answer  is  given  to  • 
question ;  a  reply  is  made  to  an  a»« 
sertion ;  a  rejoinder  is  made  to  n 
reply ;  a  response  is  made  in  aoooid- 
ance  with  the  words  of  another. 

We  answer  either  for  the  porpoie 
of  afiirmation,  information,  or  cxai= 
tradiction;  we  always  rep/y,  or  r^oin^ 
in  order  to  explain  or  confute:  rs^ 
sponses  are  macie  by  way  of  assent  or 
confirmation.  It  is  unpolite  not  to 
answer  when  we  are  addressed :  ugn^ 
ments  are  maintained  by  .the  altemato 
replies  and  rejoinders  of  two  parties  ; 
but  such  arguments  seldom  tend  to  tho 
pleasure  and  improvement  of  sode^ : 
the  responses  in  the  liturgy  are  pocii- 
liarly  calculated  to  keep  alive  tho 
attention  of  those  who  take  a  part  in 
the  devotion. 

An  answer  may  be  either  spdkoo 
or  vnitten:  reply  and  rejoinder  af# 
used  in  personal  discourse  only :  A 
rc^pome  may  be  laid  or  song. 


ANSWERABLE. 


ANTECEDENT.        81 


IW  bUckUfd  wIMln  flRMB  tka  Aony  bnki, 


lli*C,MlM 


MiM  ftaM  t»  CMNMer,  nd 
"I  d*.^*— **lf  yoado  ■{{imwWk 
I,  •  In  ukB^vMciiv  tk«  co» 

IT  JOB  vUflOMWkl 


•Hn^t  dlipoMd  to  coMlml  the 

of  k«  ■Hlghkaw^  ud  MB- 

poBejoT  her  Iste  aMMnH^  Iwd 

to  tht  IbHy  or  ffSfeHlK  Hlpptat 

of  ChcFjrthit. 


oachtlBifBd 


AMBWBRABLB,  RBSTONSIBLB, 
ACCOUNTABLE,  AMBMABLB. 

ANSWERABLEy  from  aimer,n^ 
nifies  readr  or  able  to  aiiMD«rfbr. 
•  RESPONSIBLE,  from  fvtpoiiifeo  to 
unnpeTy  hms  a  similar  metmng  in  its 
orifdnal. 

ACCOUNTABLE,  from  aeeounty 
aigmfies  aUe  or « readj  to  g^ve  an 
ocafUHim 

AMENABLE,  from  the  French 
emener  to  lead,  signifiei  aUe  or  readj 
to  be  led. 

We  are  anmerabU  ibr  a  demand; 
respontible  fi>r  a  tmst  j  accountable 
for  our  proceedings;  and  amenable  to 
the  laws.  When  a  man's  credit  is 
finnly  established  he  will  haipo  occa- 
sions to  be  onmBerahle  for  those  in  less 
flourishing  drcomstanoes :  every  one 
becomes  reipoHtible  more  or  less  in 
proportion  to  the  confidence  which  is 
reposed  in  his  judgment  and  integrity: 
we  are  all  accotmtabk  beings,  either  to 
one  another,  or  at  least  to  the  great 
Judge  of  all ;  when  a  man  sincerely 
wisfef  to  do  right,  he  m\\  have  no  ob- 
jection to  be  amenable  to  the  laws  of 
bis  country. 

An  honest  man  will  not  make  him- 
a^antwerabie  for  any  thing  which  it 
is  above  lus  ability  to  folfil :  a  prudent 
man  will  avoid  a  too  heavy  renen- 
sibUiiy ;  an  upright  man  never  renises 
to  be  oecamtdaMe  to  any  who  are 
invested  with  proper  autlioritjr;  a 
consdentioas  man  makes  himself 
amenable  to  the  wise  regulations  of 
society. 

IVt  he  M|M  nadfrthe  nccntloa  of  JMtfee 
■Met  wU  ftsator,  Alfied  divided  all  Englud 
lute  CMMn.  th«M  eontlM  he  tahdhided  lito 


hh  twmKij  ud  hft  tlavei^  nd  «m  of  hli  cmKa 
H  Ihcj  lived  above  fhne  daja  in  hb  hoaae. 

Hno. 
At  a  penoo^  rmp^mHbtNty  bean  raipeet  Co 
hk  reaaun,  m  do  haaian  paalriiBeBCi  bear  iv* 
■pect  to  his  TetponHkiitty  ;  fafliDta  and  bojt  are 
ehaitlwd  bj  the  band  of  tbe  i»nat  or  the 
tor;  nrtioMi  ad«lto  are  amtnaUe  to  the  lawa. 

Cci 


ivionof 


We  haow  thit  we  are  the  n^ieeti  of  a  8«> 
pMwe  RJiMeoaa  Ooiwof,  to  whoea  «e  ara 
MceiintaMe  lor  o«  coadact.  Bum. 

ANTAGONIST,  V.  Enemy. 

ANTECBDBNT,  PRBCBDIVO9 

V0RBG01N6,    PREVIOUS,    ANTB- 

RIOR,  PRIOR,  irORMBR. 

ANTECEDENT,  in  Latin  ante- 
cedent,  that  is  ante  and  cedent  going 
before. 

PRECEDING,  in  Latin  pntcedens 
going  before. 

FOREGOING,  literally  going  be- 
fore. 

PREVIOUS,  in  Latin  praviut, 
that  is  pr€  and  via  making  a  way 
before^ 

ANTERIOR  the  comparative  of 
the  Latin  ante  before. 

PRIOR,  in  Latin  prioTy  compara- 
tive of  primut  first. 

FORMER  in  English  the  compara- 
tive  of  first. 

Antecedent,  preceding^  foregoing, 
previout,  are  employed  for  what  goes 
or  liappens  before ;   anterior^  prior, 
former,  for  what  is,  or  exists  before. 

^Antecedent  marks  priority  of  or- 
der, place,  and  position,  with  this 
peculiar  circumstance,  that  it  denotes 
the  relation  of  influence,  dependence, 
and  connexion  established  between 
two  objects :  thus,  in  logic  the 
premises  are  called  the  antecedent, 
and  tbe  conclusion  the  consequent; 
in  theology  or  politics,  the  antecedent 
is  any  decree  or  resolution  which 
influences  another  decree  or  action; 
in  matliematics,  it  is  that  term  from 
\a-hich  any  induction  can  be  drawn  to 
another ;  in  grammar,  the  antecedent 
is  that  which  requires  a  particular 
regimen  from  its  subsequent. 

Antecedent  and  preceding  both 
denote  j»riori/y  of  time,  or  the  order 
of  events ;  but  the  former  in  a  mora 
vague  and  indetenninate  manner  than 
the  latter.    A  preceding  event  is  that 


Sf        ANTECEDENT. 


APOLOGIZE. 


which  happens  unmediately  before  the 
one  of  which  we  are  speaking ;  whereas 
antectdetU  may  have  events  or  dr- 
cumstances  intervening.  An  antece" 
dent  proposition  may  be  separated 
from  its  consequent  by  other  proposi- 
tions ;  bat  a  preceding  proposition  is 
dosely,  followed,  by  another.  In  this 
sense  antecedent  is  opposed  to  pode- 
rior;  preceding  to  iucceeding. 

The  seranteeo  oiatarin  siiic«  tlie  btrtb  of 
Cbffiit  ara  nmtecedemt  to  the  elghteeiith,  or  the 
one  we  Hfe  to;  bat  It  if  the  eeveetenth  onlj 
which  we  caU  the  preceding  one,       Tjwssueb. 

Preceding  respects  simply  the  sik>- 
cession  of  times  and  things ;  but  ^ re- 
vious  denotes  the  succession  of  acuons 
and  events,  with  the  collateral  idea  of 
their  conneuon  with  and  influence 
upon  each  other :  we  speak  of  the 
preceding  day,  or  the  preceding  chap- 
ter, merely  as  the  day  or  chapter  that 
goes  before ;  but  when  we  speak  of  a 
previoui  engagement  or  a  previous 
inquiry,  it  supposes  lin  engagement 
or  inquiry  preparatory  to  something 
that  is  to  follow  ;  previout  is  opposed 
to  subsequent:  foregoing  is  em- 
ployed to  mark  the  order  ofthings  nar- 
rated or  stated ;  as  when  we  speak  of 
theforegoing  statement,  the^/bregoing 
objections,  or  the  foregoing  calcula- 
tion, &c.:  foregoing  is  opposed  to 
following. 

Anterior,  prior,  and  foyrmer,  have 
all  a  relative  sense,  and  are  used  for 
things  that  are  more  before  than 
others':  anterior  is  a  technical  term 
to  denote  forwardness  of  position,  as 
in  anatomy;  the  anterior  or  fore  part 
of  the  skull,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  hind  part ;  so  liltcwise  the  ante- 
rior  or  fore  front  of  a  building,  in  op- 
position to  the  back  front:  prior  is 
used  in  the  sense  of  previous  when 
speaking  of  comparatively  two  or  more 
things,  when  it  implies  anticipation ; 
a  prior  daim  invalidates  tlie  one  that 
is  set  op ;  a  prior  engagement  prevents 
the  forming  of  any  tither  that  is  pro- 
posed I  former  \s  employed  either  with 
regard  to  times,  us  former  times,  in 
contradistinction  to  later  periods,  or 
with  regard  to  propositions,  when  the 
Jormer  or  first  thing  mentioned  is 
opposed  to  the  latter  or  last  thing 
mentioiied. 

UUIeatteation  wa*  paM  to  Uteratare  bj  the 
tjOmam  hi  the  cvlj  aod  man  nwtUl  agei.    I 


iwd  of  00  eeUectieai  of  hooka 

thoie  made  I^JBniUiiiPaiiliii,  and  UumVhm. 

Letters  twm  Rome  dated  the  thirteenth  In- 
fltant,  nj,  that  on  Che  preceding  Sanday,  Ui 
HoUnem  was  carrird  In  an  open  ehair  fhim  81. 
Feter^  to  St.  MaiT^ 

Abodinf  sOeneei 
I>eBd  throni^  tte  dnn  expaaae,  aave  the  daB 

iooad 
That  from  the  moontain,  prerloM  tothe  tConi^ 
BoUi  o^  the  mottorlng  aurth.  THOKeos. 

Conttalently  with  theybrpfeinf.prindplea  wm 
may  defloe  oclftfcial  and  nattve  poetfyto  helht 
husnage  of  the  violeat  paitloiMt  eipiewied  te 
exact  meaaaie.  But  W.  Joxnu 

Smm  aocoonta  make  Tham jili  the  e%hlh  epis 
poet,  priar  to  Homer,  an  anthorttj  to  which  ao 
ciedU  aeems  dae.  CoMBiojjkMO. 

Former  folUee  pam  awaj  aod  are  fotgoltn. 
Those  which  are  preiettt  itrike  obtervatfam  aad 
sharpen  cenaofe. 


ANTERIOR,  V.  Antecedent. 

TO  ANTiciPATB,  V.  Toprevcnty 

anticipate.  >. 

ANTIPATHY,  t;.  Aversum, 

ANTIQUATED,  V.  Old. 
ANTIQUE,  V.  Old. 

ANXIETY,  V.  Distress,  anxiety., 
ANXIETY,  V.  Care,  solitude. 
ANY,  V.  Some. 

APARTMENTS,  V.  LodgZngS. 

APATHY,  V.  Indifference. 
TO  APE,  V0  To  imitate,  mimkk. 
APERTURE,  V.  Opening. 
APHORISM,  V.  Axiom. 

TO  APOLOGIZE,  DEFEND, 

JUSTIFY,   EXCULPATE,   EXCUSBf 

PLEAD. 

APOLOGIZE,  from  the  French 
apologiCf  Greek  avo>,oytoy  and  arsju* 
yi9,ua,  compounded  of  awo  firom  or 
away,  and  \iyaf  to  speak,  signifies  to 
do  away  hy  speaking. 

DEFEND,  in  French  ddtmdrt^ 
Latin  defensta,  participle  of  d^endog 
is  compounded  of  de  Bud  fondo,  signi- 
fying to  keep  or  ward  oft. 

JUSTIFY,  in  Trenchjustifier,  Latin 
justifico,  is  compounded  o£  Justut  and 
focio,  signifying  to  do  justice,  or  to 
put  right. 

EXCULPATE,  in  Latin  e^eml^ 
patutf  participle  of  igadpo. 


APOLOGIZE. 


APOLOGIZE. 


8S 


ponmfad  of  ex  and  culpa,  ngnifies  to 
gee  oDt  of  a  fiiolt. 

EXCUSE,  in  French  cjccuaer,  Latin 
cxcMfo^  compounded  of  fx  and  causa, 
liffiififti  to  get  out  of  any  cause  or 
a&ir. 

PLEADy  in  French  plaider,  may 
ritfaer  come  from  ptmcitum  or  p/o- 
ctndwm,  or  be  contracted  from  appel^ 
iaium. 

There  is  alvrays  some  *  imperfec- 
tion supposed  or  real  which  gives  rise 
to  an  apology;  with  regard  to  per- 
sons it  presupposes  a  consdousness  of 
impropriety,  li'  not  of  guilt ;  we  opo- 
iogize  for  an  error  by  acknowledging 
ourselves  guilty  of  it :  a  defence  pr^ 
supposes  a  consciousness  of  innocence 
more  or  less;    we  defend  ourselves 
against  a  chaise  by  proving  its  fal- 
lacy :  tLJuttificaiion  is  founded  on  the 
conviction  not  only  of  entire  inno- 
cence,  but  of  strict  propriety;   we 
justify  our  conduct  against  any  impu- 
tation by  proving  that  it  was  blame- 
less :  exculpation   rests  on  the  con- 
viction of  innocence  with  regard  to 
tlie  fact ;  we  exculpate  ourselves  from 
all  blame  by  proving  that  we  took  no 
part  in  the  transaction:  cxcumc  and 
plea  are  not  grounded  on  any  idea  of 
uinocencc  ;  they  are  rather  appeals  for 
favour  reatins  on  some  collateral  cir- 
cumstance which  serves  to  extenuate ; 
a  plea  is  frequently  an  idle  or  un- 
founded excuMCy  a  frivolous  attempt 
to  lessen  displeasure ;  wc  excuse  our- 
selves fur  a  ribglect  by  alledging  indis- 
position ;  we  plead  for  forgiveness  by 
solicitation  and  entreaty. 

An  apology  mostly  respects  the  con- 
duct otindindoals  with  regard  to  each 
other  as  equals,  it  is  a  voluntary  act 
sprin^ng  out  of  a  regard  to  decorum, 
or  the  good  opinion  of  others.  To 
avoid  misunderstandings  it  is  neces- 
sary to  apologize  for  any  omission  that 
wears  the  appearance  of  neglect.  A 
defence  respects  matters  of  higher  im- 
portance; the  violation  of  laws  or 
public  morals ;  judicial  questions  de- 
cided in  a  court,  or  matters  of  opinion 
which  are  offered  to  the  decision  of 


the  public:  no  one  defends  Iiimself^ 
but  lie  whose  conduct  t>r  opinions  va% 
called  in  question.     A  justification  is 
applicable  to  all  moral  cases  in  com- 
mon life,  whether  of  a  serious  nature 
or  otherwise  :  it  is  the  act  of  indivi- 
duals towards  each  other  according  to 
their  different  stations:  no  one  can 
demand  a  justification  from  another 
without  a  sufficient  autliority,  and  no 
one  will  attempt  to  justify  liiinself  to 
another  whose  authority  he  does  not 
acknowledge :  men  justify  themselves 
either  on    principles  ot    honour,  or 
from    the  less  creditable   motive  of 
concealing   their  imperfections  from 
the  observation  and  censure  of  others. 
An    exculpation   is    the    act  of  an 
inferior,  it  respects  the  violations  of 
duty  towards  tne  superior ;  it  is  dic- 
tated by  necessity,   and  seldom  tli« 
offsprin{^  of  any  higher  motive  than 
the  desire  to  screen  one's  self  from 
punishment:  exculpation  regards  of^ 
fences  only  of  commission ;  excuse  is 
employed  for  those  of  omission  as  well 
as  commission :  we  excuse  ourselves 
oflener  for  what  we  have  not  done, 
than  for  what  we  have  done;  it  is  the 
act  of  persons   in  all  stations^   and 
arises  from  various  motives  dishonour^ 
able   or   othcnaise :   a   person    may 
often  have  substantial  reasons  to  ex" 
cuse  himself  from  doing  u  thing,  or  for 
not  having  done  it;    an  excuse  may 
likewise  sometimes  be  the  refuee  of 
idleness  and  scliishncss.    To  plead  in 
properly  a  judicial  act,  and  extended 
in  its  sense  to  the  ordinary  concerns  of 
life;  it  is  mostly  employed  for  the  bene- 
fit of  others,  rather  than  ourselves. 

Excuse  and  plea,  which  are  mostly 
employed  in  an  unfavourable  sense, 
are  to  apology^  defence,  and  fj> 
culpation,  as  the  means  to  an  end: 
an  apology  is  lame  when,  instead 
of  an  honest  confession  of  an  un- 
intentional error,  an  idle  attempt  is 
made  at  justification :  a  defence  is 
poor  when  it  does  not  contain  suffi- 
cient to  invalidate  the  clinrge :  ajusti' 
fication  is  nugatory  when  it  applies  to 
conduct  altogether  wrong :  an  excuse 


*  Aceofdkiv  Co  the  vnlxat  Mceptatlon  of  Uw  term,  this  Imprrfection  It  alwajw  preiDined  to  he  real 
te  ftethfiW  for  wbleh  w«  mpUogiMt ;  hot  tho  Btihop  of  Llaadaff  did  not  nm  the  term  In  this  neom 
vhiB  be  wrote  Ua  **  ApU^fgjt  ^  ^  Bible;  **  bj  which,  bearing  la  mind  the  orl^nal  mcanin;  of  the 
w«d,  be  wilted  to  Implj  as  attempt  to  do  awaj  the  allpd;;cd  ImpertWrtiont  of  the  Bibl(%  or  to  do 
aw^de  olo«ctloiN  made  to  It.  Whether  the  learned  Prelate  might  not  have  nsed  a  lem  danlcal, 
tetemglble  cvpramlOD  Ibr  laeh  a  work  b  a  qaestkm  which  happily  for  mankind  K  It  not  ae> 

o  9 
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APPAREL. 


or  a  pUa  is  IHtoIous  or  idle,  which 
turns  upon  some  falsehood,  misrepre- 
sentaiioOy  or  irrelevant  point. 

There  are  some  men  who  are  con- 
tented to  be  the  apologists  for  the  vices 
<xf  others.  No  man  should  hold  pre- 
cepts secretly  which  he  is  not  pre- 
pared to  defimd  openly.  It  is  a  habit 
with  some  people  contracted  in  early 
life  ofjusitfying  themselves  on  every 
occasion,  m>m  a  reluctance  which 
they  feel  to  acknowledge  themselves 
in  an  error.  When  several  are  in- 
volved in  a  eeneral  charge  each  seeks 
to  ftrctt/potenimself.  A  pUa  of  inca- 
pacity is  often  set  np  to  excuse  renuss- 
ness,  wfakh  is  in  fact  bat  the  refbge  of 
idleness  and  indolence :  it  is  the  boast 
of  Englishmen  that,  in  their  oonrts  of 
jadicatmre,  the  poor  man's  plea  will 
M  heard  with  as  much  attention  as 
that  of  his  rich  neighbour. 

But  for  thk  practice  (dttnctlon),  however 
vile*  MHDe  have  dared  to  apologUehy  cosrteadinf 
that  the  lepeit  hy  which  they  iqjored  aa  ahMat 


AttadNi  hgr  gveat  lajarles,  the  ann  of  nOd 
mA  fiaitle  lyiclt  wni  IM  what  hnmao  aatnie 
Ccila,  aad  wHl  dq/hntf  and  icaaat  at  hb  dnty 
attowa  hlau "  ^  Blaib. 

Whirtevcr  private  vIewB  and  pasiioni  pUadt 
No  caoee  caa^itftl/^  w  Made  a  deed. 

TaonaoK. 

A  food  ddld  wfll  Bot  seek  to  edPCM/jMte  bendf 
at  the  aipaiea  of  tiie  noit  reveved  chaneten. 

EfCfuaaeoir. 


of  the  panioBa  will  never  be 
aesepliil  m  as  ««cmm  for  cooipIyiBf  with  thm. 

Spbctatob. 

Plof«ty  M  <Ma  oecaiion  pfeadlf  her  cause  very 
■otably,  aad  repimoU  to  her  old  landlord  that 
riioald  she  be  driven  oat  of  the  coantiy,  all  thdr 
tradet,  arts,  and  wlaioet  woold  be  driven  oot 
wHb  her.  Asanoa. 

APOTBBGM9  V.  Axiom, 
TO  APPAL,  V.  To  dismay, 

APPARBL,  ATTIRE,  ARRAY. 

APPAREL,  in  French  appareil, 
like  the  word  apparatus,  comes  from 
the  Latin  apparatus  or  adpartus,  sig- 
nifying the  thing  fitted  or  adapted  for 
another. 

-  ATTIRE,  compounded  of  at  or  ad 
and  tirtf  in  French  tirer,  Latin  traho 
to  draw,  signifies  the  thing  drawn  or 
put  on. 

ARRAY  is  comfMunded  of  ar  or 
ad  and  fWjf  or  row,  signifying  the  state 
of  being  in  a  row,  orbeing  in  order. 


APPARENT. 

These  terms  are  all  applicabU  lo 
dress  or  extesior  deooradoo.  Apparel 
M  the  dress  of  every  one;  attire  is  the 
dress  of  the  great;  arrmf  is  the  drees 
of  particular  persons  on  particular 
occasions:  it  is  the  first  object  of 
every  man  to  provide  himsdf  with  «w- 
pmrel  suitable  to  his  station ;  bat  toa 
desire  of  shining  forth  in  gaudy  attire 
is  the  property  of  little  minds  :  00 
festivals  and  solemn  occasions,  it  may 
be  proper  for  those  who  are  to  be  con* 
spicuous  to  set  themselves  out  with  a 
comely  array. 

Apparel  and  attire  resfiect  the 
quality  and  fiuhion  of  the  thing ;  bot 
arri^  has  r^rd  to  the  disposition  of 
the  tnings  with  their  neatness  and  tie* 
corum:  apparel  may  be  costly,  or 
mean  attire  may  be  gay  or  shabby; 
but  array  will  never  be  otherwise  than 
neat  or  comely. 

It  Is  nooh,  that  thh  depraved  cartBM  of  paM« 
iof  the  feoe  ihenld  10  lonf  eacape  the  penal 
lawi,  both  of  the  cboreb  aad  •tain,  whleb  hwe 
bena  vary  leven  agaioAtazaiy  la  ti^ppmreL 

BAoaa. 

A  robe  oftiMne,  stiff  with  folden  wire, 
Aa  upper  vest,  once  llelen*^  rich  aHUrt* 


She  veemM  a  virgin  of  the  Spartan  Meed, 
With  meh  arrmg  Harpalyoe  heKvoda 


APPARENT,   VISIBLB»   CLEAR, 

PLAIN,     OBVIOUS,     EVUIBNT, 

MANIFEST. 

APPARENT,  in  Latin  appetrtn^ 
participle  of  appareo  to  appear,  sipii- 
nes  the  quality  of  appearing. 

VISIBLE,  in  Latin  viiiM/w,  horn 
visus,  participle  of  -Meo^  to  see^  ag- 
nifies  capable  of  beins  seen. 

CLEAR,  in  Frencn  c^otr,  Oannaa, 
Swedish,  Ice.  klar^  Latin  clarui,  Greek 
y\aup»t%  comes  firom  yxaua-^iat  to  shiiie* 

PLAIN,  in  Latin  planus  even,  ti{ 
nifies  what  is  so  smooth  and 
bered  that  it  can  be  seen. 

OBVIOUS,  in  Latin 

pounded  of  ob  and  via,  signifiiee  the 
quality  of  lying  in  one's  way,  or 
before  one's  eyes. 

EVIDENT,  in  FVench  eviietsi, 
Latin  eoidens,  firom  video,  Greek  tt)^ 
Hebrew  ido,  to  know,  signifies  as  good 
as  certain  or  known. 

MANIFEST,  in  French  manUetie, 
Latin  manifestus,  compounded  of 
manui  nnd/estus,  partaciplaof/iMbt 


APPARENT. 


APPEARANCE.        K 


toiSkmp  tipufies  dia  aiudity  ol  ^  ., 

•onew  thst  it  can  be  lAid  hold  of  by 
tbehand. 

'nieie  wotik  agree  in  qaLpieiwng  vari- 
o^u  df^eet  in  tbe  capahili^of  seeing ; 
but  vinhle'is  the  only  one  oMd  porely  m 
^physical  sense;  apparenipcUMr^ptainf 
■nd  ckcimUf  are  need  physically  and 
morally;  mdnUand  ^Mifeti  soldt 
m  a  moral  acceptation.  That  which 
»  umply  an  object  of  sicht  is  vtfift/e; 
^hat  en  which  we  see  only  the  surfiK» 
iaapnareat:  the  stars  themselves  are 
visMU  to  ns ;  but  their  site  is  tipp^ 
rent :  the  rest  of  these  terms  denote 
not  only  what  is  to  be  seen,  but  what 
is  easi/y  to  be  seen :  they  are  all  ap- 
plied as  epithets  to  objects  of  mental 
discernment. 

V^hat  is  apparent  appears  but  im- 
perfectlj  to  view;  it  is  opposed  to  that 
which  15  real:  what  is  cietO^  is  to  be 
seen  in  all  its  bearinss ;  it  is  opposed 
CO  that  which  is  oMcure:  what  is 
flain  is  seen  by  aphun  understanding ; 
It  requires  no  deep  reflection  nor  severe 
study;  it  is  opposed  to  what  is  iutri- 
cate :  what  is  oinitmi  presents  itself 
readily  to  the  mind  of  evenr  one ;  it  is 
seen  at  the  first  ^anoe  and  is  opposed 
to  that  which  is  abstruse:  what  is 
evident  is  seen  forcibly,  and  leaves  no 
hesitation  on  the  mind ;  it  is  opposed 
to  that  which  is  dubious :  mcni/ert  b 
a  greater  degree  of  the  ettdent;  it 
strikes  on  the  understanding  and  forces 

con  victioo  ;  it  is  opposed  to  that  which 
is  dark. 

A  oontmdiction  may  be  appatmU  ; 
on  closer  observation  it  may  be  found 
not  to  be  cme :  a  case  is  clear;  it  is 
decided  on  immediately:  a  truth  is 
pltUM  ;  it  is  involved  in  no  perplexity; 
It  is  not  mnluforious  in  its  besriugs ; 
afolsehood  npUAm;  itadmiuof  no 
question :  a  reason  is  0t/9kmM  ;  it  flows 
out  of  the  nature  of  the  case :  a  proof 
1%  evident;  it  requires  no  discussion, 
there  is  nodnag  in  it  tl»t  dashes  or 
eontradictB;  the  guilt  or  innocence  of 
a  person  is  emdent  when  every  thing 
serves  to  strengthen  the  condusion  :  a 
contradiction  or  absurdity  is  nHnnifut^ 
—^--^  is  folt  by  all  as  soon  as  it  is  per- 


Hw  rivOlt  ud  pHwot  are  Ibt  hmci: 

A  ilsadrr  portloa,  uhI  «  Mrrow  boaad.  YoDMk 

II  bpMii  Ctat  our ikai  la  Utwatara  b  owiac 
to  the  kaovledfa  of  Oiaek  waA  LaUn,  wU* 
that  ikfjr  are  ittll  proerfed  aaoiif  va,  caa  tt 
aaolked  only  to  a  rrilfkraa  rafard.     BxauBJT. 

It  b  o^rloMf  to  lOBNrk  tkat ««  Mlov  aoCMiit 
koaitilj  uale»  canled  to  k  bj  iadlaatlmi, 

GaoT& 

It  \keri4tnt  that  (kmt,  coildered  nwielj  aa 
the  ImoMtUiltj  of  a  Bame,b  oot  Im  Itelj  to  he 
the  reward  of  bad  actlont  thaa  of  good. 

Jomiiov. 

Anionic  tho  nuiay  laeoaaMeeciea  which  IMIy 
yrodacn  In  tbe  hnaiaB  urind,  then  haa  olleB 
heeo  obamed  a  mmn^tA  aad  itriUac  coolra^ 
rfety  hrt  veen  the  Ufe  of  aa  aothor  and  Mi  wifl^ 

JOBI 


la 
■atealf  gflftt  •  oartata  caal  cr  tan lo  their 


APPARITION,  V.  Visum. 

TO   APPEAR,   v.    To    lookj   Op' 

pear, 

TO  APPEAR,  V.  To  seefm 

APPEAEANCB,  AIR,  ASPECT. 

APPEARANCE  signifies  the  thing 
that  appears. 

AIK,  V.  Jir,  manner, 

ASPKCr,  in  Latin  aspecttiSy  from 
a$picio  tu  look  upon,  sigiiines  the  thing 
that  is  looked  upon  or  seen. 

Appearance  is  the  generic,  the  rest 
specific  terms.  The  wliole  external 
form,  figure,  or  colours,  whatever  is 
visible  to  the  eve,  is  its  appearance : 
air  is  a  particular  appearance  of  any 
object  as  far  as  it  is  indicative  of  its 
quality  or  condition ;  an  air  of  wretched- 
ness or  poverty :  aipect  is  the  partial 
appearance  of  a  hody  as  it  presents 
one  of  its  sides  to  view;  a  gloomy  or 
cheerful  aspect. 

It  is  not  safe  to  judge  of  any  person 
or  thing  altogether  by  appearances: 
the  appearance  and  reality  are  oflen 
at  variance:  the  oppearimce  of  the  sun 
is  that  of  a  moving  bod  V,  but  astrono- 
mers have  satisfactorily  proved  that 
it  has  no  motion  round  the  earth: 
there  are  particular  towns,  habita* 
tions,  or  rooms  which  have  always  an 
air  of  comfort,  or  the  contrary :  this 
is  a  sort  oi  appearance  the  most  to  be 
relied  on:  politicians  of  a  certain 
stamp  are  always  busy  in  judging  for 
the  future  from  the  aspect  of  aflairs ; 
but  their  predictions,  like  those  of  as- 
trologers who  judge  ^m  the  aspect  of 
lAelMavensy  turn  cut  to  the  diiccwkx 
afchepraphec 
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APPEASE. 


APPOINT. 


The  hen  vuwtn  with  the  reqpeot  die  to  tba 
fcOtttiftJ  4ippeartmeeAe  made.  Stssue. 

Some  vke  bad  the  moit  amomhig  air  went 
difeetly  af  themselTCi  to  enor  wtthoot  ezpactias 
acoDdaetor.  Famxkuu 

Her  motfona  were  steady  and  eompoted,  and 
kec  ofpeet  ferloni  hot  cheerful ;  her  name  waa 
Patieace.  Aoduon. 

APPEARANCB,  V.  SkoWy  outside. 

APPBA5B,  CALM,  PACIFY,  QUIET, 

STILL. 

APPEASfi,  V.  To  allay. 

CALMy  in  French  calmer,  from 
aJmus  bn^ty  signifies  to  make  bright. 

PACI^,  in  Latin  pacifico,  com- 
pounded of  pax  and  Jacio,  signifies  to 
make  peace  or  peaceable. 

QUIET,  in  French  guiety  Latin 
guietuBf  from  quia  rest,  signifies  to 
put  to  rest. 

STILL  signifies  to  make  still. 

To  appease  is  to  remove  great  agita- 
tion ;  to  calm  is  to  bring  into  a  tran- 
Guil  state.  *  The  wind  is  appeased ; 
tiie  sea  is  calmed.  With  regard  to 
persons  it  is  necessary  to  appease  those 
who  are  in  transports  of  passion,  and 
to  calm  those  who  are  in  trouble, 
anxiety,  or  apprehension. 

Appease  respects  matters  of  force  or 
violence,  calm  those  of  inquietude  and 
distress :  one  is  appeased  by  a  sub- 
missive behaviour,  and  calmed  by  the 
removal  of  danger.  Pacify  corres- 
ponds to  appease,  and  quiet  to  calm : 
in  sense  they  are  the  same,  but  in 
application  they  differ;  appease  and 
calm  are  used  only  in  reference  to  obr 
jocts  of  importance ;  pacify  and  quiet 
to  those  ot  a  more  faimliar  nature: 
the  uneasy  humours  of  a  child  are 
jfacijicd,  or  its  groundless  fears  are 
^uieied. 

Siill  is  a  loflier  expression  than  any 
of  the  former  terms ;  serving  mostly 
for  the  grave  or  poetic  style:  it  is 
an  anomatopeia  for  restraining  or  put- 
ting to  sil«nce  that  which  is  noisy  and 
boisterous. 

A  loft  J  ditj  by  mj  hand  is  raJsM, 
j^rgmalkHi  piuiUi*d,  and  my  lord  appeated. 

Drydkv. 

All  poweffid  himooy,  that  can  astaage 
And  calm  the  tocrowt  of  the  firei^led  wretch. 

Marsb. 

My  breath  can  ttiU  the  windt, 

Vncload  the  aao,  charm  down  the  fwelltof  tra. 

And  ito|i  the  floodi  of  heRveo.  Bkaumomt. 

t  Vide  MhA  GInyd: 


APPELLATION,  V.  Nom^   ^ 

peUation, 

TO  APPLAUD,  v.  To  praisc. 

APPLAUSE,   ACCLAMATION* 

APPLAUSE,  from  the  Latin  ap- 
plaudo,  signifies  literally  to  clap  or 
stamp  the  feet  to  a  thine. 

ACCLAMATION,  from  acclasmo, 
sigufies  a  crying  out  to  a  thing. 

These  terms  express  a  public  de- 
monstration ;  the  former  by  means  of 
a  nobe  with  the  hands  or  feet;  the 
latter  by  means  of  shouts  and  cries  : 
the  former  being  employed  as  a  testi- 
mony of  appro&tion ;  the  latter  as  a 
sanction,  or  an  indication  of  respect. 
An  actor  looks  for  applause;  a  speaker 
looks  for  acclamation. 

What  a  man  does  calls  forth  for 
applause,  but  the  person  himself  is 
mostly  received  with  acclamati4ms. 
At  the  hustings  popular  speeches 
meet  with  applause,  and  favotuite 
members  are  greeted  with  loud  accla* 
motions. 

AmklBt  the  lood  appiatua  of  the  thore 
Ojas  ontatrlppM  Che  ntt  and  vptmag  hefoir. 


When  thif  Illa«tTfami  penon  (the  Doha  of 
Marlbro*)  touchcil  on  the  ahore,  he  waa  lecelred 
by  the  aeclamatioru  of  the  people.        SnoBUU 

APPLICATION,  V.  Attentioru 
TO  ApPLV,  V,  To  addict. 
TO  APPLY,  V.  To  address* 
TO  APPOINT,  V.  To  constitute. 
TO  APPOINT,  V.  To  allot. 

TO      APPOINT,       ORDBR,       PRE- 
SCRIBE,   ORDAIN. 

APPOINT,  V.  To  allot. 

ORD£R  in  French  ordre,  Latin 
ordineo  to  arrange,  dispose,  ordo  order, 
Greek  -^^yo:  a  row  of  trees,  which  is 
the  symbol  of  order. 

PRESCRIBE,  m  Latin  prescriba^ 
compounded  of  pre  before,  and  »cribo 
to  write,  signifies  to  draw  a  line  for  a 
person. 

ORDAI^f  is  a  variation  of  order. 

To  appoint  is  either  the  act  of  aa 
equal  or  sijiperior;  wc  appoint  a 
meeting  with  any  one  at  a  (;,iven  time 
and  place;  a  King  appoints  his  mi- 
nisters. To  order  is  the  act  of  one 
invested  with  a  partial  authoiity ;  ^ 


APPOINT. 


APPRAISE. 
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•BStomer  orders  a  oommodity  from 
Idf  tndesiium:  a  master  gives  his 
crdtn  to  his  servant.  To  preterite 
is  the  act  of  ooe  who  is  superior  by 
▼iztue  of  his  knowledge :  aphysidan 
freMcribe$  to  his  patient.  To  ordain 
IS  an  Kt  emimaring  from  the  highest 
audxihty:  kings  and  councils  oroota; 
bat  their  ordinances  moat  be  confbnn- 
aUe  to  what  is  ordamed  by  the  Irvine 
Being.  V 

Appomimeniiwnmade  for  the  coo- 
^remence  of  individmds  or  communi- 
ties ;  bat  they  may  be  akered  or  wa- 
nnlled  at  the  pleasaie  of  the  contract- 
iog  parties.  Orders  are  dictated  by 
the  superior  only,  but  they  presuppose 
a  discretionaiy  obligation  on  the  part 
of  the  individual  to  whom  they  are 
g^ven.  Prescriptions  are  binding  on 
none  but  such  as  voluntarily  Mmit 
their  aotboricy :  but  ordinances  leave 
BO  ehoioe  to  those  oo  whom  they  are 
imposed  to  accept  or  reject  them : 
the  ordinances  of  man  are  not  less 
binding  than  those  of  God,  so  long  as 
they  do  not  expressly  contradict  the 
divine  law. 

Appointments  are  kept,  orders  eze- 
cated  or  obeyed,  prescriptions  follow- 
ed, ordinances  submitted  to.  It  is  a 
point  of  politeness  or  honour,  if  not 
of  direct  moral  obligation,  to  keep 
the  appointments  which  we  have  made. 
Interest  will  lead  men  to  execute  the 
orders  wluch  they  receive  in  the  course 
of  business :  duty  obliges  them  to  obey 
the  orders  of  their  superiors.  It  is  a 
nice  matter  to  prescribe  to  another 
without  hurting  his  pride :  this  prin- 
ciple leads  men  often  to  regard  the 
counsels  of  their  best  friends  as  pre- 
scriptions:  with  cliildren  it  is  an 
unquestionable  duty  to  follow  the  prcr- 
seriptions  of  those  whose  age,  station, 
or  experience,  authorize  them  to  pre- 
scribe. God  has  ordained  all  thmgs 
lor  our  good ;  it  rests  with  ourselves  to 
submit  to  his  ordinances  and  be  happy. 

9dt  eat  wHk  htaa  to  ihtifappointed  net,  Dbtdbv. 

Tl«  wMb  eosne  of  thiop  b  to  ordered^  that 
w  DdUier  bj  ui  ifr^pUar  and  pnciplUte  ed»- 
OBtlm  beootaeoMD  tooMMNi;  aor  bj  afond  and 
fHWfcf  kidal^eBce  be  mnArad  to  coBtimie  chtl< 
forever.  "" 


Sir  FruMk  Bftcoa,  in  Us  Ewaj  upoo  Haalth 
1m  boC  tbovffct  It  iMpropcf  to  prttcrOs  to  bl 
■msK  a  fmm  or  a  fetifSiii  mhrna  bo  psitS- 


t 
bit 


cnbrli  dtaaadet  Um  from  knottj  and  nbtlo 
dbqaliltloai.  AoDuoif. 

It  was  perliap«  ordatned  bjproTMraee  to 
binder  ns  from  tjrannisUisovnr  ODoanotlwr,  tbaf 
BO  IndhrUoal  riioold  be  of  eaob  faBportanoo  at 
toeaoae  by  bit  retlreneat  or  death  aaj  ebani  In 
the  worid.  Jobbmb 

TO  APPORTIONi  V.  To  allot. 

TO  APPRAISBi  OR  APPRECIATE, 
ESTIMATE,  ESTEEM. 

APPRAISE,  APPRECIATE,  from 
apprecio  and  appreciatus,  participle  of 
appreciOf  compounded  of  op  or  ad  and 
pretio  or  pretium  a  price,  signifies  to 
set  aprice  or  value  on  a  thing. 

ESTIMATE  comes  from  estimatus, 
participle  of  esthno  to  value. 

To  ESTEEM  is  a  variation  of  eif»- 
mate. 

Appraise  and  appreciate  are  used 
in  precisely  the  same  sense  for  setring 
a  value  on  any  thing  according  to  re- 
lative circumstances ;  but  the  one  is 
used  in  the  proper,  and  the  other  in 
the  figurative  sense:  a  sworn  ap- 
praiser  appraises  goods  according  to 
the  condition  of  the  article,  and  its 
saleable  property ;  the  characters  of 
men  are  appreciated  bv  others  when 
their  good  and  bad  qualities  are  justly 
put  in  a  balance.  To  estimate  a  thing 
IS  to  get  the  sura  of  its  value  by  cal- 
culation; to  esteem  any  thing  is  to 
judce  its  actual  and  intrinsic  value. 

Estimate  is  used  either  in  a  proper 
or  a  figurative  acceptation;  esteem 
only  in  a  moral  sense :  the  expense  of 
an  undertaking,  losses  by  fire,  gains 
by  trade,  are  estimated  at  a  certain 
sum  ;  the  estimate  may  be  too  high  or 
too  low  :  the  moral  worth  of  men  is 
often  estimated  above  or  below  the 
reality  according  to  the  particular  bias 
of  the  estimater ;  but  there  are  in- 
dividuals of  such  an  unquestionable 
worth  that  they  need  only  be  known 
in  order  to  be  esteemed. 

To  the  floidiiDf  of  bit  co«|b,  let  emrj  one 
direct  bto  eye :  and  let  btm  now  appreciate  lifo 
accnrdinf  to  the  valne  It  will  be  found  to  bavo 
when  lummcd  np  at  the  close.  Blaib. 

The  extent  of  the  trade  of  the  Grfdn,  how 
highly  Merer  It  maj  hate  been  egtinrnted  In  «■- 
cient  tlioei,  was  in  proportkm  to  the  low  eon- 
ditlon  of  their  marine.  lloBsanoB. 

If  a  lawyer  were  to  be  etteemed  only  ai  bo 
«■•■  hb  parti  In  coateodlng  foe  }nst|p«v  bb^ 
wot  taUMdbtcily  dvplesUs  whsa  bs  tf piBxvl 


88         APPREHEND. 


APPROACH. 


iaacauewhlabbacoildBoCbvtlaMVWti  ■■ 
uiMoM,  kow  hoDouabtewimldhlichaneWr 


IX)  APPRECIATE,  V.  To  OppToise. 

TO  APPREHEND,  FEAR,  DREAD. 

APPREHEND,  in  French  appre- 
hendcTf  lAtin  {q>prekendo,  compound- 
ed of  op  and  prehendo  to  lay  hold  of; 
in  a  moral  sense  it  signifies  to  seize 
with  the  understanding. 

FEAR  comw  in  all  probability 
through  the  medium  of  the  Latin  pavor 
and  vereoTf  from  the  Greek  ^s-at  to 
feel  a  shuddering. 

DREAD,  in  Latin  t<rrito,  comes 
from  the  Greek  rapaar^  to  trouble,  sig- 
nifying to  fear  with  exceeding  trouble. 
These  words  rise  progressively  in 
their  import;  they  mark  a  sentiment 
of  pain  at  the  prospect  of  evil :  but 
the  sentiment  of  apprehension  is  sim- 
ply that  of  uneasiness ;  that  of  fear  is 
anxiety ;  that  of  dread  is  wretched- 
ness. 

Vfe  apprehend  an  unpleasant  occur- 
rence; we  fear  a  misfortune;  we 
dread  a  calamity.  What  is  possible  is 
apprehended;  what  is  probable  is 
feared  ;  the  symptom  or  prognostic  of 
an  evil  is  dreaded  as  if  Uie  evil  itself 
were  present.  Apprehend  respects 
things  only ;  fear  and  dread  relate  to 
persons  as  wdl  as  things :  yrefear  the 
person  who  has  the  power  of  inflict- 
mg  pun  or  disgrace;  we  dread  him 
who  has  no  less  the  will  than  the 
power. 

Fear  is  a  salutary  sentiment  in 
society,  it  binds  men  together  in  their 
several  relations  and  dependencies, 
and  affords  the  fullest  sccmw  for  the 
exercise  of  the  benevolent  feelings ;  it 
is  the  sentiment  of  a  child  towards  its 
parent  or  instructor;  of  a  creature  to  its 
Creator;  it  is  the  companion  of  love 
and  respect  towards  men,  of  adoration 
in  errine  and  sinful  mortals  towards 
their  maker.  Dread  is  altogether  an 
irksome  sentiment ;  with  regard  to  our 
fellow  creatures  it  arises  out  of  the 
abuse  of  power :  we  dread  the  tyrant 
who  delights  in  punishing  and  tor- 
menting ;  his  image  haunts  the  breast 
of  the  unhappy  subject,  his  shadow 
awakens  terror  as  the  approach  of  some 
direful  misfortune :  with  regird  to  our 
Maker  it  springs  from  a 
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of  guilt,  and  the  prospect  of  a 
and  adequate  pumshment;  tbe 
of  God  may  justly  be  dreaded. 

Ow  Mtvnl  KOM  of  riflit  «nd  wroBf  ] 
mn  Mfprthemion  of  merHed  pmnkbafli 
v«  liiveeiMUBlCted  a  ertane. 

Tkat  whicb  hjiared  may  ■omeClmai  1 
ed :  but  tut  wMeh  Is  raffretted  to-dij 
ngratted  agmfai  to-niomw.  J 

All  mea  think  all  men  mortal  bat  tbem 
Thennlvei,  wban  loBe  alannlnf  dwcl 
Strikes  throvfb  tbdr  wounded  hearts  th 
dread. 

TO  APPREHEND)    V.    To 

ceive,  apprehend. 
TO  APPRIZE,  V.  To  be  a 
TO  APPRIZE,  V.  To  info 

TO   APPROACH,    APPROXi: 

APPROACH,  in  French  app 
compounded  of  ap  or  at 
proche   or  prope,  signifies  to 

near. 

APPROXIMATE,  compouj 
ap  and  proximtis  to  come  nea 
next,  signifies  either  to  draw 
bring  near. 

To  approach  is  intransitive  c 
person  approaches  an  object. 
proximate  is  both  transitive  and 
sitive ;  a  person  approximates  \ 
jects. 

Lambs  posh  at  those  that  appnt 
wKh  their  horns  before  the  Srat  budding 
appears. 

Skkiufeue  approximate  tbe  reoiot 

To  approach  denotes  sim 
moving  of  an  object  towards  i 
but  to  approximate  denotes  t 
dual  moving  of  two  objects 
each  other:  that  which  afj 
may  come  into  immediate  conju 
but  bodies  may  approximate  fc 
time  before  they  form  a  junc 
may  never  form  a  junction. 

An  equivocation  approach 
lie.  Minds  approximate  by  1 
tercourse. 

Comets,  in  their  a|^proac/k«s  towardi 
•re  imafflned  to  cause  diseases,  fan 
other  snch  like  Judgments  of  God. 

The  opprodRfmotloMS  and  rscessesc 
the  little  tttars  I  speak  of;  *ntt  not  with 
vatlons  of  some  very  ancient  aslronomi 

APPROBATION,  V.  AsSi 


APPROPRIATE. 
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ID  APPBOPBIATEy  USUEP9 
iUOGATB,  A8SCMIS    A8CBIBS. 

APPROPRIATE,  in  French  «/h 
^r^rifr,  compounded  of  ap  or  ad  and 
frofmha,  [Mirticiple  of  propria  an 
ok)  leA^  from  proprita  proper  or 
own,  mnifies  to  make  one's  own. 

UStftPy  in  Tieadi  usurper,  Latin 
fOMTfo  from  u$ui  use,  is  a  frequenta- 
tire  of  uior^  signifying  to  make  use  of 
« if  it  ifere  one's  own. 

ARROGATE,  in  Latin  arr<>gatus, 
pamdple  of  arrogOj  signifies  to  ask  or 
claim  to  for  one's  self. 

ASSUME,  in  French  oMiumerj 
Latin  astumo,  compounded  of  as  or 
sdvidsumo  to  take,  signifies  to  take 
to  one's  self. 

ASCRIBE,  in  Latin  ucribo,  com- 
pounded of  as  or  ad  and  scriho  to 
writCi  sigoifief  here  to  write  down  to 
one's  own  account. 

The  idea  of  taking  something  to 
one's  self  by  an  act  uf  one's  own,  is 
anunon  to  all  these  terms. 

Appropriate  respects  natural  ob- 
jects :  mtoppropriate  the  money,  goods, 
or  lands  oranother  to  ourselves  when 
we  enjoy  the  fruit  of  them.  Usurp 
respects  power  and  authority  :  one 
uifpt  a  aneniment,  when  oue  exer- 
cises the  mncdons  of  a  ruler  without 
a  legitimate  sanction.  Appropriation 
is  a  matter  of  convenience ;  it  springs 
60m  a  selfish  concern  for  ourselves, 
snd  a  total  unconcern  for  others: 
wirpqtion  is  a  matter  of  self  iudul- 
pnoe;  it  springs  from  an  inordinate 
unhiuon  that  is  gratified  only  at  tbo 

Xse  of  others.  Appropriation 
n  requires  an  effort :  one  appro- 
vnsta  that  which  casually  falls  mta 
ks  hands.  Usurpation  mostly  takes 
place  in  a  disorganized  state  of  so- 
cietj ;  when  the  strongest  prevail,  the 
QMst  artful  and  the  most  vicious  iu- 
dividual  invests  himself  with  the  su- 
preme authority.  Appropriation  is 
generally  an  act  of  injustice :  usurp- 
*^  is  always  an  act  of  violence. 

Arro^ate^  assume,  and  ascribe,  de- 
mote the  taking  to  one's  self,  but  do 
^y  like  appropriate  and  usurp,  imply 
^>^  from  another.  Arrogate  is  a 
o>sre  violent  action  than  assume,  and 
V9me  than  ascribe.  Arrogate  and 
^lAne  are  employed  either  in  the 
P*^  or  fi^pntive  MDMV  oaps^hA^  on/f 


in  the  figurative  sense.  We  arro' 
gate  distinctions,  honours,  and  titles ; 
we  assume  names,  rights,  privileges. 

In  the  moral  sense  we  arrogate  pre- 
eminence, assume  importance,  as- 
crt^  merit.  To  arrogate  is  a  species 
of  moral  usurpation ;  it  is  always  ac- 
companied with  haughtiness  and  con- 
tempt for  others:  that  is  arrogated 
to  one's  self  to  which  one  has  not  the 
smallest  title :  an  arrogant  temper  is 
one  of  the  most  odious  features  in  the 
human  character;  it  is  a  compound  of 
folly  aud  insolence.  To  osisime  is  a 
species  of  moral  appropriation ;  its 
objects  are  of  a  less  serious  nature  than 
those  of  arrogating ;  and  it  does  less 
violence  to  moral  propriety :  we  may 
assume  in  trifles,  we  arrogate  only 
in  important  matters.  To  ascribe  is 
oftener  an  act  of  vanity  than  of  injus- 
tice :  many  men  are  entitled  to  the 
merit  which  they  ascribe  to  them- 
selves ;  but  by  this  very  act  they  lessen 
the  merit  of  their  best  actions. 

Arrogating  as  an  action,  or  arro- 
^ance  as  a  disposition,  is  always  taken 
m  a  bad  sense :  the  former  is  always  dic- 
tated by  the  most  preposterous  pride ; 
the  latter  is  associated  with  every  un- 
worthy quality.  Assumption  as  an 
action  varies  in  its  character  accord- 
ing to  circumstances;  it  may  be 
either  eood,  bad,  or  indifferent:  it 
is  justifiable  in  certain  exigencies  to 
assume  a  command  where  there  is  no 
oue  else  able  to  direct ;  it  is  oflen  a 
matter  of  indifference  what  name  a 
person  assumes  who  does  so  only  in 
conformity  to  the  will  of  another; 
but  it  is  idways  bad  to  assume  a  name 
as  a  mask  to  impose  upon  others. 

As  a  disposition  assumption  is 
always  bad,  but  still  not  to  the  same 
degree  as  arrogance.  An  arrogiant 
man  renders  himself  intolerable  to 
society ;  an  assuming  man  makes  him- 
self offensive :  arrogance  is  the  cha- 
racteristic of  men ;  assunq>tion  is  pe- 
culiar to  youths :  an  arrogant  man 
can  be  humbled  only  by  silent  con- 
tempt; an  assuming  youth  must  be 
checked  by  the  voice  of  authority. 

A  conscientious  man  will  appropri- 
ate nothing  to  himself  which  he  can- 
not unquestionably  claim  as  his  own. 
Usurpers,  who  violate  the  laws  both  of 
God  and  man,  are  as  much  to  be  piUed 
Bs  dnadod:  they  genaraliy  paj  xka 
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ARCHITECT. 


ARGUE. 


price  of  their  crimes  in  a  nuserable  life, 
BDd  a  still  more  miserable  death. 
Nothii^  exposes  a  man  to  greater 
ridicule  than  arrogating  to  himself 
titles  and  distinctions  which  do  net 
belong  to  him.  Although  a  man  may 
sometimes  innocently  assume  to  him- 
self the  right  of  jud^ug  for  others, 
yet  he  can  never,  with  auv  degree 
of  justice,  assume  the  right  of  oppress- 
ing them.'  Seif-<u)mpTacence  leads 
many  to  ascribe  great  merit  to  them- 
selves for  things  which  are  generally 
regarded  as  trifling. 

A  Toica  was  beard  from  the  eloiidt  deelariof 
Ibe  taloitloD  of  thb  ffaft,  which  was  Co  mtore 
tud  apprtpriate  to  enrj  ona  what  was  hb  dne. 

AlNHSOII* 

If  aaj  piMloii  has  so  mndi  unurped  oor  im* 
iwitandfaif  as  not  to  mffer  us  to  eojojr  adfaa* 
tages  wHh  the  moderation  prescribed  bj  rpasoa, 
it  Is  not  too  late  to  appljr  this  remedy :  when  we 
iod  oondfes  siaUnii;  nnder  sorrow,  we  maj 
then  naefaHlj  rav olve  Che  uscertaihty  of  onr  eon* 
dltion«  and  the  fbl^  <tf  lamenting  that  from 
which.  If  It  had  staid  a  little  huigeo  we  should 
ouselres  hafe  been  taken  awaj.  Johmmor. 

It  veiy  addom  happens  that  a  man  is  slow 
CBOttfh  in  mumming  the  character  of  a  husband, 
or  a  womna  qnldi  enon^  la  eondescendlof  to 
«hatof  a  wife. 


After  hafinf  thas  ascri&ed  dna  honoar  to  birth 
and  <pareatafe,  I  arast  however  take  aodce  of 
thoae  who  mrrogate  to  theaiselTas  more  honours 
than  are  dae  to  th^m  on  this  accoant.   Anmson. 

Sometimes  we  mtcribe  to  onrselTes  the  merit 
of  food  qaalltles,  which,  if  jastlj  eonsiderrd, 
should  cover  as  with  shame.  Ca  4io. 

APPROPRIATE,  t;.  Peculiar. 

TO  APPROXIMATE,  V.  To  Qp^ 

proach. 

APT,  V.  Fit. 

APT,  V.  Ready. 

ARBITER,  V,  Judge, 
ARBITRARY,-  V.  Absolute. 
ARBITRATOR,   V.  Judge. 

ARCHITECT,   BUILDER. 

.  ARCHITECT,  from  architecture, 
in  Latin  architectusy  iromarchitectura, 
Greek  a^^iTixroy.xr,  compounded  of 
a^X9-  the  chief,  and  t(;^vd  art  or  con<- 
trivance,  signifies  the  chief  of  con- 
trivers. 

BUILDER,  from  the  verh  to  huild^ 
denotes  the  person  concerned  in  build- 
ings, who  causes  the  structure  of 
iiouses,  either  by  bis  money  or  his 
penoaidaenm. 


An  arckUect  is  an  artist,  emi^yed 
only  to  form  the  plans  for  laiige  boild- 
ings ;  a  builder  is  a  simple  tradesmad, 
or  even  workman,  who  ouilds  ^^ftmn^^fi 
dwelling  houses. 

Rome  wm  hear  witnam  thai  the  E^cUAaift- 
hts  are  as  saperlor  In  talents  as  tiiqr  afa  !■ 
Bumben  to  those  of  all  nations  hasldea.  I  le- 
eerre  the  mention  of  her  etrokHecCr) 
chui.  Ci 


With  hb  ready  monegr,  the  taibler^ 
and  carpenter,  are  enabled  to  make  tbtfr 
of  gentlemen  In  hb  neighboiiriiaod  wha 
aiderately  employ  them. 

ARCHIEVE,  V,  Record. 

ARDENT,  V.  Hot. 

ARDOR,  V.  Fervor. 


ARDUOUS,  DIFFICULT. 

ARDUOUS,  in  Latin  ardmu  loffy, 
from  ardeo  to  bum  or  be  on  6re,  be- 
cause like  the  flame  of  any  thing  it 
bends  upwards. 

DIFFICULT,  in  French  diffidle^ 
in  Latin  d^fficiUs,  compounded  of  tha 
jprivitive  dts  and  Jacilis  easy  or  ductile;, 
from  faciOf  signifies  not  to  be  done 
without  labour. 

Arduous  denotes  a  high  degree  of 
difficulty/.  What  is  difficuU  requires 
the  efforts  of  ordinary  powers  to  sor^ 
mount;  but  what  is  arduous  is  set 
above  the  reach  of.  common  intelic^ct, 
and  demands  the  utmost  stretch  of 
power  both  physical  and  mental.  A 
child  may  have  a  difficult  exercise 
which  he  cannot  perform  withovt 
labotir  aud  attention:  the  man  who 
strives  to  remove  the  difficulties  of 
learners  undertakes  an  arduous  task. 
It  is  difficult  to  conquer  our  own  pas- 
sions :  It  is  arduous  to  control  the  un- 
ruly and  contending  wills  of  others. 

The  translation  of  Homer  wan  an  mrdtmnu 
nndertaklnif,  and  the  tranitlator  entered  upon  It 
with  a  candid  confinwion  that  he  was  atterly  la- 
capable  of  dobig  jostice  to  Homer. 


Whatever  meltiof  eaetato  caa  conspire. 
Or  breathing  bellows,  or  the  forminf  Sre* 
Is  freely  years :  yonr  anxions  fears  remote. 
And  tbink  no  tahk  b  difficult  to  love. 


TO  ARGUE,  DISPUTE^  DEBATiS. 

ARGU£,in  Latin  arguo, from  Greek 
tf^o;  clear,  manifest,  signi6es  to  make 
clear,  that  is  by  adducing  reasons  or 
proofs.     

DISPUTE,    b  French  ditpuitr. 


ARGUE. 


ARGUMENT. 
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Latiii  iuputOy  compounded  of  di»  and 
Mo,  ^gnifies  to  think  difierently,  m 
an  extended  sense,  to  assert  a  different 

opinion. 

DEBATE,  in  French  debattre, 
cotnpoomied  of  the  intensive  syllable 
de  and  batire  to  beat  or  fight,  signifies 
to  contend  for  and  against.       ^ 

To  argue  is  to  defend  one  s  self; 
iiMputt  to  oppose  another;  to  debate 
to  dispute  in  a  formal  manner.    To 
^rfU€  on  a  subject  is  to  explain  the 
Tcasons  or  proofs  in  support  of  an  as- 
sertion ;  to  argue  With  a  person  is  to 
defend  a    position   against  him:    to 
disputes  thing  is  to  adfanoe  objec- 
tions against  a  position;  to  disfuie 
with  a  person  is  to  sUrt  objections 
against  his  positions,  to  attempt  to 
refute  them :  a  debate  is  a  disputation 
held  by  many.     To  argue  does  not 
necessarily  suppose  a  conviction  on 
the  part  of  the  arguer  that  what  ho 
defends  is  true;  nor  a  real  difference 
of  opinion  in  his  opponent;  for  some 
men  have  such  an  itching  propensity 
for  an  argument,  that  they  will  at- 
tempt to  prove  what  nobocfy  denies  : 
to  dispute  always  supposes  an  oppo- 
sition to  some  person,  but  not  a  sin- 
cere opposition  to  the  thing ;  for  wo 
may  dispute  that  which  we  do  not 
deny  for  the  sake  of  holding  a  dispiUe 
with  one  who   is  of  different  senti- 
ments :  to  debate  presupposes  a  multi- 
tude of  clashing  or  opposing  opinions. 
Men  of  many  "words  argue  tor  the 
sake  of  talking :  men  of  ready  tongues 
dispute  for  the  sake  of  victory :  men 
ill  parliament  often  debate  for  the  sake 
of  opposii^  the  ruling  party,  or  from 
any  other  motive  than  the    love  of 

truth. 

Argumentation  is  a  dangerous  pro- 
pensity, and  renders  a  man  an  un- 
pleasant companion  in  society;  no 
one  should  set  such  a  value  on  his  opi- 
jiions  as  to  obtrude  the  detbnce  of 
them  on  those  who  are  munterested  in 
the  question :  disputation^  as  a  scho- 
lastic exercise,  is  well  fitted  to  exert 
the  reasoning  powers  and  awaken  a 
spirit  of  inquiry  :  debating  in  Parlia- 
ment is  by  some  converted  into  a 
trade ;  he  who  talks  the  loudest,  and 
makes  the  most  vehement  opposition, 
expects  the  greatest  apaluuse. 


1%QI  Rodmond,  tnlaM  bj  thb  BBlntlkmM  crew, 
The  MCfcd  focial  paMloM  uerer  knew  t 
UiMkflFd  Co  ATTMe,  in  ditpute  jtt  load. 
Bold  wicboat  cMtloD,  wkboat  bonoon  pravd. 

FUiMNEB. 

The  mwmar  eeaied  t  then  fkoni  Ms  lofty  thron* 
The  kinc  InTokM  the  i^i,  and  thna  begvn : 
I  wkh,  ye  Latins,  what  J9  now  dek0U 
Had  been  (cmUM  befoce  H  wan  too  late. 

Davmoi. 


TO  ARGUE,  EVINCE,  PROVE. 

ARGUE,  V.  To  argue,  dispute. 
EVINCE,  in  Latin  evinco,  is  com- 
pounded of  vinco  to  Drove  or  make 
out,  and  e  forth,  signiiics  to  bring  to 
hght,  to  make  to  appear  clear. 

PllOVE,  in  French  prouver,  in 
Latin  pro6o,  from  profcia  good,  signi- 
fies to  make  good,  or  make  to  appear 
good. 

These  terms  in  general  convey  the 
idea  of  evidence,  but  with  gradations: 
argue  denotes  the  smallest  degree, 
and  prove  the  highest  degree.  To 
argue  is  to  serve  ao  an  indication 
amounting  to  probability;  to  evince 
denotes  an  indication  so  clear  as  to 
remove  doubt;  to  prove  marks  an 
evidence  so  positive  a^  to  produce  con- 
viction. 

It  argues  a  want  of  candor  in  any 
man  to  conceal  circumstances  in  his 
statement  which  are  any  ways  calcu- 
lated to  effort  the  subject  in  c|uestion : 
the  tenor  of  a  persun^s  conv(.|r5ation 
may  crincc  the  refinement  of  his  mind 
and  llie  purity  of  bis  taste :  wlitn  we 
sec  men  sacrificing  their  peace  of  mind 
and  even  ihcir  integrity  of  character 
to  ambition,  it  proves  to  us  how  im- 
portant it  is  even  in  early  life  to  check 
this  natural  and  in  some  measure  laud- 
able, but  still  insinuating  and  danger- 
ous pabsion. 

It  b  not  the  bclas  ilnfrolar,  but  being  ftiogular 
forKNnetbiup,  that  argueji  ellber  eztraurdioarj 
euilowmratx  of  nature  or  benevolent  lateatloos  to 
mankind,  which  draws  the  admiration  and  eitteeiii 
of  the  worhl.  BKnKKLTT. 

The  nnt«re  of  the  «ool  Itnelf,  and  partlcolarlj 
its  Immateriality,  ba«  1  think  been  erinceil  almoit 
to  a  demonstration.  Anauonm 

What  olJKt,  what  event  the  moon  beneath. 
But  argues  or  endears  an  after-scene  ? 
To  reason  proces^  or  weds  H  to  de*Ire  ?    Yooaa. 

ARGUMENT,    REASON,    PROOF. 
ARGUMENT  from   argue  (v.  To 
argue),  signifies   either  the  thing  that 
argues,  or  that  which  is  brougjtvl  fot- 
f^ora  ifl  arguing. 


9S 


ARISE. 


ARISE. 


REASON,  m  French  rmim, 
ratio,  from  raius,  particiiJe  of  rear  to 
tfainky  lignifies  tM  thx^  thought  or 
betiered  in  support  of  some  other 
thing. 

PROOF,  from  to  prove  (v.  To 
argue),  ngnifies  the  thing  that  provet. 
An  mmiment  serres  for  defuice ;  a 
reason  for  jostification ;  a  pro^  for 
convictum.  Arguments  are  adduced 
in  support  of  an  hypothesis  or  pro- 
position ;  reasons  are  assigned  in  mat- 
ters of  belief  and  practice ;  proofs  are 
collected  to  ascertain  a  fact. 

Arguments  are  either  strong  or 
weak ;  reasons  solid  or  futile;  proofs 
dear  and  positire,  or  vague  and  m- 
de&nite.  We  confute  an  argument, 
overpower  a  reason,  and  inyalidate  a 
protf.  Whoever  wishes  to  defend 
Christianity  will  be  in  no  want  of  argU" 
ments :  the  believer  need  never  be  at  a 
loss  to  give  a  reason  for  the  hope  that 
is  in  him ;  but  throughout  the  whole 
of  Divine  Revelation  there  is  no  cir- 
cumstance that  is  substantiated  with 
such  irrefragable  f  roofs  as  the  resur- 
rection of  our  Saviour. 

When  tbe  argutmenU  pnm  eqnallj  oo  both 
videa  In  mattera  that  aro  IndlffereDt  to  m,  the 
MiHt  method  li  to  gife  np  oww1v«b  to  nolther. 


wMh  hlimenfhnpcTieoooiofai*d, 
iMh,hat  man  diitiuh*d  hb  ahid. 

Dbydbm. 

ikrttha«(atfll  non  niufaif  I )  who  radit 
The  rtelof  thoafbt,  who  •mother  io  it>  birth 
The  glorloM  trsth,  who  ttrogsle  to  be  bmtet  ? 
Whoightlheyre^erimmoitaltty?    Yomm. 

TO    ARI8B,   OR  RISE,  MOUNT, 
ASCBND,  CLIMB,  SCAJLIi. 

ARISE,  in  Saxon  arisan,  Gothic 
reisen,  &c.  is  possibly  connected  with 
the  Latin  ortor  to  rise,  Greek  at^«  to 
lift  up,  )fsc  a  mountain,  and  the  Hebrew 
kar  a  mounUun,  with  many  others. 

ASCEND,  in  Latin  ascendo,  com- 
pounded of  ad  and  scando,  signifies  to 
dimb  up  towards  a  point. 

CLIMB,  in  German  klimmen, 
which  is  probably  connected  with 
klammar  a  bcwk,  signifying  to  rise  by 
a  hook. 

SCALE,  in  French  escalader,  Ita- 
lian sco/orc,  Latin  sca/a  a  ladder,  Mg- 
nifies  to  rise  by  a  ladder. 

The  idea  of  going  upwards  is  com- 
mon to  all  these  terms ;  ariu  is  used 
onJ/  w  theamu»  of  limply  ptting  up. 


but  rise  is  employed  to  expreas  a 

tinned  motion  upward :  a  person 
arifef  from  his  seat  or  hb  bed;  a  laid 
rises  in  the  fur ;  die  silver  of  the  hanh 
meter  rises:  the  first  three  of  these 
terms  convey  a  gradation  in  their 
senses  to  arise  or  rise  denotes  a 
motion  to  a  less  elevated  height  than 
to  mount,  and  to  mount  that  which  it 
less  elevated  than  ascend :  a  perBon 
rises  from  his  seat,  mounts  a  hm,  and 
ascends  a  mountain. 

Arise  and  rise  are  intransitive  only; 
the  rest  are  likewise  transitive ;  we 
rise  from  a  point,  wemottn/  and  ascend 
to  a  point,  or  we  mount  and  atcemd 
something:  an  air  balloon  rties  whea 
it  first  leaves  the  ground  ;  it  — ^<|ff 
higher  and  hij^her  until  it  is  oat  of 
sight;  but  if  it  ascends  too  high  it 
endangers  the  life  of  the  aerialad* 
venturer. 

^  Climb  and  scale  express  a  species  of 
rising:  to  climb  is  to  rise  step  bj 
step,  by  dinging  to  a  certain  body; 
to  scale  is  to  rise  by  an  escalade,  or 
species  of  ladder,  employed  in  moimt- 
ing  the  walls  of  fortified  towns : 
trees  and  mountains  are  climbed  £ 
walls  are  scaled. 

Th*  lotpected  entitOi  co«ld  M  fhtcilbraid^ 
Nor,laid  oo  altan,  did  p«n  ~ 


Tb  eootndkt  them,  MO  all  natue  riM  i 
What  ohifct,  what  event  the  moon  beneUhy 
Bit  afgnes  orendean  an  after^eeBof 

At  leocth  the  fUnl  fkhric  mmtntt  thewalku 
Bif  withdertractioo.  Dk 

We  Tieir  a  rUing  land  like  dlilaat  dondi; 
The  monntahi  tope  condrm  the  pieMlnc  i%iC, 
AndcnrKof 


While  jMi  (ahM  that  I  ihrnild  iad  It  ioX 
To  ihnn  mj  dgbt,  yoor  oaUTesofl  foic^ 
Aad  climb  the  frmn  ftl|ri,ini1  need  the  fSmnal 
■now.  On^ 

Bat  brave  Mempu,  NoptaaA  waitflm  kb. 
Broke  down  tlie  paltedm,  the  trenehea  weo. 
And  load  for  ladden  calli,  !•  ecole  the  tows. 


TO  ARISB,   PROCBBD,    ISSUB^ 
SPRING,   FLOW,  BMANATB. 

ARISE  {v.  n  arise). 

PROCEED,  in  Latin;}roceilo,  that 
is  pro  and  eedo  to  go,  signifies  to  go 
forth. 

ISSUE,  in  French  issue,  comes  from 
the  Latin  isse  or  ivisse,  infinitive  of  co^ 
and  the  Hebrew  itxa  to  go  oat 


ARISE. 


ARISE. 
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SPBISOf  in  G«niitii  nrimgen, 
from  rimmer  to  ran  like  water, 
adiiOOQiiected  with  the  Greek  0c^a 
tP  peer  out. 

FLOW,   in    Sozcm  Jieowan,  low 

Gcran/Hgofiy  lurii  Geraaoijlieuenf 

ladn  Jno^  <ec  all  from  the  Greek 

A^  otBi^^y  which  is  en  ODOcnatopeia 

omraMiot  the  uMumnr  of  waters. 

EJtfANATE,  in  Latin  emawUui, 
jwticiple  of  eaumo,  compoanded  of 
flMotofloWy  from  the  Hebrew  mm 
nd  Chaldee  «m  waters^  expresiing 
the  modon  of  wafceri. 

The  idea  of  one  object  oominf  out 
of  another  is  eipccHed  hj  all  these 
tennsy  hot  thej  differ  in  me  drcum- 
stanoef  of  the  action.    VThtt  comes 
op  oat  of  a  body  and  rises  into  exist- 
cooa  ia  said  to  Mritey  as  the  rout  which 
mn$e$  out  of  the  sea:  what  comes 
fordi  as  it  were  giradaaU  J  into  oheerva- 
tionissud  to^rocastf;  thus  the  light 
procettii  from  a  certain  qoarter  of  the 
heavens^  or  fitan  a  certain  part  of  a 
boose :  what  comes  ontfiom  a  small 
apertnra  is  sud  to  time;  thus  per- 
•piimtioQ  iieaes  through  tlie  pores  of 
the  skin  ;  water  imies  sometimes  from 
thesideaofrodu:  what  comes  out  in 
a  sodden  or  quick  manner^  or  comes 
from  some  remote  source,  is  said  to 
tpring;  thus  blood  ipringi  from  an 
artery     which     is     pricked;    water 
^riagf  up  oat  of  Uie  earth:  what 
comes  out  in  q[iiantities  or  in  a  stream 
is  said  to  Jlov  ;  thus  blood>7oos  from 
a  wound:  to  emanate  is  a  species  of 
fiomrng  hj  a  natural  operation,  when 
bodies  send  forth,  or  seem  to  send 
forth,  particles  of  their  own  composi- 
tioB  from  themsel\-es;  thus  light  eme- 
isfei  from  the  sun. 

This  distinction  in  the  signification 

oC  these  terms  is  kept  up  in  their 

moral  aoceptatioD,  where  the  idea  of 

one  thing  originating  from  another  is 

commoo  to  tlMm  all ;  but  in  this  case 

wm  is  a  general  term,  which  simply 

implies  the  coming  into  existence;  but 

fwui  ccmnjh  also  the  idea  of  a 

pwgieisiye  movement  into  existence. 

My  el^eet  therefore  mav  be  said  to 

fHie  oat  of  whatever  produces  it;  but 

^fmmb  from  it  only  when  it  is  gra- 

^J  piodnced  t  ctiIs  are  continual!? 

''Ms^  in  human  society  for  which 

^  if  no  specific  ramedy :  in  com- 


plicated  (fisorders  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  say  precisely  from  what 
the  complaint  of  the  patient  procMdt. 
Zmm  is  seldom  need  hut  in  applica- 
tion to  sensible  objects ;  yet  we  may 
say,   in  conformity  to   the   original 
meaning,  that  words  iaue  from  the 
mouth:  the  idea  of  the  distant  source 
or  origin  is  kept  up  in  the  moral  appli- 
cation of  the  term  tpring,  when  we 
say  that  actions  ipritig  mm  a  gener- 
ous or  corrupt  principle :  the  idea  of 
a  qnantity  aod  a  stream  is  preset  .'&! 
in  the  moral  use  of  the  tenns^Soo  and 
emmnate  ;  but  the  former  may  be  said 
of  that  which  is  not  inherent  in  the 
body;  the  latter  respects  that  only 
which  forms  a  component  part  of  the 
body :  God  is  the  ^ning  whence  all 
our  blessings^oB? :  all  authority  eme- 
natei  from  God,  who  is  the  supreme 
source  of  all  things :  theologians,  when 
speaking  of  God,  say  tm^  the  Son 
emtinates  from  the  Father,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  from  the  Father  and  the 
Son,  and  that  grace  JUmi  upon  us  in- 
cessantW  fro>n  the  inexhauxtible  trea- 
sures ofDivine  mercy. 

From  roots  iMid  teatK  wd  ftom  kIom  rUe 
T»U  Mh,  ud  tiOtar  odi  tkat  BMlfli  tko  ikiei. 

Dsroni. 

TV  poitMt  waUbgtoam  mm  ML  Jnto  mrim 
horn  thenMclfct.  Stkbia 

Teub  methtfartoM  bboon  of  the  laoon, 
lad  wkeaee  yriceetf  tiM  ecNpMs  of  tbo  tuk 

DSTVBI. 

B«t  wteneo  pneted  thoe  hopei,  or  wlMBce  this 

dread, 
irBolMBcmlljauiaffBettlMdMd}     Jnmn. 

Am  vhn  Mnw  baBCtoua  with  a  Sjiaf  tpear 
FnfBi  tbe  Mind  tklcket  wonadt  a  utalelj  doer, 
Dowa  hif  eleft  Bide  while  fkeih  the  Mood  dbtito, 
He  hoaadt  aloft  aod  acadi  from  hllta  to  hiHk, 
Tin  lift!^  warm  f  apoor  Ututmg  throigk  the 

woaod 
Wild  Boaataia  volfCi  the  Mitlaff  heail  •ar. 

rooad.  Pops. 

Ai  light  aad  heat  Jl^w  from  the  aaa  ta  their 
oeatae,  ao  hilm  and  joj  JUw  from  the  Deity. 

BLiia. 

Prorldenee  la  the  great  aaactaary  to  the  af* 
flictrd  who  maintain  their  latefrrity;  aad  oftm 
there  has  issued  from  thb  aaoctaaiy  the  BMil 
seasoaable  relief.  Blaib. 

All  from  otilitj  this  law  approve. 
As  ererj  private  hllss  mast  gpring  ftom  social 

love*  JKWTIU* 

As  In  the  aeit  world  so  lo  thh,  the  oalj  solid 
bleasinp  are  owing  to  the  fcoodacss  of  the  mind, 
BoC  the  extent  of  the  capacKy ;  frieadship  here  to 
aa  emafutfiM  ftwn  the  same  ioaaei  aa  heatHada 
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ARRAIGN. 


ART. 


ARMS,  WBAPONS. 

ARMS  from  the  Laun  armaf  is  now 
properly  used  for  instrainents  of  of- 
rence,  and  never  otherwise  except  by 
a  poetic  license  of  armi  for  armour ; 
but  weapons  from  the  German  wafferiy 
may  be  used  either  for  an  instrument 
of  offence  or  defence.  We  say  lire 
armM^  but  not  fire  weapont;  and  a^ca- 
pons  offensive  or  defensive,  not  atTHs 
offensive  or  defensive.  Arms  like- 
wise, agreeably  to  its  origin,  is  em- 
ployed for  whatever  is  intentionally 
made  as  an  instrument  of  ofience; 
weapon^  according  to  its  extended  and 
indefinite  application,  is  employed  for 
whatever  may  be  accidentally  used  for 
this  purpose:  guns  and  swords  are 
always  armt;  stones,  and  brickbats, 
and  pitchforks^  may  be  occasionally 
weapons, 

I^onder,  and  jet  more  loud,  I  betr  th*  alarms 
Of  baman  crloi  dbtlact  and  claililoc  amu, 

Obymer. 

Thecry  of  Talbot  Krvn  me ftw  a  iwoid; 
For  I  bave  loaded  oie  witb  maay  cpoilat 
UtiDff  no  other  loewpoit  than  bb  name. 

SBAUPKiaS. 

ARMY,  HOST. 

An  ARMY  is  an  organized  body  of 
ormcd  men ;  a  HOST,  from  hostU  on 
enemy,  is  properly  a  body  of  hostile 
men. 

An  army  is  a  limited  body ;  a  host 
may  be  unlimited,  and  is  therefore 
generally  considered  a  very  large  body. 

The  word  army  applies  only  to  that 
which  has  been  formed  by  the  rules  of 
art  for  purposes  of  wur:  host  has  been 
extended  in  its  application  not  only  to 
bodies,  whether  of  men  or  angels,  that 
were  assembled  fur  purposes  of  of- 
fence, but  also  in  the  ligurative  sense 
to  whatever  rises  up  to  assail. 

Ko  move  apptaaae  would  oa  ambition  wait. 
And  lajrlag  waite  tbe  world  be  counted  great: 
Bat  one  foodaatared  act  more  piaiices  (Eala, 
1'baa  armUt  ovcrtbrown  ami  Iboosands  vlain. 

JCNYXS. 

He  It  was  wbow  ?nile, 
Stk'd  uf  wilb  cnf  J  and  lereofre,  decelt'd 
n«  molbcr  of  mankind,  wbat  time  bin  prida 
Had  ctat  bim  oat  of  beav*n  witb  all  bis  Ao»t 
OficManKeli.  Miltom. 

Yet  tnit  It  li«  wrrej  we  life  aioand, 
Wbole  huU  of  Ula  oa  efcrj  tide  are  found. 

Jknvns. 

TO  ARRAIGN,  V.  To  QCCliSe. 


TO  ARRANGE,  V.  To 
TO  ARRANGE,  V.  To 
TO  ARRIVE,  V.  To  C€ 

ARROGANCE,   PRESUl 

AIUIOGANCE,  in  Fr. 
gance^  Latin  arrogantioy  s 
disposition  to  arrogate  (t. 
prUUe), 

PRESUMPTION,  fron 
Lotin  presumoy  compounc 
before,  and  sumo  to  take  o 
nities  the  disposition  to  pu 
forward. 

Arrogance  is  the  act  of 
presumption  that  of  the 
arrogant  man  takes  upon 
bo  above  others ;    the  pr 
man  strives  tu  be  on  i\  level 
who  are  above   him.     Ar 
commonly  coupled  with  ha 
presumption  with  n^eannesi 
rogantiy  demand  as  -  ti  rig 
mage  which  has  iteilraps  1 
voluntarily  granted  ;  the  cr 
sumptuously  arraigns  the  < 
the  Creator,  and  murmurs 
dispensations  of  his  providi 

I  most  confrn  I  was  very  mncb 
see  so  great  a  bod  j  of  editors,  crH 
tators,  and  frammaiianF,  meet  wl 
a  reception.  They  bad  formed  tb 
a  body,  and  with  a  great  deal  of  « 
manded  tbe  first  station  in  the  coin 
ledge ;  but  tbe  goddess,  instead  of  c< 
tbe&r  reqaest,  clapped  tbem  Into  Hi 

In  tbe  vanity  and  pretumption  i 
common  to  allege  the  conscioasneEi 
as  a  reason  for  tbe  contempt  of  ceu 

H 

TO   ARROGATE,    V,   7 

priate, 

ART,    CUNNING,    DE 

ART,  in  Latin  ar$,  j)robi 
from  the  Greek  a?-;  to  fit  c 
Hebrew  haj'csh  to  contrive 
action  the  mental  cxcrci&e  ( 
cipally  consists. 

CUNNING  is  in  Saxc 
German  kennend  knowing, 
sense  the  English  word  wa 
used. 

DECEIT,  in  Latin  decei 
ticiple  of  dccipio  or  de  and 
nifies  to  take  by  surprise  or 

Art  implies  a  dispositi( 


ARTFUL. 


ARTICLE. 
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maaA^  to  me  drcmnvoition  or  titifi- 
'  ■nans  to  attain  an  end:  eun- 
muks  Cbe  disposition  to  practise 
in  the  prosecution  of  a  plan : 
it  leads  to  the  jnuctice  of  dissi- 
■aittioa  and  gross  falsehood^  for  the 
flrike  of  gimtifying  a  desire.  Art  is  the 
pnpextTofa  lively  mind;  cunning  o{ 
adxraudiil  and  knowing  mind;  de^ 
cat  oTan  ignorant,  low,  and  weak 
buikL 

Art  is  pnurtised  often  in  selMe- 
fieoce;  as  a  practice  therefore  it  is 
even  tometinies  justifiaUe,  although 
sot  ts  a  disposition:  caaRtn^  lias 
always  self  in  view;  the  cunning 
man  wdu  his  gratiticadon  without  re- 
gard to  others;  deceit  is  often  prac- 
tised to  the  express  injoiy  of  another  ; 
the  deceitful  man  adopts  hase  means 
for  hiso  ends.  Animals  practise  art 
ivhen  op]>osed  to  their  superiors  in 
strength;  but  thej  are  not  artful^  as 
the^Eare  not  that  Tersatility  of  power 
which  they  can  habitually  exercise  to 
their omi  advantage  like  human  beluga : 
aaiauds  may  be  cunning  in  as  much 
M  thqr  can  by  contrivance  and  con- 
colfflent  seek  to  obtmn  the  object  of 
deare,  bat  no  animal  is  deceitful  ex« 
ceptmao :  the  wickedest  and  stupidest 
oiiBen  have  the  power  and  the  will  of 
decanng  and  practising  falsehood 
apoD  others,  which  is  unknown  to  the 
hnites. 

HfcwWeBaiBitof— ifm  tkat  tbe  gmiteiC 
ArtiitoeoBceBlcft;  but  IkiMnr  not  boir,  among 
"*w^oplt  we  meet  with,  tkeir  fieatest  cum- 
**H  b  to  ipynf  euuMing,  Steelr. 

^Wft^  eu  ia  nodrcamiitwcelinactnabla 
^  *  Vikj  worthy  a  man,  excppt  In  hlo  own 
^^^^ctf  aad  omlj  to  conceal  Iilmielf  fron 
*(*  it  ue  M^  aad  >■  raefc  eaaea  it  b  wi&floot. 

Sysclt. 

TWag^  tbe  Htjo^  man  can  wf  ar  a  mawk  and 
*viy  «a  Acrit,  tlie  djiog  Cliiiitian  caiiuut  coud- 

UtkL  Cl'XBERrjkNO. 

ART,  V.  Business,  trade. 

AETFUL,   ARTIFICIAL, 
FICTITIOUS. 

ARTFUL^  compounded  of  art  and 
fid^  nurks  the  quality  of  being  full  of 
irt  {v.  Art). 

ARTIFICIAL,  in  Latin  artificiality 
frooiars  9sAfacio  to  do«  signifies  dono 
vitfasft. 

FICTITIOUS,  in  Latin /f/i^itti, 
^ /v^o  to  feigiiy  signifies  the  qua- 
^ofbeiiig/ci^nca. 


Artful  respects  what  is  done  with 
art  or  design;  ar/i/!da/ what  is  dona 
by  the  exercise  of  workmanship ;  iic» 
tUioui  what  is  made  out  of  the  mind. 
Artful  and  artificial  are  used  either 
for  natural  or  moral  objects ;  fictitiov$ 
always  for  those  that  are  moral :  artfid 
is  opposed  to  what  is  artless,  artificial 
to  what  is  iwiunil^fictitious  to  What  is 
real :  the  ringlets  of  a  bdy's  hair  ara 
disposed  in  an  artful  manner;  tha 
hair  itself  may  be  artificial:  a  tale  is 
artful  which  is  told  m  a  way  to  gain 
credit;  manners  are  artificial  which 
do  not  seem  to  suit  the  person  adopt' 
ing  them :  a  story  is  fictitious  which 
h^  no  foundation  whatever  in  truth, 
and  is  the  invention  of  the  narrator. 

Children  sometimes  tell  their  stories 
so  artfully  as  to  impose  on  the  most 
penetrating  and  experienced.  Those 
who  have  no  character  of  their  own 
are  induced  to  take  an  artificial  char 
racter  in  order  to  put  themselves  on  a 
level  with  their  associates.  Beggars 
deal  in  fictitious  talcs  of  distress  in 
order  to  excite  compassion. 

I  wai  m«cb  rarpiiMd  to  fee  tbe  aatiP  nnta 
vblcb  I  bad  destrojed,  toj  mr^fullijf  rqpalied. 

AoDOoa. 

If  ve  compaie  two  naUoiu  Im  an  eqaal  itale  of 
clfflbatloD,  we  maj  remaik  tbat  wbeie  the 
greater  flwdom  oMainf,  there  tbe  graater  varlely 
ti  artificial  wants  will  obtain  abo. 

CvWMKKLkJKOm 

Amoag  tba  nvinerona  itratafeaM  by  which 
pride  eodcavqon  to  recommeod  folly  to  Kgard, 
there  i*  icareelj  one  that  meets  with  len  raccea 
than  aiTectation,  or  a  perpetual  diif  abe  of  the 
real  character  yisfictUioui  appearancec. 

ARTfCLEi  CONDITION,  TBEM. 

ARTICLE,  in  French  article,  Latin 
articulus  a  joint  or  a  partof  a  member. 

CONDITION,  in  French  coudi- 
tiorij  Latin  conditio,  from  condo  to 
build  or  form,  signifies  properiy  the 
thing  framed. 

TERM,  in  French  terme,  Latin  fer- 
minus  a  boundary,  signifies  the  point 
to  which  one  is  fixed. 

These  words  agree  in  their  applica- 
tion to  matters  of  compact,  or  under- 
standing between  man  and  man. 
Article  and  condition  are  used  in  both 
numbers ;  terms  only  in  the  plural  in 
this  sense :  the  fijmicr  may  be  used 
for  any  point  individually ;  the  latter 
for  all  the  points  cuUecti'vcly  :  articU 
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ARTICULATE. 


ARTIFICE. 


18  employed  for  aU  matters  which  are 
drawn  out  in  specific  articUt  or 
pointi;  as  the  articU$  of  an  inden- 
turcy  of  a  capitulation^  or  an  agree- 
ment. Condition  respects  any  point 
diat  is  admitted  as  a  ^ond  of  oblica- 
tion  or  engagement :  it  is  used  for  Uie 
general  transactions  of  men,  in  which 
Uiej  reciprocally  bind  themselves  to 
ietuni  certain  equivalents.  The  w^rd 
terms  is  employed  in  regard  to  m^ 
cantile  transactions ;  as  the  temu  of 
any  bamin,  the  ierms  of  any  agree- 
mmt,  the  termg  on  which  any  thing  is 
bought  or  sold. 

Articlei  are  mostly  voluntary ;  they 
are  admitted  by  mutual  agreement: 
conditions  are  frequently  oompulsoryy 
•omeumes  hard;  they  are  suomitted 
to  from  policy  or  necessity:  terms 
■re  dictated  by  interest  or  equity; 
they  are  lairy  or  unfair^  according  to 
the  temper  of  tlie  parties ;  they  are 
submitted  or  agreed  to.  Articles  are 
drawn  op  between  parties  who  have 
to  co-<>perale:  men  undertake  parti- 
cular offices  on  condition  of  receiving 
a  stipulated  remuneration :  they  enter 
into  dealings  with  each  other  on 
definite  and  precise  terms.  Clergymen 
subscribe  to  the  articles  of  the  estab- 
lished church  befiire  they  are  admitted 
to  perform  its  sacred  fuDctioiis ;  in  so 
doing  they  are  presumed  to  be  free 
agents;  but  they  are  not  free  to 
swerve  finom  these  articles  while  they 
remain  in  the  churchy  and  receive  its 
emoluments :  in  all  auctions  there  are 
certain  conditions  with  which  all  must 
comply  who  wish  to  receive  the  bene- 
fits of  the  sale :  in  the  time  of  war  it 
is  the  business  of  the  victor  to  pre- 
scribe terms  to  the  vanquished ;  with 
the  latter  it  is  a  matter  of  prudence 
whether  they  shall  be  accepted  or  re- 
jected. 

lo  tin  mno  tUM  €b«j  have  ordMvd  the  pi»> 
Uminary  tmtj  Co  be  pnbliibed,  wttfa  obMrvulon* 
OB  each  «ftiGie»  to  order  to  qaiel  the  ntadr  of 
Ifeepaoylfc 


The  Tngan  bj  hb  woid  k  boendfo  take 

CMuUMonr  which  hiaMlf  did  mahp. 

Dbtdsk. 


flllM  with  An,  that  lower  land. 
If  jon  coeaet»  the  Thi(iaiie  ihallconniaQd ; 
CeOM  into  put  of  what  li  oui^  and  iheie, 
Oa  termt  afrced,  UMeonmon  eooatry  sharp. 

Dkyoo. 
TQ  ABnCDLAIS,  V.  To  Utter. 


ARTIFICB,  tRiCK,  V 
STRATA6BM* 

ARTinCE,    in    Frem 
Latin  artifex   an  artifieei 
facio  to  make  an  art,  signii 
formance  of  an  art. 

TRICK,  in  French  trick 
triegen  to  deceive. 

FINESSE,  a  woH  d 
ported  from  France  with  al 
ing  attached  to  it,  which 
teristic  of  the  nation  itself 
perly  fineness ;  the  word  Ji 
nifyiog  in  French,  as  wel 
norUiem  languages  from  ^ 
taken,  subtlety  or  mental  i 

STRATAGEM,  in  Frei 
g^me,  from  the  Greek  a:rja 
o-mxrtiyii  to  lead  an  army,  i 
distinction  to  head  them 
on  any  scheme. 

All  these  terms  denote  t 
of  an  art  calculated  to  misl( 
Artifice  is  the  generic  tern 
specific:  tiie  former  has 
particular  use  and  acceptati 
from  the  others  :  it  expresi 
display  of  art  for  the  purpo: 
eating  one*s  self  from  a  di 
securing  to  one's  self  an  ; 
Trick  includes  in  it  more  oj 
gain  something  for  one's  sel 
secredy  to  the  mconvenienoi 
*  it  is  rather  a  cheat  on 
than  the  understanding.  1 
species  of  artifice  in  whic 
cunning  are  combined  in  tli 
ment  of  a  cause :  it  is  a 
invention,  falsehood,  and  cm 
Stratagem  is  a  display  of  a 
ting  and  contriving,  a  disgni 
of  obtaining  an  end. 

Females  who  are  not  gi 
fixed  principles  of  virtue  an 
ness  are  apt  to  practise  arti 
their  husbands.  Men  withoi 
or  an  honourable  means  of] 
apt  to  practise  various  trie 
pose  upon  others  to  their  oi 
tage:  eveiy  trade  therefore 
have  its  tricks;  and  profet 
not  entirely  clear  firom  thi 
which  has  been  brought  upoi 
unworthy  members.  Diploi 
sons  have  most  frequent  re 
finesUf  in  which  no  people 
skilful  practitioners  than  tl 

daiie,acttSccb  trick,  itmajpen.* 


ARTIST. 


ASCRIBE. 
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htreooioed  the  word.  Military  opera- 
tioos  are  sometimes  oonsiderably  fbr- 
nrded  bj  well  concerted  and  well- 
timditratagemM  to  surprise  the  enemy. 
Am  art'^yce  may  be  perfectly  inno- 
cent wheo  it  serves  to  aiford  a  friend 
•a  uexpected  pleasure.    A  trick  is 
ckiidisb  which  only  serves  to  deceive 
or  sfflose  children.     Stratagems  are 
aliowable  not  in  war  only ;  the  writer 
of  a  novel  or  a  play  may  sometimes 
adopt  a  successnil  ttratagem  to  cause 
the  reader  a  surprise.    FintsK  is  never 
justifiable*,    it   carries  with    it    too 
much  of  cuQoealment  and  disingcno- 
ousnesa  to  be  practised  but  for  selfish 
and  unworthy  puiposes. 


tke  wnnl  mttf/leet  wkkk  are  put  in 
pnctJM  bj  tto  foeti^  to  III  lk«  ariad*  of  an 
wilk  tenor,  theint  flue  h  due  to 
llgbtBiaf.  Aanuoa. 

wem   fmcdm   faliefcood   and  nhow 
tridkg  with  aae  aaoCJkcr,  then  wUl  ka  perpetudJ 
,  eril  HiBrirfap,  daoMf,  and  jealoaiiei. 

Sooth. 

pradlMtbylilfaTiaB  arte, 

aad  irteta  of  Utile  hearts 

■■•  DBTDlOb 

t  fogtea  the  paltry  arts, 
■Mkeo  hk  «v  >•  ihallov  hearts, 
ofjlatif^tfafi  for  i^planae. 

CacaoHiu. 

•nceeapfal  ttrmtagemu,  where* 

fbrmlfUble,  was  the  as- 

Bave  hb  votarief>,  that 

ia  battle  iboBhi  be  tmme- 

to  that  luxarloat  paradise  his 

faacj  bad  lavcated.  Sxsaub 

ARTiFicB,  v.  Artist. 

ARTIFICBR^  V.  ArtlSt. 
ARTIFICIAL,  V.  ArtflU. 

ARTiSA!^,  r.  Artist. 

AinSTi    ARTISAN,    ARTIFICER, 
MECHANIC 

AETIST  is  the  practiserof  the  fine 

trtft. 

ARTISAN  is  the  practiser  of  the 
Tttlgvarts. 

ARTIFICER,  from  ar*  ai\d  facio,  is 
^  doer  or  maker  according  to  art. 

MECHANIC  is  an  artuan  in  the 
*a*««icart8. 

"Hie  ariiit  ranks  higher  than  the 
"^^ttM :  the  former  requires  intelleo- 
toal  re&ncment  in  the  eiercise  of  his 
^;  the  latter  requires  nothing  but 
^bov  the  general  rules  of  his  art. 
TU  musician,  painter,  and  sculptor, 


are  artists;  the  carpenter,  the  sign 
painter,  and  the  blacksmith,  are  arti^ 
tans.  The  artificer  is  an  intermediate 
term  betwixt  the  artist  and  thcartisan : 
manufacturers  are  artificers;  and 
South,  in  his  sermons,  calls  the  author 
of  the  universe  the  great  Artificer^ 
The  mechanic  IS  that  species  of  ar/ijafi 
who  wdflis  at  arts  purely  mechanical^ 
in  distinction  from  those  which  con- 
tribute to  the  completion  and  embel 
lishniCDtof  any  objects;  on  this  ground 
a  shoemaker  is  a  mechanic,  but  a 
common  painter  is  a  simple  artisan. 

If  ever  thi«  country  saw  an  astr  of  artitUt  ft  is 
the  present;  her palaters,  ttcuipton,  andeoFra- 
vets,  are  now  the  only  schools  proper! j  su  called. 

CuaaaaLAMiw 
The  nerehant,  tradesman,  and  artUan  will 
have  their  profit  upon  all  the  maltlpUed  wantSi 
comTorts,  and  ladolcences  of  civlUaed  life. 

CuaaxaLAMO 

Man  mast  be  hi  a  certain  defree  the  artf/Icer 
of  his  own  happiness ;  the  tools  and  matftrials 
may  be  pat  into  hh  hands  by  the  bounty  of  pro- 
vidence, bat  the  workmanship  must  be  hh  own. 

CimnBRLAaD* 

The  concnrrlttg  assent  of  the  world  In  pre- 
ferring gentlemen  to  tnechania  seems  founded 
in  th.it  preference  which  the  rational  part  of  oar 
aature  is  mtllled  to  above  the  animal. 

B^aTKLRIW 

TO  ASCEND,  V.  To  arisCj  rise, 
moiinty  iiimbj  scale. 

ASCKNDENCr,  V.  hiJliiencB. 

TO    ASCRIBE,    ATTRIBtJTE, 
IMPUTE. 

ASCRIBE,  r.  To  appropriate, 

A'ITKLBUTE:,  in  Latin  attributus, 
participle  ofattribuOy  compounded  of 
ad  and  tribuo,  siccnilies  to  bestow  upon, 
or  attach  to  a  thing  what  belongs  to 
it. 

IMPUTE,  compounded  of  iw  or  in 
and  patCj  Latin  puto  to  think,  signifies 
to  think  or  judge  what  is  in  a  thing. 

To  ascribe  is  to  assign  any  thing  to 
a  person  as  his  property,  his  posses- 
sion, or  the  fruit  of  his  labour ;  to 
attribute  is  to  assign  things  to  others 
as  their  causes ;  to  impute  is  to  assign 
qualities  to  persons.  Milton  ascribes 
the  first  use  of  artillery  to  the  rebel 
an^s ;  the  loss  of  a  vessel  is  attri" 
bated  to  the  violence  of  the  storm; 
the  conduct  of  the  capmin  is  imputed 
to  his  want  of  firmness.  The  letters 
of  Juuius  have  be«n  fiilsely  ascribed 
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ASPEBSE. 


ASPERSE. 


Not  obIj  wk«t  to  (iMit,  iCniffe*  or  btuttAUt 
tat  any  tUng  that  to  dtaffreeable  when  looked 
apoo,  plenei  ns  in  an  apt  dncriptloo.  Here  we 
mart  infuirt  ntttr  a  new  principle  of  pleasure, 
which  to  MtUngetoe  but  the  actioa  of  the  mind, 
which  compare!  the  ideaa  that  arbe  from  wordi 
wkh  (he  Ideas  that  aitoefkom  ol^ecto  themsdvcs. 

Admsok. 

In  order  to  pam  awaj  the  eveoiof^  which  now 
hegm  to  grow  tedloni,  we  fell  tato  that  land- 
able  and  primlthre  dlrenlon  ot  quetHon*  and  ' 
aiMiiMMn^^  AmnsoH* 

Thonooa  was  Introdaoed  to  the  Prinee  of 
WakSyBiid  belac  gaily  iHtfrmgatetf  abo«ttbe 
state  of  hfa  afaiia,  mid,  ••  that  they  were  In  a 
mora  pofllkalpootare  than  fbrmerly."  Jownon. 

ASPECT,  V.  Appearance. 
ASPERITY,  V.  Acrimony. 

TO  ASPERSE,  DETRACT,  DEFAME, 
SLANDER,    CALUMNIATE. 

ASPERSE,  in  Latin  aspersus,  par- 
ticiple of  aspergo  to  sprinkle,  signifies 
in  a  moral  sense  to  stain  with  spots. 

DETRACT,  in  Latin  detractus, 
participle  of  detraho,  cooipounded  of 
de  and  trahoy  signifies  to  draw  fix>m. 

DEFAME,  in  Latin  defamo,  com- 
pounded of  the  privative  de  and  famo 
or  Jama  hme,  signifies  to  deprive  of 
reputation. 

SLANDER  is  doubtless  connected 
with  the  words  slur^  ndlifj  and  soi7, 
signifying  to  stain  with  some  spot. 

CALUMNIATE,  from  the  Latin 
calumniOf  and  the  Hebrew  calameh  in- 
famy, signifies  to  load  with  infamy. 

Ail  these  terms  denote  an  e^ort 
made  to  injure  the  character  by  some 
representation. 

Asperse  and  detract  mark  an  indi- 
rect representation ;  defame,  slander, 
and  calumniate,  a  positive  assertion. 

To  asperse  is  to  fix  a  moral  stain  on 
a  character;  to  detract  is  to  lessen 
its  merits  and  excellences.  Asper^ 
sions  always  imply  something  bad, 
real  or  supposed;  detractions  are  al- 
ways founded  on  some  supposed  good 
in  the  ol^ect  that  is  detracted:  to 
defame  is  openly  to  advance  some 
serious  charge  against  the  character : 
to  slander  is  to  expose  the  faults  of 
another  in  lus  absence :  to  calumniate 
is  to  communicate  secretly,  or  other- 
wises circumstances  to  the  injury  of 
another. 

Aspersions  and  detractions  are  never 
positive  falsehoods,  as  they  never  a- 
mountto  more  thm  iminnatkiBa ;  dC' 


^/omaitof^  is  the  pnblic  commcmicatioB 
of  facts,  whether  true  or  h\se :  slmnder 
involves  the  discussion  of  moral  quali- 
ties, and  is  consequently  the  dedam- 
tion  of  an  opinion  as  well  as   thm 
communication  of  a  fact:  calumny,  od 
the  other  hand,   is  a  positive   com- 
munication of  circumstances  known 
by  the  narrator  at  the  time  to  be  false. 
Aspersions  are  the  effect  of  malice 
and  meanness ;  they  are  the  resource 
of  the  basest  persons,  insicfiouslT  to 
wound  the  characters  of  those  whom 
they  dare  not   openly    attack:    the 
most  virtuous  are  exposed  to  the  ooa- 
lignity  of  the   asperser.     Detraction 
is  the  effect  of  envy :  when  a  man  is 
not  disposed  or  able  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  another,  he  strives  to  detract 
firom  the  merit  of  his  actions  by  <}ues^ 
tioning    the  purity  of  his    motives: 
distinguished   persons  are   the  roost 
exposed  to    the    will   of  detractors. 
Defamation  is    the  consequence    of 
personal  resentment,  or  a  busy  inter* 
ference  with  other  men's  affairs;  it  is 
an  unjustifiable  exposure  of  their  er- 
rors or  vices,  which  is  oflen  visited 
with  the  due  vengeance  of  the  jaw 
upon  the  offender.     Slander   arises 
either  from  a  mischievous  temper,  or 
a  gossipping  humour;   it  is  the  re- 
source of^  ignorant  and  vacant  minds, 
who  are  in  want  of  some  serious  oc- 
cupation :    the  slanderer   deals    un- 
mercifully with  his    neighbour,   and 
speaks  without  regard    to    truth  or 
fabehood.  Calumny  is  the  worst  of  ac- 
tions, resulting  from  the  worst  of  mo- 
tives:   to  injure    the  reputadon  of 
another  by  the  sacrifice  of  truth,  is  an 
accumulation  of  guilt  which  is  hardly 
exceeded  by  any  one  in  the  whole  catap 
logue  of  vices.    Slanderers  and  eth 
lumniators  are  so  near  akin,  that  they 
are  but  too  often  found  in  the  same 
person:    it  is  to  be  expected  that 
when  the  slanderer  has  exhausted  all 
his    surmises  and  censure  upoa  lus 
neighbour,  he  will  not  hesitate  to  ce- 
lumniate  him  rather  than  remain  silent. 
If  I  speak  slightingly  of  my  nei^ 
hour,  and  insinuate  any  thing  mgsaut 
the  purity  of  his  principles,  or  the  reo- 
tituae  of  his  oonauct,  I  oiperte  him : 
if  he  be  a  charitable  man,  and  I  as- 
cribe his  charities  to  a  selfish  motive, 
or  otherwise  take  away  firom  the  merit 
of  his  Goodiict,  I  am  guilty  of  d€* 
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:  if  I  poUish  anj  thtng  openly 
fihat  injures  his  rapotadon,  I  atn  a  de- 
fimet :  if  I  communicate  to  others  the 
reports  that  are  in  circulation  to  his 
disadvantage,  I  am  a  tland/ertr :  if  I 
&bncate  anj  thing  mjrself  and  spread 
it  abroad,  I  am  a  caiwmniaior. 


Will  ibaJI  we  nj  of  IfteplcMWB  a  msB  takes 
la  a  4^/BnM(*far  libel.    blliieCaMiioaitlalB 


AniJer,lhat  wont  of  polMM^  ever  flads 

Aa  aaty  cattaace  to  |gao>le  mSniB.        HsarBT. 

Tto  vaj  CD  ditace  ealaaii^  laji  Biu,  it  to 
la  alvaja  cacRked  Ja  each  tktap  ao  are  piaiia- 


Ta  ASPiRB,  v.  To  aintf  aspire. 
TO  ASSAIL,  V.  To  attack. 

ASSAILANT,  V.   AggrCSSOT. 
TO  ASSASSINATE,  V.  To  kill. 

TO  ASSAULT,  V.  To  attock^ 
MSsaiL 

TO  ASSAULT,  V.  To  attock^ 
assault. 

AsssMBLAOB,  V.  Assembly. 

TOASSBMBLB,    MUSTER, 
COLLECT. 

ASSEMBLE,  in  French  auemble^ 
dn  adsimularef  or  aaimulare,  from 
MumUii  like  and  «i«ui/  together,  signi- 
liee  to  make  alike  or  bring  together. 

MUSTER,  in  German  muttem  to 
set  out  for  inspection,  in  Latin  man' 
ttror  to  show  or  display. 

COLLECT,  in  Latin  colUctus,  jpaiv- 
tictple  of  cpUigOy  compounded  ofeol 
or  can  and  lego  to  oind,  sipifies 
to  bring  together,  or  into  one  pomt. 

jUtamhle  is  said  of  persons  onlj ; 
wmder  and  cdled  of  penons  or  things. 
To  atwmhie  is  to  bnng  together  by  a 
call  or  invitation;  to  mutter  is  to 
being  together  by  an  act  of  authority, 
into  one  point  of  view,  at  one  time,  and 
from  ooe  ^oftrter  $  tOM^tetistobfing 


together  at  diflerent  times,  and  from 
diriereat  quarters :  the  Pariiament 
is  attembUd;  soldiers  are  mustered 
every  day  in  order  to  ascertain  their 
numbers ;  an  army  is  collected  in  pre- 
paration for  war  :  a  king  astemblee 
nis  council  in  order  to  consult  with 
them  on  public  measures ;  n  general 
musten  bis  forces  before  he  undertakes 
an  expedition,  and  collecU  mora 
troops  if  he  finds  himself  too  weak. 

Collect  is  used  for  every  thing 
which  can  be  brought  together  in 
numbers;  muster \%  used  figuratively 
fi)r  bringing  together,  for  an  imme- 
diate purpose,  whatever  is  in  one's 
possession  :  books,  coins,  curiosities, 
and  the  like,  are  collected;  a  person's 
resources,  his  strength, courage,  resolu- 
tion, &c.  are  mustered  :  some  persons 
have  a  pleasure  in  collecting  all  the 
pieces  of  anti(^uity  which  fiUT  in  their 
way ;  on  a  trymg  occasion  it  is  neces- 
sary to  muster  all  the  fortitude  of 
which  we  are  master. 

Atttmble  111  ia  choirs,  aad  wUh  tkeiraoCei, 
Salule  aad  weleoaie  ap  (be  rtriaf  eaa.    Otwat. 

Oh !  thtia  halt  let  my  bnij  hraia  at  woih ! 
Aad  Boar  the  aowf  erv  ap  a  traia  of  iaMcnu 

RowBi 

Each  leader  aow  hia  aeatCar*d  ft»iee  eoajolna 
In  cloae  array,  aad  foroM  the  deep'olog  linet ; 
Not  with  more  eaie,  the  tktifal  ihephrrd  iwaia 
CoUeeU  hi*  flock,  flroai  tboaiaada  oa  the  plaf  a. 

Pops; 

TO    ASSEMBLE,    CONVENE, 
CONVOKE. 

ASSEMBLE,  v.  To  assemble,  mus- 
ter. 

CONVENE,  in    Latin    convenio, 
signifies  to  come  or  bring  together. 

CONVOKE,  in  Latin  convoco,  sig- 
nifies to  call  together. 

The  idea  of  collecting  many  persons 
into  one  place,  for  a  specific  purpose, 
is  common  to  all  these  terms.  Jisem- 
bU  conveys  this  sense  without  any 
addition;  convene  and  conxfoke  in- 
clude likewise  some  collateral  idea: 
people  are  assembled,  therefore,  when- 
ever they  are  cowoened  or  convoked, 
but  not  vice  versL  Assembling  is 
mostly  by  the  wish  of  one;  convening 
by  that  of  several :  a  crowd  is  assem" 
bled  by  an  individual  in  the  streets  ; 
a  meeting  is  convened  at  the  desire  of 
a  certain  number  of  persons  :  people 
are  assembled  either  on  public  or  pri« 
vate  business ;  they  are  always  C0ii- 
vmed  on  a  public  oocmioiu    A  ki«t 
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ASSEBfBLT. 


ASSEMBLY. 


attemhlei  his  pariiunent ;  a  puttcolwr 
iBdividaal  aatmbles  bis  friends:  the 
inhabitaats  of  a  district  are  anvoenedf 
There  is  nothing  imperative  oo  the 
part  of  those  that  osMm^^  or  coaoefie, 
and  nothing  binding  on  those  aisen»- 
hhd  or  C€fKoened ;  one  asumbiet  or 
converui  by  invitation  or  request ;  one 
attends  to  the  nodoe  or  not  at  piea- 
sore.  Comvokey  on  the  other  hand,  is 
an  act  of  antbority :  it  is  the  call  of 
one  who  has  the  authority  to  give  the 
ddl;  it  is  heeded  by  those  who  feel 
themselves  bound  to  attend.  Assem- 
bling and  convening  are  always  for 
domestic  or  dvil  purposes ;  convoking 
is  always  employed  m  spiritual  mat 
ters :  m  dym^  man  assembles  his 
frioods  round  his  death-bed ;  a  meet- 
ing is  convened  in  order  to  present 
an  address;  the  dignitaries  in  the 
church  are  convoked  by  the  supreme 
authority. 

HaceaM;  ike auemblsd mutton  M  nmtaU 
All  bat  Atridet. 


•odal  4»dc^  ai  if  evnvetCd 
of  the  Orphean  Ijie. 

COfWPSB* 

Where  on  the  bIhcUdc  boughe  tliqr  alC  aBi* 

bowered 
All  the  hot  noon,  tin  cooler  hoan  arrire. 
Faint  nndemcath,  the  booaehold  fowb  convene, 

Thobuoit. 


Here  oeaae  thj  faiy,  and  the  ddefr  and  Uap^ 
C§n»»ke  to  cosncil,  weigh  the  ram  of  tUngi. 


ASSEMBLY,      ASSEMBLAGE, 
GROUPi  COLLECTION. 

ASSEMBLY,  ASSEMBLAGE,  are 
collective  terms  derived  from  the  verb 
assemble. 

GROUP  comes  from  the  Italian 
groppo,  which  among  painters  signi- 
nes  an  assemblage  of  ngures  in  <»ie 
place.        

COLLECTION  expresses  the  act  of 
collectings  or  the  body  collected  (v. 
To  assemble,  muster). 

Assembly  respects  persons  tmly ;  iw- 
eemblagCf  things  only;  grot^  and  col" 
lection,  persons  or  things :  an  assem- 
bly is  any  number  either  brought  toge- 
ther, or  come  together  of  themselves ; 
an  assemblage  is  any  number  standing 
together ;  sl  group  is  come  together  by 
accident,  or  put  together  by  design ;  a 
collection  is  DMistiy  put  or  brought 
together  by  design. 

Afleoeral  alarm  wiUcaoie  an  at- 
^fft^  to  dkpent :  aa  apoeable  i^ 


semblage  of  rural  objects,  whether  in 
nature  or  in  represeotatkn,  coDstitatea 
a  landscape:  a  painting  will  iiomu 
times  consist  only  of  a  fp^ostp  of 
figures,  but  if  they  be  well  <£oeeD,  it 
will  sometimes  produce  a  wonderfiil 
effect:  a  collection  of  evii-minded 
persons  ought  to  be  immediately  dis- 
persed hj  the  authority  of  the  magia* 
trate.  In  d  large  etssembhf  yoa  may 
sometimes  observe  a  aangular  ofsoHh 
hlage  of  characters,  oountenanoes,  and 
figures:  when  people  come  together 
in  sreat  numbers  on  any  occasion^  they 
wiU  often  form  thenoelves  into  die* 
tinct  groups :  the  collection  of  scam 
books  and  curious  editions  has  become 
a  passion,  which  is  justly  ndicoled 
under  the  title  of  BibUomania, 

Love  and  marriage  are  the 
then  aani?emr7  nfaemMtor. 

OHertford!  flttedor toihinehu 

With  anafiected  graee.or  walk  the  pWa 

Whb  innocence  and  meditation  JolnM 

In  eoft  oMeniMaire,  llften  to  mjeoof .  TmoiUMm* 

A  llfelem  jTovii  the  blasted  cattle  lie.  I^HMaaon. 

There  la  a  manoacrlpt  at  OaAwd  '*ir"*^f-**t 
the  llvei  of  an  hnndred  and  thkty^ve  of  the 
Sneat  Peirfaa  poets,  most  of  vhom  left  very 
ample  eoOaefi^tif  of  their  poeom  behind 

•aWa. 


ASSEMBLY,  COMPANY,  MBBTIMG, 
CONGRBGATIONy  PARLIA- 

MENT, DIET,  CONGBBM^ 
CONVENTION,  SyNOI>,  CON- 
VOCATION, COUNCIL. 

An  assembly  (v.  To  ememble, 
muster)  is  simply  the  assetMsug  toce- 
ther  of  any  number  of  persons :  this 
idea  is  common  to  all  the  rest  of  those 
terms,  which  differ  in  the  object,  mode, 
and  other  collateral  circumstaocea  of 
the  action. 

COMPANY,  abody  linked  togedier 
(v.  To  accompany),  is  an  assemSiy  for 
purposes'  of  amusement. 

MEETING,  a  body  met  togrtbar, 
is  an  assembly  for  general  parpoiet  of 
business. 

C0NGB£6A110N,  a  body  flodL- 
ed  or  gathered  together,  from  the 
Latin  grex  a  flock,  is  an  aseimhly 
brought  together  frcnn  congeniality  of 
sentiment,  and  community  ofpmuoaa. 

PARLIAMENT,  in  Frm^  Mrle* 
mentp  from  purler  to  speak,  signmes  aa 
assembly  toe  speaking  or  debating  on 
important  matters. 

DISC,  tola  tfaA  Gmk  Puttnm  to 


ASSEMBLT. 


ASSEMBLY. 


lOS 


pfntOj  isanaiwMMyibrgoveniiiigor 
npilBtiiic  aifiurB  of  ttate. 
CONGRESS,  from  the  Latin  con- 
to  march  in  a  body,  is  an 
coming  together  in  a  formal 
from  distant  parts  (or  special 

Convention,  from  the  Latin 

ciwgai'a  to  come  to|;etber,  is  an 
mmtmkfy  coming  together  in  an  onfor- 
■ml  and  pronuaconas  manner  from  a 
Mshbooring  quarter. 

SYNOD,  in  Gred^  rwoltr,  com- 
poanded  of  «w  and  «Ik,  signifies  lite- 
tally  going  the  same  road,aul  has  been 
employed  to  signify  an  mimmbfy  for 
eoosnltation  on  matters  of  rsligion. 

CONVOCATION  is  an  auembfy 
tonvol^d  for  an  especial  purpose. 

COUNCIL  is  an  aumbfy  for  con- 
Mitation  either  on  cifil  or  ecclesiasti- 
cal afiairs. 

An  amembfy  i§,  in  its  restncted 
tense,  poUic,  and  under  certain  regu- 
lations: a  company  is  private,  and 
confined  to  friends  and  acquaintances : 
a  meeiing  is  either  puUic  or  private  : 
a  amgregaiUm  is  always  public. 
MBetimgs  are  held  by  all  who  have  any 
common  concern  to  arrange:  congrc" 
gmiitm  consist  of  those  who  follow  the 
same  form  of  doctrine  and  discipline: 
all  these  different  kinds  of  attembliet 
are  fonned  by  individuals  in  their  pri- 
vate capacitT ;  the  other  tenns  desig- 
nate aisfmmi  that  come  together  for 
national  purposes,  with  the  exception 
cyf  the  wmd  comentionf  which  may  be 
chher  doaaestic  or  political 

A  p&riimment  and  diet  are  popular 
mmmhiiei  under  a  monarchical  form 
of  government ;  congrem  and  cofivea- 
laoa  are  atsemkUn  under  a  republican 
goveniment :  of  the  first  description 
are  the  parHamenfi  of  England  and 
France,  me  diets  of  Germany  and  Po- 
land, wUch  consisted  of  subjects 
mnembled  by  the  monarch,  to  delibe- 
rate on  the  affitirs  of  the  nation.  Of 
(be  latter  description  are  the  congreu 
of  the  United  Frovinces  of  Hollnnd, 
and  that  of  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, and  the  national  convention  of 
firince:  hut  there  is  this  difference 
obsenrahle  between  aamgrofand  a 
coneniioHj  that  the  former  consists  of 
dsputies  or  delegates  firom  higher  au- 
thorities, that  is,  firom  indepenilent 
fweraments  already  established/  bat 


a  eoaveii^ton  is  a  self-constituted  e»- 
temhly^  which  has  no  power  but  what 
it  assumes  to  itself. 

A  iynod  and  convocation  are  in  re- 
ligious matters  what  a  diet  and  con- 
vention are  in  civil  matters :  the  fbr^ 
raer  eiists  only  under  an  episcopal 
form  of  government ;  the  latter  ma^ 
exist  under  any  form  of  church  disci- 
pline,  even  where  the  authority  lies  in 
the  whole  bod^  of  the  ministry. 

A  council  IS  more  important  than 
all  other  species  of  atsemblu  ;  it  con- 
sists of  persons  invested  with  the  high* 
est  authority,  who,  in  their  consulta- 
tions, do  not  so  much  transact  ordinary 
concerns,  as  arrange  the  forms  and 
foshions  of  things.  Religious  eouncili 
used  to  determine  matters  of  faith  and 
discipline;  political  eouncili  frame 
laws  and  determine  the  hte  of 
empires. 

lAcao  wai  M  exupentcd  wttk  the  wpsltik 
that  he  muttered  ■ometfaloK  tn  himeeU;  and  wu 
heard  to  nj-,  **  that  iloce  he  could  not  hare  a 
■eat  amoof  them  hUatelf,  he  would  hrlos  lo  bne 
who  ahwe  had  moce  nerit  tfaaa  their  whole 
amemit^i  **  upon  whidi  he  went  to  the  door  and 
hrousht  hi  Cato  of  Utica.  Aoeuoib 

As  I  am  InBlsnlflcaot  to  the  etwipmnjf  la  pnb* 
lie  plaoeii,  and  aa  U  is  vidUe  I  do  not  oooMthi- 
tbmr  aa  moot  do  to  shoir  tapgit,  I  gntiSj  the 
iraattjr  of  all  who  protend  to  mahe  an  appearance* 

StEBLFi 

It  Is  very  natnral  for  a  man  who  If  not  tnmed 
for  mIrthAil  meetinet  of  nea,  or  ataembiiet  of 
the  fklr  KX,  to  delight  la  that  sort  of  conversa- 
tion which  we  meet  whh  fai  oofee-hooaea. 

Stbslk* 

Their  tribes  adjusted,  clean*d    their  t|sVom 

wings. 
And  many  a  cirele,  manj  a  short  essaj, 
>Vb(«l\l  roond  and  roand :  In  oenfrvfiufen  fall 
The  flfar*d  flight  ascends.  TaoKsov* 

As  all  innocent  menne  are  to  he  med  Ibr  the 
propagation  of  truth,  I  wonld  not  del*  those 
who  ate  employed  in  pieaohhig  to  oommoa  con* 
freg0tiona  from  any  practice  «hlch  they  may 
And  pcmashre.  Jounsov* 

The  word  parliament  was  first  applied  fo  i^ 
serai  a»§tmbUet  oi  ths  states  nndar  Loah  VI f. 
in  France,  abont  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  ceo- 
tniy.  BbACKgroinb 

What  fiirther  prorqfced  thslr  Indignation  was 
that  Instead  of  twenty-five  pl«tole«  formerly  al- 
lowed to  each  membrr  for  their  charge  In  coming 
to  the  diet^be  had  presanted  them  with  six  only. 


Prior  had  not,  however,  roach  reason  to 
philn :  far  he  came  to  iMudon,  and  obtained 
inch  notice,  that  (In  1A9I)  he  was  sent  to  the 
i»Hgnu  at  the  llagne,  as  secretary  to  theeos- 
bassy.  Joimsov. 

The  cMee  of  couemton  sT  the  ipenn  vis 
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ASSENT. 


mtw\j  ovBctad  ia  Scotlud;  aad  «1m>«,  loi(l|Eated 
biy  the  cleffn«  ^f*^  resolved,  rince  tb«y  could  not 
obUln  the  UBK*k  eomeiit,  to  tDmnMm  In  hii 
■ame,  but  bj  their  own  uthority,  a  convention 
of  at^et.  HtHB. 

A  lynMC  of  the  celeftlala  was  coBTened,  In 
wMeh  It  was  moWed  that  patroBa«e  should  de- 
aoeod  to  the  BWJffanfff  of  tbie  sdeuces.  Joumoii. 

The  convoeaHon  H  the  nrinlature  of  a  partla- 
flMnf,  wheralD  the  arehbUiop  presides  whh  ref^y 

Blacwtomb. 


latpIrM  hj  June,  ThetK*  godlike  flon 

CouTeaM  to  eouneit  an  the  Orechui  train.  Pops. 

ASSENT,      CONSENT,     APPROBA- 
TION,   CONCURRENCE. 

ASSENTyin  Ladn  assentio,  is  com- 
pounded of  as  or  ad  andsentio  to  think, 
signifying  to  bring  one's  mind  or  judg- 
ment to  a  thing. 

CONSENT^  V.  To  accede. 

AiPPROBATION,  in  I^tin  appro- 
hatio,  is  compounded  of  ad  and  probo 
to  prove,  signifying  to  make  a  thing 
out  good. 

CONCURRENCE,  r.  To  agree. 

^sscn^  respects  the  judgment;  conr 
unt  respects  the  will.  We  assent  to 
ivhat  W6  think  true;  we  consent  to  the 
wish  of  another  by  agreeing  to  it  and 
allowing  it.  Some  men  give  their 
hasty  assent  to  propositions  which 
the^  do  not  fully  understand;  and 
their  hasty  consent  to  measures  which 
are  very  injudicious.  It  is  the  part 
of  the  tme  believer  not  merely  to 
assent  to  the  Christian  doctrines,  but 
to  make  them  the  rule  of  his  life ; 
those  who  consent  to  a  bad  action  are 
partakers  in  the  guilt  of  it. 

Approbation  is  a  species  of  assent ; 
concurrence  of  consent.  To  apprate 
is  not  merely  to  assent  to  a  thing  that 
is  right,  but  to  feel  it  positive^ ;  to 
have  the  will  and  judgment  in  accord- 
ance :  concurrence  is  the  consent  of 
many.  Approbation  respects  the 
practical  conduct  of  men  in  their  in- 
tercourse with  each  other:  assent  is 
given  to  speculative  truths,  abstract 
propositions,  or  direct  assertions.  It 
IS  a  happy  thing  when  our  actions 
meet  witb  the  approbation  of  others ; 
but  it  is  of  little  importance  if  we  have 
not  at  the  same  time  an  approving 
conscience:  we  may  often  assent  to 
the  preinises  of  a  question  or  proj)osi- 
tion,  without  admitting  the  deductions 
drawn  from  them* 


ASSENT. 

Concurrence  respects  matters  of  §•• 
neral  concern,  as  consent  respects  th^o 
of  individual  interest.    No  bill  in  the 
house  of  parliament  can  pass  for  a 
second  reading  without  the   amciir- 
rence  of  a  minority  :  no  parent  sboiiMI 
be  induced  by  persuasion  to  give  his 
consent  to  what  his  judgment  disap- 
proves.   Assent  is  opposed  tocootrar- 
diction  or  denial ;  consent  to  refusal  ; 
approbation  to  dislike  or  blame ;  am- 
currence  to  opposition :  but  we  may 
sometimes  seem  to  give  our  assent  to 
what  we  do  not  expressly  contradict, 
or  seem  to  approve  what  we  do  not 
blame ;  and  we  are  supposed  to  am» 
sent  to  a  request  when  we  do  not  posi- 
tively refuse  it.    We  may  apptvoe  or 
disaprove  of  a  thin^  without  giving  an 
intimation  either  ot  our  apprciation  or 
the  contrary:   but  concurrenu  can* 
not  be  altogether  a  negative  action  } 
it  must  be  signified    by  some  sigQ» 
although  that  need  not  necessarily  bs 
a  word. 

The  assent  of  some  people  to  thtt 
most  important  truths  is  so  tame» 
that  it  might  with  no  great  diffi- 
culty be  converted  into  a  contradio- 
tiou:  he  who  is  annious  to  obtain 
universal  approbatiouy  or  even  to 
escape  censure,  will  find  his  fate  de*. 
pictured  in  the  story  of  the  old  man 
and  his  ass:  according  to  the  old 
proverb,  '*  Silence  gives  consent : "  it 
IS  not  uncommon  for  ministerial  men 
to  give  their  concurrence  in  parlia 
ment  to  the  measures  of  administra- 
tion by  a  silent  vote,  while  those  of 
the  opposite  party  spout  forth  their 
opposition  to  catch  the  applause  of 
the  multitude. 

Precept  ga^  only  ^^  ^^  approbation  at 
icitoB,  and  eoapeb  an  ament  whleh  jadgcowBt 
fkeqnent^  jMda  wftk  idnctanoe,  evaa  wWn  <•• 
lajr  li  imponnile.  Hawksiwokh. 

Wfaatayer  bathe  reaaon,  K  appeaia  by  tlieeoM> 
mon  amwent  of  nanklDd  that  the  want  of  virtae 
doet  not  locur  equal  contempt  with  the  want  of 
parts.  HAwo«wo«m. 

There  h  o  mnch  differoace  between  tte  tqf* 
probation  ot  thejndffement  and  tbeaetnal  voH- 
tiou  or  the  wUl  wiUi  rolation  to  the  laiM  oMcct. 
aa  there  to  between  a  man's  viewlnf  n  dnkaUa 
thfaig  with  hit  eje  and  hk  nachlng  after  It  wHh 
hii  band.  SooTia 

Sir  Matthew  Hale  mentlont  one  case  wberela 
the  I>»da  may  alter  a  money  bUl  (that  it,  fton  a 
pteater  to  a  lea  time)— here  he  laTathe  bill  need 
not  be  aent  baok  to  tko  CommoM  for  their  omm 
citrrtMew 


ASSERT. 


ASSOCIATE. 
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•TO  ASSERT,    MAISTAIS,    VINDI- 
CATE, 

TO  ASSERT,  V.  To  affirm,  assert. 

MAINTAIN,  in  French  wiaittfenir, 
from  tlie  Latin  manus  and  ieneoy  signi- 
fies to  hold  by  the  hand,  that  is,  closely 

and  firmly. 

VINDICATE,  in  Latin  vindicahis, 
participle  of  vindico,  compounded  of 
vim  and  dicOj  signifies  to  pronounce  a 
Tiolent  or  positive  sentence. 

To  assert  is  tn  declare  a  thing  as 
oar  own ;  to  maintain  is  to  abide  b^ 
what  we  have  so  declared ;  to  vindk' 
caie  is  to  stand  up  for  that  which  con- 
cerns ourselves  or  others.  We  assert 
any  thing  to  be  true  ;  we  nuiintain  it 
by  adducing  proofs,  facts,  or  argu- 
ments ;  we  vindicate  our  own  conduct 
or  that  of  another  when  it  is  called  in 

Suesaon.  We  assert  boldlv  or  impv- 
ently ;  we  maintain  steadily  or  obsU- 
nately ;  we  vindicate  resolutely  or  in- 
solently. A  rii^it  or  claim  is  asserted, 
which  IS  avowed  to  belong  to  any  one; 
it  is  maintained  wlien  attempts  are 
made  to  prove  its  justice,  or  regfun  its 
possession ;  the  cause  of  the  asserter 
or  maintainer  is  vindicated  by  another. 
Innoceoce  is  asserted  by  a  positive 
declaration ;  it  is  maintained  by  re- 
peated assertions  and  the  support  of 
tesumony ;  it  is  vindicated  through  the 
interference  of  another. 

The  most  guilty  persons  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  assert  their  innocence  with  'the 
hope  of  inspiring  credit ;  and  some 
will  persist  in  maintaining  it,  even 
after  their  guilt  has  been  pronounced ; 
bat  the  really  innocent  man  will  never 
want  a  fnend  to  vindicate  him  when 
his  honor  or  bis  reputation  is  at  stake. 
Assertions  which  are  made  hastily  and 
inconsiderately  are  seldom  long  main- 
tained mxxYtoot  exposing  a  person  to 
ridicule ;  those  who  attempt  to  vindi- 
cate a  bad  canse  expose  themselves  to 
as  muchxeproach  as  if  the  cause  were 
their  own. 

WImi  the  giwtioal  booji  np  to  tbh  Ufb  point, 
l4««lat  gran  waiui^  wdliueuU  below, 
Tbea,  mDd  An  oaly,  Adiiii^  oftpring  qvHs 
Thonfe  ud  iMfo  oftlie  fieldt  aad  woodi, 
JtmrU  hb  nunk,  aad  rites  Into  aaa.        YouM. 

flfffhtiflci  iltAjn  ■  fripHTirt  ^imt  irf  hh  tin 
fBAicsMMTtftkeoailjor  Uw  Sapreno  Bataf* 


I  n  vimg  to  hs»miS^  J^n^mvsMsi 


ratber  dtin  to  dlieover  the  rifbt,  then  virtue  to 
vuUmtutn  It.  JonjUMh 

*rbJiMt  that  I  ibould  rtnMeaie  alone 
Tba  broken  truce,  or  for  the  farcmeh  atone. 

DaTDn* 

TO  ASSERT,  V.  To  affimiy  assert. 

ASSESSMENT,  V.  ToX. 

TO  ASSKVERATB,  V.  To  affirm. 
ASSIDUOUS,  V.  Active^  diligent. 
ASSIDUOUS,  V.  Seduloftis* 
TO  ASSIGN,  V.  To  adduce. 
TO  ASSIGN,  V,  To  allot,  assicrru 
TO  ASSIST,  V.  To  help. 
ASSISTANT,  V.  CoadjiUoT. 

ASSOCIATE,    COMPANION. 

ASSOCIATE,  in  Latin  associatus, 
participle  of  associo,  compounded  of 
at  or  ad  and  socio  to  ally,  signifies  ona 
united  with  a  person. 

COMPANION,  from  company, 
signifies  one  that  bears  company  (v. 
'Fo  accompany). 

Associates  are  habitually  together: 
companions  are  only  occasioimlly  in 
company. 

As  our  habits  are  formed  from  our 
associates,  we  ought  to  be  pp  ticular  in 
our  clioice  of  them :  as  our  compa" 
n<07i5  contribute  much  to  our  enjoy- 
ments, we  ought  to  choose  such  as  are 
suitable  to  ourselves. 

Many  men  may  be  admitted  as  rom- 
paniont,  who  would  not  altogether  be 
fit  as  associates. 

We  «fe  nuin>  Hingielinff  tingle  about  Oe 
vorld,  uahapp>  for  want  of  an  matortaU^  aa4 
pininjc  with  tlM  neeiHvltj  of  coaflnhig  their  tBoCt- 
meots  to  their  own  boioni.  JoHatov, 

There !«  a  dm«e  of  want  bj  which  the  free* 
dom  of  afeocy  if  almoit  dertrojed,  and  loog 
aNodatloa  wltji  fortaitooa  comj^ni»n»  will  at 
lait  relax  thr  utrktnesa  of  truth,  and  abate  the 
flnror  of  ilncerit j.  Johxiov. 

An  associate  may  take  part  with  us 
in  some  business,  and  share  with  us 
in  the  labour :  a  companion  takes  part 
with  us  in  some  concern,  and  shares 
with  us  in  the  pleasure  or  the  pain. 

AddiMM  contributed  more  than  a  fourth  part 
(of  the  la>t  Tolnme  of  the  Spectator),  and  the 
other  contributon  are  by  no  means  unworthj  ef 
appearing  as  hh  atneUUet,  Joanow. 

Thm  while  the  cordage  rtretchM  a»hore  wnf 

guide 
Onr  bnve  cowpmnints  tbro^  the  fweUlog  tidi} 
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iliwIilTj  If  ■■  till  — '  T  ud  M  both  had  a  iMff 
vaj  to  go,  ud  had  azperifocad  from  fonntr 
bardtblps  tiiat  thej  w«fTe  alike  onqoalilled  to  par- 
toe  their  Joanwy  alone,  they  agreed,  for  their 
■Mtaal  adfantage,  to  tritel  tofither.      Mooax. 

I  amt  uhwrta  that  there  b  a  viclonf  modeif  j 
which  jiaHy  dwartw  to  be  ridiealed,  aad  which 
than  very  penoaa  oftea  diMover,  who  ralue 
theoMcifCB  auMt  npon  a  well-hied  m^fidencu 
This  happeaa  when  a  man  ii  adiamed  to  act  up 
to  his  reatoo,  aad  woald  not,  npon  any  condder- 
atka,  ha  niptlacd  In  the  practice  of  those 
datim  Ibr  the  pcffimaaiiGa  of  which  be  wu  tent 
iito  tha  weild.  Asonov. 

ASSURANCE,    IMPUDENCE. 

ASSURANCE,  v.  Asturance,  eon' 
fidenct* 

IMPUDENCE  literally  implies 
shamelessneM.  Tliey  are  so  closely 
allied  to  each  other,  that  auurance  is 
distinguished  from  impudence  more  in 
the  manner  than  the  spirit ;  for  impu- 
dence has  a  gmssness  attached  to  it 
whicli  does  not  belong  to  asturance. 

Vulgar  people  are  impudent  because 
they  have  assurance  to  break  through 
all  the  forms  of  society ;  but  those  who 
ve  more  cultivated  will  have  their 
atturanee  controlled  by  its  decencies 
and  refinements. 

A  man  of  muurmnee^  though  at  flnit  it  only 
denoted  a  perwn  of  a  free  and  open  carriage,  la 
BOW  very  aaaany  applied  to  a  profligate  wretch, 
who  can  beaak  thronith  all  the  rule*  of  decency 
and  atorallly  wHhoot  a  bluih.  I  thall  endea- 
foar,  thcfcfcra,  la  thtt  cimy,  to  icotora  theae 
wordi  to  their  tme  nwaafaiir,  to  prevent  the  Idea 
oC  BBoderty  ikcm  betaf  conCBwidcd  with  that  of 
ahefpiihaeti,  aad  to  hioder  ia^iulence  from 
paming  fiir  Mtatrwnee.  Bitdsbx* 


TO  ASSURE,  V.  To  affirm. 
TO  ASTONisn,  V.  To  admire. 
ASTONISHMENT,  V.  Wbnder. 
ASTROLOGY,  t'.  Astronomy. 

ASTRONOMY,   ASTROLOGY. 

ASTTRONOMY  is  compounded  of 
the  Greek  «?«(  and  M/uo.ysigni^ingthe 
laws  of  the  stars',  or  a  knowledge  of 
their  lavrs. 

ASTROLOGY,  from  -of  and  xty^f, 
sifflifies  a  reasoning  on  the  stars. 

The  *  astronomer  studies  the  course 
and  movement  of  the  stars ;  the  astrO' 
loger  reasons  on  their  influence. 

The  former  observes  the  state  of  the 

heavens,  marks  the  order  of  time,  the 

clipses  and  the  revolutions  which 


arise  out  of  the  established  laws  of 
motion  in  the  immense  universe :  the 
latter  predicts  events,  draws  hon>-> 
scopes,  and  announces  all  the  vicis- 
situdes of  rain  and  snow,  heat  and 
cold,  &c.  The  astronomer  T'^lff^d'^rffi 
and  seldom  errs,  as  his  calcolatioiif 
are  built  on  fixed  rules  and  actual  ob- 
servations; the  astrologer  tieals  in 
conjectures,  and  his  imagination  often 
deceives  him.  The  astronomer  ex* 
plains  what  he  knows,  and  merits  the 
esteem  of  the  learned ;  the  astrologer 
hazards  what  he  tliinks,  and  seeks  to 
please. 

A  thirst  for  knowledge  leads  to  the 
study  of  astronomy:  an  inquietixle 
about  the  future  has  given  rise  to  <u- 
trology.  Many  important  results  for 
the  arts  of  navigation,  agricnltarcy 
and  of  civil  society  in  general,  have 
been  drawn  from  asironmmeul  re- 
searches :  many  serious  and  mis- 
chievous cfiects  have  been  produced 
on  the  minds  of  the  ignorant,  from 
their  faith  in  the  dreaovB  of  the  aUro- 
loger. 

ASYLUM,     REFUGE,     SHELTER, 
RETREAT. 

ASYLUM,  in  Latin  aiyhum^  in 
Greek  a<rt/>ii>,  compounded  of  «  priva- 
tive and  o^vyt^  plunder,  signifies  a  place 
exempt  finom  plunder. 

REFUGE,  in  Latin  refugimm,  from 
refugio  to  fly  away,  signifies  the  place 
one  may  fly  away  to. 

SHELTER  comes  firom  shelly  in 
high  German  schaleny  Saxon  sceala,  &c. 
from  the  Hebrew  cala  to  hide,  signify- 
ing a  cover  or  hiding  place. 

RETREAT,  in  French  retraUe^  La- 
tin retractus,  from  retraho,  or  re  and 
traho  to  draw  back,  signifies  the  place 
that  is  situated  behind  or  in  the  back 
ground. 

The  asylum^  refuge^  and  shelter,  all 
denote  a  place  o^  sfuety ;  but  the  for- 
mer is  fixed,  the  two  latter  are  occa- 
sional :  the  retreat  is  a  place  of  tran- 
cjuillity  rather  than  of  safety.  An 
asylum  is  chosen  by  him  who  has  no 
home,  a  refuge  by  him  who  is  appre-> 
hensive  of  danger:  the  French  emi- 
grants found  a  refuse  in  England,  but 
very  few  will  make  it  an  asylum,  llie 
inclemencies  of  the  weather  make  u) 
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seek  a  ikelter.   The  fatigues  and  toilt 
of  life  make  119  seek  a  retreat. 

It  is  the  part  of  a  Christian  to  a£Rml 
an  ai^iMi  to  the  helpless  orphan  and 
widow.  The  terrified  passenger  takes 
refuge  in  the  first  house  he  comes  to, 
when  assailed  hy  an  evil  disposed  moh. 
The  ressel  shattered  in  a  storm  takes 
skeiter  in  the  nearest  haven.  The 
man  of  bosiness,  wearied  with  the 
anxieties  and  cares  of  the  world,  dis- 
engages himself  from  the  whole,  and 
seeks  a  retreat  siuted  to  his  circum- 
stances* 

Tbr  mJntitufer  kaom%  ke  1m  Dot  fkrtogo 
hefon  he  will  mnt  vkh  mat  tattnm  Ibtt  Im 
nJMd  l|f  aophhtry  for  thtcotem  of  orror. 

Haweuwojitb. 


SiffltilMioB,  nam  wikiog  ikcm  VLu^, 
3ft  fad  r^fuw^  i«  t>>  ■MHinf aim  of  Tibet. 

CiiBinwi.iwiK 

la  raeftil  fue 
Tbe  attl0  itiBd,  ud  on  the  wowliai;  braTen 
C^Mt a  deplwiag <a»i,  by  man  fenook; 
Who  fo  tba  ciawdftfoott^v  htetUn  ftat. 
Or  neinlhe  «hetter  of  the  dovavanl  cave. 

Tfloaaoa. 

For  tUt,  thb  oaly  fhror  lot  ne  Mie, 
If  pK  J  caa  to  cooqaoM  Am*  be  duo : 
BH^oe  k  BoC,  hot  let  Biy  bodj  bate 
The  lait  nCresC  of  haman  Uod,  a  grave. 

Darmni. 

AT  ALL  TIMES,   V.  AlwaiJS. 

AT  LAST,  V.  Lastly. 

AT   LENGTH,   V.  Lostllj. 

TO   ATOTIS   FOR,    KXPIATE. 

ATONE,  or  at  one,  signifies  to  be 
at  peace  or  jzood  friends. 

£XPLATE,  in  Latin  expiatus,  par- 
ticiple of  espioy  compounded  of  ex  and 
pio,  signifies  to  put  out  or  make  clear 
by  an  act  of  piet^r. 

Both  these  terms  express  a  satisfac- 
tion ibr  an  offence  ;  but  atone  is  gen»- 
ral,  expiate  is  particular.  We  may 
otomjtjor  a  fault  by  any  species  of 
suffering ;  we  expiate  a  crime  only  by 
aufiering  a  I^al  punishment.  A  female 
often  suffidently  atones  for  her  vio- 
lation of  chastity  by  tbe  misery  she 
entails  on  herself;  there  are  too 
many  unfortunate  wretches  in  England 
who  expiate  their  crimes  on  a  gaUows. 

Neither  atonement  nor  expiation  al- 
ways necessarily  require  punishment  or 
even  suffering  from  the  offender.  The 
nature  of  the  atonement  depends  on  the 
will  of  the  individual  who  it  offended; 


expiations  are  finequently  made  bj 
means  of  performing  certain  religioui 
rites  or  acts  of  piety.  Offences  be- 
tween man  and  man  are  sometimes 
atoned  for  by  an  acknowledgment  of 
error ;  but  offences  towards  God  re- 
quire an  expiatory  sacrifice,  which 
our  Saviour  has  been  pleased  to  make 
of  himselfy  that  we,  tbniugh  Him, 
might  become  partakers  of  eternal 
life.  Expiation,  therefore,  in  the  re- 
ligious sense,  is  to  atonement  as  the 
means  to  the  end  :  atonement  is  often 
obtained  by  an  expiation^  but  there 
may  be  expiations  where  there  is  no 
atonement. 

Atonement  replaces  in  a  state  of  fa- 
vor ;  expiation  produces  only  a  real  or 
supposed  exemption  from  sm  and  its 
consequences.  Among  the  Jews  and 
heathens  there  was  expiation,  but  no 
atonement;  under  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation there  is  atonement  as  well  at 
expiation. 

O  let  tbe  blood,  alreadj  ipflt,  atone 
For  (he  past  crimes  of  curk*d  fiwodoiii 

Dbtmdl 

I  would  eameitlj  de«fae  the  ftoi^r-tetler  to  eoa* 
•idfr,  (hat  no  wit  or  mirth  at  the  ood  of  a  itoij 
cao  Mtone  for  the  half  hoar  that  haa  heea  knt 
befbre  tbejrcomtt  at  it. 

How  sacred  oafht  kioss*  Uvea  be  held, 

Wiico  but  tbe  deatli  of  one 

Demaitdt  an  empirir't  blood  for  expioUion. 

TO  ATTACH,  V,  To  offix. 

TO  ATTACH,  V.  To  adhere. 

ATTACHMENT,    AFFECTION, 
INCLINATION. 

ATTACHMENT  (r.  To  adhere^ 
respects  persons  and  things  :  AFFEC- 
TION {v.  Affection)  regards  persons 
only :  INCUNATION  has  respect 
to  things  mostly. 

Attachment,  as  it  regards  persons, 
is  not  so  powerful  or  solid  as  affection. 

Children  are  attached  to  those  who 
will  minister  to  their  gratifications; 
thev  have  an  affection  for  their  nearest 
and  dearest  relatives. 

Attachment  is  sometimes  a  tender 
sentiment  l>etween  the  persons  of  dif- 
ferent sexes ;  affection  is  an  affair  of 
the  heart  without  distinction  of  sex. 

The  passing  attachments  of  young 
people  are  seldom  entitled  to  serious 
notice ;  although  sometimes  they  may 
ripen  by  long  mtercourse  into  a  lauck 
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ATTEMPT. 


ATTEBfPT. 


An  tuay  is  used  alldgether  in  a 
figurative  sense  for  an  attempt  or  ew- 
deavour ;  it  is  an  inteliectaal  exertion. 
A  modest .  writer  apologizes  for  bis 
feeble  euay  to  contribute  to  tbe  gene- 
ral stock  of  knowledge  and  cultivation: 
hence  short  treatises  which  serve  as 
attempti  to  illustrate  any  point  in 
morals  are  termed  enayt^  among 
which  are  tlie  finest  productions  in 
our  langoage  from  the  pen  of  Addison, 
"Steele,  and  their  successors.  An  effort 
is  to  an  attempt  as  a  means  to  an  end; 
it  is  the  very  act  of  calling  forth  those 
powers  which  are  employed  in  an  at- 
tempts In  attempting  to  make  an 
escape,  a  person  is  sometimes  obliged 
to  make  desperate  effortir 

Attempti  at  imitation  expose  the 
imitator  to  ridicule  when  not  executed 
with  peculiar  exactness.  TriaU  of 
strength  are  often  foolhardy ;  in  some 
cases  attended  with  mischievous  con* 
sequences  to  the  trier.  Honest  endeo" 
vours  to  please  are  to  be  distinguished 
firom  idle  attempts  to  catcli  applause. 
The  first  essays  of  youth  ought  to  meet 
with  indulgence,  in  order  to  afford  en- 
couragement to  rising  talents.  Great 
attempts^  which  reomre  extraordinary 
efforts  either  of  body  or  mind,  always 
meet  with  an  adequate  share  of  pubUc 
applause. 

A  natoral  and  ancomtrafned  behaTfoar  bu 
flOOMtbioc  te  k  10  Bgreeftbltf  thtt  It  b  no  wonder 
to  KS  people  emdeavuring  after  IL  Bat  at  the 
aaoie  ttee  It  i»  w  very  bard  to  bit,  when  it  l»  not 
boin  wilb  ua,  that  people  often  make  tbemselTea 
rldkalont  In  MUmpUng  It.  Addison. 

To  brtnff  l(  to  fbe  trial,  will  yon  dare 
Onr  pipes,  oor  skill,  onr  Toices  to  compare  f 

DBTDBr. 

Whether  or  no  (said  8or rales  on  the  day  of 
bia  ezecatlon)  Ood  will  approve  of  my  actions  1 
know  not;  bnt  tUa  I  am  nun;  of,  that  I  have  at 
all  times  made  it  o^  eudtaeour  to  please  him. 

Addisom. 

T  aftenrards  made  several  tuayt  towards 
peaking.  Addisom. 

Tbe  man  of  M^cltj  best  Ire  biinself  to  dis- 
tress bb  enemy  by  methoila  probable  and  redn- 
clUe  to  reuoB  i  so  tbe  »aine  reasoa  will  fortify 
hta  enemy  to  Hade  tbesa  hb  rcfnilar  rffortt:  but 
jonr  fool  prfl|)pctB  with  such  notable  ioconsUtencj-, 
that  uo  coarse  of  tbougbt  can  evade  bis  macbina- 
tloba.  Sxf.] 


UNDERTAKING,  from  under- 
takCy  or  take  in  hand,  signifies  tha 
thing  taken  in  hand. 

ENTERPIUSE,  from  the  French 
enterprise  participle  of  entrependre  to 
undertake,  has  the  same  original 
sense. 

The  idea  of  sometliing  set  about  to 
be  completed  is  common  to  all  these 
terms.  An  attempt  is  less  complicated 
than  an  undertaking;  and  that  leas 
arduous  than  an  enterprise*  Attempts 
are  the  common  exertions  of  power 
for  obtaining  an  object :  an  undertak- 
ing involves  in  it  many  parts  and  par- 
ticulars which  require  thought  and 
judgement:  an  enterprise  has  mors 
that  is  haaardous  and  daneeroos  in  it; 
it  requires  resolution.  Attempts  are 
firequently  made  on  the  lives  and  pro- 
perty of  individuals;  undertakings 
are  formed  for  private  purposes ;  enter- 
prises are  commenced  for  some  great 
national  object. 

Nothing  can  be  efiected  withoot 
making  the  attempt;  attempts  are 
therefore  often  idle  and  unsoooessful, 
when  they  are  made  by  persoot  of 
little  discretion,  who  are  eager  to  do 
something  without  knowing  how  to 
direct  their  powers :  undertakings  are 
of  a  more  serious  nature,  and  involve 
a  man's  serious  interests ;  if  began 
without  adequate  means  of  bringing 
them  to  a  conclusion,  they  too  fre- 
quently bring  ruin  by  their  failure  on 
those  who  are  concerned  in  tliem : 
enterprises  require  personal  sacrifices 
rather  than  those  of  interest ;  he  who 
does  not  combine  great  resolution  and 
perseverance  with  consicjerable  bodily 
powers,  will  be  ill-fitted  to  take  part 
m  grand  enterprises. 

The  present  age  has  been  firaitful  in 
attempts  to  bring  premature  genius 
into  notice:  literary  undertakings 
have  of  late  degenerated  too  mudi 
into  mere  commercial  speculations: 
a  state  of  war  gives  birth  to  naval  and 
military  enterprises ;  a  state  of  peace 
is  most  favourable  to  those  of  a  scien- 
tiiic  nature. 


ATTEMPT,  UNDKRTAKING, 

ENTERPRISE. 

ATTEMPT  (v.  To  attempt)  ^ifpxi^ 
fies  the  thing  attempted. 


Why  wilt  thou  nub  to  certain  death  and 
la  ra&h  attempts  beyond  thy  tender  age  I 

DsTonr. 

When  I  bear  a  man  complain  of  his  betef  a»- 
fortunate  in  all  bis  undertakingtf  I  shrewdlj 
suspect  Um  for  a  very  weak  man  io  bis  affairs. 


ATTEND. 


ATTEND. 


lis 


voaU  be  ftv  trnttr^rtam  at  gnat 
lakoBTorlimBtfd  •uulrrf«4Ein»,  if  we  had  not  the 
of  umgiMyiaf  the  adranta^e*  which  we 
tte  capcct  flran  tbesk 


TO  ATTEND,  v*  To  accompony. 

TO  ATTBNO  TO,   MIND,  RBGARD, 

HICBD,  NOTICE. 

ATTEND,  in  French  attendre, 
latin  attenda,  compounded  of  at  or 
ad  and  tendo  to  stretch,  signifies  to 
stretch  or  bend  the  mind  to  a  thing. 

MIND|  from  the  noon  mindf  signi- 
fies to  have  in  the  nund. 

KEGARD,  in  French  regarder^ 
compounded  of  fv  and  ^ari^fr,  comes 
from  the  German  makret^  to  see  or 
look  at,  signifying  to  look  upon  again 
or  ^th  attention. 

HEED,  in  German  kmtken^  in  all 
probahilitj  comes  fiom  vito^  and  the 
JLatin  vidieo  to  see  or  pay  attention  to. 
NOITCE,  from  the  Latin  notitia 
kjiowle<%e^  signifies  to  get  the  know- 
lecbe  of  or  have  in  one's  mind. 

The  idea  of  fiung  the  mind  on  an 
object  is  commoo  to  all  these  terms. 
As  this  is  the  characteristic  of  aiten- 
turn,  attend  is  the  generic ;  the  rest 
are  specific  terms.  We  attend  in 
minding,  regarding^  heeding,  and 
noticing,  and  also  in  many  cases  in 
wluch  these  words  are  not  employed. 
To  vdnd  is  to  attend  to  a  thmg,  so 
that  it  may  not  be  forgotten ;  to  re- 
gard is  to  look  on  a  thing  as  of  im- 
portance; to  heed  is  to  attend  to  a 
thing  from  a  prindple  of  caution ;  to 
notice  is  to  thmk  on  that  which  strikes 
the  senses. 

We  attend  to  a  speaker  when  we 

bear  and  understand  his  words ;  we 

Mind  what  is  said  when  we  bear  it  in 

nund;  we  regard  what  is    said    by 

dwdling  and  reflecting  on  it ;  heed  is 

given  to  whatever  awu^ens  a  sense  of 

danger ;  notice  is  taken  of  what  passes 

outwardly.    Children  should  always 

ftUiid  when  spoken  to,  and  mind  what 

is  said  to  them ;  they  should  regard 

^  counsels  of  their  parents,  so  as  to 

Bab  them  the  rule  of  their  conduct, 

sod  kted  their  warnings  so  as  to  avoid 

t^  evil;    they  shouUi   tu/tice   what 

passes  before  them  so  as  to  apply  it  to 

Kne  useful  purpose.    It  is  a  part  of 

politeness  to  attend  to  eyery  minute 

cutnmstance  which  affects  the  com- 


fort and  convenience  of  those  with 
whom  we  associate:  men  who  are 
actuated  by  any  passion  seldom  pay 
any  regard  to  the  dictates  of  consci- 
ence; nor  heed  the  unfavourable  im- 
pressions which  their  conduct  makes 
on  others ;  for  in  fact  they  seldom  think 
what  is  said  of  them  to  be  worth  their 
notice, 

Convemtioo  will  nmtnralljr  ftarolih  vm  with 
hbu»  which  we  did  not  aUend  to^  and  maka  «• 
eujoj  oCbflr  meo'k  part*  and  reflnloM  ac  wvll  a» 
ovr  owD.  Adddov. 

Cetie  to  feqofit  me,  let  «■  mind  an  way, 
AsfAher  fonf  raqaire*  another  day.        DRVoirif. 

The  voice  of  rea*oa  l«  moie  to  be  regarded 
than  the  bent  of  anj  prcMnt  Inclination. 

Admmn. 
Ah !  whj  was  nain  lo  attractive  made. 
Or,  wbj  fond  man  to  caillj  betray'dK 
Whjr  heed  we  not,  wblle  oiad  we  hacte  alonfr. 
The  c^rtle  voice  of  peace  or  pleaanrei^  waa^  f 

CoLLim. 

I  bdieve  that  the  kaofwledice  of  Diydeo  wai 
cleaned  from  aecldental  intelllfence  and  varioua 
convenatlon,  bjr  vijsiiance  that  pemltled  nothings 
to  pam  without  notice.  JoBmov. 

TO  ATTEND,  WAIT  ON. 

ATTEND  (v.  To  attend  to)  is 
here  employed  m  the  improper  sense 
for  the  devotion  of  the  person  to  an 
object.  To  WAIT  on  is  the  same  as 
to  wait  for  or  expect  the  Wishes  of  an- 
other. 

Attendance  is  an  act  of  obligation; 
waiting  on,  that  of  choice.  A  piiy- 
sician  attends  his  patient;  a  member 
attends  in  parliament :  one  gentleman 
ufaits  on  another.  Wo  attend  a  per- 
son at  the  time  aod  place  appointed ; 
we  wait  on  those  with  whom  we  wish 
to  speak.  Those  who  dance  attend- 
ance  on  the  great  must  expect  every 
mortitication ;  it  is  wiser  therefore 
only  to  wait  on  those  by  whom  we  can 
be  received  upon  terms  of  equality. 

Attend  and  wait  on  are  likewise 
used  fur  being  about  the  person  of  uny 
one :  to  attend  is  to  bear  company  or 
be  in  readiness  to  serve ;  to  wait  on  is 
actually  to  pertbrin  some  service.  A 
nurse  attends  a  patient  in  order  to 
afibrd  him  assistance  us  occasion  re- 
quires ;  the  servant  waits  on  him  to 
perform  the  menial  duties.  Attend- 
ants  about  the  great  are  always  near 
the  person ;  but  men  and  women  in 
waiting  are  always  at  call.  People  of 
rank  and  fashion  have  a  crowd  of  at* 
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tendanti ;  those  of  the  middle  classes 
have  only  those  who  wait  on  thein. 

At  lengtb  ter  loid  dcMMidt  apon  tbe  plain 
IB  ponp,  attemdad  wftk  a  nui*ioai  tnOa. 

DftToni. 

One  of  Pope^  eonttnnC  demandi  wm  of 
eofltein  tbe  night;  and  to  tbeworouittetiMilctf 
•»  liim  In  Ui  clMmber  ke  was  ▼cry  bnrdenM>me; 
but  be  watcarerai  to  recompenao  her  want  of 
•leep.  JoBiwoM. 

TO  ATTBND,    HEARKEN,  LISTEN. 

ATTEND,  V.  To  attend  to. 
HEARKEN,  in  German  horchen^ 
is  an  intensive  of  horen  to  hear. 

LISTEN  probably  comes  firom  the 
German  Ititten  to  lust  afler,  because 
lutening  springs  from  an  eager  desire 
to  hear. 

Attend  is  a  mental  action ;  hearken 
both  corporeal  and  mental ;  litten  sim- 
ply corporeal.  To  attend  is  to  have 
the  mind  engased  on  what  we  hear ; 
to  hearken  and  luten  are  to  strive  to 
hear.  People  attend  when  they  are 
addressed ;  they  hearken  to  what  is 
said  by  others;  they  Utten  to  what 
passes  oetween  others. 

It  is  always  proper  to  attend,  and 
mostly  of  importance  to  hearken,  but 
frequently  improper  to  luten.  The 
mind  that  is  occupied  with  another 
olgect  cannot  attend :  we  are  not  dis- 
posed to  hearken  when  the  thing  does 
not  appear  interesting :  curiosity  often 
impels  to  Uitening  to  what  does  not 
concern  the  littener. 

Listen  is  sometimes  used  figura- 
tively for  hearing,  so  as  to  attend :  it 
is  necessary  at  all  times  to  litten  to 
the  dictates  of  reason.  It  is  of  great 
importance  for  a  learner  to  attend  to 
the  rules  that  are  laid  down:  it  is 
essential  for  young  people  in  general 
to  hearken  to  the  counsels  of  their 
elders;  and  to  listen  to  the  admoni- 
tions of  conscience. 

Haih*d  winds  the    topmost  brancbea  tcarcely 


Ai  if  tl9  tsacM  sons  tbey  did  cf /mtf . 

DnTDIH. 

What  a  delase  of  lost,  and  fraud  and  f io- 
lenco  wonid  in  a  little  dme  oferflow  the  whole 
nation,  if  these  wise  advocatea  for  iMrality  (the 
fnethinkers)  were  uahftnliy  kearkened  to. 


IVbile  ChnoabnsbM  stands  Uttening  to  the  noiie^ 
And  vendtfi  at  conftision  nnC  his  own. 

Owmavk 
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ATTENTION,   APPLICATION, 

STUDY. 

These  terms  indicate  a  direction  of 
the  thoughts  to  an  object,  but  Offering 
in  the  degree  of  steadiness  and  force. 
ATTENTION  {v.  To  attend  to) 
marks  the  simple  bending  of  the  mind. 
APPLICATION  (v.  To  address) 
marks  an  envelopment  or  encagemeat 
of  the  powers';  a  bringing  tliem  into 
a  state  of  dose  contact.  | 

STUDY,  firom  the  Latin  studeo  to      ^ 
desire  eagerly,  marks  a  degree  of  flH 
plication  that  arises  from  a  strong  ds- 
sire  of  attaining  the  object. 

Attention  is  the  first  requisite  for 
making  a  progress  in  the  acquirement 
of  knowledge ;  it  may  be  pven  in  nr 
nous  degrees,  and  it  rewards  acconj- 
ingto  the  proportion  in  vrhich  it  if 
given ;  a  divided  of  f enf ton  is  howevtt 
more  hurtful  than  otherwise;  it  re- 
tards the  progress  of  the  learner  while 
It  injures  his  mind  by  improper  ex»^ 
dse.  Application  is  requisite  for  tbe 
attainment  of  perfection  in  any  p«^ 
suit;  it  cannot  be  partial  or  variablf, 
like  attention;  it  must  be  thecoor 
stant  exerdse  of  power  or  the  regular 
and  uniform  use  of  means  for  the  at- 
tainment of  on  end:   youth  b  d» 
period  for  application,  when  the piwen 
of  body  and  oAiid  are  in  full  vigOBr; 
no  degree  of  it  in  after  life  will  supply 
its  defideucy  in  younger  ^rears.  StMrnf 
is  that  speaes  ot  application  which  u 
most  purely  intellectual  in  its  nature ; 
it  is  the  exercise  of  the  mind  for  itsdf 
and  in  itsdf,  its  native  effort  to  arrive 
at  maturity ;  it  embraces  both  o^toi- 
tion  and  application.     The  student 
attends  to  ail  he  hears  and  sees;  sf- 
plies  what  he  has  learnt  to  the  acquire- 
ment of  what  he  wishes  to  learn,  and 
di^sts  the  whole  by  the  exercise  of 
r^exion:   as  nothing  is  thoronghly 
understood  or  properly    reduced  to 
practice    witboQt .  study^   the  proAs- 
sional  man  must  choose    this   road 
in  order  to  reach  the  summit  of  excel* 
lence. 

Tbose  whom  sorrow  Uwapttdtatcs  to  evioy  flia 
plessnres  of  cOBtemplstion,  amy  pcoperlj  ^rKP 
to  such  divecslons,  provided  tbtj  an  tasooart,  m 
laj  strong  hold  oo  the  otlenlfon.  Jmuma* 

1  coaM  heutily  wish  there  was  th«  tamm  «^ 
pUcmttan  ud  endcafoars  to  CttlUvale  «Bi  te- 
fTOTo  oor  charcb  musie  o  htTt  hcea  isMij  W- 
itoved  opoD  thatof  the  slaft. 
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be  MiMd  wkb  nlf U  or  pw- 
b  mamej^  bat  kBowledge  b  to  be  gaie- 

%  ttm^  JOKMOH. 

TTEBTriON,  V.  Heed. 

TENTIVB,  CAREFUL. 

SNriVE marks  a  readiness  to 
9.T0  attend  to). 
BFUL  signifies  full  of  care  (v. 
^idtude). 
epithets  denote  a  fixedness 
:  we  ore  attentive  in  order  to 
md  and  improve :  we  are  care- 
wl  mistakes.  An  attentive 
profits  by  what  is  told  him  in 
,  his  task:  a  careful  scholar 
f  his  exercises  correctly. 
/MM  respects  matters  of  judg- 
mre  relates  to  mechanical  ac- 
B listen  attentively;  we  read 
I  earefkdfy.  A  servant  must 
rtnpe  to  the  orders  that  arc 
n^  and  carrful  not  to  injure 
tor^s  property.  A  translator 
attentive  ;  a  transcriber  care- 
tradesman  ought  to  be  atten- 
he  wishes  of  his  customers, 
%l  in  keeping  his  accounts. 

tf  the  pe»kHH  b  to  iCir  up  the  soni, 

to  •ndenCaodioj^f  and  to  make  tbe 

■flfie  yrtfSotonM  and  attentivf  fn  the 

of  kli  ilBilpn.  AnoisiON. 

Mbe  aeearif/Mloronr  wonis  an  our 
l«ftrfrom  ipeaUiig  asdolo;:  ill. 

Stucle. 

uc,  V.  AppareL 

r|7DK,  I',  Action^  gesture, 

BACT5   ALLURE,    INVITE, 
ENGAGE. 

ACT,  in  Latin  attractum, 
I  of  attraJiOy  compounded  of 
and  trahoy  signifies  to  draw 

RE,  V.  To  allure, 
rSy  in  French  inviter,  Latin 
mpounded  of  I'/i  privative  and 
"OkI,  signifies  the  contrary  of 
th«t  is,  to  seek  or  ask. 
iGRf   compounded  of  en  or 
e  French  gage  a  pledge,  sig- 
dud  as  by  a  pledge. 
I  attractive  which  draws  the 
towards  itself;  that  is  allure 
b  awakens  desire;    that  is 
rhich  offers  persuasion  ;  that 
i;^  which  tales  possession  of 
f  VMe  AVU  Glnrd  aid  Ronband 


the  mind.  The  attention  is  attracted; 
the  senses  are  allured;  the  under^ 
standing  is  invited;  the  whole  mind  is 
engaged.  A  particular  sound  attracti 
the  ear;  the  prospect  of  gratificatioa 
allures  ;  we  are  invited  by  the  advan- 
tages wliich  offer;  we  are  engaged  by 
those  which  already  accrue. 

The  person  of  a  female  is  attractive; 
female  beauty  involuntarily  draws  all 
eyes  towards  itself;  it  awakens  admi- 
ration :  tlie  pleasures  of  society  are 
alluring ;  they  create  in  the  receiver 
an  eager  desire  for  still  fiirther  enjoy- 
ment; but  when  too  eagerly  pursued 
they  vanish  in  the  pursuit,  and  leave 
the  mind  a  prey  to  listless  uneasiness  : 
the  weather  is  inviting ;  it  seems  to 
persuade  the  reluctant  to  partake  of 
Its  refi^sments :  the  manners  of  a 
person  are  engaging ;  they  not  only 
occupy  the  attention,  but  they  lay  hold 
of  the  affections. 

At  thh  time  of  uDlTcnal  inlgratioa,  vbea  9h 
molt  f veiy  one  coatlderable  enooffa  to  attrud 
regard  liai  retired  Into  tbe  coaoCrj,  I  have 
ofifli  been  tenpled  to  inquire  vbat  bapptnca  io 
to  be  gained  bj  tblt  itated  KceMlon.      Johmom. 

Seneca  baa  attempted  aot  onljr  to  pacliy 
as  in  mbfoftnoe,  bat  almost  to  mUure  ni  to  It  bj 
rrprcMntlng  it  ai  neoeuarj  to  the  pleasnref  of  tbe 
mind.  He  tnvUei  hl«  pnpU  to  calamit/  ai  tbe 
Syrciii  ailurtd  tbe  pasaenseti  to  their  eoaiti,  bj 
promi«io<r  that  he  kball  retom  with  inereaie  of 
l(oowlef1se.  Joumvoh. 

Tjie  preteat,  wbaterer  it  be,  teklom  engofee 
our  attention  to  much  a«  vbat  it  to  come.  Bi^a. 

ATTRACTIONS,      ALLUREMKNTTS, 
CHARMS. 


ATTRACTION  (r.  To  attract)  sig- 
nifies the  thing  that  attracts. 

ALLUREMENT (r.  To  fl//ttrc)  sig- 
nifies the  thing  that  allures, 

CHARM,  from  the  Latin  carmen  a 
verse,  signifies  whatever  acts  by  an 
irresistible  influence,  like  poetry. 

*  Besides  the  synonymous  idea 
which  distinguishes  these  words,  they 
are  remarkable  for  the  common  pro- 
perty of  being  used  only  in  the  plural 
when  denoting  the  thing  that  attracts^ 
allures,  and  charms,  applied  to  fe- 
male endowments,  or  the  influcnc* 
of  person  on  the  heart :  it  seems  that 
in  attractions  there  is  something  na- 
tural ;  in  allurements  something  arti- 
ficial :  in  charms  something  moral  and 
intellectual. 
:  **  Attraitt,  appat,  chanBet.** 
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Attrattums  lead  or  draw;  allure^ 
mentt  win  or  entice ;  charms  seduce  or 
captiyate.  The  human  heart  is  always 
exposed  to  the  power  of  female  attrac- 
tiom;  it  is  euarded  with  difficulty 
against  the  aUurementt  of  a  coquette ; 
it  is  incapable  of  resisting  the  united 
charms  of  body  and  mind. 

Females  are  indebted  for  their  at- 
tractions and  charms  to  a  happy  con- 
formauon  of  features  and  figure;  but 
they  sometimes  borrow  their  allure- 
ments from  their  toilet.  Attractions 
consist  of  those  ordinary  graces  which 
nature  bestows  on  women  with  more 
or  less  liberality;  they  are  the  con^ 
mon  property  of  the  sex:  allure* 
ments,  of  those  cultivated  nraces  formed 
b/  the  aid  of  a  faithful  looking  glass 
and  the  skilful  hand  of  one  anxious 
to  please :  charms,  of  those  singular 
graces  of  nature  which  are  granted  as 
a  rare  and  precious  gift;  they  are  the 
peculiar  property  of  the  individual 
possessor. 

Defects  miexpectedly  discovered 
tend  to  the  diminution  of  attractions ; 
allurements  vanish  when  the  artifice 
is  discovered ;  charms  lose  their  effect 
when  time  or  habit  have  rendered  them 
too  familiar,  so  transitory  is  the  in- 
fluence of  mere  person.  Attractions 
assail  the  heart  and  awaken  the  tender 
passion;  allurements  serve  to  com- 
plete the  conquest,  which  will  however 
De  but  of  short  duration  if  there  be 
not  more  solid  though  less  brilliant 
charms  to  spbstitute  affection  in  the 
place  of  passion. 

.  When  applied  as  these  terms  may 
be  to  other  objects  beside  the  per- 
sona) endowments  of  the  female  sex, 
attractions  and  charms  express  what- 
ever is  very  amiable  in  tnemselves; 
allurements  on  the  contrary  whatever 
is  hateful  and  congenial  to  the  baser 
propensities  of  human  nature.  A 
courtesan  who  was  never  possessed  of 
charms,  and  has  lost  all  personal  at- 
tractions, may  by  the  allurements  of 
dress  and  manners,  aided  by  a  thou- 
sand meretricious  arts,  still  retain  the 
wretched  power  of  doing  incalculable 
mischief. 

An  attract'wn  springs  from  some- 
thing remarkable  and  striking ;  it  lies 
in  the  exterior  aspect,  and  awakens  an 
interest  towards  itself:  a  cAarm  acts 
by  a  secret,  aU-powerful|    and  irre- 


ustible  impulse  on  the  soul ;  it  springs 
from  an  accordance  of  the  object 
with  the  affections  of  the  heart ;  it 
takes  hold  of  the  imagination,  and 
awakens  an  enthusiasm  peculiar  to 
itself:  an  allurement  acts  on  the 
senses;  it  flatters  the  passions;  it  en- 
slaves the  imagination.  A  musical 
society  has  attractions  for  one  who  is 
musically  inclined;  for  music  has 
charms  to  soothe  the  troubled  soul : 
fashionable  sodety  has  too  many  al- 
lurements for  youth,  which  are  not 
easily  withstood. 

The  music,  the  eloquence  of  the 
preacher,  or  the  crowds  of  hearers, 
are  attractions  for  the  occasional 
attendants  at  a  place  of  worship: 
the  society  of  cultivated  persons, 
whose  character  and  manners  have 
been  attempered  hy  the  benign  in- 
fluence of  Christianity,  possess  pecu- 
liar charms  for  those  who  have  a  con- 
geniality of  disposition ;  the  present 
lax  and  undisciplined  age  is  however 
but  ill-fitted  for  the  fonuation  of  such 
society,  or  the  susceptibility  of  such 
charms :  people  are  now  more  prone 
to  yield  to  the  allurements  of  plea- 
sure and  licentious  gratification  in 
their  social  intercourse.  A  military 
lifis  has  powerful  attractions  for  wi- 
vraturous  minds;. glory  has  irresisti- 
ble charms  for  the  ambitious :  the  al- 
lurements of  wealth  predominate  in 
the  minds  of  the  great  bulk  of  man- 
kind. 

.  This  eMtnt  wai  ft  fine  paity^eoUmred  gMIe^ 
vhlcb,  MM  Homer  tdlt  n»,  had  all  the  tOtrmeHotu 
of  the  tez  wrottght  ioto  it.  Addoom. 

How  justly  do  I  fUl  ft  ffterllcetoiloth  and 
luxory  In  the  place  where  I  txA  jlelded  to  thoM 
aliurementi  which  wdooed  me  to  devlftte  from 
temperance  and  innooeBce.  Jc 


Jboo  made  ft  vlilC  to  Veaag,  the  deity 
sides  over  lore,  end  hefged  of  her  as  ft  pftitiaaiftt 
fiivour,  that  she  wonld  lead  her  for  ft  mhttm  Umee 
charmi  with  which  she  snhdaed  the  hearta  of 
gods  ftod  moi.  Anntioii. 

TO  ATTRIBUTE,   V.  To  OSoibe. 

ATTRiBmrK,  V.  QuaUiy. 

AVAIL,  USE,  SERVICE. 

AVAIL,  compounded  of  a  or  md, 
and  the  French  valoir,  Latin  valeo, 
to  be  strong,  that  is,  to  be  strong  for  a 
purpose. 

USE,  in  Latin  usus,  participle  of 
Mtor  to  use,  signifies  the  capaatj  to 
be  used. 
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SERVICE,  in  French  $erviee, 
Latin  ierviiumy  from  servioy  signifies 
tbeproperty  or  act  of  senring. 

Tncse  terms  are,  properly  speaking, 
epithets  applied  to  things  to  charac* 
terise  their  fitness  for  being  employed 
to  advantage.  Words  are  of  no  omit/ 
when  Cher  do  not  influence  the  person 
addrewed;  endeavours  are  of  no  ute 
which  do  not  eflect  the  thing  pro- 
posed ;  people  are  of  no  teroUx  who 
do  not  contribute  thmr  pcwtion  of  as- 
sistance. When  entreaties  are  found 
to  be  of  no  avai(,  females  sometimes 
try  the  force  of  tears :  prudence  for- 
bids ns  to  destroy  any  tning  that  can 
be  turned  to  a  u$e :  economy  enjoins 
that  we  should  not  throw  aside  a  thing 
so  kmg  as  it  is  fit  for  §ervke. 

The  intercession  of  a  firiend  may 
be  availabie  to  avert  the  resentment 
of  one  who  is  offended :  useful  lessons 
of  experience  may  be  drawn  from  all 
the  events  of  life :  whatever  is  of  the 
best  quality  vrill  be  found  most  teroiee^' 

What  de«  tt  «r«il,  Aonicb  Saiwca  Ind  tMshC 
■■  gaoi  monMj  m  CbrM  UdnpU  from  the 
■—t>  CraantLAaBw 

A  aw  villi  gmt  tidnC^  tot  void  of  dlwie- 
tioa,  h  Hke  PuljphimM  ia  the  fable,  atrosff  uul 
VUad,  cadMd  with  an  Irroalitftte  force,  which 
toK  waat  of  iiglK  la  of  no  tue  to  him.   AoDUoa. 

The  Graeka  la  the  havoic  ai^e  weoi  to  have 
teeavBaeqaatetedwKhtheiiae  oTifoo,  the  moat 
•erHceoftle  of  aB  the  I 


TO  AVAIL,  v.  To  signify. 

AVARICIOUS,    MISBRLV,    PARSI- 
MONIOUS,  NIGGARDLY. 

AVARICIOUS,  from  the  Latin 
meo  to  desire,  signifies  in  eeneral 
kmg^ig  for,  l>ut  by  distinction  longing 
(brmooey. 

MISERLY  signifies  like  a  miser  or 
wuerahle  moa,  for  none  are  so  miser- 
able as  the  lorers  of  money. 

PARSIMONIOUS,  fircmithe  Latin 
parco  to  spare  or  sare,  signifies  lite- 
rally saving. 

NIGGARDLY  is  a  frequentative  of 
nich  or  dose^  signifies  very  nigh. 

The  moaricuna  man  and  the  muer 
are  one  and  the  same  character,  with 
this  exception,  that  the  muer  carries 
his  passion  for  money  to  a  still  greater 
excess.  An  avaricious  man  shows  his 
love  of  money  in  his  ordinaiy  dealinjgs; 


but  the  miser  lives  upon  it,  and  suflFefs 
every  deprivation  rather  than  part  with 
it.  An  avariciotis  man  may  sometime^ 
be  indulgent  to  himself,  and  generous 
to  others ;  the  miser  is  dead  to  eveiy 
thing  but  the  treasure  which  he  has 
amassed. 

Parsimonious  and  niggardh  are  the 
subordinate  characteristics  of  avarice. 
The  avaricious  man  indulges  his  pas- 
sion for  money  by  parsimony,  that  is, 
by  saving  out  of  himself,  or  by  nig' 
gardly  ways  in  bis  dealings  with 
others.  He  who  spends  a  farthing  on 
himself,  where  others  with  the  imme 
means  spend  a  shilling,  does  it  by 
parsimony:  he  who  looks  to  eveiy 
farthing  in  the  bargains  he  makes,  gets 
the  name  of  a  niggard.  Avarice 
sometimes  dokes  itself  under  the  name 
of  prudence  :  it  is,  as  Goldsmith  says, 
oflen  the  only  virtue  which  is  left  a 
man  at  the  age  of  seventy-two.  The 
miser  is  his  own  greatest  enemy,  and 
no  man*s  friend ;  his  ill-gotten  wealth 
is  generally  a  curse  to  him  by  whom  it 
is  inherited.  A  man  is  sometimes  ren- 
dered parsimonious  by  circumstances; 
he  who  first  saves  from  necessity  but 
too  often  ends  with  saving  from  incli- 
nation. The  niggard  is  an  object  of 
contempt,  and  sometimes  hatred; 
every  one  fears  to  lose  by. a  man  who 
strives  to  gain  from  all. 

Tbou^h  the  apprehemioat  of  the  aged  maj 
jostkfj  a  cautioos  frai^alitjr,  ihej  can  hj  no  aieaaa 
excoae  a  lordid  avarice.  Rlaib. 

At  aome  lone  miser  vldtiof  hie  itora, 
Beoda  at  bia  treaaure,  coonta,  leeonnta  It  o*er  ; 
Hoardfi  after  hoarda  hit  ritlnc  imptarat  fill, 
Yh  ttUI  he  tlshf,  for  hoardt  are  wantlnf  atUI. 
That  to  OBJ  hreaat  altemala  paattoot  rfte, 
Pleat*d  wkh  each  blla  that  Hmv'a  to  man  tap- 

plka. 
Yet  oft  a  ^Ifh  pre? alia  and  aorrowa  fUl, 
To  tee  the  board  of  homaabllaito  amalL 


Artnttron;  died  In  Septemher  1779,  and  to 
the  tarpriteof  hit  friends  left  a  coBtidenhleaam 
of  monej,  tat ed  bj  great  jMrrtmonjf  out  of  a 
feiyatodenitetnconie.  JoBRtoM. 

I  hare  heard  Dodtley*  by  whom  Akeotid^ 
**  Pteaturet  of  the  hme^naHan  **  arat  publtalH 
ed,  relate,  that  when  the  copj  ww  offered  hloi, 
he  carried  the  work  to  Pope,  who,  haflof  lookeA 
into  It,  adrlaed  Mm  not  to  make  a  niggwrdlp 
ofcr,  forthla  waa  no  every  day  writer. 

JoB>ao% 

AVABicious,  t;.  Covetous, 
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AITDACITY,  BPFRONTBRY,  HAR- 
DIHOOD OR  HARDINESS, 
BOLDNESS. 

AUDACITY,  (torn  audacious,  in 
French  audacieuXf  Latin  audax,  from 
audeo  to  dare,  signifies  literally  the 
quality  of  daring. 

EFFRONTERY  is  compounded  of 
ef,  en,  or  in,  andirons  a  face,  signify- 
ing propensity  to  stand  face  to  face. 

HARDIHOOD  or  IIARDINESS, 
from  hardy  or  hard,  signifies  a  capa- 
city to  endure  or  stand  the  brunt  of 
difficulties,  opposition,  or  shame. 

BOLDNESS,  from  hold,  in  Saxon 
hald,  is  in  all  probability  changed  from 
bald,  that  is,  uncovered,  open-fronted, 
without  disguise,  which  are  the  cha- 
racteristics of  boldness. 

The  idea  of  disregarding  what  others 
regard  is  common  to  all  these  terms. 
Audacity  expresses  more  than  effron" 
tery  :  the  first  has  something  of  ve- 
hemence or  defiance  in  it ;  the  latter 
that  of  cool  unconcern :  hardihood  ex- 
presses  less  than  boldness;  the  first 
nas  more  of  determination,  and  the 
second  more  of  spirit  and  enterprise. 
Audacity  and   ejfrontery  are  always 
taken  in  a  bad  sense ;  hardihood  in  an 
indifferent,  if  not  a  bad  sense;  bold* 
neM,  in  a  good,  bad,  or  indifierent  sense. 
*  Audacity  TtkBiVs  haughtiness  and 
temerity ;  tffrontery  the  want  of  all 
modesty,,  a  total  shamelessness ;  har- 
dihood indicates  a  firm  resolution  to 
meet  consequences;  boldnets  b.  spirit 
and  courage  to  commence  action.   An 
audacious  man  speaks  with  a  \ofij 
tone,  without  respect  and  without  re^ 
flection;  his hauj^htv demeanour  makes 
bim  forget  what  is  clue  to  his  superiors. 
Effrontery  discovers  itself  by  an  inso- 
lent air;  a  total  unconcern  for  the 
opinions  of  those  present,  and  a  dis- 
regard of  all  the  forms  of  civil  society. 
A  hardy  mtm  speaks  with  a  resolute 
tone,  which  seems  to  brave  the  utmost 
evil  th^t  can  result  from  what  he  says. 
A  bold  man  speaks  without  reserve, 
undaunted  by  the  quality,  rank,  or 
haughtiness  of  those  whom  he  ad- 
dresses. 

It  requires  audacity  to  assert  false 
claims,  or  vindicate  a  lawless  conduct 
in  the  presence  of  accusers  and  judges; 


it  requires  ejfrontery  to  ask  a  favotir 
of  the  man  whom  one  has  basely  in- 
jured, or  to  assume  a  placid  anoQB- 
cemed  air  in  the  presence  of  those  by 
whom  one  has  been  convicted  of  imr 
grant  atrocities ;  it  requires  hardihood 
to  assert  as  a  positive  fact  what  u  du- 
bious or  suspected  to  be  folse ;  it  re- 
quires boldness  to  maintain  the  truth 
in  spite  of  every  danger  vrith  which 
one  IS  threatened. 

Audacity  makes  a  man  to  be  hated ; 
but  it  is  not  always  such  a  base  metal 
in  the  estimation  of  the  world  at  it 
ought  to  be;  it  freauently  passes  cur- 
rent for  boldness  wnen  it  is  practised 
with  success.  Ejfrontery  makes  a 
man  despised ;  it  is  of  too  mean  and 
vulgar  a  stamp  to  meet  with  general 
sanction ;  it  is  odious  to  all  bat  those 
by  whom  it  is  practised,  as  it  seems 
to  run  counter  to  every  principle  and 
feeling  of  common  honesty.  Hardi" 
hood  is  a  die  on  which  a  roan  stakes 
his  character  for  veracity;  it  serves 
the  purpose  of  disputants,  and  finer 
quently  brings  a  man  through  diflB- 
culties  which,  with  more  deliberation 
and  caution,  might  have  proved  his 
ruin.  Boldness  makes  a  man  oniTer- 
sally  respected  though  not  always  be- 
loved :  a  bold  man  is  a  particolar 
favourite  with  the  fair  sex,  with  whom 
timidity  passes  for  folly,  and  boldness 
of  course  for  great  talent. 

Audacity  is  the  characteristic  of  re- 
bels ;  effrontery  that  of  villains ;  har- 
dihood is  serviceable  to  gentlemen  of 
the  bar ;  boldness  is  indispensable  in 
every  great  undertaking. 

As  kBovIcdce  wiUioaC  juUoe  oeght  to  he 
cmlted  coDolDf  rather  than  vhtdom,  to  a  niad 
ptrpeivd  to  meK  danger*  V  eicltid  hy  lis  owa 
cegenieM  and  not  the  public  good,  deserrei  the 
maie  of  audacity  rather  than  of  fortltade. 


I  eovid  never  forbear  to  wish  that  while  elee 
it  every  daj  maUiplyinc  tedacmeatt,  aad  tSatk* 
ias  forth  with  more  hardraed  effnnterjh  vIxtiM 
woald  not  withdraw  the  infloence  of  tier  prsaesKC 

Jonsoii* 

I  de  not  Sod  aojr  ooe  so  hardjf  at  pieaeat  ae 
to  den  J  that  theee  are  very  great  advaataffea  fai 
the  enjojoimt  of  a  plentlfol  fertane.    Bini«B&. 

A  held  tongne  aad  a  foehle  arm  are  tlw  qna- 
Uflcatloos  of  Draoees  la  VirgU.  Annuots. 

Bold  In  the  eoanell  board. 
Bat  ca«tlo«i  in  the  Md,  he  sfaomi'd  the  swoid. 


♦  YUe  MuA:  **  BardleNae,  aadaee^  cifoalcrie.* 
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lO  AVBNOB,  RBVENGB, 
VINDICATE. 

AVENGE,  REVENOEy  and 
VINDICATE,  all  spring  from  the 
tame  soQroe,nttnelj,the  Ladn  viadieo, 
the  GredL  avIsuu*,  compoondfid  of  t» 
ID  and  tan  justice^  si^iyin^  to  pro- 
nouaoe  joftioe  or  pat  justice  in  foroa. 

The  idea  common  to  these  terms  is 
that  of  taking^  op  some  one's  canse. 

To  avenge  is  to  punish  in  behalf  of 
another ;  to  reeenfe  is  to  ponish  for 
oneTsself;  to  Mdicale  is  to  defend  an- 
other. 

The  wrongs  of  a  penoD  are  avenged 
or  revenged;  his  fights ntrindicaUd, 

The  act  a£  avengu^f  thoo^  at- 
tended with  the  inmction  of  pain,  is 
oftentimes  an  act  of  humanity,  and 
mhrays  an  act  of  justice ;  none  are 
the  suSerers  but  such  as  merit  it  for 
their  oppressioo ;  whikt  those  are  be- 
nefitted who  are  dependant  for  sun- 
port  :  this  is  the  act  of  God  himself, 
who  always  «Miiges  the  oppressed  who 
look  up  to  him  for  support;  and  it 
ought  to  he  the  act  of  all  nis  creatures, 
who  are  inrested  with  the  power  of 
punishing  ofienders  and  protecting  the 
helpless.  Revenge  is  the  basest  of  all 
nctioos,  and  the  spirit  of  revenge  the 
BBOSt  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
Chretien  principles  of  fbrgi?ing  inju- 
ries, and  xetuming  good  for  evil;  it 
is  gratified  only  with  inflicting  pain 
without  any  prospect  of  advanta^. 
Vmdicaiian  is  an  act  of  generosity 
and  humanity;  it  is  the  production  of 
good  without  the  infliction  of  pain : 
the  claims  of  the  widow  and  orphan 
call  for  viitdieaiian  from  those  who 
have  the  time,  talent,  or  ability,  to 
take  their  cause  into  their  own  hands : 
EogMmd  can  boast  of  many  noble 
vimdiaUors  of  the  rights  of  humanity, 
not  eioepiing  those  which  concern 
the  brute  creation. 


4aj  iten  eomr,  Ctet  graat  avtngtmf  day, 
WkcB  Tnft  iprond  sloricttatte  dntttlMlllay. 


Bj  a  eoatlmed  teria  of  Ioom,  thovfh  appa- 
naiOj  trirfal  eratMeatlmra,  tht  beait  k  often  at 
Ifcoroagbly  eompted,  as  by  the  connbiioa  of 
f  ef  CImm  eaonncM  crtan  vbidk  fprioir 
aaMiioB,  or  gnat  mengt^    Blmb. 


I^jvcd  or  uppiMUd  by  tbe  world,  tbe  good 
IS  JBgfc^ap  to  a  jodgo  who  will  vMUtmU  hh 

BLAia. 

TO  AVER)  V.  To  asseverate. 


AVERSE,  V.  Adverse. 

AVERSE,     UNWILLING,      BACK- 
WARD,   LOATH,    RELUCTANT. 

AVERSE,  in  Latin  avertui,  par- 
ticiple ofaverto,  compounded  otverto 
to  turn,  and  a  from,  signifies  the  state 
of  having  the  mind  turned  from  a 
thing. 

UPJWILLING  literally  signifies 
not  willing. 

BACKWARD  signifies  having  the 
will  in  a  backward  direction. 

LOATH,  from  to  loathy  denotes  tbe 
quality  of  loathing. 

RELUCTANT,  fixnn  the  Latin  re 
and  lucto  to  struegle,  signifies  strug- 
gling with  the  willagainst  a  thing. 

Averse  is  positive,  it  marks  an  ac- 
tual sentiment  of  dislike ;  unwilling 
is  negative,  it  marks  the  absence  of 
the  will;  backward  is  a  sentiment 
betwixt  the  two,  it  marks  a  leaning  of 
the  will  against  a  thing;  loath  and  re- 
luctant mark  strong  feelings  of  aver^ 
sion.  Avertion  is  an  habitual  sen- 
timent; unwillingneu  and  backward- 
ness are  mosUy  occasional ;  loath  and 
reluctant  always  occasion^. 

Aversion  must  be  conquered ;  «n- 
willingness  must  be  removed;  back- 
wardness  must  be  counteracted,  or 
uiged  forward;  loathing  und  reluc- 
tance must  be  overpowered.  One  who 
is  averse  to  study  will  never  have  re- 
course to  books;  but  a  child  may  be 
unwilling  or  backward  to  attend  to  his 
lessons  from  partial  motives,  which 
the  authority  of  the  parent  or  master 
may  correct;  he  who  is  loath  to  receive 
instruction  will  always  remain  igno- 
rant; he  who  is  reluctant  in  doing  his 
duty  will  always  do  it  as  a  task. 

A  miser  is  averse  to  nothing  so 
much  as  to  parting  with  his  money ; 
he  is  even  unwilling  to  provide  him- 
self with  necessanes,  but  he  is  not 
backward  in  disposing  of  his  money 
when  he  has  the  prospect  of  getting 
more ;  friends  are  loath  to  part  who 
have  had  many  years'  enjoyment  i  u 
each  other's  society;  we  are  reluc- 
tant in  giving  unpleasant  advice.  L*azy 
people  are  averse  to  labour:  those 
who  are  not  paid  nre  unwilling  to 
work;  and  those  who  are  paid  less 
than  others  are  backward  m  giving 
their  services  :  every  one  is  loath  to 
give  up  a  favourite  pursuit,  and  wYian 
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compelled  to  it  by  drcumstances  they 
do  it  with  reluctance, 

or  «I1  tbe  nee  of  animtb,  alone, 

Tbe  bees  lia?0  eoamoD  dtift  of  tkeir  owa  ; 

B«t  (wbftt^  more  btrange)  their  modeit  eppettte% 

Averte  ftom  Veoni,  flj  the  nnptlal  rite*. 

Dmi 


I  pnt  vfth  thee, 
A»  wietdwi  that  an  doabtf al  of  hereafter 
Part  with  their  lives,  unwUUngt  toothy  aad  Cear- 

And  trembliox  at  ftitartty.  Rowe. 

▲U  men,  even  the  nott  depraved,  are  tuluect 
more  or  len  to  companctioni  of  coDKience ;  hot 
hacJtward  at  the  tame  time  to  refifii  the  gaini  of 
dlAooeity,  or  the  pleaiareB  of  vice.         Bl4uu 

E>n  thus  two  friends  coodemnM 

Embrace,   and   klii^   and   take  ten  tbouand 

leavei, 
Loathtr  a  budred  timii  to  part  than  die. 

SflAUPiAas. 

From  better  baUtatkura  *pam*d, 

RebicttuU  dost  thon  rove. 
Or  grieve  tat  friendship  onretamM, 


Or  unregarded  love  I 


GoiiMMlTIU 


AVBRSIONyANTIPATHY^DISLIKV, 
HATRED,    REPUGNANCE. 

AVERSION  denotes  tbe  quality  of 
being  averse  (v.  Averse), 

ANTIPATHY,  in  French  anti^ 
ptUhie,  Latin  antipathiay  Greek  axr.- 
iraQuiy  compounded  of  atr*  against, 
and  va6ux  feeling,  signifies  a  feeling 
against. 

DISLIKE,  compounded  of  the  pri- 
vative di$  and  likCy  signifies  not  to 
like  or  be  attached  to. 

HATRED,  in  German  hass,  is  sup- 
posed by  Adelun^  to  be  connected  with 
neiss  hot,  signifying  beat  of  temper, 

REPUGNANCE,  in  French  re- 
pugnance, Latin  repugnantia  and  re- 
pugnoy  compounded  of  re  and  oti^no, 
signifies  the  resistance  of  the  reelings 
to  an  object. 

Aversion  is  in  its  most  general  sense 
the  generic  term  to  these  and  many 
otlier  similar  expressions,  in  which 
case  it  is  opposed  to  attachment: 
the  former  denoting  an  alienation  of 
the  mind  from  an  object ;  the  latter  a 
knitting  or  binding  of  the  mind  to  ob- 
jects: it  has,  however,  more  com- 
monly a  partial  acceptation,  in 
which  it  is  justly  comparable  with  the 
above  wgrds.  Aversion  and  antipathy 
apply  more  properly  to  things ;  dislike 
and  hatred  to  persons  i  repugnance  to 
actions,  that  is,  such  actions  as  one  is 
called  upon  to  perform. 


Aversion  and  antipatl^.^eeta  to  be 
less  dependent  on  the  will,  and  to 
have  their  origin  in  die  temperament, 
or  natural  taste, particularly  the  latter, 
which  sprines  from  causes  that  are 
not  always  visible ;  it  lies  io  the  pby* 
sical  organization.  Antipathy  it  in 
Act  a  natural  aversion  opposed  to 
sympathy :  dislike  and  hatred  are  on 
the  contrary  voluntary,  and  seem  to 
have  their  root  in  the  ai^ry  passions 
of  the  heart ;  the  former  is  less  deep- 
rooted  than  the  latter,  and  is  coi&^ 
fnonly  awakened  by  slighter  causes  t 
repugnance  is  not  an  nabitoal  and 
lasting  sentiment,  like^the  rest;  it  is  a 
transitory  but  strong  dislike  to  what 
one  is  obliged  to  do. 

An  unfitness  in  the  temper  to  har- 
monize with  an  object  produces  over- 
$ion :  a  contrariety  in  the  nature  of 
particular  persons  and  things  octsar 
sions  antipathies^  although  some  pre- 
tend that  there  are  no  such  myste* 
rious  incongruities  in  nature,  and 
that  all  antipathies  are  but  averdom 
early  engendered  by  the  influenoe  of 
fear  and  the  workings  of  imagination; 
but  under  this  supposition  we  are 
still  at  a  loss  to  account  fi>r  those 
singular  effects  of  fear  and  imagina- 
tion in  some  persons  which  do  not 
discover  themselves  in  others  :  a  di^ 
ference  in  the  character,  habits,  and 
manners,  produces  dislike :  injuries, 
quarrels,  or  more  commonly  the  in- 
fluence cf  malignant  passions,  occa^ 
sion  hatred:  a  contrariety  to  one's 
moral  sense,or  one's  humours, awakens 
repugnance. 

People  of  a  quiet  temper  have  an 
aversion  to  disputing  or  argumenta- 
tion ;  those  of  a  gloomy  temper  ha've 
an  aversion  to  society :  aniipatkiet 
mostly  discover  themselves  in  earij 
life,  and  as  soon  as  the  object  comes 
within  the  view  of  the  person  afiected : 
men  of  different  sentiments  in  religion 
or  politics,  if  not  of  amiable  temper, 
are  apt  to  contract  dislikes  to  each 
other  by  frequent  irritation  in  dis- 
course :  when  men  of  malignant  tem- 
pers come  in  collision,  nothing  but 
a  deadly  hatred  can  ensue  from  their 
repeated  and  complicated  aggressions 
towards  each  other  :  any  one  who  is 
under  the  influence  of  a  misplaced 
pride  is  apt  to  feel  a  repugnance  to 
acknowledfge  himself  in  an  error. 
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Aveniomi  produce  an  imxious  desire 
for  the  removid  of  the  object  ditliked : 
mttipatkie$  produce  the  most  violent 
phrsical  lerulsion  of  the  frame,  and 
veaement  recoiling  from  the  object; 
penons  have  not  onfrequently  oeen 
known  to  bint  awaj  at  the  sight  of 
insects  for  whom  this  antipathy  has 
been  conceived :  duUket  too  often 
betnj  themselves  by  distant  and  un- 
ooorteons  bdiavioor :  ludred  assumes 
everj  form  which  is  black  and  horrid: 
repugnanct  does  not  make  its  appear- 
ance nntil  caUed  forth  by  the  necessity 
of  the  occasion. 

Aveniam  will  never  be  so  stiong  in 
a  well  regolated  mind,  that  they  can- 
not be  overcome  when  the  cause  for 
them  is  removed,  or  they  are  found  to 
be  ill-funded;  sometwies  they  lie 
in  a  vicious  temperament  formed  by 
nature  or  habit,  in  which  case  they 
will  not  easily  be  destroyed;  a  sloth- 
ful man  will  find  a  difficulty  in  ovei^ 
coming  his  avernen  to  labour,  or  an 
idle  man  his  aversion  to  steady  appli- 
cation. Antipathies  may  be  indulged 
or  resuted :  people  of  irritable  tem- 
peraments, pardcularly  females,  are 
liable  to  them  in  the  most  violent 
degree ;  but  those  who  are  fully  per- 
suaded of  their  fiillacy  may  do  much 
by  the  force  of  conviction  to  diminish 
their  violence.  Dislikes  are  often 
groundless,  or  have  their  origin  in 
trifles,  owing  to  the  influence  of  ca- 
price or  humour:  people  of  sense 
will  be  ashamed  of  them,  and  the  true 
Christian  will  stifle  them  iu  their 
birtli,  lest  they  grow  into  the  formi- 
dable passion  o(  hatred,  which  strikes 
at  the  root  of  all  peace,  which  is  a 
mental  poison  that  infoses  its  venom 
into  all  tne  sinuouties  of  the  heart,  and 
poUntee  the  sources  of  human  afiection. 
Repugnance  ought  always  to  be  re- 
sisted whenever  it  prevents  us  ftom 
doing  what  either  reasou,  honour,  or 
datT  require. 

Aversions  are  applicable  to  animals 
as  well  as  men:  dogs  have  a  parti- 
cular aversion  to  beggars,  most  pro- 
bably ftom  their  suspicious  appear- 
ance; in  certain  cases  likewise  we 
may  speak  of  their  antipathies,  as  in 
the  instance  of  the  dog  and  the  cat : 
according  to  the  schoolmen  there  ex- 
isted also  antipathies  between  certain 
plants  and  vegetables;  hot  these  an 


not  borne  out  by  fiurts  sufficiently  strong 
to  warrant  a  belief  of  their  existence. 
Dislike  and  hatred  are  sometimes  a(K 
plied  to  things,  but  in  a  sense  less 
exceptionable  than  in  the  ftmner  case : 
disltke  does  not  express  so  much  as 
aversion,  and  aversum  not  so  much  as 
hatred:  we  ought  to  have  a  hatred 
for  ^ce  and  sin,  an  aversion  to  gos- 
sipping  and  idle  talking,  and  a  dts- 
like  to  the  frivolities  of  fashionable 
life. 

I  cannot  forbear  maitloalnf  a  trike  ot  cfotWi^ 
for  wIkhd  I  have  alwaja  bad  a  mortal  tatrHoni 
1  ncaa  tbe  a«tbora  of  mfrooin  wbo  are  Bevcr 
mnUoiied  In  aaj  wocfca  but  tbeir  own.  Anoiaow. 

Tbrre  b  one  vpedM  of  ferror  wbleb  thow  wbo 
are  onwilling  to  unffipr  tbe  rrproacb  of  cowar» 
dice  bave  wiaeljr  dlfntfled  witb  the  aame  of  afUlr- 
pathjf,  A  aian  bas  Indeed  no  dread  of  barm 
fhKD  an  fniret  or  a  worm,  bot  bii  tmtipmO^ 
tarna  him  pale  wbeneveff  tbegr  i^protcb  him. 


Every  man  whom  buitnew  or  cnrioiit j  ban 
thrown  at  laripe  Into  tbe  world,  will  recollect 
many  Initencct  of  foodncm  and  dUlike,  which 
bave  forced  tbeoaielvet  npon  him  witbont  the 
Intervention  of  bh  Jodgnent.  Jobmoic 

One  pnnUmcnt  that  attenda  the  lyinfr  *nd 
decritfnl  penoa  is  the  hatred  ot  all  tboae  whom 
he  either  bat,  or  wovM  bave  deceived.  I  do  net 
mj  that  a  Chrifitfam  can  lawfollj  hate  any  oM^ 
and  jet  I  aArm  that  aome  majr  very  wortbilj 
demrve  to  be  hated.  South. 

In  tbif  dilemma  Ariftopbane*  conqnered  bla 
repufnamee,  and  detennlned  npon  pmratinf 
Maaelf  on  tbe  itafe  fw  the  fliat  time  in  hl^  llfr. 

CVUVKMLKKO. 

AUGMENTATION,  V.  Increosc. 

TO  AUGUR,  PRESAGE,  FOREBODE, 
BETOKEN,  PORTEND. 

AUGUR,  in  French  augurer,  Latin 
augurium,  comes  firom  avis  a  bird,  as  an 
augury  was  originally,  and  at  all  times, 
principally  drawn  from  the  song,  the 
flight,  or  other  actions  of  birds. 
'  PKESAGE,  in  French  presage, 
from  the  Latin  prst  and  sagio  to  be 
instinctively  wise,  signifies  to  be  thus 
wise  about  what  is  to  come. 

FOREBODE    is    compounded    of 
fore  and  the  Suxon  bodian  to  declare, 
signifying  to  pronounce  on  futurity. 

BETOKEN  signifies  to  serve  as  a 
token. 

PORTEND,  in  Latin  portendo, 
compounded  ofpor  for  pro  and  tendo, 
signifies  to  set  ur  sliow  forth. 

Augur  signifies  either  to  serve  oi 
make  use  ofna  an  augury ;  to/orebode, 
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AUGUR- 


AVOID. 


and  pretage  is  to  form  a  conclusion  in 
one's  own  mind :  to  betoken  or  portend 
is  to  serve  as  a  sign.  Persons  or  things 
augur  ;  persons  onXy  forebode  or  pre- 
tage ;  thin^  only  betoken  or  portend. 
Auguring  is  a  calculation  of  some 
future  event,  in  which  the  imagination 
seems  to  be  as  much  concerned  as  the 
understanding :  presaging  is  rather  a 
oonclusioD  or  deduction  of  what  may 
be  from  what  is ;  it  lies  in  the  under- 
standing more  than  in  the  imagination : 
foreboding  lies  altogether  in  the  ima- 
gination. Things  are  said  to  betoken^ 
which  present  natural  signs ;  those  are 
•aid  to  portend,  which  present  extra- 
ordinary or  supernatural  signs. 
-  It  augurs  ill  for  the  prosperity  of  a 
country  or  a  state  when  its  wealth  has 
increased  so  as  to  take  away  the  ordi- 
nary stimulus  to  industry,  and  to  in- 
troduce an  inordinate  love  of  pleasure. 
We  presage  the  future  greatness  of  a 
man  from  the  indications  which  he 
gives  of  possessing  an  elevated  charac- 
ter. A  distempered  mind  is  apt  to 
forebode  every  ill  from  the  most  trivial 
circumstances.  We  see  with  plea- 
sure those  actions  in  a  child  which 
betoken  an  ingenuous  temper :  a  ma- 
riner sees  with  pain  the  darkness  of 
the  sk^  which  portends  a  storm :  the 
moralist  augurs  no  good  to  the  morals 
of  a  nation  from  tlie  lax  discipline 
which  prevails  in  the  education  of 
youth ;  he  presages  the  loss  of  inde- 
pendence to  the  minds  of  men  in  whom 
proper  principles  of  subordination  have 
not  been  early  engendered.  Men 
sometimes  forebode  the  misfortunes 
which  happen  to  them,  but  they  oflener 
forebode  evils  which  never  come. 

Tbrre  H  always  an  augury  to  be  takn  of 
viMt  a  peac«  to  UMj  to  be,  flrom  tb«  prdhnlnaiy 
•tcps  tbat  are  oiade  to  hdog  H  aboat. 


An  opinion  ba*  been  lon(  eoacehred.  that 
qntcknew  of  Inf  enthw,  aecnracy  of  jndpnent,  or 
nfrnt  of  knowledge,  appearioff  before  tbe  nasal 
time,  premge  a  tbort  lUe.  Johwion. 

lYbat  rooarimce^reftotfct^  revelation  rtMn, 
Bworinf  nt  that  a  daj  b  appointed  mhn  God 
a  HI  rmdnrto  ever>  man  accordlof  to  bit  works. 

BtAIB. 

ncilPd  in  tbe  wir.s*d  lnbaUtaDt>  of  the  air, 
Mhn  auaplcet  Ibrir  notn  and  dighti declare : 
O!  Mj^-for  all  rdigiont  ritta  jiortnul 
A  bappj  vojafc  and  a  pra^Vooaend.  Dmydkm. 


All  mofethan  commoo  menncei  an  end : 

A  blaae  hefktna  bicvitj  of  Hfr, 

At  Ifhrlgbieaihm  »bouJd  tnlt  a  iane.  Yoom. 


AUGUST,  V.  Magisterial. 

AVIDITY,   GREBDINBSS,  BAGBR* 

NESS, 

'  Are  epithets  expressive  of  a  strong 
desire. 

AVIDITY,  in  Latin  aviditas,  from 
aveo  to  desire,  expresses  very  strong 
desire. 

GREEDINESS,  finmi  the  German 
fifrif ,  and  begehren  to  dtute,,  signi- 
fies the  same. 

EAGERNESS,  from  eoftr,  and 
the  Latin  acer  sharp,  signi&s  acute- 
ness  of  feeling. 

Avidity  is  in  mental  desires  what 
greediness  is  in  animal  appetites: 
eagerness  is  not  so  vehement,  but 
more  impatient  than  avidity  or  greedi- 
ness. Avidity  and  greediness  respect 
timplv  the  desire  of  possessing;  eager- 
ness  the  general  desire  of  attaining  an 
object.  An  opportunity  is  seixe^  witb 
avidity:  the  miser  grasps  at  money 
with  greediness,  or  the  glnttbn  devours 
with  greedineu :  a  person  rims  with 
eagerness  in  order  to  get  to  the  place 
of  destination:  a  sol<fier  figjhts  with 
eagerneu  in  order  to  conquer:  a 
lover  looks  with  eager  impatience  for 
a  letter  from  the  object  of  bis  a£fec- 
tion. 

Avidity  is  employed  i^  an  ad- 
verbial form  to  qualify  an  action  ;  we 
seize  with  avidity :  greediness  marks 
the  abstract  quality  or  habit  of  tbe 
mind ;  greediness  is  the  characteristic 
of  low  and  brutal  minds :  eagerness 
denotes  the  transitory  state  of  feeling  ; 
a  person  discovers  his  eagerness  in  hu 
looks. 

I  bare  beard  that  Addfaoo*b  m^iOy  4id  mC 
Mtbiy  lltelf  with  tbe  air  of  imown,  bat  Ckaf  wUh 
freat  eagtmtit  be  laid  bold  oo  bli  |ii«|>niHiin  of 
tbeproiCt.  Jo— enw. 

Bidtfae  naliitiHi,  when  tbe  grtei^  wrifbinf. 
To  forge  its  rarenooa  jawa,  hnria  all  Ma  wnnllh. 
And  ftandii  blnuelf  npon  tbn  •plittlog  deck 
For  tbe  laat  pinnfeb  I«i. 

AVOCATION,  V.  BusiiiesSy  oca/- 
pation. 

TO  AVOID,    ESCHEW,    SHUN, 

ELUDE. 

AVOID,  in  French  eviter,  Latin 
evito,  compounded  of  e  and  vitoL  pro- 
bably from  viduus  void,  signifies  to 
make  one's  self  void  or  fret  from  a 
thing. 


AVOID. 


AUSTERE. 


ISS 


ESCHEW  and  SHUN  both  come 
hom  the  Gennan  tchaien^  Swedish 
sl^y&c.  when  it  signifies  to  fly. 

ELUDE,  in  French  tluder,  Latin 
tbtda,  compounded  of  e  and  ludoy  sig- 
nifies to  get  one's  self  ont  of  a  thi^ 
by  a  trick. 

Avoid  is  both  generic  and  specific ; 
we  onotd  in  t$€keming  or  ihunningf  or 
we  mnid  without  achtming  or  lAaii- 
uing.  Various  onotrivances  are  re- 
qmute  for  avoiding;  ackewing  and 
sihraaiag  consist  mAj  of  j^ng  out  of 
the  waj,  of  not  coming  in  contact ; 
ehuKmgf  as  its  deriTStion  denotes,  has 
more  of  artifice  in  it  than  any  of  the 
ftuiner.  *  We  avM  a  troublesome 
▼isitor  under  real  or  feigned  pretences 
of  ill-health,  prior  eng^pement,  and 
the  like;  we  esdkcv  evil  company  by 
not  going  into  any  but  what  we  know 
Co  be  fpifd ;  we  ikmrn  the  sight  of  an 
ofiensive  object  by  turning  into  an- 
other road ;  we  elude  a  punishment  by 
gsctine  oat  of  the  way  of  those  who 
hare  die  power  of  inflicting  it. 

Prudence  enables  us  to  avoid  many 
of  the  evils  to  which  we  are  daily 
exposed':  nothii^  but  a  fixed  prin- 
dpie  of  religion  can  enable  a  man  to 
aekew  the  temptations  to  eiil  which 
lie  in  his  path :  fear  will  lead  us  to 
sfam  a  mad  man,  whom  it  is  not  in 
our  power  to  bind  :  a  want  of  all  prin- 
ople  leads  a  man  to  elude  bis  credit- 
ors, whom  be  wishes  to  defraud. 

The  best  means  of  avoiding  quar- 
reb  is  to  avoid  giving  ofience.  The 
surest  preservative  of  our  innocence  is 
to  eschew  evil  company,  and  tlie  surest 
preservative  of  our  health  is  to  ihun 
every  intemperate  practice.  Those 
who  have  no  evil  design  in  view  will 
have  nu  occasion  to  elude  the  vigilance 
of  the  law. 

We  speak  o£  avoiding  a  danger,  and 
ikunming  a  danger :  but  to  avoid  it  is 
in  general  not  to  fall  into  it ;  to  ihun 
it  is  with  care  to  keep  out  of  the  way 
of  it. 

lUftaf  tketrom^lj  eooM&ni  tb«  natare  of 
tka  pMiiou,  I  ka? •  UHide  tt  bj  ttad j  bow  t« 
•MMtkemrjitelBfty  Mcrae  to  ae  from  time 
■UpwmUttoM. 


Of  aaay  tMogi,  tooia  ftw  I  tlnll  nrpbio ; 
Tnek  tkeeto  Mamtke  daagon  of  tko  onia, 
Aad  koir  at  lesftk  tke  profljUiM  ikove  to  ffala. 

De 


Tke  vaiy  TnOia,  bendfaif  tkom  the  Mow, 
Ekidm  tbo  deotk,  ud  dinppoloCi  Uifoe.  Pont. 

TO  AVOW,  V.  To  acknowledge. 

AUSPICIOUS,    PROPITIOUS. 

AUSPICIOUS,  from  auspice,  in 
Latin  auspicium  and  auspex,  com- 
pounded of  avis  and  spicio  to  behold, 
signifies  favourable  according  to  the 
inspection  of  birds. 

PROPITIOUS,  in  Latin  propUius, 
probably  from  prope  near,  because 
the  heathens  always  solicited  their 
deities  to  be  near  or  present  to  give 
their  aid  in  favour  or  their  designs ; 
hence  propitious  is  figuratively  applied 
in  the  sense  of  favourable. 

Auspicious  is  said  only  of  things ; 
propitious  is  said  onlv  of  persons  or 
things  personified.  Tnose  things  are 
auspicwus  which  are  casual,  or  only 
indicative  of  good ;  persons  are  pro- 
piticus  to  the  wishes  of  another  who 
listen  to  their  requests  and  contribute 
to  their  satisfaction.  A  journey  is 
undertaken  under  auspicious  circum- 
stances, where  every  thine  incidental, 
as  weather,  society,  and  the  like,  bid 
fair  to  afford  pleasure ;  it  is  under- 
taken under  propitious  circomstances 
when  every  thing  favours  the  attain- 
ment of  the  object  for  which  it  was 
begun.  Whoever  has  any  request  to 
make  ought  to  seize  the  auspicious 
moment  when  the  person  of  wnom  it 
is  asked  is  in  a  pleasant  firame  of  mind ; 
a  poet  in  his  invocation  requests  the 
muse  to  be  propitious  to  him,  or  the 
lover  conjures  his  beloved  to  be  prO" 
pitious  to  his  vows. 

Still  follow  where  auayM<m*  falot  laviti^ 
CaiCH  the  happy,  and  the  wretched  ilight, 
SoootT  shall  jarriBf  elemeflta  aake, 
Tbaa  troth  with  gain,  than  faiterest  with  rlgbt. 


!  thii  lentaa  into  hh  rale  rabOaed 
Aairaliaadloof  in  gmt  feUcitj, 
1«^  or  Ui  friends  and  of  hit  iBii  €«e*MP«f. 


Who  lofet  a  gardeo  lotea  a  greenhoaae  too  s 

UncoMdotti  of  a  leta  pnpttUui  cllme^ 

There  blooma  eiotic  beantj,  Cowm. 

AUSTERE,    RIGID,   SEVKRB, 
RIGOROUS,   STERN. 

AUSTERE,  in  Latin  austerus  sour 
or  rough,  from  the  Greek  avtt  sicca  to 
dry,  signifies  rough  or  harsh,  fix>m 
diDUght. 
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AUSTERE. 


AWAIT. 


RIGID  and  RIGOROUS,  from 
rigeOf  Greek  fiyt*-,  Hebrew  reg  to  be 
stiff,  flignifies  stiffness  or  onbending- 
ness. 

SEVERE,  in  Latin  severus,  comes 
from  ssvus  cniel. 

STERN,  in  Saxon  $ierne^  German 
iireng  strong,  has  the  sense  of  strict- 
ness. 

AuUere  applies  to  ourselves  as  well 
as  to  others;  rigid  applies  to  our- 
selves only;  Meoere^  rigorous,  stem, 
apply  to  others  only.  We  are  austere 
in  our  manner  of  living ;  rigid  in  our 
mode  of  thinking;  austere^  severe, 
rigorous,  and  stern,  in  our  mode  of 
dealing  with  others.  Effeminacy  is 
opposed  to  austerity,  pliability  to 
riMdity. 

The  austere  man  mortifies  himself; 
the  rigid  man  binds  himself  to  a  rule  : 
the  austerities  formerly  practised 
among  the  Roman  Catholics  were  in 
many  instances  the  consequence  of 
rigid  piety:  the  manners  of  a  man 
are  austere  when  he  refuses  to  take 
part  in  any  social  enjo^rments ;  his 
probity  is  rigid,  that  is,  inaccessible 
to  the  allurements  of  gain,  or  the 
urgency  of  necessity  :  an  austere  life 
consists  not  only  in  the  privation  of 
every  pleasure,  but  in  the  infliction  of 
every  pain ;  r^id  justice  is  unbiassed, 
no  less  by  the  fear  of  loss  than  by  the 
desire  ofeain :  the  present  age  affords 
no  exam{wes  o(  austerity,  but  too  many 
of  its  opposite  extreme,  effeminacy ; 
and  the  rigidity  of  former  times,  in 
modes  of  thinki^  has  been  succeeded 
by  a  culpable  laxity. 

Austere,  when  taken  with  relation 
to  others,  is  said  of  the  behaviour ; 
severe  of  the  conduct :  a  parent  is 
austere  in  his  looks,  his  manner,  and 
his  words  to  his  child ;  he  is  severe  in 
the  restraints  he  imposes,  and  the 
punishments  he  inflicts:  an  austere 
master  speaks  but  to  command,  and 
commands  so  as  to  be  obeyed ;  a  le- 
vere  master  punishes  every  fault,  and 
punishes  in  an  undue  measure:  an 
austere  temper  is  never  softened;  the 
countenance  of  such  an  one  never  re- 
laxes into  a  smile,  nor  is  he  pleased 
to  witness  smiles  :  a  severe  temper  is 
ready  to  catch  at  the  imperfections 
of  others,  and  to  wound  the  offender : 
'  judge  should  be  a  rigid  adminis- 


trator of  justice  between  man  and 
man,  and  severe  in  the  punishment  of 
offences  as  occasion  requires;  but 
never  austere  towards  those  who  ap- 
pear before  him;  austerity  of  man^ 
ner  would  ill  become  him  who  sits  a 
protector  of  either  the  innocent  or  the 
mjured. 

Rigor  is  a  species  of  great  severity, 
namely,  in  the  infliction  of  pomsv* 
ment ;  towards  enormous  offenders,  or 
on  particular  occasions  where  an  ex^ 
ample  is  requisite,  rigor  may  be 
adopted,  but  otherwise  it  mans  a 
cruel  temper.  A  man  is  austere  in  his 
manners,  severe  in  his  remarks^  and 
rigorous  in  his  discipline. 

Austerity,    rigidity,    and  severity, 

may  be  habitual ;  rigor  and  stemneu 

are  occasional.    Sternness  is  a  spedei 

of  severity,  more  in  manner  than  in 

direct  action ;  a  commander  may  issue 

his  commands  sternly,  or  m  despot 

may  issue  his  stern  decrees. 

AutteHty  h  the  proper  antidote  to  ladal* 
cnice;  thedinasoiof  the  nOuAmw^mht&j 
wn  cured  by  eoatrwies.  Jmamnu 

In  tblngB  which  are  not  loiBedinteij  tnl^iecC  to 
lellKloas  or  moral  oooilderationy  it  la 
to  be  too  loof ,  or  too  Hjfld^ln  the«|ght. 

Joi 

If  yon  are  hard  or  contraeted  In  jonr  jmtf^ 
wtntMt  ttt'trt  In  your  eenanratiand  oppranlToiB 
yonr  deaUnf* ;  then  conctnde  with  cattalBty  IkMI 
what  jon  had  termed  pietj  waa  bat  an 


It  It  not  bj  rigor0u$  dlieipUae  nod 
ttutttrity  that  the  afed  can  malntala  an 
ant  orer  jonthftil  minda. 

A  man  nrere  he  was,  and  »tem  to  vinw, 
I  knew  him  well,  and  ereiy  tmaaC  knew ; 
Tet  he  was  kind,  or  If  severe  te  angbt. 
The  love  he  bore  to  learning  waa  la  fkalL 


It  to  a  stent  eriticbm  to  say,  that  Mr.  Poj^ 
to  not  a  translation  of  Homer.         CouasmMJkan* 

AUTHOR,  v.  Writer. 

AUTHORITATIV£,       V.       Comir 

manding. 

AUTHORITY,  V.  Infiusnct. 

AUTHORITY,        V.       Potver, 
strength, 

TO     AUTHORIZE,    V.  To    COm' 

missioTu 

TO  AWAIT,  WAIT  FOR,  LOOK  FOR, 
EXPECT. 

AWAIT  and  WAIT,  in  German 


AWAKEN. 


AWAKEN. 
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woarienf  comes  from  wakren  to  see  or 
look  after. 

EXPECT,  in  Ladn  expecto  or  €x- 
nectOf  cumpoanded  of  ex  and  tpeeto^ 
signifies  to  look  out  after. 

All  these  terms  have  a  reference  to 
luturityy  and  our  actions  with  regard 
to  it.  " 

Amtut,  wait  for,  and  took  for,  mark 
a  calculation  of  consequences  and  a 
preparation  for  them;  and  expect 
simply  a  calculation  :  we  often  expect 
without  awaiting,  waiting,  or  looking 
for,  but  never  the  reverse. 

Await  is  said  of  serious  thin^ ;  wait 
and  look  for  are  terms  in  familiar  use  ; 
expect  is  employed  either  seriously  or 
otnerwise.  A  persou  expects  to  die, 
or  awaits  the  hour  of  his  dissolution ; 
he  expects  a  letter,  waits  for  its  coming, 
and  utoks  for  it  when  the  post  is  ar- 
rived. 

Await  indicates  the  disposition  of 
the  mind;  wait  for,  the  regulation  of 
the  outward  conduct  as  well  as  that  of 
the  mind ;  look  for  is  a  species  of 
waiting  drawn  from  the  physical 
action  of  the  eye,  and  may  be  ngurar 
tively  applied  to  the  mind's  eye,  in 
whicD  latter  sense  it  is  the  same  as 
expect.  It  is  our  duty,  as  well  as 
our  interest,  to  await  the  severest 
trials  without  a  murmur:  prudence 
reauires  us  to  wait  patiently  lor  a  sui^> 
able  opportunity,  rather  than  be  pre- 
mature m  our  attempts  to  obtain  anv 
object :  when  children  are  too  much 
indulged  and  caressed,  they  arc  apt  to 
took  for  a  repetition  of  caresses  at 
inconvenient  seasons :  it  is  in  vain 
to  look  for  or  expect  happiness  from 
the  coojugid  state,  which  is  not 
founded  on  a  cordial  and  mutual  regard. 

Tbh  aU,  W  m,  aad  ezpccUUioa  beld 

Hh  look*  wMpeaoe,  awtUHng  who  oppaired 

To  «ecoaA,  or  oppose,  or  uidorUke 

Tbe  pcffBow  itteapt.  Maioii. 

NoC  lea  icMlf *d,  Aotew>r*s  ?  altaiit  heir 
€oMfirMiiAcki]k«,aiidMMlC*tliewftr.     Pora. 

Mbl  tin  tkj  Mac  shall  be  ufoldfld.   Blaib. 

If  jo«  itokjar  a  friend,  in  vboee  temper  there 
h  Mt  to  bo  Ibud  tbn  Icut  ineqaaUty,  jou  Uok 
M  a  plwiinf  phantom.  Bums. 

We  are  not  to  tarpect,  ftem  onr  iaterooniM 
vtthelhen,  aU  that  ntiiActioa  which  we  fondly 


TO  AWAKEN,  EXCITE,  PROVOKE, 
ROUSK,    STIR  UP. 

To  AWAKEN  b  to  make  awake 

or  line. 


EXCITE,  in  Latin  ejrctto^  com* 
pounded  of  the  intensive  syllables  ex 
and  cito,  in  Hebrew  sut  to  move,  sig- 
nifies to  move  out  of  a  state  of  rest. 

PROVOKE,  V.  To  aggravate. 

To  ROUSE  is  to  cause  to  rise. 

STIR,  in  German  storen  to  movei 
signifies  to  make  to  move  upwards. 

To  excite  and  provoke  convey  the 
idea  of  producing  something;  rousa 
and  stir  up  that  of  onlj  calling  into 
action  that  which  previously  exists; 
to  awaken  is  used  in  either  sense. 

To  awaken  is  a  gentler  action  than 
to  excite,  and  this  is  gentler  than  U> 
provoke.  We  awaken  by  a  simple 
effort;  we  excite  by  repeated  efforts 
or  fercible  means;  we  provoke  by 
words,  looks,  or  actions.  The  tender 
feelings  are  awakened;  affections  or 
the  passions  in  general  are  excited ; 
the  angry  passions  are  commonly  pro- 
voked.  Oojects  of  distress  awaken  a 
sentiment  of  pity  ;  competition  among 
scholars  excites  a  spirit  of  emulation ; 
taunting  words  provoke  anger. 

Awaken  is  applied  only  to  the  indi- 
vidual and  what  passes  within  him ; 
excite  is  applicable  to  the  outward 
circumstances  of  one  or  many ;  pro- 
voke  is  applicable  to  the  conduct  or 
temper  of  one  or  many.  The  atten- 
tion is  awakened  by  interesting  sounds 
that  strike  upon  the  ear ;  the  consci- 
ence is  awakened  by  the  voice  of  the 
preacher,  or  by  passing  events:  a 
commotion,  a  tumult,  or  a  rebellion, 
is  excited  among  the  people  by  the 
active  efforts  of  individuals  ;  laughter 
or  contempt  is  provoked  by  preposter- 
ous conduct. 

T<)  awaken  is  in  the  moral,  as  iu 
the  physical  sense,  to  call  into  con- 
sciousness from  a  state  of  unconsci- 
ousness ;  to  rouse  is  forcibly  to  bring 
into  action  that  which  is  in  a  state  of 
inaction ;  and  stir  up  is  to  bring  into  a 
state  of  agitation  or  commotion.  We 
are  awakened  from  an  ordinary  state  * 
by  ordinary  means;  we  are  roused 
from  an  extraordinary  state  by  extra- 
ordinary means;  we  are  stirred  up 
from  an  ordinary  to  an  extraorduiary 
state.  I'he  mind  of  a  child  is  awaken" 
ed  by  the  action  on  its  senses  as  soon 
as  it  is  bom ;  there  are  however  some 
persons  who  are  not  roused  from  the 
stupor  in  which  they  were,  by  any 
thing  but  the  most  awful  events ;  and 
there  are  others  whose  paMiou^  ptr^ 
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AWARE. 


AWARfi^ 


ticulariy  of  anger,  are  stirred  up  by 
uifling  circamstances. 

The  oooscieiice  is  somsdmes 
awakened  for  a  time,  but  the  sinner  is 
not  routed  to  a  sense  of  his  danger, 
or  to  any  exertions  for  his  own 
safety,  until  an  intemperate  zeal  is 
Mtirred  up  in  him  by  means  of  enthu- 
siastic preaching,  in  which  case  the 
vulgar  proverb  is  verified,  that  the 
renusdy  is  as  bad  as  the  disease.  Death 
is  a  scene  calculated  to  awaken  some 
feeling  in  the  most  obdurate  breast : 
the  tears  and  sighs  of  the  afflicted 
excite  a  sentiment  of  commiseration; 
the  most  equitable  administration  of 
justice  may  excite  murmurs  among 
the  discontented :  a  harsh  and  unrea- 
sonable reproof  will  praooke  a  reply : 
oppression  and  tyranny  mostly  route 
the  sufferers  to  a  sense  of  their  inju- 
ries :  nothin|;  is  so  calculated  to  ttir 
up  the  rebellious  spirits  of  men  as  the 
harangues  of  political  demagogues. 

Tbe  tool  has  Its  cnriodtjr  mora  than  ordlnarilj 
mwakentd  when  It  tiims  Its  thooflit*  opon  the 
eoodact  of  nth  who  have  behated  theaMd»e8 
with  aa  eqmal,  a  rasigned,  aehecrfW, a  generoos, 
or  heroic  tenprr  ia  the  eztieaitj  of  death. 

Snsu. 

Ib  our  Safiour  was  no  form  of  comrllaeas 
that  mm  dKMild  desire,  do  artifice  or  trick  to 
eatch  applaase,  or  to  aeeite  sorpriie. 

CVtUOMLAWK 

8re,  mercy!  «e  with  pure  and  loaded  hands 

Befbve  thy  shrine  mj  coontr>Vi  ipenhu  stands. 

When  be  whom  e'en  our  jojsprorelDe, 

The  fiend  of  nature  joinM  bis  joke. 

And  nishM  b  wrath  to  make  our  isles  his  prey ; 

Tby  form  from  out  thy  swett  abode, 

OVrtook  Um  on  the  blasted  road.  Couins. 

jGo,  study  Tirtoe,  rufged  ancient  worth; 
Rouse  up  that  flaoie  oar  great  IbvaAuheiB  Mt. 

SmBLBY. 

Tbe  tnrbnlent  and  dangerous  are  fbr  embroil- 
log  couDcils,  ttirring  up  sedlUons,  and  subvert- 
ing coostilutioDs,  out  of  a  mere  rertlesraem  of 
temper. 


AWARE,   ON  ON£*S  GUARD, 
APPRIZED,    CONSCIOUS. 

.  AWARE,  compounded  of  a  or  on 
and  waref  signifies  to  be  on  the  look 
out,  from  the  Saxon  waer,  German, 
&c.  uDokrenf  Greek  opa«  to  see. 

GUARD,  in  French  garder^  is  con- 
nected with  ward^  in  Saxon  waerd, 
German,  &c.  gea'ahrt,  participle  of 
WMhren  to  see,  as  above. 

APPRIZED,  ih  French  apprit,  from 
apprendre  to  apprehend,  lean,  or  uo- 
dmtaad. 


CONSCIOUS,  in  Ladn  cofUctvf^ 
of  eon  and  fcttti  knowing,  signifies 
knowine  within  one's  self. 

The  idea  of  having;  the  expectation 
or  knowledge  of  a  thmg  is  commoo  to 
all  these  terms.  We  are  amare  of  « 
thing  when  we  calculate  upon  it;  we 
are  on  our  guard  against  it  when  we 
are  prepared  for  it ;  we  are  apprized 
of  that  of  which  we  have  had  an  inti- 
mation, and  are  eontciout  of  that  in 
which  we  have  ourselves  been  con- 
cerned. 

To  be  awaref  and  on  omit  guards 
respect  the  future;  to  be  apprixed^ 
either  the  past  or  present ;  to  lie  ocmi- 
tcioutf  only  the  past.  Experience  en- 
ables a  man  to  be  aware  of  coose- 
quences ;  prudence  and  cautioo  dictate 
to  him  the  necessity  of  being  am  kit 
guard  against  evils.  Whoever  is  fully 
atoare  of  the  precarious  tenure  by  which 
he  holds  all  his  goods  in  this  world, 
will  be  on  Ais  guard  to  prevent  any 
calamities,  as  far  as  the  use  of  meani 
in  his  control. 

We  are  apprized  of  events,  or  what 
passes  outwardly,  through  the  mo- 
dinm  of  external  circumstaoces ;  wa 
are  contdout  only  through  the  mediom 
of  ourselves,  of  what  passes  within. 
We  are  apprized  of  what  has  hap- 
pened from  indications  that  attract 
our  notice;  we  are  contcumt  of  our 
guilt  from  the  recollection  of  what  wa 
have  done.  A  commander  who  is  not 
aware  of  all  the  continsendes  that  in- 
fluence the  fate  of  a  oatde,  who  is 
not  on  hit  guard  against  the  strata- 
gems of  the  enemy,  who  is  not  fbllj 
apprized  of  their  intentions,  and  eou~ 
tciout  of  his  own  strength  to  ihistnta 
them,  has  no  grounds  to  expect  a  vic^ 
tory ;  the  chances  of  defeat  are  greatly 
against  him. 

Tbe  fint  steps  ia  the  liratch  of  a 
frit  J  are  more  importmnt  than  mea  an 


What  ettablUiment  of  reUglan  nora  fkiemBj 
to  public  bappfnen  could  be  daslfcd  or  flsipwl 
(dian  oar  ovn).  How  atalooi  o«gbt  «e  Co  be 
for  Ita  piaseiiatiottt  how  naeh  ois  oarfsMntf 
agalBSI  eveiy  daager  which  threataaa  to  twbli 
it.  Bbaib. 

In  plaj  tbe  cbance  of  loss  and  gate  o«gbt 
always  to  be  equal,  at  least  each  partj  rikouldha 
appriMed  of  the  force  emplojed  agalnit  Urn. 


I  linow  Bothlns  to  hard  for  a 
tofflt  over  ai  calumay  and  reproach,  aod 
ted  i«7  Mlhod  flf  qolilivi  thi  totl 


AWE. 


AWKWARD. 
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aToarbifof 
do  aot  dM«T«  tken 


AWB,   RBVBRSNCB,   DREAD. 

AW£y  probttbly  fium  die  Grermaa 

tiekt€»f  ooareys  the  idea  of  regarding. 

REVERENCE^  in  French   reve- 

rence^  Lftthi  reveremtU^  comes  iiroin 

rtvereor  to  fear  strongly. 

DREAD,  in  Saioo  dread^  comes 
from  the  Latin  terriio  to  frighten,  and 
Greek  TA#M-0-af  to  trouble. 

.^Iveand  reverence  both  denote  a 
stioof  sentiment  of  respect,  mingled 
with  some  emotioos  of  fear;  but  the 
former  marks  the  much  stronger  sen- 
timent of  the  two :  dreed  is  an  un- 
minted  sentiment  of  fear  for  one's 
penonal  secarity.  Atte  may  be  awar 
keoed  by  the  hdp  of  the  senses  and 
widerstaading ;  reverence  by  tliat  of  the 
nnderstani^og  only ;  and  dread  prin- 
cipally by  that  of  the  imagination. 

Sabliin^  sacred,  and  solemn  objects 
awaken  awe  ;  they  cause  the  beholder 
to  stop  and  consider  whether  he  is 
worth^  to  approach  them  any  nearer; 
they  rivet  his  mind  and  body  to  a 
MOt,  and  make  him  cautious,  lest  by 
his  presence  ha  should  contaminate 
that  which  is  hallowed :  exalted  and 
Doble  objects  prod  ucerrrer^nce;  they 
lead  to  every  outward  mark  of  obei- 
sance and  humiliation  which  it  is  pos- 
sible for  him  to  express:  terriiic  ob- 
jects excite  dread ;  they  cause  a  shud- 
dering of  the  animal  frame,  and  a 
xevnlinon  of  the  mind  which  is  at- 
tended with  notlnng  but  pain. 

When  the  creature  places  liimself 
in  the  presence  of  the  Creator ;  when 
he   contemplates   the    immeasurable 
distance   which  separates  himself,   a 
frail  and  finite  mortal,  from  his  infi- 
nitely perfect  Maker ;  he  approaches 
with  aa^e :  even  the  sanctuary  where 
he  is  accustomed  thus  to  bow  before 
the  Almighty  acquires  the  power  of 
awakening  the  same  emotions  in  his 
mind.     Age,   wisdom,    and   virtue, 
when  oombined  in   one   person,   are 
■ever  approached  without  reverence  ; 
the  possessor  has  a  dignity  in  himself 
that  checks   tJie  haughtiness  of  the 
trrogant,  that  silences  the  uetulance 
of  pride  and  sel^<x)nceit,  Cnat  stills 
the  noise   and   giddy   mirtli  of  the 
JQung,    and  .communicates    to    all 
wnod  a  sobriety  of  mien  and  aspect. 


A  grievous  offender  is  seldom  without 
dread;  his  guilty  conscience  pictures 
every  thing  as  the  instrument  of  venge- 
ance, and  every  person  as  denounang 
his  merited  sentence. 

The  solemn  stillness  of  the  tomb 
will  inspire  awe,  even  in  the  breast  of 
him  wno  has  no  dread  of  death. 
Children  should  be  eariy  taught  to 
have  a  certain  degree  of  reverence 
for  the  Bible  as  a  book,  in  distinction 
firom  all  other  books. 

It  were  endlen  to  eaanerata  all  tbe  pamco^ 
both  la  the  mcred  and  profane  vriten,  whleh 
cMaUU  the  geaeial  WDtliDeiit  of  'nwiiWeil  cob« 
eeralnf  the  Imeparable  vuioa  of  a  ncfed  aad 
ffcfweatial  awt  wUb  oof  ideas  of  the  DIvhiHjr. 

BuBsr* 

If  the  voice  of  oaif  mal  nature,  the  eiperieaoa 
of  all  efetftbe  light  of  reason,  and  thelnnedUte 
eddeoce  of  mj  sensei,  cannot  awake  me  to  a  de- 
peodance  npoa  my  Ood,  a  reef  rvnee  A>r  his  ra- 
llclon,  aad  aa  hamble  opinloa  ef  mjnelf,  what  a 
lort  creatnie  am  I. 


To  Pfaflibm  nest  my  tremblloff  itepe  he  led. 
Fall  of  rellflons  doubts  aad  awfal  dreadm 

Dbtouu 

AWKWARD,   CLUMSY. 

AWKWARD,  in  Saxon  ftmerd^ 
compounded  of  <f  or  a  adversative  and 
ward,  from  the  Teutonic  wdhren  to 
see  or  look,  that  is,  looking  the  oppo- 
site way,  or  being  in  an  opposite 
direction,  as  tamard  signifies  looking 
the  same  way,  or  being  in  the  same 
direction. 

CLUMSY,  from  the  same  source  as 
clump  and  lump,  in  German  lumpiich, 
denotes  the  quality  of  heaviness  and 
unseemliness. 

Tliese  epithets  denote  what  is  con- 
trary to  rule  and  order,  in  form  or 
manner.  Awkward  respects  outward 
deportment;  clumsy  the  shape  and 
make  of  the  object :  a  person  has  an 
awkward  gait,  is  clumsy  in  his  whole 
person. 

Awkwardness  is  the  consequence  of 
bad  education ;  clumsiness  is  mostly  a 
natural  defect.  Young  recruits  are 
awkward  in  marching,  and  clumsy  in 
their  manual  labour. 

They  may  be  both  employed  figu- 
ratively in  the  same  sense,  and  some- 
times in  relation  to  the  same  objects : 
when  speaking  of  awkward  contri* 
vances,  or  c/um^  contrivances,  the  lat* 
ter  expresses  tie  idea  more  strongly 
than  tlio  former. 
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Iffi 


AWKWARD. 


AWKWARD. 


llftTfB«(|[t  tad  wanj  mMAmmrd  Imitetarf,  «h<H 
udv  tte  MtiM  or  wrItlDK  with  the  flra  and 
fieedom  of  tkb  Itvelj  old  Oatcoii,bave  fUlra  into 
Mofued  ifeipiodtei  and  aaliUmiliiff  eKOckniu 

WAKTOir. 

All  the  opentlons  of  tbe  Greeks  iB  nillBf  wera 
•iMMiy  Md  «aikllfU.  RoBUixMM. 

AWKWARD,  CROSS,  UNTOWARD, 
CROOKED^  FROWARD,  P£R« 
VERSS. 

AWKWARD,  V.  Awkward, 

CROSS,  from  the  noun  crott,  ivor 
nlies  the  quality  of  being  like  a  crvu. 

UNTOWARD  signiEes  the  reverse 
of  ioward  (9.  Awkward), 

CROOKED  signifies  the  quality  of 
resembling  a  crook, 

FROV^RD,  that  is, /row  ward, 
signifies  running  a  contrarj  direction. 

PERVERSE,  Latin  perver$u$^  par- 
ddple  of  pervertOy  compounded  of 
per  and  vertOj  signities  turned  aside. 

Awkward,  crou,  untoward,  and 
crooked,  are  used  as  epithets  in  rela- 
don  to  the  events  of  lite,  or  the  dis^ 
position  of  the  mind ;  froward  and 
perverte  respect  only  the  disposition 
of  the  mind.  Awkward  circumstances 
are  apt  to  embarrass ;  crow  circum- 
stances to  pain ;  crooked  Bnduntoward 
circumstances  to  defeat.  What  is 
crooked  springs  from  a  perperted  judg- 
ment; what  is  un/ovarj  is  independent 
of  human  control.  In  our  intercourse 
with  the  world  there  are  always  little 
awkwaard  incidents  arising,  which  a 
person's  good  sense  and  good  nature 
will  enable  hjm  to  pass  over  without 
disturbing  the  harmony  of  society. 
It  is  the  lot  of  every  one  in  his  passage 
through  life  to  meet  with  cross  acci- 
dents that  are  calculated  to  ruffle  the 
temper ;  but  he  proves  himself  to  be 
the  wisest  whose  serenity  is  not  so 
easily  disturbed.  A  crooked  policy 
obstructs  die  prosperity  of  individuals, 
as  well  as  of  states.  Many  men  are 
destined  to  meet  with  severe  trials  m 
the  frustration  of  their  dearest  hopes, 
by  numberless  untoward  events  which 
call  forth  for  the  exercise  of  patience; 
in  this  case  the  Christian  can  prove 
to  himself  and  others  the  infinite  value 
of  his  faith  and  doctrine. 
•  When  used  with  regard  to  the  dis- 
position of  the  mind,  awkward  ex- 
presses less  than  froward,  and  /ro- 
a^ard  less  than  perverse.    Awkward- 


ness is  an  habitual  frailty  of  temper;  it 
includes  certiun weaknesses anciparti- 
cularities,  partinaciously  adhered  to  : 
crossness  is  a  partial  irritation  resulting 
from  the  state  of  the  humours,  phy- 
sical, and  mentkl.  Frosxtrdneu  and 
perversity  lie  in  the  will :  a  fnmard 
temper  is  capricious;  it  vrills  or  wills 
not  to  please  itself  without  regard  to 
others.  Perversity  lies  deeper ;  taking 
root  in  the  heart,  it  assumes  the 
shape  of  malignity :  a  perverse  temper 
is  really  wicked ;  it  likes  or  dislikes 
by  the  rule  of  contradicUoo  to  an- 
other's will.  Untowardnesshm  in  the 
principles;  it  runs  counter  to  the 
wishes  and  counsels  of  another. 

An  awkward  temper  is  connected 
with  self-sufficiency ;  it  shelten  itself 
under  the  sanction  of  what  is  ap- 
parently reasonable ;  it  reaoires  ma- 
nagement and  indulgence  m  deating 
with  it.  Crossness  and  frtmardneu 
are  peculiar  to  children;  indiscrimi- 
nate indulgence  uf  the  rising  vrill 
engenders  those  diseases  of  the  mind, 
which  if  fostered  too  long  in  the  breast 
become  incorrigible  by  any  thing  but 
a  powerfiil  sense  of  religion.  Pervfr- 
sity  is,  however,  but  too  oomoMmiT 
the  result  of  a  vicious  habit,  which 
embitters  the  happiness  of  all  who 
have  the  misfortune  of  coming  in  col- 
lision with  it.  Vntowardnessi^  also 
another  fruit  of  these  evil  tempers. 
A  froward  child  becomes  an  tnito- 
ward  youth,  who  turns  a  deaf  ear 
to  all  the  admonitions  of  an  aflUcted 
parent. 

It  b  an  oMokward  CUof  Ibr  a  man  to  petetli 
defence  of  bb  own  work  efaiMt  achimaca :  joa 
know  not  who  or  wkat  jon  flght  agilnet.     ~ 


Some  are  Indeed  stopped  In  their  caner  I7  a 
sndden  shock  of  caUmlty,  or  diverted  to  n  di^ 
ferent  direction  by  the  cvn  inpnlw  of  aoat 
violent  paiifcio. 


Chrht  had  to  deal  with  a  noit  umUmrnHL  aad 
ftobbom  genenthMi. 

There  are  who  can,  by  potent  msfie  tpeUi^ 
Bead  to  tbdr  crooJketf  pnipote  natare^  laws. 


To  ftet  and  repine  at  every  dtaappolntBMt  ef 
oar  wbheiiitodiMOVcrtbeteBipcf  eT/rewri 


Interfeceoee  of  Interest,  or  TpervertUsf  ot  dht- 
posltion,  nuy  occadonally  lead  iodlTidaalB  M 
oppose,  eren  to  hate,  the  npricht  and  the  s^^ 


AWRY,  V.  Bent* 


AXIOM. 
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AXIOM,    MAXIM,   APnORISM, 

APOPHTHEGM,  SAYING,  ADAGE, 

FROVSBB,    BTE-WORD,   SAW. 

AXIOMy  in  French  axiome.^  Latin 
ojMM,  comes  from  the  Greek  •^im 
to  think  worthy,  signifying  the  tiling 
vnlued. 

MAXIM,  in  French  maxime^  in 
Latin  maximus  the  greatest,  signifies 
that  which  is  most  important. 

APHORISM,  from  the  Greek  ^t~ 
firjM^-  a  short  sentence,  and  a<^9;iC»  to 
distinguish,  sigiiifies  that  which  is  set 
mpart. 

APOPUTHEGM,  in  Greek  «^ot- 
^u«,  from  m9§p&i^fMMi  to  speak 
pointedly^  sicnrfies  a  pointed  saying. 

SAYING  signifies  literally  what  is 
•aid,  that  is,  said  habitually. 

ADAGE,  in  Latin  adagtum^  pro- 
bably compounded  of  ad  and  ago, 
signifies  that  which  is  fit  to  be  acted 
upon. 

PROVERB,  in  French  nroverbe, 
hatin  praverhium^  compoanaed  of  jpro 
and  verhym^  signifies  tnat  expression 
which  stands  for  something  parti- 
cular. 

BYE-WORD  signifies  a  word  by 
the  bye,  or  by  the  way,  in  the  course 
of  conversation. 

SAW  is  but  a  Tariation  of  say,  put 
for  saying. 

A  '^ven  sentiment  conveyed  in 
a  spedfic  sentence,  or  form  of  ex- 
pression, is  the  common  idea  in- 
cluded in  the  sigpification  of  these 
terms.  The  axiom  is  a  truth  of  the 
first  value;  a  self-evident  proposi- 
tion which  15  the  basis  of  other  truths. 
A  maxim  is  the  truth  of  the  first 
moral  importance  for  all  practical 
purposes.  An  aphorism  is  a  truth  set 
apart  (or  its  pointedness  and  excel- 
lence. Apcpiihegm  is,  in  respect  to 
the  ancients,  what  satfing  is  in  regard 
to  the  modems ;  it  is  a  pointed  scnu- 
ment  pronounced  by  an  individual,  and 
adopted  by  others.  Adage  and  pro- 
wri  fxe  vulgar  sayings^  the  fbrmer 
anoag  the  ancients,  tlie  latter  amone 
the  modems.  The  h^-word  is  a  casuiu 
M)'uig;»  originating  in  some  local  cir- 
caobtancc.  The  iow,  which  is  a  bar- 

^ittOQs  corruption  of  saying,  is  the 

f'JfUig  fi^rmerly  current  among   the 

igitttant. 


Axiomi  are  in  science  what  maxim$ 
are  in  morals;  self-evidence  is  an 
essential  characteristic  in  both ;  the 
axiom  presents  itself  in  so  simple  and 
undeniable  a  form  to  the  understand- 
ing as  to  exclude  doubt,  and  the  neces- 
sity for  reasoning,  llic  maxim,  thoiKh 
not  so  definite  in  its  expression  as  the 
axiom,  is  at  the  same  time  equally 
parallel  to  the  mind  of  man,  and  of 
such  general  application,  that  it  is 
acknowledged  by  all  moral  agents  who 
are  *  susceptible  of  moral  troth;  it 
comes  home  to  the  cx)ninion  sense 
of  all  mankind.  *  "  Thin{j;s  that  are 
equal  to  one  and  the  same  thing  are 
equal  to  each  other," — "  Two  bodies 
cannot  occupy  the  same  space  at  the 
same  time,*'  are  axioms  in  mathema* 
tics  and  metaphysics.  *'  Virtue  is 
the  tme  source  of  happiness,"— ''  The 
happiness  of  man- is  the  end  of  civil 
government,'*  are  axioms  in  ethics  and 
politics.  "  To  err  is  human,  to  forgive 
divine,**—"  When  our  vices  leave  us, 
we  flatter  ourselves  that  we  leave 
them,*'  are  among  the  number  of 
maxims.  Betwixt  axioms  and  maxims 
there  is  this  obvious  difference  to  be  ob- 
served ;  that  the  former  are  unchaiige* 
able  both  in  matter  and  manner,  and 
admit  of  little  or  no  increase  in  num- 
ber ;  but  the  latter  may  vary  with  tho 
circumstances  of  human  life,  and 
admit  of  considerable  extension. 

Aphorism  is  a  speculative  principle, 
either  in  science  or  morals,  which  is 
presented  in  a  few  words  to  the  under* 
standing;  it  is  the  substance  of  a 
doctrine,  and  many  aphorisms  may 
contain  the  abstract  of  a  science.  Of 
this  description  are  the  aphorisms  of 
Hippocrates,  and  those  of  Lavater  in 
physiognomy. 

Sai/ings  and  apophthegms  difi*er  from 
the  preceding,  in  as  much  as  they 
always  carry  the  mind  back  to  the 
person  speaking;  there  is  always  one 
who  says  when  there  is  a  saying  or 
an  apophthegm,  and  both  acquire  a  value 
as  much  from  the  person  who  utters 
them,  as  from  the  thing  that  is  ut- 
tered :  when  Leonidus  was  asked 
why  brave  men  prefer  honour  to  life, 
his  answer  became  an  apophthegm; 
namely,  that  they  hold  lite  by  fiirtniie, 
and  honour  by  virtue :  ot  this  de- 
scription arc  tlie  upophthcgini  com- 


•  YidcRoutavd:  **  A%)ome,  WMMimr,  apophtbtgme,  aphurisme." 
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prized  by  Plutarch;  the  sayings  of 
i'Vanklin  s  Old  Richard,  or  those  of 
Dr.  Johnson :  they  are  happy  ef- 
fusions of  the  mind  which  men  are 
fund  of  treasuring.  The  adage  and 
proverb  are  habitual,  as  well  as  gene- 
nil  sayings,  not  repeated  as  the  sayings 
of  one,  but  of  all ;  not  adopted  for  the 
sake  of  the  person,  but  for  the  sake  of 
the  thing;  and  they  have  been  used 
in  all  ages  for  the  purpose  of  convey- 
ing the  sense  of  mankind  on  ordinary 
subjects. 

The  adage  of  former  times  is  the 
proverb  of  the  present  tiroes ;  if  there 
be  any  diffiBrence  between  them,  it 
lies  in  this,  that  the  former  are  the 
fruit  of  knowledge  and  long  expe- 
rienccy  the  latter  of  vulgar  observa- 
tions; the  adage  is  therefore  more 
refined  than  the  proverb.  Adversity 
is  our  best  teacher,  according  to  the 
Greek  adage,  "  What  hurts  us  in- 
structs us.*^"  Old  birds  are  not  to 
be  caught  with  chaff  ^  is  a  vulgar  pro- 
verb, 

Bjfe-words  rarely  contain  any  im- 
portant sentiment;  they  mostly  con- 
sist of  fiuniliar  similes,  nick-names, 
and  the  like,  as  the  Cambridge  bye- 
word  of  Hobson*s  choice,  signifymg 
that  or  none :  the  name  of  Nazarene 
was  a  b^t-word  among  the  Jews,  for 
a  Christian.  A  saw  is  vulgar  in  form, 
and  vulgar  in  matter;  it  is  the  partial 
saying  of  particular  neighbournoods, 
originating  in  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion :  of  this  description  are  the  say^ ' 
itigs  which  attribute  particular  pro- 
perties to  animals  or  to  plants,  termed 
old  wovaen^s sayings. 

Those  Mthor*  am  to  Im>  rnid  at  iidiiM>li»  that 
•apply  BMMt  axiomt  of  pradeiiCf>,iiioit  pitoelplrt 
of  mormltnitb.  Johmiom. 

It  WM  aj  fmaiUkther^i  maxim,  fAct  a  yung 
man  nUiom  maket  mwch  montjf,  wht  i$  •ut  ^f 
hU  time  b^ort  two  mttd  twenty,         Jobmon. 

A«  (hia  ow  tqphoritm,  Jenu  Ckriet  it  the 
eon  ^God,  b  Tiftnmllj  And  enlncBCly  the  vhola 
Ooq»el;  to  to  confer  or  deaj  tt  ft  Ttitaallj  to 
onbnee  or  ngeet  th«  wbolo  nmod  and  Mrin  of 
Go»pol  tratbt.  Soirra. 

It  h  twnarkaMc  tbat  so  near  his  time  ao  anch 
thovld  bo  known  of  what  Pope  has  writtea,  and 
so  little  of  what  be  has  Mid.  One  apepkthegm 
oaljr  stands  apon  record.  When  an  oliieetkNi 
ralspd  agafaMl  his  tescrlptloa  for  Sbakspeaie  was 
fW«nd^  by  the  aatborHy  of  Patrick,  be  replied, 
th  It  be  would  allow  the  publisher  of  a  diethmaiy 
to  know  the  meaalacof  a  single  word,  bat  aot  of 
wo  words  t^ifechsr.  Jomnoii. 


The  Uttleaad  short  ea^nge  of  wiseaad  «t* 
cellent  men  are  of  grmt  ralne,  Uke  the  dost  of 
gold,  or  Che  least  spaifcs  of  dtaoMNida.  Tiuoftov* 

It  b  la  praise  and  ooonoBcndatioa  of  Hen,  aa  IC 
h  fn  gettinfsand  gains;  tlieprerer*  tstnwtfwt 
ligfat  galas  saake  heavy  parses;  fbrU^galM 
thick,  wbeieas  great  cooie  bow  aad 


Qaoth  Iludlbras,  thoa  offn^  asach. 
Bat  art  not  able  (o  keep  touch, 
Mira  ie  [enfe,  as  *tls  I,  the  admgt^ 
Id  est,  to  make  a  ledi  n  cabbage. 

I  knew  a  pretty  yooagglrl  In  a  cooatiy  vflkfa^ 
who,  orerfbnd  ef  her  owa  prabe,  bora««  a 
perty  to  a  poor  rogue  inthepubfc,  who 
ignoraot  of  all  things  bat  fbwalBg.^Thaa 
extols  her  out  of  a  qoarten  of  CHt  imd  drf 
every  day  she  lives,  and  tbon^the  yo«ag  wooMa 
b  really  handsoaie,  she  and  her  beauty  are  be- 
cooae  a  bjf^word,  and  all  the  eoaaCiy  rovsd,  she 
b  called  Bothtag  but  Isom?*  beet  ytrgimitk 


If  we  Bieetthb  dreadM  acd  porteatoBS 
with  poor  cooiflioB  place  proceedings,  wkh  lri%ial 
Bsojrfflu,  paltry  old  «aie«^  with  doBbCs,  fisara,  and 
sBspicioos;  down  we  go  to  the  boCtoa  of  the 
abjss,  and  nothing  short  of  onnlpoCaMB  can  aava 
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TO    BABBLE,    CHATTER,    CHAT, 
PRATTLE,    PRATE. 

BABBLE,  in  French  babUler,  pro- 
bably receives  its  oriein  from  the  tower 
of  Babel,  when  the  confliaioii  of 
tongues  took  place,  and  men  talked 
unintelligibly  to  each  other. 

CHATT£R,  CHAT,  is  in  Fraoch 
coquet,  low  German  tatern,  high 
German  schnattern,  Latin  hlateroip 
Flebrew  bata. 

I'UATTLE,  PRATE,  in  low  Gef^ 
man  pruten,  is  probably  connected 
with  tne  Greek  ^c-*{*  to  speak. 

All  these  terms  mark  a  sapertfnons 
or  improper  use  of  speech:  hMU 
and  chatter  are  onomatopeiaft  drawn 
from  the  noise  or  action  of  speftkins ; 
babbling  denotes  rapidity  or  speedi, 
whicli  renders  it  unintelligible;  heDOa 
the  term  is  applied  to  all  who  mak* 
use  of  many  words  to  no  purpose  : 
chatter  is  an  imitation  of  the  noise  of 
speech  properly  applied  to  magpiei,  or 
pamjts,  and  figuratively  to  a  oorret- 
ponding  vicious  mode  of  tpeedi  in 
iiuman  beings.  The  vice  of  boMimg 
is  most  commonly  attached  to  men, 
that  of  chattering  to  women:  the 
babbler  talks  much  to  impress  others 
with  his  self-importance;  Uie  cM- 
fergr  is  actuated  by  self^onceit,  and  % 


BACK. 

dean  to  display  ber  volobUity;  the 
ftner  cares  not  whether  he  is  nnder- 
itDod;  the  latter  cares  not  if  she  be 
iet  beard. 

CUUimg  is  harmless,  if  not  respect- 
able: the   winter's  fire-side    invites 
oeighboiirs  to  assemble  and  cknt  away 
maoy  an  hour  which  might  otherwise 
bang  heavy  on  hand,  or  be  spent  less 
inoffensively ;  ckaUmg  is  the  pactice 
of  adolts ;  pntttUng  and  prating  that 
of  diiklreBp  the  one  innocently,  the 
other  kapeicincntly :  the  prattling  o£ 
babes  has  an  interest  for  every  feeling 
mind,  but  for  parents  it  is  one  of  their 
highest  enjoyments;  protiag,  on  the 
oontraiy,  u  the  consequence  of  igno- 
rance  and    childish    assumption:    a 
praUier  has  all  the  unafiected  gaiety 
of  an  ancoDtaminated  mind ;  a  prater 
is  forward,  obtmsite,  and  ridiculous. 

To  aUad  «p  ud  WiJi  to  a  cwwd  la  an  ale- 
,tUI  ■■!■«  bwMMiiilfdfcy  tfceauokeof 
t,  kaBlovaaaaMtioaatcantaiattlie 

HAWKanroBTH. 

toBolie, 

An  hk*d  to  Mtuee  wMoai^  voice  ; 
lad  MIPA  t0  dhflfter  oat  tbekoac, 
Kteby  tkcfrcmpciacntopoptr.  Mooaa. 

Bo^eHnwi  I  diCH,  vbb  wotara  itt, 

Aad  dmt  away  tba  glooaij  St.  GaEEii. 

Nov  bkma  tlw  tarlj  aaith,  aad  cbflls  tbroafboat 
TW  ittf^taif  Kgloas :  while  hy  ttroDKer  ckanni 
Tkaa  Ciroe  ^n,  or  Ml  Medea  bceivM, 
BMk  braok  that  veal  tojMWttlelo  iu  banb 
lis  d  tartUTd.  AaMtraoso. 

My  pieiiat  aoaawh  prop  the  Hate, 

kaowB  to  prtOe,       Mooas. 


BAD. 
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BACK,  BACKWARD,   BEHIND. 

BACK  and  BACKWARD  are  used 
only  as  adverbs;  BEHIND  either  as 
an  adverb  or  a  preposition.  To  go 
h^k  or  bmckmard,  to  go  behind  or  ^ 
AiiidtbewaU. 

Back  denotes  the  situation  of  being, 
and  the  direction  of  going;  kackwardy 
simply  the  manner  of  going :  a  person 
staiMs  Uickf  who  does  not  wish  to  be 
in  the  way ;  he  goes  backward,  when 
he  does  not  wish  to  turn  his  backto  an 
objiect. 

Back  marks  simply  the  situation  of 
a  place,  bekitid  the  situation  of  one 
olgect  with  regard  to  another :  a  per- 
ton  stands  backy  who  stands  in  the 
back  part  of  any  place  ;  he  stands  be- 
Mndy  who  has  any  one  in  the  front  of 
hia :  the  back  is  opposed  to  the  front, 
bekiad  to  before. 


So  rag'd  TjdldflR,boaBdle«  la  bis  iie^ 
Drote  armlet  ftocJk,  aad  mtda  all  Tn^  tetlre. 

POPK. 

Wbeoce  aiaay  wetried  e>r  thtj  had  o*erput 
The  oiiddle  stmin  (for  tbej  in  t afn  have  tried) 
Acida  retnraM  ntoandcd  and  ai^ieit. 
No  oae  nvwd^nl  look  woaldever  backward  cttt 

GiuaarWi 


Forth  lew  tbh  bated  flead,  the  child  of  Rone^ 
Driv*n  to  the  ? erge  of  Albioo,  Ifaigered  then : 
Then,  with  her  Jamet  recedtaf,  eart  behind 
One  eagry  frowo,  and  loof ht  more  terrlle  cliaiei. 

SannoRBoa  CaoiLTv. 

BACKWARD,  V.  Bock. 
BACKWARD,  V.  AvCTSe. 

BAD,  WICKED,  BVIL. 

BAD,  in  Saxon  bady  baed,  in  Ger- 
man bosy  probably  connected  with 
the  LaXinpejiu  worse,  and  the  Hebrew 
bosch. 

WICKED  is  probably  changed 
from  witched  or  bewitchedy  that  is, 
possessed  with  an  evil  spirit. 

Bad  respects  moral  and  physical 
qualities  in  general ;  wicked  only 
moral  oualities. 

EVIL,  in  German  iiebel,  from  the 
Hebrew  chebel  |min,  >  signifies  that 
which  is  the  prime  cause  of  pain;  evil 
therefore,  in  its  full  extent,  compre- 
hends both  badness  and  wickedness. 

Whatever  offends  the  taste  and  sen- 
timents of  a  rarional  being  is  bad: 
food  is  bad  when  it  disagrees  with  the 
constitution ;  the  air  is  bad  which  has 
any  thing  in  it  disi^reeable  to  the 
senses  or  hurtful  to  the  body;  books 
are  bad  which  only  inflame  the  imagi- 
nation or  the  passions.  Whatever  is 
wicked  offends  the  moral  principles  of 
a  rational  asent :  any  violation  of  the 
law  is  wicked,  as  law  is  the  sup- 
port of  human  society;  an  act  of  in- 
justice or  cruelty  is  wickedy  as  it  op- 
poses the  will  of  God  and  the  feelings 
of  humanity.  Evil  is  either  moral  or 
natural,  and  may  be  applied  to  every 
object  that  is  contrary  to  good ;  but 
the  term  is  employed  only  for  that 
which  is  in  the  highest  degree  bad  or 
wicked. 

When  used  in  relation  to  persons, 
both  refer  to  the  morals,  but  bad  is 
more  general  than  wicked:  a  bad  man 
is  one  who  is  generally  wanting  in  the 
performance  of  his  duty;  a  wicked 
man  is  one  who  is  chaigeable  with 
actual  violations  of  the  law,  human  or 
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Divine ;  such  an  one  has  an  evil  mind. 
A  bad  character  is  the  consequence  of 
unmoral  conduct;  but  no  man  has  the 
character  of  being  wicked  who  has  not 
been  guilty  of  some  known  and  flagrant 
Tioes :  the  indinattons  of  the  best  are 
evU  at  certain  times. 

Wtelevcr  w«  m^  pfctc^  u  toonteUef,  It 
k  the  imiB  of  mu  actloM  that  oraiC  tbow  vbe- 
tberMr  yrlMlplM  have  beea  good  or  tad. 

For  whn  th*  tapoiHenl  ud  wicked  die, 
Loaded  with  crlBOi  andtafuBj; 
irany  leBM  It  tliat  lad  time  remaim. 

They  fcol  aMW^g  tanof,  nJ^Aj  palafc 

POHVEBT. 

4Dd  what  jov  booaded  view,  wUch  onlj  «aw 
A  IMito  part,  demM  evil;  li  BO  more ; 
The  itonM  or  vlBtiy  tkM  win  qokkly  pass, 
Aad  oae  anbouded  ipdBg  flBciidealL 

TBOHSoa. 

BADGS,  V.  Mark. 

BADLY,  ILL. 

BADLYy  in  the  manner  of  had  (v. 
Bad). 

ILL,  in  Swedish  t^  Iceland  illur^ 
Danish  ill^  &c.  is  supposed  bv  Ado- 
lungy  and  with  some  degree  of  Justice, 
not  to  be  a  contraction  of  eril,  but 
to  spring  from  the  Greek  wXoc  destruo- 
tivoy  and  oxxt/«  to  destroy. 

These  terms  are  both  employed  to 
modify  the  acuons  or  qualities  of 
things,  but  badlif  is  always  annexed 
to  the  action,  and  ill  to  the  quality : 
as  to  do  any  thing  badfyp  the  thing  is 
hadfy  done;  an  t// judged  scheme,  an 
ill  contrived  measure,  an  ill  disposed 
person. 

TO   BAFFLE,    DEFEAT,    DISCOX- 
CBRT,  CONFOUND. 

BAFFLE,  in  French  baffler^  from 
buffle  an  ox,  signifies  to  lead  by  the 
uose  as  an  ox,  that  is,  to  amuse  or  dis- 
appcunt. 

DEFEAT,  in  French  defait,  parti- 
dple  ofdifaire,  is  compounded  of  the 
privative  de  and/aire  to  do,  signifying 
to  undo. 

DISCONCERT  is  compounded  of 
the  privative  dis  and  concert^  signify- 
ing to  throw  out  of  concert  or  har- 
mony, to  put  into  disorder. 

CONFOUND,  in  Freuch  coa/oiii/re, 
is  compoaoded  of  con  and  fondrt  to 
melt  or  nux  together  in  general  dis- 
order. 

Wbonqipliad  to  the  deraogenMot 


BAFFLE. 

of  the  mind  or  rational  faculties,  haffU 
and  defeat  respect  the  powers  of  vrgik- 
ment,  diiconcert  and  eor^oimd  the 
thoughts  and  feeling :  baffle  expresses 
less  dian  defeat ;  di$concert  less  than 
confound :  a  person  is  baffled  in  aign* 
ment  who  is  tor  the  time  disoompoeed 
and  silenced  by  the  superior  address  of 
his  opponent :  he  is  defeated  in  argiH 
ment  if  his  opponent  has  altogemr 
the  advantage  of  him  in  stren^h  of 
reasoning  and  justness  of  sentiment : 
a  person  is  diteoncerted  who  losfss  his 
presence  of  mind  for  a  moment,  or  has 
nis  fillings  any  way  discomposed ;  he 
is  confounded  when  the  powers  of 
thoc^t  and  cousciousness  become 
torpid  or  vanish. 

A  superior  command  of  language  or 
a  particular  degree  of  effrontery  will 
frequently  enable  one  person  to  baffle 
another  who  is  advocating  the  cause 
of  trudi :  ignorance  of  the  subject,  or 
a  want  of  ability,  may  occasion  a  man 
to  be  defeated  by  his  adversary,  even 
when  he  is  supporting  a  good  cause: 
assurance  is  requisite  to  prevent  an^ 
one  from  being  disconcerted  who  is 
suddenly  detected  in  anj  disgraceful 
proceeding :  hardened  effrontery  lom^ 
times  keeps  the  daring  villain  fiom 
being  confounded  by  any  events,  how- 
ever awful. 

When  applied  to  the  derangemeat 
of  plans,  oaffle  expresses  less  thao 
defeat;  defeat  less  than  amfirnnd; 
and  disconcert  less  than  all.  Obsti- 
nacy, perseverance,  skill,  or  art,  te^ 
Jles ;  force  or  violence  defeats  ;  awa- 
waid  circumstances  disconcert;  the 
visitation  of  God  confounds.  When 
wicked  men  strive  to  obtain  their  ends, 
it  is  a  happy  thing  when  their  adver- 
saries have  suilicieut  skill  and  addrsii 
to  baffle  all  tiieir  arts,  and  snffident 
power  to  defeat  all  their  projects;  httt 
sometimes  when  our  best  endeavoon 
foil  in  our  own  behalf,  the  devices  of 
men  are  confounded  by  the  intetpon- 
tion  of  heaven. 

It  frequently  happens  even  in  UkuB 
common  transactions  of  life  that  the 
best  schemes  are  disconcerted  by  die 
trivial  casualties  of  wind  and  vreathsr. 
The  obstinacy  of  a  disorder  may  h^/k 
the  skill  of  the  physician ;  the  impra- 
deuce  of  the  patient  may  dtfeut  te 
olgect  of  his  prescriptions:  thenn* 
espected  arrival  of  a  superior  mKj 


BAND. 


BANE. 
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d^KiMoeft  the  iniaiithorised  plan  of 
choee  If  ho  are  sabordinate :  the  mira- 
onloaa  destraction  of  his  arm^  coa- 
fanunied  the  project  of  the  King  of 
Aiejha. 

>!    T»  jvor  Wpka  cIuubb  be 


■I  tofMV,  ud 


Ikrng'Bff  TCVfttBd  flltkclrpeM 
WUemlatwin.  Tminoa. 

miMlud  coudence  b  frtghted 

praralk  vbn  raiMn  is 

JoimtOH. 

8k«  loetoA  hi  tte  gtaM  vUb  dbt  wm  ipetMnf 
to  «ib  nd  vllhMt  WKj  wfcrioa  a^Jovtad  b« 

mtar  |ih—it  Chu  dlioMi- 


IcNldaoCbdlplBtairl^foflWelaki  iftkqj 

Chc9  Cold  me  wftb  u  air  of  wcracj  that 
vai  niy  eaaafD*te  ntatocH.      RAWUftwoan. 


BAXJkNCE,  i;.  Poise. 
BALL,  V.  Globe. 

BAND,  COMPANV,  CRBW, 
GANG. 

BANDy  in  French  bander  in  Ger- 
man, Ice.  band  from  hindeii  to  bind, 
Bgnifies  the  thing  bound. 

COMPANY,  V.  To  accompany. 

CREW,  from  the  French  cru,  par- 
ticiple ofcroitrCy  and  the  Latin  cretco 
to  grow  or  gather,  signifies  the  thing 
g^own  or  formed  into  a  mass. 

GANG,  in  Saton,  German,  &c. 
gang  a  walk,  from  geAea  to  go,  signifies 
a  bodj  going  the  same  way. 

AH  these  terms  denote  a  small  as- 
sociatxoo  for  a  particular  object:  a 
hand  is  an  assoaation  where  men  are 
bonnd  together  by  some  strong  obliga- 
tioo,  whether  taken  in  a  good  or  bad 
sense,  as  a  hand  of  soldiers,  a  hand 
of  robben.  A  company  marks  an 
association  for  convenience  without 
anj  particular  obligation,  as  a  com- 
fomy  of  travellers,  a  company  of  stroll- 
ing pJajers.  Crew  marks  an  associa- 
tion coiiected  together  by  some  exter- 
nal power,  or  by  coincidence  of  plan 
and  motiTe ;  in  the  former  case  it  is 
ued  for  a  ship's  crew;  in  the  latter 
and  bad  sense  of  the  word  it  is  em- 
ployed for  any  number  of  evil  minded 
penons  met  together  from  different 
qoarters,  and  oo-operating  for  some 
bad  purpose. 

Gang  is  always  used  in  a  bad  sense 
for  au  association  of  thiefesi  murder* 


ers,  and  depredators  in  general;  for 
such  an  association  is  rather  a  casual 
meeting  from  the  similarity  of  pur- 
suits, than  an  organized  body  under 
any  leader;  it  is  more  in  common  use 
thsLnhand:  the  robbers  in  German? 
used  to  form  themselves  into  band$ 
that  set  the  government  of  the  coun- 
try at  defiance :  housebreakers  and 
pickpockets  commonly  associate  now 
m  gangs. 

Behold  a  KliasCi;  tend; 
Eack  aloreh  in  hb  banil ! 
Tbeae  am  Gcvcian  choiU  that  In  battle  vwi 
■lalB, 
And  onlmry'd  remain, 
Inflorionsla  the  plain.  DaTinDr. 

Cbaocfr  tiippoaea  la  bla  ptotofiato  hh  Calea 
tbat  Kcowtp^my  of  pilcriini  ^obtg  to  CaDterimry 
aMmWe  at  an  Inn  la  Sonthwarii,  and  agfcr 
tbat  for  thdr  eoamon  ammement  on  tke  road 
Mcb  of  tiiwi  iball  tell  at  leaK  one  fale  la  gDiac 
to  Canterbury,  aod  anotbor  ia  cooilBg  back  ften 
tbence. 


MAUCf. 


Tbeelovm,  a  beiit*rona,  rade,  anpyieraM  crew, 
WUb  fariou  bute  to  tbe  load  nauDon  llev. 

Dai 

OCben  afala  wba  fbra  a  gaiif, 
YeCtake  dae  OManrei  not  to  I 
la  macaalaei  tfiHr  foreei  joiBt 
Bjr  kfal  BoCboda  to  parloia. 

BAND,  v»  Chain. 

BANE,  PBST,  RUIN. 

BANE,  in  its  proper  sense^  is  the 
name  of  a  poisonous  plant. 

PEST,  in  French  pe$te,  Latin  pfiftes 
a  plague,  from  pattum  participle  of 
pa$co  to  foed  upon  or  consume. 

RUIN,  in  French  ruine,  Latin 
rttina,  from  mo  to  rush,  signifies  tho 
falling  into  a  ruin,  or  the  cau^e  of 
ruin. 

These  terms  borrow  their  figurative 
signification  from  three  of  the  greatest 
evils  in  the  world;  namely,  poison, 
plague,  and  destruction.  Bane  is  said 
of  things  only ;  peti  of  persons  only : 
whatever  produces  a  oeadly  corrup- 
tion is  the  bane ;  whoever  is  as  od- 
noxiousas  the  plague  is  apes< :  luxury 
is  the  bane  of  civil  society ;  gaming 
is  the  bane  of  all  youth ;  sycophants 
are  the  pests  of  society. 

JBane  when  compared  with  raiit 
does  not  convey  so  strong  a  meaning ; 
the  former  in  its  positive  sense  is  that 
which  tends  to  mischief;  mm  is  that 
which  actually  causes  ruin :  a  love  of 
pleasure  is  the  bane  of  all  yoong  men 
whose  fortune  depends  on  the  exer- 


IM 


BANISH. 


BANQUET. 


ciae  of  their  talents :  drinking  is  the 
ruin  of  dl  who  indulge  themselves 
in  it  to  excess. 
PlercM  tfafo'  the  duBttan  heart  tken   tanblet 


ijid  Cram  hii  f«Ul  comnsefln^  bis  bane.  Pops. 
Fbit  dire  CUBMm*k  eoaqncct  iras  ea jolnVI, 
Thkpett  he  tluihtcr*d  (for  be  reed  the  tkia) 
And  tmetod  heeten*!  InfonnlBS  prodiflev.  Pops. 

Be t]iie,0  mother!  jow rellfloat  cere, 

I  go  to  nwe  eoft  Perii  to  the  wer. 

Ob!    woBld    klad    eerth   the    hetefal  wretch 


That  pett  of  Troj,  that  ruin  of  oer  race. 
Deep  tothe  dvk  abjaiiiilgfat  he  deMeod, 
Troy  yet  should  fioiirlih,and  mj  iocrova 


end. 
Pops. 


TO  BANISH,  EXILE,  EXPEL. 

BANISH,  in  French  banniry  German 
hanncTy  signified  to  put  out  of  a  com- 
munity hy  a  ban  or  civil  interdict, 
which  was  formerly  either  ecclesiasti- 
cal or  dvil. 

EXUi^  in  French  exiier,  from  the 
Latin  esiUum  banishment,  and  exul 
an  exile,  compounded  of  extra  ^uid 
io(iiiifithe  soil,  signifies  to  put  a^y 
from  one*s  native  soil  or  country. 

EXPEL,  in  Latin  expelU^  com- 
pounded of  er  and  pcllo  to  drive,  sig- 
nifies to  drive  out. 

The  idea  of  exclusion,  or  of  a  coer- 
cive removal  from  a  place,  is  common 
to  these  terms:  banishment  includes 
the  removal  from  any  place,  or  the 
prohibition  of  access  to  any  place, 
where  one  has  been,  or  whither  one  is 
in  the  habits  of  going;  exile  signifies 
the  removal  from  one's  home :  to  ^i/e, 
therefore,  is  to  baniskf  but  to  banish 
is  not  always  to  exile  :  the*Tarquins 
were  banished  from  Rome ;  Coriolanvs 
was  exiled. 

Banishment  follows  from  a  decree 
of  justice ;  exile  either  by  the  neces- 
sity of  circumstances  or  an  order  of 
authority :  banishment  is  a  ditgraoefid 
punishment  inflicted  by  tribanus  upon 
dehn(}uents ;  exile  is  a  disgrace  incui^ 
red  without  dishonour:  exile  removes 
us  from  our  country;  banishment 
drives  us  firom  it  i^nominiously :  it  is 
the  custom  iq  Russia  to  banish  offend- 
ers to  Siberia  i  Ovid  was  exiled  by 
an  order  of  Augustus. 

Banishment  is  an  action,  a  compuU 
fory  exercise  of  power  ovev  another, 
which  mnst  be  submitted  to;  exile  is 


a  state  into  wliich  we  may  go  volim- 
tarily :  many  Romans  chose  to  go  into 
exile  rather  than  await  the  judgement 
of  the  people,  by  whom  they  might 
have  been  banished.  Banishment  and 
expulsion  both  mark  a  disgraceful  and 
coercive  exclusion,  but  banishment  is 
authoritative ;  it  is  a  public  act  of 
government:  expulsion  is  simply  coer- 
cive ;  it  is  the  act  of  a  private  indivir 
dual,  or  a  small  community.  Banitk- 
ment  always  supposes  a  removal  to  a 
distant  spot,  to  another  land;  expul- 
sion never  reaches  beyond  a  particular 
house  or  society :  ejrptt/sioii  fitmi  the 
university,  or  any  public  school,t  is  the 
necessary  consequence  of  discovering 
a  refiractory  temper,  or  a  propensity 
to  insubordination. 

Banishment  and  expulsion  are  like- 
wiae  used  in  a  figurative  sense,  al- 
though exile  is  not ;  in  thiy  sense, 
banishment  marks  a  distant  and  entire 
removal ;  expulsion  a  violent  removal : 
we  banish  that  which  it  is  not  |)nident 
to  retain ;  we  expel  tliat  which  it  noxi- 
ous. Hoi>cs  are  banished  from  the 
mind  when  every  prospect  of  suooesa 
has  disappeared;  fears  are  banished 
when  they  are  altogether  fpoondless ; 
envy,  hatred,  and  every  evil  passion, 
should  be  expelled  from  the  mind  as 
disturbers  of  its  peace :  harmooy  and 
good  humour  are  best  promoted  bj 
banishing  ftom  conversation  all  sub- 
jects of  difference  in  reli^on  and  poli- 
tics; good  morab  require  that  every 
unseemly  word  should  be  expelled. 

O  banMmentl  Eternal  banitkmmni  ! 
Mt^ertoretem!  Moat  we  note  meet  again ! 
Mj  heart  will  break.  Onr&T. 

Ama,  and  the  man  I  tlnf,  who  foreMlgr  fUc, 
And  heochty  Jnno'B  nnrelenttnf  hate^ 
ExpcWd  and  etflftf,  left  tbeTrojaa  ahom. 

Dftvan. 

The  esfuUion    and   oMape  of  Blpptea  et 
lencth  wC  Athens  Itoe.  Cvumaaum. 

If  eweet  content  ia  banUk^d  from  nay  eoQl, 
Llfegrowia  harden  and  a  wdgfat  of 


In  all  the  tottering  imbecUtty  of  a 
aaent,  and  with  n  parliament  totellj 
able,  bill  Majesty  (King  WIIKam  III.) 
He  penevcred  to  expel  thefenca  of  his  people  hf 
hb  htrthnde;  to  steady  tbeir  fickleaeos  ^jr  hia 
constancy. 


BANKRUPTCY^  V.  Insolvcncy. 
BANau£T,  z;.  FeasL 

•  Vh^  Heohuid  t  •*  Bailer,  bunlr." 


BARE. 


BARE. 
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TO  BANTBB,  V.  To  deride. 

BABBABOUS,  V.  Ctvd, 

BABB,   NAKBD,   UNCOVBRBD. 

BAREy  in  Saxon  6are^  German  har^ 
Hebrew  forak  to  lay  bare,  and  bar 

pun. 

NAKED,  in  Saxon  nactd^  German 
nacka  or  nahty  low  German  aoa^, 
Swe£ih  nato,  Damsh  nogen^  &c. 
oomea  from  the  Latin  niMfia,  com- 
poanded  of  me  not  and  dutuM  or  in- 
dulus  do^ied,  and  the  Greek  hm  to 
dotke. 

Bare  maiks  tbe  condition  of  being 
without  some  neceasaiy  appendage; 
naked  simply  the  absence  of  an  exter- 
nal coveiiiig ;  bare  is  therefore  often 
substituted  for  naked,  althoogh  not 
vice  vertA :  we  speak  of  bare-headed^ 
barefod,  to  expose  the  bare  arm ;  but 
a  fiAUie  is  nakedt  or  tbe  body  is  naked. 
When  ai^lied  to  other  objects,  6are 
converrs  theideaof  want  in  general; 
naked  simply  the  want  of  something 
exterior:  when  we  speak  of  sitting 
the  bare  ground,  of  laying  any 
bare^  of  bare   walls,   a   bare 

;,  tbe  idea  of  want  in  essentials 

is  stroDdly  oomreyed ;  bnt  naked  walls, 
,  nakeduSmf  a  naked  appearance,  all 
*  denote  something  wanting  to  the  eye : 
hare  in  tlus  sense  is  frequently  follow- 
ed by  1^  object  that  is  wanted ; 
naked  is  mostly  employed  as  an  ad- 
junct :  a  tree  is  bare  of  leaves ;  this 
constitotes  it  a  naked  tree. 

They  preserve  the  same  analogy  in 
their  fignnuiTe  application:  a  mire 
sufficiency  is  that  wnich  scarcely  suf- 
fices ;  tbe  naked  truth  is  that  which 
has  nothing  about  it  to  intercept  the 
view  of  it  from  the  mind. 

Naked  and  uncovered  beaf  s^  strong 
resemblance  to  each  other ;  to  be 
naked  is  in  foct  to  have  the  body  un- 
covered,  but  many  thi|igs  are  uncover- 
ed which  are  not  naked :  nothing  is 
said  to  be  naked  but  what  in  the 
natore  of  things,  or  according  to  the 
QsafQes  of  men,  ought  to  be  covered  ; 
every  thing  is  uncovered  from  which 
the  covering  is  removed.  According  to 
our  natural  sentiments  of  decency,  or 
our  acquired  sentiments  of  propriety, 
we  expect  to  see  the  naked  body  co- 
vered with  clothing,  the  naked  tree 
covered  with  leaves:  the  naked  walls 


covered  with«paper  or  paint;  and  the 
naked  country  covered  with  verdure 
or  habitations :  on  the  other  hand, 
plants  are  left  uncovered  to  receive  the 
benefit  of  the  sun  or  rain ;  furniture 
or  articles  of  use  or  necessity  are  left 
uncovered  to  sipt  the  convenience  of 
the  user :  or  a  person  may  be  uncover- 
ed, in  the  sense  of  bare-heided,  on 
certain  occasions. 

The  itoiy  of  Aaca«,  on  wkish  Vfevil  fHindcd 
hit  poem,  was  veij  hare  of  ^GrnmBUAeet. 

Aomiov. 

IVbj  tan'it  thou  from  me  ?  I*m  alone  alreailj  ; 
MeChinks  I  nUiid  opon  a  naked  beach, 
SIcblof  to  wlodi,  aod  to  the  seas  complaialoir. 

Otwat. 

In  the  eje  of  that  Supreme  Belns  to  whom 
oar  whole  iBtenal  frame  !•  MMcereml,  dispoai* 
tloBi  hold  tte  place  of  actkms.  Blaib. 

BARB,  SCANTY,  T>£STITUTB. 

BARE,  V,  Bare,  naked. 

SCANTY,  from  to  $cant,  signifies 
the  quality  oftcanting  :  scant  is  most 
probably  changed  from  the  Latin 
scindo  to  clip  or  cut. 

DESTmJTE,  in  Latin  destitutui, 
participle  of  desiUuo,.compounded  of 
de  privative  and  itatuo  to  appoint  or 
provide  for,  signifies  unproviaed  for  or 
wanting. 

All  Uiese  terms  denote  the  absence 
or  deprivadon  of  some  necessary. 
Bare  and  scanty  have  a  relative  sense : 
bare  respects  what  ser\'e8  for  our- 
selves ;  scanty  that  which  is  provided 
by  others.  A  subsistence  is  bare  ;  a 
supply  is  scanty.  An  imprudent  per- 
son will  estimate  as  a  bare  compe- 
tence what  would  supply  an  econo- 
mist with  supcrflciiiies.  A  hungry  per- 
son will  consider  as  a  scanty  allow- 
ance what  would  more  th^  suffice  for 
a  moderate  eater. 

Bare  is  said  of  those  things  which 
belong  to  the  corporeal  sustenance; 
destitute  is  said  of  one's  outward  cir- 
cumstances in  general.  A  person  is 
bare  of  clothes  or  money ;  he  is  des- 
titute of  friends,  of  resources,  or  of 
comforts. 

Chrlftt  and  the  Apottloi  did  moat  eanHvlIj  in- 
culcate the  belitf  of  hi*  Godhead,  aud  accepted 
men  upon  the  bare  ackuovledgment  of  tliH. 

Soirm. 

So  MtfMly  to  oar  preaent  allowance  of  happN 
Deal,  that  In  many  ritnatlona  llfr  coold  scarcely 
he  rappoffted.  If  hope  were  not  allowed  tonfUere 
the  prrarat  hoar,  hy  pieaiami  borrowed  from  tha 
faturSi  JoHXitoau 
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BASE. 


HeielCMff  •(  Oa  f^*lMU  (Bide,  Oe  conpaM, 

tbe  aBckBtt  htd  no  other  aethod  of  sefolaUiic 
tkek  coone  tlMB  19  obMTvInc  the  m  ud  itan. 


BARB,  MBRE. 

BARE,  9.  Bare^  naked. 

lilERE^  in  Latin  menu  mere,  pro- 
perly toiut  alone,  from  the  Greek  fAu^at 
to  divide,    signifies  separated    from 

others. 

Bare  is  used  in  a  positive  sense : 
mere,  negatively.  The  bare  recital  of 
ifome  events  brings  tears.  The  mere 
ciicomstance  of  receiving  favours  ought 
not  to  bind  any  person  to  the  opinions 
of  another. 

The  hmre  idea  of  being  in  the  com- 
pany of  a  murderer  is  apt  to  aviraken 
MNrror  in  the  nMnd.  The  mere  attend- 
ance at  a  place  of  worship  is  the 
smallest  part  of  a  ChrisUan's  duty. 

He  who  goes  no  fiuther  than  tere  jiutke  stops 
St  the  bflflBBiog  of  virtue.  Blur. 

I  woBld  edtise  etery  man,  who  wovid  not 
appear  in  the  world  a  mere  schobr  or  phUoso- 
pheri  to  make  hiaaelf  master  of  the  social  virtoe 

Anxsoii. 


barbvacbD,  V.  Glaring. 
BARGAIN,  V.  AgreemenL 

TO  BARGAIN,  V.  To  buy. 

TO  BARTER,  V.  To  change. 
TO  BARTER,  V*  To  exchojige. 

BASB,  VILB,  MEAN. 

BASE,  in  French  has  low,  from  the 
Latin  hatU  the  foundation  or  lowest 
part. 

VILE,  in  French. vi7,  Latin  vi/if, 
Greek  <^ft  vxoc,  worthless,  of  no  account. 

MEAN  and  MIDDLE  both  come 
from  the  Latin  meditis,  which  signifies 
moderate,  not  elevated,  of  little  value. 

Ba$e  is  a  stronger  term  than  vile, 
and  vile  than  mean.  Bate  marks  a 
high  degree  of  moral  turpitude :  vile 
and  mean  denote  in  different  degrees 
the  want  of  all  value  or  esteem.  What 
is  base  excites  our  abhorrence,  what  is 
Tile  provokes  disgust,  what  is  mean 
awakens  contempt.  Base  is  opposed 
to  magnanimous ;  vile  to  noble ;  mean 
to  generous.  Ingratitude  is  base; 
it  does  violence  to  the  best  affections 
of  our  nature:  flattery  is  vile;  it 
Tiolatei  troth  in  the  grossest  manner 


BATTLE. 

for  the  lowest  purposes  of  gun ;  com- 
pliances are  mean  which  are  dero- 
gatorv  to  the  rank  or  dignity  of  the 
individual. 

The  base  character  violates  tits 
strongest  moral  obligations.;  the«i(c 
dmracter  blends  low  and  despicable 
arts  with  his  vices ;  the  meaii  chnrao* 
ter  acts  inconsistently  with  lus  faonemr 
or  respectability.  Depravity  of  mM 
dictates  base  conduct;  lowness  of 
sentiment  or  disposition  leads  to  wl^ 
ness;  a  selfish  temper  engenders  m 
meanness.  The  schoolmaster  of  V^ 
lerii  was  guilt;^  of  the  basest  treacAierf 
snrrendenng  his  helpless  charge  to  the 
enemy;  the  Roman  general,  there- 
fore, with  true  nobleness  of  mind 
treated  him  as  a  vile  malefiKtor: 
sycophants  are  in  the  habits  of  pn^ 
tising  every  mean  artifice  to  obtain 
fiivour. 

The  more  elevated  a  person's  rank, 
the  greater  is  his  baseness  who  abuses 
his  influence  to  the  injury  of  those  who 
repose  confidence  in  him.  The  lower 
the  rank  of  the  individual,  and  the 
more  atrocious  his  conduct,  the  viler 
is  his  character,  llie  more  respect- 
able the  station  of  the  person,  and 
the  more  extended  his  wealth,  the 
greater  is  his  meanness  when  he  de- 
scends to  practices  fitted  only  for  biff 
infieriors. 

Seonn  the  bate  earth  and  crowd  bdov, 
Aftdvitb  a  loariBg  wing  aliJI  noooti  oa  Uffc. 


That  an  the  piCtj  UDg»  hlmonrjrM, 
And  wordilp9*d  be  like  bin  aid  delf>^. 
Of  eourU J  Bjcopbanta  and  caUifft  9ilr. 

OiuBRT  Wvr. 

Tbete  k  bardlj  a  spirit  apoa  earth  to  immi 
and  contracted  as  to  centre  all  r^arda  oa  Ha  ova 
tetCKit  exchuive  of  the  rert  of  mankind. 


BASIS,  V*  Foundation. 
BASHFUL,  V.  Modest. 

BATTLE)  COMBAT,  ENGAGEMENT. 

BATTLE,  in  French  bataille^  comes 
from  the  Latin  6a/tMi,  Hebrew  ahat  to 
beat,  signifying  a  beating. 

COMBAT  signifies  literally  a  UAtU 
one  with  the  other. 

ENGAGEMENT  signifies  the  act 
of  being  engaged  or  occupied  in  m 
contest. 

*  Battle  is  a  general  action  requir- 


•  ObisAi  "BatiUleiCoaAtt* 


BATTLE. 


BE. 
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mg  tooM  prepantioii :  eambai  is  odIt 
Btrtiim'Wj  and  sometimes  iinexpectM. 
Tbos  the  acdon  which  took  place  be- 
twe«i  the  CarthagiDians  and  the  Ro- 
mensy  or  Cesar  and  Pompey,  were 
tatin ;  bat  the  action  iu  which  the 
Horatii  and  the  Cariatiiy  decided  the 
&te  of  Rome*  as  also  manj  of  the 
acdoM  in  which  Hercules  was  en- 
pyd^  were  combats.  The  batlie  of 
Aknanza  was  a  dodsi^e  action  between 
Philip  of  France  and  Charles  of  Aus- 
ttia,  in  their  coolest  for  the  tlm)iie  of 
Spiun ;  in  the  combot  between  Mene- 
laus  and  Paris,  Homer  very  artfully 
describes  the  seasonable  interference 
of  V>nus  to  save  her  fiivourite  from 
deslructipo. 

The  word  eombai  has  more  relation 
to  the  act  of  fighting  than  that  of  bat- 
tUf  wliich  is  OMd  with  more  propriety 
simply  to  denonunate  the  nctiou.  In 
the  battle  between  the  Roniaus  and 
Pyrrhusy  King  of  Epire,  the  combat 
was  obstinate  and  Uoodv;  the  Ro- 
mans seven  times  repulsed  the  enemy, 
and  were  as  often  repulsed  in  their 
turn.  In  this  hitter  sense  engagement 
and  combat  are  analogous,  but  the 
fonner  has  a  specific  relation  to  the 
^nts  and  parties  engaged,  which  is 
not  implied  in  the  latter  term.  We 
kpeak  of  a  person  being  present  in 
an  engagement;  wounded  in  an  en- 
gagement ;  or  having  f()uj;ht  des- 
perately in  an  engagement :  on  the 
other  )iand;  to  engage  in  a  com- 
bat ;  to  challaige  to  single  combat : 
combatt  are  sometimes  begun  by  the 
accidental  meeting  of  avowed  oupo- 
nents ;  in  such  engagements  iiotning 
is  thought  of  but  the  gratification  of 
revenge. 

BattUi  are  fought  between  armies 
only ;  they  are  gained  or  lost :  cont- 
bats  are  entered  into  between  indivi- 
duals, whether  of  the  brute  or  human 
species,  in  which  they  seek  to  destroy 
or  excel :  engagements  are  confined  to 
DO  particular  member,  only  to  such  as 
m  tmgaged :  a  general  engagement 
is  said  of  an  army  when  the  whole 
body  is  engaged  ;  partial  cngageme  is 
respect  only  such  as  are  tbugbt  by 
smell  parties  or  companies  of  an 
aimy.  History  is  mostly  occupied 
with  the  details  of  battles :  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  we 


have  likewise  an  account  of  the  com* 
bats  between  men  or  wild  beasts,  which 
formed  their  principal  amusement. 
It  is  reported  of  the  German  women, 
that  whenever  their  husbands  went  to 
battic  they  used  to  go  into  the  thickest 
of  the  combat  to  carry  tliem  provisional 
or  dress  their  wounds;  and  that  some- 
times they  would  take  part  in  the  et^ 
gogement, 

A  iaUU  bloodj  fiMifIrt, 
Wboe  dariown  and  larprln  mUa  conqoMt 
dmp.  DftYOBk 

This  bnrc  iub,  wiUi  loof  mfatanee, 
Hdd  the  combat  doBMnil.  Rows, 

The  rrlmtkMi  of  eveoU  bMomet  a  monJ  lecCaie, 
when  the  con^at  of  honour  li  rewarded  wllk 
virtue.  Hawssswokth. 

The  Emperor  of  Morocco  commanded  bk 
prtodpal  ofltoerB,  that  If  be  died  dorlaf  the  eii- 
gafement,  they  ihoold  eoaceal  bb  doalb  ftoA 
the  army. 


TO  BE,  EXIST,  SUBSIST. 

BE,  with  its  inflections,  is  to  be 
traced  through  the  northern  and  Oii- 
ental  languages  to  the  Hebrew  havah. 

EXISl,  in  French  exister,  Latin 
exiitOj  compounded  of  e  or  ex  and  sUto^ 
signifies  to  place  or  stand  b;^  itself  or 
of  itself.  I'Vom  this  derivation  of  the 
latter  verb  arises  the  distinction  in  the 
use  of  the  two  words.  The  former  is 
applicable  either  to  the  accidents  of 
things,  or  to  the  substances  or  things 
themselves;  the  latter  only  to  sub- 
stances or  tilings  that  stand  or  exist  of 
themselves. 

•  We  sny  of  qualities,  of  forms,  of 
actions,  of  arrangement,  of  movement, 
and  of  every  diflerent  relation,  whether 
real,  ideal,  or  qualificative,  that  they 
are ;  we  say  of  matter,  of  spirit,  of 
body,  and  of  all  substances,  that  they 
exist,  Man  is  man,  and  will  be  man 
under  all  circumstances  and  changes 
of  life  :  he  exists  under  every  known 
climate  and  variety  of  heat  or  cold  in 
the  atmosphere. 

Being  and  existence  as  nouns  have 
this  farther  distinctiiui,  that  tlie  former 
is  employed  not  only  to  designate  the 
abstract  action  of  being,  but  is  meta- 
phorically employed  for  the  sensible 
object  that  is;  the  latter  is  confined 
altogether  to  the  abstract  sense. 
Hence  we  speak  of  human  beings; 
beings  animate  or  inanimate ;  the  su- 
preme Being  :  but  the  existence  of  a 


?ldfAbb6CSinud:  •*  BCir,  aMrr,  raWMr.'' 
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BEAT. 


BEATIFICATION. 


non  than  of  oonviction.  Hitting  is  the 
object  sad  delight  of  the  marskman ;  it 
is  the  utmost  exertion  of  his  skill  to 
hii  the  euu:t  point  at  which  he  aims. 

Too«K  BjHia  liaf'  ^*ff  bictsC,  ind  crin  alood 
Vof  HMow  tnm  tbt  clovnlih  nelghlNurliood. 

DBTonr. 

Send  Ajinrofwi  fbrtk. 


No  Hu  h  thovsht  tobmae  vIciMt  bj  Mcrf. 
the  lUb  «r  w  aiiniAl  lo  the  pleaaure  of 
kltUmg%  aiflu  It  la  hovncr  errtala  tbat  bgr 
tUa  act  ■ove  happlneia  te  d«itro>ed  than  pro- 

HAWudvoam. 


TO  BEAT,  DEFEAT,  OVERPOWER, 
BOUT,   OVERTHROW. 

BEAT  is  here  figunitiTcty  em- 
ployed in  the  sense  of  the  tbnner 
section. 

DEFEAT,  from  the  French  defaire^ 
implies  to  nndo ;  and  OV£IU'0\V£B 
to  have  the  power  over  anv  one. 

To  ROUT  from  the  French  mettre 
en  dercuia  is  to  turn  from  one's  rout, 
and  OVERTHROW  to  throw  over  or 
upside  down. 

Beat  respects  personal  contests  be* 
tween  individuals  or  parties;  defeat^ 
mmtf  marpamerj  and  ooerihromp  are 
employed  mostly  for  contests  between 
iiombers.  A  general  is  beaten  in  im- 
portant engagements;  he  is  defeated 
and  may  be  routed  in  pardal  attacks ; 
iM  is  aoerpcmertd  by  numbers,  and 
ooertkroam  in  set  engagements.  The 
En^sh  pride  themselves  on  leating 
their  enemies  by  land  as  well  as  by 
sea,  whenever  they  come  to  fair  en- 
gagements, but  the  English  are  some- 
times defeated  when  they  mako  too 
desperate  attempts,  and  sometimes 
they  are  in  danger  of  being  over^ 
powered :  they  are  very  seldom  routed 
or  ooertkrown. 

To  beat  is  an  indefinite  term  ex- 
pessive  of  no  particular  degree :  the 
being  beaten  may  be  attended  with 
gireater  or  less  damage.  To  be  de- 
Jeated  is  a  specific  disadvantage,  it  is 
a  failure  in  a  particular  object  of  more 
or  less  importance.  To  bo  over' 
powered  is  a  positive  loss  ;  it  is  a  loss 
of  the  power  of  acting  which  may  be 
of  loneer  or  shorter  duration  :  to  be 
routed  is  a  temporary  disadvantage ; 
a  roui  alters  the  nmt  or  course  of  pro- 


ceeding, but  does  not  disable :  to  hB 
overthrown  is  the  greatest  of  all  mis* 
chiefs,  and  is  applicable  only  to  great 
armies  and  great  concerns  :  an  ewrw 
throw  commonly  decides  a  contest 

Beat  is  a  tenn  which  reflects  note 
or  less  dishonour  on  the  general  or  the 
array  or  on  both  :  defetU  is  an  indif- 
ferent term;  the  best  generals  may 
sometimes  be  defeated  by  circom- 
stanoes  which  are  above  human  coin 
trol :  overpowering  is  coupled  with 
no  particular  honor  to  the  winner, 
nnr  disgiace  to  the  loser;  superior 
power  is  oAener  the  result  of  good 
fbrtane  than  of  skill.  The  brave«t 
and  finest  troops  may  be  overpower^ 
ed  in  cases  which  exceed  human 
power :  a  rmit  is  always  disgraceful, 
particularly  to  the  army ;  it  always 
arises  fnmi  want  of  firmness :  an  occr- 
throw  is  fatal  rather  than  dishononr- 
able ;  it  excites  pity  rather  than  con- 
tempt. 

Tornav,  I  know  jou  think  me  not  joar  fHandg 
Nor  win  I  mocb  with  joar  belter  contMd; 
I  bq(  jow  wfoAxuBn  not  to  gite  the  lav 
In  other  lealms,  but  beaten  to  wilhdn«> 


Satan  fteqncntlj  confewea  tbe  omnlpotMot  of 
fhe  Supmne  Belnff,  that  b^lnf  tbe  petftwdM  he 
wai  fofoed  to  allow  him,  and  tbe  on|j  cooridfr- 
ation  whkb  could  rapport  hia  pride  «Bd«  (he 
duune  of  bla  d^eat.  Awauom, 

The  Teteran*  who  dcftiMM  the  walb 
toon  ovtrpmnerti,  by  ouaab«rf.        Roi 

The  nmt  (at  tbe  battle  of  Pftrla)  I 
■nlvenal,  and  mhCance  ceased  in  nhnott  tfmf 
pail  bat  wbeie  Iho  Ung  waa  in  penoa. 

Dosnnesr. 

BliltoD*!  uitject  la  rrbelllon  acalaat  the  8a- 
prtrmeBefaif;  rated  by  the  hl|riiea  order  of  cre- 
ated beinea  ;  the  overthrew  of  fbrtrbnar  la  tl« 
ponbhinent  of  their  crime* 


a  Oliaidi  »  Bcatlicattoo, 


*  BEATIFICATION,   CAMONl- 
ZATION- 

These  are  two  acts  emanating  from 
the  pontifical  authorityi  by  which  the 
Pope  declares  a  person,  whoee  life  haa 
been  exemplary  and  accompanied  with 
miracles^  as  entitled  to  enjoy  atenial 
happiness  after  his  death,  and  deter- 
mines in  consequence  the  sort  of  wor- 
ship which  should  be  paid  to  him. 

In  the  act  of  BEATIHCATION 
the  Pope  pronounces  only  as  a  private 
person,  and  uses  his  own  authoritj 
only  in  granting  to  certain  persons, 
or  to  a  religious  order,  the  privilege 
csnoDisatlon.* 


BEAUTIFUL. 
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jf^Jy^cuiT  wo^hip  to  . 

Jfi  the  act  of  CANONIZATION, 

the  Bope  speaks  as  a  judg^e  after  a 

joifida]  examiDation  on  the  state,  and 

<fecide8  the  sort  of  worship   which 

ot^i  to  be  paid  by  the  whole  church. 

BSATmJDBy  V,  HapfAnesSn 
BEAU,  V.  Gallant. 

BEAUTIFUL,  TINE,   HANDSOME, 
PRETTY. 

BEAUTIFUL,  or  fuU  o^  beauty,  in 
French  If^antc,  comes  from  beau,  belle, 
in  Latin  bellau  Bui,  and  benus  or  bonus 
good. 

FINE,  in  French^ji,  German /ein, 
&c.  not  improbably  comes  froni  the 
Greek  ^si»K  might,  splendid,  and  t«-^<* 
to  appear,  because  what  is  Jine  is  by 
diatmctioo  dear. 

HANDSOME^  from  the  word  hand, 
denotes  a  species  of  beautjf  in  the 
bodjy,  as  ioiu^  denotes  its  agility  and 
skill. 

PREITY,  in  Saxon  praeie  adorned, 
German  prickiig,  Swedish  pr'dktig 
tplendid,  which  is  connected  with  oor 
words,  parade  and  pride. 

Of  these  epithets,  which  denote 
what  is  pleanng  to  the  eye,  beautiful 
coovays  the  stron^st  meaning;  it 
marks  the  possession  of  that  m  its 
fiiUest  extent,  of  which  the  other 
tetms  denote  the  possession  in  part 
only.  Finenett,  handiomenesi,  and 
preitmeu,  are  to  beauty  as  parts  to  a 
wholes  When  taken  in  relation  to 
persons,  a  woman  is  beautiful  who  in 
uatare  and  complexion  possesses  a 
nand  assemblage  of  graces ;  a  woman 
IS  Jine,  who  witli  a  striking  figure 
QDites  shape  and  symmetry ;  a  woman 
ia  kaudtome,  who  has  good  features, 
and  pretty  if  with  symmetry  of  feature 
be  muted  delicacv- 

The  beautiful  is  determined  by 
fixed  mfef ;  it  admits  of  no  excess  or 
defect;  it  comprehends  regularity, 
proportioD,  and  a  due  distribution  of 
ooloar,  and  erery  particular  which 
can  ei^gage  the  attention :  the  Jine 
■nst  be  coupled  with  grandeur,  ma- 
jesty, and  strength  of  fi|;ure ;  it  is 
■compatible  with  that  which  is  small ; 
a  little  woman  can  never  be  fine  :  the 
k^nduime  ia  a  general  assemblage  of 


what  is  agreeable;  it  is  marked  by  no 
particular  characteristic,  but  the  ab- 
sence of  all  deformity :  prettiness  is 
always  coupled  with  simplicity,  it  is 
incompatible  with  that  which  is  large; 
a  tall  woman  with  masculine  features 
cannot  be  pretty. 

Beauty  vrWi  always  have  its  charms; 
they  are,  however,  but  attractions  for 
the  eye;  they  please  and  awaken 
ardent  sentiments  for  awhile ;  but  the 
possessor  must  have  something  else 
to  give  her  claims  to  lastine  regard : 
this  is,  however,  seldom  Uie  case: 
FVovidencc  has  dealt  out  his  gifts  with 
a  more  even  hand.  Neither  the  beam* 
tiful,  nor  the  fine  woman  has  in 
general  those  durable  attractions 
which  belong  cither  to  the  handmmc 
or  the  pretty,  who  with  a  less  inimi* 
table  tint  of  complexion,  a  less  unerr- 
ing proportion  in  the  limbs,  a  less 
precise  symmetry  of  feature,  are  fre- 
quently possessed  of  a  sweetness  of 
countenance,  a  vivacity  in  the  eje, 
and  a  grace  hi  the  manner,  that  wins 
the  beholder  and  inspires  affection. 

Beauty  is  peculiarly  a  female  per- 
fection, in  the  male  sex  it  is  rather  a 
defect :  a  beautiful  man  will  not  be 
respected,  because  he  cannot  be  re- 
spectable; the  possession  of  beauty 
deprives  him  of  his  manly  charac- 
teristics, boldness  and  energy  of  mind, 
strength  and  robustness  of  limb :  but 
though  a  man  may  not  be  beautiful  or 
pretty y  he  may  be  fine  or  handsome. 

When  relating  to  other  objects, 
beautiful,  fine,  pretty,  have  a  strong 
analogy;  but  handsome  difiers  too 
essentially  from  the  rest  to  admit  of 
comparison.  With  respect  to  the 
objects  of  nature,  tlie  beautiful  is 
displayed  in  the  works  of  creation, 
and  wherever  it  appears  it  is  marked 
by  elegance,  variety,  harmony,  pro- 
portion ;  but  above  all,  that  softness 
which  is  peculiar  to  female  beauty : 
tlie  fine,  on  the  contrary,  is  associated 
with  the  grunrl,  and  the  pretty  with 
the  simple.  I'he  sky  presents  either 
a  beautiful Aapeci,  or  s^fine  aspect; 
but  not  a  pretty  aspect.  A  rural  scene 
is  beautiful  when  it  unites  richness 
and  diversity  of  natural  objects  with 
superior  cultivation ;  it  is  fine  when  it 
presents  the  bolder  and  more  impressive 
features  of  nature,  consisting  of  rocki 
and  mountains;  it  is  pretty,  when  di- 


1*2      beautifol; 


BECOMING. 


vested  of  aU  that  is  eitraorordinaiy,  it 
presents  a  smiliDe  view  of  nature  in 
the  gay  attire  of  shrubs,  and  many 
coloiu«d  flowers,  and  verdant  mea- 
dows, and  luxuriant  fields. 

Beautiful  sentiments  have  much  in 
them  to  mterest  the  affections,  as  ^ell 
as  the  understanding;  they  make  a 
vivid  impression  :fine  sentiments  mark 
an  elevated  mind  and  a  loftiness  of 
conception;  they  occupy  the  under^ 
standmg,  and  afford  scope  for  reflec- 
tion ;  tney  make  a  strong  impression  : 
prettjf  ideas  are  but  pleasing  asso- 
ciations or  combinations  that  only 
amuse  for  the  time  being,  without 
producing  any  lasting  impression.  We 
may  speSk.  of  a  beautiful  poem,  al- 
though not  a  beautiful  tragedy ;  but 
a  fine  tragedy,  and  a  pretty  comedy. 
Imagery  may  be  beautiful  and  fine, 
but  seldom  pretty. 

The  celestial  bodies  re\'olving  with 
so  much  regularity  in  their  orbits,  and 
displaying  so  much  brilliancy  of  light, 
are  beautiful  objects.  The  display  of 
an  army  drawn  up  in  battle  array; 
the  neatness  of  the  men ;  the  order, 
complexity,  and  variety  of  their  move- 
ments, and  the  precision  in  their  dis- 
cipline, afford  ufine  spectacle.  An 
assemblage  of  children  imitating  in 
their  amusements  the  system  and  re- 
gularity of  more  serious  employments, 
and  preserving  at  the  same  time  the 
playiulness  ot  childhood,  is  a  pretty 
sight. 

There  li  BotUiig  that  makM  it>  waj  more 
directly  to  the  kwI  than  beOutg^  wUeb  iame- 
dlalrlj  diffttin  a  lecrct  ntlsf¥ctk>a  and  eon- 
plaoencj  throogh  the  Imagination.        Ajmuon. 

It  la  obaarved  among  biida  that  natue  haa 
lavished  all  her  ornament*  upon  the  male,  who 
werj  (rften  appears  la  a  moat  beautifiti  head- 

ADDiaOM. 


mad  ■oawdmai,  no  job  do,  with  the  tOlj  way 
joQ  have  of  treating  me  like  a  jire<i;y  IdUL" 

An  famooent  creatnra,  who  woald  atait  al  the 
name  of  atnaapet,  majr  tUnk  tt  preUjf  to  be 
called  a  mlitreai. 


When  In  wdinarj  ^icoane,  we  aay  a  man 
haa  a  JIne  head,  a  long  head,  or  a  good  head,  we 
ezpma  ooiwlTeB  metaphoiicallj,  and  apeak  la 
relation  to  hia  nndentaudlng ;  whcreai,  when  we 
aaj  of  a  woman,  the  hat  a  ^Ine,  a  long,  or  a 
good  head,  we  ipeak  onlj  In  rdatkm  to  her  cora> 

AUNMX. 


A  kandtome  fellow  immediately  alamn  j«a^ 
loM  hHKbandf,  and  every  thing  that  looks  young 
or  gay  tuna  their  thooghts  upon  their  wlvek 

AODUOM. 

A  letter  dated  Sept.  acqoahita  me  that  the 
writer,  bring  retolved  to  try  hIa  fortaoe,  had 
fkaled  all  that  day,  and  that  he  might  be  anre  of 
dreamiog  upon  aometblng  at  night,  procured  a 
kimd$ome  aUeeoT  bride  cake.  SnoTATon. 

**  lodoid,  ^y  dear,**  laya  ifae,  "  yon  make  me 


TO  BECOME,  V.  To  bc^  becomc, 

BECOMING,   DECENT,    FIT, 
SUITABLE. 

BECOMING,  from   become,  com 
pounded  of  6e  and  come,  signifies  com- 
ing in  its  place. 

DECENT,  in  French  decent,  in 
Latin  decern,  participle  of  cfeceo,  from 
the  Greek  ^•f*,  and  the  Chaidee  deca 
to  beseem,  signifies  the  quality  of  be- 
seeming and  befitting. 

FIT,  in  French /flit,  lAtia  factum, 
participle  of  facio  to  do^  signines  done 
as  it  ought  to  be. 

SUITABLE,  firom  to  tuU,  sipufies 
able  to  suit ;  and  suit,  in  French  suite, 
Latin  secutus,  comes  from  sequor  to 
follow,  si^fying  to  follow  as  it  onglit. 

What  IS  6ecomifig  respects  the  man- 
ner of  being  in  society,  such  as  it 
ought,  as  to  person,  time,  and  place. 
Decency  reeards  the  iftanner  of  dis- 
playing one^  self,  so  as  to  be  apfuoved 
and  respected.  Fitneu  and  niitoifo- 
neu  relate  to  the  disjxMition,  antiDg^ 
ment,  and  order  oi  either  being  or 
doing,  according  to  persons,  things,  or 
circumstances. 

The  becoming  consists  of  an  exterior 
that  is  pleasing  to  the  view :  deeeney 
involves  moral  propriety;  it  is  rego* 
lated  by  the  fixed  rules  or  good  breed- 
ing :  fitness  is  regulated  by  local  cir- 
cumstances, and  suitableneu  by  the 
established  customs  and  usages  of 
society.  The  dress  of  a  woman  is  fte- 
coming  that  renders  her  person  more 
agreeable  to  the  eye ;  it  is  decent  if  it 
no  wise  offend  modesty ;  it  is  fit  if  it 
be  what  the  occasion  requires ;  it  it 
suitable  if  it  be  according  to  the  rank 
"and  character  of  the  wearer.  What  is 
becoming  varies  for  every  incfividual; 
the  age,  the  complexion,  the  stntura, 
and  tne  habits  of  the  person  most  be 
consulted  in  order  to  obtain  thee|H 
pearance  which  is  becoming  ;  what  ot- 
comes  a  yomig  female,  or  one  of  fiur 
complexion,  may  not  became  one  who 
is  fisirther  advanced  in  life,  or  who  has 
dark  features :  deceiu:^  is  one  and  the 
same  for  all;   all   civilized   nationt 


BECOMING. 


BEG. 
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bftve  drawn  the  exact  line  between 
the  decent  and  indecent^  although 
fiuhion  may  sometimes  draw  females 
aside  firom  this  line:  Jkneu  varies 
with  the  seasons,  or  the  circomstances 
of  persons ;  wluit  is  ^  for  the  win- 
ter IS  ut^  for  the  Sumner^  or  what 
is^  for  dry  weather  is  unfit  for  the 
wet;  what  is  J&  for  town  is  not  fit 
for  the  country ;  what  is  fit  for  a 
healthy  person  is  not  JU  for  one  that 
is  infirm:  smtableneu  accommodates 
itself  to  the  external  circumstances 
and  conditions  of  persons;  the  house, 
the  fiinutnre,the  equipap  of  a  prince, 
most  be  iuitahU  to  his  rank ;  the 
retinue  of  an  ambassador  must  be 
tmiahU  to  the  character  which  he  has 
to  maintain,  and  to  the  wealth,  dig- 
mty,  and  importance  of  the  nation, 
whose  monarcli  he  represents. 

Gravity  hecome$  a  judge,  or  a  cler- 
gymmi,  at  all  times :  an  unassuming 
tone  u  becoming  in  a  child  when  he 
addresses  his  superiors.  Decency  re- 
quires a  more  tnan  ordinary  gravity 
when  we  are  in  the  house  of  moumine 
orprajer;  it  is  indecent  for  a  child 
on  the  commission  of  a  fault  to  affect 
a  careleas  nnooncem  in  the  presence 
of  those  whom  he  has  offended. 
There  is  a  Jitnea  or  unfitness  in  per- 
sons for  each  other^s  society :  educa- 
tion^* a  person  for  the  soaety  of  tbef 
noble,  the  wealthy,  the  polite,  and 
the  learned.  There  is  a  suitableneu 
in  people's  tempers  for  each  other ; 
socn  a  ssdtehiUtw  is  particularlv  requi- 
site for  those  wno  are  destined  to  live 
together  {.  selfish  people,  with  oppo- 
site taste  and  habits,  can  never  befui^- 
Me  companions. 

ir«lU^ro««Mtote  heUlMidalileorAecoM- 
<^r,Wt«hMntweilKiriho«ld  praaipC  na  to 


▲  Ckttie  Uikor,  Kvteri.  thoDglit  k  pnpcr  to 
aftam  in  nch  partlciilar  liMMior 
•iippen ;  SMlhrrfkjKled  It  voold  be  veil  deetnt 
V  wmI  B  put  of  pablic  devotioM  were  perfbnned 

ilnouoii. 


Tb  lltt  vtar  Jndveamt  tf  God  Jt  mart  be  left 
to  detimiM  vbat  ii>b  to  be  bcrtowed,  asd  wbat 
lohawlthWd.  B&AiB. 


iaaBUi 
losm 


kii  fndonai  aad  fHeodiUp 

■Bck  B  dlffBlty  aad  rnailfifiioikiii 

I  aad  bebafloar,  as  aie  tuitaUe 

utave.  Annuo*. 

BBCOMING,  COMELY,  GRACEFUL. 

BECOMING,  V.  Becoming,  decent. 


COMELY,  or  come  like,  signifies 
coming  or  appearing  as  one  would 
have  it. 

GRACEFUL  signifies  fuU  of  grace. 

These  epithets  are  employed  to 
mark  in  general  what  is  agreeable  to 
the  eye.  Becoming  denotes  less  than 
comely f  and  this  less  than  graceful: 
nothing  can  be  comely  or  graceful 
which  19  unbecoming ;  although  many 
things  are  becoming  which  are  neither 
comely  or  graceful. 

Becoming  respects  the  decoraticms 
of  the  person,  and  the  exterior  deport- 
ment;  come/^  respects  natural  embel- 
lishments; frace/ii/ natural  or  artifi- 
cial accompushments :  manner  is  be* 
coming  ;  figure  is  comely  ;  air,  figure, 
or  attitude,  is  graceful. ' 

Becoming  is  relative ;  it  depends  on 
taste  and  opinion;  on  accordance 
with  the  prevailing  sentiments  or 
particular  circumstances  of  society: 
comely  and  graceful  are  absolute ;  they 
are  qualities  felt  and  acknowledged  by 
all. 

What  is  becoming  is  confined  to  no 
rank;  the  highest  and  the  lowest  have 
alike,  the  opportunity  of  doing  or 
being,  that  which  becomes  their  sta- 
tion: what  is  comely  is  seldom  as- 
sociated with  great  refinement  and 
culture ;  what  is  graceful  is  rarely  to 
be  discovered  apart  from  high  rank, 
noble  birth,  or  elevation  of  character. 

Tbecareof  doln(;  notblnf  unbeevming  hu 
accumpanied  the  inv>tnt  mind*  to  tbeir  lait 
moment*.  Thai  Cstar  (atbered  hl«  robe  about 
him  that  be  might  not  fall  in  a  manner  sen- 
becoming  of  himself.  Spectatoe. 

The  comeliness  of  peraon,  and  the  decencj  of 
heharlonr,  add  infinite  weiffat  to  what  Is  pro- 
nonneed  hj  anj  one.  SmrrAioa. 

To  make  the  ackaowledfement  of  a  IktK  In 
the  blgfaat  manner  fracefiU,  it  i«  lucky  wltm 
the  circumstances  of  the  oflfender  pUee  him  above 
any  lU-consequencei  firom  the  resentment  ot  th« 
penon  offended.  SmxB. 

TO  BB  CONSCIOUS^  17.  TofecU 

TO  BE  DEFICIENT,    V.  TofatU 

TO  BKDBw,  V.  To  Sprinkle, 

TO  BEG,   DESIRE. 

BEG,  V.  2b  ask,  beg. 

DESIRE,  in  French  desir,  Latin 
desiderOf  comes  from  desido  to  fix  the 
mind  on  an  object. 

To  beg,  marks  the  wish ;  to  desire, 
the  will  and  determination. 


IM 


BEG. 


BEG. 


Beg  is  the  act  of  an  inferior,  or  one 
in  subordinate  condition ;  datire  is 
the  act  of  a  superior :  we  beg  a  thing 
as  a  fiiTOur;  we  desire  it  as  a  right : 
children  beg  their  parents  to  grant 
them  an  indulgence;  parents  detire 
their  children  to  attend  to  their  busi- 
ness. 

nell  faMf  vpon  Mi  \\f^  and  ftcy  bin  tdl 
Tka  itoiy  of  mj  fudoa  o*flr  igaiB.    SoimiBBx. 

Oace  whtD  he  wm  witboat  MrIbs;  neat,  or 
doCbei,  one  of  fall  Mendf  loft  «  Bflmffr,  Chot  lie 
Aoiretf  to  lee  bin  aboot  aiae  Ib  tbeneiBiBK. 
SavafB  boew  tbat  H  wm  bit  iatentton  to  ntmt 
bbn ;  bot  WM  very  mncb  dfafusCedtbot  be  thouU 
yranuDe  to  pivMrifee  tbe  bovr  of  bb  KtteodftDOVi 
■ad  I  brthfc  itf ued  to  Mi  Mm.  JomfOH. 

TO    BEG,    BBSEECHi  SOLICIT, 

BNTHEAT,   SUPPLICATE, 

IMPLORE,   CRAVE. 

BEG,  V.  To  ask,  beg. 

BESEECH,  compounded  of  be  ond 
seech,  or  seek  is  an  mtensive  verb^  Sig- 
nifying to  seek  strongly. 

aOLICITy  in  French  solicUer,  Latin 
soliciiOf  is  probably  compounded  of 
io/Mffi  or  tofiMT,  and  cito  to  cite,  sum* 
mon^  appeal  to,  signifying  to  rouse 
altogether. 

ENTREATy  compounded  of  en  oi 
tff  and  treatf  in  French  iraiter^  Latin 
tracto  to  manage,  signifies  to  act 
upon. 

SUPPLICATE,  in  Latin  supplica- 
tus,  participle  oisuppUcOj  compounded 
of  ft^'  or  sib  uodphco  to  fold,  signifies 
to  blend  the  body  down  in  token  of 
submission  or  distresSi  in  order  to 
awaken  notice. 

IMPIXDREy  in  French  implorer^ 
Latin  imploro,  compounded  of  im  or 
in  and  pforo  to  weep  or  lament,  signi- 
fies to  act  upon  by  weeping. 

CRAVE,  in  Saxon  cravian,  signi- 
fies to  long  for  earnestly. 

All  these  terms  denote  a  species 
of  asking  (v.  To  ask,  beg),  varied  ns 
to  the  person,  the  object  and  the 
manner;  the  first  four  do  not  mark 
such  a  state  of  dependance  in  the 
agent  as  the  last  three :  to  beg  denotes 
a  state  of  want ;  to  beseech,  entreat, 
and  solicit.  Si  state  of  urgent  necessity; 
supplicate  and  implore  a  state  of 
aqcct  distress ;  crave,  the  lowest  stote 
of  physical  want:  one  6rgi  with  impor- 
tunity; beseeches  with  earnestness; 
entreats  by  th«  force  of  reasoning  and 


strong  representation :  one  soiicits  hi 
virtue  of  one's  interest ;  suppUeates  by 
an  humble  address;  implores  by  every 
mark  of  d^ection  and  humiliation. 

Begging  is  the  act  of  the  poor 
when  they  need  assistance :  beseeching 
and  entreating  are  resorted  to  by 
friends  and  equals,  when  they  want  to 
influence  or  persuade,  bnt  6eteecAiii^ 
is  more  urgent ;  entreating  moPB  argu- 
mentative :  solicitations  are  employed 
to  obtain  favours,  which  have  mote 
respect  to  the  circumstances  than  the 
rank  of  the  solicitor:  supplicaiimM 
and  imploring  are  resorted  to  hj  sut- 
ierers  for  the  relief  of  their  misery, 
and  are  addressed  to  those  wlio  have 
the  power  of  averting  or  increasing 
the  calamity:  craving  is  the  cons^ 
quence  of  longing ;  it  marks  an  ear- 
nestness of  supplication;  an  abject 
state  of  suffering  dependance. 

Those  who  are  too  idle  to  work 
commonly  have  recourse  to  begging  : 
a  kind  parent  will  sometimes  rather 
beseech  an  undutiful  child  to  lay  aside 
his  wicked  courses,  than  plunge  him 
deeper  into  guilt  by  an  ill-timea  eier- 
cise  of  authority :  when  we  are  e»- 
treated  to  do  an  act  of  civility,  it  is 
a  mark  of  unkindness  to  be  heedless 
to  the  wishes  of  our  friends :  gentle- 
men in  office  are  perpetually  exposed 
to  the  solicitations  of  their  friends,  to 
procure  for  themselves,  or  their  ooih 
nexions,  places  of  trust  and  emcdn- 
ment :  a  slave  supplicates  his  master 
for  pardon,  when  he  has  offended,  and 
implores  his  mercy  to  mitigate,  if  not 
to  remit  the  punishment:  a  poor 
wretch,  sufTering  with  hunger,  craves 
a  morsel  of  bread. 

Mliat  more  Kdvince  can  laortato  malkt  In  d^ 
So  nesr  pi>rfrctIoD,  who  whb  blood  ht^  f 
Deaf  to  tliecair  that  lies  beneath  the  knUb; 
Looki  up,  and  firom  the  butcher  hegt  her  IHkw 


Modesty  never  rafei,  never  mnmnri, 
ponta,  when  It  to  Ill-treated;  it  pinei,  U  < 
it  laagniifthcs. 

As  vaoooy  collected  by  mfaecitptloD  li  ai 
larUy  received  in  imall  lamt,  Savaj^ 
able  to  tend  bh  poemt  to  the  pren,  bat  Ibr  waamy 
yean  contliineJ  bla  tolMtatUtif  and  aqnandend 
whatever  be  obtained.  Joniuov. 

For  wfaoDithe  merchant  spread  hii  iflken  rtomu 
Can  die  entreat  for  bread,  and  want  the  necdftil 
raiment  2  Rowb''s  Jaib  Smwe. 

Savage  wrote  to  Lord  Tyrconnel,  set  fea  a 
rtjie  of  tupjaieation  andreipeci;  batoT  iw- 
protcb,  menace,  and  contanpt.  J< 


BEGIN. 


BEHAVIOUR.        1^ 


VI  Ah  ID  taid^Monimta,  to  ftasif* 
A  Aak,  when  hmahle  low,  like  mine,  itrnptom 
thee!  Otwat. 

fiv  mj  put  cffiMfli,  wtj  ftefclt  life  Rcchre. 
lb  pttj  ftr  mf  tmtbriatst  hen  I  cmre, 
Aii— ^hopefhrgifcDCM  la  the  gnTP. 

ftowi^  Jamb  Siiotx. 

TO  BB6,  V.  To  ask, 

to  BBGINy    COMMENCE,    ENTER 
UPON. 

BEGIN,  ID  Gennan  heginnenf  in 
eompoonded  of  be  nod  ginnen,  pro* 
bahW  a  (reqaentative  of  geken  to  go, 
ligmfjine  to  «b  first  to  a  thing. 

COMMENCE,  in  French  rommm- 
eer,  it  not  impiolMibly  derived  from  the 
LBtin  coMUmtndOf  signifying  to  betake 
«oe'8  lelf  to  a  thing. 

ENTER,  in  Latin  iniro  within, 
lipnfies  with  the  preposition  UPON, 
to  BO  into  a  thing. 

Begim  and  eematence  are  so  strictly 
allied  io  signification,  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  discover  the  diffin^nce  in  their 
applicatioD;  althoo^  a  minute  dif- 
ference does  exisL  To  begin  re- 
spects the  order  of  time ;  to  commence, 
it  eiertion  of  setting  about  a  thing : 
whoever  begins  a  dispute  is  termed 
the  aggressor;  no  one  should  com- 
mence  a  dispute  unless  he  can  calcu- 
late the  consequences,  and  as  this  is 
impracticable,  it  is  better  never  to 
amantnice  disputes,  particularly  such 
as  are  to  be  decided  by  law.  'Begin 
is  opposed  to  end;  commence  to 
complete:  a  person  begin*  a  thing 
with  a  new  of  ending  it;  he  com- 
menees  a  thing  with  a  view  of  com- 
pleting it. 

To  begin  is  either  transitive  or  in- 
transitive;  to  commence  is  mostly 
Ciansitive :  a  speaker  begins  by  apolo- 
gizing; he  commences  his  speech  with 
an  apology:  happiness  frequently 
ends  where  prosperity  begint ;  who- 
ever conneRcn  any  undertaking,  with- 
out estimating  his  own  power,  must 
not  expect  to  succeed. 

To  begin  is  used  either  for  things 
or  persons;  to  commence  for  persons 
only :  all  things  have  their  be^in" 
ning;  in  order  to  effect  any  thmg, 
we  must  make  a  commencement :  a 
word  begins  with  a  particular  letter, 
or  a  line  begins  with  a  particular 
woid ;  a  person  ooNtinenrei  his  career. 
Lastly,  begin  is  more  colloquial  than 


commence :  thus  we  say,  to  begin  the 
work;  to  cosvacfice  the  operation :  to 
begin  one's  play;  to  commence  the 
pursuit:  to  begin  to  write;  to  com^ 
mence  the  letter. 

To  cmmnence  and  enier  upon  are 
as  closely  allied  in  sense  as  the  former 
words ;  they  differ  principally  in  ap- 
plication :  to  commence  seems  rather 
to  denoto  tho  making  an  experiment ; 
to  enter  upon,  that  of  first  doing  what 
has  not  been  tried  before:  we  rom- 
mence  an  undertaking ;  we  enter  upon 
an  employment:  speculating  people 
are  very  ready  to  commence  schemes  ; 
considerate  people  are  always  averse 
to  entering  upon  any  office,  until  they 
feel  themselves  fully  adequate  to  dis- 
charge its  duties. 

Wb«i  beginning  to  act  yoer  pait,  what  eaa 
be  of  pveter  ieoB«fiit  tfiaa  to  malelp  your  plaa 
of  ceedMt  wHh  the  Boet  Mriont  etteatioQ  I 

Blaib. 
Bj  the  dntloAtkm  of  Ih  Cicetor,  and  tiM 
lifcewlticf  of  bk  netuir,  mm  romeieiicet  at  core 
ae  active,  not  meie^  a  conteoiplatlre  brinp. 

Bla». 

If  aoj  naa  haa  a  mini  to  enter  upon  mich  a 
ToUiatarf  alMCiaenee,  It  mljeht  not  be  bnpropn 
to  ghre  Mm  the  caotloa  of  Pjthagona,  In  parU- 
ciilar:  JSettne  a  Fabis,  thatifi,  tajthe  inter- 
pmcn,  **  meddle  not  wKh  electloof."    Adouo^, 

BEGINNING,  V.  Origin, 
TO  BEGUILE,  V.  To  amivic, 

BEHAVIOUR,  CONDUCT,  CAR- 
11 1  AGE,  DEPORTMENT,  DE- 
MEANOUR. 

BEHAVIOUR  comes  from  behave^ 
compounded  oibe  and  hate,  signifying 
to  have  one's  selt^  ur  have  seif-pos* 
session. 

CONDUCT,  in  Latin  conductus, 
participle  of  conducoy  compounded  of 
con  or  cum  and  duco  to  lead  along,  sig- 
nifies leadinj;  one's  self  along. 

CARRIAGE,  the  abstract  of  cnrrv 
(v.  To  bear,  carry),  signifies  the  act  of 
carrying  one*s  body,  or  one's  self. 

DEPORTMENT,  from  the  T.atin 
deporto  to  carry;  and  DEMEAN- 
OUR, from  the  Frencii  cfcv/icnf  r  to  lead, 
have  the  same  original  sense  as  tlie 
preceding. 

Behaviour  respects  corporeal  0t 
mental  actions ;  conduct  mental,  ac- 
tions; carriage,  deportment,  and  de^ 
meanour,  are  different  species  of  beha- 
viour.     Behaviour  respects  all  actions 
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BEUEl?. 


exposed  to  the  Dotice  of  others ;  ron- 
duct  the  general  line  of  a  persoirs 
moral  proceedings :  we  speak  of  a 
person's  behaviour  at  table,  or  in  com- 
pany, in  a  ball  room,  in  the  street, or  in 
public;  of  his  conduct  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  private  concerns,  in  the 
direction  of  liis  family*  or  in  his  dif- 
ferent relations  with  his  fellow  creap 
tures.  Behaviour  applies  to  the 
minor  morals  of  society ;  conduct  to 
those  of  the  Arst  moment:  in  our 
intercourse  with  others  we  may  adopt 
a  civil  or  polite,  a  rude  or  boisterous, 
behaviour  ;  in  our  serious  transactions 
^e  may  adopt  a  peaceable,  discreet,  or 
prudent,  a  rash,  dangerous,  or  mis- 
chievous conduct.  A  behaviour  is 
good  or  bad ;  a  conduct  is  wise  or 
foolish:  by  our  behaviour  we  may 
render  ourselves  agreeable,  or  other- 
wise; by  our  conduct  we  may  com- 
mand esteem,  or  provoke  contempt : 
the  behaviour  of  voung  people  in 
societT  is  of  particuftir  importance ;  it 
should,  above  all  things,  be  marked 
with  propriety  in  the  presence  of  supe- 
riors ana  eiders :  the  youth  who  does 
not  learn  betimes  a  seemly  behaviour 
in  company,  will  scarcely  know  how 
to  conduct  himself  judiciously  on  any 
future  occasion. 

Carriage  r&spects  simply  the  man- 
ner of  carryine  the  Ixjdy;  deport- 
ment includes  both  the  action  and 
the  carriage  of  the  body  in  perform- 
ing the  action;  demeanour  respects 
only  the  moral  character  or  tendency 
of  the  action :  deportment  is  said 
only  of  those  exterior  actions  that 
have  an  immediate  reference  to  others ; 
demeanour^  of  the  general  behaviour 
as  it  relates  to  the  circumstances  and 
situation  of  the  individual :  the  rar- 
riage  is  that  part  of  behaviour^  which 
is  of  the  first  importance  tu  attend  to 
in  young  persons.  A  carriage  should 
neither  be  haughty  nor  serviie ;  to  be 
graceful,  it  ought  to  have  a  due  mix- 
ture of  dignity  and  condescension : 
the  deportment  of  a  man  should  be 
suited  to  his  station;  a  humble  de- 
porttnent  is  becoming  in  inferiors ;  a 
stately  and  forbidding  dtporlmcnt  is 
very  unbecoming  in  &u}^tnors :  the 
demeanour  of  a  man  should  bo  suited 
to  his  situation ;  tlie  suitable  daneau' 
tur  of  a  judge  on  tlic  bench,  or  of  a 
cJergjouui  in  the  pulpit,  or  when  per- 


forming his  clerical  functions,  wAds 
much  to  the  dignity  and  solemnity  of 
the  office  itself. 

The  carriage  marks  the  birth  and 
education :  an  awkward  carriage 
stamps  a  man  as  vulgar ;  a  gracerat 
carriage  evinces  refuicment  and  cul- 
ture. The  deportment  marks  the 
existing  temper  of  the  mind :  who- 
ever is  really  impressed  with  the 
solemnity  and  importance  of  public 
worship  will  evince  his  impressions 
by  a  gravity  of  deportment  ,*  females 
should  guard  against  a  light  dcporif* 
meat,  as  highly  prejudicial  to  their 
reputation :  the  dUmeanour  marks 
the  habitual  temper  of  the  mind,  or 
in  fact,  the  real  character;  we  are 
often  lead  to  judge  favourably  of  an 
individual  from  the  hrst  glance,  whose 
demeanour  on  close  examination  does 
not  leave  such  fiiTourabie  impres- 
sions. 

*  The  circamstuice  of  life  fa  aot  Ikat  »Ueh 
fifei  OS  place,  but  our  tetoriw  In  tkat  dr* 
canMtance  fa  what  ihoakl  he  our  aoUd  dtaliac* 
tion. 


Wtodom  fa  no  bM  aecBweiy  in  rel%ioM  aed 
moral  than  Id  clril  condutU 


He  that  Hill  look  back  npon  all  the  ac4oaial- 
anoei  he  ha«  hnd  fa  hb  whole  life,  will  And  he 
hat  tren  norp  men  cnpable  of  the  greitnt  f«* 
plojmenta  and  perfAnBancei»  than  inch  a»  eoaM 
In  the  seneral  heat  of  their  carHagB  act  oter- 
wise  than  according  to  their  own  cooipiazloa  and 
hamoor.  Srcsuc 

The  mild  AcmeanouT^  the  modest  ^f^fo/rt" 
menf,  are  valoeri  not  onl^  as  tlicy  denote  farter- 
nal  pnrHj  and  Innocence,  but  as  Unnsfai^  fci 
themselves  the  mont  amiable  and  esgagh^  part 
of  the  female  character. 


I  have  been  told  the  tanif*  even  of  lilihoit 
tans,  with  relation  to  the  prnprivtj  of  tlvir  ^b- 
fneanoMr  In  the  convections  oi'  tlwir  crobm«i 
worship.  Smu. 

BEHIXD9  v»  ^fior, 

BBHIND,    V.  Back. 

TO  BEHOLD,  V.  To  lookj  See. 
BBHOLDERy  V,  Looker  on. 

BELIEF,  CREDIT,  TRUST,  FAITU. 

B£LI£F,  from  believe^  in  Saion 
geit(fan,  geleavan,  in  German  glauben^ 
Kilauban^  &c.  comes,  in  all  possibility, 
from  lief  J  in  German  belieben  to  please, 
and  the  Latin  libet  it  pleasetn,  sig- 
nityiitg  the  pleasure  or  assent  of  the 
mind. 

CIIEDIT,  in  French  credU,  Latin 
creditw^  participle-  of  cr^da, 


BELIEF. 

pomded  of  cor  the  heart,  tod  do  to 
gntf  ftisnifies  also  giviiv  the  heart. 

TRl^T  is  coDueccedwith  the  old 
word  troWf  in  Saxon  trtowian,  Ger- 
man trauen,  old  German  thravoAn, 
timenf  &c.  to  hold  true^  aod  prub»- 
Uj  from  the  Greek  6m,i»n  to  have 
coDfideuce,  signifying  to  depend  upon 
as  true. 

FAITHy  in  Latin  Jides  from  Jido  to 
omfide,  signifies  alsodependance  upon 
as  tme. 

Belief  is  the    generic  term,    the 
othetft  specific ;  we  believe  when  we 
creiik  tSid  Imit,  but  not  always  vice 
Tend,     Belief  rests  on  no  particular 
persoo  or  thing;  hot  credit  and  truU 
rest  on  the  aolhoruv  o(  one  or  mL>re 
individuals.     Every  thins;  is  the  sub- 
ject ol'  helief  which  produces  one's 
assent :  the  events  of  human  life  are 
ercdiled  upon  the  authoiity  of  the 
Darrator :  the  words,  promises,  or  the 
integrity  of  individuals  are  trutted : 
the  power  of  persons  and  the  virtue  of 
things  are  obiects  of  faith,  « 

&lirf  Mivd  credit  are  particular 
actions,  or  sentiments:  trutt  and 
Jakh  are  permanent  dispositions  of 
the  mind.  Things  are  entitled  to 
ottr  heUrf;  persons  are  entitled  to  our 
eredit :  out  people  repose  a  trust  in 
others ;  or  have  k  faith  in  others. 

Onr  helief  or  unbelief  i»  not  always 
regulated  by  our  reasoning  faculties  ur 
the  truth  of  things :  we  oAen  believe 
firom  prejudice  and  ignorance,  things 
to  be  true  which  are  very  fiilse.  W'iih 
the  bulk  of  mankind,  assurance  goes 
further  than  any  thing  else  in  obtain- 
ing cr€dU :  gross  falsehoods,  pro- 
nounced with  oontidence,  will  be  crC' 
diied  sooner  than  plam  truths  told  in 
an  unvarnished  style.  There  are  nu 
disappointments  inuro  seveie  than 
those  which  we  feel  on  tindint;  that  we 
have  tnuted  to  men  of  base  principles. 
Ignorant  people  have  cr>inmonly  a 
more  implicit  faith  in  any  nostrum 
recommended  to  them  by  persons  of 
their  own  class,  than  in  the  prescrip- 
tions of  professional  men  regularly 
educated. 

Oh  !  Tve  heard  him  talk 
like  the  Snt-boni  chUd  of  love,  when  evetj  word 
fpohe  is  Ui  f>%e«,  aod  wept  to  he  M<er*<f, 
lad  all  Co  rain  me.  Soctbbbn. 

Oh!  I  win  credit  my  ff eamaiidra*t tear^ ! 

Vir  tUnfc  them    dropi  •!  chasoe   liks  other 


BELIEF. 
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Caprlelommaa!  TV>  good  or  III  iacoMlaat. 
Too  much  to  fear  or  trawt  h  equal  weaknm. 

Joiuijoa. 
¥m  faith  reposM  on  neaa  and  on  Che  flal*rfaic;  iky. 
Tbyaakad  eorpie  b  doomM  oa  tbofvi  aDknowB 
^  **»■  DaTDcn' 

Belief   truit,   and  faith,    have  a 
religious  application,  which  credit  has 
not.     Belief  is  simply  an  act  of  the 
understandmg ;    irvst  and  faith   aro 
active  moving  principles  of  the  mind 
in    which    the    heart   is   concerned. 
Belirf  does  not    extend   beyond  an 
assent  of  the  mind  to  any  given  propo- 
sition ;  trust  and  faith  are  lively  sen- 
timents which  impel  to  action.     Be- 
lief is  to  trust  and  faith  as  cause  to 
effect :  there  may  'be  belief  without 
either  trust  or  faUh ;  but  there  can  be 
no  trust  or  faith  without  betirf:  w« 
believe  that  there  is  a  (;od,  who  is  the 
creator  and  preserver  of  all  his  crea- 
tures ;  we  therefore  trutt  in  him  for 
his  protection  of  ourselves :   we  be- 
lieve that  Jesus  Christ  died  for  the 
sins  of  men;  we  have  therefore /airt 
in  liis  redeeming  grace  to  save  us  from 
our  sins. 

Belief  18  coounon  to  all  religions: 
trust  is  peculiar  to  the  believers  in 
Divine  revelation ;  faith  is  employed 
by  distinction  for  the  Christian  faith. 
Belief  \s  purely  spccukitive ;  ana  trust 
and  faith  are  operative :  the  former 
operates  on  the  mind;  t lie  latter  on 
the  outward  conduct.  Trust  in  Clod 
serves  to  dispel  all  anxious  concern 
about  the  future.  "  Faith"  says  the 
Apostle,  "is  dead  without  works." 
Tljeorists  substitute  belief  ft.r  faith; 
enthusiasts  mistake  passion  'ior  faith. 
Trua faith  must  be  grr)unded  on  a  right 
belief,  and  accompanied  with  a  right 
practice. 

The  Epicamni  conteDCed  (homtplvn  with  (he 
denial  of  a  Provfdeoci-,  assctrtiu?  at  the  ^aln< 
time,  the  fxhtnice  of  p>A%  in  frroeral :  bccnoK 
thcj  would  DoC  ihock  the  commoo  belief  of 
"ankind.  Addisun. 

What  can  he  a  Rtroniper  motive  to  a  Srm  truMt 
and  rHianca  on  the  intT<rie»  <if  our  Maker,  than 
tlie  givlDff  UB  hiR  Son  to  Muffer  for  ui  ?     Addhok. 

The  faith  or  pemuavinn  of  a  DIvinrnrrelatlon 
I*  a  divine  fiiith,  not  only  with  n>iipect  fo  the 
oluKt  of  It,  hue  l{ko«l«e  In  rr>«p««C  of  fhf  anthor 
of  It,  which  h  the  Divine  Spirit.  Tillotiox 

TO  BELi£V£,  V.  To  thinks 

BELOVED,  ?;.  Aviiable. 

BELOW,  V.  Under. 
L  3 


14B      BENEFACTION. 
TO  BBMOAN)  V.  To  hewoU. 

BBNDi   BBNT, 

Both  abstract  Douns  from  the  verb 
to  hend  I  the  one  to  express  its  j^roper, 
and  the  other  its  moral  application :  a 
sdck  has  a  BEND ;  the  mind  has  a 
BENT. 

A  htnd  in  any  thing  that  should  be 
stnught  is  a  defect;  a  had  of  the  in- 
4  clinatxon  that  is  not  sanctioned  by  re- 
ligion is  detrimental  to  a  person's  moral 
cmracter  and  peace  of  mind.  For  a 
vicious  hetid  in  a  natural  bod^  there 
are  various  remedies ;  but  nothing  will 
cure  a  corrupt  hefit  of  the  will  except 
religion. 

HIi  Gowud  Hpi  did  ftom  (hfllr  ookm  i(]r, 

lad  tiat  wum  9s%  wbow  Itatf  don  airo  the 


DUkMehtolnrtfe.  8i 

The  tottl  doM  not  alwiji  ean  to  be  la  the 
eene  hent»  The  ftcaltiM  rdlere  one  another  bj 
t«nu«and  neclfe  ao  addlUoBal  ptaeeue  tnuk  the 
novelty  of  thoee  oliiecti  ahonC  which  tbej  ave 


TO  BEND,  V.  To  lean. 
TO  BBND,  v.  To  turn. 
BBNBATH,  V.  Vvder. 

BKNBFACnON,    DONATION. 

BENEFACTION,  from  the  Latin 
hinefadoy  sisiufies  the  thing  well  done, 
or  done  for  Uie  good  of  others. 

DONATION,  from  dono  to  give 
or  present^  signifies  the  sum  pre- 
sented. 

Both  these  terms  denote  an  act  of 
charity,  but  the  former  comprehends 
more  than  the  latter:  a  benefaction 
comprehends  acts  of  personal  service 
in  general  towards  the  indi{;ent ;  dontk- 
iion  respects  simply  the  act  of  giving 
and  the  thing  given.  Benefactions 
are  for  private  use ;  donations  are  for 
public  service.  A  benefactor  to  the 
poor  does  not  confine  himself  to  the 
distribution  of  money ;  he  enters  into 
all  their  necessities,  consults  their  in- 
dividual cases,  and  suits  his  benefac- 
tiom  to  their  exigencies;  bis  influ- 
ence, his  counsel,  his  purse,  and  his 
property,  are  employed  for  their  good : 
his  donations  form  the  smallest  part 
of  the  good  which  he  will  do. 

Tt«e  lishC  and  iaf aeoce  that  the  beafmi  be- 
stow «poa  Chb  lower  world,  thoafh  the  lower 
world  caaaol  afaal  their  tm^/ketfn^  yet  with 


BENEnCENT. 

akiad  o/CgfaUttA  retera.  It  leflBeli  fhaetfaya 
that  It  caaaot  leeoaipaQfe. 

Tllhfi  aad  laade  gireii  to  God  aiv  atm, 
ptate^  fiati—BH,  aad  other  eecitd  ateailte,  era 
■eldoai  OMMecrated:  jet  certain  It  hthataller 
the  4mmU0n  of  them  to  the  eharch.  It  to  as 
riidly  a  eacrllege  to  ileal  then  as  It  to  to  pall 
dawn  a  church. 


BBNEFICEi   V.  LttHng. 

BBNsriCBNCB,  v.Bmevolence. 

BENSriCBNT,  BOUNTIFUL,  OR 
BOUNTEOUS,  MUNIVICBNT, 
GBNEROUB,  LIBERAU 

BENEFICENT,    from    hem^ma^ 

(v.  Benefaction), 
BOUtaTIFULsignifietfolloffevntfy 

or  goodness,  foom  the  Fiwich  homtif 

Latin  bonitas. 
MUNIFICENT,  in  la^o  Miit^ 

CMf,  from  flnaRM  andyacio,  signifies  the 

quality  of  making  presents. 

GENEROUS,  in  French  gowreiur, 

Latin  ^enerctm^  of  high  blood,  noble 

eitraction,   and    consequently   of  a 

jioble  cliaracter. 

LIBERAL,  in  French  Hheraij  La- 
tin /i^ffolii  from  liber  free,  signifies 
the  quality  of  being  like  a  free  man  in 
distinction  from  a  bondman,  and  by  a 
natural  association  being  of  a  firae  ait- 
position,  ready  to  communicate. 

Beneficent  respects  eveiy  thing  dcxie 
for  the  good  of  others :  ftoaiify,  aomt- 

fieence^  and  generosity,  are  species  of 
beneficence:  liberality  is  a  qualifica- 
tion of  all.  The  first  two  denote 
modes  of  action :  the  latter  three  either 
modes  of  action  or  modes  of  senti- 
ment. The  sincere  well-wisher  to  his 
fellow-creatures  is  beneficent  aooording 
to  his  means;  be  is  bountiful  in  pnv 
▼iding  for  the  comfort  and  hu|»aets 
of  others ;  he  is  munificent  in  oispene- 
ing  favours ;  he  is  generom  in  impart- 
ing his  property ;  lie  is  liberal  m  all 
he  does. 

Beneficence  and  bounty  aro  charac- 
teristics of  the  Deity  as  well  as  of  his 
creatures :  munificence^  generveityf 
and  liberality  are  mere  human  quaU- 
ties.  Beneficence  and  bounty  are  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  the  Deity : 
with  him  the  will  and  the  act  of  doing 
good  are  commensurate  only  with  the 
power :  he  was  beneficent  to  us  as  our 
Creator,  and  continues  his  beneficence 
to  us  by  his  daily  preservation  and 
protection ;  to  some,  however,  he  has 


BENEFICENT. 


BENEFIT. 
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ben  mort  bmuUifvl  than  to  otben, 
bf  proriding  them  with  an  unequal 
ihare  of  the  pKxl  things  of  this  life. 

Hie  ben^efice  of  man  is  regulated 
by  the  bimnfy  of  Providence :  to  whom 
much  is  giTen,  irom  him  much  will  be 
required.  Instructed  by  his  word, 
and  illumined  by  that  spark  of  bene- 
volence whidi  was  infused  into  their 
iouls  with  the  breath  of  life,  good  men 
are  ready  to  believe  that  they  are  but 
stewards  of  all  God's  mfts,  holden  for 
the  use  of  such  as  are  less  hcuntifidfy 
provided.  They  will  desire,  as  nur  as 
their  powers  extend,  to  imitate  this 
feature  of  the  Deity  by  bettering  with 
their  bemefkeni  counsel  and  assistance 
the  condition  of  ail  who  reauire  it,  and 
by  ||bddening  the  hearts  or  many  with 
their  himmltifiU  provisions. 

Princes  are  snui j^Eceitf,  friends  are 
genenms,  patrons  liberal.  Munifir 
eenee  b  measured  by  the  quality  aind 
qnantitf  of  the  thing  bestowed ;  gene* 
rmky  by  the  extent  of  the  sacrifice 
made ;  Uberaliiy  by  the  warmth  of  the 
sDuit  discovered.  A  monarch  displays 
his  mmnifieenct  in  the  presents  which 
he  sends  hy  his  ambassadors  to  ano- 
ther monarch.  A  generous  man  will 
wave  his  daims,  however  powerful 
they  may  be,  when  the  accommodation 
Of  reliet  of  another  is  in  question.  A 
liberel  sfarit  does  not  stop  to  inquire 
the  reason  for  giving,  but  gives  when 
tbe  occasion  ofl»rs. 

Mumificemce  may  spring  either  from 
ostentation  or  a  becoming  sense  of 
dignity ;  genero$ity  may  spring  either 
from  a  generous  temper,  or  an  easy 
ODOoncem  about  property ;  liberality 
of  conduct  is  dictated  by  nothing  but 
a  warm  heart  and  an  expanded  mind. 
Mimi/ioeiice  is  confined  simply  to  ^v- 
ing,  but  we  may  be  genenmt  in  assist- 
ing, and  liberal  in  rewarding. 


Thedttm,akoraallollMrB«,  Im  opyof 
tOBltta  or  UTfrtaf  at  tlw  Ugtait  frvtt  tf  w«ltk» 
to  b0  COmil  wtthost  tbe  IntC  expenn  of  a  nM0^ 
owafortue. 


bemeficent  of  all  belncs  ta  be  who 
baCb  as  abnlote  Mdcc*  of  peritetlon  la  bhrnelf, 
who  gne  oaMcme  to  tbe  aahmw,  and  lo  eaa- 
■oC  be  Mppeaed  to  vaat  tbal  wfaleb  be  eomma- 

OaoTB. 


Bafl!  Uatacnal  Locd,  be  ktunUoui  rtill 

To  give  ■•  oolj  food.  Miltoii. 

I  ertnaa  a  babic  of  bcnipittj  freatlj  pieCerablo 
lo  mmmyitemee,  Steblb  AFna  Ciocao* 

We  anj  wicb  smt  cooSdeDce  aad  eqoal  tntb 
flSra,  that  abMe  tbrre  vaa  mcb  a  tblof  aa  maa- 
blai  la  tbe  world,  tbera  oever  waa  aaj  bfait 
traly  sraal  aod  gemnrnu^  tbat  wii  wC  aho  tea- 

Booni. 


BBNEPIT,   FAVOUR,    KINDNESS, 
CIVILITV. 

BENEFIT  signifies  here  that  which 
benefits  (o.  Advantage,  benefit), 

FAVOUR,  in  French/oiWir,  Latin 
favor  nad fovea  to  bear  good  will,  sig- 
nifies the  act  flowing  from  good  will. 

KINDNESS  signifies  an  action 
that  is  kind  (v.  Affectionate), 

CIVILITY  signifies  that  which  is 
civil  {v,  Crcil). 

The  idea  of  an  action  gratuitously 
performed  fi:>r  the  advantage  of  another 
IS  common  to  these  terms. 

Benefti  and  favourg  are  granted  by 
superiors;  kindneue$  and  civilities 
pass  between  equals. 

Benefits  serve  to  relieve  actual 
wants  :  the  power  of  conferring  and 
the  necessity  of  receiving,  constitute 
the  relative  diflerencc  in  station  be- 
tween the  giver  and  the  receiver :  fa- 
vours tend  to  promote  the  interest  or 
convenience :  the  power  of  giving  and 
the  advantage  of  receiving  are  depen- 
dant on  local  circumstances^  mure 
than  on  difference  of  station.  Kind- 
nesses and  ^iviUties  serve  to  afford  mu* 
tual  accommodation  by  a  reciprocity 
of  kind  offices  on  the  many  and  various 
occasions  which  offer  in  human  life : 
the^  are  not  so  important  as  either  6e- 
nejits  or  favours,  but  they  carry  a 
charm  with  them  which  is  not  pos- 
sessed by  the  former.  Kindnesses  an 
more  endearing  than  civilities^  and 
pass  mostly  between  those  who  are 
known  to  esich  other :  dvUities  may  pass 
between  strangers. 

Dependance  affords  an  opporluuity 
for  conterring  benefits  ;  partiality  gives 
rise  to  favours :  kindnesses  are  the  re- 
sult of  personal  regard ;  civilities,  of 
general  benevolence.  A  master  con- 
fers his  benefits  on  such  of  his  domes- 
tics as  are  entitled  to  encouragement 
for  their  fidelity.  Men  in  power  dis- 
tribute their  favours  so  as  to  increase 
their  influence.  Friends,  in  their  in- 
tercourse with  each  oth^,  are  per- 
petually called  upon  to  perform  Ain^ 
nesses  tor  each  other.  There  is  no 
man  so  meaa  that  he  may  not  have  it 
in  his  power  to  show  ctomfiei  to  those 
who  are  above  hiuL 
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Ben^i  tend  to  drew  those  closer 
to  each  other  who  hy  station  of  life 
are  set  at  the  greatest  distance  from 
each  other :  affection  is  engendered  in 
him  who  henefiti;  and  devoted  attach- 
ment in  him  who  is  benefiU'd  '.^favours 
iDcrease  obligation  beyond  its  due 
limits ;  if  they  are  not  asked  and 
granted  wittrdij^cretion,  they  may  pro- 
duce servility  on  the  one  hand,  and 
haughtiness  on  the  other.  Kindnc^MCt 
are  the  of&pring  and  parent  of  atl'ec- 
tion ;  they  convert  our  nmltiplied 
wants  into  so  many  enjoyments :  ci- 
vilities are  the  sweets  which  we  gather 
in  the  way  as  wo  pass  along  the  jour- 
ney of  life. 

I  Chfak  I  Inve  a  rif  bt  to  conclude  that  there 
li  nch  a  thlBg  as  generosHy  in  the  world. 
Tboagh  if  I  were  under  a  mhtake  in  thin,  I 
aboald  lay  n  Cicero  in  relation  to  tlte  immvrta- 
IHy  of  the  wHil,  I  wiUinfcljr  err;  for  the  cootmry 
BOtlon  natnrallj  teachra  people  (o  be  nnfrratefal 
by  poMewlnff  them  with  a  pemuafion  cencTDlof 
thsir  beoefacton,  that  cliey  have  no  rrfc*rd  to 
Ihem  in  Che  bencJUi  tiiey  bestow.  Grovs. 

A^i^Mir  well  bntPwed  is  almost  as  {neat  an 
fcooonr  to  bbn  who  coufeiv  it,  as  tu  him  who  re- 
ceives it.  What,  indeed,  makes  for  the  soperior 
repntation  of  the  patron  in  this  case  is,  that  he 
is  always  sarronnded  with  spedoas  pretences  of 
HBWofthy  candidates.  Stejblb. 

Inpratitade  is  too  Irase  to  retam  a  ktn4nr»St 
and  too  prand  to  regard  It.  ,  South. 

A  coounoB  eiriliisf  to  an  Impertinent  fellow 
oftni  draws  apoa  ooe  a  great  maqy  nnforesfen 
trmiblef.  Steclb. 

BENEFIT^   SERVICE,    GOOD 
OFFICE. 

BENEFIT,  V.  BenefUyfavour. 

SERVICE,  V.  Advantage^  benefit. 

OFFICE,  in  French  t^e,  Latin 
qfficium  duty,  from  officio  or  efficio  to 
effect,  siguilies  the  tiling  effected. 

These  ternii>,  like  the  fonner  (v. 
Bencjitf  J'avour)^  agree  in  denoting 
some  action  pedbrmed  for  the  good 
of  another,  but  they  differ  in  the 
principle  on  which  the  action  is  per- 
formed. 

A  benefit  is  perfectly  gratuitous,  it 
produces  an  obligation :  a  service  is 
not  altogether  gratuitous ;  it  is  that  at 
least  which  may  be  expected,  though 
it  cannot  be  demanded  :  a  good  office 
is  between  the  two;  it  is  in  part  gra- 
tuitous, and  in  part  such  as  one  may 
reasonably  expect. 

Benefits  flow  from  superiors,  and 
9ervices  from  Inferion  or  «qamb ;  bat 


good  (fflces  are  performed  by  eqnaUi 

only. 

Princes  confer  benefits  on  their  sub- 
jects ;  subjects  perform  services  for 
their  princes :  neighbours  do  good 
offices  for  each  other. 

Benefits  are  sometimes  the  reward 
of  services :  good  offices  produce  a  re- 
turn from  the  receiver. 

Benefits  consist  of  such  things  as 
serve  to  relieve  the  difficulties,  or  ad- 
vance the  interests,  of  the  reireiver : 
services  consist  in  those  acts  which 
tend  to  lessen  the  tniuhle,  or  increase 
the  ease  tmd  convenience,  of  the  person 
served  :  good  offices  consist  in  the  em- 
ploy of  one's  credit,  influence,  and 
mediation  for  the  advantage  of  ano- 
ther; it  is  a  species  of  Yoltmtary 
service. 

Humanity  leads  to  benefits;  the 
zeal  of  devotion  or  friendship  remlen 
services;  general  good  will  dictate! 
good  offices. 

It  is  a  great  benefit  to  assist  an  em- 
barrassed tradesman  out  of  his  difii- 
culty  :  it  is  a  great  service  for  a  sol- 
dier to  save  the  life  of  his  commander^ 
or  for  a  friend  to  open  the  eyes  of 
another  to  see  his  danger:  it  is  B 
good  office  for  any  one  to  interpose  bis 
mediation  to  settle  disputes,  and  heal 
divisions. 

It  is  possible  to  be  loaded  with  fte- 
nefits  so  as  to  affect  one's  independ- 
ence of  character.  Services  tin 
sometimes  a  source  of  dissatisfaction 
and  disappointment  when  they  do  not 
meet  with  the  remuneration  or  retam 
which  they  are  supposed  to  deserve. 
Good  offices  tend  to  nothing  bat  the 
increase  of  good  will.  Those  who 
perform  them  are  too  independent  to 
expect  a  return,  and  those  who  receive 
them  are  too  sensible  of  their  value 
not  to  seek  an  opportunity  for  making 
a  return. 

I  have  often  pleased  mywlf  with  conaldeftef 
ibe  two  kinds  of  bfntJUu  which  acmie  to  the 
INibUc  from  these  my  speculatioaa,  and  wMck* 
were  I  to  speak  after  tbe  manner  of  logfciaas  I 
dionld  distiosulsh  into  tbe  material  and  fonnal. 

AonsoN. 

Cicero,  whose  leamini;  and  Mrrfce*  to  Us 
eoantry  are  so  well  koown,  was  inflamed  by  a 
paaslen  for  glory  to  an  eitravagant  dejpise. 

HCGH». 

There  are  several  persona  who  have  aaaay 
pVasaias  and  eotertainmeats  la  their  poncsaloa 
which  they  do  not  enjoy.    It  ia  tbenfuie  a  kiad 
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BBNEFiTy  V.  Advantage. 
BENEFIT,  V.  Good^  benefit. 

BBNEVOLBNCE,  BENEFICENCE. 

BENEVOLENCE  is  literally  well 
wiUiog.  BENEFICENCE  is  literally 
well  doing.  The  former  consists  of 
iotendon,  the  latter  of  action :  the 
lomjer  is  the  cause,  the  latter  the  re- 
sult. Benevolence  may  exist  without 
6ene/Scence :  but  beneficence  always 
supposes  henevolenct :  a  man  is  not 
said  to  be  beneficent  who  does  good 
from  sioister  views.  The  benevolent 
man  enjoys  but  half  his  happiness  if 
he  cannot  be  beneficent ;  yet  there 
will  still  remain  to  him  an  ample  store 
of  enjoyment  in  the  contemplation 
of  otliers'  happiness  :  that  man  who 
is  (gratified  only  with  tliat  happiness 
of  which  he  himself  is  the  instrument 
of  producing,  is  not  entitled  to  the 
name  of  benevoitnt. 

As  benevolence  is  an  aflfair  of  the 
heart,  and  beneficence  of  the  outward 
conduct,  the  former  is  confined  to  no 
station,  no  rank,  no  degree  of  educa- 
tion or  power :  the  poor  may  he  bene- 
volent as  well  as  the  rich,  the  unlcamed 
as  tlic  learned,  the  weak  as  well  as  tlie 
strong:  the  latter  on  tlic  contrary  is 
conlrouled  by  outward  circumbtanccs, 
and  is  therefore  principally  confined 
to  the  rich,  the  powerful,  the  wise, 
and  the  learned. 

The  pffj  vbich  arisn  on  rijrbt  of  persons  lo 
diilrensaBd  the  satUactbn  ormiod  which  It  the 
— teqafce  of  barlnf:  rcmovfd  tliem  Into  a  hap- 
pier alatr,  «iv  faat^id  of  a  tboQvmnd  annamenti 
to  prove  fluch  a  thing  u  a  dlslntereited  btnero* 
fgnte.  Grovb. 

He  that  baoNhes  (rratltnde  from  amo-e  nien, 
bj  «o  doiai;  Mopa  up  the  itmin  or  bencjicence  : 
for  thoft^  io  cooferrlof;  kuidiieu,  a  trt.ljr  pe- 
Bem«*  maa  doib  not  aim  at  a  refam,  yrt  be 
Idoka  to  the  qualilkv  of  the  pncou  obligtnl. 

Gaovs. 

BSXEVOLENCE,  BENIGNITY,  HD- 
MANITV,  KINDNESS,  TENDER- 
NESS. 

BENEVOLENCE,  v.  Benevolence. 
BENIGMIY,  in  IJLimbenignitwi, 

from  bene   and  gigno,    signities  the 

quality  or  disposition   for  producing 

$Dod. 
HUMANITY,  in  French  humaniti, 


Latin  humanitas  from  humanut  and 
homo,  signifies  the  quality  of  belonging 
to  a  man,  or  having  what  is  common 
to  man. 

KINDNESS  from  kind  (v.  Afeo 
tionate). 

TENDERNESS,  from  tender,  is  in 
Latin  tencr,  Greek  ti'.u'. 

Benevolence  and  benignity  lie  in 
the  will;  kumaniiy  lies  in  the  heart; 
kindness  and  tenderness  in  the  atfeo- 
tions :  benevolence  indicates  a  gpne« 
ral  good  will  to  all  mankind;  benign 
nity  a  particular  good  will,  flowing 
out  of  certain  relations ;  humanity  is 
a  general  tone  of  feeling ;  kindness  and 
tenderness  are  particular  modes  of 
feeling. 

Benevolence  consists  in  the  wish  or 
intention  to  do  good ;  it  is  confined  to 
no  station  or  object:  the  benevolent 
man  may  be  rich  or  poor,  and  his  be- 
nevolence will  be  exerted  wherever 
there  is  an  opportunity  of  doing  good : 
benignity  is  always  associated  with 
power,  and  accompanied  with  con- 
descension. 

Benevolence  in  its  fullest  sense  is 
the  sum  of  moral  excellence,  and  com- 
prehends every  other  virtue;  when 
taken  in  this  acceptation,  benignity, 
humanity,  kindness,  and  tenderness, 
are  but  modes  of  benevolence. 

Benevolence  and  benignity  tend  to 
the  communicating;  of  hitppiness ;  hu- 
manity is  conccrn(:d  in  the  removal  of 
evil.  Benevolence  is  common  to  the 
Creator  and  his  creatures ;  it  differs 
only  in  degree ;  the  former  has  the 
knowledge  and  ])ower  ns  well  as  the 
will  to  do  good ;  man  often  has  the 
will  to  do  good  without  having  the 
power  to  carry  it  into  effect.  Benig» 
nity  is  ascribed  to  the  stars,  to  heaven, 
or  to  princes;  is^norant  and  super- 
stitious people  are  apt  to  ascribe 
their  good  fortune  to  the  benign  in- 
fluence of  the  stars  rather  than  to  the 
eracious  dispensations  of  Providence. 
Humanity  belongs  to  man  only ;  it  i* 
his  peculiar  characteristic,  and  ought 
at  uU  times  to  be  his  boast;  when  he 
throws  off  this  his  distinguishing 
badge,  he  loses  every  thing  valuable 
in  him  ;  it  is  a  virtue  that  is  indis* 
pensable  in  his  present  suffering  con- 
dition :  humanity  is  as  universal  in 
its  application  as  benevolence ;  wliere- 
ever  tnere  is  distress,  humanity  iVti 
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to  its  relief.  Kindmeu  and  tendemeu 
are  partial  modes  of  affection^  con- 
fined to  those  who  know  or  are  related 
to  each  other :  we  are  kind  to  friends 
and  aoqoaintancesi  tender  towards 
those  who  are  near  and  dear:  kindr 
neu  is  a  mode  of  affection  most  fitted 
for  social  beines ;  it  is  what  every  one 
can  show,  and  every  one  b  pleased  to 
receive :  tendemm  is  a  state  of  feel- 
ing that  is  occasionally  acceptable: 
the  yonnf;  and  the  weak  demand  ^en- 
dernns  from  those  who  stand  in  the 
closest  connexion  with  them,  but  this 
feeling  may  be  carried  to  an  excess  so 
as  to  injure  the  olgect  on  which  it  is 
fixed. 

There  are  no  circumstances  or  situ- 
ation in  life  wliidi  preclude  the  exer- 
cise of  benevolence :  next  to  the  plear 
sore  of  making  others  happy,  the  hene- 
volcnt  man  rejoices  in  seeing  them  so : 
the  benign  influence  of  a  benevolent 
monarch  cuitends  to  the  remotest  cor- 
ner of  his  dominions :  benignity  is  a 
becoming  attribute  for  a  prince,  when 
it  does  not  lead  him  to  sanction  vice 
bv  its  impunity ;  it  is  highl)r  to  be  ap- 
plauded m  him  as  far  as  it  renders 
nim  (braving  of  minor  offences,  gra- 
cious to  all  who  are  deserving  of  his 
fsivours,  and  ready  to  afford  a  gratifi- 
cation to  all  whom  it  is  in  his  power 
to  serve:  the  multiplied  misfortunes 
to  wluch  all  men  are  exposed  afford 
ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of  Atcmo- 
nity^  which,  in  consequence   of  the 
miequal  distribution  of  wealth,  power, 
and  talent,  is  peculiar  to  no  situation 
of  life;  even  the  profession  of  amis 
does  not  exclude  humanity  from  the 
breasts  of  its  followers  ;  and  when  we 
observe  men's  habits  of  thinking  in 
various    situations,  we  may   remark 
that  the  soldier,  with  arms  by  his 
side,    is    commonly    more    hwnane 
than  the  partisan  with  arms  in  his 
hands.    Kindness  is  always  an  ami- 
able feeling,  and  in   a  grateful  mind 
always    begets    kindness;    but  it  is 
sometimes  ill  bestowed  upon  selfish 
people    who    requite  it    by   making 
fresli   exactions:    tenderness  is   fre- 
quently little  better  than  an  amiable 
weakness,  when  directed  to  a  wrong 
end,  and  fixed  on  an  improper  object ; 
the  fiilsc  tenderness  of  parents  lias 
often  been  the  ruin  of  children. 
I  tevt  iMud  njr,  tkit  Pope  CiaBMBt  XL 


iief«r  pMMi  IktoafEh  tiM  ptopli,  «to  ilvvt 
kMdlB  crowd! ud  Mk  Ui  beMdieilM,  tal  tfet 
teuB  we  nea  to  flow  from  Idi  ayct.  1%li  ■Ml 
proceed  firam  u  langfiiatloa  Chat  lie  li  tbe  biker 
of  all  these  people,  aod  that  he  li  taaeked  wtth 
■o  estenslfe  a  henevUtut^  that  k  ' 
Into  a  paakm  of  teari. 

Acomtant  tenigntty  la  eo 
teat  of  the  world,  whkh  oaprht  to  nu  thmmh 
all  a  mauli  aothNM,  hat  c&cu  bmto  waefkl  te 
theee  whom  yoa  obllce,  aed  li  leu  ealentatiowi  la 
yooneir.  &«■. 

The  graateet  wlti  I  have  eoavewed  with  an 
BMa  enlaeBt  for  their  hummmHnf*  kvmmm, 

Ben^fleenett  weald  the  folhmew  ef  Bplen 
ny,  li  all  foanded  hi  weakaeea  ;  and  whateMr 
he  pretended,  the  Umdnat  that  paaelh  hilaf 
men  aad  men  li  bj  every  maa  Greeted  to  hlaieelf. 
Tbb  It  matt  be  eonrcned  h  ef  a  plrae  with  Chat 
hopefnl  phlloaophy  whieh,  havl^  patched  mu 
op  oat  or  the  fcmr  elemenu,  attrihaCei  hb  helaf 
to  chance.  Oftorv. 

Depeadaaee  b  a  perprtaal  call  apon  kumm* 
nfty,  and  a  greater  Incitement  Co  leMtemeat 
and  pity  than  any  other  motive  whatsoever. 

Ai 


BENIGNITY,  V,  Benevolence. 

BENT,  CURVED,  CROOKBO, 
AWRY. 

BENT,  from  bend,  in  Saxon  bendmm^ 
is  a  variation  of  wind,  io  the  sea 
phraseology  wend,  in  German  wii^denf 
&c.  from  the  Hebrew  onad  to  wind  or 
turn. 

CURV£D  is  in  Latin  curvuSf  in 
Greek  jco^to',  Jilolice  kubtc;. 

CROOKED,  V.  Awkward. 

AWRY  is  a  Tariation  of  writhed,  v. 
To  turn. 

Bent  is  here  the  generic  term,  all 
the  rest  are  but  modes  of  the  betd : 
what  is  6efi^  is  opposed  to  that  which 
is  straight ;  things  may  tlierefore  be 
bent  to  any  degree,  but  when  curoed 
they  are  bent  only  to  a  small  degree ; 
when  crooked  they  are  bent  to  a  great 
degree :  a  stick  is  bent  any  way ;  it 
is  curved  by  being  bent  one  speofic 
way  ;  it  is  crooked  by  being  bent  dif- 
ferent ways. 

Things  may  be  bent  by  accident  or 
design  ;  they  are  curved  by  desigp,  or 
according  to  some  rule;  they  are 
crooked  by  accident  or  in  violation  of 
some  rule :  a  stick  is  bent  by  the 
force  of  the  hand;  a  line  is  curved 
so  as  to  make  a  mathematical  figure; 
it  is  crooked  so  as  to  lose  all  figure : 
awry  marks  a  species  of  croohed- 
nets,   but  crooked  is  applied  ai  an 


BENT. 


BENT. 
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t$,  tad  amy  is  emptoyed  to  cha- 
on  tbe  action ;  hence  we  speak 
ttoikid  thing,  and  of  sittii^  or 
Bvavry. 

AmIw  doae^  praH^i  ibe  qolti  the 


a  tednrard 


Air  IMi«obwrfiM0  !■  ud  ftwB  the  ipoca 

im  im  ilftr  nilnii  pafhi  or  Uan  over 

It  iNMlbnai  itnl^t,  tomeCiuMi  curwi 

I  ■■■  fob  ef  Ike  Mu.  Debh4m. 

of  Oe  OBdentandins 

ladnMabn  refioitiof 

aatkot  tbetlaffin  tiw 

e|0  voold  tell  OS  K 


'thijrb. 

DBTDSir. 


oa^auiU 


MT»  BIAS,  INCLINATION, 
PRBPOSSE5SION. 

NT,  V.  fiffuf,  bent. 

l&  in  French   (lais^  si^i^nifics  a 

:  fixed  on  one  side  of  u  l)Owl  in 

^  turn  its  course  that  wny  to- 

which  the  bias  leans,   from  the 

Bus.  force. 

OINATION,  ill  French  incli- 

,  Latin  inclination  from  inclino, 

•  a  leaning  towards. 

SFOSSESSION,    compounded 

and    pouetuon^    sigmfies  the 

potiesffiofi  of  the  mind  previ- 
or  beforehand. 

iheie  terms  denote  a  prepon- 
m  influence  on  the  mind,  iknt 
bad  Co  the  wills,  afTections,  and 
I  in  general ;  bias  solely  to  the 
Mat;  inclination  and  prcpostes- 

the  state  of  the  fccliiigs.  The 
dndes  the  general  state  of  the 
ind  the  object  on  which  it  fixes 
;d :  biaSf  the  particular  iiifluen- 
(wer  which  sways  the  judging 
f\  the  one  is  absolutely  coiisi- 
iritb  regard  to  itself;  the  other 
ely  to  its  results  and  the  object 
upon. 

t  IS  sometimes  with  regard  to 
icaase  is  to  effect:  we  niav 
itly  trace  in  the  particular  bent 
enon*s  likes  and  dislikes  the 
al  bias  which  deterniiues  his 
a.  Inclination  is  a  faint  kind 
,-  prepotxeuion  is  a  weak  spe- 
hiai  :  an  inclination  is  a  state 
ihingy  namely,  a  state  of  the 


feelineft;  preponeifioii  is  an  actual 
someUiing,  namely,  the  thing  that 
prnottetset. 

We  may  discover  the  bent  of  a 
person's  mind  in  his  gaj  or  serious 
moments ;  in  his  occupations,  and  in 
his  pleasures  ;  in  some  persons  it  is 
so  strong,  that  scarcely  an  action 
passes  which  is  not  more  or  less  in- 
fluenced by  it,  and  even  the  exterior 
of  a  man  will  be  under  its  control : 
in  all  disputed  matters  the  support  of 
a  party  will  operate  more  or  less  to 
bias  the  minds  of  men  for  or  against 
particular  men,  or  particular  mea*- 
sures :  when  we  are  attached  to  the 
party  that  espouses  the  cause  of  reli- 
gion and  good  order,  this  bias  is  in 
some  measure  commendable  and  salu- 
tary: a  mind  without  inclination 
would  be  a  blank,  and  where  inelinom 
tion  is,  there  is  the  ground-work  for 
preposseuion.  Strong  minds  will  be 
stn)ngly  bent,  and  labour  under  a 
strong  bias ;  but  there  is  no  mind  so 
weak  and  powerless  as  not  to  have  its 
inclinatiotis,  and  none  so  perfect  as  to 
be  without  its  prepossessions:  the 
mind  that  has  virtuous  inelinations 
will  be  prepossessed  in  favour  of  every 
thing  that  leans  to  virtue's  side;  well 
for  mankind  were  this  the  only  pre- 
possession  ;  but  in  the  present  mixture 
of  tnith  and  error,  it  is  necessary  to 
guard  aeuinstprfpoif essMmi  as  dangeV 
oils  anticipations  of  the  judgement ;  if 
their  object  be  not  per^tly  pure,  or 
their  force  be  not  qualified  by  the  re* 
strictive  powers  of  the  judgemeaty 
much  evil  springs  from  their  abuse. 

Servile  ineUnrntioni,  aad  gnm  love. 

The  gviUj  bent  of  vkknii  a^peCitr.       UAvaaSb 

Tbe  choice  of  mukH  will  b  indeed  anoertain, 
becaoM  ifl  manj  thiagi  free ;  bat  jeC  there  an 
certain  habiii  and  princlplef  in  the  lool  that 
liavo  tome  Und  of  iway  upon  it,  apt  to  biat  it 
more  one  wn  j  than  aootlMr.  SooTb 

I  take  it  for  a  rule,  that  hi  merrlage  the  chief  ■ 
biMtneu  h  to  acquire  a  prtpctgesgion  in  Ihroar 
or  each  other. 


'Tl«  not  IndnlR&nfc  private  inclination^ 
The  wlflfb  patsloufl,  that  anstains  the  world. 
And  leoda  ila  ruler  grace.  Tnomioii. 

BBNT,  V,  Bend. 
DENT,  t\  Turn. 
BENUMB,  V,  Numb. 
BKQUK.\Tii,  V.  Devise, 
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BEREAME. 


BESIDES. 


TO  BBREAVE,   DEPRIVE,    STRIP. 

BEREAVE,  ill  Saxon  bereqfian, 
German  berauben,  &c.  is  compounded 
ef  be  and  reave  or  rob,  Suxon  reafian, 
German  rattben,  low  Gorman  roofen, 
&c.  Latin  raphia  and  rnpio  to  catch 
or  seize,  sigiiifvin^  to  take  away  con- 
trary to  one's  wishes. 

DEPRIVE,  compounded  of  de  and 
prive,  French /irircr,  Jjitin  privo,  from 
privui  private,  signifies  to  make  tliat 
onc*s  own  which  was  another's. 

STRIP  is  in  German  streifsn,  low 
German  streipen,  siroepen,  Swedish 
Urofvaf  probably  changed  from  the 
Latin  surripio  to  snatcli  by  stealth. 

To  bereave  expresses  more  than 
deprive,  bat  less  than  strip,  which  in 
this  sense  is  <figurativc,  and  denotes  a 
total  bereavement :  one  is  bereaved  of 
children^  deprived  of  pleasures,  and 
stripped  of  property :  we  are  bereaved 
of  that  on  which  wo  set  most  value ; 
the  act  of  beraiving  does  violence  to 
our  inclination :  we  are  deprived  of 
the  ordinary  comforts  and  conve- 
niences of  life ;  they  cease  to  be  ours  : 
we  are  stripped  of  the  things  which 
we  most  want ;  we  are  thereby  render- 
ed as  it  were  naked.  Deprivations 
are  preparatory  to  bereavements;  if 
we  cannot  bear  the  one  patiently,  we 
may  expect  to  sink  under  the  other  ; 
common  prudence  should  teach  us  to 
look  with  unconcern  on  our  depriva- 
tions :  Christian  faith  should  enable  us 
to  consider  every  bereavement  as  a 
step  to  perfection ;  that  when  stripped 
of  all  worldly  goods  we  may  be  invest- 
ed with  those  more  exalted  and  lasting 
honours  which  await  the  faithful  disci- 
ple of  Christ. 

We  are  bereaved  of  our  dearest 
hopes  and  enjoyments  by  the  dispen- 
sations of  Providence :  casualties  de- 
prive us  of  many  little  advantages  or 
gratifications  which  fall  in  our  way  : 
men  are  active  in  stripping  each 
other  of  their  just  rights  and  privi- 
leges. 

O  arat  cmted  BHo;,  and  tboo  frrat  Word, 
I^t  tbeie  belipht,  and  light  «a«  oter  all ; 
Why  am  I  tbui  btreav'd  thj  prime  decree  ? 

MrLTOM. 

Too  daring  bard !  w)ioaenDiaceei»rnl  pride 
Tb*  immortal  moMt  In  thdr  art  defied; 
Th*  avenfing  mnm^  ct  the  llfht  of  dajr 
f>fprtv*d  Ui  ejei,  and  uatchM  hit  voice  away. 

PorR. 


FrOH  tbe  Mccrtaiaty  of  Ufte, 
endnvoured  to  tfaik  the  MlimatloD  cf  Ma  _ 
•uiM,  and  irthey  could  not  strip  the  wiactiam 
of  ?lce  of  tlieir  pmeat  enjoyment,  at  laul  t^ 
load  tliem  with  tliefear  of  tbeir  end. 


TO    BK    RESPONSIBUB,   t/.   T9 

guarantee, 

TO   BE  SECURITV,   V.  To  gUJOr 

rantee. 

TO   BE  SENSIBLE,   t'.  To  fsOT, 

TO  BESEECH,  V.  To  beg. 

BESIDES,   MOREOVER, 

BESIDES,  that  is,  by  the  fu2«, 
neKt  to,  marks  nimply  the  connexion 
which  subsists  between  what  goes 
before  and  what  follows. 

MOKEOVEJl,  that  is,  more  than 
all  else,  marks  the  addition  of  some- 
thing particular  to  what  has  already 
been  said. 

Thus  in  enumerating  the  good  qua- 
lities of  an  individual,  we  may  say, 
'^  he  is  besides  of  a  peaceable  dispo- 
sitlon.''  On  concluding  any  subject 
of  question  we  may  introduce  a  far- 
ther clause  by  a  moreover  :  "  More' 
over  we  must  not  forget  the  claims 
of  those  who  will  suffer  by  such  a 
change." 

Nov,  the  best  way  in  the  world  fbr  a  man  tt 
leem  to  be  any  thinf^  ia  nally  to  be  what  he 
would  aeem  to  be.  Baideg^  that  It  it  naay 
timei  a*  trooblesome  to  make  good  the  praleaei 
of  a  good  quality  as  to  ba«-e  it.  Tillotmi. 

It  beloK  granted  that  God  ffovem  the  worU, 
it  will  follow  also  that  lie  don  it  by  mewn  salt* 
able  to  tlie  natures  of  the  thinpithat  be  soierai  | 
and  moreorer  man  being  by  nature  a  flree^  moral 
agent,  and  so  capable  of  deviatiof  fhmi  hit  du^, 
as  well  aa  performinf  it,  it  it  aecoMaiy  that  hi 
aliould  lie  governed  hy  laws. 


BESIDES,   EXCEPT. 

BESIDES  (v.  Moreover),  which  is 
here  taken  as  a  preposition,  expresses 
the  idea  of  addition.  EXCEPT  ex- 
presses that  of  exclusion. 

There  were  many  there  besidei  our- 
selves ;  no  one  except  ourselves  will 
be  admitted. 

BeHdu  impiety,  discontent  carriea  alouf  with 
it  as  its  inseparable  concomitants,  sererui  othec 
ilnful  passions.  Bumu 

Neither  jealooaj  nor  enry  can  dwell  with  the 
Supreme  Belni^.  He  is  a  rival  to  nooe,  be  is  aa 
enemy  to  none,  except  to  such  a?,  by  refarilion 
■gaiait  hii  laws,  weA  enmity  with  bim.    Blaii. 


BIAS. 


BIND. 
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n  BBSTOMT,    V.    To   aUoWf 


4 


•v" 


ID  BESTOW,  I'.  To  confer. 

TO  BESTOW,    V,  To  gkw, 

BETIMES,  r.  Soon. 

TO  BETOKEN,    t'.  To  QUglir. 

TO  BErrER,  V.  To  amend. 


TO  BEWAIL,  BEMOAN,  LAMENT. 

BEWAIL  is  coin{Mninded  o{ be  nod 
i       vail,  winch    is  pruhably  connected 
with  the  word  aroe,  signifying  to  ex- 
pre-is  sorrow. 

BEMOA'S  compounded  of  be  and 
vwa/if  sigDifies  to  indicate  grief  with 

WUMHS. 

LAMENTv-in  French  lament cr, 
Latin  lamenior  or  lameutum,  probably 
iii)iu  the  Gneek  x  »uux  and  «/.::.«  to 
cry  out  with  grief. 

All  the&e  terms  mark  an  expression 
of  pain  by  some  external  sign,  iit'- 
cr<ii/  is  not  so  strung  as  bemoan,  but 
stronger  than  tamtnl ;  bacuil  nnd 
htmoan  are  expressions  of  unrest  ruined 
crief  or  aiieuish  :  a  wretched  niitther 
beicaih  the  loss  of  her  child  ;  u  pt- rson 
iu  deep  distress  hemoanu  his  hard  fate : 
lamentation  may  arise  from  simple 
sorrow  or  even  imaginary  grievances  : 
a  sensualist  laments  the  disappoint- 
ment of  some  expectcil  ^ratiiicntion. 

i)c&'fli/and  bemoan  are  always  inde- 
corous if  not  sinful  expressions  of 
grie^  which  are  iucunsistent  wiiii  the 
prtriession  of  a  Christian ;  they  are 
common  nmcmg  the  uncultivated,  who 
have  not  a  proper  principle  to  re«^traiu 
the  intemperance  of  their  feelings. 
lliere  is  nothing  temporal  which  is  so 
dear  to  any  one  that  he  ought  to  bewail 
its  loss  ;  nor  any  condition  of  things 
so  distressing  or  desiK-nitc  as  to  make 
H  man  bemoan  his  lot.  Ijimentations 
are  sometimes  allowable :  the  mise- 
ries of  others,  or  our  own  inhnnities 
and  sins,  may  justly  be  laineitUd. 

TO  BEWITCH,  If.  To  cliarm. 
BEYOND,  V.  Above. 

BIAS,    PREPOSSESSION,    PRE- 
JUDICE. 

BIAS,  V.  Bent,  bias. 
PHE1X)SSESSI()N,  V,  Bent,  bias. 
PREJUDICE,  in  \:\Qiic\i prejudice, 


Latin  prefudicium,  compounded  ofprs 
before,  and  judicium  judgment,  sig- 
nifies a  judgment  before  liand,  that  is, 
before  examination. 

Bias  mark  the  state  of  the  mind  ; 
prepossession  applies  either  to  the  ge- 
neral or  |)articular  state  of  the  feelings; 
prejudice  is  cmplovcd  only  for  opi- 
nions. Children  may  receive  an  early 
bias  that  influences  their  future  cha- 
racter and  destiny :  prtpossessiom 
spring  from  casualties ;  they  do  not 
exist  in  young  minds  :  prejudices  are 
the  fruits  of  a  cnntrartod  education. 
Physical  infirmities  often  civc  a  strong 
bias  to  serious  pursuits  :  prepossea- 
5I0//S  created  by  outward  appearances 
are  not  alwuvs  fallacious :  it  is  at 
present  the  hishinn  to  brand  every 
thini;  with  the  name  of  prejudice, 
which  does  not  coincide  with  tlie  lax 
notions  of  the  age.  A  bias  may  be 
overpowered,  a  prepossessitm  overcome, 
and  a  prejudice  corrected  or  removed. 

We  may  be  bitissed  for  or  against ; 

we  are  always  prepossessed  in  favour, 

antl  mostly  pnjudiced  against. 

It  «lioit]fl  b«'  tlie  prinripal  labour  of  moral 
wriifrs  to  remotf!  tiie  6/ajr  wbkb  iacUnet  tbn 
mine!  Milii>r  tu  prefer  natural  ihau  monil  ««• 
dowmeuiii.  IlAWKnwuKTH. 

^\  iQ'in  ia  pover,  vho  ean,  wiUinut  (be  ordl- 
nnrjr  pvpoHte.tluiu  wbicb  ttop  tbe  way  (o  (La 
true  knourl«-tl^e  and  Mfrrici*  uf  mankind,  orrr> 
look  (hf  little  di^tinrlions  of  fortanv.  raite  ob- 
scure merit,  and  ilivounteiianct*  lufctwtful  inde* 
M'lt,  ha«,  in  tlit*  niiuiU  uf  knowing  meu,  Uit)  tixur* 
or  an  an^L-l  railier  than  u  man.  STi.riJt. 

It  (s  the  work  of  a  philo^pher  to  bp  evei)  day 
RolNluiuf!  bin  |ui!«<ionis  and  l<iyinR  a^ide  bU  pu» 
judirei,  I  eade;ivuur  at  IcaM  to  look  upon  mi  n 
and  tbtrlr  actions  onlj  ax  an  lioparthi  ipHtUor. 

tiriCTAToa. 

BIAS,  V.  Bent. 

TO  BID,  V.  To  call. 

TO  BID,  V.  To  offer. 

TO   BID    ADIEL',   V.    To    leOVf^ 

take  leave. 

TO     BID    PAREWELI^     V.     To 

leavcy  take  leave. 
BILL,  V.  Account. 
BILLOW,  V.  IVave. 

TO   BIND,   TIE. 

BIXD,  in  Saxon  bindcn,  German, 
&c.  binden,  comes  from  Latin  vincio, 
Greek  a-^ayyv,  and  is  counccted  with 
the  word  wind. 
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BIND. 


BISHOPRIC. 


TIEy  in  Saxon  tioR,  is  very  probaUj 
connected  with  the  low  Gennan  tehett, 
high  Gennan  jtiehen  to  draw,  the 
E^lish  tug  or  iow,  and  the  Latin  duco 
to  draw. 

The  species  of  fastening  denoted  by 
these  two  words  differ  both  in  manner 
and  degree.  Binding  is  performed  by 
circumvolution  round  a  body ;  tying, 
fay  invdntion  within  itself.  Some 
bodies  are  bound  without  being  tied  ; 
others  are  tied  without  being  b<mnd  ; 
m  wounded  leg  is  heund  but  not  tied  ; 
m  string  is  tied  but  not  hound ;  a  rib- 
band may  sometimes  be  hound  round 
the  heady  and  tied  under  the  chin. 
Binding  therefore  serves  to  keep  se- 
veral thmgs  in  a  compact  form  toge- 
ther ;  tying  may  serve  to  prevent  one 
single  body  separating  from  another ; 
a  criminal  is  hound  hand  and  foot ; 
he  is  tied  to  a  stake. 

Binding  and  tying  likewise  differ 
in  degree ;  hinding  serves  to  pn)duce 
adhesion  in  all  the  parts  of  a  body ; 
tyin^  only  to  produce  contact  in  a 
single  part:  thus  when  the  hair  is 
hound,  it  is  almost  inclosed  in  an 
envelope :  when  it  is  tied  with  a  stringi 
the  ends  are  ieh  to  hang  loose. 

A  similar  distioction  is  preserved  in 
the  figurative  use  of  the  terms.  A 
hand  of  union  is  applicable  to  a  large 
body  with  many  component  parts ;  a 
tie  of  affection  marks  an  adhesion  be- 
tween individual  minds. 

Now    are  onr    broirt   bound  irUh    vktoriou 

wreatLs 
Our  Rtern  aUrms  an;  chaog'd  to  inerrj  meeClngi. 

SnAKIPBARE. 

A  flattering  dove  npon  the  top  tbey  (i«, 
Tbe  living  mark  at  whicli  tiidr  anowi  ijy. 

Dbyobji. 

A*  natDTir^ii  tiet  decajr ; 
A*  dotj,  loTe,  and  booonr  fail  toswujr; 
nctitiooB  boHdt,  tbe  bonds  of  weahli  and  law, 
8tBl  gather  itrcagtb,  and  fuicettuwilliD^  awr. 

OOLMJUTB. 

TO  BIND,   OBLIGE,   KNGAGB. 

BIND,  V.  To  hind,  tic. 

OBLIGE,  in  French  ohliger,  Latin 
ohligo,  compounded  of  oh  and  Hgo^ 
signifies  to  tie  up. 

ENGAGE,  in  French  engager, 
cnra]>ounded  of  en  or  in  and  gage  a 
pledge,  siguifies  tu  hind  by  means  of 
a  pledge. 

Bind  is  more  forcible  and  coercive 
than  ohlige ;  ohlige  tliau  engage*    We 


are  hound  by  an  oatli,  Miged  by 
drcumstancesy  and  engaged  by  pro- 
mises. 

Conscience  hinds,  prudence  or  ne- 
cessity ohlige,  honour  and  prinopla 
engage.  A  parent  is  hound  no  lot 
by  the  law  of  his  conscience,  than  by 
those  of  the  community  to  which  M 
belongs,  to  provide  for  his  helpleii 
offspring.  Politeness  obliges  men  of 
the  world  to  preserve  a  friendly  est^ 
nor  towards  those  for  whom  they 
have  no  regard.  When  we  are  m- 
gaged  in  the  service  of  our  king  and 
country,  we  cannot  shrink  from  oar 
duty  without  exposing  oonelves  to 
the  infamy  of  all  the  world. 

We  hind  a  man  by  a  Anr  of  what 
may  befall  him ;  we.  oblige  him  by 
some  immediately  urg^  motive;  we 
engage  him  by  alluring  oSera,  and  the 
prospect  of  ^ain.  A  debtor  is  bound 
to  pajr  by  virtue  of  a  written  instru- 
ment in  law ;  he  is  obliged  to  pay  in 
consequence  of  the  importunatie  de- 
mands of  the  creditor ;  ne  is  engaged 
to  pay  in  consequence  of  m  promiie 
given.  A  bond  is  the  strictest  deed 
in  law ;  an  o6/tg<i<um  binds  under  pain 
of  a  pecuniary  loss ;  an  engaganad 
is  mostly  verbal,  and  rests  enoraly  €■ 
the  rectitude  of  the  parties. 

Wlio  can  be  bound  bj  anj  mliunn  vow. 
To  do  a  murd^rons  deed  t 


No  man  Is  commanded  or  cbUged  to  dbe$ 
be jond  bis  power.  Boma. 

U'bile  the  Iiraelltn  were  appearliv  fa  OnA 
bonne,  God  himidf  eNgagw  to  keep  tad ' 
ihvin. 


BISHOPRIC,    DIOCXSX. 

BISHOPRIC,  compoanded  of 
bishop  and  rick  or  reicA  empire,  n^ 
niftes  the  empire  or  government  of  a 
bishop. 

DIOCESE,  in  Greek  hoavtrt^,  com- 
pounded of  fiA  and  oirir,  signifi^  »> 
administration  throughout. 

Both  these  words  describe  the  ex- 
tent of  an  episcopal  jurisdiction ;  the 
first  witli  relation  to  the  person  who 
othciates,  the  second  with  relation  to 
the  charge.  There  may,  therefore,  be 
a  bishopric,  either  where  there  are 
many  dioceses  or  no  diocese  ;  but  accord- 
ing to  the  import  of  the  term,  there  ia 
properly  no  diocese  where  there  is  not 
a  bishopric.  When  the  jurisdiction  is 
merely  titular,  as  in  countries  where 


BLAME. 


BLAME. 
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tWie  reli^on  is  not  recqgniiedy 
k  kkkapnCf  bat  not  a  diocne. 
I  other  handy  the  bishopric  of 
nr  that  of  an  archbishop  com- 
k  all  the  dioceMes  of  the  sub- 

■  faiibope.  Hence  it  arises 
■■  we  speak  of  the  ecclesiastical 
jCion  of  a  coontr?,  we  tcmi  the 

■  hishoprics;  bnt  when  wc 
f  the  actoal  office,  we  ttrm  it 
t,  England  is  divided  iuto  a 
1VT«****'  of  hitkopricsy  not  dio- 
Every  bishop  visits  his  dioccte, 
bkkoprie,  at  seated  intervals. 

UJkHB,  mEPROVE,    RE- 
CB»   UPBRAID,  CENSCRK, 
CO?rOBM.V. 


IB  French  hlamerj  pro- 
Qm  the  Greek  Btdxtuuai,  |>er- 
tbavcffb  0x«vT»  to  hurt,  sig- 
I  deal  hanhlT  with. 
BOVE^  comes  from  the  I^tiii 
^  which  signifies  the  contrary 
s  to  approve. 

ROACH,  in  French  reprocher, 
nded  of  re  and  proclw,  proxi' 
\Kp  signifies  to  bring  near  (ir 
k  upon  a  person. 
ftAIDy  ooniponnded  of  up  or 
id  braid,  signifies   to    hatch 


SURE,  r.  To  accuse,  censure. 
DEMN,  in  Frcncli  condam- 
tas  comdemno,  compounded  of 
.  damao,  from  damnum  a  los*» 
altji  signifies  to  sentence  tu 
enalty. 

eipression  of  one's  disappro- 
mT  a  person,  or  of  that  which 
iooe,  is  the  common  idea  in 
uiication  of  these  terms ;  but 
«  eapresses  less  than  to  re- 

We  simply  charge  with  a 
I  biaminfi ;   hut  in  reproving, 

is  mixed  with  tlie  charge. 
cAeipresses  more  than  cither ; 
>  blame  acrimoniously.  We 
It  hesitate  to  blame  as  occasion 
[aire;  but  it  u  proper  to  be 
I  bow  we  deal  out  reproof 
nt  necessity  of  the  cnso  diM^s 
'  warrant  it ;  ami  it  is  highly 
I  to  reproach  without  the  most 
ial  reason. 

tme  and  reprove  arc  the  acts 
perior;  to  reproach,  upbraid , 
an  equal :  to  censure  and  con» 
i  tne  relative  condition  cl* 


the  agent  and  the  sufferer  undefined. 
Masters  blame  or  reprove  their  ser- 
vants; parents,  their  children;  friends 
and  acquaiutttiices  reproach  and  ap- 
6raid  each  other;  persons  of  all  con- 
ditions may  censure  or  be  ceatared, 
condemn  or  be  condemned,  according 
to  circumstances. 

Blame  and  reproof  are  dealt  out  on 
every  ordinary  occasion ;  reproach  and 
upbraid  respect  personal  matters,  and 
always  that  which  aflects  the  moral 
clinracter;  censure  and  condemnation 
are  provoked  by  faults  and  misconduct 
ol'  dilFcrent  dcscripticms.  Kvery  fiiult» 
however  trivial,  may  expose  a  person 
to  blame,  particularly  if  he  perform 
any  office  fiir  the  vulgar,  who  are 
never  contented.  Intentional  errors, 
however  small,  seem  necessarily  to 
call  for  reprocf,  and  yet  it  is  a  mark 
of  an  imperious  temper  to  substitute 
repro^  m  the  place  of  admonition, 
when  the  latter  might  possibly  answer 
the  purpose.  There  is  nothing  which 
provokes  a  reproach  sooner  than  in- 
gratitude, although  the  otfender  is 
not  entitled  to  so  much  notice  from 
the  injured  person.  Mutual  upbraid* 
ings  commonly  follow  between  those 
who  have  mutually  contributed  to 
their  misfortunes.  The  defective  exe- 
cution of  a  work  is  calculated  to  draw 
down  censure  upon  its  author,  parti- 
cularly if  he  betray  a  want  of  modesty, 
llie  mistakes  of  a  general,  or  a  mi- 
nister of  state,  will  provttke  condesi- 
nation,  particularly  if  his  integrity  be 
called  in  question. 

Blame,  reproof,  and  upbraiding,  are 
always  aiddressed  directly  to  the  indi- 
vidual ill  person;  reproach,  censure, 
and  condemnation,  are  sometimes  con- 
veyed through  an  indirect  channel,  or 
not  addressed  at  all  to  the  party  who 
is  the  object  of  them.  When  a  master 
blames  his  scrvont,  or  a  parent  re- 
prove*  his  child,  or  one  friend  upbraids 
another,  he  directs  his  discourse  to 
him  to  express  his  disapprobation. 
A  man  will  always  lie  reproached  by 
his  neighbours  for  the  vices  he  com- 
uiits,  however  he  may  fancy  himself 
.>crcened  from  their  observation: 
writers  censure  each  other  in  their 
publications :  the  conduct  of  iudivi- 
duiUs  is  sometimes  cottdemned  by  the 
public  at  largo. 

Blame,    reproach,    upbraid,    and 
2 
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BLOT. 


BLOW. 


perfonned.  Letters  are  Uaiiedotiif  eo 
that  they  cannot  be  seen  apu" »  ^W 
are  expunged^  so  as  to  si^ify  that  they 
caiiDOt  stand  for  any  tiling ;  they  are 
enuedf  so  that  the  space  may  be  r^ 
occupied  with  writing.  The  last  three 
are  extended  in  their  application  to 
other  characters  formed  on  other  suIh 
stances:  efface  is  general,  and  does 
not  designate  either  the  manner  or 
the  object ;  inscriptions  on  stone  may 
be  effaced,  which  are  rubbed  off  so  as 
not  to  be  visible:  cancel  is  princi- 
pally confined  to  written  or  printed 
characters;  they  are  cancelled  by 
striking  through  them  with  the  pen; 
in  this  manner,  leaves  or  pages  of  a 
book  are  cancelled  which  are  no  longer 
to  be  reckoned :  obliterate  is  said  of 
all  characters,  but  without  defining 
the  mode  in  which  they  are  put  out ; 
letters  arc  oblUerated,  which  are  in 
any  way  made  illegible. 

Efface  applies  tn  ima^s,  or  the 
representations  of  things ;  m  this  man- 
ner the  likeness  of  a  person  may  be 
effaced  firom  a  statue;  cancel  re- 
spects the  subject  which  is  written  or 
printed;  oft/itera/e  respects  the  single 
tetters  wluch  constitute  words. 

Efface  is  the  consequence  of  some 
direct  action  on  the  thing  which  is 
effaced;  in  this  manner  writing  may  be 
Meed  firom  a  wall  b^  the  action  of 
the  elements :  cancel  is  the  act  of  a 
person,  and  always  the  firuit  of  design : 
wlUereie  is  the  fruit  of  accident  and 
circumstances  in  g^eral ;  ume  itself 
may  obliterate  characters  on  a  wall  or 
on  paper. 

The  metaphorical  useof  these  terms 
is  easily  denucible  from  the  preceding 
explanation;  wliat  is  figuratively  de- 
scribed as  written  in  a  book  may  be 
said  to  be  blotted  ;  thus  our  sins  are 
blotted  out  of  the  book  by  the  atoning 
blood  of  Christ:  when  the  contents  of 
a  book  are  in  part  rejected,  they  are 
aptly  described  as  being  expunged; 
in  this  manner,  the  free-thinking  sects 
expunge  every  thing  from  the 
Bible  which  docs  not  suit  their  pur« 
pose,  or  they  expunge  from  their  creed 
what  does  not  humour  their  passions. 
When  the  memory  is  represented  as 
having  characters  impressed,  they  are 
said  to  be  erased,  when  they  arc,  as  it 
vrere,  directly  taken  out  and  occupied 
by  others ;  in  this  manner^  the  recol* 


lection  of  what  a  child  has  leaned  »* 
easily  crated  by  play ;  and  with  eqns^ 
propriety  sorrows  may    be   snd  tc 
efface  the  recollection  of  a  penon*!^ 
image  from  the  mind.    From  the  iilesa 
of  striking  out  or  cancelling  a  debt  in 
an  accoont  book,  a  debt  ol  gratitndey 
or  an  obligation,  is  said  to  be  caa- 
celled.    As  the  lineaments  of  the  fka 
correspond  to  written  cliaractei%  wa 
may  say  that  all  traces  of  hu  foimer 
greatness  are  obliterated, 

IfTlrtae  b  of  thh  imltblt  aatm,  wkrt  «■ 
we  tkliik  of  tbofe  who  caa  Book  spoa  ft  irHb  ■■ 
eye  of  katred  uid  111^  will,  and  oui  Hflw  tiMM* 
■elvn  fhmi  tb^  aveirion  for  a  paitj  to  SM  «■! 
all  tlM  merit  of  the  pcfMM  whob  cpBaged  la  It. 

Aj 


I  Mbve  that  anj  penoa  who  waa  of  ag&  to 
take  a  part  In  pablkr  concerai  fattj  jmn  ago  <ir 
the  Inlcriiwdlata  ipace  ware  ttpmgtA  flkowi  fala 
memory)  woold  hardlj  credit  hbiaaaMwIna  be 
•bottld  hear  that  ,aa  amy  of  two  haadrcd  thoa- 
■aod  asea  waa  kept  op  la  thb  btaad. 

Mr.  Waller  aied  to  mj  ha  wonld 
lloo  cat  of  hta  poem  which  did  aoC  taiiplj 
motire  to  vlftae.  Wi 


My 


Tet  the  hert  Mood  by  leantac  brcAa^ 
And  Tirtoc  arms  the  solU  mlad  : 
Whilit  vice  will  etain  the  noMert  raee, 
Aad  the  paternal  itanip  rjBfiiee.        Oil 

Yet  thew  are  tbc^  the  world  pniwwwn  whs^ 
The  world,  which  oonoeli  aataicni  rlfhc  aad 


And  caeti  new  wisdom. 

The  transfcrrlof  of  the  eecM  tnm  Vtdlj  to 
the  Comt  of  Kini;  Aithar,  moat  have  had  a  very 
pbaiiag  eftct,  before  the  fkbaloai  uuQeHj  of  that 
eoBit  was  qnlte  obUtermted.  Tvi 


BLOW,   STROKE. 

BLOW  probably  derives  the 

ing  in  which  it  is  here  taken  firora  the 
action  of  tlie  wind,  which  it  resembles 
when  it  is  violent. 

STROKE^  from  the  word  etrike, 
denotes  the  act  of  striking. 

Blom  is  used  abstractedly  to  denote 
the  eflEect  of  violence ;  stroke  is  em* 
plowed  relatively  to  the  person  pro* 
ducing  that  effect.  A  bum  mav  ba 
received  by  the  carelessness  of  the 
receiver,  or  by  a  pure  accident ;  but 
strokes  are  dealt  out  according  to  the 
design  of  the  giver.  Children  ara 
always  in  the  way  of  getting  hlcmi 
in  the  course  of  their  play ;  and  of 
receiving  strokes  by  way  of  chastise- 
ment. 

A  blow  may  be  given  with  the  hand, 
or  with  any  iiat  substance ;  a  etrok€ 
is  rather  a  long  drawn  blom  given  with 


BODY. 


bold; 


IGI 


ft 


a  kw  ntnlmeDty  like  m  stick.  Kami 
■7  06  given  with  the  flat  piut  of  a 
inid,  aai  ttrokejt  with  a  stick. 

BIm  is  seldom  used  but  in  the 
jinper  sense  ;  ttroke  sonietiines  figu- 
ntjisljr,  as  a  ttroke  of  death,  or  u 
^Mtoffeitune. 

Tk  idfuca  of  the  liUMn  akid  towaidf  uy 
•Maet  §e  hadabfe  pwrnic  omj  be  conpand  Co 
Arpia|icH«r»  ko4y  drf«ea  bj  »  Mow* 

JOHKMSI. 

rififiiiri  to  tho  heart  wkh  the  recBUection 
cT  kk  hehftviow,  aad  the  aaaerited  pardon  he 
with,  'nagjffm  was  fnetedtng  to 
•ncBaace  •■  UaKlf,  by  rublag  on  hli 
vhiA  PMinnei  efila  leterpaied,  and 
hk  hnd,itopped  tht  ftrttkr. 

CumnBULASD. 

Thb  deebnttai  wee  a  «fri*r  whkb  EvaiukT 
lad  ■either  akill  to  tJedi!^  nor  forcv  tn  nrnlst,      # 

IltwkKswoitni. 

BLUNDERi  t\  Error,  mistakv. 
TO  BOAST^  !••  7b  glory, 
BOATMAS,  V.  IVaterman, 
BODILY,  r.  Corporeal. 

BODY,  CORPSE,  CARCASE. 

BODY  is  here  taken  in  the  im- 
proper sense  for  a  dead  body. 

CORPSE,  frnai  the  Latin  corpus  n 
bodjy  has  idso  been  turned  from  its 
deriratioDj  to  signify  a  dead  body. 

Carcase,  in  French  carcfistc,  is 
compuunded  of  caro  and  cw^u  ziluy 
signifying  flesh  without  life. 

md^f  is  applicable  to  either  men  or 
brutes,  corpte  to  men  cnily,  and  Cfir- 
ease  to  brutes  only,  unless  when  taken 
in  a  contemptuous  sense.  When 
speaking  of  any  particular  person  who 
is  deceased^  we  should  use  the  simple 
term  body ;  the  body  was  suffered  to 
lif  too  long  unburied:  when  desi};n- 
ating  its  ooodition  as  lifeless,  the  term 
corpte  ib  prefisrable ;  he  was  taken  up 
as  a  corpte:  when  designating  the 
body  as  a  lifeless  lump  separated  from 
the  sou),  it  may  be  characterized 
(though  contemptuously)  as  a  atrcaae ; 
the  fowls  devour  the  carcase. 

A  cnu,  HI  of  a  tmbM  ghokt  reorwM 
My  fflRbt,  and  then  tbesi-  dr^dmi  words  ensued : 
Whgr  don  ttoo  tbm  my  burbid  Sody  rend, 
0 !  f  foje  the  corpse  of  tby  nnhappy  friirad. 

Dryorn. 

Ov  tbe  bleak  ibore  now  Ilc&  th*  abandoo'd  kin;r, 
A  hcadlew  emrcoMe^  and  a  namelcH  Cblnir. 

Davssx. 

■ 

BOISTEROUS,  7'.  lloknt. 


BOLD,   FEARLESS,   INTREPID, 
UNDAUNTED. 

BOLD,  7^  Audacitjf. 

FEAHLl^S  siguiUes  uithout  fear 
(v.  To  apprehend). 

IXTKEFID,  compounded  of  ta 
privative  and  trepidus  trembling, 
marks  the  total  absence  of  fear. 

UNDAUNTED,  of  un  privative 
and  daunted,  from  the  Latin  domitU' 
fusy  participle  iif  domitart'  to  imprcas 
with  fear,  signlties  unimpressed  or  uii« 
movi'd  at  tho  prospect  of  jlangor. 

Boldness  is  positive  ;  J'turltssncss  is 
negative;  \\v  may  thorefuru  h*:Jt:ar- 
iess  without  bfiiig  Udd,  or  fiarU-st 
through  boldnt^s  iJiurUasntas  \»  :i  tem- 
porary b  late  :  uc  may  bo  ^/£<i;7<.'j;$  i.f 
(ianszer  at  this,  or  at  that  time;  /f/ir- 
ics6  of  loss,  and  the  like :  boldness  is  a 
characteristic;  it  is  associated  with 
constant  J'eurussnc^s.  Intrepiditi/ 
and  undauntediicss  denote  a  still  hiirher 
degree  of Jearlcssuess  than  boldness: 
boldness  is  aMifidcnt,  it  forgets  the 
consequences ;  intrepidity  is  collected, 
it  sees  the  danger,  and  faces  it  with 
composure  ;  unduuntedness  is  asso- 
ciated witii  unconquerable  firmness 
and  n'solution;  it  is  awed  by  nothing: 
the  bold  man  proceeds  on  his  enter- 
prise with  spirit  and  vivacity;  the 
intrepid  man  calmly  advances  to  the 
scene  of  dcatli  and  destruction ;  the 
undaunted  man  keeps  his  countenance 
in  tlic  season  of  trial,  in  the  midst  of 
the  mont  terrifying  and  overwhelming 
circumstances. 

These  good  qualities  may,  witliout 
great  care,  degenerate  into  certain 
vices  to  which  they  are  closely  allied. 

Of  the  three,  boldness  is  the  most 
questionable  in  its  nature,  unless  jus- 
tified hv  the  absolute  nri^ency  of  the 
case:  in  mairitainini;  tlic  cause  of 
truth  against  the  persecution  of  in- 
fluence and  power,  it  is  an  essential 
quality,  but  it  may  easily  dt-goncratc 
into  insolent  defiance  and  contcnipi 
tif  superiors ;  it  may  lead  to  the  pro- 
voking of  rescntmtMit  and  cimrtiu!:  vS 
persecution.  Jntrcpiditj/  may  hi'C<  niit> 
lushnoi;.'*  if  the  contempt  of"  danj^er^ 
iea<I  to  an  uiinecessarv  exposure  of 
the  life  and  person.  Unduuntedness, 
in  the  pre-jonce  ot'  a  bniial  tyrant, 
may  serve  to  baflle  all  hii  inalignnat 
purposes  of  iev(.-M;ii.';    but  the   cam* 
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BOOTY. 


BORDER. 


spirit  mmj  be  employed  by  the  har- 
<tened  villain  to  preserve  himself  from 
detection. 


of  iwDdiglBi  hug  oner  ti, 
^  fki  MdM(  ticmbto.  Yocso. 

ThocoicAUhn 
Odh  oil  hir  cMrplait  tenily  woondt 

1^  tlM  ,/earlBM  ooA. 


TaoHMV. 

vko  tftlki  wttk  teti^giMf^  of  tbo 
loT  thew{ldfln<H,whilottwf  tnimtor 
tight,  wOlraodily  ooBteo  Ut  aoUpothj  to  m  mole, 
•  WMili  or  »  ftag.  Thoo  ho  gon  on  wHboit 
9MS  ffopcoMh  ftnn  Mi  own  valeclbDs*  Jouiox. 

Bii  puift  pna'd  wHfc  asinben,  toon  grair  fUnt, 
And  wottld  have  left  tfidr  charge  an  eatj  prpy  ; 
WWM  hoaloBo  KMtaaraled  tt  the  oddi, 
Thoagh  hopetai  to  eicape,  fntght  well  and 
brafriy.  BowB. 

BOLD,  V.  Daring. 
BOLD|  v»  Strenuous. 
BOLDNESS,  V.  Aiidacity. 
BOMBASTIC,  V.  Turgid, 
BONDAGE,  i\  Servitude. 

BOOTY,    SPOIL,    PRKY. 

These  words  mark  a   species  of  * 
capture. 

BO0TY|  in  French  hutin,  Danish 
hythe,  Dutch  buj^t,  Teutonic  beute^ 
probably  comes  from  the  Teutonic 
bat  a  useful  thing,  denoting  the  thing 
taken  for  its  use. 

SPOIL,  in  French  depmiUl^  Latin 
tpoUum,  in  Greek  tnixiy,  signifying 
tne  things  stripped  offfirom  the  detud, 
from  rifXcM-,  Hebrew  talat  to  fpoil, 

PREYy  in  French  proie,  Latin 
pradof  is  not  improbably  chained  from 
prttndo,  prendo,  or  prehendo  to  lay 
hold  of,  signifying  the  thing  seized. 

The  first  two  are  used  as  military 
terms  or  in  attacks  on  an  enemy,  the 
latter  in  cases  of  particular  violence. 
The  soldier  gets  his  bootjf;  the  combat- 
ant his  Mpmu ;  the  carnivorous  animal 
his  prey.  Booty  respects  what  is  of 
personal  service  to  the  captor;  tpoilt 
whatever  serves  to  designate  his  tri- 
umph ;  preiy  includes  whatevergratifies 
the  appetite  and  is  to  be  consumed. 
When  a  town  is  taken,  soldiers  are  too 
busy  in  the  work  of  destruction  and 
mischief  to  carry  awny  much  &oo(y;  in 
every  battle  the  arms  and  personal 
property  of  the  slain  enemy  are  the 

*  Vide  BoQband: 


lawful  9poili  of  the  victor;  tha  hawk 
pounces  on  bis  f  rgf,  and  qarriet  in 
up  to  his  nest. 

Greediness  stimulates  to  take  laohf ; 
ambition  produces  an  eagmait  urn 
spoils  ;  a  ferocious  appetite  impeb  to 
a  search  for  prey.  Among  tbo  .oh 
dents  the  prisoners  of  war  Yiho  wen 
made  slaves  constituted  a  part  of  th^ 
booty ;  and  even  in  later  periods  Midi 
a  capture  was  good  booty^  when  raniQiii 
was  paid  for  Uiose  who  oonld  libenta 
themselves.  Among  some  sarageB  dn 
head  or  limb  of  an  enemy  couttitnted 
part  of  their  spoils.  Among  canni- 
bals the  prisoners  of  war  are  thtprty 
of  tlie  conquerors. 

Booty  and  prey  are  often  used  in  an 
Extended  and  figurative  tante.  Plun- 
derers obtain  a  rich  booty  i  thedilir 
rt  bee  returns  loaded  with  its  boaty.^ 
is  necessary  that  aninuds  should 
become  a  prev  to  man,  in  order  that 
man  may  not  oecome  a  prey  to  them ; 
every  thing  in  nature  becopes  a  pr^ 
to  another  thing,  which  in  its  turn  falu 
a  prey  to  somethins  else.  All  is 
dian^e  but  order.  Man  is  a  pr^  tQ 
the  diseases  of  his  body  or  hu  nnad, 
and  after  death  to  the  wonns. 

Whea  tbej  (the  FiMdi  NtCloaal  li—h^fl 
bad  flnallj  dcternrfiied  on  a  lUtB  imwUM  ftiw 
chnreh  fo^y,  they  cuse  oa  tte  IStk  wt  April, 
1790,  Co  a  lokBtB  raMtatioo  am  tka  osliiaBti 


TvM  ta  the  dead  oTBtfrt,  mhtn  deep  rapafca 
Onr  bodka  von  wHh  tolla.  oar 


Wben  Hector^  Khoat  befeie  my  alRht  tppoBii 
A  bloodj  throad  be  fcemM,  aad,balbM  la  San, 
Y^Bltke  that  Hector  who  ictnraM  frooi  lolla 
Of  war,  trimaphaBt  la  iBadaa  apoilfc    DaVBBB. 

The  woir,  who  ftoaa  the  algbtlj  fold 

Forth  diaga  Uie  bleatiag  jm^  Bi^  Aaak  iw 

milk. 
If  or  wore  her  warmtoc  fteeoe,  Tmomttm. 

BOEDER,   EDOB|  RIM  OR  BRIVf 
BRINK,  MARGIN,  VBRGB. 

BORDER,  in  French  bard  or  lor- 
dure^  Teutonic  bord,  is  probably  ooo- 
nected  with  bret,  and  the  £ng^sh. 
boardf  from  brytan^  in  Greek  «i|«ji0 
to  spht. 

EDGE,  in  Saxon  ege,  low  Gttnnaa 
eggCf  high  German  eckc  a  point,  Latin 
ticits,  Greek  axn  bharpness,  signifies  a 
sharp  point. 

RIM,  in  Saxon  rima,  high  Gemair 

*•  Prole,  batlH." 


■ORDER. 


BORDER. 
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frune,   rUmen   m   thong, 
a  tniet^  fimn  («#  to  draw, 

i  m  line  drawn  roond. 

M,  BRINK,  are  bat  ?ariationt 

EKOINy  in  French  margin, 
wmrga,  probably  comes  m»n 
be  flea,  as  it  is  mostly  coimacted 


DOEy  fifom  tlie  Latin  virga, 
i  m  rod,  but  is  here  used  iu  die 
or  tense  for  the  extremity  of  an 

haae  terms  harder  is  the  least 
B  pmnt,  tdgp  the  most  so ;  rim 
mk  are  species  of  tdge ;  margin 
Tge  are  species  of  border.  A 
is  a  strip^  an  edge  is  a  line. 
rier  lies  at  a  certain  distance 
la  «^e ;  the  ed(ee  is  the  exterior 
Kfion  of  the  suirace  of  any  sub- 
Whatefer  is  wide  enough  to 
if  any  qiace  ronnd  its  circum- 
nay  hare  a  border ;  wtiatcver 
Id  a  narrow  extended  surface 
9dge,  Many  things  may  have 
Isrvfer  and  an  edge;  of  this 
ion  are  caps,  gowns,  carpets, 
fika;  others  hare  a  border  but 
yas  lands;  and  others  have 
rat  no  6ard^r,  as  a  knife  or  a 

I  ii  the  edge  of  any  vessel ;  the 
tibe  exterior  edge  of  a  cup ;  a 
I  the  edge  of  any  precipice  or 
■ea;  aswr^in  is  the  border  of 
or  a  piece  of  water ;  a  verge  is 
lerdirr  of  a  place. 


•Cfcmaa,  wbrn  with  flMl  tCaias 
I  Bad  deieendiiif  raias, 
r,sad  M k  ran  reAoeii, 
^tm  tto  cryMal  ■frror  ibinn, 
]fe  iMMT  IteC  M  IIB  t0rder  growf. 

Ammov, 

^  A*  ihiniag  that  hj  apoo  the  UMe 
W  ifsa  iU  edsife,  and  tarnloff  Ua  face 
lefHid  ha  moaib.  iDoaov. 

Aipnr  oVtook  hiai  at  beSrw, 
tli^F^  rial  as  catraoee  foaad 
p  She  pane  aad  modal  Is  tb«  wound. 

Pore 

mn  dH  dapCb. 

LANBttOWm. 

Y# M  OT  Cbe  watery  itrand 
TheBtatocleiyihall  Maad. 

COHBIBLaaD. 

verge  I  will  paiaoa  hiia; 
•0  hoi  J,  ihall  (locact  him. 

Rowf. 


Mghc*«r 


BORDBR,  BOUNDARY,    FRON- 
TIBR,  CONFINKS,  PRBCINCT8. 

BORDER,  V.  Border,  edge. 

BOUNDARY,  from  to  bound  (v. 
To  bound),  eipresaes  what  bounds, 
binds,  or  confines, 

FRONTIER,  French  Jrontare, 
from  the  Lktin  frons  a  forehead,  signi- 
fies the  forepart,  or  the  commencement 
of  the  country. 

CONFINES,  in  Latin  confinis, 
compounded  of  con  or  cawi  and  Jhus 
an  end,  signifies  an  end  next  to  .an 
end. 

PRECINCT,  in  Latin  precinctum, 
participle  of  prttcingo,  tnat  is,  pne 
and  cingo  to  enclose,  signifies  any  en- 
closed place. 

All  these  terms  are  applied  to  land, 
except  the  latter,  which*  may  apply  to 
space  in  general.  Border  mans  the 
extremities  of  one  country  in  relation 
Cu  another,  as  the  borders  of  Scot- 
land; boundary  respects  the  pre- 
scribed limits  of  any  place,  as  the 
boundaries  of  a  village ;  frontiers  de- 
note the  commencement  of  a  country, 
as  xhefrontiers  of  Germany  or  France ; 
and  confines  those  parts  adjoining^  or 
lying  contiguous  to  any  given  place  or 
diatrict. 

Borders  waiA  frontiers  are  said  of  a 
country  only  ;  boundary  and  confines 
of  any  smaller  political  division.    Tha 
inhabitants  who  lived  on  the  borders 
of  England  and  Scotland  were  formerly 
called    borderers,    and    distinguished 
themselves  by  their  perpetuai  broils 
and   mutual  animosities,  which  now 
happily    exist    nowhere  but    in   the 
pages  of  the  historian:  the  boundoi' 
ries  of  kingdoms,  countries,  and  pro- 
vinces, ore  distinguished  on  general 
maps;  those  of  towns  and  villages  on 
particular  maps:    it  is  common  on 
the  ^^onfiert  oif  continental  kingdoms 
to  require  a  pass  firom  every  one  who 
wislies    to    enter   the  country:    we 
may  speak  of  the   confines  between 
Cvermany  and  Holland,  out  with  mora 
propriety  of  the  cotifines  between  tha 
different  states  of  Germany,  as  also  in 
former  times  of  the  confines  betwixt 
the  Sabinesy  the  .£qui,  Volsci,  and 
other  small  communities  which  existed 
in  Italy  previous  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Roman  empire. 
V9 
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MeDakui,«lion  the  hifct  vttb  niBy  a  lay 
Mad  eaird  flrom  tlnmbflr  at  Che  dawo  of  day  ; 
Bf^  chaMe  «a»  roffafr  tlmwrh  a  herderttig  dale 
Aad  baud  the  awaiM  thdr  yonthfal  won  bewail. 

Sut  Yfu.  JoNn. 

The  Certharlaian  dUromed  the  fortanate 
Jslaads  DOW  knowa  by  the  name  of  tfie  C'anariea, 
the  vUmMboundmrjf  of  andeaC  navlptiun. 

Keasanov. 


Iliph  on  a  rock  fair  ThiyoeMa  ataada. 

Oar  uUBoal/nralierow  the  ^Uaa  laada.  For. 

Tonafeold, 
Natue  In  yoa  ataada  la  the  very  rerf» 
Ofhereoi^eti  SHAsanAma. 

Aad  BOW. 
Through  all  iMtrafait  hcoke  looae,  he  wlap  hia 

way. 
Not  far  off  haa?^  hi  the  jrrieaieCfl  of  llrhC. 

MiLToa. 

TO  BORE,  z'.  To  penetrate. 
BOUNDAay,  V,  Border. 
BOUNDARY,  V.  Bounds. 
BOUNDARY,  V.  Term. 

TO  BOCND,   LIMIT,    CONFINE, 
CIRCUMSCRIBE,   RESTRICT. 

BOUND  comes  from  the  verb  bind, 
signifying  that  which  bind*  fast,  or 
close  to  au  object. 

LIMIT,  from  the  Latin  limt$  a 
l^dmark,  signifies  to  draw  a  line 
which  is  to  be  the  exterior  line  or  limit. 
^  CONFINE  signifies  to  bring  within 
confines  (v.  Border), 
.  CIRCUMSCRIBE,  in  Latin  ctr- 
^unucribof  is  compounded  of  circum 
and  scribo  to  write  round,  that  is,  to 
describe  a  line  round. 

RESrrRICT,  in  Latin  restrictum, 
participle  of  restringo^  compounded 
of  re  and  stringo,  signifies  to  keep  &8t 
back. 

The  first  four  of  these  terms  are 
employed  in  the  proper  sense  of  part- 
ing ott  certam  spaces. 

Boynd  applies  to  the  natural  or 
political  divisions  of  the  earth :  coun- 
tries are  bounded  by  mountains  and 
seas;  kingdoms  are  often  bounded  by 
each  other ;  Spain  ib  bounded  on  one 
side  by  Portugal,  on  the  other  side  by 
the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the  other 
by  thu  Pyrenees.  Limit  applies 
to  any  artificial  boumlury  :  as  laud- 
murks  in  ticids  servo  to  show  the 
lii/iits  of  one  man*s  ground  from  ano- 
ther 'y  SO  may  walls,  palings,  hedges, 
or  any  other  visible  sign,  be  converted 


into  a  limit,  to  distinguish  one  spot 
from  another,  and  in  this  manner  a 
field  is  said  to  be  limited^  because  it 
has  limiti  assigned  to  it.  To  amfine 
is  to  bring  the  limitt  close  tof^emr; 
to  part  off  one  space  absoiotelj  from 
another:  in  this  manner  we  confint 
a  garden  by  means  of  walls.  To  dit- 
cumtcribe  is  literally  to  surroimd :  in 
this  manner  a  circle  may  cireumtcribe 
a  square  :  there  is  this  difibrencx  how- 
ever between  confine  and  circuaucribe, 
that  the  former  may  not  only  showtbe 
limitt,  but  may  also  prevent  egpiess  and 
ingress ;  whereas  the  latter,  which  b 
only  a  line,  is  but  a  simple  mark  that 
limits. 

From  the  proper  acceptatioii  of  these 
terms  we  may  easily  perceive  the  ground 
on  which  their  improper  acceptation 
rests :  to  bound  is  an  action  suited  to 
tlie  nature  of  things  or  to  some  given 
rule;   in  this  manner  our  views  are 
bounded  by  the  objects  which  iutercept 
our  sight :  we  bound  our  desires  ai> 
cording  to  principles  of  propriety  To 
limit,  confine,  and   circtHMcn'fe^  ail 
convey  tiie  idea  of  control  which  is 
more  or  less  exercised.  To  limit,  whe- 
ther it  be  said  of  persons  limiting 
things,  or  persons  being  limited  by 
thin^,  is  au  affair  of  discretion  or  ne- 
cessity ',  we  limit  our  expenoes  be- 
cause we  are  limited  by  circumstitncet. 
Confine  conveys  the  same  idea  to  a 
still  stronger  degree:  what  is  an^imed 
is  not  only  brought  within  a  limtt  but 
is  kept  to  that  limit  which  it  cannot 
pass  ;  in  this  manner  a  person  cai^fiiu$ 
nimself  to  a  diet  which  he  finds  abst^ 
lutely  necessary  for  his  health,  or  he 
is  confuted  in  the  size  of  his  house,  in 
the  choice  of  his  situation,  or  in  other 
circumstances  equally  uncontrollable ; 
hence  the  term  confined  expressea  also 
the  idea  nf  the  limiti  being  madanar- 
row  as  well  as  impassable  orimchang^ 
able.    To  circumscribe  is  fignndvaly 
to  draw  a  line  round ;  in  this  manner 
we  are  circumscribed  in  our  pecuniary 
circumstances   when  our   sphere    oif 
action  is  brought  within  a  line  by  the 
t\-imt  of  riches.     In  as  much  as  all 
these  terms  convey  the  idea  of  being 
acted  upon  involuntarily,  they  become 
allied  to  the  term  restrict,  which  sim* 
ply  expresses  the  exercise  of  control 
on  the  will :  wc  use  restriction  when 
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wii  and  etmfiwtj  but  we  mmy  re- 
without  limiting  or  confining : 
tic  and  confine  we  the  acts  of 
I  a]K)ii  personty  or  persons  upon 
H ;  but  resiriet  is  only  the  act  of 
ns  upon  persons :  we  arc  limited 
^nedontj  to  a  certain  degree,  but 
ay  be  rcMtricted  to  an  indefinite 
• :  the  limiting  and  confining 
id  often  ononrsdves;  die  rcslrio- 
lapends  upon  the  will  of  others : 
mm  Umits  hinuelf  to  so  many 
i'  work  in  a  day ;  an  author  con- 
faunself  to  a  particular  branch  of 
lysct ;  a  person  is  restricted  by 
•fayGician  to  a  ceitaiii  portion  of 
ID  the  dnj :  to  be  confined  to  a 
io  spot  is  irksome  to  one  wlio  has 
m  Bul  his  liberty;  but  to  bo  re- 
ad in  all  his  actions  would  l>e 
grable. 

tt  greatest  happiness  consists  in 
tfi^  oar  desires  to  our  condition : 
prodent  to  Unrit  our  exertions, 
we  find  diem  prejudicial  to  our 
is  it  is  necessary  to  confine  our 
MD  to  one  object  at  a  time :  it  is 
tonate  to  be  cirauucribed  in  our 
I  of  doing  good  :  it  is  painful  to 
iricfed  in  the  enjoyment  of  inno- 
ileanire. 

wmded  is  opposed  to  unbounded^ 
d  to  estenaed,  confined  to  ex- 
ri,  wcwmMcribed  to  ample,  re- 
ed  to  vBshackied. 

of  tbe  mind  are  aot,  like  thofo 
I  to  one  iniUfidaal  object, 
Io  a  wbole  ^ectn. 

Bakkut. 


or  opentiom  are  eot^fimed 
of  low  and  UUle  tblofrk 

Baetklet. 

II J  pawion  h  tooitnmfr 
ga^  wnnv  boundi  to  be  confined. 

WAXIlBflrOSB. 

I  «aA  Co  bn  lamnited  thai  amoac;  all 
HtfoBS  of  Cbrtalaai,  tb«  aiicbailCabla 
ha  f  laliuil  of  oawarraatablj  eircum- 
ig  te  fcmw  of  Dirim  grace  wHbin  a 
cMa  of  thdr  own  drmwiog.         Blaib. 

Ml  Meoaai;  to  teach  men  to  tbint  after 

tat  It  ti  Ttry  expedient  that  by  moral 

I— llitjitaold  be  taagbt,  and  by  their 

thej  ■hould  be  eompdled  to  pot 

I  Mfom  tbe  imoMNlefate  easerciae 

Blagutoiw. 

UNDLBSS,    UNBOUNDBD, 

[7NI.IMITBD9  INFINITE. 

DNDLESS.  or  without  bounds^ 
)ti«d   to  innnite  objects  which 


admit  of  no  bounds  to  be  made  or 
conceived  by  us. 

UNBOUNDED,  or  not  bounded,  is 
apphedtothat  which  might  be  bounded, 

UNLIMITED,  or  not  limUed,  ap- 
plies to  that  which  might  be  limited, 

INFINITE,  or  not jfimife, applies  to 
that  which  in  its  nature  admits  of  no 
bounds. 

The  ocean  is  a  boundlea  olgect  so 
long  as  no  bounds  to  it  have  been  dis- 
covered ;  desires  are  oflen  unbounded 
which  ought  always  to  be  bounded; 
and  power  is  sometimes  unlimited 
which  is  always  better  limited ;  no- 
thing is  infinite  but  that  Being  from 
whom  nWJinite  beings  proceed. 

And  ree  (he  connti^fiir  dtfuM  BRwnd 
One  b9undle§9  blub,  ooe  wbRe  empvpled 

■bower 
Of  mlnsled  biniwii 


The  tool  reqnfrea  ewjujiaealt  wan  Nblime^ 
B  J  ppare  wntomuled,  nodertroy'd  by  ttaei 

jBirrau. 

Gny^corloakj  waa  mUtmUedt  and  Us  jadf- 
ment  enlthralid.  JoBmoM. 

In  the  wide  flelda  of  natare  tbe  il|^t  waadeia 
op  and  down  without  oei^/lnement,  and  h  (M 
with  an  U^finite  f arietj  of  fmagva.        Aoduob. 

BOUNDS,  BOUNDARY. 

BOUNDS  and  BOUNDARY,  from 
the  verb  bound  (v.  To  bound),  signify 
the  line  which  sets  a  6ottiid,  or  marks 
the  extent  to  which  any  spot  of  ground 
reaches. 

Bounds  is  employed  to  designate 
the  whole  space  including  the  outer 
line  that  confines  :  boundary  compre- 
hends only  this  outer  line.  Boftnds 
are  made  for  a  local  purpose ;  boun» 
dary  for  a  political  purpose:  the 
master  of  a  school  prescribes  the 
bounds  beyond  which  the  scholar  is 
not  to  go;  the  parishes  throughout 
England  have  their  boundaries,  which 
are  distinguished  by  marks;  fields 
have  likewise  their  boundaries,  which 
are  commonly  marked  out  by  a  hedge 
or  a  ditch. 

Bounds  are  temporary  and  change- 
able ;  boundaries  permanent  and  fix^ : 
whoever  has  the  authority  of  prescrib- 
ing bounds  lor  others,  may  in  like 
manner  contract  or  extend  them  at 
pleasure ;  the  boundaries  of  places  are 
seldom  altered,  but  in  consequence  of 
great  political  changes. 

In  the  figurative  sense  bound  or 
bounds  is  even  more  frequently  used 
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than  boundary :  we  speak  of  settiiig 
hounds  or  keeping  within  bounds; 
but  to  know  a  boundary :  it  is  neces- 
sary occasionally  to  set  bounds  to  the 
inordinate  appetites  of  the  best  dis- 
posed children,  who  cannot  be  expected 
to  know  the  exact  boundary  for  in- 
dulgence. 

So  wbea  the  vweUins  Nile  conlemni  ber  hounis. 
And  wHb  eztended  waRte  the  tbIIIc*  drowmi. 
At  length  berebbiositrauns  nHign  tbe6dd. 
And  to  the    prefiuuit    loll  «  tenfold  herreit 
jMd.  Clean. 

Alenadcr  did  not  io  bli  progien  towmrds  the 
East  edfaoce  beyond  the  banks  of  the  riven  that 
fall  Into  the  Indoi,  whkh  U  now  (he  WeiCeni 
hmndarjf  of  the  vait  continent  of  India. 

Ronramoif. 

There  are  toundt  wMbtn  whkh  oar  concern 
for  woridlj  lacoeta  mut  be  conflned.     '  Blaih. 

It  if  the  proper  ambition  of  heroes  In  literttnre 
to  enlarge  the  boundaHe$  of  knowled^  bj  dh- 
coverinf  and  conquering  new  r^tons  of  the  In- 
teltectiul  world.  Joiim»oh. 

BOUNTEOUS,  v.  Beneficent. 
BOUNTIFUL,  V.  Beneficent. 
BRACE,  V.  Couple. 

BRAVE,  GALLANT. 

BKAVE,  through  the  medium  of 
the  northern  languages,  comes  from  the 
Greek  B^Bum  the  reward  of  victory, 
denoting  tlie  ardour  which  a  prospect 
of  such  rewards  inspires. 

GALLANT,  in  French  galant, 
comes  firom  the  Greek  «»y«xxttr  to  adorn, 
signifying  distinguished  either  by  splen- 
did dress  or  splendid  qualities. 

These  epithets,  whether  applied  to 
the  person  or  the  action,  are  alike  ho- 
nourable; but  the  latter  is  a  much 
stronger  expression  than  the  former. 
Gallantry  is  extraordinary  bravery ^ 
or  bravery  on  extraordinary  occa^ 
sions :  tlie  brave  man  goes  willingly 
where  he  is  commanded ;  the  gallant 
man  leads  on  with  vigour  to  the  at- 
tack. Bravery  is  compion  to  vast 
numbers  and  whole  nations ;  gallantry 
is  peculiar  to  individuals  or  particular 
bodies :  the  brave  man  bravely  de- 
lends  the  post  assigned  him  ;  the  galr- 
lant  man  volunteers  his  services  in 
cases  of  peculiar  danger :  a  man  may 
feel  ashamed  in  not  being  considered 
brave  ;  he  feels  a  pride  in  being  looked 
upon  as  gallant.  To  call  a  hero 
brave  adds  little  or  nothing  to  his 
character ;  but  to  entitle  him  gallant 


addi  a  lustra  to  the  gkny  he  has  Ac- 
quired. 

We  cannot  speak  of  a  British  tar 
without  thinking  of  bravery  ;  we  can* 
not  speak  of  his  exploits  withoat 
thinking  of  gallantry. 

The  brace  onfoctvoate  are  our  best  iwpwintp 
ance.  Vmxi 


Dratb  If  the  wont;  a  fate  which  all  most  by. 
And  for  our  conntrj  *lb  a  bliss  to  die. 
The  gaUant  man,  tbovKh  slala  In  ight  be  be^ 
Yet  leaves  Us  xmXVm  safe,  bb  chlldiai  ftee. 


TO  BRAyR^  DRFT,   DARE,  CHAL- 
LENGE. 

BRAVE,  from  the  epithet  brave  (v. 
JBroTe),  signifies  to  act  the  bnne, 

DEFY,  in  French  defievy  probably 
changed  from  defaire  to  undo,  to 
make  nothing,  or  set  at  nought. 

DAUE,  in  Saxon  dearran^  dyrran^ 
Franconian,  &c.  odurren,  ihorreUf 
Greek  hapftr.,  signifies  to  be  bold,  or 
have  the  confidence  to  do. 

CHALLENGE  is  probably  changed 
from  the  Greek  xamw  to  call. 

Wo  brave  things;  we  dare  and 
rAa/Zfug^  persons;  we  </e^  persons  or 
their  actions :  the  sailor  (raves  the 
tempestuous  ocean,  and  very  often 
braves  death  itself  in  its  most  terrific 
fonn ;  he  dares  the  enemy  whom  be 
meets  to  the  engagement ;  tie  defies  all 
his  boastings  and  vain  threats. 

Brave  is  sometimes  used  in  a  bad 
sense ;  defy  and  dare  commonly  so. 
There  is  much  idle  contempt  and  af- 
fected indifference  in  braving ;  much 
insolent  resistance  to  authonty  in  de^ 
fying ;  much  provocation  and  affinont 
in  daring:  a  bad  man  braves  the 
scorn  and  reproach  of  all  the  world ; 
he  defies  tlie  threats  of  his  superiors 
to  punish  him ;  he  dares  them  to  exert 
their  power  over  him. 

Brave  and  defy  are  dispositioos  of 
mind  which  display  themselves  in  the 
cond  uct ;  dure  and  challenge  are  modes 
of  action  :  we  brave  a  storm  by  meetioe 
its  violence,  and  bearing  it  down  witn 
superior  force ;  we  defy  the  malice  of 
our  enemies  by  pursuing  tliat  line  of 
conduct  which  is  most  calculated  to' 
increase  its  bitterness.  To  brave  con- 
veys the  idea  of  a  direct  and  personal 
application  of  force  to  force ;  defying 
is  carried  on  by  a  more  indirect  and 
circuitous  mode  of  procedure :    men 


BRAVERY. 


BRATERT. 
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ftfMiMbe  dangen  which  threaten  Umoi 
wfch  etil;  i&j  deh  the  angry  will 
wttch  if  aat  up  to  ao  them  harm. 

To  ilara  and  ekalie^ge  are  hoth  di- 
lact  and  pencmal^  but  the  former 
coniista  mther  of  actions,  words,  or 
looks ;  the  latter  of  words  only.  We 
dare  a  namber  of  peraons  indefinitely ; 
ire  ckaUengt  an  individual,  and  very 
frsqnently  by  name. 

boring  arises  from  our  contempt 
of  others ;  ekallenging  arises  from  a 
high  opinion  of  ourselves :  the  former 
is  mostly  aooompanied  with  unbecom- 
ing expreswms  of  <fisrespect  as  well  as 
aggravation ;  the  hitter  is  mostly 
divested  of  all  angry  personality. 
Metios  the  Tuscan  dertd  Titus  Man- 
lius  Torqnatusy  the  son  of  the  Roman 
ooosnl,  to  engage  with  him  in  con- 
tradicdon  to  his  fitther's  commands : 
Paris  was  persuaded  to  challenge  Me- 
nelaus  in  order  Co  terminate  the  Gre- 
cian war. 

We  dare  only  to  acts  of  violence ; 
we  ckmlienge  to  any  kind  of  contest  in 
which  the  skill  or  the  power  of  the 
parties  are  to  be  tried.  It  is  folly  to 
dsrf  one  of  superior  strength  if  we  are 
not  pcepared  to  meet  with  the  just  re- 
ward of  our  imjjiertinence :  whoever 
has  a  confidence  m  the  justice  of  his 
cause,  need  not  foar  to  challenge  his 
oppoiiBDt  to  a  trial  of  their  respective 
laerits. 

la  fioper  vnioo  tin  mmteMe  and  tbe 
fMMn:  ta  oue  part  of  <wr clamrter 
HMfetelheiowtfr  that  Hrita  in  iprtaf  ; 
Ite  Irw^-ffooCed  Cice,  that  brmvtM  tbe 

Blaib. 


la 


>  9am\  iwn'd  !■  her  eiMeoce,  aaflei 
At  tie  dnvB  differ,  and  d^fita  He  point. 


Tlr^y  ink  !■  flaaei  I  eaw  (dot  could  prevent), 
ftoai  Mi  old  foaadatioai  ren^» 
I  aonmaln  atb,  which  dcr'd  the  winds, 
the  itMrdj  itnket  of  UbVinjc  hfaidi. 

DavoBi. 


and  Cleeme  anonff  tbeandeatt; 
,  Begrlee,  and  Lucfcei,  amonfc  ovr  own 
I ;  ai«  all  Inotaacn  of  what  I  have 
i^jlar,nuBelj,  that  the  freatcrt  penou  in 
all  9um  hava  conformed  to  the  ntabljehed  rail- 
glM  of  their  coBBtrj ;  not  lo  aiontlnn  anj  of  Iho 
ArlM%  howifer  eaiebrafed,  since  oor  advena- 
flhe  ekaUtmgt  all  thoec  aa  men  nho  hate  too 
la  thie  can  to  he  impartial  erl- 

JBroamx. 


BBAYSRY9     COURAGE,   VALOUR. 

BRAVERY   denotes  the  abstract 
^Oility  of  brave  (v.  Brave), 


COURAGE,  in  French  eouraae, 
comes  from  ceur,  in  Latin  cor  Uie 
heart,  which  is  the  seat  of  courage, 

VALOUR,  in  French  valeur^  Latin 
valoTy  from  valeo  to  be  strong,  signi- 
fies by  distinction  strength  of  mind. 

Bravery  lies  in  the  blood ;  courage 
lies  in  the  mind :  the  former  depends 
on  tbe  reason ;  the  latter  on  the  phy- 
sical temperament :  the  first  is  a  spe- 
cies of  instinct;  the  second  is  a  virtue : 
a  man  is  brave  in  proportion  as  he  is 
without  thought;  he  has  courage  in 
proportion  as  he  reasons  or  reflects. 

Bravery  seems  to  be  something  in- 
voluntary, a  mechanical  movement 
that  does  not  depend  on  one's  self:  rou  • 
rage  requires  conviction,  and  fathers 
strength  by  delay ;  it  is  a  noble  and 
lofty  sentiment :  the  force  of  example, 
the  charms  of  music,  the  funr  and 
tumult  of  battle,  the  desperation  of 
the  conflict,  will  make  cowards  Itrave  ; 
the  courageous  man  wants  no  other  in- 
centives than  what  his  own  mind  sug- 
gests. 

Bravery  is  of  utility  only  in  the 
hour  of  attack  or  contest ;  courage  is 
of  service  at  all  times  and  under  all 
circumstances :  bravery  is  of  avail  in 
overcoming  the  obstacle  of  the  mo- 
ment; courage  seeks  to  avert  the 
distant  evil  that  may  possibly  arrive. 
Bravery  is  a  thin^  of  the  moment 
that  is  or  is  not  as  circumstances  may 
favour;  it  varies  with  the  time  and 
season :  courage  exists  at  all  times 
and  on  all  occasions.  The  brave  man 
who  fearlessly  rushes  to  the  mouth  of 
the  cannon  may  tremble  at  his  own  sha- 
dow as  he  passes  through  a  church- 
yard, or  turn  pale  at  the  sight  of  blood : 
the  courageous  man  smiles  at  ima- 
ginary dangers,  and  prepares  to  meet 
those  that  are  real. 

It  is  as  possible  for  a  roan  to  have 
courage  witiiout  bravery  as  to  have 
bravery  without  courage :  Cicero  be- 
trayed his  want  of  bravery  when  he 
sought  to  shelter  himself  against  the 
attacks  of  Cataline;  he  displayed  his 
courage  when  he  laid  open  the  trea- 
sonable purposes  of  this  conspirator 
to  the  whole  senate,  and  chaised  him 
to  his  face  vrixh.  the  crimes  of  which 
he  knew  him  to  be  guilty. 

Valour  is  a  higher  quality  than 
either  bravery  or  courage^  and  seems 
to  partake  of  tbe  girand  cbnracteristict 
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of  both ;  it  oombines  the  fire  of  bra- 
very  with  the  determination  and  firm- 
ness of  courage:  bravery  is  most 
fitted  for  the  soklier  and  aU  who  re- 
ceive orders ;  courage  is  most  adapted 
for  the  general  and  all  who  give  com- 
mands; valour  for  the  leader  and 
framer  of  enterprises,  and  all  who 
carry  great  prt>iects  into  execution: 
bravery  requires  to  be  guided;  cotf^ 
rage  is  equally  fitted  to  command  or 
obey;  valour  directs  and  executes. 
3ravcry  has  most  relation  to  danger  ; 
courage  and  veUour  include  in  them  a 
particular  reference  to  action:  the 
brave  man  exposes  himself;  the 
courageout  man  advances  to  the 
scene  of  action  which  is  before  him ; 
the  valiant  man  seeks  fi)r  occasions  to 
act. 

Courage  may  be  exercised  in  ordi- 
nary cases;  valour  displays  itself 
most  efiRoctually  in  the  achievement  of 
heroic  exploits.  A  consciousness  of 
duty,  a  love  of  one's  country,  a  zeal 
for  the  cause  in  wliicii  one  is  engaged, 
an  over-ruling  sense  of  religion,  the 
dictates  of  a  pure  conscience,  alwfu's 
inspire  courage :  an  ardent  tliir»t  for 
g^ory.  and  an  insatiable  ambition,  ren- 
der men  valiant. 

The  brave  man,  when  he  is  wounded, 
is  proud  of  being  so,  and  boasts  of  his 
wounds ;  the  courageous  man  collects 
the  strength  which  his  wounds  have 
left  him,  to  pursue  tlie  object  which 
he  has  in  view ;  the  valiant  man  thinks 
less  of  the  life  he  is  about  to  lose,  than 
of  the  g^ry  which  has  escaped  him. 
The  brave  man,  in  the  hour  of  victory, 
exults  and  triumphs  ;  he  discovers  his 
joy  in  boisterous  war  shouts,  llio 
courageous  man  forgets  his  success  in 
order  to  profit  by  its  advantages.  Tlie 
valiant  man  is  stimulated  by  success 
to  seek  after  new  trophies.  Bravery 
sinks  after  a  defeat :  courage  may  be 
damped  for  a  moment,  but  is  never 
destroyed ;  it  is  ever  ready  to  seize 
the  first  opportunity  which  offers  to 
regain  the  lost  advantage :  valourf 
when  defeated  on  any  occasion,  seeks 
another  in  which  nu*re  glory  is  to  be 
acqaired. 

The  three  hundred  Spartans  who 
defended  tlie  Straits  of  Themiopyle 
were  brave.  Socrates  drinking  the 
hemlock,  Hegiilus  returning  to  Car- 
thage, Titus  ti»riiig  himself  from  the 


arms  of  the  weeping  Berenicey  Alfred 
the  Great  going  into  the  camp  of  the- 
Danes,  were  coitrageou*.  Heroiilea 
deatroying  monsters,  Perseus  deliter- 
iog  Aiidromeda,  Achilles  nnmiiig  tei 
the  ramparts  of  Troy,  and  the  km^Hi 
of  more  modem  date  who  haive  gpoe 
in  quest  of  extraordinary  adventuresi 
are  all  entitled  to  the  peculiar  mppella* 
tion  of  valiant. 


This  hrmre  bu,  villi  Iors 
Held  the  combat  douMAiL 


RowSi 


Oh!  Wbn  I  we  btao  irmiaK  for  Mi  knmir, 
Hii  coonto*  and  U*  V*^  ^1^  nartU  in 
That  BioBQto  bis  cvurmgtf  Uadin  okd  to  ae! 

Dbyoek. 

True  roleur,  fHeod^  on  Tirtae  fiwaded  iCfMC, 
Meed  all  croati  aliki*.  Mauvt. 

BREACH,  BRKAK,  GAP,  CHASM. 

BREACH  and  DREAf^  uwboth 
derived  from  llie  same  verb  break  (v. 
To  break) f  to  denote  what  arises  from 
bein;;  broken,  in  the  figurative  sense 
of  the  verb  il>clf. 

(lAP,  from  the  English  gape,  sig- 
niiies  tlie  thing  that'  gapes  or  stands 
open. 

CHASM,  in  Greek  ^««'*<«  ^^^^ 
yafxf  and  the  Hebrew  gakak  to  bs 
open,  signifies  the  thing  that  hn 
opened  itself. 

The  idea  of  an  opening  is  ^^f-^mi 
to  these  tenns,  but  they  difier  in  the 
nature  of  the  opening.  A  breach  and 
a  gap  are  the  consequence  of  a  TJolent 
removal,  whidi  destroys  the  OOD- 
nexion ;  a  break  and  a  ehtum  mar 
arise  from  the  absence  of  that  which 
would  form  a  connexion.  A  breach  in 
a  wall  is  made  by  means  of  cannon ; 
gaps  in  fences  are  commonly  the  effect 
of  some  violent  effort  to  pass  through ; 
a  break  is  made  in  a  page  of  printmg 
by  leaving  otT  in  the  middle  of  a  line ; 
a  chtifm  is  left  in  writing  when  any 
words  in  the  sentence  are  omitted. 

A  breach  and  a  chasm  always  imply 
a  larger  opening  than  a  break  or  gap, 
A  gap  may  be  made  in  a  kniia;  m 
breach  is  always  made  in  the  walls  of 
a  building  or  fortification :  the  clouds 
sometimes  separate  so  as  to  leave 
small  breaks;  the  ground  is  som^ 
times  so  convulsed  by  earthquakes  as 
to  leave  frighful  chasms. 

Breach  and  chasm  are  used  morally  ; 
break  and  gap  seldom  otherwise  than 
in  application  to  natural  objects. 
Trifling  ciicumstauoes  too  often 
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imdiet  in  families.  The 
ithres  often  prodnoee  a  sad 
inBJoynicnts  of  indinduels. 


:  tto 


\  !■■■       Jt 

I  tj  tto  wMtngj  cMipllcn  of  Ut 
tj  hk  will,  oMgfd  Tbcm  aad 
Mikmb  Horfo  MMh  ■■  All  sf  the 
WllBliipoem.  WAun. 

oTlhewwIdbelov 
wp  vroM  wholB  day  allow, 

■IHBIB  WbBH  MB  IHIHIt*  Mf  V0W* 

DRTvni. 

dtam  !■  MtaRV  ^'''o*'  *  Pl^uBt  to 
il  If  wMh  difvw  Uadi  of  cfeainmu 

Addisok. 

db  vT  M(b  j*M  hearts  dov  dis- 

liBfV  fn  ti  wiMeil  nife.     Lrz. 

K,    RACK,  RBND)  TKAR. 

Lf  in  Seion  frro'im,  Danish 
Genuan  hreherif  High  (rer- 
Am,  Latin  frango,  Greek 
Cbaloee  perd/c  tu  se- 


eomes  ixom  the  same  source 
r  it  is  properly  the  root  of 

and  an  onomatopeVay  con- 

aooud    correspondent  with 
nade  by  hrttuiing:  rak  in 
and  raeeo  in  Icehindish  sig- 
miring  of  the  ice. 
I  it  in  Saxon  hrendarij  hred- 

Gcnnan  ritnn,   high  Ger- 
Oi  to  split,  Greek  ar.^a-tii  He- 
gnaA  to  break  in  pieces. 
'^  in  Saxon  tacrav,  low  Gcr- 
B^  hidi  German  zcrren^  is  an 

fcro  from   zichcn   to  pull, 
mm  Tfirw  to   bruise,  Hebrew 
it|  divide,  or  cleave. 
ircible  division  of  any  sub- 

the  conunon  characteristic 


ia  the  generic  term,  the  rest 
•very  thing  rackcdy  rentf  or 
broken,  but  not  vice  t-'Crsd. 
IS  however  a  specific  meaning , 
I  it  is  comparable  with  the 
Breaking  requires  less  vio- 
n  either  of  the  others :  brittle 
ij  be  broken  with  the  slightest 
t  nothing  can  be  racked  with- 
tional  violence  of  an  extraor- 
nd.  Glass  is  quickly  broken  ; 
s  racked.  Hard  substances 
bn^n  or  racked ;  but  every 
\  soft  texture  and  composition 
'emt  or  torn. 


Breaking  is  performed  by  means  of 
a  blow ;  racking  by  that  of  a  violent 
concussion ;  bat  rending  and  tearing 
are  the  consequences  of  a  pull.  Any 
thing  of  wood  or  stone  is  broken  ;  ant 
thing  of  a  complicated  structure,  with 
hinges  and  jointSy  is  racXr^;  cloth  is 
renty  paper  is  torn.  Rend  is  some- 
times used  for  what  is  done  by  design ; 
a  tear  is  always  faulty.  Cloth  is  some- 
times rent  rather  than  cut  when  it  is 
wanted  to  be  divided ;  but  when  it  is 
torn  it  is  injured. 

Hot  OBt  affpctkm 
All  bond  aad  pfWhft  of  natwis  krrmk, 

SlUKBRABB. 

JjouK  has  thb  Ment  itrafnrtM  [a  nj  hraait; 
liODg  bag  n  raeVd  and  rent  mj  tortnr'd  boM». 

Sam, 
The  people  rmit  Utt  sUei  wKb  load  ippUoM^ 
And  heafcm  cbb  bear  do  other  aamebot  joan. 

DavDBi. 
She  4gbH,dhe  iobb^d,  and  fMo«  witb  deqiafr. 
She  rmt  her  lanneBCi,  aad  ihe  tore  her  hafr. 

DaTDKll. 

Who  would  Mt  bleed  wMh  traaeport  for  hit 

covatiy, 
Tear  e? erj  tender  paiiloii  ftom  Us  heart  ? 

TiioMMm. 

TO   BREAK,   BRUISE,    SQUEEZE, 
POUND,    CRUSH. 

BREAK,  V.  To  break,  rack. 

BRUISE,  ia  French  Artier,  Saxon 
brt/sed,  not  improbably  from  the  same 
source  as  press. 

SQUEEZE,  in  Saxon  nrysin,  low 
German  quieticn,  quoeten,  Swedish 
qua^a,  Latin  guatio  to  shake,  or  pro- 
duce a  concussion. 

POUND,  in  Saxon  puniar,  is  not 
improbably  derived  by  a  change  of 
letters  from  the  Latin  tundo  to  bruise. 

CRUSH,  in  French  ecrascr  is  most 
probably  only  a  variation  of  the  word 
squeeze,  like  crath,  or  ttquash. 

Break  always  implies  the  separa- 
tion of  the  component  parts  of  a  body ; 
bruise  denotes  simply  the  destroying 
the  continuity  of  the  parts.  liard 
brittle  substances,  as  glass,  are  brc^ 
ken ;  soft  pulpy  substances,  as  flesh 
or  fruits,  are  bruised, 

Tlie  operation  of  bruisinf^  is  per- 
formed either  by  a  violent  !)low  or  by 
pressure;  that  of  squeezing  by  con:« 
uression  onl^.  Metals,  particularly 
lead  and  silver,  may  be  bruised; 
fruits  may  be  cither  bruisal  or  squeezed. 
In  this  latter  sense  bruiiic  applies  to 
the  harder  substances,  or  indicates  a 
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▼iolent  compression ;  tgueeMe  is  used 
for  soft  substances  or  a  gentle  com- 
pression. The  kernels  of  nuts  are 
oruiied;  oranges  or  apples  are  s^uee^n/. 
To  pound  is  properly  to  bruise  in  a 
mortar  so  as  to  produce  a  separation 
of  parts ;  to  crush  is  the  most  violent 
and  destructive  of  all  operations,  which 
amounts  to  the  total  dispersion  of  all 
the  parts  of  a  body. 

What  is  broken  may  be  made  whole 
again;  what  is  bruised  or  squeezed 
may  be  restored  to  its  former  tone  and 
consistency ;  what  is  pounded  is  only 
reduced  to  smaller  parts  for  conve- 
nience; but  what  is  crushed  is  de- 
stroyed. When  the  wheel  of  a  car- 
riage passes  over  any  body  that  yields 
to  Its  weighty  it  crushes  it  to  powder; 
thus  in  the  figurative  sense  it  marks 
a  total  annihilation :  if  a  conspiracy 
be  not  crushed  in  the  bud,  it  will  prove 
fatsd  to  the  power  which  has  suffered 
it  to  grow. 

Duh  my  defoted  hftili !  ye  nrga  break  ft, 
*ric  for  mj  rala  that  llie  tempeat  rliet !     Bova. 

Yet  tab^rlM  well  bb  little  »pot  of  ^roaod, 
8011M  icaU'riac  pot-berfai   bere  and  tbere  Le 

lUiad; 
Wlileb  evlUfated  wttb  bb  dally  can, 
And,  hrui^d  wVh  vervain,  were  bit  daily  tut. 

Dbvbbic. 

Ila  (bodbra  Aral  aBOBf;  tbe  twaina  wat  foaad. 
To  reap  tbe  prodace  of  bb  laboard  Kroand, 
And  tquetM  «tba    combs  vUb  {olden   liquor 
crovn*d.  DaToBM. 

And  wbrre  tbe  rafters  on  tbecolamm  meet. 
We  poab  tbem  headlong  with  our  arras  and  feet: 
Down  goea  tbe  top  at  once;  Greeks  beneath 
Are  pleoe-Bieal  ton,  or  poundtd  into  death; 

DaTon. 

Snch  were  tbe  snfferioEs  of  oor  Lord,  so  preat 
and  so  grievons  as  none  of  us  are  bi  any  drsreo 
able  to  undergo.  That  wei^t  under  which  be 
oroQcbed,  would  crunh  us.  Tillotsor. 

To  eruih  rebellion  every  way  Is  juit.       Dabcv. 

TO  BREAK,  BURST,  CRACK, 
SPLIT. 

BREAK,  V,  To  break,  rack. 

BURST,  in  Saxon  bcorxtan,  bersten, 
byrttenj  low  German  baisten,  basten, 
high  German  bersten,  old  German 
bresien,  Swedish  brysta,  is  but  a  va- 
riation o£  break. 

CRACK  is  in  Saxon  cearcian, 
French  cracguer,  high  German  krac- 
hen,  low  German  kraken,  Danish 
krakke,  Greek  xpiaif,  which  are  in 
all  probability  but  variations  of  brtak^ 
Ice. 


SPLTT,  in  Batch  ^lU,  Danish 
mUttenf  Jow  German  spUeUns^  high 
German  spaUen,  old  Gmnan  tpiiten, 
Swedish  splita,  which  are  aU  cgonected 
with  the  German  j»^^xeii  to  barst,fnmi 
tlie  Greek  ^waXv^rtfAat  to  tear  or  split, 
and  the  Hebrew  pelah  to  sepamti^ 
patect  or  pa lety  to  cut  in  pieoes. 

Break  denotes  a  forcible  separadoa 
of  the  constituent  parts  of  a  body. 
Burst  and  crack  are  onomatopciai  or 
imitations  of  the  sound  which  an 
made  in  bursting  and  cracking.  I^Ut^ 
ting  is  a  species  of  cracking  that  takes 
place  in  some  bodies  in  a  similar 
manner  without  being  aocompanied 
with  the  noise. 

Breaking  is  generally  tha  conse-> 
qucnce  of  some  external  vidence: 
every  thing  that  is  exposed  to  violence 
may  without  distinction  be  broken. 
Bursting  arises  mostly  from  an  ex- 
treme tension :  hollow  bodies,  wheo 
over  filled,  btirst.  Cracking  is  caused 
by  the  application  of  excessive  beat, 
or  the  diefective  texture  of  the  tab- 
stance  :  kIass  cracks ;  the  earth 
cracks;  leather  cracks.  SplUting- 
may  arise  firom  a  combination  of  ex- 
ternal and  internal  causes ;  wood  in 
particular  is  liable  to  split,  A  thing 
may  be  broken  in  any  shape,  fbrmx 
and  degree :   bursting  leaves  a  wide 

Eip;  cracking  and  flitting  leave  a 
ng  aperture;  tlie  latter  of  which  it 
commonly  wider  than  that  of  tbe 
former. 

AmbMloBS  thence  tbe  bub^  rtver  krmks^ 
And  fatberlqc  nsany  a  food,  aad  co|il«aa  M 
With  all  tbe  mellowed  treaawes  of  tbe  sky. 
Winds  fn  progranive  majesty  aloof.    Tboksoh. 

Off  traitors !  Off!  or  my  detracted  an«l 
WIU  bunt  iBdignaBt  fkom  Ibis  jaU  of  waSmn. 

Taoaaaa. 
And  fart  the  wdsMy  roller  mn  tbe  roBad, 
To  smooth  tbe  aaifaoe  of  tV  aaeqaal  gra«ad; 
Lest  eroded  with   sunner  beats  the  flaoffhif 

Or  sinks,  and  throvgh  the  cxanales  wceda  arlw. 

D 


Isn  Bseet  that  be 
Should  leave  the  helm,  and  like  a  fVurfkl  lad. 
With  tftiilkl  eyes,  add  water  to  (he  sea  7 
WbUe  in  Us  mean,  the  sUp  qiUlf  on  tbe  loeb^ 
Which  indnatry  and  courage  might  have  saved. 


BREAK,  V.  Breach. 

BREAKER,    V.  IVove, 
TO  BREED|    ENGENDER. 

BREED;  in  Saxon  bredan,  Teutonic 
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(rtBtaa,  it  probablj  ooonacted  with 
fcvfn  to  nwsty  b«ins  an  operation 
jffBdMdlT  peHbnned  by  fire  or  beat. 

EmvENbERy  oompoonded  of  en 
and  g€mder,  from  gewitui  particif^e  of 
gig^  sipnfies  to  Taj  or  commimicate 
iIm  leada  for  prodocdoo. 

Tbeia  tanns  are  figaratively  employ- 
ed for  the  act  of  procreation. 

To  breed  it  to  bring  into  existence 
by  a  alow  operation :  to  engender  is 
ID  be  the  antboror  prime  cause  of 
emtenoe.  So  in  the  metaphorical 
aenie,  frequent  quarrels  are  apt  to 
breed  hatred  and  animosity :  the 
leFeUing  and  ineonsktent  rondact  of 
the  lof^ber  cJasses  in  the  present  age 
serves  to  engender  a  spirit  of  insuboi^ 
dinatioD  and  assumption  in  the  info- 
noTonfer. 

Whatever  breeds  acts  grednally; 
whatever  engenders  produces  imme- 
diately as  cause  and  effect.  Unclean- 
liness  breeds  diseases  of  the  body; 
want  of  oocopation  breeds  those  of  tne 
■nod :  playing  at  chance  games  en* 
genders  a  lore  of  money. 

*raeif  wfenl  t  Ici- 
Abbuoh. 

tstsMwl  ClMe  Ufk  MMdta  «•- 
priii;  wMeh,  «e  ik  told,  Ue  Devil 

Amnmv. 


BRBBD,  V,  Race, 

BRBEDlSffG^   V.  EducatiOTU 

BBBBZB,    GALE,     BLAST)    GUST, 

mOEJf,   TBMPBST,    HUBRI- 

CANB. 

All  these  words  express  the  action 
of  the  wind,  in  different  degrees  and 
under  different  circumstances. 

BRE£Z£y  in  Italian  bretsa,  is  in 
all  probability  an  onomatopeia  f«)r  that 
kind  of  wind  peculiar  to  southern  cli- 
mates. 

GALE  IS  probably  connected  with 
emli  and  yeil,  denoting  a  sonorous 
wind. 

BLAST,  in  German  geblasetf  par- 
ticiple of  bfaieHf  signiiics  properly 
the  act  of  blowing,  but  by  distinctiim 
it  is  employed  for  any  strong  effort  of 
blowing. 

GUnT  is  immediately  of  Tcelandish 
orifiiiy  and  expresses  the  phenomena 
which  are  characteristic  of  the  North- 
ern climates;  but  in  all  probability 


it  is  a  variation  of  gnsh,  signifying  a 
violent  stream  of  wind. 

STORM,  in  German  sturm^  frond 
sfiren  to  put  in  commotion,  like 
giuii  describes  the  phenomenon  uf 
Northern  climates. 

TEMPE8T,  in  Latin  tempestas, 
or  temput  a  time  or  season,  describes 
that  season  or  sort  of  weather  which 
is  most  remarkable,  but  at  the  same 
time  most  frequent,  in  Southern  cli- 
mtttcfi 

HURRICANE  has  been  introduced 
by  the  Spaniards  into  Europeim  lan- 
guages from  the  Caribee  Islands; 
where  it  describes  that  species  of  tem- 
pestuous wind  most  frequent  in  tro- 
pical climates. 

A  breese  is  gentie ;  a  gale  is  brisk, 
but  steady :  we  have  breezes  in  a  calm 
summer's  day;  the  mariner  has  fii- 
vourable  gala  which  keep  the  sails  on 
the  stretch.  A  blast  is  impetuous: 
the  exhalations  of  a  trumpet,  the 
breath  of  bellows,  the  sweep  of  a 
violent  wind,  are  blasts.  A  gust  is  sud- 
den and  vehement :  gusts  of  wind  are 
sometimes  so  violent  as  to  sweep  every 
thing  before  them  while  they  last. 

Storm^  tempestj  and  hurricane^  in- 
clude other  particulars  besides  wind. 

A  siorm  throws  the  whole  atmo- 
sphere into  commotion ;  it  is  a  war  of 
the  elements,  in  which  witifl,  rain, 
Iiail,  and  the  like,  conspire  to  di»turb 
the  heavens.  Tempest  is  a  species  of 
storm  which  has  also  thunder  and 
lightning  tu  add  to  the  confusion. 
Hurricane  i.s  a  species  of  storm  which 
exceeds  all  the  rest  in  violence  and 
duration. 

GuU,  storm,  and  tempest,  which 
arc  applied  figuratively,  preserve  their 
distinction  in  this  sense.  The  pas- 
sions are  exposed  to  gusts  and  s^oniu, 
to  sudden  bursts,  or  violent  and  con- 
tinued agitations ;  the  soul  is  exposed 
to  tempests  when  agitated  with  violent 
and  contending  emotions. 

Gndsil  ilnte  the  krene 
Into  a  parfiwi  calm.  Thoksois. 

What  happy  f«le 
Blowt  JOS  to  Padaa  here  flroai  old  Verooa  f 

SnattnAiK. 


Ai  whcB  aeiee  Nocthera  hla$U  ffom  th*  Aipv 

dewivd, 
Krom  bb  Srm  root*  with  itniisllnff  guBit  tomd 
An  agMl  rtwffdy  oak,  Uke  rasCUaff  loand 
Oiowi  load.  DiNHAH. 


ITS      BRIGHTNESS. 


BRING. 


TbrcM^  €liOTwu  wad   Umpnt*  »  Um  ttflic 

drive*, 
Wbibt  efery  elemenC  In  combat  iMvm; 
Z^ond  roan  the  thandcT,  fieree  the  ll|ittnla|c  fliea, 
IVlnda  wRdlj  rage,  and  Ullowi  tear  the  iklei. 

BaiBLKT. 

So  wheie  our  wide  Hamldlan  watte*  extend. 
Sodden  th^impetiuMiiAatrrtomfe  deaeend, 
Whrd  tkroDsti  the  air,  in  clrclio^  eddlei  pUj, 
Tear  up  the  nndi,  and  iweep  whole  plaf m  awa j. 

AnDuoR. 

Slay  theievadAen  fMtft  of  pankm 

That  harry  yon  away.  Howe. 

I  bum,  1  bttrn !  The  «f orm  that*^  in  my  mind 
Kiadles  By  heart,  like  fires  provoked  by  wl>id. 

IiAiiinuwwH. 

AH  deaths,  all  tertniea,  in  one  panp  corabhiM, 
Are  iMUle,  to  the  tamput  of  my  miod. 

Tnoiuosi. 

BRIEF,  V.  Short. 
BRIGHT,  V.  Clear. 

BRIGHTNESS,     LUSTRE,     SPLEN- 
DOR,   BRILLIANCY. 

BRIGHTNESS,  from  the  English 
bright, Snxoix  breorhtf^whuhly  couies, 
like  tlie  German  pracht  splendour, 
from  the  Hebrew  berak  to  shine  or 
glitter. 

LUSTRE,  in  Frendi  lu$tr€y  J^tin 
inttrum  a  purgation,  or  cleansing, 
that  is,  to  make  clean  or  pure. 

SPLENDOR,  in  French  splen- 
deuTf  Latin  $plendor,  from  splendeo 
to  shine,  comes  either  from  the  Greek 
cr \nicf  embers,  or  Tm-.bt.m  spark. 

BRILLIANCY  from  brilliant,  and 
briller  to  shine,  comes  from  the  Ger- 
man brille  spectacles,  and  the  middle 
Latin  beiylltu  a  crystal. 

Brigktneti  is  the  generic,  the  rest 
arc  specific  terms:  there  cannot  be 
luttre,  tplendvTy  and  brilliancj/,  with- 
out brighineu;  but  there  may  be 
brightneu  where  tliese  do  not  exist. 
These  terms  rise  in  sense;  luitre 
rises  on  brightness,  splendor  on  lustre, 
and  briilianci^  on  splendor. 

Brightness  and  lustre  are  applied 
properly  to  natural  lights;  splendor 
and  brilliancy  have  been  more  com- 
monly applied  to  that  which  is  artificial : 
there  is  always  more  or  less  bright- 
ness in  the  sun  or  moon  ;  there  is  an 
occasional  lustre  in  all  the  heavenly 
bodies  when  they  shine  in  their  un- 
clouded brightness ;  there  is  splendor 
in  the  eruptions  uf  flame  from  a  vol- 
can()  or  on  immense  conflagration  ; 
I  here  is  brilliancy  in  a  collection  of 


diamonds.  There  may  be  both  splei^ 
dor  and  brilliancy  in  an  illununation  : 
the  splendor  arises  from  the  mass  and 
richness  of  light ;  the  brilUancy  itQin 
the  variety  and  brightness  of  the  lights 
and  colours.  Brightness  may  be  ob» 
scured,  /tiitre  may  be  tarnished,  sple»- 
dor  and  brilliancy  diminished. 

The  analogy  is  closely  preserved  in 
the  figurative  application.  Brighb' 
ness  attaches  to  the  moral  diaracter  of 
men  in  ordinary  cases,  lustre  attaches 
to  extraordinary  instances  of  virtue 
and  greatness,  splendor  and  brilliancy 
attach  to  the  ucnievenients  of  men. 

Our  8avi<inr  is  strikii^ly  represented 
to  uh  as  the  brightness  of  his  lather's 
glor}',  and  tliii  express  image  of  his 
person,  llie  humanity  of  the  English 
111  tiie  hour  of  conquest  adds  a  lustre 
to  their  victories  which  arc  either 
splendid  or  hrilliant,  according  to  the 
number  and  nature  of  the  circum- 
stances which  render  them  remark- 
able. 

E.irthly  honour  arr  both  Bhort-Nted  In  their 
rontiiiu:iiic«,  and  while  tliey  laat,  tarabhed  wMh 
*P<mh  and  ktaint.  Ou  vome quarter  or olheriheir 
bri^htntn  H  obf«Bred.  Bat  the  booonr  which 
proceedw  from  God  and  viitne  la  nnmlzed  and 
pure.  It  M  a  hutrt  mh\A  la  derited  ftooi 
heaven.  Bui  a. 

Thomvtn'H  diction  li  In  thn  hlfheat  dtfiw 
florid  and  luxuriant,  itucb  at  may  be  Kaid  to  he  to 
hi*  Imagcft  and  thooghti  **  both  tMr  tu^irt  uU 
their  nbade,"  mich  as  ioveit  them  with  iptendor 
through  which  thqr  nre  not  enlly  dbcemlble. 

JOHStOK. 

There  is  an  appearance  of  brtiltaney  in  the 
pleasnns  at  high  life  which  natnrally  dnmlesthe 
younp.  Craig. 

BRiLLiANcv,  V.  Rodiaiice. 

TO   BRING,    FETCH,    CARRY. 

BRING,  in  Saxon  bringan,  Teu- 
tonic, &c.  bringen,  old  German  brig" 
gan,  prijtgan,  bibringen,  is  most  pro- 
bably contracted  from  beringin,  whicb 
from  the  simple  ringen  or  regen  to 
move,  signifies  to  put  in  motion,  or 
remove. 

FETCH,  in  Saxon  feccian,  is  not 
improbably  connected  with  the  word 
search,  in  French  chercher,  German 
suchen,  Greek  C*>'^<>S  Hebrew  zang- 
nack  to  send  tor  or  go  after. 

CARRY,  V.  To  bear,  carry. 

To  bring  is  simply  to  take  with 
one*8  self  frtnn  the  place  where  one  is ; 
to  fetch  is  to  go  first  to  a  place  and  then 


BUILD. 


BULKY. 


ITS 


brimgit ;  xoJ'eUk  tlierefure  it  a  species 
of  ^imfiing:  i\hiite%'cr  is  near  at 
haad  is  brought  ;  wliuiever  is  at  a  dis* 
iHwe  loaat  he/eicked :  tbe  porter  at 
aa  inn  brimgM  a  parcel,  the  servant 
(kekta  it. 

Briug  always  respects  motion  to- 
wards toe  place  in  which  the  speaker 
rasides ;  /etch,  m  motion  both  to  and 
from ;  carry y  always  o  motion  directly 
from  the  piaoe  ur  at  a  distance  from 
the  place.  A  servant  brirngt  tlie  parcel 
hooie  which  his  master  has  sent  him 
to  fetch;  he  carries  a  parcel  from 
home.  A  carrier  carries  parcels  to 
and  from  a  phioe,  but  he  does  not 
bring  paioels  to  and  from  any  place. 

Brinf  is  an  action  performed  at 

the  option  of  the  aji^nt ;   fetch  and 

carry  are  mostly  done  at  tlie  command 

of  another.    Uienoe  the  old  proverb, 

**  He  who  will  fetch  will  carrtfy*  to 

mark  the  character  of  the  gossip  and 

tale-bearer,  who  reports  what  he  hears 

from  tiro  persons  m  order  to  please 

both  parties. 

WhiC  apfeuei  (o  ■»  wondnful  trai  tbtC 
HK  of  tke  aali  cum  hoaw  wtthont  brinfing 

Addison. 


I  teMnU  Mhn  (fcal  tboiB  aalt  which  I  did 
loysitlMU^  eooiider,  f^eked  their  com  out 
«f  m  pnct.  AoDiwK. 

How  KTC«t  b  (he  haidiblp  of  a  poor  ant,  wtim 
Ae  oarrief  a  fraln  of  corn  to  the  wvond  xtorj, 
TftaWnt  vp  a  wall  wKh  her  head  downwards. 

Adduor. 

BRINK,  I'.  Border. 

BRISK,  V.  Active. 

BRITTLE,  r.  Fragile, 

BROAD,  V.  Ijarge. 

BROIL,  V,  QuarreL 

TO  BRUISE,  r.  To  break, 
hrtiise, 

BRCTAL,  V.  Cruel. 

BRUTE,  V.  AniinuL 

BCD,  V,  Sprout, 

huwvooSf  /'.  Foolf  idiot. 

fO  fiCILO,   ERi;CT,    CONSTIli:CT. 

BUILD,  in  Saxon  I'jfiUan,  rrencli 
^r^  German  Utuaty  Gotliic  boUf 
iva,  ffygg^t  to  erect  iKiu&c-e,  from  the 
Ucbrew^;i^A  a  habitation. 

£tt£Cn\  in  French  triger,  IaUh 
trtciuM,     participle    of  trigo,    com- 


pounded of  e   and    ret^o,    fmm  the 
Greek.  :ffv»  to  struti-h  or  extend. 

C^OXSTRUCT,in  I-iitinro«ffnirta<, 
participle  of  const nu\  compounded 
of  cu»  togiahcr,  and  Uruo  lo  put,  in 
Greek  -f*i"iu  ,  r-;ia  to  strcw,  in  He- 
brew okrah  to  dispose  or  put  in  order, 
signifies  to  form  togethiT  into  a  mass. 

The  world  buiid  hy  distinction  exp 
presses  the  purpi»sc  of  the  action ; 
erect  indicates  the  mode  of  the  action ; 
coiiitTuct  indicates  contrivance  in  the 
action.  What  is  built  is  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving,  retuiniug,  or 
conhning;  xvhut  is  erected  is  placed 
in  an  elevated  situation ;  what  is  ron- 
structed  is  put  together  with  ingenuity. 

AH  thut  is  bhiit  may  be  said  to  be 
erected  or  constructed;  but  all  that 
is  erected  or  constructed  is  not  said  to 
be  built ;  likewise  what  is  erected  is 
mostly  ronstrticied,  though  not  vice 
versd.  We  build  from  necessity ;  we 
erer^  for  ornament ;  we  construct  for 
utility  and  convenience.  Houses  are 
built f  monuments  erectedy  machines 
are  conUructed. 

M ontnqulea  wittilj  ohMirea,  that  bj  %uUding 
profcMed  madhoaaea,  awn  taottlj  laatnaate  that 
all  who  are  out  of  tbf  ir  Mnna  are  to  he  fonad 
oalj  la  thoae  placea.  Waetov. 

It  it  as  rational  to  U? e  lo  eavet  till  oar  owa 
haads  have  erected  a  palare,  at  to  rejfct  all 
hnowMgr  of  arehltfctarp  which  oar  ondentand* 
lofi  will  uoc  tapplj.  Jonmov. 

Prom  the  raft  or  caaoe,  which  flnt  Mrred  (• 
rarry  a  *avafe  otCT  the  rifer.  to  tlw  ceii«trHrt<o» 
of  a  VMwl  rap^hle  of  convFjlafi  a  Bumctoaa 
etem  with  rafiftj  to  a  distant  coaitf,  the  progreti 
la  improveuiiit  It  immeua^.  RoasaTtox. 

BUILD,  V.  To  found. 

BULKf   V.  S/Xe, 

BULKY,    MASSIVE. 

BULKY  denotes  having  bulky  which 
is  cunnectiAl  with  our  words,  belly, 
b(»dy,  bilge,  bulge,  &c.  and  the  Ger- 
man bah. 

MASblVE,  in  French  massif  from 
masSy  signifies  having  a  mass  or  bcin;; 
like  a  masSy  which  thmugli  tlie  Gor- 
man massCy  Latin  ma%say  Greek  /M«^a 
dough,  conies  from  /uatf-rw  to  knead, 
signifying  made  into  a  solid  substance. 

Whatever  is  bulktf  bus  a  prominence 
of  figure;  what  is  massive  has  coin- 
|)actiiesb  of  matter.  Ttie  bulky  there- 
fore, though  iur^LT  in  bize,  is  not  so 
weighty  a^  the  wus^ire. 
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BURIAL. 


BUSINESS. 


Hollow  bodies  oommonly  have  a 
bulk;  none  but  solid  bodies  can  be 
mauive. 

A  vessel  is  bulkjf  io  its  fonn;  lead, 
silver,  and  gold,  massive. 


la  MIHoB^li  ihar  tt  ww  mtfrtU4  tint  tte 
nlkolfl  ciwtkNi  iMpiiihcd,  cKat  Of^lwr  trvei  mat 
Mlmd*  ted  tke  hrikbt  or  hulk  of  tbrir  pnde- 

Joanov. 

Hh  pandVrat  tlileld, 
9J^  lugc^  and  rovBd, 

MiLTm. 


BURDEN,  V.  Encumbrance. 
BURDEN,  V.  Freight, 
BURDEN,  V.  Weight. 

BURDKNSOME,   V.  UcOVy. 

BURIAL,     INTERMENT,     8EPUL- 
TITRE. 

BURIAL  from  hur^^  in  Saxon 
hiriafif  birigan,  German  bergen^  sig- 
nifies in  the  original  sense  to  conceal. 
INTERMENT  firom  inter,  com- 
pounded of  in  and  terra,  signifies  the 
putting  into  the  ground.   - 

SEPULTURE,  in  French  sepul- 
ture, Latin  sepukura,  from  sepuitus^ 
mirticiple  of  sepelio  to  buty,  comes 
from  tepet  a  hedge,  signifying  an  en- 
closure, and  probably  likewise  finom 
the  Hebrew  sabat  to  put  to  rest,  or 
in  a  state  of  privacy. 

Under  burial  is  comprehended  sim- 
ply the  purpose  of  the  action;  under 
interment  and  sepulture,  the  manner 
as  well  as  the  motive  of  the  action. 
We  bury  in  order  to  conceal ;  inter- 
ntcnt  and  sepulture  are  accompanied 
with  religious  ceremonies. 

*  Bury  is  confined  to  no  object  or 
place ;  we  bury  whatever  we  deposit 
in  the  earth,  and  wherever  we  please; 
but  interment  and  sepulture  respect 
only  the  bodies  of  the  deceased  when 
deposited  in  n  sacred  place. 

Burial  requires  that  the  object  be 
concealed  under  ground;  interment 
mav  be  used  ibr  depositing  in  vaults, 
belf-murderers  are  buried  in  the 
highways;  Christians  in  seneral  are 
buried  in  the  church-yard;  but  the 
kings  of  England  were  formerly  in- 
terred in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Burial  is  a  term  in  familiar  use; 
interment  serves  frequently  as  a  more 
elegant  expreMion ;  sepulture  is  an 


abstract  tern  oooBnad  to 

cases,  as  in  speaking  of  the  n^bts  and 

privileges  of  sepuUwe, 

Interment  and  sepulturt  aevtr  da- 
part  from  their  religious  import  ^  bmfy 
IS  used  figuratively  for  other  olgecti 
and  purposes.  A  man  is  said  to  bury 
himself  alive  who  shuts  himself  ont 
from  tlie  worid ;  be  is  udd  to  bury  fhp 
talent  of  which  he  makes  no  use,  or 
to  bury  in  oblivion  what  he  does  aot 
wish  to  call  to  mind. 

Lrt  n J  ^le  covae  the  rifhto  of  kuriai  knov. 
And  fife  me  ntnaoelB  the  mimi  Mow. 


But  good  JBmm  ocdnipd  oa  the  Aon 
A  ftatrlj  temh,  whowtopatmapetboiB; 
Thw  wu  hhfirleiid  inlm'if,  ud  deHMm  femt 
Mil  to  the  leftj  cape  eoMHH  hb 


Ah!  letfe ne aot Ibr Gndui dqei to tnr, 
Hm  eooHBOA  ritct  of  tepmttiu*  tailMr; 
To  tooihe  a  ftather^  aid  a  ■rthaV  wmi 
Let  their  larfe  fills  procure  so  am  tht<. 
And  Hector^  ashes  In  hiiooantryiaC*       Perfc 


BURLESQUE,   V.  lVit» 
BURNING,   V.  Hot. 

BURST,  V.  Break. 

BUSINESS,   OCCUPATION, 

EMPLOYMENT,   ENGAGEMENT, 

AVOCATION. 

BUSINESS  signifies  what  makes 
bmy  (v,  Actroe,  busy). 

CX:CUPATION  from  occic^,  in 
French  oceuper,  Latin  occmpa,  that 
isy  ob  and  capio,  signifies  toat  which 
serves  or  takes  possession  of  a  persoo 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  things. 

EMPLOYMENT  from  empky,  in 
French  emploi,  Latin  inmUeo,  Groek 
iMirMKv,  signifies  that  which  engages, 
fixes  a  person. 
ENGAGEMENT,  v.  To  attract. 
AVOCATION,  in  Latin  avocmtio, 
from  a  and  vocp,  signifies  the  thing 
that  calls  off  firom  another  thing. 

Business  occupies  all  a  person's 
thoughts  as  well  as  his  time  and 
powers ;  occupation  and  empioymetU 
occupy  only  his  time  and  strength :  the 
first  is  mostly  regular,  it  is  the  object 
of  our  choice ;  the  second  is  casiiaJ,  it 
depends  on  the  will  of  another.  £«- 
gagement  is  a  partial  employment, 
avocation  a  particular  engagement: 
an  engagement  prevents  us  urom  doing 


•  VideTrmleri  **  Tto  hary,  Mcr." 


}  dM  )  an  avocation  cilll  off 
It    m  trocn  doing  irhM  wc 

ladeunsD  baa  a  fruiincit,  on 
pt  pniMGulion  of  which  dc- 
I  •occsM  ID  life;  ev«rj  me- 
tt  Itil  daily  occvpalioa,  by 
Biaiiitun*  iiis  family;  every 
Ml  on  ta^ltg/maU  whiuli  is 

ad  oetUfatUm  always 
MM  object.  Buineu  h 
«  urgent  and  important 
—     -     -    a  of  indepen- 


Btrmrau,  TKABX,  I 


ndanAMiM  an  pMioahrnil  tr 


te    obiect    undefined.  TRAlffi  vnufiH  tbat  aAieh  i^ 

iMy  be  a  mere  divet^  ploT*  ite  tkM  bt  mrf  of  in^ 

^    tlxNTfJit*,  and  a  wasting  of  PBOnSaiON  NgiUM  Att  nhfab 

nrnmne  idle  pursuit:  n  child  OM  pnAMM  to  do. 

m  iucmpbynienf,  nhidiniay  .    ABT KptfiM tbM wUiA ii UlgM^ 

Iny  in  diMiucuoafroni  iis  Aiui-  in iIm  h^ of  tha «rik             j 

n   ^(^(woncnJ    mav   hnve   qo  Thaw  ^nwll  «■  iJiMJ^Wifa  flM 

bject  tWi  thai  of  pleasure  ;  mom  of  ■  oaUb|t  ftt  Aa  porpaaa  efa 
It  people  hHVe  oft«ii  the  ni. 
kk/j;  the  grBliScatJoii  of  ci 
m1  the  l<nc  of  social  pleusu 

hem  with  ail  ahundnnco  of  m-  "■■* 

lU.    Avocalionc  have  seldom  a  Bajni  wA  uDn%  of  -r-'lllHiff 

laing  object,  although  it  may  >■    injWfwhlu  finn  (rade,-    but  ifaa 

"s  be  of  a  (iibonlinate  nature,  aierciaa  at  <fyf*  kapiriadga  and  19^ 

_i...   i„, pecieoc^  fcr  poipaaaa  of  pia,  cm- 

Miuuaa  a  haimmt   whas   loanw 

regftlar  pursuit,  or  pacticnUr  akill  h  mqwm^  -k  S 

V  af  hi*  Ufe,  to  wEicb  the  *  pr^fimimi    and  wbaa   thsM  li  • 

mn  of  his  time  should  be  peculiar  narcue  of  art,  it  i>aii«f; 

Sk»c(Kn»u    therefore  of  a  "*«<7  abop^aipsr  tad   ratail  iUUs 

Kme  are  apt  to  divide  the  camm  on  a  trrndtt  fatolun,  maM- 

Kteiition  to  n  hurtful  decree,  bctam^  bankan,  and  otboc^  cany 

n  wbo  19  bu^  has  mudi  to  «"  *"i*—  •'   dafpinaa,  tatSai,  or 

■tf  attmb  to  it  etoMly :  a  military  mo,  fidtotr  a   arj/inijn; 

_._u  -..     iandp«iniBriii)ltowM«rt. 


_    irrelevant:    uuiiicrous 
•-wa  Dot  desirable ;    every 


I^Mid  10  ona  wbo  i 

*rtA»ia  tyiv^  W  tba 

p^MM  fiUad  op;  be  11  not 

i^Tirriop  i  the  pawon  who  

HlMjlnitWieuiKitllllOWii;       11m  «■»■*■  a^  ««*  «!»■«*  »  iw^i 


|jh»iliHi-i^^|WBT. 
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BUSTLE. 


BUT. 


BUSINESS,  OFFICE,  DUTY. 

BjJSINESSy  V,  Businea,  occupor 
tian, 

OFFICE,  in  French  cffice,  Latin 
cfficium,  homcfficiot  or  oTand  ybcio, 
signifies  to  do  lory  or  on  aoooiint  of 


DUTY  siEnifies  what  »  due  or 
•wing  one,  m>m  the  Latin  debitum^ 
participle  of  deheo  to  owe. 

Bunneti  is  what  one  prescribes  to 
one's  self;  office  is  prescribed  bj 
another;  duty  is  prescribed  or  en- 
joined by  a  ued  rule  of  propriety : 
mercanme  concerns  are  the  businesi 
which  a  man  takes  upon  himself; 
the  management  of* parish  concerns  is 
an  office  imposed  upon  him  often, 
much  agpdnst  his  inclination;  the 
maintenance  of  his  family  is  a  duty 
wUch  his  conscience  enjoins  upon  him 
to  perform. 

jBmmeu  and  duty  are  public  or 
private ;  office  is  mostly  of  a  public 
nature:  a  minister  of  state,  by  rirtae 
of  his  cfficCf  lias  always  public  huii" 
nitt  to  perform ;  but  meu  in  general 
have  only  private  husineu  to  transact : 
a  minister  of  religion  has  public  dutieg 
to  perform  in  his  ministerial  capacity; 
every  other  man  has  personal  or  rela- 
tive dutici^  which  he  is  called  upon  to 
dischaige  according  to  his  station. 

It  taMrtalD,  ftom  SiKtonlu,  tkat  Om  Romiot 
tkoHht  tke  «d«catlon  of  their  cUldm  a  friMf- 
Mift  pwfirily  kekmglBg  to  the  parents  them* 

KlTCi.  ■  Bt'DQSU. 

B«t  BOW  the  feifhafM  jonth  their  fbrmcr  bonnds 
Ardat  dhdaiii,  and,  weicblns  oft  thdr  wingi, 
Demaad  thaftnle  pniMnilgo  of  the  sky. 
Thb  one  i^  ^ff^  mon*,  waA  then  dtasdvea 
Panntal  loVB  at  once,  Bov  beedleit  grown. 

TnoinoH. 

Dhoctta  is  the  potflBctton  of  iiasoB,  and  a 
gnide  to  u  In  all  the  daUiea  of  Ufai       Adouoh. 

BUSINESS,  v.  Affair. 

BUSTLE,  TUMULT,  UPROAR. 

BUSTLE  is  probably  a  firequentor 
rive  of  hu»y, 

TUMULT,  in  French /tuim/^e,  Latin 
ftuntf/fiif,  or  multus  tumor,  much 
swelling  or  perturbation. 

UPROAR,  compounded  of  up  and 
roar^  matks  the  act  of  setting  up  a 
roar  or  clamour,  or  the  state  of^its 
being  so  set  up. 

Buttle  has  most  of  hurry  in  it ; 
tumult  most  of  disorder  aiid  confusion; 


uproar  most  of  noise:  tha  hurried 
movements  of  one,  or  many,  caase  a 
buttle ;  disorderly  struggles  of  many 
constitute  a  tumult;  the  lood  ^eva- 
rion  of  many  opposing  voices  produces 
an  uproar,  ButiU  is  frequently  uo€ 
the  effect  of  design,  but  die  natural 
consequence  of  many  persona  coming 
togrtbiW;  tiiMib  ^^UDonly^riliiS 
from  a  eeneral  effervescence  in  the 
minds  of  a  multitude ;  iiproor  is  the 
consequence  either  of  general  anger  or 
mirth.  A  crowded  street  will  sJways 
be  in  a  buHle :  contested  elections  are 
always  accompanied  with  a  great  fti- 
mult:  drinking  parties  make  a  con- 
siderable uproar,  in  the  indolgenoe  of 
their  intemperate  mirth. 

Thcj  who  Ihre  to  the  bu$tlt  of  H*  mid  are 
not,  perhaps,  thewntacearateolMrrenof  the 
prognasifo  ehaagB  of  nuuMB  la  that  eodily  to 
whkh  thc7  peas  thdr  tisneu  AMaawmi. 

Oattowiofaatara!  jet  the  gnat  aiHliMVai 
Somethnes  ■»  nercemy  tooh  of  liiawff. 

Dano. 

Amidst  the  Mproor  of  other  bad  paidMis,  eoa- 
sclenceactiasarestrahiiBSpowcr.  Bunu 

BUSY,  V.  Active. 
BUTCHERY,  V.  Comoge. 
BUTT,  V.  Mark, 

TO  BUY,  PURCHASS,  BARGAIN, 
CH&APBN. 

BUY,  in  Saxon  byegean^  is  in  til 
probabilitv  connectedf  with  bargain, 

PURCfiASE,  in  French  poar^ 
chanery  like  the  word  pursue,  pour-' 
tuivre,  comes  from  the  Latin  prrtc 
guar,  signifying  to  obtain  by  a  parti- 
cular effort. 

BARGAIN,  in  Welch  barren,  is 
most  probably  connected  with  tlie 
German  borgen  to  borrow,  and  burge 
a  surety. 

CHEAPEN  is  in  Saxon  eeapau, 
German  kaufen,  Dutch'- iftocpea  to 
buy. 

Buy  and  purchase  have  a  strong 
resemblance  to  each  other,  both  in 
sense  and  application  ;  but  the  latter 
is  a  term  of  more  refinement  than  the 
former:  bwf  may  aUvays  be  substi- 
tuted for  purchase  witliout  impro- 
priety ;  but  purchase  would  be  some- 
times ridiculous  in  the  familiar  appii* 
cation  of  buy  :  the  necessaries  of 
life  are  bought;  luxuries  are  pvr- 
chated, 

3 


AVCtvrMlic  idea  of  tufhtg  n 
ftmRug  inauej  nceaniiog  to 
tulc,  Bnd  liir  n  pnrticulfir 
tint  of  purcliaun^  ii  ibe 
the  tWilig :  ihe  propensity 
^  wharevei  conies  in  oue'i 
ftj  injurious  lo  the  circum- 
:  ioatB  people:  nhat  it  is 
ini«nt    to    procure  for  oui- 


inpUci    eimply    lbs 

ESMi'sg  tud  chrnjieaine:  Imti 
mpect  to  the  price  :  lu  Imr 
make  a  spedtic  uerfctneii 
e  juice;  to  cheapta  is  i\<y 
mti  iJiE  price  asked,  but  u 
w3i  tilings  as  are  (heap 
laiiported    \iy     huyeri ;  bar 


in 

HdfilSIlAP,  Duanllj  ofRMvliit 

mon  to  >mbeM  mn^  te  dwy  Slir 

in  thi  Hyni  iif  iiii|iiwHiini: 

A  MlMitjr  it  ft  gmt  dMMtt'w 
RU^PtMHj  ■  NtsArtNMftgnMMfc 
cfcMM  w  a&b^;  whKhmr  i»  Mr 
teaded  mth  daKrnctiod  ii  ft  CMMhtj 
'  '  jii«r  lQ.:|b 

fttcMofpRipBrtr,  or'tbaldi|jSi 
vfttioD   of  hM)tti,  U  a   «t  '  ' 
i&ttnuuM.  diQ  \ 


r 


e.  Axiom. 
C. 


linX} «.  To  c<»tT. 

KVtSASTBa,  HISrOK- 
al^pVANClI,  UISBAP. 

■XT,  ■ 


,  of.<dJMct(  U 


utitttf  of. 
bjht 


of  fta 

bj  himfitBw  or  MidiqiukM,  or  tk* 
desolatkn'  'Of  its  iolidiltati  I*  flh- 

the  mviniiUDi  of  ft  iftiiijlg^  or^oft 

^^rmrr  rff  i  Kn^.  no  ifimfrrrj  Iniim 

tradg  miftiffMiww;  llw  ipt^lfaig 


AcolftBJJyMldooi  aritM  fton  At 
net  tpmvj  ormu;  Ao  ^dnMnn^ 
or  tlMMnral  eoona  of  tlnip,  ar* 
moit]  J  caqoftHWil  in  inodndw  pdi 
loarco  of  vbukj  to -ma}  &  Mtt 
inaj  be  aacribod  to  duuce,  ai  diMiiH 
fliutbad  fran  daiipi :  Aatfert  tao^j 
aiisa  from  hmiw  specific  knowo  cfttiaa, 
either  Aa  cftialaunMi  of  peiaona,  or 
the  DofitiMH  of  tbinp  for  their  oMj 
as  tbej  gMMTftll;  awfe  to  dnrftiip 
■ooie  prectMKatted  ickena  or  oodM* 
takiDS,  they  laemaaif  thej«n»|ii»»- 
docedhr *  =-" -^ 


itijftwinftbb  Id  M. 
ittfaatadftrtiiMflf 


•pedGo  o       . 

an  indiridiid;  e  link  io  the  dwin  of 
his  deetiiqr;  an  aril  I  ' 
himeel^    r-     *-■' — 
Ault :  wia  ,      .  _  _ 

forlumtt  of  oonpanuinly  w  tiiriftl  ft 
Dature,  that  it  woold  not  he  iNidi 
while  tpiaqnireiuto  tb^cantefOr  to 
dwell  npon  thnr  coiuequeacee.   .  4 


MffeMsfiMBM/nnuattalk;  taloKly  im  draadnii;  a  Ouufr 
^«r  wbatarer  iojured  the  melaixaoly;  m  mitfirUfM  fperoaa  of 
«■  wae  tanned  a  caJoaiiljr.        beai^;  a  aiKJUace  or  MtiJup  digbt 


„   _  J    FreDch  diwitre, 

■darf  of  the  fdnlxn  da  or 

riMV  IB  Ittio  Mfnna  a  itar, 
illgit  CHM  fron  the  adveree 


r  tnnal. 

A  eaiomiltf  a  either  public  or  prif 
vate,  tai«  owre  freqaeottj  the  fartaif : 
a  diMUr  ie  rather  particalar  ihi^ 
prira^;  itftftcu  thing*  rather  imi 
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persons;  joaroeys,  eipeditioos,  and 
iniiitary  movements,  are  commoiilj 
attended  with  disasters:  misfortunes 
Bre  ahmther  personal;  they  imnie- 
diatelj  atlRect  the  interests  of  the  indi- 
dual:  mischances  and  mishaps  are  alto- 
gether domestic.  We  speak  of  a  cala- 
mitous period,  a  disastrous  eipedidon, 
an  unfortunate  person,  little  mischances 
or  mishaps, 

ThBj  obterrrd  that  Mreral  biraliig*  bad  d<i;e- 
■naicd  lato  ealmmatet^  and  that  weitnl  cMbf 
mmu  had  Inprotcd  Into  bll!MiaK^  accordlnf  aa 
Ihcyflril  iato  the  poMawJon  of  wine  oc  fooHih  aaeo. 

AiuHaoa, 

There  hi  hb  aoley  nawiion.  ihlird  to  rale. 
Hie  Ttlhica  iM*ter  tangbt  bb little  Khool : 
A  BMB  aevem  he  waa,  and  Htcni  to  view, 
I  kaew  hha  well,  and  every  tniant  knew. 
Well  h«i  the  hodinf  trmMen  learnM  to  tram 
Theday*e  iUaiUn  in  bb  aMrotiiK  Ihee. 

Gotommmu 

8be  dallj  ainetfe«  hir  benrTolmcv  by  pitjinc 
erery  mftf»rtune  that  bapp«iiN  tu  iTtrj  family 
withia  her  drcte  of  ootict*.  JoiiiitoN. 

Fennlt  thy  daufliti-r,  Grncltni*  ,li>vi\  to  trti. 
How  thta  tnUxhanee  Urn  Cyprian  Queen  beMI. 

Fori. 

For  plty*B  «ahe  tell*  Bndiw(*r«M  mirhnpt. 
And  their  applauK  to  caln,  nfcoauu  Lb  dap*. 

CiiDacuiLc. 

TO  CALCULATK,  COMPUTB, 
RECKON,  COUNT. 

CALCULATE,  in  Latin  cakulatus, 
participle  of  cafcufo,  cnrncs  from  cat' 
culuSy  Greek  k«xi{  n  pebble  ;  bocaase 
the  Greeks  gave  their  votes,  and  the 
Romans  made  out  their  accounts,  by 
Kttle  stones  ;  hence  it  denotes  the 
action  itself  of  reckoning. 

COMPUTE,  in  French  computer, 
Latin  computo,  compounded  of  com 
and  puto,  signifies  to  put  together  in 
one's  mind. 

RECKON,  in  Saxon  reccan,  Dutch 
rekenen,  German  rechnen,  is  not  im- 


reehming  are  branches  of  calculaiumt 
or  an  application  of  those  operaticmi 
to  the  objects  of  which  a  result  it 
sought:  to  calculate  comprehends 
aritlimetical  operations  in  genera],  or 
particular  applications  of  the  acienoe 
of  numbers,  in  older  lo  obtain  a  oer* 
tain  point  of  knowledge :  to  compute 
is  to  combine  certain  given  nnmbers 
in  order  to  learn  the  grand  result :  to 
reckon  is  to  enumerate  and  set  down 
things  in  the  detail :  to  count  is  to  add 
up  the  individual  items  contained  in 
many  different  parts,  in  order  to  de- 
termine the  qnantity. 

Calculation  particularly  respects  the 
opemtiim  itself;  compute  and  count 
respect  the  gross  sums;  reckon  refers 
totne  details.  To  calculate  denotes 
any  numerical  operation  in  general, 
but  in  its  limited  sense ;  it  is  the  ab* 
street  science  of  figures  used  by  mathe- 
maticians and  philosophers  :  compt»> 
tat  ion  is  a  numerical  estimate,  a 
simple  species  of  calculation  used  by 
historians,  cbronologists,  and  finan- 
cial speculators,  in  drawing  great 
results  from  a  implex  sources :  reckon 
and  count  are  still  simpler  species  of 
calculation,  applicable  to  the  ordinary 
business  of  life,  and  employed  by 
tradesmen,  mechanics,  and  people  ia 
general ;  reckoning  and  counting  were 
the  6r$t  efforts  made  by  men  in  ac- 
(juiring  a  knowledge  of  number,  quan- 
tity, or  degree. 

The  astronomer  calculates  there- 
turn  of  the  stars;  the  geometrician 
makes  algebraic  calculations*  The 
Banians,  Jmdian  merchants,  make  pro- 
digious calculations  in  an  instant  on 
their  thumb  nails,  doubtless  after  the 
manner  of  algebra,  by  signs,  which  the 
calculator  employs  as  he  pleases.  The 
chronologist  computes  the    times   of 


probably  derived  from  row,  in  Dutch    ,  particular  events,  by  comparing  them 


reck,  because  stringing  of  things  in  a 
row  was  formerly,  as  it  is  now  some- 
times, the  ordinary  mode  of  reckon- 
ing. 

COUNT,  in  French  comptre,  is  but 
1  contraction  of  computer. 

These  words  indicate  the  means  by 
tvhich  we  arrive  at  a  certain  result,  in 
regard  to  quantity. 

To  calculate  is  the  generic  term,  the 
rest  are  specific :  *  computation  and 


with  those  of  other  known  events. 
Many  persons  have  attempted  from 
the  prophecies  to  make  a  compuiation 
as  to  the  probable  time  of  the  milie- 
nium:  financiers  compute  the  pro- 
duce of  a  tax  according  to  the  measure 
and  circumstances  of  its  impotition. 
At  every  new  consulate  the  Romans 
used  to  drive  a  nail  into  the  mdl  of 
the  Capitol,  b^  which  they  reckoned 
the  length  of  tune  that  their  state  had 
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lieen  erected :  tradeamen  reckon 
their  profits  and  losses.  Childreii 
bepn  by  couniing  oo  their  fingers^ 
one,  two^  three. 

An  almanack  is  made  by  calcula- 
tiim,  eamputaiian,  and  reckoning. 
The  rising  and  setting  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  are  caiculaied ;  from  given 
astronomical  tables  is  computed  the 
moment  on  which  any  celestial  plio- 
nomenon  may  return ;  and  by  rcctiOH" 
img  are  determined  the  days  on  which 
holidays,  or  other  periodical  events, 
fall. 

BoSbo,  in  his  moral  arithmetic,  has 
calculated  tables  as  piides  to  direct 
our  judgements  in  different  situations, 
wliene  we  hare  only  vague  probability, 
on  which  tg  draw  our  conclusions. 
By  this  we  have  only  to  compute  what 
the  fiiirest  eain  mast  co»t  us ;  how 
mnch  we  must  lose  in  advance  from 
the  most  favourable  lottery;  how 
much  om  hopes  impose  upon  us,  our 
cupidity  cheats  us,  and  our  habits 
iiijure  us. 

Caicuiale  and  reckon  are  employed 
in  a  figurative  sense;  compute  and 
mm/  in  an  eiteuded  application  of  tlie 
same  sense. 

CukuUie^  reckotij  and  count,  re- 
spect mostly  the  future ;  compute,  the 
pa«t. 

Calculate  is  ratlier  a  conjectural 
deductkm  from  what  is,  as  to  wiiat 
may  be ;  compulation  is  a  rational 
estimate  of  what  has  been,  from  what 
is  ;  reckoning  is  a  conclusive  convic- 
tion, a  complacent  assurance  that  a 
tiling  will  happen ;  counting  indicates 
an  expectation.  We  calculate  on  a 
tain ;  compute  any  loss  sustained,  or 
the  amount  of  any  mischief  done ;  we 
reckon  on  a  promised  pleasure;  we 
count  the  Imurs  and  minutes  until  the 
time  of  enj(»yment  arrives. 

A  spirit  of  calculation  arises  from 
the  cupidity  ens^endcrcd  by  tnule ; 
it  narrows  the  mind  to  the  mere  pros- 
pect of  accumulation  and  self-interest. 
Confutations  are  inaccurate  that  are 
not  founded  upon  exact  numerical 
calcufationi.  Inconsiderate  people 
are  apt  to  reckon  on  things  that  are 
very  uncertain,  and  then  lay  up  to 
Themselves  a  store  of  disappointments. 
Children  who  are  uucaby  at  school 
count  the  liours,  minutes,  and  moments 
ri-r  their  return  Imrae.    Those  who 


have  experienced  the  instability  of 
human  amiirs,  will  never  calculate  ou 
an  hour's  enjoyment  beyond  the  mo- 
ment of  existence.  It  is  difficult  to 
compute  the  loss  which  au  annj 
sustains  upon  being  defeated,  espe- 
cially if  it  be  obliged  to  make  a  long 
retreat.  ^  Those  who  know  the  human 
heart  will  never  reckon  on  the  as- 
sistance of  professed  friends  in  the 
hour  of  advepiity.  A  mind  that  is  ill 
at  case  seeks  a  resource  and  amuse- 
ment in  counting  the  moments  as  they 
fly ;  but  this  is  often  an  unhappy  de- 
lusion that  only  adds  to  the  bitterness 
of  sormw. 

In  this  bmnk  of  fiiiiN*,  bj  an  exact  cmteulatiQm^ 
and  ilw  ruli-4  of  political  arithmetic,  I  have  al- 
lotttnl  ten  handred  tliouimsid  ahaivp;  tw  bvu- 
drrd  thouMnd  of  which  h  tbn  duvof  the  seoeral  ( 
two  lu.iwlred  thouund  I  awlfo  to  the  feaeral 
offlcpn;  and  two  hundred  thonsand  more  to  all 
tho  commfanloai-d  oflicfni  f^om  the  colooels  to 
en»4RiB;  the  rcmalDini;  hundred  tbomaad  mait 
be  dislrlbnteil  aroonj^  Ibe  noa-commlMUiiied 
ofBcefR  and  private  m->n;  according  to  «bfeb 
romputatton,  I  And  M>rjeant  Hall  b  to  have  ona 
•hare  Hnd  a  fraction  of  two  fiftltf.  Stxfu. 

TIiH  tioM  we  livi*  ought  not  to  ht  computed  by 
the  number  of  yean,  bit  bj  the  nie  that  baa 
been  made  of  It.  Addisov. 

Men  reckon  thniHelrea  potwsied  of  what 
their  i^enlua  loclinea  them  to,  and  ao  bend  all 
their  ambition  to  eicel  in  what  la  ont  of  their 
'^■ch.  SrRCTAToa. 

AppUuneand  admiratlno  are  by  no  nteaa«  tu 
be  counted  amons  the  neceawrlesof  life. 

J»ll!(-<0!l. 

CALENDAR,   ALMANACK, 

EPIIKMERIS. 

CALENDAR  comes  from  calendte, 
the  Uonian  name  fur  tho  first  da^s  of 
every  month. 

• 

ALMANACK,  that  is  al and mana, 
signifies  properly  the  reciconin*^  or 
thing  rt'ckoiied,  from  the  Arabie  mana 
and  Hebrew  manack  to  reckon. 

EPIIEMERIS,  in  Greet  f-f/«..c 
from  cr;  and  q.utp  the  day,  implies 
that  which  happens  by  the  day. 

Ihcse  terms  denote  a  dute-book, 
but  the  calendar  is  a  lxK>k  which  re- 
gisters events  under  every  month  :  tlie 
almanack  is  a  book  which  registers 
times,  or  the  divisions  of  the  year: 
and  an  ephemeris  is  a  btxik  which  re- 
gisters the  planetary  movements  every 
day.  An  almanack  may  be  a  calendar, 
and  an  ephemerit  may  be  both  an  al- 
manack and  a  calendar;  but  every 
ulmanaik  is  not  a  calendar,  nor  ever^* 
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calendar  an  almanack.  The  Gar- 
dener's calendar  is  not  an  almanack^ 
and  the  sheet  almanacks  are  seldom 
caUndan :  likewise  the  nautical  ep/ie- 
meris  may  serve  as  an  almanack,  al- 
though not  as  a  calendar. 

He  was  »lltias  npon  the  gnmnd  vpon  a  little 
•trmw,  in  the  farthest  corner  of  hb  dungKui, 
whkh  wu  altenuitdj  bis  chair  and  bed;  a  little 
talendar  of  unall  stick*  were  Uid  at  the  head, 
•otched  all  over  with  the  dimal  Dlghtt  and  day* 
be  had  paned  there.  Sterne. 

Whea  the  reformers  were  parsing  the  calendar 
tit  leghms  of  vliionary  saints,  they  took  due  care 
to  defend  the  niches  of  real  martyrs  from  profa- 
natioD.  They  preferred  the  holy  fcstinOs  which 
bad  bcea  consecrated  for  many  ages  to  the  great 
luminaries  of  the  church,  and  at  once  paid  pro- 
per obsert aoce  to  the  memory  of  the  gbod,  and 
fell  la  wltb  the  pro|H;r  hnmour  of  the  vulgar, 
which  lovfi  to  rejoice  ami  moom  at  the  diiicre- 
tioa  of  the  almanack,  Wauvle. 

That  two  or  three  sans  or  moons  appear  in 
My  raan^  life  or  rrign,  it  Is  not  worth  the  won- 
der ;  hot  that  the  same  should  fkll  out  at  a  re- 
■uuluble  time  or  point  of  some  decbife  action ; 
that  tboae  two  should  make  but  one  line  In  the 
book  of  fktc^  and  stand  together  in  the  great 
cpAemerltfft  of  God,  beside  the  philoiophical 
Sksignmeat  of  the  cause,  it  may  admit  a  Chris- 
tfam  apprahensloo  In  the  signallty. 

Browii*b  VuifiAR  EaaoEs. 

TO  CALL,   BID,   SUMMONS, 
INVITB. 

CALL,  in  its  abstract  and  original 
sense,  signifies  simply  to  give  an  ex- 
pression oi*  the  voice,  in  which  it 
agrees  with  the  German  schall,  Swe- 
(hsh  tkalla  a  sound,  Greek  xAAf«  to 
call,  Hehrew  kol  the  voice. 

BID,  in  Saxon  beodan  or  bidckn  to 
offer,  old  German  budcn,  low  Ger- 
man bedan,  German  biethen,  &c.  Latin 
9U0  or  invito,  which  comes  from  in 
and  viam  the  way,  signifies  to  call  into 
the  way  or  measure  of  another. 

SUMMON,  in  Frencli  tommer, 
changed  from  summoner,  Latin  5tf6- 
moneo,  signifies  to  give  private  notice. 

The  idea  of  signifying  one's  wish  to 
another  to  do  any  thing  is  included  in 
all  these  terms. 

'  To  call  is  not  confined  to  any  par- 
ticular sound ;  we  may  call  by  simply 
raising  the  voice :  to  invite  is  not  even 
confined  to  sounds;  we  may  invite  by 
looks,  or  signs,  or  even  by  writing  :  to 
hid  and  tummonM  require  the  express 
use  of  words.  The  actions  of  calling 
and  inviting  are  common  to  animals 
as  well  as  men :  the  sheep  call  their 
young  wbtn  they  bleat,  and  the  oien 


their  companions  when  they  low ;  the 
cats  and  other  females  among  the 
brutes  invite  their  young  to  come  unt 
firom  their  bed  when  it  is  proper  for 
them  to  begin  to  walk  :  to  bid  and 
summon  are  altogether  confined  to 
human  beings. 

Call  and  bid  are  direct  addresses : 
to  invite  and  summon  may  pass 
through  the  medium  of  a  second  per- 
son. I  call  or  bid  the  person  whom  I 
wish  to  come,  but  I  send  him  a  sum- 
mons or  invitation. 

Calling  of  itself  expresses  no  more 
than  the  simple  desire ;  but  according 
to  circumstances  it  may  be  made  to 
express  a  command  or  entreaty. 
When  equals  call  each  other  it  amounts 
simply  to  a  wish ;  when  the  dam  calls 
her  young  it  amounts  to  supplicating 
entreaty ;  but  when  a  father  calls  h'n 
son  it  is  equivalent  to  a  command.  To 
bid  expresses  cither  a  command  or  au 
entreaty:  when  superiors  bid  it  is  a 
positive  command;  when  equals  bid 
It  is  an  act  of  civility.  To  mmmon  is 
always  imperative;  to  invite  always 
in  the  spirit  of  kindness  and  courtesy. 
Pen>ons  in  all  stations  of  life  have  oc- 
casion to  call  each  other;  but  it  is  an 
action  most  befitting  the  superior :  to 
bid  and  invite  are  alike  the  actions  of 
superiors  and  equals :  to  summon  it 
the  act  of  a  superior  only. 

Calling  is  always  for  the  purpose 
of  drawing  the  object  to  one's  persoo. 
Bidding,  as  a  command,  may  oe  em- 
ployed for  what  we  wish  to  be  done; 
but  bidding  in  the  sense  of  an  invito 
tion  is  employed  for  drawing  the  object 
to  our  place  of  residence.  Inviting 
is  employed  for  either  purpose.  Sum- 
moning is  an  act  of  authority,  hj  which 
a  person  is  obliged  to  mwe  nis  ap- 
pearance at  a  given  place. 

In  a  deep  valei  or  near  scime  niln*d  wall. 

He  would  the  ghosts  of  slaughterM  soUianic«/£. 

The  stsr  that  bidt  the  shepherd  fold. 

Now  the  top  of  heaven  doth  hold.  Muituu 

This  minute  may  be  mine,  the  next  anothciS: 
But  stUl  aU  mortals  ought  to  wait  the  eKwmtfU. 

SMira. 
Still  fuliow  where  auspicious  fates  fnrile, 
Caress  the  happy,  and  the  wretefaed  al%|C. 

Idcwn. 

TO  CALL,  V,  To  cry. 

TO  CALL,  V.  To  name. 

CALLOUS,  V.  Hard. 
s 


CALM. 


^- 


lofn 


■fPOSKD,  COLL8CTHD. 
Tv.  To  Bppeaie. 

'.  the  iiale  of  being  rom- 
COLLECTED,  from  iol- 
W  of  being  coUtdtd. 
-"»  agree  in  exprcsiiii(;  a 
in  respocis  tba  stale  of 
.ampasrd  (he  stale  of  ihe 
I  fediop,  nod  cotkeled 
^K  tboDghta  more  parci- 


promptl;  who  c 


rt  l>f   < 


trial.  CoBipoieJnai 
wilL  llie  detect ion 

hardened  conscience, 
lilliliti  to  sliamc,  Vof- 
iwnd  has  contribute'!  in 
K  ID  tbe  prejcrTotioii  oF 


I,  in  Imida  vUdditt,  Irom 

^  Mgni&M  tbe  «t«ta  of 

^  X  frca  from  iMiB«MiieM- 


tiiniuli  *  callecttd- 
rf*«»er.  Co/™««« 
offonilude;  no  one 
imbeArwhose  fpiriis 
campoturt  is  on 
niesB  of  mider- 
ri9ui  eipm^  hiinscll' 
«)los«  ihuu^litg  ure 
totttcUdnoi  is 
« "iletenniiied  pn 


•IwneBtii  fiKU  OB^  t».  lte.^Bd. 

windi^  mrmUs  that  oCAvvr  ad 
hMvMf :  ^h*  wMthai  ii  Mia  irfHB.it 
it  freg  fion  afitatioii;  it  ■■  mtm* 
when   fiM  froB  naJM  and  HMOor. 


At  in  tlw  utonl  "arid  •  pattiddw 
•IputioB  tf  tbe  wind  ii  HWCMdid  bgr 
a  cmim,  to  in  tha  nmd  of  nvv  wban 
■n  imiManl«An«KnuhMlMHi  pfo- 
dncad,  it  wni»ly  sobtidH  into  n 
coin:  fha<f(y  and  nu'ini^  1mm 
mora  tbM  ia  am  and n^ibtmllMB; 
ihef  aM.poMlttnilr  wfant  thar  aifc 
Cote  M  a  oaitiBl  mta  of  tba  Man ; 
plsad  aA  MMM  an  htbili  at  On 
^ad.  WW*paaki/«<ialnMtta;t« 
apf«nd^w.ia»l—yai.  Pla«U% 
is  nwK  0/  n  natnnl  |^;  aifi(y  la 
aoqnind)  paapLB'mi^aotmtfttim/t 
dcnm   or  wannth   of  1 


witb  all  tW  nuaaa  iowardl;  or  ooD* 
nardly;  nodung  ooobibatM  la  Bneb 
to  Krauty  of  wad  aa  a  penading 
•enw  ordiod'aiaDd  prandenoa,  wUa 
ekedu  all  iniparianB^  MftoB  ** — 
enrr  MpwitJ  of  hmnour,  and  g 
itbaftabnp. 


TO  CAUCi  P.  To  Qffeate, 

CALM.  V.  PMce. 

TO    CJUPBCflATl^  V.   To   O- 

p«ne. 

CAN*  HAT. 

CAN,  in. tba  Konhem  1 
Uhaan,  ho.  i*  dnivad  wm!t  n 
from  AonM  to  know,  fmn  th 
nd  indnncj  whidi  lubaiata  batwiaa 
knowtadn  andpowcr. 
UAXH  in  OnnHn  arim^  toafy 
r  widi,  Graak  it-k  to  awn^  fea* 
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CAPTIOUS. 


the  connexion  between  wishing  and 
oomplying  with  a  wish. 

Can  denotes  possibility,  may  liber- 
ty :  he  who  has  sound  limbs  can  walk  ; 
bnt  he  maif  not  walk  in  places  which 
are  prohibited. 

For  n  bo  can  match  AchUle*  P  be  who  can 
Must  yet  be  moie  than  htro,  more  than  man. 

Pope. 

Tboo  emut  not  call  bin  from  the  St>ffiiD  »boir. 
But  tboa,  alu  !  maj/Mt  life  to  attOer  more. 

Popv. 

TO  CANCBL,  V.  To  obolish. 

•    TO  CANCEL,  v.  To  blot  OUt, 

CANDID,    OPEN,    SINCERE. 

CANDID,  in  French  candide,  La- 
tin candidtu,  from  candeo  to  shine,  sig- 
nifies to  be  pure,  as  truth  itself. 

OPEN  is  in  Saxon  open,  French 
owvert,  GcrroaD  offtn,  from  the  prepo- 
sition up,  German  auf,  Dutch  op,  &c. 
because  erectness  is  a  characteristic 
of  truth  and  openness. 

SINCERE,  French  tinc^re,  Latin 
ginceruSy  probably  trom  the  Greek  tuv 
and :  ■-.  with  the  heart,  signifying  dic- 
tated by  or  going  with  the  heart. 

Candor  arises  from  a  conscious  pu- 
rity of  intention :  opennets  firom  a 
warmth  of  feeling  and  love  of  com- 
munication :  sincerity  from  a  love  of 
truth. 

Candor  obliges  us  to  acknowledge 
whatever  may  make  against  ourselves ; 
it  is  disinterested :  openness  impels  us 
to  utter  whatever  passes  in  the  mind ; 
it  is  uiiji^iiarded  :  sincerity  prevents  us 
from  speaking  what  we  do  not  think  ; 
it  is  positive.  A  candid  man  will 
have  no  reserve  when  openness  is  neces- 
sary ;  an  open  man  cannot  maintain  a 
reserve  at  anytime;  a  sincere  man 
will  maintain  a  reserve  only  as  fur  as 
it  is  consistent  with  truth. 

Candor  wins  much  upon  those  who 
come  in  connexion  with  it ;  it  removes 
misunderstandings  and  obviates  dif- 
ferences; the  want  of  it  occasions  sus- 
picion and  discontent.  Openness  ^mns 
as  many  enemies  as  friends;  it  re- 
quires to  be  well  regulated  not  to  be 
oftensive ;  there  is  no  mind  so  pure 
and  disciplined  that  all  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  wliich  it  gives  birth  to, 
may  or  ought  to  be  made  public.  Sin- 
cerity is  an  indispensable  virtue ;  the 
want  ofit  is  always  mischievous,  fre- 
quently fatal. 


Sdf  eontletioa  b  the  piib  to  vMm. 
Ab  hoDoarable  cand$r  Ikw  adana 
Incnioua  miaila.  C.  JMmoJV. 

Hte  word*  mt^  fcondf,  hia  o«th*  mre  onefci, 
lUt  love  Hncere,  hia  tbwKbU  ImMualate. 

The  foadPit  and  fiimcM  frleadahipa  an  din 
ioked  by  aoch  openneu  and  tineeritjf  aa  ialcr> 
rapt  oar  eajojmeat  of  oar  own  apprabatioa. 

Jf 


CANDID,  V.  Frank. 

CANONIZATION,  t'.  BeaHfico- 

tion. 

CAPACIOUS,  v.  Ample. 
CAPACIOUSNESS,  V.  Capaciiy. 
CAPACITY,  t'.  Ability. 

CAPACITY,   CAPACIOUSNESS. 

CAPACITY,  V.  Abiliiy. 

CAPACIOUSNESS,  v.  Ample, 

Capacity  is  thei  abstract  of  Cdptr, 
receiving  or  apt  to  hold ;  it  is  therdfon 
applied  to  the  contents  of  hollow 
bodies :  capaciousness  is  the  abstract 
of  capacious,  and  is  therefore  applied 
to  the  plane  surface  comprebeoded 
within  a  given  space.  Hence  we 
speak  of  the  capaciy  of  a  vessel ;  and 
the  capaciousness  of  a  room. 

Capacity  is  an  indefinite  tenn  sim- 
ply designating  fitness  to  hold  Or  re* 
ceive ;  but  c«pacioii«nesf  denotes  sunie* 
tiling  specifically  large.  Measuring 
the  capacity  of  vessels  belones  to  the 
science  of  mensuration :  the  capa- 
ciousness  of  rooms  is  to  be  observed 
by  the  eye.  The^  are  marked  by  the 
same  distinction  m  their  moral  appli- 
cation :  men  are  born  with  ?ahous 
capacities;  some  are  remarkable  for 
the  capaciousness  of  their  minds. 

CAPRICE,  I'.  Humour. 
CAPRICIOUS,  V.  Fancifidm 

CAPTIOUS,       CROSS,       PEEVISH, 
PETULANT,    FRETFUL. 

CAFHOUS,  in  Latin  capfioMi^ 
from  capio,  signifies  taking  or  treating 
in  an  onensive  manner. 

CROSS,  after  the  noun  croM,  marks 
the  temper  which  resembles  a  croes, 

PEEVISH,  probably  changed  from 
heeish,  signifies  easily  provoked,  and 
ready  to  sting  like  a  bee. 

FRETFUL,  from  the  \9otA  frei, 
signifies  full  offieiiing  ;  fret,  which 


CAPTURE. 


CARE. 
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ion  flrecian,  comes  from  the 
Wf/tu,  participle  ot'J'rico  to 
mv  with  rubbing. 
JLANT,   ia  I^tin  petulant, 
!0  to  seek,  signi6es  seeking  or 

bese  terms  indicate  an  ann- 
voricing  and  expression  of  tern- 
■■IttMii  marks  a  readiness  to 
oed :  cnMf  indicates  a  rcadi- 

ofiend:  peevish  expresses  a 
legree  of  crotzncu :  fretful  a 
ihng  impatience:  petulant  a 
r  anddcn  impatience.    Capfi- 

ia  the  consequence  of  mis- 
Hide ;  crouniss  of  ill  humour ; 
lOf  midjreifulnest  of  a  painful 
it/;  petulance  is  either  the 
'  a  naturally  hasty  temper  or 
IdflD  irritability  :  adults  are 
lue  to  be  captious  ;  they  have 
Jj  a  self-importance  which  is 
taai  dancer  of  lieing  offended : 
Kulinea  temper,  whether  in 
T  old,  will  manifest  itself  on 
Mcasions  by  crois  looks  and 
wards  those  with  whom  they 

eoonexion:  spoiled  children 
&  apt  to  be  peevish  ;  they  are 
iwarted  in  any  of  their  unrcu- 
latires,  without  venting  their 
ir  by  an  irritating  and  otFend- 
n :  sickly  children  are  most 
fretfulness ;  their  unpleasant 
rent  themselves  in  a  mixture 
I  complaints  and  crossness: 
ig  and  ignorant  are  most  apt 
isUut  when  contradicted. 


•fld  jealoaij  ire  euily  offcnd- 
wbo  ttutlhHiftly  look*  for  an  af- 
(of  bi>ba«ioar  will  fuppljr  if. 

JoiiKfion. 

j4  tamoar*d,  %o  cheerful  and  eay, 
u  •■  light  af  a  foal  her  rII  day. 
9  crmt^  and  «o  ptrrUh  am  prow  a, 
r  aaeavj  as  never  vra<i  liuown.  Bykoh. 

liipleaMire,  and  (tu^piclunn  of  man- 
t  lo  perMfcate  thoM  who  withdraw 
\^T^^*  from  the  haunti  of  men. 

Blaib. 

;lBg  Wlk  fretful  tamper,  you  both 
n  ODranInecii  of  age,  and  you  alienate 
■B  mfcctfcxit  macb  of  jour  eomfort 

BbAIB. 

pnvATE,  V.  To  charm, 
PTIVATE,  V.  To  enslave. 
fVTYf  V.  Confinement. 


Latin  captura^  from  captuiy  participlo 
of  caj^io  to  take,  signifies  either  tho 
act  Of  taking,  or  the  thing  taken,  bat 
mostly  the  former. 

SEIZURE,  fipom  teiie,  in  French 
jflwir,  sisnifies  only  the  act  oi  seizing, 

PRIZE,  in  French  prise^  from  prie 
participle  ni  prendre  to  take,  signifieg 
only  the  thing  taken. 

Capture  and  seizure  differ  in  the 
mode :  a  capture  is  made  by  force  of 
arms ;  a  seizure  by  direct  and  per- 
sonal violence.  The  capture  of  a  town 
or  an  island  requires  an  army ;  tho 
seizure  of  property  is  effected  by  the 
exertions  of  an  individuaJ.  A  seizure 
always  requires  some  force,  which  a 
capture  does  not.  A  capture  may  be 
made  on  an  unresisting  object ;  it  is 
merely  the  taking  into  possession  :  a 
seizure  supposes  much  eagerness  for 
possession  on  the  one  hand,  and  re* 
Inctance  to  yield  on  the  other.  Mer- 
chuut  vessels  are  captured  which  are 
not  in  a  state  to  make  restistanoe ; 
contraband  goods  are  seized  by  the  po- 
lice officers. 

A  capture  has  always  something  le- 
gitimate in  it ;  it  is  a  public  measure 
flowing  from  authority  :  a  seizure  is  a 
private  measure,  frequently  as  unlaw- 
ful and  unjust  as  it  is  violent ;  it  tie* 
pcnds  on  the  will  of  the  individual. 
A  capture  is  general,  it  respects  the 
act  of  taking :  a  prize  is  particular. 
It  regards  the  object  taken,  and  its 
value  to  the  captor :  many  captures 
are  made  by  sea  which  never  become 
prizes. 


The  late  Mr.  Robert  Wood,  la  hb 
the  oriffinal  foilat  and  wrUofti  of  Homer,  in* 
cliiieti  to  think  the  Iliad  and  Odjuey  wne  intab* 
ed  abooC  half  a  ceiituj  after  the  eofture  of 
Troy.  CoMBSaLAVO. 

Many  of  the  danfcn  impiited  of  old  to  eaorw 
bltant  wealth  avp  now  at  mm  end.  The  rieh  an 
neither  waylaid  by  robber*,  nor  watched  bj  fai- 
formen :  there  if  notMnf  to  be  dreaded  from 
proscriptioDt  or  aeCcurct.  Joamosr. 

Sensible  nf  their  owa  fbrce,  and  alloied  bj 
the  prospect  of  co  rich  a  jnite^  the  aofftbera 
barbarian*,  in  the  reipi  of  Arcadlos  and  Hoao- 
rinii,  a*cailed  at  once  all  the  fhrntirnof  the  Ro- 
man empire.  Hdhb. 

CARCASS,  V,  Body, 

CARE,  SOLICITUDE,   ANXIETT. 


BB,  SEIZURE,  PRIZE.  CARE,  in  Latin  cura,  comes  pro- 

JKB,   in   French    capture,      bably  from  the  Greek  Kv^oi  power,  ba- 
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CARE. 


cause  whoever  has  power  has  a  weight 
of  cart. 

SOLICITUDE,  in  French  tolicl' 
tude,  LaUn  soUicitudo  from  toUicUo  to 
disquiet)  compounded  of  9olum  ond 
ciio  to  put  altogether  in  commotion, 
signifies  a  complete  state  (»f  restless 
commotion. 

ANXIETY,  in  French  anxietc,  La- 
tin anxietaSf  from  anxius  and  ango, 
Greek  «>x*,  Hebrew  hanak  to  hang, 
8aflK>catey  torment,  signifies  a  state  of 
extreme  suffering. 

These  terms  express  mental  pain 
in  different  degrees;  care  less  than 
tolkUudej  and  this  less  than  anxiety. 
Care  consists  of  thought  and  feeling ; 
tolicitude  and  anxieii/  of  feeling  only. 
Care  respects  the  past,  present,  and 
future ;  toUcUude  and  anxiety  regard 
the  present  and  future.  Care  is 
directed  towards  the  present  and 
absent,  near  or  at  a  distance  ;  solici- 
tude and  anxiety  are  employed  about 
that  which  is  absent  and  at  a  certain 
distance. 

We  are  careful  about  the  means ; 
tolicitcm  and  anxious  about  the  end ; 
we  are  iolicitous  to  obtain  a  good ;  we 
are  anxious  to  avoid  an  evil.  The 
cares  of  a  parent  exceed  every  other 
in  their  weight.  He  has  an  unceasing 
solieitude  for  the  welfare  of  his  chil- 
dren, and  experiences  many  an  an- 
ceiouM  thought  lest  all  his  care  should 
be  lost  upon  them. 

Care^  though  in  some  respects  an 
infirmity  of  our  nature,  is  a  conse- 
quence of  our  limited  knowledge, 
which  we  cannot  altogether  remove ; 
as  it  respects  the  present,  it  is  a  boun- 
den  duty;  but  when  it  extends  to  futu- 
nty,  it  must  be  kept  within  the  limits 
of  pious  resignation.  Solicitude  and 
anxiety  f  as  habits  of  the  mind,  are  irre- 
(xmcileable  with  the  faith  of  a  Chris- 
tian, which  teaches  him  to  take  no 
thought  for  the  morrow. 

Bat  hk  Ac8 
Dwp  wean  of  Cl«Bder  bad  eatiaieh'd,  and  cmrt 
Batoa  Ma  fkded  cheek.  Miltom. 

Gas  yow  tMcUude  alter  Cke  ccrane,  or  «d* 
ffafd  the  latricacy  of  hiuDan  efenta  i        Blaii. 

Tbeitofyof  ainan  wbogrewKray  in  tbetpace 
of  oae  algM^  mturteljf  ia  vny  (kimNia.  SraoTAToa. 

CARB,   CONCERN,  REGARD. 

CARE,  V,  Carcj  solicitude. 
CONCERN,  V.  Affair. 


REGARD,  in  French  rtgarder,  is 
compounded  of  re  and  gardnr  to  hook 
at  again  or  attentively. 

Care  and  concern  consist  both  of 
thought  and  feeling,  but  the  latter  has 
less  of  thought  than  feeling :  regard 
consists  of  thought  only.  We  core  fiir 
a  thing  which  is  the  object  of  oar  eiar> 
tions;  we  concern  ourselves  about  a 
thing  when  it  engages  our  attention ; 
we  have  regard  for  a  thing  on  which 
we  set  some  value  and  bestow  some 
reflection. 

Care  is  altogether  an  active  prin- 
ciple :  the  careful  man  leaves  no 
means  untried  m  the  pursuit  of  his 
object ;  care  actuates  him  to  personal 
endeavours  ;  it  is  opposed  to  negli- 
gence. Concern  is  not  so  active  in  its 
nature :  the  person  who  is  concerned 
will  be  contented  to  see  exerUons 
made  by  others ;  it  is  opposed  to  in- 
difference. Regard  is  only  a  senti- 
ment of  the  mmd ;  it  may  lead  to 
action,  but  of  itself  extends  no  farther 
than  reflection. 

Tlie  business  of  life  is  the  subject  of 
care :  religion  is  the  grand  object  of 
concern  :  the  esteem  of  others  i»  ao 
object  of  regard. 

N  o  one  oueht  to  expect  to  be  exempt 
from  care :  the  provision  of  a  family^ 
and  the  education  of  children,  are  ob- 
jects for  which  we  ought  to  take  some 
care,  or  at  least  have  some  concern, 
inasmuch  as  we  have  a  regard  for 
our  own  welfare,  and  the  well-being  of 
society. 

Hb  tniit  waaeqnal  wUli  the  IMHj  to  1m  daaeiM* 
Eqaal  ia  ■tfcnctb,  and  ratbcr  tkaa  be  Iraa 
Car*d  aot  to  be  at  all.  Mi 

Oar  coaatrj^B  welfare  is  our  first  eoneem. 


Slander  meetii  no  rtgard  fram  noble  mind* : 
Only  tlw  baie  liHIeTe  what  the  baae  only  nctrr. 


CARK,  CHARGE,  MANAGEMENT. 

CARE,  V.  Care,  solicitude. 

CHARGE,  iu  French  charge  a  bor- 
den,  in  Armoric  and  Bretan  carg, 
which  is  probably  connected  with  car* 
go  and  carry.  It  is  figuratively  eiD- 
ployed  in  the  sense  of  a  burden. 

MANAGEMENT,  in  French  «6- 
nagement,  from  menager  and  miner  to 
Icady  and  the  Latin  manus  a  hand,  si^ 
nifles  direction. 

Care  will  include  both  charge  and 
management  ;  but,  in  the  strict  sease^ 


CAREFUL. 


CARNAGE. 
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It    ocHD^cehends    personal     lal 
charge  involTes    responsilnlity : 
MMieiU    indiides    regulation    and 
ofder. 

A  gardener  has  the  care  of  a  garden ; 
a  nmie  has  the  charge  of  children ;  a 
fttewanl  has  the  maiuigement  of  a 
farm :  we  mnst  alwmys  act  in  order  to 
take  emre ;  we  must  look  in  order  to 
take  charge;  we  must  always  think  in 
order  to  w»anage. 

Care  is  employed  in  menial  occu- 
paboos;  charge  in  matters  of  trust 
and  ooofidenoe ;  wtamagement  in  mat- 
ters of  bosiness  and  experience  :  the 
servant  has  the  care  of  tne  cattle ;  an 
instructor  has  the  charge  of  youth;  a 
clerk  lias  the  taanagement  of  a  busi- 
ness. 

Cort^k  a  fklkeA  litU    a  pleisliii;  risht, 
U  mhUk  be  Ubueuwtta  hone-Mt  joy. 

SnouxT. 

I  cam  Mwr  Mfwe  Itat  the  icpacAMce  with 
mhkk  Tlhtrtm  took  tto  ehmrgt  of  the  goven- 
il  afM  Ma  n  wMlj  MfiieiL 

CimilZKLAllD. 

VMna,  to  whna  hn  hotbaod  l«fK  the 
«kob  waammgment  of  her  lodflon,  anil  who 
^inKeil  la  hgrpmrfOK^  watm  tbmud  aa  opportn- 
aStf  to  pat  II  iaceexecatloa.        Hawkuwortm. 


CARS,  V.  Heed. 

CARBFCL,  CAUTIOUS,  PROVI- 
DENT. 

CAREFUL  signifies  full  of  care  {v, 
CarejwUcUude), 

CAUTIOUS  is  in  Latin  cautut, 
participle  of  caceo,  which  comes  from 
corn  nollowy  or  a  cave,  which  was 
originally  a  place  of  security ;  hence 
the  epithet  cautioui  in  the  sense  of 
seeking  security. 

PROVIDENT,  Latin  provident, 
signifies  foreseeing  or  looking  to  before- 
hand, from  pro  and  video. 

We  are  careful  to  avoid  mistakes ; 
anUkmi  to  avoid  danger ;  provident  to 
tvoid  struts  and  ditficulties :  cure  is 
exercised  in  saving  and  retaining  what 
we  hare;  caution  must  be  used  in 
inarding  against  the  evils  that  may  be ; 
fracOtnce  must  be  emplove<l  in  sup- 
pljing  the  good,  or  guaraing  against 
tM  contingent  evils  of  the  future. 

Ctrr  consists  in  the  use  of  means, 
ia  the  exercise  of  the  faculties  for  the 
tttainmeot  of  an  end  ;  a  careful  per- 
«(n  omits  nothing :  caution  consists 
nte  in  abstaining  from  action ;  a 


cautimit  person  will  not  act  where  he 
ought  not:  providence  respects  the 
use  of  things ;  it  is  both  care  and  cau- 
tion in  the  management  of  property ; 
a  provident  person  acts  for  tne  niturey 
by  abstaining  for  the  present. 

There*!  boI  tiuit  woik 
Of  earful  natare,  or  of  cnaalnf  art, 
How  Ntroncf,  hov  beaoteoaM,  ot  how  ridi  ft  h^. 
But  falU  ia  tloie  to  rain.  SflAXSKAas. 

PlDihM  bjr  the  *plrK  of  the  prmlal  jear, 
Begmtly  cmiUouM  of  your  tUdlag  heactt. 

Thowmv. 

Bleit  abore  mea  If  he  pffrcdrei  aad  fleeia 
The  blMalop  he  to  heir  to :  lie!  to  whom 
Hlfl  provident  fofefatlwra  hafe  liequeatlied 
la  tMf  fair  dietrlct  of  their  naUve  i«le 
A  free  iaheritaiice.  CvMaaaLAimi 

CAREFUL,  V.  jlttentive. 
CARELESS,  7;.  Indolent. 
CARELESS,  V.  Negligent, 

TO  CARESS,  FONDLE. 

BoTD  these  terms  mark  a  species  of 
endearment. 

CARESS,  like  cherish^  comes  from 
the  French  chcrir,  and  chlre,  Latin 
cams  dear,  signifying  the  expression 
of  a  tender  sentiment. 

FONDLE,  from  fond^  is  a  frequen- 
tative verb,  signifying  to  becomeybnd 
of,  or  express  one's  fondness  for. 

We  caress  by  words  or  aciions ;  we 
fondle  by  actions  only :  caresses  are 
not  always  unsuitable  ;  but  fondlings 
which  is  the  extreme  of  caressing, 
is  not  less  unfit  for  the  one  who  re- 
ceives than  for  the  one  who  gives : 
animals  caress  each  other,  as  the 
natural  mode  of  indicating  their  af- 
fection ;  fondling,  which  is  the  ex- 
pression of  perverted  feeling,  is  pecu- 
liar to  human  beings,  who  alone  abuse 
the  faculties  with  wliidi  they  art 
endowed. 

CARGO,  V.  Freight. 

CARNAGE,  SLAUGHTER,  MAS- 
SACRE, BUTCHERY. 

CARNAGE,  from  the  Latin  caro 
camis  flesh,  imulies  properlv  a  col- 
lection of  dead  flesh,  that  is,  the  reduo* 
ing  to  the  state  of  dead  flesh. 

SLAUGHTER,  from  «%,  is  the  art 
of  taking  away  life. 

MASSACRE,  in  French  massacre, 
comes  from  the  Latin  maclare  to  kill 
for  sacrifice. 
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BUTCHERY,  from  to  butcher,  sig- 
nifies the  act  of  butchering  ;  in  French 
boueherie,  from  bouche  the  mouthy  sig- 
nifies the  killing  for  food. 

Carnage  respects  the  number  of 
dead  bodies  made ;  it  may  be  said 
either  of  men  or  animals,  but  more 
commonly  of  the  former:  slaughier 
re!i|iccts  the  act  of  taking  away  life, 
aud  the  circumstances  of  the  agent : 
mattacre  and  butchery  respect  the 
circumstances  of  the  objects  who  are 
the  sufferers  of  the  action ;  the  latter 
'three  are  said  of  human  beings  only. 

Carnage  is  the  consequence  of  any 
impetuous    attack  .from    a   powerful 
enemy ;  soldiers  who  get  intu  a  be- 
sieged town,  or  a  wolf  who  breaks  into 
a  sheepfold,  omniouly  make  a  dread- 
ful carnage :  slaughter  is   the  conse- 
quence  of   warfare;    in    battles  the 
slaughter  will    be  very  considerable 
where  both  parties  defend  themselves 
pertinaciously :  a  massacre  is  the  con- 
sequence of  secret  aud  personal  resent- 
ment between  bodies  of  people ;  it  is 
always  a  stain   upon  the  nation  by 
whoiii  it  is  practised,  as  it  cannot  be 
effected  without  a  violent  breach  of 
'confidence,  and  a  direct  act  of  trea- 
chery;   of  this  description   was  the 
massacre  of  the  Danes  by  the  original 
Britons,     and    the   massacre  of  the 
HugenotB  in  France :  butchery  is  the 
general  accompaniment  of  a  massa- 
cre ;  defenceless  women  and  children 
are  commonly  butchered  by  the  savage 
furies  who  are  most  active   in  this 
work  of  blood. 

The  carnage  Jaao  from  tho  fkiotwnrejpM, 
Jkod,  touchM  with  grief,  bir»pokc  Che  blue-cyM 

naU.  Pone. 

YH,  yet  a  little,  and  dt^rndive  ilaughter 
8bali  rage  around  and  mar  \hi%  beauteoa*  pro- 

Bpect.  RuwE. 

Oar  pmning  coontry  bled  at  erer j  vein ; 
Wbeo  murdery,  rape*,  and  mattaera  prpvai]*d. 

Rowc. 
Let  Of  be  aacrlfloenybal  not  bulchen, 

TO  CARP,  V,  To  censure. 

CARRIAGE,  GAIT,  WALK. 

CARRIAGE  from  the  verb  to  carry 
(v.  To  bearj  carry)  signifies  the  act  of 
carrying  in  eeneral,  but  here  that  of 
carrying  the  body. 

GAIT,  from  go,  signifies  the  manner 
of  going. 


WALK    signifies   the    manner    of 
walking. 

Carriage  is  here  the  mostfi^end 
term  ;  it  respects  the  manner  of  carry- 
ing the  body,  whether  in  a  state  of 
motion  or  rest :  gait  is  the  mode  of 
carrying  the  limbs  awl  body  when- 
ever we  move :  walk  is  the  manner  of 
carrying  the  body  when  we  move  for- 
ward to  walk, 

A  person's   carriage  is  somewhat 
natural  to  him  ;  it  is  often  an  indica- 
tion of  character,  but  admits  of  great 
change  by  education  ;  we  may  always 
distinguish  a  man  as  high  or  low,  either 
in  mind  or  station,  by  his  carriage : 
gait  is  artificial ;  we  may  contract  a 
certain  gait  by   habit;    the  gait  i» 
therefore  often  taken  for  a  bad  habit 
of  going,  as  when  a  person  has  a  limp- 
ing gaitf  or  an  unsteady  gait:  walk 
is   less  definite  than  either,  as  it  is 
applicable  to  the  ordinary  movements 
of  men ;  there  is  a  good,  a  bad,  or  an 
indiflferent  walk ;  but  it  is  not  a  mat- 
ter of   indifference    which    of  these 
kinds  of   walk  we  have;    it  is  the 
great  art  of    the  dandng-master  to 
give  a  good  walk. 

lipon   her  nearer  approacb  to  Hemtaa,  the 
stepped  before  the  other  ladj,  who  eaiae  fbrward 
with  a  rejfniar  compoied  carriagt.       Adouok. 
lilfelen  hn  gait,  and  tlow,  witb  leeinlnf  pain. 
She  dragg*d  ber  loitVing  Umbi  along  (he  pUia. 

SmaiyroiB. 
In  length  of  train  de*cend«li«'  aweeping  ffi>vn. 
And  bjr  her  graceful  waUt,  the  qotea  of  lore  b 
known.  Dkvsck. 


carriagb,  V.  Behaviour^ 
TO  carry,  I'.  To  bear. 
TO  carry,  t/.  To  bring. 
carousal,  v.  Feast. 

CASK,  CAUSB. 

CASE,  in  Latin  casus,  from  cada 
to  fiill,  chance,  happen,  signifies  the 
thing  falling  out. 

CArSE,  in  French  cause,  Latin 
causa,  is  probably  changed  from  cate, 
and  the  liitin  casus. 

The  case  is  matter  of  hct ;  the  camse 
is  matter  of  question :  a  case  involves 
circumstances  aud  consequences;  a 
cause  involves  reasons  and  arguments: 
a  case  is  tomething  to  be  learned;  a 
cause  is  something  to  be  decided. 

A  case  needs  only  to  be  stated  ;  a 
cause  must  be  defended :  a  came  may 


CAST. 


CAST. 


m 


include  cateSy  but  not  vice  venii  id 
ili  camteM  that  are  to  be  tried,  there  are 
nanj  legal  cams  that  must  be  cited : 
whoever  is  interested  in  the  cmae  of 
hoiDBiiity  will  not  be  heedless  of  those 
cosff  of  distress  which  are  perpetually 
presesting  themselves, 

Tfvfe  b  a  dMWIe  fraim  dM  to  vfrtoe,  whn  It 
hiMUHtaabodjtkttivMMtolmfc  bt«n  prr- 
fm^A  for  Che  iicupHon  of  ftet;  ta  Buajrwcli 
the  •Ml  aad  bodjr  do  Mt  am  to  be  f  H- 

Abdisoii. 


•■d  I  cwioolj 


■dvoeato  w  loofr*  that  I  anrrr 

vdvocftin  nj,  boC  vriioC  they  profe, 

praoft  In  Mai«e«  bravirM 

8ia  WiLUAJi  JoMn. 


CASH,  «i  Situation. 
CASX,  V.  Frame. 
ca;$h,  i;«  Money. 

TO  CA9T,  THROW,  HURL. 

CAST  probabi J  coraes  from  rasifi, 
participle  ofeado  to  fall,  signifying  to 
make  or  to  let  iall. 

TUKOW,  in  Saxon  thrawan,  is 
most  probably  a  variation  of  Mrtutf,  in 
Latin  trndo^  Clialdee  tercul  to  thrust 
repeatedly. 

HURL,  like  the  word  wA/r/,  comes 
from  the  Saxon  hirfhen,  hiveorfian^ 
German,  fcc.  wirbel,  Teutonic  wirvcfy 
Danish  kirvet,  kiroler,  Lntin  verto, 
fiyroy  which  are  all  derived  from  the 
Hebrew  orga/ round,  signifying  to  turn 
round. 

Cast  conveys  simply  the  idea  of 
laying  aside,  or  putting  from  one's  self; 
ikrotp  and  hurl  designate  more  speci- 
fically the  mode  of  the  uctioii :  cast 
is  an  indifferent  action,  whether  it  re- 
spects ourselves  or  others;  throw 
always  marks  a  direct  motive  of  dis- 
like or  contempt.  Wliat  is  not  wanted 
is  cast  off;  clothes  which  are  no  longer 
worn  are  cast  off :  what  is  worthless 
or  hurtful  is  thrown  away  ;  the  dross 
is  separated  from  the  wheat  and 
ikroKH  away;  bad  habits  cannot  be 
fkrowa  off  too  soon. 

Cast,  as  it  respects  others,  is  di- 
vested of  all  personalities;  but  nothing 
is  tknmn  at  any  one  without  an  in- 
tention of  offending  or  hurting:  a 
glance  is  cast  at  a  person,  or  tilings 
are  cast  before  him ;  but  insinuations 
are  thrown  out  against  a  person; 
things  ore  throssn  at  him  wit)i  the 
▼lew  of  striking. 


Caxt  requires  no  nardcular  eflfort; 
it  amounts  in  general  to  no  more  than 
let  fall  or  go :  thrtw  is  frequently  ao> 
companied  with  violence.  Money  it 
cast  into  a  bag ;  stones  are  thrown 
from  a  great  distance :  animals  cast 
their  young  at  stated  periods ;  the  horse 
thrims  his  rider ;  a  lawless  man  throw% 
off  roiistmint. 

Hurl  is  a  violent  species  of  fAro»^ 
ing  employed  only  on  extraordinary 
occasioiiii,  expressive  of  an  unusutu 
degree  of  vehemence  in  the  agent,  and 
an  excessive  provocation  on  the  part  of 
the  sufferer:  the  hurler,  the  thing 
hurled,  auii  the  cause  of  hurling,  cor* 
respond  in  magnitude ;  a  mighty  po- 
tentate is  hurled  from  his  thrown  by 
some  power  superior  to  his  own ;  Mil- 
ton represents  the  devils  as  hurled 
from  Iieaven  by  tlie  word  of  the  Al* 
mighty ;  the  heathen  poets  liave  feigned 
a  similar  story  of  the  giants  who  made 
war  against  Heaven,  and  were  hurled 
hv  thf  thunderbolts  of  Jupiter  down  to 
the  eiirth. 

;\s  far  ns  I  ronld  catt  mj  eve« 

I.'pon  th<>  poa,iionu*tliiu|;  mcthosslit  did  rite 

Like  blnbh  mitts.  Oavonr. 

O  war,  tboa  tea  of  hell  I 
IV  bom  anp7  tieaTi-iii>  do  make  their  mlalrter. 
Throw  in  (h^  froien  boMimn  of  oor  part. 
Hot  coals  or  Tengeauce  !  flHAurEAiiK. 

Wroatb  my  head 
With  (liming  meteors,  lotd  mj  arms  wKb  than- 

dor. 
Which  as  I  nimbly  cut  my  rioudjway 
VHhutl  on  this  ui^^tcfui  MUtb.  Tats. 

CAST,  TUIIN,  DESCRIPTION. 

CAST,  from  the  verb  to  ca$t  {v.  To 
citit),  signifies  that  which  is  cast,  and 
here  by  an  extension  of  the  sense,  Uie 
form  in  whicli  it  is  cfiat. 

TUllN,  from  the  verb  to  turn,  sig- 
nifies also  the  act  of  turning,  or  the 
manner  of  turning. 

DKSCKIFl'K^N  signifies  the  act  of 
describing,  or  the  thing  which  is  to  be 
described. 

What  is  cast  is  artificial :  what 
turns  is  natural :  the  fonner  is  the  act 
of  some  foreit;n  agent;  the  latter  is 
the  act  of  the  subject  itself:  hence 
the  cast,  as  appliimble  to  persons,  re- 
spects that  which  they  are  made  by 
circumstances ;  the  turn,  that  which 
they  are  by  themselves :  thus  there 
are  religirius  ca%ts  in  India,  that  is, 
men  cast  in  a  certain  form  of  reli^on^ 
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and  men  of  a  particular  moral  cast, 
that  isy  such  as  are  coit  in  a  particular 
mould  as  respects  their  thinking  and 
acting ;  so  in  like  manner  men  of  a 
particular  turn,  that  is,  as  respects 
their  iDclinations  and  tastes. 

Description  is  *a  term  less  definite 
than  either  of  tlie  two  former ;  it  re- 
spects all  that  may  ))e  said  of  a  per- 
son, but  particularly  that  t\'hich  dis- 
tinguishes a  man  from  others,  either 
in  his  mode  of  think  iu^r  or  acting,  in 
his  habits,  in  his  manners,  in  his  lan- 
guage, or  his  taste. 

The  cast  is  that  ^hich  marks  a  roan 
to  others ;  the  turn  is  that  which  may 
be  known  only  to  a  man's  self;  the 
description  is  that  bv  \irhich  he  is 
descril^ed  or  made  known  to  others. 

The  cast  is  that  which  is  fixed  and 
unchangeable ;  the  turn  is  tliat  which 
may  be  again  turned;  mid  the  de- 
scription is  that  which  varies  with  the- 
circumstanoes. 

Mj  Blod  to  of  tnch  a  piiriicul:(r  oarf,  that  the 
fkUiafT  of  a  Aower  of  nlii.  or  tb«  vhintliiig^  ot 
tbe  wind  at  inch  a  time  (titts  ulpht  M-anon^fii  apt 
to  fill  mj  tboflfhtt  with  ■omething  awful  and 
■olraiD.  AbouoH. 

Tbera  to  a  very  odd  turn  of  thou$;lit  reqainnl 
for  ihto  tort  of  wrltios  (tbe  falrjr  waj  of  writiaj:,  as 
Drydpa  ealh  H) ;  and  tt  h  impOMible  for  a  pott 
lo  Mcoeed  io  it,  who  hat  not  a  particular  catt  of 

ftaCJ*  ADDIiOM. 

Cbrbthui  fliatmara  tbfnk  that  tho«e  do  not 
beHere  CkrtotlaaKjr  who  do  not  <;are  it  should  be 
preached  t^  the  poor.  But  at  they  know  that 
charl^  to  Bot  eoaftoed  to  any  detcriptioa^  they 
are  not  deprived  of  a  due  and  anzloni  KmatloB 
of  pity  to  the  dbtiCMesof  the  mlwrable  jcreat. 

Bducr. 

CASUAL,  r.  Accidental. 
CASUAL,  r.  OccasionaL 
CASUALTY,  V.  Accidents 

CATALOGUE,  V.  Llif. 
TO  CATCH,  V.  To  laij. 
TO  CAVIL,  v.  To  censure, 
CAVITY,  7'.  Opening, 
CAUSE,  f.  Case. 

CAUSE,  REASON,  MOTIVE. 

CAUSE  (v.  Case)  is  supposed  to  sig- 
nify originally  the  same  as  case;  it 
means  however  now,  by  distinction, 
the  case  or  thing  happening  before  an- 
other as  its  come. 


REASON,  in  French  raison,  Latia 
rgtiop  from  ratus,  participle  of  reor  to 
think,  signifies  the  thing  thought,  esti- 
mated, or  valued  in  the  mind. 

MOTIVE,  in  French  motif,  from 
the  Latin  matus,  participle  of  moveo 
to  move,  signifies  tne  thing  that  brings 
into  action. 

Cmiu  respects  the  order  and  con- 
nexion of  things ;  reason  the  move^ 
mcnts  and  operations  of  the  mind; 
motivrs  the  movements  of  the  mind 
and  body.  Cause  is  properly  the  ge- 
neric ;  reason  and  motive  are  specihc : 
every  reason  or  motive  is  a  cause,  but 
every  cause  is  not  a  reason  or  motive. 

Cause .  is  said  of  all  inanimate  ob* 
jccts ;  reason  and  motive  of  rational 
agents:  whatever  happens  in  the 
world,  happens  from  somennife  me- 
diate or  nnmcdiate ;  the  primary  or 
tirst  cause  of  o\\  is  God  :  whatever  opi- 
nions men  hold  they  ought  to  be  able 
to  assign  a  substantial  reason  for  them, 
and  for  whatever  they  do  they  onglit 
to  have  a  sufficient  motive. 

As  die  cause  gives  birth  to  tbe 
edect,  so  does  the  reason  give  birth  to 
the  conclusion,  and  the  motive  gives 
birth  to  tlie  action.  Between  cause 
and  effect  there  is  a  necessary  con- 
nexion :  whatever  in  the  natural 
world  is  capable  of  giving  birth  to 
another  thing  is  an  adequate  caiut* ; 
but  in  the  moral  world  there  is  not  a 
necessary  connexion  between  reamms 
and  their  results,  or  motives  and  their 
actions;  the  state  of  the  agent's  mind 
is  not  always  such  as  to  be  acted 
u|)on  according  to  the  nature  of  things ; 
every  adequate  reason  will  not  be  fol- 
lowed by  its  natural  conclusion,  for 
every  man  will  not  believe  who  has 
reasons  to  believe,  nor  yield  to  the 
reasons  that  wnuld  lead  to  a  right 
belief;  and  every  motive  will  not  he 
acconipnuied  with  its  corresponding 
action,  for  every  man  will  not  act 
who  has  a  wioftpe  for  acting,  nor  act 
in  the  manner  in  which  his  motives 
ought  10  dictate  :  the  causes  of  our  dis- 
eases often  lie  as  hidden  as  the  reasons 
of  our  opinions,  and  tht;  motives  for  our 
actions. 

Cut  off  the  cMcjrer,  and  the  effects  «ill  ceaae, 
Aad  all  the  moring  madoett  fall  to  peace. 

Detpbs. 

Ojod  rtrntoM  amst  of  force  (Sfe  way  to  belter. 

SiiAKinAa& 


cAunous. 


CEASE. 
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E«R7  pftpfiiple  tkat  In  a  mHive  to  (ood  m- 
tioa«  Mght  to  be  caco«nsc<^  Ami>o«. 

TO  CAUSE,   OCCASION,    CRBATE. 

To  CAUSE,  from  the  substantive 
cause  (r.  Cme),  naturally  signifitss  to 
be  the  cause  of. 

OCCASION,  from  the  noun  occa- 
»K»ji,  signifies  to  be  tlic  occasion  of. 

CREATE,  in  Latin  crca/ia,  parti- 
ciple of  creOf  comes  from  the  Greek 
K*f»  lo  comuiaiid,  and  y^fml^  to  per- 
form* 

What  is  caused  seems  to  follow  na- 
taraUy ;  what  is  occasioned  tuUows  in- 
cidentally ;  what  is  created  receives 
its  existence  arbitrarily.  A  wound 
rouses  pain;  accidents  iteration  delay; 
busy  bodie^i  create  mirichief. 

The  mibfortunes  of  the  children 
cause  great  affliction  to  the  parents ; 
bus'uiebs  occasions  a  person's  lute  at- 
tendance at  a  place;  disputes  and 
luisunderstaudings  create  animosity 
and  ill  will  Tlie  cause  of  a  person  s 
rnisfortuues  may  often  be  traced  to 
his  own  misconduct:  the  improper 
behaviour  of  one  person  may  occasion 
another  to  ask  for  an  explanation : 
jealousies  are  created  in  the  minds  of 
relatives  by  an  unnecessary  reserve 
and  distance. 

Scmrcrlf  an  HI  Co  hamu  life  brlong*. 

Bit  wkfti  our  (blUn  caute,  ur  mutual  frroiiK«. 

JVNTIIR. 

ormkavr  the  terron  oTcontclrnof  ocraiionrrf 
iaward  pvoijftnii,  or  violent  agUalloas  of  tlie 
Bind.  Bl%ia. 

j|«  tans  at  IW  powcra  or  abllitin  ^h'xh  are 
SfcriWd  CO  €ibm  are  einU^  fn  n  fphrre  ttf 
acdon  nmofe  frooi  ours,  ami  rot  brought  ialo 
oonpeCftfoB  vUk  talente  of  the  »nic  kind  to 
mbict  we  haw  preleiwIon«,  tlie%  treat*  no  j«a- 
lou*:.  BLAia. 

CAiJTioNj  /•.  AdmonitUm, 
CAL'TioL>,  V.  Canj'uL 

CACTIOUS,WARV,CIRrUM8PECT. 

CALTIOi:S,  V.  Careful. 
WARY,  iVom  the  ^ame  as  atcare 
(v.  To  be  avart  of),  bij'nihea  ready  to 

look  our. 

CIKCrMSPKCT,  in  bitin  circum- 
tpectuSf  participle  of  circampicio  to 
U>ok  about,  bignitiea  lead)  to  look  on 

all  sides. 

These  epithets  denote  a  peculiar 
care  to  avoid  evil ;  but  cauiwus  ex- 
presses less  than  the  other  two ;  it  is 
xiacffssary  U>  b«  cautitna  at  all  times ; 


to  be  tcary  in  cases  ef  peculiar  danger : 
to  be  circuMspect  in  matters  of  pecu- 
liar delicacy  and  ditiirulty. 

Caution  is  the  cllV^ct  of  fear ;  wari-^ 
ness    of   danger;    circumspection   of 
experience  and  reflection.    The  i*aif- 
tious  man  reckons  on  contingencies, 
he  ^uurd.s  aj^ainst  the  evil  that  may 
be,  by  pausing    before  ho  nets :    th« 
wary  man  looks  ff>r  the  dun<;cr  which 
ho  suspc*cts   to   be    impending,    and 
seeks  to    avoid  it:    the  circumipett 
man  weighs  and  deliberates;  he  looks 
around  and  calculates  on  possihijitiefv 
and  j)robahiliti(^ ;  ho  seess  to  attain 
his  end   by   the  safest    means.      A 
tradesman  must  be  cautious  in    his 
dealings  with  all  men;    he  must  he 
u-arif  in  his  intercourse  with  designing 
men ;  he  must  be  circumspect  when 
transacting  business  of  particular  im- 
portance and  intricacy.    The  traveller 
must  be  cautious  when  going  a  road 
not  familiar  to    him ;    ho  mast  bo 
tcarjf  when  passing  over  slippery  and 
dangerous  places;    he  must  be  rtr- 
cumspect    when    going    through    oh- 
scure,   uncertain,  and   winding  pas- 
sages. 

A  person  ought  to  he  cautious  not 
to  give  offence ;  he  ought  to  be  «7ary 
not  to  entangle  himself  in  ruinous 
litigations;  he  ought  to  be  circum- 
spect not  to  engage  in  what  is  above 
his  abilities  to  complete.  It  is  neces- 
sary tf>  be  cautious  not  to  disclose  onr 
sentiinontH  too  freely  before  strangers ; 
to  Ikj  warjf  in  one's  speech  before  busy 
b(»dies  and  raluiniiiator.s ;  to  l»e  r/r- 
cumspect  whenever  we  spoak  on  public 
matters,  respecting  cither  poiitios  or 
religion. 

I'iir  f^troni;  report  of  Arthur*!  dcalli  b»«  womt 
Elect  OB  them,  tbao  on  tlie  commoD  «<>rt; 
The  vulirar  only  nhftkr  tlwlr  rautioyt  lipgils 
Or  wliispcr  in  the  ear  wfM-ijr  «u»plrhMi«.    <'iHmni. 

t/nt  not  that  *eary  caution,  which  b  tlie  fratc 
of  ez|>erlence,  degvnerate  into  craft.         Blaik. 

No  pious  man  can  be  to  circMvupfct  (n  th<i 
care  tti  lite  coniciencv,  at  the  eovrtoiu  ibjd  m 
in  tbat  of  Ilia  pocket.  Stkiiu  . 

TO  CfiASK,  LEAVE  OFF,  I)  I  SCON- 
TINCK. 

C£AS£,  in  French  cesser,  Latin 
cesw,  fwm  cessi  perfect  of  cedo  to 
yield,  signifies  to  give  up,  or  put  nn 
end  to. 

LEAVE  is  in  Saxon  hclifan  tcfe 
remain^  in  Swedish  /i/itra,  hiw  Ger« 
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man  leveny  Latiu  linquo^  O^^h  Creek 
iiU9cm  to  leave. 

DISCONTINUE,  with  tbe  priva^ 
live  </if|  expresses  the  opposite  of 
continue. 

To  ceate  is  neuter ;  to  leave  offhand 
ditcontmue  are  active:  we  cetut  trom 
doing  a  thing :  we  leave  off  or  diMCon^ 
iinue  a  thing.  Cease  is  used  either 
for  particular  actions  or  general  habits; 
lease  ^  moie  usually  and  properly 
for  particular  actions ;  discontinue  tor 
general  habits.  A  restless  spoiled 
child  never  ceaiCt  crying  until  it  has 
obtained  what  it  wants;  it  is  a  mark 
of  impatience  not  to  cenfe  lamenting 
when  one  is  in  pain.  A  labourer 
leavei  off  his  work  at  any  ^iven  hour. 
A  delicate  person  diacoHtinuet  his 
visits  when  they  ure  fuuud  nut  to  be 
agreeable. 

It  sliould  be  iiiir  first  endeavour  to 
ceate  to  do  evil,  it  is  never  fi^ood  to 
leuTpe  cff  working  while  there  is  any 
thing  to  doy  and  time  to  do  it  in. 
1^  diicontinuittg  a  go^  practice 
without  adequate  grounds  evinoes 
great  instability  of  cliaracter. 

A  toecenral  author  heqnallj  In  danf^r  of  tlie 
dloUiurtlOB  of  hia  Aline,  whellMr  he  oontioara  or 
c0MCf  to  write.  Job Nioa. 

A»  benh  and  Irresslar  aoeBd  ia  aot  hurmoay; 
BO  Dettheif  h  »»«"g**g  a  cviblon,  oratorj ;  then* 
fbn*,  in  my  bumble  oplokin,  a  certale  divine  of 
tbe  tnt  ocder  would  do  well  to  leave  tbb  i^, 

Swirr. 

I  weoM  Aecrfellj  bate  borne  the  whole  ex- 
fence  of  H,  If  my  prirnte  eirtablhhinent  of  native 
lenden  uhI  wrMens  which  1  canuot  with  con« 
venience  diMC^tUinue  at  pirwiit,  did  not  lequira 
■MMe  tlMB  half  of  ttw  nuHithlj  exprncv,  which 
the  eompkiUoD  of  a  Dlgii^  would  la  my  oplolon 
demand.  Sir  WiixtAas  Joiiioi. 

TO  CEDEy  V.  To  give  Up. 

TO  CELEBRATE,  CO.M  MEMORATE. 

CELEBRATE,  in  Latin  celebratus^ 
participle  oi'cclebro,  from  celebrit,  sig- 
nifies to  inako  celebrated. 

COMMEMOKATE,  in  Latin  com^ 
fnemoratus,  participle  of  commemorOf 
compounded  o(com  or  cum  and  incmoro 
to  keep  in  mind,  signifies  to  keep  in 
the  memory  of  a  number.  Commemo^ 
rate  is  a  species  oi  celebrating ;  we  al- 
ways commemorate  wlien  we  celebrate, 
but  not  vice  versd. 

Every  thing  is  celebrated  which  it 
distinguished  by  any  marks  of  atten- 
tion, without  reganl  to  tbe  time  of  the 
flvwt,  whether  present  or  post;  bat 


nothing  is  cornmemorated  bat  what  has 
been  past.  A  marriage  or  a  birth-day 
is  celebrated ;  the  anniversary  of  any 
national  event  is  commemorated. 

Celebrating  is  not  limited  to  any 
species  of  events  or  circumstances ; 
whatever  interests  any  number  of  per-i 
sons  is  celebrated:  commemontiing 
is  confined  to  whatever  is  thought  of 
siiriicient  importance  to  be  borne  in 
mind,  whether  of  a  public  or  private 
nature.  The  election  of  a  favourite 
member  is  celebrated  by  those  who 
liave  contributed  to  his  success :  a  re- 
markable preservation,  whether  nap 
tional  or  individual,  sometimes  de* 
maiids  some  signal  act  of  commemora- 
iioti. 

Celebrating  is  a  festive  as  well  as 
social  act;  it  may  be  sometimes 
serious,  but  it  is  mostly  minded  with 
more  or  less  of  gaiety  and  mirth : 
commemorating  is  a  solemn  act;  it 
may  be  sometimes  festive  and  social, 
but  it  is  always  mingled  with  what  is 
serious,  and  may  be  altogether  soli* 
tarv;  it  is  suited  to  the  occasion, 
and  calculated  to  revive  in  the  mind 
suitable  impressions  of  what  is  past, 
llie  birth-day  of  our  sovereign  is 
always  celebrated  by  his  people,  with 
such  marks  of  honour  and  congratu- 
lation, as  are  due  from  subjects  to  a 
prince:  the  providential  escape  of 
our  nation  from  destruction  by  the 
gunpowder-plot  is  annually  roHMie- 
morated  by  a  public  act  of  devotion, 
as  also  by  popalar  demonstrations  of 

joy- 

The  Jews  celebrate  their  feast  of  the 
passover :  as  Christians,  we  comme- 
morate the  sufTeriiigs  and  death  of  our 
Saviour,  by  partaking  of  the  Lord's 
Supper. 

It  fdded  at  tbe  crowinf  of  the  cock  ; 
BfMDv  say,  that  ever  *falast  that  aeaMii  comee. 
Wherein  our  8avloar*t  birth  h  eeMrated. 
Tbe  bird  of  dawning  aiofeth  all  nlghK  Iod^. 

SHAxancAtc. 

The  Lacedamonlana  woald  ha^e  the  eenvnie- 

mefwffoif  of  thirfr  acUons  be  tranamitted  bv  the 

puwt  aad  moH  untainted  memorlallaCs.  Srnic. 

CELEBRATED,  V.  FamouS. 
CELERITY,  V.  QuichwsS. 

CELESTIAL,  HEAVENLY. 

CELESTLIL  and  HEAVENLY 
derive  their  difference  in  signification 
from  their  diflferent  origin;  they  both 
literal^  imply  belonging  to  heaveo; 
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iMt  die  fenneryfirom  the  Latin  ctfleifiMri  ^  mredatjog  the  merits  of  each  indi- 
sigDifies  belonging  to  the  kemfen  of     vidually  or  tjie  whole  collectively  -,  it 


heathens;   the   latter,  which  has  its 
origin  among   beiieverB  in  the  tme 
Gody  has  acquired  a  superior  sense, 
in  regard  to  heaven   as  the  habita- 
tion of  the  AlmightT.    This  distinc- 
tion is  pretty  fiuthmlly  observed  in 
their  a|>plication :  celestial  is  applied 
mostly  in  the  natural  sense  or  the 
ktavensi  heavenly  is  employed  more 
commonly  in  a  spuitnal  sense.  Hence 
we  speak  of  the  eelextml  globe  as 
distiE4guished  from  the  terrestrial,  of 
the  celeMtial  bodies,  of  Olympus  as 
the  celestial  abode  of  Jupiter,  of  the 
r«/«r«fia/ deities:' bat  on  the  other  hand, 
of  the  Aeavenfy  habitation,  of  heavenly 
joys  or  bliss,  of  heavenfy  spirits  and 
the  like.    There  are  rioulitless  many 
cases  in  which  celestial  may  be  usecl 
for  heavenly  in  the  moral  sense,  but 
there  are  cases  in  which  heavenfy 
cannot  so  properly  be  substituted  fur 
ceksiiai. 


TwiM  WMB*a  hj  the  cetaKoli 

row,  wHh  batty  rnr.  Drtou. 

he  MU>d  BriMb*  htmv^nl^  channi, 
Aai  pf  i^j  T«loaf%  prUe  defrauds  onj  snee. 

POR. 

Valnppy  em  !  (hir  TliHh  tbei  rpplles, 
Whte  tawi  cciertiol  trickle  frvm  her  eyn). 

Pon. 

Tim  kaviiff  etid*  tbe  hero  bovnd  hb  brow* 
ViJjCk  Imfy  Vnacbcf,  (bea  perronnM  bit  Towt ; 
Adofflas  Acwilhe  feBiu«  of  the  place, 
Tbe«  Eutt,  tbc  Botber  of  ibe  kemrenfjf  nee. 

Dbydsr. 

TO   CENSURE,    ANIMADVERT, 
CRITICISE. 

CEXSURE,  r.  To  accuse. 

ANIMADVEUT,  v.  Animadver- 
tion. 

CRITICISE,  V.  Anitnadversion, 

To  censure  expresses  less  than  to 
animadvert  or  criticise;  one  may 
always  censure  when  one  animadverts 
mcriiieises. 

To  censure  and  animadvert  ure  both 
penooal,  the  one  direct,  the  other  in- 
direct ;  criticism  is  directed  to  things, 
ttdoot  to  penions  only. 

Censuring  consists  in  finding  some 
^snlt  real  or  supposed ;  it  refers  mostly 
'<>  tbe  conduct  of  individuals.  Ani» 
^''isert  consists  in  suggesting  some 
*nw  or  impropriety  ;  it  refers  mostly 
to  matters  of  opinion  and  dispute; 
crtticam  consists  in  minutely  examin- 
^^  tbe  intrinsic  charactenstics  and 


refers  to  matters  of  science  and  leani* 
ing. 

^  To  censure  requires  no  more  than 
simple  assertion  ;  its  iustice  or  pro- 
priety often  rests  on  the  authority  of 
the  individual :  animadversions  require 
to  be  accompanied  with  reasons ;  those 
who  animadvert  on  the  proceedings  oir 
opinions  of  others  must  state  soma 
grounds  for  their  objections. 

Criticism  is  altogether  argumenta* 
tive  and  illustrative ;  it  takes  uothii^ 
for  grouted,  it  analyses  and  decom- 
poses, it  compares  and  combines,  il 
asserts  and  supports  the   assertions. 
Ibe  office  of  the  censtirer  is  the  easi- 
est and  least  honourable  of  the  three  ; 
it  may  be  assumed  bv  ignorance  and 
impertinence,  it  may  be  performed  for 
the  purpose  of  indulging  un  angry  or 
imperious  temper.    1  he  task  of  ani-^ 
madverting  is  delicate;   it   may  be 
resorted  to  for  the  indulgence  of  an 
overweaning  self  conceit.    The  office 
of  a  critic  is  both  arduous  and  ho- 
nourable ;  it  cannot  be  filled  by  any 
one  incompetent  for  the  charge  with- 
out exposuig  his  arrogance  and  folly 
to  merited  contempt. 

Muj  AD  autbor  baa  been  i]t*jected  mt  the 
tensmre  of  oim  wbom  lie  ba»  look  d  opoo  aa  aa 
'd'ot.  AuniiiOM. 

I  widi,  Sir,  jon  would  do  vi  tbe  favour  to 
antmmdrert  In^quently  upon  thf  falie  taiite  tbe 
town  h  ia,  witb  reiatioo  to  tbe  plajt  as  well  at 
opera*.  Stbelk. 

It  i«  rMlculoua  fbr  anj  man  to  crUiciwe  o% 
tbe  vorkfl  of  aooilit  r,  wbo  las  not  dirtingukbbd 
hini«elf  by  lih  own  perronnaaces.  ADmaoM. 


TO  CENSURE,    CARP,    CAVIL. 

CENSURE,  r.  To  accuse, 

CARP,  in  Latin  carpo,  signifies  to 
pluck. 

CAVIL,  in  French  caviller^  Latin 
cavillor,  fnnn  caviilum  a  hollow  man, 
anrl  cavus  hollow,  signifies  to  be  un- 
sound or  unsubstantial  in  speech. 

To  censure  respects  positive  errors  ; 
to  carp  and  cavil  have  regard  to  what 
is  trivKil  or  iiuaginary  :  the  former  is 
employed  fbr  errors  in  persons ;  the 
latter  for  supposed  defects  in  things. 
Censures  are  frequently  necessary 
from  tliose  who  have  the  authority  to 
use  them ;  a  good  father  will  censure 
his  children  when  their  conduct  is  cen- 
iurable.  Carping  and  cavilling  are 
resorted  to  only  to  indulge  illriuiturs 
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or  self-conceit:  whocrer  owes  an- 
other a  grudge  will  be  most  disposed  to 
carp  at  all  he  does  in  order  to  lessen 
him  in  the  esteem  of  others :  those 
who  contend  more  for  victory  than 
truth  will  be  apt  to  cavU  when  they 
are  at  a  loss  for  fiur  argument :  party 
politicians  carp  at  the  measures  of 
administration ;  infidels  cavil  at  the 
evidences  of  Christianity,  because 
they  are  determined  to  disbelieve. 

Fkon  a  coucloameM  of  hh  own  Intrpkj,  a 
naa  uMsn  force  moogh  to  deiiplae  the  little 
tnuuTta  of  IgnoniBce  ud  nallcp.        Budoill. 

It  in  alwajt  thus  vltb  pedants;  they  will  ever 
be  carpfftiTt  1'  >  geatleiDaa  or  man  of  boooor 
pot*  pen  to  paper.  Stbsu;. 

Envy  aad  ccrii  are  the  natnral  fhilta  of  lasl- 
new  and  Ignorance,  wblcb  wai  probablj  tbe  reatoa 
that  Id  tbe  bnatben  nolhoh^  Momos  h  laid  to 
be  tbe  son  of  Noz  and  Somnas,  of  darkness  and 
tiffp.  ADDnon. 

TO  CENSURE,  V.  To  occuse. 
TO  CENSURE,  V.  To  blame, 
CEREMONIOUS,  V.  Formol, 
CEREMONY,  V.  Form. 

CERTAIN,   SURE,    SECURE. 

CERTAIN,  in  French  certaine^ 
Latin  cerius,  comes  from  cemo  to 
perceive,  because  what  we  see  or  per- 
ceive is  supposed  to  be  put  beyond 
doubt. 

SURE  and  SECURE  are  variations 
of  the  same  word,  in  French  sur,  Ger- 
man ticker^  low  German  teker,  &c. 
Latia  secartts,  this  is  compounded  of 
se  apart,  and  cum,  signifying  without 
care,  requiring  no  care. 

Certain  respects  matters  of  fact  or 
belief;  iure  and  secure  the  quality  or 
condition  of  things.  A  fact  is  certain^ 
a  person's  step  is  sure,  a  house  is 
secure.  Certain  is  opposed  to  du- 
bious, sure  to  wavering,  secure  to  dan- 
gerous. A  person  is  certain  who  has 
no  doubt  remaining  in  liis  inind ;  he 
is  ture  when  his  conviction  is  steady 
and  unchangeable ;  he  is  secure  when 
tlie  prospect  of  danger  is  removed. 

when  applied  to  things,  certain  is 
opposed  to  what  is  varying  and  irre- 
gular; ture  to  what  is  unerring; 
sfctire  is  used  only  in  its  natural  sense. 
It  is  a  defect  in  the  English  language, 
that  there  are  at  present  no  certain 
rules  for  its  orthography  or  pronun- 
ciation ;  the  learner,  therefore,  is  at  a 
loss  for  a  sure  guide.    Amitbt  oppos- 


ing statements  it  is  difficult  to  awetr* 
tain  the  real  state  of  the  case.  No 
one  can  efuure  his  life  for  a  moment^ 
or  secure  his  property  from  the  con-» 
tingencies  to  wiiicli  all  sublunary 
things  are  eiposed. 

it  b  very  eertmim  tfant  a  man  of  ao«Bd  icaicm 
caanoC  forbrar  closlaK  with  n-llfloB  «pon  aa  !■• 
partial  ammlnatkia  of  it.  Aiwnoii. 

When  these  ererlastlof  doom  am  thiova  opea, 
we  may  be  nire  that  the  pleesaics  aad  beaatieo 
of  this  place  will  Infinttrly  traasceed  oar  pnaaU 
hopes  aad  fxpeetatknit,  aad  that  the  florioas 
appearance  of  tbe  Chnme  of  God  will  ilia  lafi- 
nttelj  bejoad  whatever  we  are  able  to  conceive 
of  it.  AmMMs. 

Weiipb  wall  the  varkras  tarns  of  biman  fkte. 
And  sei^  b>  mercy  to  Mcure  yoar  stale. 

OaviiBa. 

CESSATION,    STOP,    REST, 
INTERMISSION. 

CESSATION,  from  tbe  verb  to 
cease,  marks  the  condition  of  leaving  off. 

STOP,  from  to  stop,  marks  that  of 
being  stopped  or  prevented  firom  gomg 
on. 

REST,  from  to  rest,  marks  tlie  state 
of  being  quiet;  and  INTERMIS- 
SION, from  intermit,  marks  that  of 
ceasing  occasionally. 

To  cease  respects  the  course  of 
tilings ;  whatever  does  not  go  oo  has 
ceased;  things  cease  of  themselves: 
stop  respects  some  external  action  or 
influence  ;  nothing  slops  but  what  U 
supposed  to  be  stopped  or  hindered  by 
another :  rest  is  a  species  of  cessatieii 
that  regards  labour  or  exertion ;  what- 
ever does  not  move  or  exert  itself  is 
at  rest :  ifitermission  is  a  species  of 
cessation  only  for  a  time  or  at  certain 
intervals. 

I'hat  which  ceases  or  stops  is  sup- 
posed to  be  at  an  end  ;  rest  or  inter* 
mission  supposes  a  renewal.  A  ressc- 
tion  cif  hostilities  is  at  all  limes  de- 
sirable :  to  put  a  stop  to  evil  practices 
is  sometimes  the  most  difficult  and 
dangerous  of  all  undertakings :  rest 
after  fatigue  is  indispensable,  for  lap 
bour  without  intermission  exhausts 
the  frame.  The  rain  ceases,  a  person 
or  a  ball  stops  rumiint^  tbe  labourer 
rests  from  his  toil,  a  fever  is  intermit^ 
tent.  There  is  nothing  in  the  world 
which  docs  not  cease  to  exist  at  ona 
])eriod  or  another :  death  stops  every 
one  sooner  or  later  in  his  career : 
whoever  is  vexed  with  the  cares  uf 
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getting  riches  will  find  no  rttt  for  his 
aiiid  or  bodj ;  he  will  labour  without 
iwUrmittion  oftentinies  only  to  heap 
cnrahles  im  himself. 

Wko  tt«   VMM  CMrt  tht  poHp  of  (vlltj 


A^  flwto  taafOfai7  doMk  te  caw  I 

Wkoikair  Mr  Uft^  msmMm  of  oar  betaf* 

Stieu. 

b  ril  ikoM  MotloM  aad  opnatloM  which  are 
ImmnbH^  fBlaf  oa  Ihraaghwt  Batare,  thrra  Is 
M  il^  aor  hrtarapiloa.  Rlaim. 

nt  itlMUBf  TtU  aad  ptaceffal  aigfaCara 
tha  f«tlaa  «rUai  oalj  vha  Un  dma  wcai7  wkh 
hoMai  laboar,  JosMOir. 

Whether  tketlBM  oT  UtimmUtUn  to  ipaaC  la 
coapaaj  or  ia  iaHta<iii,  ia  aocenarj  bariacM  or 
InToIaataijtovlCifi^Uwaadentaodiog  toeqaally 
abrtndad  fnm  the  alitor  Inqnlrj.  Joavsos. 

CBACB,  v.  Fbresi. 
CBACB,  V.  Hunt. 

TO   CHAFE,   V.  To  fttb. 

CHA6EIN9  V.  Vexation, 

CHAIN,   VETTBR,   BAND, 
8HACKLB. 

CHAINy  in  French  ekaincy  Latin 
fotena,  probably  contracted  from  cap* 
tena  and  capio,  signifies  that  which 
takes  or  holds. 

TETTER,  in  Gerroanyofd*  comes 
itomfanen  to  lay  hold  of. 

BANDy  from  bind,  signifies  that 
which  biadf . 

SHACKLE,  in  Saxon  scacul,  sig- 
nifies that  which  makes  a  creature 
shake  or  more  irregulaiiy  by  confining 
the  legs. 

All  thfese  terms  designate  the  in- 
stroment  by  which  animals  or  men  are 
confined.  Chain  ia  general  and  inde- 
finite; all  the  rest  are  cktint:  but 
there  are  many  chains  which  do  not 
come  under  the  other  names ;  a  chain 
is  mdefinite  as  to  its  make;  it  is 
made  generally  of  iron  rings,  hut  of 
different  siies  and  shapes :  fetters  are 
larger^  they  consist  of  many  stout 
chains:  bands  are  in  general  any 
thing  which  confines  the  body  or  the 
timbs ;  they  may  be  either  chains  or 
even  cords :  shackle  is  that  species  of 
chain  which  goes  on  the  legs  to  con- 
fine them ;  malefactors  of  the  worst 
order  Yayejetters  on  different  parts  of 
ibeir  bodies,  and  shackles  on  their  legs. 

Th«M  terms  mgy  all  be  used  figu- 


ratively. The  substantive  chain  is  ap« 
plied  to  whatever  hangs  together  like 
a  chaiuy  as  a  chain  of  events ;  but  the 
verb  to  chain  signifies  to  confine  as 
with  a  chain :  thus  the  mind  is  chained 
to  rules,  according  to  the  opinions  of 
the  firee-thinkers,  when  men  adhere 
strictly  to  rule  and  order;  and  to  re- 
present the  slavery  of  conforming  to 
the  establishment,  they  tell  us  we  are 
fettered  by  systems.  Band  in  the 
figurative  sense  is  applied,  particularly 
in  poetry,  to  every  thing  which  is 
supposed  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a 
band ;  thus  love  is  said  to  have  its 
silken  bands.  Shackle,  whether  as  a 
substantive  or  a  verb,  retains  the  idea 
of  controlling  the  movements  of  the 
person,  not  in  his  body  only,  but  also 
in  his  mind  and  in  liis  moral  conduct ; 
thus  a  man  who  commences  life  with 
a  borrowed  capital  is  shackled  in  his 
commercial  concerns  by  the  interest 
he  has  to  pay,  and  the  obligations  he 
has  to  discharge. 

AlmiirfaCy  wMoai  nerer  act*  In  valo. 
Not  ihall  the  nol,  on  which  it  hat  beilow'd 
8ach  powen,  o*er  periih  like  an  earthly  clod  ; 
Bat  parK*d  at  leaxth  from  fonlcomiptloD^ttalA, 
FKed  from  her  prisdu,  and  unbound  h«  ehaiH^ 
She  ihall  her  aatiTO  itreogUi  and  native  Met 
■Vfain.  JiMYm. 

l4ffhlaton  hate  no  rale*  to  bind  them  bat  tho 
Kreat  principles  of  jottfce  and  equity.  These 
they  are  bound  to  obey  and  follow;  aad  rather  to 
eateiVB  ud  eaUithlon  law  by  the  liberality  of  le- 
gfatallTe  n«ion  than  to  fetter  their  highrr  capa- 
city by  the  narrow  comtrucUona  of  labordioata 
artlfldaljavtice.  Buaaa. 

Break  hin  bands  of  sleep  aaooder. 
And  rottie  him  like  a  rattling  peal  of  thunder. 

Devabt. 

It  If  the  Areedom  of  the  spirit  that  efrea  worth 
and  life  to  the  perfonnance.  Bat  a  anvaat  eem- 
mooly  to  loss  free  in  mind  than  ia  eoaditioa;  his 
veij  will  seeoM  to  he  in  bond*  and  $Mackle$. 

SOUTP. 

TO  CHALLENGE,  V.  To  brauc. 
CHAMPION,  V.  Combatant. 

CHANCE,    FOETUNB,   FATE. 

CHANCE  (r.  Accident)  is  here 
considered  as  the  cause  of  what  falls 
out. 

FORTUNE,  in  French  fortune, 
Latin  fortuna,  from  fors  chance,  in 
Hebrew^ar. 

Fate,  in  "Lsiimfatum,  from  fatum 
participle  of  ybr  to  speak  ar  decrea 
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sifpaifict  that  which   is  decreed,  or 
thepower  of  decreeiDg. 

Tnese  terms  hav«  served  at  all  times 
as  cloaks  ibr  human  ignorance^  and 
Wore  mankind  were  favoured  bj  the 
light  of  Divine  Revelation,  they  had 
an  imaginary  importanoe  which  has 
now  happilj  vanished. 

Believers  in  Divine  Providence  no 
longer  conceive  the  events  of  the  world 
as  left  to  themselves,  or  as  under  the 
control  of  any  unintelligent  or  una^n- 
scious  agent,  but  ascribe  tlie  whole 
to  an  overruling  mind,  which,  though 
invisible  to  the  bodily  eye,  is  dearly  to 
be  traced  by  the  intellectual  eye, 
wherever  we  turn  ourselves.  In  con- 
formity, however,  to  the  preconceived 
ZK>tions  attached  to  these  words,  we 
now  employ  them  in  regard  to  the 
agen<nr  of  secondary  causes.  But  how 
fiir  a  Christian  may  use  them  without 
disparagement  to  the  majesty  of  the 
Divine  Being,  it  is  not  so  much  my 
business  to  inquire,  as  to  define  their 
ordinary  acceptation. 

In  this  ordmary  sense  chance  is  the 
generic,  fortune  and  foie  are  specific 
terms:  chance  applies  to  all  things 
personal  or  otherwise;  fortune  and 
fate  are  mostly  said  of  that  which  is 
personal. 

Chance  neither  forms  orders  or  de- 
aigps;  neither  knowledge  or  intention 
is  attributed  to  it ;  its  events  are  un- 
certain and  Tariable :  ./brfune  forms 
plans  and  designs,  but  without  choice ; 
we  attribute  to  it  an  intention  without 
discernment;  it  is  said  to  be  blind: 
fate  forme  plans  and  chains  of  causes ; 
intention.  Knowledge,  and  power  are 
attributed  to  it ;  its  views  are  fixed, 
its  results  decisive.  A  person  goes  as 
chance  directs  him  when  he  has  no 
express  olgect  to  determine  his  choice 
one  way  or  other;  his/brluiie  favours 
him,  if"^  without  any  expectation  he 
gets  the  thing  he  wishes ;  his  fate 
wills  it,  if  he  readies  the  desired  point 
6ontrary  to  what  he  intended. 

Men's  success  in  their  undertakings 
depends  ofkeuer  on  chance  than  on 
their  ability ;  we  are  ever  ready  to  as- 
cribe to  onrsdves  what  we  owe  to  our 
good  fortune;  it  is  the  fate  of  some 
men  to  fail  in  every  thing  they  under* 
take. 

When  speaking  of  trivial  mattervy 


this  language  is  unqnesUonaUy  imio* 
cent,  and  an?  objection  to  their  us* 
most  spring  irom  an  over  fcmpolom 
conscience. 

If  I  suffer  my  horse  to  direct  me  ill 
the  road  I  take  to  London,  I  may^ 
fiurly  attribute  it  to  chance  if  I  take 
the  right  instead  of  the  \eh ;  and  if 
in  consequence  I  meet  with  an  agre^ 
able  companion  by  the  way  I  shall 
not  hesitate  to  call  it  my  piodfortmne  g 
and  if  in  spite  of  any  previous  inten* 
tion  to  the  contrary,  I  shouM  be  led 
to  take  the  same  road  repeatedly, 
and  as  often  to  meet  with  an  ag^veable 
companion,  I  shall  immediately  sny 
that  it  is  my  fate  to  meet  with  an 
agreeable  companion  whenever  I  go  to 
London. 

Some  there  are  vko  utlerlj  ptwulte  the  mam 
of  ektutee  ae  a  irori  of  ioiplDfu  aad  ftofkne 
algBileatiaDt  aad  lofleed  if  It  bs  fakaal^asiB 
tkaiieMe  la  wlOeh  it  «■§  aied  ^  tke  feeitteu, 
eo  aito  onke  apj  thlof  caaaal  hi  nepcetof  God 
UbbmK;  tMr  enepdoB  oaffal  to  W  ■^^teil. 
Bat  to  njr  a  thing  it  a  chmmet  or  eaeoalty  » if 
vehtM  to  leooBd  caMlH  b  boC  irrnftawnai.  k«t 
apvottnUli. 

Ckawe  aid!  their  darlof  with  uhopMi 

Wa  ihonid  fcan  that  aoM  hat  lataOasCatf 
pna»wluiiB  are  wliat  wo  caa  properi|j  call  oat 
own.  All  Chlosi  f ron  without  are  hU  betmaiiJ. 
Wbatybftvne  jtlteo  at  It  aoC  oan,  aad  whatovfir 
■bofKngheeaa  tahoaway.  |i 

8lnco>te  divides  thea,  alaoa  I 

For  |rit>^  Mhe,  for  love^b,  oh! 

Tba*  kagaiAiBir,  thoe  dyiag;  to  approach  thee; 

.And  i%h  ^j  lait  adlea  apoa  tl|y 


CHANCB,   PROBAfilLfnr. 

CHANCE,  9.  Aecideniy  chance. 

PROBABILITY,  in  Frenchpn4«- 
lite,  Latin  probabilitaif  from^  vfo6a> 
hilis  Bodorobo  to  prove,  signines  the 
quality  of^  being  able  to  be  pnyrod  or 
made  good. 

Thm  terms  are  both  empkjed  ia 
forming  an  estimate  of  fiitnra  events; 
but  the  chance  is  either  for  or  againsr, 
the  probability  is  always  for  a  diing. 
Chance  is  but  a  degree  of  pro6aMfi^y  i 
tliere  may  iu  this  latter  caae  be  a 
chance  where  there  is  no  prnhiWi^* 
A  chance  a£fords  a  possibilitj ;  many 
chancet  are  requisite  to  coiwtitate  a 


What  lias  been  once  may,  wider 
similar  circumstances,  be  ageiD|-for 
that  there  is  a   change  i  what  has 
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faUcn  to  one  aum  may  iiiU  to  another; 
•o  /v  be  has  a  chance  in  his  fiivonr; 
hut  in  all  the  cAencej  of  life  there  will 
be  no  prohahiliiy  of  succefSy  where  a 
man  does  not  unite  industry  with  inte- 
grity. Chance  cannot  be  calculated 
V|Mm ;  it  is  apt  to  produce  disappoints 
ment:  prohMUiy  justifies  ho|^;  it 
is  sanctioned  by  experience. 

o^Ml  dcKChi  uw  dntt  vHk  eqval  ek«itop, 
Ifecf  qnil  Ifeoir  fm*^  ^7  'on*  >^ 
■er.  Dbtdeit. 


Bpynr,*  HIT*  Swin,  *  more  ikas 
ftie  or  dx  ■«■  «r  gntat  hi  %n  aff,  but  if  tbiy 
««t«  ullcd  the  «ortd  could  not  aland  before 
tkem.*  It  h  Vippy  thnelbre  for  uaakiBd  that  of 
IMS  uiae  thm  i*  bo  ^nirttfifjr.        Jounoii. 

CHANCK,    HAZARD. 

CHANGE,  V.  Accident,  chance. 
HAZARD  comes  from  the  oriental 
gar  and  tsar^  signifying  any  thin^:  bear- 
ing an  impression,  particularly  the  dice 
used  in  chance  games,  which  is  called 
b^  the  Italians  xara,  and  by  the  Spa^ 
niards  aMor. 

Both  these  terms  are  employed  ro 
mark  the  coarse  of  future  events,  which 
is  not  discernible  by  the  human  eye. 
With  the  Deity  there  is  neither  chance 
nor  hagard  ;  his  plans  are  the  result  of 
omniscience :  but  the  designs  and  ac- 
tions of  men  are  all  dependant  on 
cAaace  or  hazard. 

CAaace  may  be  favourable  or  unfa- 
vourable, more  commonly  the  former; 
hasuird  n  always  nnfavourable ;  it  is 
properly  a  species  of  chance.  There 
IS  a  chance  either  of  gaining  or  losing : 
there  is  a  hazard  of  Toiing. 

In  most  speculations  the  cAaiice  of 
wcceeding  scarcely  outweighs  the 
Asrerdot  losing. 


irtbuihw  fDmaa  the  food  evrat 

SMAnFKAir. 

neacb  wK  aad  lemnilii;  are  cfrtalo  and  babl- 
fm\  ffatH'M  of  tke  mlad,  yet  the  dNlaratlo« 
ff  tlwa,  «Mek  alrae  brtap  the  ivy«te,  k  itfb. 
IMt  !•  a  flaaiad 


CHANCE,  V,  Accident. 

TO  CHANCE,   V,  To  hoppCTU 

TO  CHANGE,   ALTER,   VARY. 

CHANGE,  in  French  changer,  is 
probably  derived  from  the  middle  Latin 
roaito  to  exchange,  signifying  to  uke 
one  tUna  for  another. 

ALT£K,  from  ihe  Latin  miter  ano* 


ther,  signifies  to  make  a  thing  bther'> 
wise. 

VARY,  in  Latin  vario  to  make  va- 
rious, comes  in  all  probability  from 
varus  a  spot  or  speckle,  which  is  of 
all  things  the  most  various. 

We  change  a  thing  by  potting  ano* 
ther  in  its  place ;  we  after  a  thing  by 
making  it  different  from  what  it  was 
before ;  we  vary  it  by  altering  it  in 
ditl'erenc manners  and  at  different  times. 
Vfe  change  our  clothes  whenever  we 
put  on  others:  ihe  tailor  alters  the 
clothes  which  are  found  not  to  fit; 
and  he  varies  th«>  fashion  of  making 
them  whenever  he  makes  new.  A 
man  cluinges  his  habits,  alters  his 
conduct,  and  varies  his  manner  of 
speaking  and  thinking,  according  to 
circumstances. 

A  thing  is  changed  without  altering 
its  kind  ;  it  is  a /t^*ei^  without  destroy* 
ing  its  id(*nrity ;  and  it  is  varied  with* 
out  destroying  tlw  similarity.  We 
change  our  habitation,  but  it  still  re- 
mains a  liabitation;  we  alter  our 
house,  but  it  still  remains  the  same 
house ;  we  vary  the  manner  of  paint** 
ing  and  decoration,  but  it  may  stn»ngly 
reiiemble  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  before  executed. 

The  pnieral  rraaedy  of  tbove  who  are  aofany 
wttbont  kBowlas  the  caaie.  It  chmmfe  nf  phiee. 

Jeaiiwiiu 

Ail  thiBf*  are  hvC  mUer^A,  nothi«|(  diets 
And  here  and  therp  th*  aobodled  tplrtt  Slee; 
By  time,  or  forri*,  or  aicknettt  diipoMCM'd, 
And  iedfei,  where  It  lifhla,  In  man  or  beaat. 

DBTonr. 

Tn  evwy  work  of  the  Imi^natlon,  the  dlspo- 
altlon  of  parts,  the  Inwrtloo  of  InciileotB,  and 
une  of  decorathms,  maj  be  rmried  a  the—mi 
wajrt  with  equal  propriety.  Joaaanu 

TO   CHANGE,   EXCHANGE, 
BARTER,  SUBSTITOTK. 

CHANGE,  V.  To  change,  alter. 

EXCHANGE  is  compounde^l  of  e 
or  ex  and  change,  signify mg  to  change 
in  the  place  of  another. 

BARTER  is  supposed  to  come  from 
the  French  barater,  a  sea  term  for  io' 
demnification,  and  abo  for  circumven- 
tion ;  hence  it  has  derived  the  mean-* 
ing  of  a  mercenary  exchange. 

SUBSTITUTE,  in  French  subf^titut, 
Latin  tubstUutus,  from  sub  and  staiuo, 
signihes  to  place  one  thing  in  the  room 
of  another. 

The  idea  of  putting  one  thing  in 
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the  place  of  another  is  cominoo  to 
idl  these  terms,  which  varies  in 
the  manner  and  the  object.  Change 
is  the  generic,  the  rest  are  specihc 
terms :  whatever  is  exchanged^  bar' 
tered,  or  tubttituiedy  is  changed ;  but 
not  vic^  vend.  Change  is  applied  in 
general  to  things  of  the  same  kind, 
or  of  different  kinds  ^  exchange  to 
articles  of  property  or  possession^ 
barter  to  all  articles  of  merchandise ; 
$ub$iihUe  to  all  matters  of  service  and 
office. 

Things  rather  than  persons  are  the 
proper  objects  for  changing  and  er- 
ckangingy  although  whatever  one  has 
a  control  over  may  be  changed^  or 
exchanged;  a  king  may  change  his 
ministers;  governments  excAange  pri- 
•oners  of  war.  Things  only  are  the 
|iR^per objects  for  barter;  but,  to  the 
•hameofhnmanity,  there  are  to  be  found 
people  who  will  barter  their  country- 
men, and  even  their  relatives,  for  a 
peltry  trinket. 

SubUUtUing  may  either  have  per- 
sons or  things  for  an  object ;  one  man 
may  be  gubstkuted  for  another,  or  one 
word  tubttUuted  for  another. 

The  act  of  changing  or  tubttituting 
requires  but  one  person  for  an  agent ; 
that  of  exchanging  and  bartering  re- 
oairea  two:  a  person  changes  his 
tbing^  or  mbttitutes  one  for  another; 
bat  one  person  exchanges  or  barters 
with  anotiier. 

Change  is  used  likewise  intransi- 
tively, ue  others  always  transitively ; 
things  change  of  themselves,  but  per- 
sons always  exchange,  barter,  or  sub- 
ititute  thio^.  Changing  is  not  nd- 
▼iseable,  it  is  seldom  advantageous; 
there  is  a  greater  chance  of  changing 
for  the  worse,  tlian  for  the  better ;  it 
is  set  on  foot  by  caprice  oftencr  than 
by  prudence  and  necessity.  Exchang- 
ing is  convenient;  it  is  founded  not 
so  much  on  the  intrinsic  value  of 
thinj^S,  as  their  relative  utility  to  the 
parties  concerned ;  its  end  is  mutual 
accommodation.  Bartering  is  profit- 
able; it  proceeds  upon  a  principle  of 
mercantile  calculation;  tlie  produc- 
tiveness, and  not  the  worth  of  the 
thing  is  considered;  its  main  object  is 
gain.  Substituting  is  a  matter  of 
necessity ;  it  sprioes  from  the  neces- 
sity of  supplyix^  a  deficiency  by  some 
equivalent;  it  serves  for  the  accom- 


modation of  the  party  whose  place  is 
filled  up. 

In  the  figorative  application  these 
terms  bear  the  same  analogy  to  each 
other.  A  person  changes  his  opinions ; 
but  a  proneness  to  such  changet 
evinces  a  want  of  firmness  in  the 
character.  The  good  kins  at  Us 
death  exchanges  a  temponu  for  an 
eternal  crown.  The  meicenaxy  trader 
barters  his  conscienGe  for  paltry  pelf. 
Men  of  dogmatical  tem|ier8  wubsttiute 
assertion  for  proof,  and  abuse  for  ar* 
gnment. 

TboM  who  bejrond  in  go  vW  ndtj  tad 
They  ctafife  tfadr  climate  only,  Mt  tkdr  miad. 

Canccii. 

Oar  Eofflidi  merehanC  coaterti  tka  tia  of  Mi 
own  conntry  into  gold,  and  exekmagm  to  wool 
for  rnUes. 


If  the  sraat  end  of  Mng  can  be  loet. 
And  tku  perverted  to  the  wonCof  criBn; 
Lrt  at  shake  off  dpprav*d  hamanlcy, 
Emchange  coadittoni  with  tho  tatafe 
Aod  for  hb  blaaieleM  loittact  barter 

Rav 

Let  never  Inwlted  beaaty  adoitt  a 
(nto  her  |ftesenee  the  wretdi  who  h 
iMnpteil  to  ridicule  rellploo,  and  to 
ether  aM*  (o  human  frailty.         Ha' 


CHANGS,  VARIATION, 
VICISSITUDB.    . 

CHANGE,  V.  To  change,  alter. 
VARIATION,     V.     To    change, 
alter, 

VICISSITUDE,  in  Fronch  vicim- 
tude,  Latin  viciuitudo,  from  vicissim 
by  turns,  si^iiies  changing  altematelj. 

Change  is  both  to  vicissitude  and 
variation  as  the  genus  to  the  species. 
Every  variation  or  viciuitude  is  a 
change,  but  every  change  is  not  a  vs* 
riation  or  vicissitude. 

Change  consists  simply  in  ceaiiDg 
to  be  the  same ;  variation  consists  in 
being  different  at  different  times ;  vi- 
cissitude  in  being  alternately  diffiuent 
and  the  same.  All  created  dungs  are 
liable  tu  change;  old  things  pasi 
away,  all  things  become  new :  the  hu- 
mours of  men,  like  Uie  dements,  are 
exposed  to  perpetual  variations  ;  bu* 
man  affairs,  like  the  seasons,  are  sub- 
ject to  frequent  vicissitudes,    ' 

Changes  in  governments  or  families 
are  seldom  attended  with  any  good 
effect.  ForiafioRsin  the  state.of  the 
atmosphere  are  indicated  by  tbe  ba- 
rometer or  thermometer.   Vtcisntuda 
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of  •  painful  nature  are  leas  dangerous 
than  those  which  elevate  men  to  an 
nnusnaL  state  of  grandeur.  By  the 
ibrmer  they  are  brought  to  a  sense  of 
themselves;  by  the  latter  they  are 
carried  beyond  themselves. 

HovMnsjpdj  w  thsopiMOBi  of  neo  ftltand 
by  a  ciBf^pt  ia  thalr  coodftloo.  Blaou 

Om  of  tto  eoopuiy  aflnaed  to  oi  be  bad 
acml^  lacloMd  tbt  Uqaor,  fbaad  fai  a  eoqaetle^i 
bMitaia  a  HMdl  tab«  aade  after  tbe  minnor  of 
■  vealbcr-flaHi;  bat  tbaC  laiteKd  of  acqaalotiof 
bkn  vltb  tba  vmrimUmu  of  tbe  atmo»pber«.  It 
ihowed  Mm  tba  qaalliet  of  tfaoie  penou  who 
cutcRd  the  laom  wbeia  H  stood.  AoonoM. 


VieUtUmde  wberii  foaad  tbe  mntlf7  crowd, 
Tbe  ikb  frow  poor,  tte  poor  becooM  ponr- 
pmd. 

CHANGSABLS,  MUTABLB,  VA- 
RIABLE, INCONSTANT,  FICKLB, 
VERSATILE. 

CHANGEABLE,  v.  To  change, 
mlier. 

MUTABLE,  from  the  Latin  nmto 
to  cfaanee*  is  the  same  as  changeable. 

VARIABLE,  V.  To  change. 

INCONSTANT,  compounded  of 
the  privative  in  and  conttanif  in  Latin 
amtUuu  or  con  and  Uo  to  stand  toge- 
ther or  remain  the  same,  signifies  an 
incapacicy  to  remain  the  same  for  any 
Jong  continuance. 

FICKLE  IS  most  probably  changed 
from  the  Latinyaci/ij  easy. 

VEXtSATILE,  in  Latin  versatilU 
from  verio  to  turn,  signifies  easy  to 
be  turned. 

ChangeahU  is  said  of  persons  or 
things;  wmtabie  is  said  of  things  only: 
human  beings  are  changeabUf  human 
affiiirs  are  mutable.  Changeable  re- 
soects  the  sentiments  and  opinions  of 
tne  mind  ;  variable,  the  state  of  the 
feelings;  inconstant,  the  affections; 
JickUt  the  inclinations  and  attach- 
ments; vertaJtile  the  application  of 
tbe  talents.  A  changeable  person  re- 
jects what  he  has  once  embraced  in 
order  to  take  up  something  new;  a 
variable  person  hkes  and  dislikes 
alternately  the  same  thinp ;  an  incon- 
Miani  person  likes  nothing  long;  a 
J^kle  person  likes  many  Uiings  suo- 
ce&sively  or  at  the  same  time ;  ti  vena- 
tile  person  has  a  talent  for  whatever 
be  liLes. 

Changeableneu  arises  from  a  want 
of  fixed  principles ;  variableneis  firom 
a  predominaDoe  of  buniour;  ineonr^ 


ttancy  from  a  selfish  and  unfeeling 
temper ;  fickleness  from  a  lightness  of 
mind;  versatility  from  a  flexibility  of 
mind.  Men  are  the  most  changeable 
and  inconstant ;  women  are  the  most 
variable  smA  fickle :  the  former  offend 
from  an  indifference  for  objects  in  ge- 
neral, or  a  diminished  attachment  for 
any  object  in  particular;  tbe  latter 
fit}m  an  excessive  warmth  of  feeling 
that  is  easily  biassed  and  ready  to 
seize  new  objects.  People  who  are 
changeable  in  tlieir  views  and  plans 
are  particularly  unfit  for  the  govern- 
ment of  a  state ;  those  who  arc  vari^ 
able  in  their  humours  are  unsuitable 
as  masters ;  people  of  an  inconttant 
character  ought  to  be  shunned  as 
lovers  ;  those  of  a  Jickle  disposition 
ought  nut  to  be  chosen  as  frieuds. 

Changeable,  variable,  inconstant, 
and  Jickle,  as  applied  to  persons,  are 
taken  in  the  bad  sense;  but  versa- 
tility  is  a  natural  gifl,  which  may  be 
employed  advantageously. 

I  baTo  no  taate 
or  popular  applause :  the  nolfty  prakn 
Of  giddjr  crowdii  ai  changaihU  as  wlad*. 

DaTosir. 

Witb  nvpwt  to  tbe  otber  alteratioai  wblch 
the  Saioo  Unfuai^  appean  to  bava  aadniBone, 
we  have  no  need  to  ioqalie  minatelj  bow  fkr  they 
have  proceeded  horn  tbe  nataral  muUihtUt^  of 
hiuoan  tpeL-cii,  especially  among  an  Qnleained 
people.  TvBwiuTT* 

With  God  there  is  no  rartableneu,  with  nsaa 
there  li  no  kUbilitj.  Hence  he  is  tkangmH$ 
io  his  i!<>sign«,  flekle  in  his  fHeadaMps,  SacCa- 
aUog  In  his  whola  cbaraeter.  Blau. 

The  dew,  the  hlossoma  of  the  tree. 

With  chams  ineotuUmt  sblae; 
Their  charms  were  his,  hot  woe  to  bo* 

Their  conctancj  was  mine.  Qoimmstu. 

I/ord  North  was  a  man  of  admirable  pafts| 
of  (tneral  knowledge,  otmvermtUe  andcnlaad* 
Inf ,  dtled  for  everjr  sort  of  borineaa,  of  MbUli 
wli  and  pleatanlrj,  and  of  a  deURhlltal  iiper. 


CHARACTER,   LBTTBR. 

CHARACTER  coiQes  from  the 
Greek  x/^^xtttpa^  signifying  an  im- 
pression or  marky  firoui  xv^'^  to  im- 
print or  stamp. 

LETTER,  in  French  lettre,  Latin 
litera^  is  probably  contracted  ftom 
legitera,  signifying  what  is  legible. 

Character  is  to  letter  as  the  genus 
to  the  species :  every  letter  is  a  cAo- 
racier ;  but  every  character  is  not  a 
letter.  Character  is  any  printed  mark 
that  terves  lo  ijetignate  aomthin§;  a 
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letter  if  a  spedes  of  ehanuUr  whidi 
it  the  ooiu»tituted  part  oF  a  word. 
8hurt-hand  aiid  hiero|^yphict  consnt 
cfcharacUr$y  but  not  of  letters. 

Character  is  employed  fijpiratifelj, 
Imt  letter  is  not.  A  grateful  person 
has  the  fiiwinrs  which  are  conferred 
upon  him  written  in  indelible  charac- 
ters  upon  bis  heart. 

A  dbdalmfkl,  a  rabcK  and  a  tocpicloiu  t^ia- 
par,  h  dbpli^ed  In  ekmrmetert  tbtt  arn  almost 
■■ivmally  vadantood.  HAWKCkWoRTB. 

CHARACTfiB,   REPUTATION. 

From  the  natural  sense  of  a  stamp 
or  mark  (v.  Character^  letter\  this 
word  is  figuratively  employed  K>r  the 
moral  mark  which  distinguishes  one 
man  from  another. 

REPUTATION,  from  the  French 
reputery  Latin  reputo  to  think^  signifies 
what  is  thought  of  a  person. 

CHARACTER  lies  in  the  roan ;  it 
IS  the  mark  of  what  he  is ;  it  shows 
itself  on  all  occasions :  reputation  de- 
pends apoi)  others;  it  is  what  they 
think  of  him. 

A  character  is  given  particularly: 
a  r^mtation  is  ibrmed  generally.  In- 
diriduals  give  a  character  of  another 
fipom  personal  knowledge :  public  opi- 
inon  coottitute  the  reputatum.  Cha- 
racter has  always  some  fecundation;  it 
is  a  positive  description  of  something : 
reputatum  has  more  of  conjecture  in 
it ;  its  fooroe  is  hearsay. 

It  is  possible  for  a  man  to  have  a 
fair  reputation  who  has  not  in  reality 
a  good  character;  although  men  of 
really  good  character  are  not  likely  to 
have  a  bi^i  reputation. 


L0C  a  Baa  iWak  what  maHltedet  of  thoM 
9momf  whon  be  dwdlt  are  toUllj  l|Mraai|  of 
bto  saiM  aad  ekmraeterf  bow  many  fasagiiM 
Ibnawlvea  too  nucb  oocnpltid  wkb  thrir  owa 
vaata  and  porraKi  to  pii)  hhii  tbe  IcaM  atlen- 
tloii ;  abd  wbne  Ms  reputmti»n  to  in  may  decree 
•imad,  bow  oAan  It  bai  bepe  atta^ed^  and  bow 
maaj  rtvak  are  dallj  rialog  to  abate  it.    Biuia. 

TO  CHARACTBRIZB,   V.  To  db- 

signate, 
TO  CHARGS,  V.  To  occuse. 

TO  CHANGE,  V.  To  Ottacl^ 

CHARGE,  V.  Care. 

CHARGE,  V.  Cost. 
.     CHARGBi  V.  Office* 


TO  CHARM,  KNCHAMT,  TAft- 
CINATB,  ENRAFTCTRE,  CAP- 
TIVATR, 

CHARM,  «.  ilffrMfioMf. 

ENCHANT  if  oompoonded  of  en 
and  chanty  signifying  to  act  apon  as 
by  the  power  of  chanting  or  music. 

FASCINATE,  in  Latin  faecino^ 
Greek  6  e^-nvp^  signified  originallj 
among  the  ancients  a  species  of  witck- 
craf^,  performed  by  the  eyes  or  the 
tongue. 

ENRAPTURE,  oompoonded  of  en 
and  rapture,  signifies  to  pot  into  a 
rapture :  and  rapture,  from  the  Latin 
rapio  to  seize  or  carry  awa^,  signifies 
the  state  of  being  earned  awmj ; 
whence  enrapture  signifies  to  put  into 
that  state. 

CAPTIVATE,  in  Latin  captivaiui, 
participle  of  captito,  from  oopio  to 
take,  signifies  to  take^  as  it  were,  pn- 
sooer. 

The  ides  of  an  irresistible  influence 
is  common  to  these  terms. 

Charm  ei  presses  a  less  ptywerfnl 
effect  than  eacAofi^ ;  a  cAami  is  sioK 
ply  a  magical  yerse  used  by  magicians 
and  sorcerers :  incantaiion  or  ewdhsnf- 
ment  is  the  use  not  only  of  verses  bat 
of  any  mysterious  ceremonies,  to  pro* 
duce  a  given  effect. 

To  charm  and  enchant  in  this  sense 
denote  an  operation  bv  means  of  words 
or  motions ;  to  fa$cinate  denotes  n 
operation  by  means  of  the  eyes  or 
tongue :  a  person  is  charmed  and  eis- 
chanted  voluntarily ;  he  is  /aedmaied 
involuntarily:  the  superstitious  have 
always  had  recourse  to  charwu  or  ei^ 
chamimentt,  for  the  purpose  of  alluring 
the  passions  of  love  or  hatred ;  the 
Greeks  believed  that  the  malipmnt 
influence  passed  by  fatcmatum  from 
the  eves  or  tongues  ofenvioos  pewons, 
which  infected  the  ambient  air,  and 
through  that  medium  penetrated  and 
corrupted  the  bodies  of  i|pim*liaDi| 
other  things. 

CharwM  and  mcAaft/ments  am  per- 
(brmed  by  persons  ;./aa6iiMfa0W  an 
performed  by  animals:  the  Ibrmer 
JiKve  always  some  supposed  good  iq 
new ;  the  latter  have  l^ways  a  mis- 
dnevons  tendency :  there  are  persons 
wfao  pretend  to  cAotm  away  the  tooth- 
fcbe,  or  other  pains  of  the  body; 
■oma  seiptou  are  said  to  Jmiv«  %/mr 
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tmding  power  in  tbeir  e]^«t,by  whidi 
diev  can  iill  the  eniouds  oo  wbran  thay 
hftre  fixed  them. 

Ftueinaie^  ms  well  as  the  others,  is 
taken  in  the  improper  sense :  chmt^ 
tfndUaf,  and  yiiscifialfy  are  employed 
to  describe  inorai  as  well  as  natural 
operations;  enrapture  and  captivate 
describe  eflfocts  on  the  mind  only :  to 
eAarm,  enehmWt^fueinate^  ami  enrep- 
twre^  designate  the  effects  produced 


by  physical  and  moral  objects;  cap- 
inate  des%nates  those  produced  by 
physical  o^ects   only:    we  may  be 
ekarmed,  or  enekmiedf  or  enraptured^ 
with  what  we  see^  hear,  and  learn ; 
we  mar  be  Jascimaied  with  what  we 
see  or  Jeam  ;  we  are  captivated  only 
with  what  we  see:   a  fine  voice,  a 
fine  prospect,  or   a   fine  sentiment, 
cAerau,  emckamtt^  or  enraptures;   a 
fine  person  Jmcimaies^  or  the  oonver- 
aatioB  of  a   peieon  is  fateinating ; 
beauty,  with  all  its  accompaniments, 
€^iwate$.   When  applied  to  the  same 
objecf  i^  cituWf  enckant,  and  enrap- 
ture^ rue  in  sense :  what  ckamu  pro- 
idaon  sweet  but  not  tumultuous  emo- 
tions;  in  this  sense  music  in  general 
cAcnas  a  musical  ear :  what  enchants 
flouset  the  feeliiigs  to  a  high  pitch  of 
tamultnoQs  delight;  in  this  manner 
the  mosi^an  is  enchanted  with  the 
finest  compositions  of  Handel  when 
performed  by  the  best  masters ;  or  a 
lover  ot'die  country  is  enchanted  with 
Swiss  scenery:  to  enrapture  is  to  ab- 
sorb all  the  sections  of  the  soul ;  it 
is  of  loo  riolent  a  nature  to  be  either 
lasting  or  frequent ;  it  is  a  term  appli- 
cable ooly  to  persons  of  an  enthusias- 
tic character. 

What  charms^  enchants^  and  enrap- 
dmrtt,  only  afibrds  pleasure  for  the 
time;  mhMt  fascinates  and  captivates 
-rivets  the  mind  to  the  object:  the 
fcffiner  three  convey  the  idea  of  a  vo- 
iBBCaiy  alovement  of  the  mind,  as  in 
the  proper  sense ;  the  latter  two  imply 
a  species  of  forcible  action  on  the 
mind,  which  deprives  a  person  of  his 
Aee  agency ;  Che  passions,  as  well  as 
the  ufecuons,  are  called  into  play 
whilst  the  understanding  is  passive, 
which,  with  leggrd  to  fascinate,  may 
be  to  the  injury  of  the  subject :  a 
loose  woman  may  have  it  in  her  power 
Mofueinmief  and  a  modsst  woman  to 

eoBtiaatii^ 


■»  flilr  •  liiJMips  %.9m%wfd  iStat  mmiMmg 

Imlgllt.  OlUBRTWkR. 

Mwfe  tea  ckmrmt  to  Motiw  tht  MvagB  \nan. 

COKOISVB. 

TrvHl  Bot  too  wodi  to  tliat  tndianHng  turn  i 
Bnot)^  a  tharmi  Sot  mod  tte  dkarm  will 
fut,  OBYim. 

One  wo«UI  tlilnk  tWre  ««■  wamt  klod  of^ht- 
efiMrffojt  to  the  vjm  •€  ft  laiirclivie  of  pcoflt, 
whea  iaitiiiff  tMoffSkm  apoa  oae  yenoa. 


Ho  pIftjM  »  owoetlytftBd  m  twoKlj  ho^ 
Thftt  oo  each  aole  th*  ojinqpfKi'tfandieace  baif. 

Hut  Wm.  Jobs*. 

Har  Ibna  Che  patriots  nke  eoBOear4, 

WKh  «BdM  MandhhaMvtt  the  boi^d, 

Aad  drew  the  capiicated  crovd.  Hooas. 

CHARM,  V,  Grace, 
CHARM,  V,  Pleasure^ 
CHARMING,  V.  Delightful. 
CHARMS,  V.  Attractions, 
CHASM,  V.  Breach. 

TO  CHASTBIir,  TO  CHASTISE. 

CHASTEN,  CHASTISE,  both 
come  through  the  French  ch&tier^ 
from  the  Latin  castigOj  which  is  com- 
pounded of  castuM  and  ago  to  make 
pure. 

Chasten  has  most  regard  to  the  end, 
chastixe  to  the  means ;  the  former  is 
an  act  of  the  Deity,  the  latter  a  human 
action  :  God  chastens  his  faithful  peo- 
ple to  cleanse  them  from  their  trans- 
gressions ;  parents  chastise  their  chil- 
dren to  prevent  the  repetition  of  faults : 
afflictions  are  the  means  which  he 
adopts  for  chastening  those  whom  he 
wishes  to  make  more  obedient  to  his 
will ;  stripes  are  the  means  by  which 
offenders  are  chastised. 


By  rppaJrinc  MNiieUinei  to  the  boate  of  i 
lag;  joa  woald  c/uuieH  the  loBUne^  of  faaej. 

Bad  ehanelen  are  diepeiaed  ahroad  with  pre« 
failoa ;  I  hope  fbr  example*!  eake,  aad  (m  pa- 
ahbaeats  are  dfilfcoed  by  the  civil  power)  ntoro 
for  the  delhrerfnf  the  laaoceot,  thaa  the  chattiM* 
iNflhecttlltj.  HoaiiB. 

cHAsnry,  co'ntinence. 

CHASrmr,  in  French  chastiti, 
Latin  castitas,  comes  from  castus  pure, 
and  the  Hebrew  kedish  sacred. 

CONTINENCE,  in  French  conti-^ 
nencCf  Latin  continentia,  from  conti- 
nens  and  contineo,  signifies  the  act  of 
keeping  one's  self  within  bounds. 

Tliese  two  terms  are  eaually  em- 
ployed in  relation  to  the  pleasures  of 
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CHEAT. 


CHECK. 


sense:  both  are  virtues,  but  suffici- 
ently distinct  in  their  characteristics. 

^CkaMy  prescribes  rules  for  the 
indulgence  of  these  pleasures;  con- 
tinence altogether  ipteraicts  their  use. 
Chastity  extends  its  views  to  whatever 
may  bear  the  smallest  relation  to  the 
object  which  it  proposes  to  regulate ; 
it  controls  the  thoughts,  words,  looks, 
attitudes,  food,  dress,  company,  and 
in  short  the  whole  mode  of  living :  am- 
iinence  simply  confines  itself  to  the 
privation  ofthe  pleasures  themselves : 
It  is  possible,  therefore,  to  be  chaste 
without  being  confinen/,  and  continent 
without  being  chaste. 

Chastitu  is  suited  to  all  times,  ages, 
and  conditions;  continence  belongs 
only  to  a  state  of  celibacy  :  the  Chris- 
tian'religion  enjoins  chastity ^  as  a  posi- 
tive duty  on  all  its  followers ;  the  Ro- 
mish religion  enjoins  continence  on  its 
clerical  members :  old  age  renders  men 
contineniy  although  it  seldom  makes 
them  chaste. 

It  falU  me  here  to  write  of  choititjif^ 

Thftt  Tairoct  Tlctoe  far  above  tbe  rnt.     Spkmsii. 

Wbra  Pjtincoraa  enjoioed  onbii  dhciplet  an 
abitlneDce  from  beanii,  it  bn  bera  tboughl  bj 
tome  an  injanctlon  only  of  etmiinenry, 

Baovm'k  Vuloak  ERaoaa. 

TO  CHASTISE,  V.  To  chosieiu 
TO  CHAT,  r.  To  babble. 

CHATTELS,  V,  Goods. 

TO  CHATTER,  V,  To  babble. 
TO  CHEAPEN,  V.  To  buy. 

TO  CHEAT,  DEFRAUD,  TRICK. 

CllKAT,  in  Saxon  cetta,  in  all  pro- 
bability comes  from  captum  and  capio, 
as  deceit  comes  from  decipio. 

D£FRAUD,  compounded  of  de  and 
fraudj  signifies  to  practise  Jraud,  or 
to  obtain  by  fraud. 

TRICK,  in  French  tricher,  German 
trugen,  signifies  simply  to  deceive,  or 
get  the  better  of  any  ouc. 

The  idea  of  deception  which  is  com- 
mon to  these  terms,  varies  in  degree 
and  circumstance. 

One  cheats  by  a  gross  falsehood; 
one  defrauds  by  a  settled  plan ;  one 
tricks  by  a  sudden  invention :  cheat" 
ing  is  as  low  in  its  ends,  as  it  is  base 
in  its  means ;  cheats  are  contented  to 
gain  by  any  means  ;  defrauding  is  a 


terious  measure  j  its  ooDseqneiicas  aie 
serious,  both  to  the  perpetimtor  and 
the  sufferer.  A  person  cheats  at  play ; 
he  defrauds  those  who  place  conEdence 
in  him. 

Cheating  is  not  punishable  by  laws; 
it  involves  no  other  conseqoeDce  than 
the  loss  of  character;  yWittiif  are  piw 
nished  in  every  form,  even  with  death, 
when  the  occasion  requires;  tb^ 
strike  at  the  root  of  all  confidoioe, 
and  affect  the  public  security :  tricl^ 
ing  is  a  species  of  dextrous  ckeistiHg  ; 
the  means  and  the  end  are  aluM 
trifling.  Dishonest  people  cheat ;  vil- 
latus  defraud ;  cunnmg  people  trick. 

If  (s*flr  ambiUoa  did  my  foscj  cAeaC 
With  auy  wiih  go  mean  as  Co  be  ^tnl\ 
CoDdnue.  lli-at*n,  still  fhNn  me  fo  renove 
The  hamble  blentns*  of  that  lifb  I  lotp. 

COVLBT. 

Thoa,  varlrt,  doit  thy  natter^  galas  dfltoir, 
Tbo«  milk**!  bbewm,  and  ollca  twiec  ao  hoar; 
Of  frawaad  fodder  thoa  4(/Wdi^«C  tbe  dasM. 
And  of  the  mother 'c  dugi  the  itanriac  lanhi. 


•  Beaox6e :  *«  CliatUst^  contiaenee.** 


He  who  bai  the  character  of  a  craftj  trickim^ 
roan  is  eatlielj  deprived  of  a  priacipal  iMlrm- 
ment  of  bntteea,  tnrat,  whence  he  wlU  fodao- 
thlB(  «neeeed  to  hb  with.  Bacow. 

TO  CHECK,  CURB,  CONTROL. 

All  these  terms  express  a  speciet 
of  restr^ning. 

CHECK  and  CURB  are  figurative 
expressions  borrowed  from  natural 
objects.  Cheeky  in  French  ccAcc, 
German  schachf  chess,  is  the  name  in 
those  languages  for  the  king  in  tbe 
game  of  cness,  whence  it  signifies  aa 
a  verb  to  exert  a  restrictive  power : 
ctir6,  from  the  thing  ctir6,  by  which 
horses  are  kept  in,  signifies  in  like 
manner,  a  coercive  restraining. 

CONTIIOL  is  probably  contracted 
from  counterroU,  that  is,  to  turn 
against  an  object,  to  act  against  it. 

To  check  is  to  throw  obstacles  in  the 
way  to  impede  the  course;  to  curb  is 
to  bear  down  by  the  direct  exerdse  of 
force,  to  prevent  from  action;  to  coift- 
trol  is  to  direct  and  turn  the  course : 
the  actions  of  men  are  checked  ;  their 
feelings  are  curbed;  their  actions  or 
feelings  are  controlled. 

External  means  are  employed  in 
checking  or  controlling  ;  external  or 
intenial  means  are  employed  in  cvrfr- 
ing:  men  check  and  control  others; 
they  curb  themselves  or  others :  young 


CHECK. 


CHECK. 
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people  ought  always  to  be  checked 
wbeoever  Uiey  discover  a  too  forward 
temper  in  the  presence  of  their  supe- 
liors  or  elders ;  it  is  necessary  to  curb 
those  who  are  of  an  impetuous  tem- 
per,  and  to  keep  yonth  under  control, 
undl  they  have  within  themselves  the 
restrictive  power  of  jodgemenf  to  curb 
their  passions,  and  control  their  inor- 
dinate appetites. 

UnUmited  power  cannot  with  pro- 
priety be  entrusted  to  any  individual, 
or  limited  body  of  individuals;  there 
oug^t  in  every  state  to  be  a  legitimate 
means  of  checking  any  one  who 
shows  a-  dispoution  to  exercise  an 
undue  aathonty;  but  tu  invest  the 
people  with  this  office  is  in  fact  glv* 
ing  back,  into  the  bands  of  the  coro- 
munity,  that  which  for  the  wisest  pur- 
poses was  taken  from  them  by  the 
institution  of  gorerumeut:  it  is  giv- 
ing a  restraining  p<»wer  to  those  who 
themselves  are  most  in  want  of  being 
restrained;  whose  uiigoveroable  pas- 
sions require  to  be  cuH>ed  by  the  iron 
arm  of  power ,  whose  unruly  wills  re- 
quire all  the  inBuence  of  wisdom  and 
authority  to  control. 

tt  &om  not  lie  wderUie  check 
I,  b  afC  to  duaawmee  iato  rathailaMn. 

Aooitioif. 

I  been  deem^  of  u^, 
«Dd  torur6abDK; 
li  clear, 
are  a  maik  we  wear. 

C'OWPBB. 


Tbapolator 

To  teach  f<iod 
Admit  htr«e« 


No 


prlraCe  view*  and  pataions  plead, 
auJoMifj  to  black  a  deed; 
wWatke  aiprjr  lempest  cloudt  the  •oal, 
liaj  dirfcea  leacoo  and  her  roune  control. 

TilOMSOM. 

TO  CHECK,  CHIDE,  REPRIMAND, 
REPROVE,  REBUKE. 

CHECK,  r.  To  check,  curb. 

CHIDE  is  in  Saxon  cidan,  proba- 
Uj  oounected  with  cyldan  to  scold. 

&£PRIMAND  b  coinpouuded  of 
^  pntative  syllable  repri  and  mundy 
in  Latiii  mando  to  commend,  sigiiify- 
^  Dot  to  commend. 

&EPROVEy  in  French  reprouver, 
^^  reprobo,  is  compounded  of  the 
pnvabTe  syllable  re  and  probo,  signify- 
H  to  find  the  contrary  of  good,  that 
^1  to  find  bad,  to  blame. 

^£fiUK£  is  compounded  of  re 
^buktf  in  French  bouche  the  mouth, 
^^SoifjiDg  to  stop  the  mouth. 


The  idea  of  expressing  one's  disap- 
probatiou  of  a  person's  conduct  is 
common  to  all  these  terms. 

A  person  is  checked  that  he  may 
not  continue  to  du  what  is  offensive; 
he  is  chidden  for  what  he  has- done 
that  he  may  not  repeat  it:  imperti* 
nent  and  Ibrward  people  require  to  be 
checked f  that  they  may  not  become  in« 
tolerable ;  thoughtless  people  are  chid- 
den when  they  give  hurtful  proofb  of 
their  carelessness. 

People  are  checked  by  actions  and 
looks, as  well  as  words;  tlieyare  chid" 
den  bv  words  only:  a  timid  person 
is  easfly  checked ;  the  want  even  of 
due  enamragemcnt  will  serve  to  damp 
his  resolution  :  the  young  are  perpetu* 
ally  falling  into  irregularities  which 
require  to  be  chidden. 

To  chide  marks  a  stronger  degree  of 
displeasure  than  reprimand,  and  re- 
primand  than  reprove  or  rebuke;  a 
person  may  chide  or  reprimand  in 
anger,  he  reproves  and  rebukes  with 
coolness :  great  offences  call  forth  for 
chidings;  omissions  or  mistakes  occa- 
sion liT  require  a  reprimand ;  irregu- 
larities of  conduct  give  rise  to  reproof; 
and  improprieties  of  behaviour  de- 
mand rebuke. 

Chiding  and  reprimanding  are  em- 
ployed for  oflfences  against  the  indi- 
vidual, and  in  cases  where  the  greatest 
disparity  exists  in  the  station  of  the 
parties  ;  a  child  is  chid  by  his  parent; 
a  servant  is  reprimanded  by  his  mas- 
ter. 

Reproving  and  rebuking  have  less 
to  do  with  the  relation  or  station  of 
the  parties,  than  with  the  nature  of 
the  otfence:  wisdom,  age,  and  expe- 
rience, or  a  spiritual  mission,  give  au- 
thority to  reprove  or  rebuke  those 
whose  a)nduct  has  violated  any  law, 
humiin  or  divine:  the  prophet  Nathan 
reproved  king  David  for  his  heinous 
ot)'ences  against  his  Maker  ;  our  Savi- 
our  rebuked  Peter  for  his  presumptu- 
ous mode  of  speech. 

But  ira  clamVouM  vile  pK'beian  rooe. 
Him  with  repnttf  be  ckeclc'd,  or  tta^  with 
blowf.  Pops. 

Hii  boQ*e  waa  known  (oall  the  Tairnnt  tnfai. 
He  ehii  their  wanderluga,  but  ceUevM  their  pain. 

GoLoaiuni. 
Tbh  lort  of  lan(niage  wai  Terj  lererdj  re- 
prtmandfd  by  the  Ceiuor,  who  liild  the  erinloal 
**  thiC  lie  rpo\f  In  contempt  of  the  court.^ 

Aooiaoa  avo  8rcu. 


ios 


CHEEB. 


CHEERFUL. 


Hevbo  akteawoanoBly  ththapplww  of  blm 
«bom  h«  reynwes^  will  alwajn  have  the  mth- 
ftetfoBOfeitheff  obmofng  or  dcKrving  kindneM. 

JOBVIOM. 

WIfli  ftlt  tbe  teAraMtes  of  bk  dinlpln  he 
MlBljrbore;  tad  hb retaleei  vera  bIM  wh<>a 
Ihdr  piof  ocaUms  wan  giwt  Bijub. 


TO  CHECK,   STOP. 

CHECK,  V.  To  cheeky  curb. 

STOP,  V.  Gestation, 

To  check  is  to  cause  to  more  sbwl y ; 
to  ffo/i  is  to  cause  not  to  move  iit  all : 
tbe  growth  of  a  plant  is  checked  wheu 
it  does  not  grow  so  fast  as  usual ;  its 
growtli  is  dopped  when  it  ceases  alto- 
gether to  grow  :  the  water  of  a  river 
}s  stopped  by  a  dam ;  the  rapidity  of 
its  course  is  checked  by  the  interven- 
tion of  rocks  and  sands. 

\Vhen  applied  to  persons,  to  check 
ik  always  contrary  to  tlie  will  of  the 
sufferer ;  but  to  stop  is  often  a  matter 
of  indifference,  if  not  directly  service- 
able :  one  is  checked  in  his  career  of 
success  by  some  untoward  event;  one 
is  stopped  on  ajoumey  by  the  meeting 
of  ainend. 

In  a  moral  application  these  terms 
bear  a  simiUur  analogy;  check  has 
tbe  import  of  diminishuiK ;  ttop  that 
of  destroying  or  causing  to  cease: 
numy  evils  may  be  easily  checked,  to 
which  it  would  not  be  easy  to  put  an 
aflSBCtual  stop. 


the  BdmooMkMS  wUeb  yen  re- 
tl0  vWhta  i— omfcy  of  the  world, 
Mor  the  deefauntloMor  ibe  lN«lae  dtoptaMne,  be 
Mflclmt  Co  ekeek  yoer  thoegfatleM  cereer  i 

BlJUK. 

Ea^boMmM  io  the  deep  where  noIUwd  iio, 
Mecbtah*  her  patleaC  ioim  befiiie  me  itaed, 
TVHeei  the  broad  oceaa  ksaae  agahHt  the  land, 
AwA  eedeloas  to  iCop  the  comfaf  tide, 
|jUt  the  tail  ramping  artUcUl  pride. 


TOCHBER,   ENCOURAGE, 
COMFORT. 

CHEER,  V.  To  animate. 

ENCOURAGE,  compounded  of  en 
and  courage,  signifies  to  inspire  with 
courage. 

COMFORT  is  compounded  of  com 
or  cum,  and  fort  is  strong,  signifying  to 
invigorate  or  strengthen. 

To  cheer  regards  the  spirits;  to 
encourage  the  resolution:  the  sad 
require  to  be  cheered;  tho  timid  to 
be  encouragedm  Mirthful  company  is 
suited  to  eheer  those  who  labour  under 


4ny  depression  ;  the  prospect  o 
cess  encourages  those  woohai 
object  to  obtain. 

To  cheer  and  contort  have 
regard  to  the  spirits,  but  the 
differs  in  degree  and  manner :  tc 
expresses  more  than  to  comfbri 
former  signifying  to  produce  a 
sentiment,  the  latter  to  lesi 
remove  a  painful  one :  wt 
cheered  in  tne  moments  of  de 
ency,  whetlier  from  real  or  imf 
causes ;  we  are  comforted  in  tli 
of  distress. 

Cheering  is  mostly  effected 
discourse  of  others;  comfort 
effected  by  the  actions,  as  well 
words,  of  others.  Nothing  tend 
to  cheer  the  droopiiis  soul  tfa 
deariug  e&pressions  oftendemt! 
those  we  love ;  the  most  el 
means  of  comforting  the  po 
afflicted,  is  by  relievmg  thair 
The  voice  of  the  benevolent  ; 
cheering  to  tlie  aching  heai 
looks  encourage  the  suSerer  to  t 
his  griefs ;  his  hand  is  open  to 
nister  relief  and  contort. 

The  creatioa  ta  a  perpetval  imtf 
■aa;  ercry  thios  he  loes  cAeere  msi 
hiuu 

Cooaplaimice  prodacee  good  aatvn 
taal   beaerolt^ee,    encHuvgct   thm 
■oothf  the  turbolent,  humiaiaee  the  ft 
dtetlngnlsbts  a  wchsty  of  civllind  penM 
copfiwloo  of]  nvagKi. 

Sleep  iddooi  ? Mta  sorrow. 

When  It  does,  it  k  a  ceai/erler.     Rba 

There  are  writen  of  gnat  dbtlactioa 
made  It  aa  aifameat  tar  proridenee^ 
wholo  earth  b  covered  with  frera,  ra 
with  anj  other  color,  aa  belas  racb  a  i 
tare  of  licht  and  ihadet  that  co«|^ 
■treostbcBi  tbe  cje,  lostead  of  veid 
SrieviDs  It. 

CHEERFUL,  MERRY^SPEIC 

GAY. 

CHEERFUL  signifies  full  c 
or  of  that  which  cheers  (v.  To  a 

MERRY,  in  Saxon  merig^ 
bably  connected  with  the  wor 
and  the  Latin  meretrix  a  stnu 

SPRIGHTLY  is  contractt 
spiritedly. 

GAY  is  connected  with  ja^ 
cttndj  in  Latin  Jacitfi^tf«,  ma 
dehcht. 

Gieerful  marks  an  unrufflec 
spirits;  with  iwirM  there  |8  : 
tumult  and  noise;  with  tpri^ 


CHBBRFOL^ 


CHIEF. 
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nin  IS  nxira  boojBiic j  i  gonHy  con* 
picfteiMlB  mufih  and  indukeDoe.  A 
tkeerfiil  peraon  ftiniles;  Ute  merry 
pmon  laugliB;  the  tprigkify  peraon 
duon;  the  gay  person  mes  his 
pleesore. 

The  cketrful  conntenence  remeiiis 
eheerfuii  it  mei^s  the  cnntentment  of 
the  heart,  and  its  freedom  from  pain : 
the  merry  face  will  of^en  look  sad  ;  a 
trifle  will  tarn  mtftA  into  sorrow :  tlie 
fpyvAl/iaen  of  Tonth  is  often  stic- 
cee£d  by  the  lisUessiiess  of  liodily  in- 
finmtVi  or  the  g^oom  of  despondency : 
gaiety  is  at  tranutory  as  the  pleasures 
npon  which  it  subsists ;  it  is  often  fol- 
lowed by  snileoness  and  discontent. 

CAeerfuimett  is  an  habitual  state  of 
the  mind ;  mtirtA  is  an  occa&iunal  ele- 
vation of  the  spirits ;  iprightlineu  lies 
in  the  temperature  and  flow  of  the 
blood  i  goidy  depends  altogetlicr  on 
eitenial  circumstances.  Uelipon  is 
the  best  promoter  of  cheerf'ulnest ;  it 
makes  its  possessor  pleased  with  him- 
self and  all  around  him ;  company  and 
wine  are  but  too  often  the  only  pn^ 
moteia  of  wUrth;  youth  and  health 
w31  natorally  be  attended  with  tprigkt- 
Uneu;  a  soccession  of  piensures, 
an  exemption  from  care,  and  the  ba- 
nishment of  thought,  will  keep  gaiety 
alive. 

Sprightlineu  and  mirth  are  seldom 
employed  but  iu  the  proper  sense  as 
lespects  persons :  but  cheerful  mid  gay 
■reeatended  to  different  objects;  as 
a  ekeerfkl  prospect,  a  cheerful  room, 
py  attire,  a  gay  scene,  gay  coloars, 

I  Ime  alwus  pwfcticd  rAcr^:/WliiMf  to 
mnk  t  the  latter  I  eomkkr  an  •■  act,  the  for- 
Hraaaakaba<irtkeBiiad.  JWrt*  to  thort  and 
;  dhccc/%iijir««  fiaed  and  pennanent. 

AODUOM. 

■Bj  be  diffidrd  iato  tke  ««rrjr  and 

Ha  wbM,  vko  both  of  them  nuke  a  tctj  food 

he  epcdes  m  loof  aa  th^  keep  tbeir 

bweoon  tnm  deKcoenttaff  iato  tbo 

AoDiaoa. 


^itVi 


aasioMftr 


CopUriioaJd 


\H  affafn, 
de»l|B»  prepami 
theabapeaMl  fJMO 
•Bd  tbe  tpHgkttif  grace. 

DaVDBH. 


la— I  ■adyiitadlaplaya 
O^  ipriiktljf  laad  of  mirth  and  wclal  eiae^ 
llaiM  »lib  tb^arfT,  wbea  an  tbe  world  caa 

GouwUBi* 


TO  GHSBisH,  V.  Tojbsier. 
TO  CHSRI8H,  v.  To  noufish. 
TO  ciiiDB,  V.  To  check* 

CHIKF,  PRINCIPAL,  MAIN. 

CHIEF,  in  French  ehe/,  fiom  the 
Latin  c^put  the  head,  signifies  belong- 
inf(  tc>  tlie  uppermost  part. 

PUfNCIPAL,  in  Fivnch  pranci^i; 
Latin  principalU,  comfs  from  princept 
a  chief  or  prince,  signifying  belonging 
to  a  prince. 

Main,  from  the  Latin  magntu, 
signifies  to  a  great  degree. 

ChUf  respects  order  and  rank ; 
principal  has  regard  to  importaaoe 
and  respectability ;  main  to  degree  or 
quantity.  We  speak  of  a  chief  c\erV  j 
a  commander  in  chief;  the  chief  per- 
son in  a  city :  hot  the  prindprnl  peo- 
ple in  a  city;  the  principal  circum- 
stances in  a  narrative,  and  the  main 
object. 

The  chief  cities,  as  mentioned  by 
getrgraphers,  era  those  which  are 
classed  in  the  fin»t  rank ;  the  principal 
cities  generally  include  those  wmdi 
are  the  most  considerable  for  wealth 
and  population ;  these,  however,  are 
not  always  technically  comprehended 
under  the  name  of  chief  cities  :  the 
main  end  of  men's  exertions  is  the  ao-* 
quirement  of  wealth. 

Wbai  !■  maa. 
If  Ui  eM^good  and  nirfcrt  of  his  tloae 
Be  bat  to  tleep  aiidfisedl  A  beast,  do  mofe! 


(B^JKERFOLy  V.'Gladf 


Tbe  ri^  wbkb  one  oBaa  bw  to  tbe  actioaa  of 
aaotber,  ft  faoenlljr  borrowed,  or  derifod  fron 
one  or  botb  oftbeM  two  freat  orlginab,  prodac- 
tloa  or  poiMwion,  whicb  two  are  eertalaljr  tbe 
principal  and  muU  ondosbted  ricbta.tbat  take 
place  in  tbe  world.  Soinrs. 

To  tbe  aecideatal  or  adfentUioai  partaoT  Pa- 
radiM  Lofl,  •one  tllKfat  nccpUoaa  maj  be  made ; 
b«c  Ibe  mcfo  fkbrfe  h  fanoMveabty  tupportrd. 

JOUJISOJI. 

CHIEF,    LKADBR,   CHISFTAIN, 
HEAD. 

CHIEF  and  CHIEFTAIN  signify 
he  who  is  chief  {v.  Chief). 

LEADER,  from  to2ead,andH£AD 
from  the  head^  suflicieudy  designate 
their  own  signification. 

CAie/*  respects  precedency  in  civil 
matters ;  leader  regards  the  direction 
of  enterprises:  chieftain  is  employed 
forthetapanoruifluiitary  lank;  and 


i 
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CHILDISH. 


CHOOSE. 


head  for  the  superior  in  general  con- 
cerns. 

Among  sava^s  the  chief  of  every 
tribe  is  a  despotic  prince  within  his  own 
district.  Factions  and  parties  in  a 
state,  like  savage  tribes,  must  have  their 
ieadert,  to  whom  they  are  blindly  de- 
TOted,  and  by  whom  they  are  msti- 
eated  to  every  desperate  proceeding. 
Hobbers  have  their  chieftaintf  who 
plan  and  direct  every  thinEy  having  an 
unlimited  power  over  the  band.  iThe 
heads  of  families  were,  in  the  primitive 
ages,  the  chieft,  who  in  conjunction 
regulated  the  affairs  of  state. 

Chiefs  have  a  pennanent  power, 
which  may  doecena  by  inheritance  to 
branches  of  the  same  families :  leaders 
and  chieftains  have  a  deputed  power 
with  which  they  are  invested,  as  the 
time  and  occasion  require :  heads  have 
a  natural  power  springing  out  of  the 
nature  of  their  birth,  rank,  talents, 
and  situation ;  it  is  not  hereditary,  but 
successive. 

Chiefs  ought  to  have  superiority  of 
birth  combined  with  talents  for  ruling; 
leaders  and  chieftains  require  a  bold 
and  enterprising  spirit;  head$  should 
have  talents  for  directing. 

No  dki^llke  tbee,  IfeoeiUieBi^  Gntee  c<mlil 

To  mantel  umlM  in  (he  duty  field.         Pors. 

Their  coiulmBt  emalatlim  in  mllUuy  renown 
dtaMlved  not  thU  in? lolable  fHeodahlp  which  Ihe 
ancient  SaxoM  proftiased  to  thdr  dU^/lafM  and 
to  oadi  other.  Hoan. 

8an«o  alledfed  (hat  he  was  then  dependant 
apon  the  Lord  T^rconnel,  who  wai  an  implicit 
follower  of  the  miniftry ;  and,  being  eajolned  hj 
him,  not  wtthont  menacei^  to  write  In  piain  of 
hb  leader,  he  had  not  ■nfldent  Riolation  to 
•acrifiee  tike  pleamre  of  afloence  to  that  of 
tntegrlij.  Jomaoa. 

As  each  Ic  mora  able  to  dlitinKaMi  hiraeelf  as 
the  head  of  a  party,  he  wQl  lea  readily  be  made 
a  follower  or  amoclate.  Joimoa. 

CHIEFLY,  V.  Especially. 
CHIEFTAIN,  V.  Chief. 


INFANTINE. 

in  the  manner  of 


CHILDISH, 

CHILDISH  is 
a  cMld, 

INFANTINE  is  in  the  manner  of 
an  infimt. 

Whi 


pie  or  ibolisb;  what  M/oMff  do  b 
oommonlj  pretty  and  et^gagpag;  tharo- 
fore  childish  is  taken  in  the  body  and 
infaniine  in  the  good  sense.  Oilduk 
manoen  are  veir  offensive  in  thoie 
who  have  ceaseci  according  to  their 
years  to  be  children;  the  infamimd 
actions  of  some  childroi  evince  a  ainH 
plicity  of  character. 

It  may  fkvqaeatiy  be  nmaifced  of  the  \ 
and  •pecalatlrr,  that  they  aie  peond  of 
and  that  their  amuemeata  laaio  MfolM 
chUdUh,  Ja 

The  laj  reeords  the  laboon  and  (he  pralm^ 
And  all  th*  fanmoctal  acts  of  HereolH : 
Fint  how  the  mighty  babe,  when  cwathM  li  haaft^ 
The  lerpenta  Kianfled  with  Mi  fi|/SBrt  1 


CHILL,    COLD. 

CHILL  and  COLD  are  bat  varia- 
tions of  the  same  word,  in  GeimaD 
kaltj  &c. 

Chill  expresses  less  than  cold^  that 
is  to  say,  it  expresses  a  degree  q£cM, 
llie  weather  is  oflen  chufy  in  sum- 
mer ;  but  it  is  cold  in  winter. 

We  speak  of  taking  the  chill  off 
water  when  the  cold  is  in  part  re- 
moved ;  and  of  a  chill  running  throng 
the  frame  when  the  cold  begjni  feo 
penetrate  the  frame  that  ia  in  a  itato 
of  warmth. 

When  men  once  raach  their  aatamn,  Icfclt  Jiga 
FUl  of  apace,  aa  jeliow  ieavti  fkwa  tsam; 
Till  left  qnlte  nahed  of  their  happlaM^ 
In  (he  ckUl  blaiti  of  winter  fhey  eipln.  T 

That  eaae  after  tonmnt  iapleaenni  tat 
and  we  are  veiy  agifiably  recnl 
body,  tkWed  with  the  weather,  la 
oovvrlBf  ito  aatnral  tepidity ;  bntttojay 
when  we  have  foifotthe  eoUL 

TO  CHOAK,  V.  To  suffocaJte. 
CHOICE,  t;.  option. 
cuoLBR,  V.  Anger. 

TO  CHOOSE,  PRBFBR. 

CHOOSE,  in  French  chcitir,  Gcr-  - 
man  kiesen,  from  the  Frendi  cAer,  ^ 
Celtic  choe  dear  or  good,  signifiei  to  ' 
hold  good. 

PREFER,  in  French  ;)r^^er«r,Iittin.^ 
prmferOf  compounded  of prm  wnAJwn^ 
to  take  before,  signifies  to  take 
thing  rather  than  another. 

*To  cAooie is  to  prrfer  as  the  geni 


hat  children  do  is  frequently  sim- 

•  The  Abb«  Gfaraid,  nndw  the  article  ehtiHr.pr^fkrer^  ha«  levwacd  thii  rale;  batM  I 
from  a  confuilon  of  thoaght,  which  penradea  the  wholoof  hb  llhlnllun  oa  thcie 
Eooband  ha«  coatroTerled  bb  poalttaoa  with  lanM  dcpw  «f  asaamib    1 
•mifitweftho 


Hes :  we  always  tkooit  in 
Bbnt  we  do  iiot  rIitbjs  pre- 
bij.  To  choott  is  10  take 
Ml  Iliad  of  anattwr ;  to  pre- 

Vtoocber.  Wa  Mtmetimcs 
■n  tha  bare  necessity  nf 
ptmt  we  nei-er  pftff  with- 
■  m  posiliTe   and  voluiiinry 


•cts  afetooiiig  and  pre- 

the  nature  iiftlic  in(t- 

u  absolute,  the  lal- 

Wa  chooMc  a  thing  for 

wIlM  we  esteem  it  to  be 

fr^tr  &  tfaiD^  for  what 

suppose  it  hns,  su' 


grounds 


tt  ukI  pause  in  fAooiin^  ; 

ttca  in  mtdiingther  Auiee; 
mines  in  giving  tha  pre- 
I  cAooK  tniags  (raia  an 
irir  merits  or  their  fitness 
te  proposed ;  wo  prefer 
ksr  accordance  with  our 
1)  and  pursuits.  Books 
tbose  wbo  wish  to  read; 
I  works  of  fiction  nre  pre- 
KierBl  readers ;    learned 


MWf  hiMTpHtgy  a*  Mir. 


Onr  SnioBr  idA  of  Uin  ifcit  i^ 
cfasi.tha.lMKar  putt  M  th««afr 
sdtadlMrlit&niiMwMUhmiM'r 
AmrittopH«M»kwli«Mtid.  11» 
pukarUfa^QoldUiiNMr  b*tl». 
puk  to  bs  nlMb  h  «  wtik  ^7. 1» 
jrpftrriA  It  k  whiiwbli  <$r  •. 
7a(ilhm:tiM(iMMaf  >  prafandn  M 
eoDialc^ABt  ba^r^^  ■•  bt  imAm 
I^Mteat  cbMM*  nf  iBBcasJiag  whia  W. 
can  ooohba  Ua  pUaNra  nth  Ua. 
duty.  A.iHMd  *nriilb»elasMi;a 
compwiop  —J  baffjftwW.  Awrib 
sboald  ba.fliMMj  bnt  utfimmat^ 
bran  an  naK^  to  gina  yrfAiw 
«MM  ta.«)HttsB.w|Mn.»MMlflrbad 

or  miMi«Ar  Ub.  Awin-Maoaii 
danMinthacMcaorbia  nj^ttsni 
bnt  a  waA  ptiaoa  baa  ■ottl;  fcvM» 
ttas  wbom'.  ba  ft  ^tJ'i- 


n  cfioeiei 
at  he  will  mostly  pre/fr 
■■  nl  tie  knows  to  a  perfect 
T  eliroice  i  s  good  or  bad 
IT  knowledge ;  our  pre- 
k«r  unjust,  according  as 
led  bj  reason. 
9  may  be  directed  by  ouc 
e  or  tliat  of  others ;  our 
It  be  guided  by  our  own 
a  [iiir  rKoice ;  we 
;  the  firvt  is  the 
B  of  the  minrt,  it  Jixes 
ft;  iba  latter  is  llie  indiu- 
"1,  it  yields  to  the  object. 
j^Biut  be  employed  in  alt 

Imissible  in  sobordtnatc 

There  is  but  nnc  thing 

1  that  ought  to  bti 


•keMMjkdnm.  Jmmu 

JiHMiM»i>  awriM  im  am  |i|||iW 

•r  «MM  SFlpe  4sn  «M  ••  ■sth^fee  |n*> 


HCE,  ULBCT.  . 

CHOO^^v;  SbetaM^yraftr; 

PICE,  mOamianjriEftaM,  orNbbiij 
French  UefMP,  Datdi'  iccfaN,  lea-' 
land  pU&f  Bwt^Apkeka,  'aNiiaa 
very  pnibab^  ftom  dia  old  Oemaa 
&■;,  biek  tatddt,  oan«apondieg  to  th* 
Lstin  jGm  W6x. 

SELECT.  I^dn  mIk(si,  participla 
ofitUgd,  Au  bi^  tagadMr  or  pat, 
aii4tca(MR. 

Ckoam  if  ill  in  the  fbniwr  caaa  iha 
gemiic;  Aa  otban ara •pacific w^jt 
pick  and  lebet  am  eiprMaly  di&ntt 
ipodai  of cAserinj!.  waalwajfietaan 
^hen  we^idt  udtehet:  bat  itad* 
W'alimya  jiteft  and  ttleet  lAtta'yiv 
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CHOOSE. 


CIRCLE. 


more  tfaingt ;  to  pkk  ■nd  mUd  can 
be  used  ooly  §oi  nevend  thiii|;9.  We 
may  cAoate  one  book  oat  of  two^  but 
we  pick  and  ielect  out  of  a  library  or 
a  parcel;  ot'cJc  may  be  said  of  one  or 
many ;  ietect  only  of  many. 

To  ckoote  does  not  always  spring 
from  any  particular  design  or  pre^ 
icrence;  to  pickutid  ieUci  signify  to 
choose  with  care.  What  is  picked  and 
gelected  is  always  the  best  of  its  kind, 
but  the  former  is  commonly  something 
of  a  physical  nature;  the  latter  of  a 
moral  or  intellectual  description.  Sol- 
diers are  sometimes  picked  to  fonn  a 
particular  regiment ;  pieces  are  selected 
m  prose  or  verse  for  general  purposes. 

My  frieod,  Sfr  Rofser,  bctef  •  good  chareb- 
mra.  tei  bnatlfied  tbe  inlde  oflrfs  cirareh  with 
•etinl  tcitt  of  Idi  owa  ektoHitf,         Adimms. 


TOI  with  Ain  CMS  fhr>y  had  HH 
And  Mm  Ike  bottga  of  Mi  dvcya 


I  know  b/  Mvenl  eiptrtointi,  that  tkooe 
Ntf  1e  uUflMk  (tb«  mI«)  take  great  can  to  pro- 
vMe  tbamieivn  wkk  wbcat  wkra  tkty  cau  Sad  M, 
and  al  wajn  piekcmi  tke  bnL  Aoouoa. 

Tka  cUoT  advaataga  wkick  tkcaa  SctloM  haw 
over  raal  lib  li.  tkat  their  aatkon  are  at  libei^, 
Ckoagh  soC  to  Invent,  jH  to  aeieef  otOactf. 

Jonao*. 

TO  CH0O8B,  SLBCT. 

CHOOSE,  V.  To  choo§e,  prefer. 

£I.£CTy  in  Latin  eleehUf  participle 
ofeligOf  is  compounded  of  e  and  lego, 
signirifing  to  gather  or  take  out  from. 

fiotb  these  terms  are  employed  in 
regv^  to  persons  appointed  to  an  of- 
fice 1^  tbe  former  in  a  general,  the  lat- 
ter in  a  particular  sense. 

CMooung  is  either  the  act  of  one 
man  or  of  many ;  election  is  always 
that  of  a  number;  it  is  performed  by 
the  concurrence  of  many  voices. 

A  prince  chootei  his  ministers ;  the 
constituents  elect  their  members  of 
parliament  A  person  is  ckoten  to 
serve  the  office  or  sheriff;  he  is  elect" 
ed  by  the  corporation  to  be  mayor. 

Choosing  is  an  act  of  authority ;  it 
binds  the  person  chosen  :  election  is  a 
voluntary  act;  the  elected  has  the 
power  ot  refusal.  People  are  obliged 
to  serve  in  some  offices  when  they  aro 
chosen,  although  they  would  gla^y  be 
exempt.  The  circumstance  of  being 
elected  is  an  honour  nher  which  they 
eagerly  aspiro ;  and  for  the  attainment 
of  which  tney  risk  their  property,  and 
use  the  most' strenuous  exertions. 

Wlat  wtvt  Ihf  klifi  vks  aefsr  elktst  ■  Mnd, 


Cornwall  rIecCa  •§  wmmj 
Uad ;  knt  b  CocawaU  katter  taki 
SeotlaadF 

CHRONICLK8,    V.  An 

CHURCH,  V,  Temple. 

CIRCLE,  SPHERB,  ORB 

CIRCLE,  in  Latin  circx 
Kutixie,  in  all  probability  < 
the  Hebrew  choog  a  circle. 

SPHERE,  in  Latin  sph 
a-^atf a,  from  erwua  a  line,  8 
which  is  contained  within  i 
line. 

ORB,  in  Latin  orbis,  fi 
circumscribe  with  a  cirt 
the  thing  that  is  circumscr 

GLOBE,  in  Latin  gU 
probability  comes  from  t 
gal  a  rolled  heap. 

Rotundity  of  figure  is  tl 
idea  expressed  by  these 
the  circle  is  that  figuro  whi 
seated  on  a  plane  supei 
others  are  figures  represe 
lids.  We  draw  a  circle  \ 
compasses;  the  sphere  i 
body,  conceived  to  be  fon 
ing  to  the  rules  of  geometn 
cumvolution  of  a  circle  i 
its  diameter ;  hence  the  t 
of  the  world  is  denominaU 
An  orb  is  any  body  which 
circle  ;  hence  the  heavenli 
termed  orbs :  a  globe  ii 
body,  the  surface  of  whid: 
part  equidistant  from  the 
this  description  is  the  terre 

A  circle  may  be  appliec 
proper  sense  to  any  roi 
which  is  formed  or  supp 
formed  by  ciroumscribms 
simple  rotundity  constitutii 
in  this  manner  a  circle  maj 
by  real  objects,  as  persons, 
objects,  as  pleasures.  To 
circle  is  aunexed  that  ofext 
in  the  signification  of  a  j/ 
sphere  of  activity,  whetli 
in  the  philosopliical  sense 
bodies,  or  in  the  moral  sei 
HoUowness,  as  well  as  rot 
longs  to  an  orb ;  hence  m 
the  or6  of  a  wheel.  Ofag/i 
is  the  peculiar  characteris 


CIRCUIT. 


CIBCUMSTANCE.     90T 


My  bdl,  like  tbe  UU  of  the  eartb^ 
majr  be  represented  as  a  giobe* 

H|^  I  ftwi  ftortUBni  temtfim  hud  iiMlfV 
BKh  kWBv  rack  MfvlDi  Ib  kir  pofwcr  to  girc; 
n«  at  Chta  mitklj  pfka  IM  MCbr  bowd 
IWtmd  Ac  MOW  dan  HrtU  nmwA  and  raoad. 
naiMl  iWialwB  njeynrati  man  MbUiM, 
Mj  tpaaa  ■nbiiaiidid,  wadailmjud  k j  ttaoe. 

Jhwraa. 

<k  If  naa  atripca  Ami  ftPiMaaca  we  feci, 
■p  iCffikta  wtih  picj,  aad  bat  iM^adt  to  bcal ; 
IMIj,  pcrhapa*  aooMliMnaAlctfl  aa  heia^ 
Vb  glide  oar  vleva  Id  a  aabUaicr  tpktrt, 

Jkvtm- 


f  ae«a  bejood  each  otber  blue, 
Orti  roll  Apt  orft^  aad  glov  with  oMtaal  ra^ 

JSMTfla. 


Tbas 
Vkoa 
laaU 


vftib  adMafVona 


lie 


WNIg  tW  f§99t^ 

inlve,  I  brhold 
great,  or 


Maukt. 

CIECUTT,   T0C7R,    ROUND. 

CTBCUrr,  m  French  circuit,  Latin 
ctmnlar,  pwtidple  of  circumeo,  sig- 
nifict  either  the  act  of  going  rounds  or 
the  extent  gone. 

TOUR  is  but  a  variation  of  turn, 
■igniMng  a  mere  torn  of  the  body  in 
trsveiline. 

ROUND  mavks  the  track  round, 
•r  the  space  gone  round. 

A  cireuii  is  made  for  a  specific  end 
«f  a  serious  kind  ;  a  tour  is  always 
made  for  pleasure  ;  a  rounds  like  a  rir- 
caif,  is  employed  in  matters  of  busi- 
ness, but  of  a  more  familiar  and  ordi- 
nary kind.    A  judge  goes  his  circuit 
at  pamcalar  periods  of  time  :    gen- 
tlemen,  in  times  of  peace,   consider 
it  as  an  essential  part  of  their  educa- 
tioo  to  aake  what  is  termed  the  grand 
loar  :  tradesmen  have  certain  rounds 
ubicfa  thejr  take  on  certain  da^ys. 

We  qieak  of  making  the  circuit  of 
t  place ;  of  taking  a  tour  in  a  given 
coonty ;  or  gomg  a  pairicular  round, 
A  dreuH  is  wide  or  narrow ;  a  tour 
sod  a  round  is  great  or  little.  A 
cirtaitis  prescribed  as  to  extent;  a 
tesp  is  opDonal ;  a  rotcn<f  is  prescribed 
or  otherwise.  Circuit  is  seldom  used 
bst  in  a  speciBc  stense  ;  ^oitr  is  seldom 
cnirioyed  but  in  regard  to  travelling  ; 
fmd  may  be  taken  figuratively,  as 
vhoi  we  speak  of  going  one's  round 
of  pleasure. 

IV  laie^M  eoannodcn  aad  the  martial  trala, 
haaahathe  dmcO  oT  theuadjr  ptola. 


nilhaias  teKrthn»?hB«rapeveaf«told 
fSiOaaHtffSrtfla 


■TliBtthc!  thaatMOBvheathahmp^iahe 
RcpoiP,  aad  only  wmtchaa  aie  avahe; 
Hew  diieoateatod  ithotti  brgfa  thekreviidk. 
Hint     rala'd    belidlan    aad 

gTMRdi.  Onr4T. 

Sa?  age  had  pnyrifA  %  perpelMl  ramid  or 
liBoeent  pleaiara  la  Wain,  of  vUeh  ho  wiipacled 
»o  Intcrrapthm  from  pride,  or  tgaotaace,  am 
bratalttj.  Jonnoa. 

TO  ciaccjLATB,  V.  To  Spread. 

TO   CIRCOMSCRIBB,    INCLOSE. 

CIRCUMSCRIBE,  from  the  Latin 
circum  about,  and  icribo  to  write, 
marks  simply  the  surrounding  with  a 
line. 

INCLOSE,  from  the  Latin  inclutusj 
participle  of  includo,  compounded  of 
tn  and  clauda  to  shut,  marks  a  species 
of  confinement. 

The  extent  of  any  place  is  drawn 
out  to  the  eye  by  a  circumscription  ; 
its  extent  is  limited  to  a  given  point 
by  an  tac^are.  A  garden  is  circvia- 
scribed  by  any  ditch,  line,  or  posts, 
that  serve  as  its  boundaries  ;  it  is  aa- 
closed  by  wall  or  fence.  An  inclosurt 
mnj  serve  to  circumscribe,  but  that 
which  barely  circumscribes  will  seldom 
serve  to  incfose. 

Who  eao  limglDetluit  the  exUtaMO  ofa  crea* 
tare  i«  to  be  circumaerUed  hj  lime  whoaa 
thouKhta  are  oot  I  Auoaou, 

Reoii'mheT  oo  that  happjr  eo«at  to  bolld. 
And  with  a  traoch  incfeM  the  rrottfal  Arid. 

DrnvoKir. 

TO      CIRCUMSCRIBE,      V.     To 

bound, 
CIRCUMSPECT,  V.  Cautwus, 

CIRCUMSTANCE,   SITUATION. 

CIRCUMSTANCE,  in  Latin  «>- 
eumstantia^  from  ciratm  and  tto,  sig- 
nifies what  stand 9  about  a  thing,  or 
belongs  to  it  as  its  accident. 

SITUATION,  in  French  situation, 
comes  from  the  Latin  situ$,  and  tlie 
Hebrew  sot  to  place,  signifying  what  is 
placed  in  a  certain  manner. 

Circumstance  is  to  situation  as  a 
part  to  a  whole ;  many  circumstances 
constitute  a  situation ;  a  situation  is 
an  aggregate  of  circumstances,  A 
person  is  said  to  be  in  circumstances 
of  affluence  who  has  an  abundance  of 
every  thing  essential  fi>r  his  comibrt : 
he  is  in  an  easy  situation  when  nothing 
exists  to  create  uneasiness. 

CiranMlaiicf  respects  that  which 
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eitermiUy  afiects  us ;  iiiuatum  is  em- 
ployed both  for  the  outward  ciramr 
ftaneei  and  the  inward  feelings.  The 
success  of  any  undertaking  depends 
greatly  on  the  circumUancet  under 
which  it  is  begun;  the  particular 
situation  of  a  person's  mind  will  give 
a  cast  to  his  words  or  actions.  Cir^ 
cumstances  are  critical,  a  situation  is 
dangerous. 

A«  for  ttoM^behm?  tour  (n  nch  Bicecirmiii- 
«faiice«,  wbeUier  he  woald  rtanre  MOMr  Iban 
vfoteto  hb  nentrality  to  tb«  tvo  bnudlei  of  bay, 
I  iball  BOt  pimme  to  dctmniBe.  Anouoii. 

Wo  are  not  at  praieat  Id  a  proper  Htuation  to 
jedge  of  thecoBncila  bj  wblcb  ProTtdenca  acts. 

Aaoiaoir. 

CIRCUMSTANCE,    INCIDENT, 
FACT. 

CIRCUM^ANCE,  v,  Circum- 
ttanctf  situation. 

lNCID£NT,in  Latin  incidens,  par- 
ticiple of  incido,  or  tn  and  cado  to 
fell,  signifies  what  falls  upon  or  to 
another  thing. 

FACT,  in  iMtin  foetus,  participle 
%dfacio  to  do,  signifies  the  thing  done. 

Circumstance  is  a  general  term; 
incident  and  fact  ore  species  of  cir- 
cumstanca.  Incident  is  what  hap- 
pens ;yac<  is  what  is  done;  circum" 
stance  is  not  only  what  happens  and  is 
done,  but  whatever  is  or  belongs  to  a 
thing.  To  every  thing  are  annexed 
circumstances  either  of  time,  place, 
age,  colour,  or  other  coUateral  appen- 
dages which  change  its  nature.  Every 
thing  that  moves  and  operates  is  ex- 
posed to  incidenlSf  effects  are  pro- 
duced, results  follow,  and  changes  are 
brought  about;  these  are  incidents: 
whatever  moves  and  operates  does, 
and  what  it  produces  is  obue  or  is  the 
fact :  when  the  artificer  performs  any 
work  of  art,  it  depends  not  only  on 
his  skill,  but  on  the  excellence  ot  his 
tools,  the  time  he  employs,  the  par- 
ticular frame  of  his  mind,  the  place 
where  he  works,  with  a  variety  of  other 
circumstances,  whether  he  will  succeed 
in  producing  any  thing  masterly.  The 
newspapers  abound  with  the  various 
ificuJenft  which  occur  in  the  animal 
or  the  vegetable  world,  some  of  which 
are  surpnsing  and  singular;  they  like- 
wise contain  a  number  oi  facts  which 
•erve  to  present  a  melancholy  picture 
of  human  depravity. 

Ckeumttamu  is  as  often  employed 


with  regard  to  the  operations  as  the  pro- 
perdes  of  things,  in  which  case  it  b  most 
analogous  to  tncMffiiiandyiici:  it  may 
then  be  employed  for  the  whole  aflUr,or 
any  part  or  it,  whatever  that  can  be  &&- 
dnctly  considered.  InddentssoiAfaeU 
either  are  circumstances,  or  have  or- 
cumstances  belonging  to  them.  A  re- 
markably abundant  crop  in  any  parti- 
cular port  of  a  field  is  for  the  ag^col- 
turist  a  singular  drcmnsfajice  or  ind* 
dent ;  this  may  be  rendered  more  sur- 
prising if  assoaated  with  uniiaoal  sted- 
lity  iu  other  parts  of  the  same  fidd. 
A  robbery  may  either  be  a  fact  or  a 
circumstance;  its  atrocity  may  be  ag- 
gravated by  the  murder  of  the  injurM 
parties ;  the  savageness  of  the  perpe- 
trators and  a  variety  of  circamf  oncet. 
Circumstance  comprehends  in  its 
signification  whatever  may  be  said  or 
thought  of  any  thing;  ineid/fmt  car^ 
ries  with  it  the  idea  of  whatever  may 
bcfal  or  be  said  to  befal  any  thing; 
fact  includes  it  in  nothing  but  what 
really  is  or  is  done.  A  narrative  ther^ 
fore  may  contain  many  circumstmca 
ujid  incidents  without  uuyfact,  when 
what  is  related  is  either  fictitious  dK 
not  positively  known  to  haie  bafH 
pened :  it  is  necessary  for  a  novel  oc 
play  to  contain  much  incident,  but  no 
jacts,  it  order  to  render  it  interesting ; 
history  should  contun  nothing  Imt 
facts,  authenticity  is  its  chief  merit. 

Yon  nxf  oftea  bear  people  tflBr  a  rteiy  kn 
beeD  told  witb  aoaeeBfertatBtaf  etfit 
tdl  It  Bsala  witb  paiticolan  lh»t 
jest. 


dflrti^lbt 


It  is  to  be  eoBtidered  tbet  PratldcMt  ta  Ito 
ecoBomj  nfards  tbe  wbole  ajilem  of  tiae  aod 
tbinfi  tiyeCber,  so  that  we  eaiMoC  dhmwi  lbs 
betMlfbl  eoBMxkn  between  inrMeiite  wMd  Be 
wkleljoepanUefaiUaie.  AaaaeKi 

in  dcoerlMnf  the  acblevcnents  and  bitlMkne 
of  tbe  Kpaniatds  in  tbe  New  World,  1  htm 
departed  hi  maoj  loaaaces  flrooi  (be  aooonatsaf 
precedtaif  bistorlana,  nod  bare  oftea  relaledyfaoK 
which  lecm  to  bare  been  nnknowa  to  Ibeok 


CIRCUMSTANTIAL,  PARTICULAR» 
MINaTE. 

-  CIRCUMSTANTIALfromcircwi. 
stance,  signifies  consisting  of  ctrcajir 
stances. 

PARTICULAR,  in  French  parii- 
culier,  from  the  word  particle,  sig- 
nifies consisting  of  particles. 

MINUTE,  iu  French  mistute,  Luia 


CITE. 


CIVIL. 


20D 


MuafKfy  participle  of  mtnico  to  Jimi- 
mah,  stgnifies  diminisbed  or  reduced 
to  s  very  small  point. 

CiremmMianiial  expresses  less  than 
farticular^  and  that  less  than  minute. 
A  drcuwutaniial  account  contains  all 
Jeading  erents;  a  purtkular  account 
inclodes  everjT  event  and  movement 
however  trivial;  a  minute  account 
omits  nothii^  as  to  person,  time,  place, 
%ure,  form,  and  every  other  trivial 
drcioMfaiice  connected  witli  the 
events.  A  narrative  may  be  circum- 
Koatiafy  fariUulary  or  minute;  an 
inqniry,  invei^nuon,  or  description 
may  be/»arifieKMror  minute,  a  cietaii 
may  be  minute*  An  event  or  occur- 
rence may  be  particular^  a  circum* 
ttance  or  particular  may  be  minute. 
We  may  be  (senenilly  satisfied  with  a 
circumitantial  eooount  of  ordinary 
events ;  but  whatever  interests  the  feei- 
ingi  cannot  be  detailed  with  too  much 
particuianty  or  minuteness. 


wide  npuitkNi  of  feneral  ? Inr« 
ad  Ml  gauiiihra  of  cirrunutmntialiuktieB, 
*nU  hmrn  iieia  obitraclcd  and  embam^wd  bjr 
tteficfMat  totmtvkioiM  of  tbe  wMe  which  ara 
Ike  HOiBuy  cfccta  of  the  rbjvr.       Joivsosi. 


I  Mi  eabcaelj  tnmbM  at  Che  rttnm  of  joar 

I ;  joa  caaaoC  bo  too  partitular  In  the 

I  of  jo«r  health  to  me.  Popv. 

leCltT*  were  pahllMbeil  and  a? ov- 

nelatioB  Co  rec««t  facU  and  pf  r- 

llfkifr  or  aoc  yet  Ibtieoitfii,  they 

to  hate  foand  readers,  bat  a^ 

arimife,  aod  ihecharaetera  Itttie 

laruded,  they  awBlcnied  no 

JoflmoK. 


Win 

««.>ilhey 


■»7be 
ikehcttvare 


TO   CITE,   QUOTE. 

CITE  snd  QUOTE  arc  both  derived 
^  die  same  Latin  verb  eito  to  move, 
fod  the  Hebrew  sat  to  stir  up,  signify- 
ing to  pot  into  action. 

To  cite  is  employed  for  persons  or 
^^1  to    gutke    for    things  only : 
>othon  are  ated^  passaaes  from  their 
^wki  are  quoted :  we  cite  only  by  au- 
^ty ;  we  quote  for  general  purposes 
^  oonvemencc.     Historians  ought  to 
^^tbeir  authority  inorderto  strengthen 
'^r  evidence    and     inspire    confi- 
dence;   controversialists  must  quote 
^^  o^ectionable  passages  in  those 
y^  which  they  wish  to  confute : 
t  ii  prudent  to  cite  no  one  whose  au-. 
jl'onty  is  questionable;- it  is  super- 
■BOOS  to  quote  any  thing  that  can  be 
*^^  penned  in  tba  original. 


The  pttit  work  of  which  JaiCIalao  hu  the 
credit,  comrftU;  of  texts  collected  from  law  booka 
or  appitn-ed  authority ;  and  those  text*  nre  dlfreit- 
«d  acconling  to  aacientMcal  analyBis;  the  naiim 
of  thu  orffcloal  anthoca  and  tbetillet  of  thtlr  wve- 
lal  books  bring  coustantly  cUcd, 

Sia  y\».  Joiiia. 

Let  US  consider  what  Is  truly  {clorSoos  according 

to  tbe  anlhor  I  have  to-day  quoted  la  the  front 

of  my  paper.  Stbbu. 

TO  CITE,  SUMMON. 

CITE,  V.  To  cite,  quote. 
SUMMON,     in    French    sommer, 
Latin  summonco  or  subtnoneo,    com- 
pounded ii(sub  and  moneo,  signifies  to 
give  a  private  intimation. 

Tlie  idea  of  calling  a  person  autho- 
ritatively tu  appear,  is  common  to 
these  terms.  Cite  is  used  in  a  gene- 
ral sense,  summon  in  a  particular  and 
tochnicul  sense:  a  person  may  be 
cited  to  appear  before  his  superior; 
he  is  summoned  to  appear  before  a 
court:  the  station  of  the  individual 
gives  authority  to  the  act  of  citing  ; 
the  law  itself  gives  authority  to  that 
of  summoning. 

When  cite  is  used  in  a  legal  sense^ 
it  is  mi>stly  employed  for  witnesses, 
and  summon  for  every  occasion  :  a  per- 
son is  cited  to  give  evidence,  he  is 
summoned  to  answer  a  chaise.     Cite 
is  seldomcr  used  in  the  legal  sense 
tlian  in  that  of  calling  by  name,  in 
which  general  acceptation  it  is  em- 
ployed with  regard  to  authors,  as  spe- 
cified in  the   preceding  article:    the 
legal  is  the  ordinary  sense  oi summon  ; 
it  may  however  be  extended  in  its  ap- 
plication tf)  any  call  for  which  there 
may  be  occasion  ;  as  when  we  speak 
of  the  stimmons  which  is  given  to  at- 
tend the  death  bed  of  a  friend,  or  figu- 
ratively, death  is  said  to  summon  mor- 
tals from  this  world. 

E*en  social  friendihfp  daas  his  ear 
Ind  c/tcf  him  to  the  public  sphere.  8iiB!iST0Ne. 

Thn  sly  enchantresa  iumnmCd  all  her  train, 
Allurlnip  VenaB.qaeen  of  vii|craMt  lofe. 
The  boon  coaipaniou  Baccfaos.  load  and  tain, 
Ind  trickioc  Ht;raiff,God  of  I'raadftil  gain. 

Wjcit. 

CIVIL,  POLITE. 

CIVIL,  in  French  civile ^  Latin  ci- 
vilis  from  civis  a  citizen,  signifies  be- 
lungiiiK  to  or  becoming  a  citizen. 

FOLITE,  iu  French /?u/i,  Latin  po- 
litus  participle  of  polio  to  polish. 

Theta  two  epithets  are  employed  to 
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denote  different  modes  of  acting  in  so- 
dal  interooune :  polite  expresses  more 
than  civi/;  it  is  possible  to  be  chil 
without  being  poUte:  poUteneu  sup- 
poses cvoilihf  and  something  in  adoi- 
tion. 

Cifoility  is  confined  to  no  rank,  age, 
condiuon,  or  country;  all  have  an  op- 
portunity with  equal  propriety  of  being 
cvoil^  but  not  su  witn  politeneu,  that 
reauires  a  certain  degree  of  equality, 
at  least  the  equality  of  education ;  it 
would  be  contradictory  for  masters  and 
servants,  rich  und  poor,  learned  and 
unlearned,  to  be  polite  to  each  other. 
CivilUy  is  a  Christian  duty ;  thure  are 
times  when  all  men  ought  to  be  civil 
to  his  neighbour :  politenets  is  rather 
a  Tolnntary  devotion  of  ourselves  to 
others:  among  the  inferior  orders 
civility  is  indispensable;  an  uncivil 
person  in  a  subordinate  station  is  an 
obnoxious  member  of  society  :  among 
the  higher  orders  poUicnen  is  of\en  a 
subsdtuto  ;  and  where  the  form  and 
spirit  are  combined,  it  supersedes  the 
necessity  of  civility :  pottteneu  is  the 
Sweetener  of  human  society ;  it  gives 
a  charm  to  every  thing  that  is  saicland 
done. 

Civilitjf  is  contented  with  pleasing 
when  the  occasion  offers:  polileneu 
seeks  the  opportunity  to  please,  it  pre- 
vents the  necessity  of  asking  by  antici- 
pating the  wishes ;  it  is  full  of  delicate 
attentions,  and  is  an  active  benevolence 
iu  tha  minor  concerns  of  life. 

CitiUUf  is  anxious  not  to  offend, 
hat  it  often  gives  pain  from  ignorance 
or  error:  poiittness  studies  all  the  eir- 
cumstanoes  and  situations  of  men ;  it 
•nters  into  their  characters,  suits  itself 
to  their  humours,  and  even  yields  iu- 
dulgently  to  tlieir  weaknesses ;  its  ob- 
ject is  no  less  to  avoid  giving  pain  than 
to  study  to  afford  pleasure. 

Civiliiy  is  dictated  by  the  desire  of 
ser\iug,  politeness  by  that  of  pleasing : 
civility  often  contmcs  itseu  to  the 
bare  mtentiun  of  serving ;  politeness 
looks  to  the  nctiou  and  its  conse- 
quences: when  a  peasant  is  civil  he 
often  does  the  reverse  of  what  would 
be  desired  of  him;  he  takes  no  heed 
uf  the  wants  and  necessities  of  others : 
politeness  considers  ivhat  is  due  to 
others  and  from  others;  it  does  no- 
thing superfluously ;  men  of  good 
liteeaiBg  think  before  they  speak,  and 


moffabefinethoyMt.  ItisDeoaHU] 
to  be  civil  withont  bebg  tioiihUnwwj 
trndpolite  without  bein^ aflbcfeed. 

Cnility  re^oiras  nothmg  but  good- 
ness of  intention;  it  may  it  Buoaatecj 
with  the  coarsest  manners,  the  groi» 
est  ignorance,  and  the  total  want  of  all 
culture:  poiiieneu  requires  pecahai 
properties  of  the  head  and  the  hear^ 
natural  and  artificial;  much  goodneai 
and  gentleness  of  character^  an  etca 
current  of  feelings,  quickness  and  r» 
fined  delicacy  of  sentunent,  a  command 
of  temper,  a  general  insight  into  wai 
and  manners,  and  a  thoroof^  nfiqm^^^^^ 
ance  with  the  forms  of  societT. 

Civility  is  not  incompatible  witl; 
the  harshest  expressions  ot  one's  ftal' 
ings;  it  allows  the  otteranea  of  aL 
a  man  thinks  without  regard  to  person 
time,  or  season ;  it  lays  no  reitraini 
upon  the  angry  passions :  poUitnea 
enioins  upon  us  to  saT  nothing;  to  wtt 
other  which  we  woukl  not  wish  to  In 
said  to  ourselves ;  it  lays  at  least  i 
temporary  constraint  on  all  the  ang^ 
passions,  and  prevents  all  turbulen] 
commotions. 

Civility  is  always  the  same  ;  what 
ever  is  once  civil  is  always  so,  and  ac 
knowledged  as  such  by  all  persow 
politeness  varies  with  the  fiishioos  ar 
times ;  what  is  polite  in  one  age  or 
one  country  may  be  unpolite  ini 
other. 

If  civility  be  not  a  splendid  virt 
it  has  at  least  the  recommendatioi 
beiii^   genuine  and  harmless,  bv 
nothing  artificial  in  it;  it   admit 
no  gloss,  and  will  never  deceive ; 
the  true  expression  of  good  will, 
companion  of  respect  in  inferioi 
condescension  in  superiors,  of  b 
nity  and  kindness  iu  equals:  poll 
springs    from    education,  is  tb 
spring   of  refinement,    and   o 
much  in  the  exterior;  it  oftei 
witli  the  bare  imitation  of  virto 
is  distinguished  into  true  and 
in  the  latter  case  it  may  be  ab( 
the  worst  of  purposes,  and  ser 
mask  to  conceal  malignant  i 
under  the  appearance  of   h' 
hence  it  is  possible  to  be  ; 
form  without  being  civil,  or  i 
else  tliat  is  good. 

He  fats  good  mf 
AmA  I  have  good  uuniien, 
H\n  HM»  too  are  cMl  to  me,  bectu 
1  de  Mt  pffeCvBi)  to  be  vfufrr  flian  th 
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MmdripUi^lMk, 


^  pe*  civil  at  hex  «Mif . 

SnABsrsARB. 

ttOMto 

A  yflUCe  coaatry  iqifai  dtall  bwIus  701  M 
■■y  Wvi  In  taV  •■  haar  m  woald  ivnw  a 
bra 


CIVIL,  OBLIGING,    COMPLAI- 
SANT. 

CIVIL.  V.  Civil,  poiitc. 
OBUGTOGi  from  ohligey  signifies 
either  doing  ivW  abliges,  or  ready  to 
oblige. 

COMPLAISANT,  in  French  com^ 
plaiiant,  conies  from  compUure  to 
please,  siKimfyiog  ready  to  please. 

Civil  is  more  general  tban  obliging ; 
one  is  always  ccviV  when  one  is  obltg^ 
tHF,  but  one  is  not  always  obliging 
wEen  one  is  civil:  complaitance  is 
more  than  either,  it  refines  upon  botJi ; 
it  u  a  branch  of  politcnest  (v.  Civil, 
poiite). 

Civil  regards  the  manner  as  well  as 

die    action,    obliging    respects    the 

acdoD,    complaisant  includes  all   the 

dicomsCances  of  the  action :    to  be 

anil  is  to  please  by    any  word    or 

Ktion ;  to  oe  obliging  is  to  perform 

tome  actual   seriice ;  to   be  complni- 

mf  is  to  do  that  service  in  the  time 

tnd  manner  that  is  most  suitable  nnd 

igreeable:  civi/ify  requires  no  effort; 

to  be  obliging  always  costs  tlie  ag;cnt 

lome  troaUe;  complaitance  requires 

ttteodon  and  observation :  a  person  is 

ami  in  his  reply,  obliging  in  lending 

VBstnce,  complaitant  in  his  atten- 

to  to  Ids  friends. 

Olae  is  habitually  civil ;  obliging 
fiva  disposition  ;  complaitant  nnom 
vdacttion  and  disposition :  it  is  ne- 
nmry  to  be  civil  without  being  free, 
to  be  obliging  without  being  officious, 
to  be  eomplmsant  without  being  af- 
fected. 

ftit  h  arver  now  oitesiTt  thu  whm  tt 
I  to  ho  civiL  V.vmxaLLAno. 


i 

■.I 


It 


The  ilKpherd  hoiae 
**amy-bcirled,  and  hj  taitM  rf  lir?ei 
^Tiddjr  mllkanld  of  her  brimmini;  pail, 
2^toHlj  vhoai  poitapt  Kb  wHWt  hMrt 
•^Krrt|  loi«ii»  bj  tbal  bcrt  iaifaacp  sbowa 
^wifail  gUoctfl,  aad  obUfing  dttdt. 

TnoHfloa, 

I  MiaM  to  pinwd  wUk  ahat  enn  one  laid, 
^  Mied  vllh  fo  anch  compMtance  at  all 
^pRttyftMdN,  tbal  tboafb  I  did  aol  paC 


000  word  lata  thdr  dhcoanot  I  havetke  vaal^ 
to  ihiak  thej  looked  apoa  aie  ai  very  afneablo 
companj.  Amnsov. 

CIVILITY,  V.  Benefit » 
CIVILIZATION,  V,  Cultivation. 
TO  CLAIM,  V.  To  ask  for. 
CLAIM,  V.  Pretension. 
CLAIM,  V.  Right. 
CLAMOROUS,  t'.  Loud. 

CLAMOUR,  V.  Noise.  ^ 

CLANDESTINE,   SBCRBT. 

CLANDESTINE,  in  Latin  cla». 
desiinut,  comes  from  clam  secretly. 

SECRET,  in  French  secretf,  Latin 
tecretut  participle  of  tecerno  to  se- 
parate, signifies  remote  from  observa* 
tion. 

Ciandettine  expresses  more  than 
tecrct. 

To  do  a  thing  clandestine/jf  is  to 
elude  observation ;  to  do  a  thing  le- 
cretli^  is  to  do  it  without  the  know- 
ledge of  any  one  :  what  is  ciandettine 
is  unallowed,  which  is  not  necessarily 
the  case  with  what  is  tecrct. 

With  the  ciandettine  must  be  a 
mixture  of  art ;  with  tecrecy,  caution 
and  management  are  requisite:  a 
clandestine  marriage  is  effected  by  a 
studied  plan  to  escape  notice;  a 
tecret  marriage  is  conducted  by  tho 
forbearance  of  all  communication: 
conspirators  have  many  ciandettine 
proceedings  and  tecret  meetings :  an 
unfaithful  servant  clandettineljf  con- 
veys his  master^s  property  from  the 
premises  of  his  master ;  a  thief  iecre/(y 
takes  a  purse  from  tho  pocket  of  the 
bvstanders. 


I  vaot  to  tliit  dawlraffiir  Indsioic.  aad  Ibaad 
to  nj  aanseant  all  the  ornaoieatt  of  a 
due  gentleoiao,  ahicb  be  bat  takoa  npoa  cmllt* 

Joiia»o«. 

Te  bojR  who  plack  (he  llowen,  and  qpoll  (he 

■prinp. 
Beware  (be  ttcrtt  leake  (hat  thooCi  a  athif . 

Damni. 

TO  CLASP,  HUG,  EMBRACE. 

To  CI^SP,  from  tlie  noun  clatp, 
signifies  to  lay  hold  of  like  n  tlatp, 

HUG,  in  Saxon  hogan,  comes  from 
the  German  h'dgent  which  signifies  to 
enclose  with  a  hedge,  and  figuratively 
to  cherish  or  take  si>cciiilcaro  of. 

EMDUACE,  in  French  embrastcr, 
PS 


SIS 


class: 


CLASS. 


is  compounded  of  en  or  im  and  brai 
the  tavif  signifying  to  take  or  lock  in 
the  arms. 

AH  these  terms  are. employed  to 
express  the  act  of  enclosing  another  in 
one's  arms :  clasp  marks  this  action 
when  it  is jpeHbrmed  with  the  warmth 
of  true  affection;  ku^  is  a  ludicrous 
sort  of  clasping,  which  is  the  con- 
sequence ot  ignorance  and  extrava- 
gant feelins;  embract  is  simply  a 
mode  of  ordinary  salutation :  a  pa- 
rent will  clatp  his  long-lost  child  in 
his  arms  on  tneir  re-meeting;  a  pea- 
sant in  the  excess  of  his  rapturea  would 
throw  his  body,  as  well  as  his  arms, 
over  the  object  of  his  joVf  and  stifle 
with  hugging  him  whom  he  meant  to 
love;  in  the  continental  parts  of 
Europe  embracing  between  males,  as 
well  as  iemales,  is  universal  on  meet- 
ing after  a  long  absence,  or  on  taking 
leave  for  a  length  of  time ;  embraces 
are  sometimes  given  in  England  be- 
tween near  relatives,  but  in  no  other 
case. 

9Mne  more  afptcing    catch   tlie   nelsbboorlos 

ilirab, 
With  c^fuplnf  teadrib,  ud  Inveit  her  hnacb. 

COWPBR. 

Tbjaelf  a  boj,  anmne  a  boy'a  diaMnbled  face. 
That  when  aBiid«t  the  terror  of  the  fi»st 
The  Tjriaa  htff«  and  foods  thee  on  bnr  breast, 
Thoa  inajfl  lafute  tlij  f enon  !•  her  feias. 

Dktdbk. 

The  Mag  at  kagth  havinf  Uadlj  reproached 
Helim  for  deprivici;  him  lo  loof  of  inch  a  bro- 
thf  r,  embraced  Balsora  vKh  the  greateat  teader- 
nctt.  Amnoh, 

CLASS,  ORDER,  RANK,  DEGREE. 

CLASS,  in  French  classe,  Latin 
clahsis,  very  probably  from  the  Greek 
x/.a<r<rt:j  a  fraction,  division,  or  class. 

ORDER,  in  French  ordre,  Latin 
ordo,comes  from  the  Greek  e^xpi  a  row, 
which  is  a  species  of  order. 

RANK  is  in  German  rang,  con- 
nected with  row,  &c. 

D£GIi££,  in  French  degrc,  comes 
from  the  Latin  gradus  a  step. 

Class  is  more  general  than  order ; 
degree  is  more  specific  than  rank. 

Class  and  order  are  said  of  the 
body  who  are  distinguished ;  rank  and 
degree  of  the  distinction  itself:  men 
belong  to  a  certain  class  or  ordtr; 
they  hold  a  certain  rank  ;  they  arc  of 
a  certain  degree:  among  the  Ro- 
mans all  the  citizens  were  distinctly 


divided  into  c2assef  aoot 
property;  but  in  the  i 
tution  of  society,  elau 
guished  from  each  otb 
moral,  or  civil  ground 
reputable  or  disreputaU 
labouring  class,  the  cIom 
mechanics,  ficc. :  order 
particular  signification ; 
upon  some  positive  civ 
distinction ;  the  genei 
divided  into  higher,  lofi 
arising  from  the  unec 
tion  01  wealth  and  poi 
ticular  orders  are  tnos 
bility,  of  the  clergy,  oi 
and  the  like :  rank  dist 
individual  from  anothei 
liarly  applied  to  the  no 
gentry;  although,  everj 
community  holds  a  ce! 
relation  to  those  who 
below  him  :  degree  like 
cable  to  the  individual 
particular  cases;  literar] 
degrees  are  conferred 
merit  in  different  dc 
science ;  there  are  likevt 
the  same  rank,  whence 
men  of  high  and  low  de^ 
the  French  revolution  x\. 
less  class,  from  all  on 
the  supremacy  only  ti 
rank  and  degree,  and 
as  possessed  any  wealth, 
or  degree. 

We  are  by  oar  ocenpathM 
habit*  of  life,  divided  almost  Inl 
Each  of  these  ckuuet  of  the  hi 
tlm,  AsarR,  and  convenation,  t 
riment,  ptsculiar  to  Itself. 

Learning  and  knowlpdge  an 
not  as  we  are  men,  but  as  w 
creatares,  la  which  order  of  I 
world  Is  upon  the  same  level  w 

Young  women  of  homble 
pretensions,  should  be  particnl 
a  Tain  ambition   of  being  noth 
rIor>  bctrajrs  tliem  Into  an  attet 
their  unprotected  persons  on  » i 

Then  learn,  je  fair!  to  tofien  i 
Eodure  the  swain,  the  youth  oi 

TO  CLASS,  ARRANG 

To  CLASS,  from  tli 

signifies  to  put  in  n  clas^ 

ARRANGEaiMiRA: 

derived  from  rank  and  r 

to  place  iu  a  certain  ord* 


CLASSL 


CLEAR. 


213 


The  geoflnl  ooalities  and  Attributes 
ef  cUngi  are  to  oe  oomidered  in  clan- 
nt;  their  fitoeis  to  stand  by  each 
oner  mast  be  considered  in  arrang-' 
mg  ;  their  aqiacit  j  for  fonning  a  line 
isthe  oaly  thing  to  be  attendmi  to  in 


rmmgmg, 
OaMtificmii 


i 

tfi 

I 

I 
t 

/I 


lion  serves  the  purposes  of 
scienoe;  arrangemeni  those  of  deco- 
lation  and  ornament ;  ranging  those 
of  general    convenience :     men    are 
tkmd  into  diflerent  bodies  according 
to  some  certain  standard  of  property, 
power,  edocauon,    occapation,  &c.; 
fhmitnre  is  mrranged  in  a  room  ao- 
oordirqr  as  it  answers  either  in  colour, 
shade,  ooorenience  of  situutiun,  &c.; 
nen    are  ranged   in  order  whenever 
thev  make  a  procession :  ctassificalion 
is  concerned  with  mental  objects ;  ar- 
ramgemeut^  with   either  physical    or 
mental  objects;   ranging  altogether 
wiih  physical  objects :  knowledge,  ex- 
perience^ and  juc^ment,  are  requisite 
JO  eUmugs    taste  and  practice  are 
indispensable  in  arranging  ;  care  only 
is  wanted  in  ranging,    \Vhen  applied 
to  spiritual  objects,  arrangement  is 
the  ordinary  operation  of  tho  mind, 
icqutfing    onl^    methodical    habits : 
CMBt^tftfaoii  IS  a  bronch  of  philoso- 
phy which   is   not  attainable  bv  art 
cniy;   it  requires  a  mind  peculiarly 
methodical  by  nature,  that  is  capable 
«f  distingmshing  things  by  their  gene- 
ric and  specific  differences ;  not  sepa- 
rating thmgs  that  are  alike;  nor  blend- 
ing things  that  are  different :  books 
nncituted  in  a  catalogue  according  to 
thor  coatents ;  they  are  arranged  in 
a shqi  according  to  their  size  or  price; 
the|[  are  ranged  in  a  counter  for  coii- 
venence:    ideas  are  claued  by  the 
lopcian  into  simple  and  complex,  ab- 
stnct  and  concrete :  they  are  arranged 
V][  the  power  of    reflection    in  the 
mmd  of  the  thinker :  words  are  clasH 
'^  by  the  grammarian  into  different 
P*it8  of  speech ;    they    are  suitably 
"^nged  by  the  writer  in  different 
pvts  of  a  sentence ;  a  man  of  busi- 
^  arraagef  his  affairs  so  as  to  suit 
^  dme  and  season  for  every  thing ; 
^  shopkeeper  arranges  his  goods  so 
*i  to  have  a  place  for  every  thinjr, 
^  to  know    Its  place;  he  ranges 
^^f^  things  before  nim,  of  which  he 
'''^  to  command  a  view  :  a  geoGrul 


orraa^ethis  men  for  the  battle ;  a  drill 
Serjeant  ranges  his  men  when  he  makes 
them  exercise. 

We  ut  all  ranked  aail  etoiied  b/bim  who 
•eelh  iato  mtty  hewit,  Blaii. 

Tn  nJa  yoa  attempt  to  ivf  nlat«  joar  pxpeaeev 
if  lalo  yom  ainnMuatala,  or  juor  MciHT*  dUorder 
hat  cirpf.    Yoo  ban  admitted  a  principle  of 
eoafotloa  which  will  dafeat  all  jour  plaai,  and 
perplex  and  autaople  what  yoa  aonshc  to  ar- 

»»•?•-'•  BtAlB, 

A  Doble  writer  thonld  be  born  witb  tbi*  fncal- 
tv(a  4tronK  Imajrioatlon)  so  a^  to  bo  well  able  to 
receive  llvHjr  ideas  from  outward  objects,  to  re- 
tain them  long,  and  to  vMige  them  tofBtlK*!  In 
RuRb  llpirea  and  repmentatioiit  ai  are  moil 
likeljr  to  ba  the  fucj  of  tbe  reader.      Aomiox. 

CLEAN,  CI.RANLY,  PURE. 

CLEAN  and  CLEANLY  is  in 
Saxon  claene. 

PURE,  in  French  pur,  Latin  purus. 

Clean  expresses  a  freedom  from  dirt 
or  soil ;  cleanly  the  disposition  or  liabit 
of  being  clean. 

A  person  who  keeps  himself  clean 
is  cleanlf/ ;  a  cleanly  servant  takes 
caro  to  keep  other  things  clean. 

Clean  is  employed  in  the  proper 
sense  only ;  pure  mostly  in  the  moral 
sense:  the  hands  should  be  clean; 
the  heart  should  he  pure :  it  is  the 
first  requisite  of  good  writing  that  it 
should  be  clean  ;  it  is  of  the  first  im- 
portance for  the  morals  of  youth  to  be 
kept  pure. 

Afip  K'eir  b  not  vnamUMe  whilo  if  i«  pre- 
senred  demn  and  anaalliert.  Spzctator. 

In  tbe  east,  wbere  tbe  warmfb  of  Cbe  clianto 
make*  eUanlineu  more  ImmeJiateljr  nect!<«ary 
than  in  coHer  conntrlev,  it  i*  made  one  p^rt  oi 
their  relijrino.  Tlie  Jewikb  law,  and  tbe  Mabo- 
meUn,  which  In  tome  tbingt  copies  after  ft,  la 
filled  with  batbhi?,  pniif  catimM,  aad  other  rites 
of  tbe  like  natare.  Tboof  h  thoiv  la  tbo  aboro 
Bamfd  eonfeoleat  rrasoo  to  be  asslgnrd  fi*r  tlHHc 
rrremonlMi  tbe  chief  tateation  waa  to  tjpir>  In- 
w«ri1/7ur//jfof  heart.  fiPrrriTua. 

CLEANLY,  V,  Clean, 
CLEAR,  I*.  Apparent. 

CLEAR,  LUCID,  BRIGHT,  VIVID. 

CLEAR,  z>.  To  absolve. 

LUCID,  in  Latin  lucidus,  from 
lucro  to  shine,  and  lux  light,  signifies 
having  light. 

BRIGHT,  V.  Brightness. 

VIVID,  I-atin  vividus  from  vivo 
to  live,  signifies  being  in  a  state  of 
life. 


2U 


CLEAR. 


CLEARNESS. 


hk  iMcM  iMlemh,  W  wwld  bt  *Mktd  at  Ibe 
poetical  fimi«j  of  fait  tdnaHtft, 

But  la  abMlj  vUok  dolh  ntcafy  yWMI 
Hb  parts  iormuoah  rale  ofcedteat, 
Tkne  AhM,  nkes  vlifin  qoen  imMtfcrfgM; 
Dolh  floarlih  h  all  beaaty  eisedleat. 

Ibera  M  Cbe  dnric  pafe  th  J  bacj  lad 
Tbroogfa  raral  ■eaoes,  laeh   as  tbe 

■vaia 
PaiaU  la  cbe  Buteblan  ba^no^3r  cf 
Or  catch  thjielf  the  Uadicape,  glUM  awiflt 
Athwart  imactaatioa^  HHd  9f. 


Hiese  epithets  mark  a  p^radation  in 
their  sense ;  the  idea  of  hght  is  oom- 
mon  to  them,  hut  clear  expresses  less 
than  lucid,  lucid  than  bright,  and 
bright  \esA  than  vivid:  a  mere  free- 
dom from  stain  or  duUnesy  constitutes 
the  cleameu ;  the  return  of  light,  and 
consequent  removal  of  darkness,  con- 
stitutes lucidity;  brightnen  supposes 
a  certain  strength  of  hght ;  vividneu 
a  freshness  combing  with  the 
strength,  and  even  a  degree  of  bril- 
liancy :  a  sky  is  clear  that  is  diverted 
of  doods ;  the  atmosphere  if  lucid  in 
the  day,  but  not  in  the  niglit;  the  sun 
shines  bright  when  it  is  unobstructed 
by  any  thmg  in  the  atmosphere ;  light- 
mng  sometimes  presents  a  vivid  red- 
ness, and  sometimes  a  vivid  pale :  the 
light  of  the  stars  may  be  clear,  and 
aomeUmes  bright,  but  never  vivid; 
the  light  of  the  sun  is  rather  bright, 
than  clear  or  vivid  ;  the  light  of  the 
moon  is  either  clear,  bright,  or  vivid. 

'fhese  epithets  may  with  equal  pro- 
priety be  applied  to  colour,  as  well  as 
to  hght:  a  clear  colour  is  unmixed 
with  any  other ;  a  bright  colour  has 
something  striking  and  strong  in  it ;  a 
vivid  colour  something  lively  and  fresh 
up  it. 

Bamo  rbnnaii  the  etearett  light, 
Aadboldljr  cbaUesse  the  moat  plerciag  eye. 

ROSCOMMOV. 

Nor  1«  the  ftream 
Of  poidt  oyilal,  Bor  tbe  <ucU  air, 
Tboosh  dbe  transpareat  vacancy  it  eeeou, 
Yoldertbeh'aaaaeaptopla.  Thommh. 

Thb  ptaoe,  the  hrigHtart  nuunkm  of  tbe«ky, 
ni  caU  tbe  palace  of  tbe  Ddty.  DaYBUi. 

FVom  the  moM  aieadov  to  tbe  witbeied  hlU, 
lied  by  tbe  breeae,  the  vivid  v«rdare  raas, 
Aad  flveUsaad  dcepaaa  Co  the  cbarMi'd  eye. 

Taoxaoa. 

In  their  moral  application  they  pre- 
serve a  similar  distinction :  a  consci- 
ence is  siud  to  be  clear  when  it  is  free 
from  every  stain  or  spot ;  a  deranged 
understanding  may  have  lucid  inter- 
vals; a  bright  intellect  throws  light 
on  every  thing  around  it ;  a  vivid  iioa- 
^nation  glows  with  every  image  that 
nature  presents. 

I  looh  apoo  a  sound  lina|(lnatloB  as  tbe 
Sraatert  hiewing of  lifr,  next  toa  demr  Jadge- 
■cBt,aadaKoodeoBicleDcr.  Abbmok.  CLEARNESS,  from  c/<flr(B.CfeBr, 

ihclieieii««IU«««saaaUve,  and  la  one  of      lucid),  is  hero  used  figuratively^  to 

•  Vide  Tranler:  ••  Cleirty,  distinctly.* 


CLBAR,  V.  Fair. 

TO  CLEAB,  v.  To  obsolvC. 

CLEARLY,   DISTINCTLY. 

That  is  seen  CLEARLY  of  which 
one  has  a  general  view ;  that  is  seen 
DISTINCTLY  which  is  seen  ao  at  to 
distinguish  the  several  parts. 

We  see  the  moon  ctearfy  whanevar 
it  shines ;  but  we  cannot  see  the  sptrta 
in  the  moon  distinctly  without  the 
help  of  glasses. 

What  we  see  distinctly  must  be 
seen  clearly,  but  a  thing  may  be  seen 
clearly  without  being  seen  disiineiif, 

A  want  of  light,  or  tlie  intervention 
of  other  objects,  prevents  os  from  see- 
ing clearly  ;  distance,  or  a  defect  in 
the  sight,  prevents  us  from  seeing  dit* 
tinctly. 

*01d  men  ofVen  see  ckarfy  bet 
not  distinctly;  they  perceive  large  or 
luminous  objects  at  a  distance^  bet 
they  cannot  distinguish  auch  small 
objects  as  the  characters  of  a  book 
without  the  help  of  convex  gjasntw ; 
short- siehted  persons,  on  the  eontiwj, 
see  smful  objects  distinctly,  but  they 
have  no  clear  vision  of  large  <>lf)eei8» 
unless  they  are  diminished  by 
cave  glasses. 


The  cadoflB  of  arfoinf  oa  a^y  lida^ 
agatatt  oar  parMiasiou,  dioit  (he  BadenSaadiar, 
and  imikei  It  by  degrees  hMe  tbe  fheatty  of  db- 
oeroing  eUarljf  betweea  tiatb  aod  falnbood. 


eoaipnbeaian  tba 


Whether  we  are  able  to 
operatlona  of  aatnre*  aad  the  maai 
it  matien  not  toiaqnlffe;  bat  tUb  b 
we  can  corapvehend  do  aMmof 
caa  dittincUjf  cunortre. 


CLEARNESS,  PERSPICUITY. 


tbem  than  we 


CLEARNESS. 


CLEAVE. 
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muk  Um  tfame  of  Jight  bj  wiiidi  one 
MM  dwin  disdncdy. 

PfE^ICUrrY,  in  Fraoch  per- 
tfiemUij  Lftdn  pertficmUt  fiom  per- 
tfiemu  and  ptrmiew  to  look  througbf 
vgnifiM  tbe  quality  of  being  able  to 
be  aeaii  tfarongb. 

TbflM   epithets    denote    ijaalities 
dfnaUjT  raqaisite  to  render  a  discoune 
iotelfigjbb),  bat  each  has  its  peculiar 
character.     ^Cleamen  respects  our 
ideas,  and  spriag;i  from  the  distinction 
of  the  tfaingi  themselves  that  are  dis* 
cosaed :  pwiyicai^f  respects  the  mode 
of  aTTwiiing  the  ideas,  and  sprinss 
liDBi  the  gi»d  qnahties  of  style.    It 
raqoiras  a  elmr  heiMl  to  be  able  to 
•ee  a  snbfect  in  all  its  bearings  and 
nIatioM ;  to  distinguish  all  the  nice- 
tiea  and  shadea  of  difference  between 
tlung^  that  bear  a  strong  resemblance^ 
and  to  leparate  it  from  all  irrelevant 
objects  nat  intermingle    themselves 
with  it.    fiot  whatever  ma^  be  our 
cUarmeti  of  conception,  it  is  requi- 
site if  we  will  communicate  our  con- 
captioiis  to  others,  that  we  should  ob- 
serve a  purity  in  our  mode  of  diction, 
that  we  should  be  particular  in  the 
choice  of  oor  terms,  careful  in  the 
difpositinn  of  them,  and  accurate  in 
the  ooostmction  of  our   sentences; 
that  is  penpicwty,  which  as  it  is  the 
first,  so,  aooordixig  to  Quintilian,   it 
is  the  most  important  part  of  compo- 
aitioD. 

Cleoraen  of  intellect  is  a  natural 
pft ;  per^ieuity  is  an  acquired  art : 
althoiiiBh   intimately  connected  with 
each  other,  yet  it  is  possible  to  have 
eUtmnen    without  perspicuity,   and 
penpicuity  without  ckarnea.    Peo- 
ple of  quick  capacities  will  have  clear 
ideas   on     the    subjects    that    o£Eer 
themselves  to  their  notice,   but  for 
want  of  edocation  they  may  often  use 
impiupei   or  ambiguous  phrases;  or 
bnr  eenn  of  construction  render  their 
poraseology  the  reverse  o£  perspia^ 
Mct :  on  Se  other  hand,  it  is  in  the 
iCower  of  some  to  express  themselves 
on  subjects  far  above  their  comprer 
hension  from  a  certaiu  facility  which 
they  acquire  of  catching  up  suitable 
modes  of  expression. 

The  study  of  the  classics  and  mor 
tliematics  are  most  fitted  for  tlie  im- 
pruvement  of  ctearncu ;  tbo  study  of 

•  Vid«  AbM  Cintd : 


gnunmar,  and  the  observanoe  of  good 
models  will  serve  most  effectually  fyt 
the  acquirement  of  pers^tca^. 

It  li  one  thloir  tothlik  r^fkt,  tnd  ftooCter  CUi^ 
to  kftow  tKe  WBj  to  laj  oar  thoicMi  httam 
otbere  with  adTuttge  and  etmrnen.      Loess. 

No  raodfn  ontor  can  dare  to  rattr  tbo  liitt 
wHh  DemottlieM*  and  Tnl(jr.  Wo  bavo  dk* 
connet,  lnde«d,  that  may  bo  adnilKBd  for  their 
pertfieuitjf^  VuHjr,  nod  elepmoe;  hot  can  i^o- 
doce  nono  that  abouod  in  a  mblhse  which 
whirls  away  the  auditor  liko  a  nisb^  torml. 

Wbartos. 

TO  CLEAVE,  V.  To  stick. 


CLEMENCY,    LENITY,    MERCY. 

CLEMENCY  is  in  Latin  clement 
tia,  signifying  mildness. 

LENITY,^  in  Latin  lenitas  from 
lenis  soft,  or  Levis  smooth,  and  the 
Greek  xc^c  mild. 

MERCY  is  in  Latin  misericordia^ 
compounded  of  siiserta  and  cordis  the 
pain  of  the  heart,  si^ifyiiig  the  pain 
produced  by  observmg  the  pain  of 
others. 

Clemency  and  lenity  are  employed 
only  towards  offenders;  mercy  to- 
wards all  who  are  in  trouble,  whether 
from  their  own  fault,  or  any  other 
cause. 

Clemency  lies  in  the  disposition; 
lenity  and  mer<y  in  the  act ;  the  for- 
mer as  respects  superiors  in  general, 
the  latter  m  r^ard  to  those  who  are 
invested  with  civil  power :  a  monarch 
displays  his  clemency  by  showing 
mercy ;  a  roaster  shows  lenitff  by  not 
inflicting  punishment  where  it  is  de» 
serving. 

Clemency  is  arbitrary  on  the  part  of 
the  dispenser,   flowing  from  his  wiU 
independent  of  the  object  on  whom  it 
is  bestowed;   lenity  and  mercy  are 
discretionary,   they  always  have  re- 
gard to  the  object  and  the  nature  of 
the  offence,  or  misfortunes;   lemly 
therefore  ofUn  serves  the  purposes  of 
discipline,  and  mer^  those  or  justice 
by   foigiveness,   instead   of  punish- 
ment; but  clemency  defeats  its  end 
by  forbearing  to  punish  where  it  is 
needful. 

A  mild  master  who  shows  clemency 
to  a  faithless  servant  by  not  bringing 
him  to  justice,  oflen  throws  a  worth- 
less wr^ch  upon  the  public  to  commit 
more  atrocious  depredations.  A  well- 
timed  lenity  sometimes  recalls  an 
CtatrtA,  pcnftddl^.** 


216        CLERGYMAN. 


CLEVER. 


offender  to  himselfy  and  brin^  him 
back  to  good  order.  Upon  this  prin- 
ciple, too  English  constitution  has 
wisely  left  in  the  hands  of  the  mo- 
narch the  discretionary  power  of  show- 
ing mercy  in  all  cases  tliat  do  not  de- 
mand the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law. 

We  wreteheil  Tnjam  tonM  on  erVy  ihote, 
Ffon  Mea  to  im,  tbjr  cleptewy  Implore  ; 
FoffMl  the  flrei  our  bhfpplng  to  defkce, 
BeoalTe  tk*  nnhappy  fuf ithret  to  fraee.  Dktdkm. 

The  Kinff  (Charlet  II.)  with  lenUj/  of  which 
the  voiM  bat  had  pcfHapa  no  other  eiamplr, 
«1erIlDed  to  be  the  jadge  or  aveiicer  of  hh  own 
or  Us  fathcfH  mnmg»%  Jobsmm. 


The  god«  (V  Rodi  to  KoodncM  an  focHa'd, 
ir  actt  ot  mercy  toach  their  bav'alj  Bind), 
ilad  more  thaa  all  the  gode,  joer  fea*roiii  heart, 
CoBacloBs  or  worth,  reqnUe  Its  own  desert. 

DaTMKir. 

CLERGYMAN,   PARSON,    PRIEST, 
MINISTER. 

CLERGYMAN,  altered  from  clerk, 
elericvt,  signified  any  one  holding  a 
regular  office,  and  by  distinction  one 
who  held  the  holy  office. 

PARSON  is  either  changed  from 
perton,  that  is,  by  distinction  the  per- 
son who  spiritually  presides  over  a  pa- 
rish, or  contracted  from  parocfiianus. 

PRIEST,  in  German,  &c.  priesler, 
comes  from  the  Greek  ir  tffB"rfpii,  sig- 
-  nifying  an  elder  who  holds  tiio  sacer- 
dotal office. 

MINISTER,  in  Latin  minister  a 
serrant,  from  minus  less  or  inferior, 
signifies  literally  one  who  performs  a 
subordinate  office,  and  has  been  ex- 
tended in  its  meaning,  to  signify  gene- 
rally one  who  officiates  or  performs  an 
office. 

The  wonl  clerfiyman  applies  to  sucli 
as  are  rejiularly  bred  according  to  the 
inrms  of  the  national  religion,  and  ap- 
plies to  none  else.  In  this  sense  we 
speak  of  the  English,  the  French,  and 
Scotch  clergy  without  distinction.  A 
parson  is  a  species  of  clergyman^  who 
ranks  the  hignest  in  the  three  orders  of 
inferior  clergy;  that  is,  par«m,  vicar, 
and  curate;  the  parson  being  a  tech- 
nical term  for  the  rector,  or  he  who 
holds  the  living:  in  its  technical 
sense  it  has  now  acquired  a  definite 
use ;  but  in  general  conversation  it  is 
become  almost  a  nickname.  The 
word  clergyman  is  always  substituted 
fur  parson  in  polite  society.  When 
priest  respects  the  Christian  religion 


it  is  a  species  of  cfargyflw,  that  19, 
one  who  is  ordained  to  oflScuite  at  the 
altar  in  distinction  from  the  deacoo, 
who  is  only  an  assistant  to  the  priesi» 
Bat  the  term  prieU  has  likemae  an 
e&tended  meanmg  in  reference  to  mcfa 
as  hold  the  sacerdotal  character  in 
any  form  of  religion,  as  the  priuii  of 
the  Jews,  or  those  of  the  Greeks* 
Romans,  Indians,  and  the  like.  A 
minitter  is  one  who  actually  or  habi* 
tually  officiates.  C/ergyam  are  there- 
fore not  alwa^  strictly  mtiuiten;  nor 
are  all  miniiten  cl^g^mem*  If  a 
clergyman  delegates  his  tumitioni  alto- 
gether he  is  not  a  Minister  ;  nor  11  he 
who  presides  over  a  dissenting  coogr^ 
gation  a  clergyman.  In  the  fbrmer 
case,  however,  it  would  be.inndioiis 
to  deprive  the  clergyman  of  the  name 
of  minister  of  the  gospel,  but  in  the 
latter  case  it  is  a  misuse  of  the  teim 
clergyman  to  apply  it  to  any  mmuter 
who  does  not  officiato  aocording  to  the 
form  of  an  established  religion. 

Bjr  a  dergyman  I  mean  om  to  fcoljr  oiikn. 


To  ihn  thne  of  R Award  in.  II  li 
the  Frencb  ud  E^tlnh  laoriiagn  NiNtalfd  kg** 
thcr  thrDOKbout  the  kinrdoai ;  Ite  ygker  mima^ 
botb  of  the  clergjf  and  laMjr,  tpeaUaf  wJtmam 
ODlversilIj  Frmch ;  the  lower  niftlalar  the  Me 
of  their  natUf  too;;ue.  Ttrvhitt. 

Call  a  man  a  priett,  or  para^tt,  and  jan  wl 
blm  In  ranie  men*ii  eMeem  ten  depecs  below  We 
own  lenraat. 

With  Inve  and  Itonor  <'nler  onr  abodn. 
Ye  ncred  mMtten  of  men  and  godi. 

CLEVER,   SKILFUL,    EXPBRT, 
BBXTBROUS,   ADROIT. 

CLEVER,  in  French  legere,  Latm 
levis  li^ht. 

SKILFUL  signifies  full  of  tkiU; 
and  skill  prohably  comes  from  the 
Latin  scio  to  know. 

EXPERT,  in  French  experie,  La- 
tin expertu$  participle  of  experior  to 
search  or  try,  signifies  searched  and 
tried. 

DEXTEROUS,  in  Latin  dexter^  in 
Greek  ^^tTc^9r,  comparative  of  ^i^mc 
clever,  and  y^iA  the  right  hand,  be« 
cause  it  is  the  most  fitted  for  action^ 
signifies  the  quality  of  doing  rightly, 
as  with  the  right  hand. 

ADROIT,  in  French  adroiie,  Latin 
adrectus  or  rectus  right  or  straight. 

Clever  and  skilful  are  qualities  of 
the  mind;   expert,   dexterosu,    and 


CLEVER. 


CLOAK. 


ftT 


mdrmif  nhr  to  modes  of  physicid 
actioQ.  Cievemeu  regards  in  g^eral 
the  leadiness  to  oomprebeDd ;  skill 
the  maturity  of  the  jodgement ;  er- 
ftrtmesi  a  fiidlity  in  the  use  of  things ; 
destarUy  a  mechanical  facility  in  the 
perfonnanoe  of  any  work ;  adroitnen 
the  sttitaUe  movements  of  the  body. 
A  penoo  is  clever  at  dmwing  who 
shows  a  taslie  for  it,  and  executes  it 
weli  withoat  much  instruction;  he  is 
$ki^l  in  dmwing  if  he  understands 
it  both  in  theory  and  practice ;  lie  is 
ejrperC  in  the  nse  of  the  bow  if  he  can 
vae  it  with  espeditioo  and  effect ;  he 
lA  dexterous  at  any  geme  when  he  goes 
through  the  mancemnres  with  celerity 
and  an  nnening  hand ;  he  is  adroit  if 
hj  a  qnicky  sudden,  and  well-directed 
movement  of  his  body,  he  effects  the 
object  he  has  in  view. 

Clevemeu  is  mental  power  employ- 
•d  in  the  ordinary  concerns  of  lite :  a 
person  is  eiever  in  business.  Skill  is 
Dotfa  a  mental  and  corporeal  power, 
exerted  in  mechanical  operations  and 
practical  sciences :  a  phjrncian,  a  law- 
yer, and  an  artist,  is  skilful:  one 
may  have  a  skill  in  divination,  or  a 
MM  in  painting.  Expertneu  and  dei- 
teriiff  reqaire  more  corporeal  than 
menml  power  exerted  in  minor  arts 
and  amusements :  one  is  expert  ut 
throwing  the  quoit ;  dexterous  in  tlie 
management  of  horses.  Adroitness  is 
•ItogMher  a  corporeal  talent,  employed 
cmly  as  occasion  may  require :  one  is 
mdroU  at  eluding  the  blows  aimed  by 
an  adversary. 

Cleverness  is  rather  a  natural  pfl ; 
sksU  is  cleverness  improved  by  prac- 
tice and  extended  knewle/ige ;  evptrt^ 
nets  is  the  elTect  of  long  practice ;  dex- 
terity  arises  from  habit  combined  with 
agility ;  adroitness  is  a  species  of  dex- 
terity arising  from  a  natural  agility. 


M J  friead  bade  me  vdcone,  bat  itrack  me  quite 

duib, 
Wttktldiep  tbat  JoboMNi  aad  Bnike  woald  not 


•  Aod  I  knew  it,**  be  cried;  **  both  ctcffaally 

AD, 
l%e  OM  at  the  Hoaie  and  the  otber  with  Tbralc. 
BM  ae  matifr;  ni  warrant  we'll  make  ap  the 

P«rtjr. 

WMb  two  fall  at  clever  and  ten  eime»a«  hrartj.** 

GoLowinH. 

There  h  nothiof  more  gTaceful  than  tu  see 
the  plaj  fland  »till  for  a  few  momeott,  and  tlw 
•adleaee  kept  hi  an  a^^reeaMe  lospcafe,  dnrlnjp 
ibm  wUemm  of  a  iM(/icl  actor.  Abdhox. 


O^  bar  tad  iheir  the  watery  path  thcj  Maad, 
Witb4orl*r0iM  arm,  ■igadoM  of  tbefrouDd; 
FlearlcM  thejr  combat  every  boUile  wind, 
Wbeeline  In  many  tracks  wltb  coarse  Inclla'd, 
Expert  to  moor,  where  terron  line  the  road. 

FiicoMEa, 

He  appHod  himself  next  to  the  eoqoette**  heart, 

which  he  likewise  laid  opeo  with  kimu  ^exUrity, 

AODOOM* 

TO  CLIMB,  V,  To  arise. 

TO   CLING,    V.  To  stick. 

CLOAK,   MASK,  BLIND,   VEIL. 

These  are  figurative  terms,  expres- 
sive of  different  modes  of  intentionally 
keeping  something  from  the  view  of 
others,  lliey  are  borrowed  from 
those  familiar  objects  which  serve  si- 
milar purposes  in  common  life. 
CLOAK  and  MASK  express  figura- 
tively and  properly  more  tnan  BLIND 
or  V^IL.  The  two  former  keep  the 
whole  object  oat  of  sight;  the  two 
latter  only  partially  intercept  the  view. 
In  this  figurative  sense  they  are  all 
employed  tor  a  bad  purpose. 

The  cloaks  the  maskj  and  the  hlind^ 
serve  to  deceive  others ;  the  veil  serves 
to  deceive  one's  self. 

The  whole  or  nny  part  of  a  cha- 
racter may  be  concealed  by  a  blind  ; 
a  part,  though  not  the  whole,  may  he 
concealed  by  a  mask.  A  blind  is  not 
only  employed  to  conceal  the  charac- 
ter but  the  conduct  or  proceedings. 
We  carry  a  cloak  and  a  matk  about 
with  us;  but  a  blind  is  something 
extenml. 

The  cloaky  as  the  external  garment, 
is  the  most  convenient  of  ail  coverings 
for  entirely  keeping  concealed  what 
we  do  not  wish  to  be  seen ;  a  good 
outward  deportment  serves  as  a  cloak 
to  conceal  a  bad  character.  A  mask 
only  hides  the  liice ;  a  mask  therefore 
serves  to  conceal  only  as  much  as 
words  and  looks  can  eflect.  A  blind 
is  intended  to  shut  out  the  light  and 
prevent  observation ;  whatever,  therc- 
ture,  conceals  the  real  truth,  and  pre- 
vents suspicion  by  a  folsc  exterior,  is 
a  blind.  A  veil  prevents  a  person 
fn)m  seeing  us  well  as  being  seen; 
whatever,  therefore,  obscures  the 
mental  sight  acts  as  a  veil  to  the 
mind's  eve. 

Kcligion  is  iiutortunately  the  object 
which  may  serve  to  clotik  the  worst  of 
purposes  and  the  worst  of  characters : 
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CLOG. 


CLOISTER. 


its  importance,  in  the  eyes  of  nil  men, 
makes  it  the  roost  eiTectual  passport 
to  their  countenance  and  sanction; 
and  its  external  observances  render  it 
the  most  convenient  mode  of  present- 
ing a  false  profession  to  the  eyes  of  the 
world :  those,  therefore,  who  set  an 
undue  value  on  the  ceremonial  part 
of  religion,  do  but  encourage  this  most 
heinous  of  all  sins,  by  suffering  them- 
selves to  be  imposed  upon  by  a  cloak 
of  religious  hypocrisy.  Falbe  friends 
always  wear  a  mask;  they  cover  a 
malignant  heart  under  the  smiles  and 
endearments  of  liriendship.  Illicit 
traders  mostly  make  use  of  some 
blind  to  facilitate  the  carrying  qn  their 
nefarious  practices.  Among  the  va- 
rious arts  resorted  to  in  the  metropolis 
by  the  needy  and  profligate,  none  is 
to  bad  as  that  which  is  made  to  be  a 
blind  for  the  practice  of  debauchery. 
Prejudice  and  passion  are  the  ordinary 
vtiu  which  obscure  the  judgement, 
and  prevent  it  from  distinguishing  the 
truth. 

When  tbto  MteritT  of  manont  l«  bjpoerltfcal, 
«Bd  Mnrned  m  a  cloak  to  nantt  Indul^encp,  ii 
k  one  of  the  wont  prottkutimis  of  lelifleD. 

Blaib. 

ThoD  ait  BO  rnfian,  who  beneath  the  nuuk 
Of  iocial  eonawrce,  com*»t  to  rob  tbeir  wealth. 

Tnoxwm. 

Tbow  who  ar^  bonntlful  to  erimei  will  be 
ilcid  to  Bcrlt,  and  penurlou  to  terrioe.  Tlielr 
ycwry  to  even  held  out  at  a  blind  and  cover  to 
Ihdr  pradifaUty.  Buuu. 

Am  mnm  m  that  myuniom  reit  whkh  coven 
Aitnritjr  wai  lifted  np,  all  the  e^lecy  of  life  would 
dinppcar:  lb  flatterlnf  hopvi,  it»  pleatlog  Ula- 
dna*  wMid  vanUb,  and  aodiiB|(  bat  vaoitj  and 

lis.  BI.AUL 


TO  CLOG,    LOAD,   ENCUMBBR. 

CLOG  is  probably  changed  from 
th4  or  clodf  signifying  to  put  a  heavy 
lomp  in  the  way. 

LOAD,  from  to  Umd,  in  Saxon 
laden,  Dutch,  &c.  laden,  signifies  to 
burden  with  a  load. 

£NCUMB£R,  compounded  of  en 
or  ill  and  cttm^r,  in  German  himmer 
Borrow,  signifies  to  burden  with  trouble. 

Clog  is  figuratively  employed  for 
whatever  impedes  the  motion  or 
action  of  a  tbm^  drawn  from  the  fa- 
miliar object  which  is  used  to  impede 
the  motion  of  animals  :  load  is  used 
for  whatever  occasions  an  excess  of 
weight,  or  materials.    A    wheel    is 


clogged,  or  a  madiine  is  doggwd :  a 
fire  may  be  loaded  with  ooau,  or  A 
picture  with  coloaring*  Tba  ftomach 
and  memory  may  be  either  ebgged  or 
loaded :  in  the  mnner  case  by  3ie  in* 
troduction  of  improper  food ;  and  ia 
the  second  case  by  tne  introductioQ  of 
an  improper  quantity.  A  nemoij 
that  is  clogged  becomes  oonfiised,  vid 
confounds  one  thing  whh  anoAer; 
that  which  is  loaded  loses  the  imppM* 
sion  of  one  object  by  tha  introdiictioa 
of  another. 

Clog  nod  enatmber  have  the  oom- 
mon  signification  of  intermptiiK  or 
troubling  by  means  of  somwdnng  irre- 
levant. Whatever  is  doggeSt  has 
scarcely  the  liberty  of  moving  at  all ; 
whatever  is  encumbered  movea  and  acts^ 
but  with  difficulty.  When  the  roott 
of  plants  are  clogged  with  monld,  or 
any  improper  substance,  their  growth 
is  almost  stopped :  weeds  and  notioafl 
plants  are  ^ncaiii^attceff  in  the  groood 
where  flowers  should  grow :  the  oon^ 
mands  or  prohibitions  of  parent!  wma- 
times  very  fortunately  elog  tiion 
whose  sanguine  tempers  would  lead 
them  into  imprudence:  no  one  can 
expect  to  proceed  with  ease  to  himself 
in  any  transaction,  who  is  eiKHmAererf 
with  a  variety  of  concerns  at  the  same 
time. 

Whatsoever  wai  obferved  bj  the 
Mipher*,  cHber  irreK«lar  or 
woifclagtof  tbcmlad,  waaaU 
bo4j  u  its  iraat  Htg, 

Batkr  gifcs  Hodftna  that 
tioD  of  knowledge,  wUdi  has  no  relation  la 
vabj,  and  toodv  htm  with  martial  enaaH 
that  can  add  nothinf  to  hbclvfl  dipdiy. 

J 

This  minority  h  p«at  and  fonnMsMcb 
not  know  whether,  tfl  aimed  at  dm  Idal 
throw  of  a  Unsdom,  I  riionld  wtoh  to  he 
5ered  with  a  faufa  bodj  of  partinat. 

CLOISTER,   CONVBNT, 
MONASTERY. 

CLOISTER,  in  Frendi  •  dMirt, 
firom  the  word  cUm  close,  signifies  a 
certain  close  place  in  a  convent,  or 
an  enclosure  of  houses  for  canons,  or 
in  general  a  religious  house. 

CONVENT,  fifom  the  Latin  coa- 
ventus  a  meeting,  and  convenio  to 
come  together,  signifies  a  religious 
assembly. 

MONASTERY,  in  French  manat^ 


•  ViileAbb^Romband:  ■■  CIoltR,  eoevent,  monast^." 


CLOSE. 


CLOSE. 


^19 


i^yr*  fl^aififlt  an  habitabon  for  monkSy 
ffom  tbm  Greek  /une^  alone. 

Hie  proper  idea  of  doitter  15  that 
of  tadosioQ ;  the  proper  idea  of  com- 
9tmi  is  that  of  commmittj  ;  the  pro- 
per idea  of  a  momaatery  is  that  of  so- 
fituda.  One  is  shut  up  in  a  doitter^ 
pot  into  a  convemty  and  retires  to  a 


Whoever  withes  to  talie  an  abso- 
late  Wave  of  the  world,  shuts  himself 
op  in  a  eloiater ;  whoever  wishes  to 
attach  hiflBself  to  a  commonit^  that 
has  fcnonaoed  all  oommeroe  with  the 
worldy  goes  into  a  convent ;  whoever 
wishes  to  shun  all  hunan  intercourse 
retires  to  a  aM»Milery. 

In  the  eioiMter  oar  liberty  is  saov 
fioed:  in  the  eament  oar  woridly 
habits  are  renounced,  and  those  of  a 
regular  reli^ous  community  being 
aix>pted,  we  sabmit  to  the  yoke  of 
established  ciders:  in  a  monattery 
we  ifflpose  a  sort  of  voluntary  exile 
imon  oorselves  ;  we  live  with  tfcle  view 
ar  living  only  to  God. 

In  the  ancient  and  true  monatterUi^ 
the  members  divided  their  time  be- 
tween oontemphition  and  labour ;  but 
as  popaladoo  increased,  and  towns 
jaakipliedf  monmsteria  were,  pro- 
perly speaking,  succeeded  by  conventi. 

In  ordinary  discourse,  cloister  is 
employed  in  an  absolute  and  indefinite 
wanwir :  we  speak  of  tlie  cloitter  to 
desigaata  a  monattie  state  ;  as  enter- 
ing a  eloiiter  ;  burying  one*s  self  in  a 
cGider;  penances  and  mortifications 
are  pracdsed  in  a  clouier. 

It  is  not  the  same  thing  when  we 
speak  of  the  cloister  of  the  Benedic- 
tines and  of  their  monmstery ;  or  the 
cioiat€r  of  the  Capuchins  and  their 
conettntm 


wNlify  eMtler  will  I  cboove, 
AmA  than  vltk  bol/  vlrftnt  live  lmBmir*d. 

DKTDn. 


Kor 


tbe 


abboCfl  le«i  lodntriou  to 
witb  foidgaew.  TYBwurrr. 

BcMn  ladefewleBC  fovBdatkws  vblch  were 

•peaejfac  the  wcepUonirf  flNHpi  monks  io  pre- 

fmece  te  tbe  uthet,  m  eouldenble  euabpr 

«f  nV^kim  hoeiev  wptp  bailt  end  endowed  m  cells 

tB  JMum  wmnm$tfr1ei  abraed. 

LuT  or  Enoumi  Mo\  \stbbieb. 

CLOSE,   COMPACT. 

CLOSE,  V.  Close,  near, 
COMPACT,  in  Latin  compactusy 


participle  of  compiugo  to  fix  or  join 
m,  signifies  jointed  close  together. 

Proximity  is  expressed  by  both  these 
terms ;  the  fi)rmer  in  a  general  and 
the  latter  in  a  restricted  sense.  Two 
bodies  may  be  close  to  each  other,  but 
a  body  is  compact  with  regard  to  itself. 

Contact  is  not  essential  to  oonsti- 
tute  closeneu  ;  but  a  perfect  adhesion 
of  ail  the  parts  of  a  body  is  essential 
to  produce  compactness.  lines  are 
close  to  each  other  that  are  separated 
but  by  a  small  space  ;  things  are  rolled 
together  in  a  compact  form  that  are 
brought  within  the  smallest  possibla 
space. 

To  ri^'bt  mud  left  tbe  narUal  «lec«  dlqiUj 
Thi>lr  fibtataf  arma,  and  staad  In  clf«e  anij  ; 
Tbonfb  weak  tlieir  ipean,  tbo^gb  dwaiish  be 

tlidr  bdcbt, 
Ctimpact  (hej  mofr,  the  Imlwark  of  the  Sght. 

8u  Wh.  Jovm. 

CLOSE,   NEAR,   NIGH. 

CLOSE,  V,  To  close, 

NEAIi,  and  NIGH,  is  iu  Saxoa 
near^  neaky  German,  &c.  aoA. 

Close  is  more  definite  than  near  : 
houses  stand  close  to  each  other  which 
are  almost  joined;  men  stand  close 
when  they  touch  each  other :  objects 
are  near  which  are  within  sight ; 
persons  are  near  each  other  when  they 
can  converse  together.  Near  and  nigh, 
which  are  but  variations  of  each  other, 
in  etymology,  admit  of  little  or  no  dif- 
ference in  their  use ;  the  former  how- 
ever is  the  most  general  People  live 
near  each  other  who  are  in  the  same 
street  ;  they  live  close  to  each  other 
when  their  houses  are  adjoining. 

Close  is  annexed  as  on  adjective ; 
near  is  employed  only  as  an  adverb 
or  preposition.  Wo  speak  of  close 
ranks  or  close  lines;  but  not  near 
ranks  or  near  lines. 
TV  mwearied  waleb  tbeir  Uilealiif  iMdettkeep, 
And  cottcbing  ctoaa,  Wfel  bmidlig  sleep.  Pen. 

Ofkiaadl  Uljsses' sbeirts  fanrade  njcar; 
Diiti«SB*d  be  seema,  and  noaaiBlaace  ntmr, 

PoK. 
Froas  tbe  red  field  fbeir  scatter*d  bodlca  bear. 
And  nigh  tbe  fleet  a  fkueral  straetoffB  rear. 

Pon. 

TO  CLOSB^  8HDT. 

CLOSE,  is  in  French  c&w,  Latin 
r/aujittf,  participle  oiclaudo  to  shut. 

SHUT,  is  ill  Saxon  scuttan^  Dutch 
schutteny  Hebrew  sficii. 


; 
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CLOSE. 


COADJUTOR. 


CUm  is  to  Mkuty  frequently  as  the 
xneAis  to  the  end. 

*  To  clme  signifies  simply  to  pot  to- 
sether;  to  shut  signifies  to  put  toge- 
ther so  ciae  that  no  opening  is  left. 
The  eyes  are  shut  by  closing  the  eye- 
lids; the  month  is  skut  by  dosing  the 
lips.  The  idea  of  bringing  near  or 
jomine  is  prominent  in  the  significa- 
tion of  close  ;  that  of  fastening  or  pre- 
venting admittance  in  the  word  shut. 
By  the  figure  of  metonymy,  close  may 
be  often  substituted  for  diut ;  as  we 
nay  speak  of  closing  the  eyes  or  the 
mouth ;  closing  a  book  or  a  door  in 
the  sense  of  shutting :  but  they  are, 
notwithstanding,  very  distinct. 

Many  things  are  closed  which  are  not 
to  be  shutf  and  are  shut  which  cannot  be 
closed,  ISIotbing  can  be  closed  but 
what  consists  of  more  than  one  part ; 
nothing  can  be  shut  but  what  has  oris 
supposed  to  have  a  cavity.  A  wound 
is  closedf  but  camiot  be  shut ;  a  win- 
dow or  a  box  is  shut,  but  not  closed. 

When  both  are  applied  to  hollow 
bodies,  close  implies  a  stopping  up  of 
the  whde»  shut  an  occasional  stop- 
page at  the  entrance.  What  is  closed 
remains  closed ;  what  is  shut  may  be 
opened.  A  hole  in  a  road,  or  a  pas- 
sage through  any  place  is  closed ;  a 
gate»  a  window,  or  a  door,  is  shut. 
6ooa  ■tall.Cke  dire  Seraslio'^  horrid  ftn 
CUu  Uks  itbtctcinial  bus  of  death  npoo  thev. 

JOHXMV. 

Bebold,  fond  mao ! 
See  bne  tky  pldar*d  life :  pan  lome  few  }nra 
Tby    •owntai;   aptiiv,  tiiy  ■unintr*!    ardent 


Tb7  Mbcr  aatwim  Adinf  Into  ut^t 

And  pale  oonehidiaf  winter  conic*  at  last. 

And  «*Mff  the  icene.  TuoMiox. 

TO   CLOSE,   FINISH, 

CONCLUDK. 

CLOSE,  V.  To  closcj  shut. 

FINISH,  in  French  fner,  Latin 
Jinio,  comes  from  Jinis  an  end. 

CONCLUDE,  in  Latin  conehtdo, 
is  compounded  of  eon  and  cludo  or 
claudo  to  shut,  signifying  to  shut  up 
or  together. 

To  close  is  to  bring  to  an  end ;  to 
finish  is  to  make  an  end  :  we  close  a 
thing  by  ceasing  to  have  anything  more 
to  do  with  it;  ^fe finish  it  by  really  hav- 
ing no  more  to  do  to  it.  We  close  an 
account  with  a  person  with  whom  we 
mean  to  have  no  farther  transactions; 


«e  fimsk  the  business  which  we  bare 
beeun. 

It  is  sometimes  neoesnry  to  close 
witbout^ftii^'ii^,  but  we  osaanotimitk 
without  cloiing.  The  want  of  lime 
will  compri  a  person  to  ehm  his  let- 
ter before  he  nas  finished  saying  all 
he  wishes.  It  is  a  iaodaUe  desire  in 
every  one  to  wish  to  cloee  his  career 
in  lire  honourably,  and  to  ^tusA  what- 
ever he  undertakes  to  the  satisfiK^don 
of  himself  and  others. 

To  conclude  is  a  species  of  finishing, 
that  is  to  say,  finishing  in  a  certain 
manner;  we  always  ^isA  when  we 
conclude,  but  we  do  not  always  coy«-» 
elude  wjien  we  finish.  A  history  is 
closed  at  a  certain  reign  ;  it  h  finished 
when  brought  to  the  period  jHoposed ; 
it  is  concluded  with  a  recapitulation  of 
the  leading  events. 

Close  stnd  finish  are  employed  ge- 
nerally, and  m  the  ordinary  transac- 
tions of  life;  the  former  in  speaking 
of  times,  seasons,  periods,  Sec.  the 
latter  with  regard  to  occopationB  and 
pursuits ;  conclusion  is'  used  particu- 
larly on  moral  and  intellectual  opera- 
tions. A  reign,  an  entertainment,  an 
age,  a  year,  may  liave  its  close;  a 
drawing,  an  exercise,  a  piece  of  work, 
may  he  finished;  a  discourse,  a  story, 
an  af&ir,  a  negociation,  may  be  con- 
cluded. The  close  of  Alfirea's  reign 
was  more  peaceful  than  the  com- 
mencement :  those  who  are  carefiil 
as  to  what  they  begin  will  be  careful 
to  finish  what  they  have  begun: 
some  preachers  seldom  awaken  at- 
tention in  their  liearers  until  they  come 
to  the  conclusion  of  their  disoourae. 

Dcatmction  han|n  on  erety  word  we  tpenk. 
On  eferjtIuKigbl,  till  the  ronctetffaf-  fteeka 
Df lerminct  all,  and  rto«er  onr  derifn.  ABMMm. 

Tlie  greet  work  of  wbicb  JetHslaa  hei  Ike 
credit,  aliboagh  it  romprelieudt  the  whole  qv 
feni  of  jar1rpnidenee,wasyiRiiAMCwe«ietotd  In 
tbne  jcar*.  Sin  Wa.  Jons. 

TO  CLOSE,  V,  To  end, 
CLOWN,  t;.  Countryman. 
TO  CLOY,  V,  To  satisfy,, 
CLUMSY,  V,  Awkward. 

COADJUTOR,   ASSISTANT. 

COADJUTOR,  compounded  of  co 
or  con  and  adjutor  a  helper,  signifies 
a  fellow  labourer. 


COARSE. 


COAX. 
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ASSISTANT  sipufies  iiiopeilj  one 
that  jniif  f  or  takes  a  part. 

A  cm^mior  is  more  noUe  than  an 
antifaal :  tbe  latter  is  mostly  in  a 
subonUiiate  station,  but  tbe  fonner  is 
an  eqoal ;  tbe  latter  performs  menial 
offices  in  tbe  minor  concerns  of  life, 
and  a  subordinate  part  at  all  times ; 
the  former  l^xnirs  conjointly  in  some 
oonoem  of  ooounon  interest  and  great 
importance.  An  auUiani  is  enge|;ed 
for  a  compensation ;  a  coaii^utor  is  a 
voluntary  fellow-laboorer.  In  every 
pubtic  concern  where  the  purposes  of 
charity  or  relig^  are  to  be  promoted, 
coa^lfuion  often  effect  more  than  the 
oriemal  promoten:  in  the  medical 
and  scflwiastic  professions  aui$taniis 
are  indispensable  to  relieve  the  pres- 
sure of  buuness.  Coa^^tifort  ought  to 
be  zealoib  and  unanimous  ;  assutants 
ought  to  be  assiduous  and  faithful. 

Ad*ienftMi  VhsM  imyorc  that  the  Anb- 
bWMp  of  Salcikus  k  dnd,  who  b  •ncceeded 
kj  Coot  Hunck,  foraerlj  BMiop  of  Vinu, 
aod  Ar  tbgm  tbrae  Lut  jean  cowfjitier  to  the 

nIdAacMihof- 


guage  by  those  whoso  tempers  are 
either  naturally  or  occasionally  rough  ; 
rude  language  by  those  who  are  igno* 
rant  of  any  better. 


Mm  iat  jfOBi  geatlmim  and  ladlet,  mj 
Mirttead  gnad  jariee*  I  hne  Bade  choice  of 
jaaoa  my  rig^  kaad,  hecaaw  I  kaow  jrou  to  be 
««f;i«aloM  of  year  hoaoar;  aad  jou  oo  my 
laA,  baeaaea  I  kaow  yea  are  veiy  Bncb  coaoeiaed 
for  (he  ivpilatieB  of  othefi.  Aoduoh. 

TO  COALESCE,  V.  To  add. 

COAESE,    ROUGH,    RUDE. 

COABSE,  probably  from  the  Go- 
thic ktmridi  iieavy,  answering  to  our 
word  graUf  and  the  Latin  gruvi*. 

ROUGH,  in  Saxon  hruh^  German^ 
rmiky  ruAy  &c. 

RUDE,  in  Latin  rtuUi^  changed 
from  rmuiiMf  coipes  from  e«0^,  a  twig, 
ugaiiying  unpeeled. 

These  epithets  are  equally  applied 
to  wh«t  is  not  polished  by  art.  in  the 
pcoper  sense  eoane  refers  to  tlie  coni- 
positioo  and  materials  of  bodies,  as 
coarse  bread,  coarse  meat,  coarse  cloth ; 
rough  respects  the  surface  of  bodies, 
as  ren^A  wood  and  rough  skin ;  rude 
respects  the  make  or  fashion  of  things, 
as  a  rude  bark,  a  rude  utensil. 

Coarse  is  opposed  to  fine,  rough  to 
snooth,  rude  to  polished. 

In  the  figurative  application  they 
are  distmguished  in  a  similar  manner : 
coarse  language  is  used  by  persons  of 
naturally  coarne  feehng;   rough  lan- 


The  flaeaea  and  delicacy  ofpenrpUoa  wUeb 
the  BMB  of  taile  aeqDll«i^  may  be  aieeB  liable  to 
irritatloa  thaa  the  e^mner  teliap  of  ariada 
leM  caltlTated. 


Thb  fa  MNBe  Mlow, 
Who,  havleii  beea  i^rabM  for  blaataaa,  delk 

afiict 
A  taacy  r^ugknen,  8i 


la  it  in  deatioyioic  and  palUng  down  that  lUU 
b  dfaplay'dr  the  dullowcat  nadentaadhif,  Urn 
raufett  hand,  fa  more  than  eqaal  to  that  talk. 

Bdiss. 

COARSE,  V.  Gross, 

TO  COAX,  WHEBDLE,  CAJOLK, 
FAWN. 

COAX  probably  comes  firom  coJbe  a 
simpleton,  signifymg  to  treat  as  a  sim- 
pleton. 

WHEEDLE  is  a  frequentative  of 
wheelj  signifying  to  come  round  a  per- 
son with  smooth  art. 

CAJOLE  is  in  French  cejokr. 

To  FAWN,  from  the  noun  fawn^ 
signifies  to  act  or  move  like  a  fawn. 

The  idea  of  using  mean  arts  to  turn 
people  to  one's  selfish  purposes  is  com- 
mon to  all  these  terms:  coax  has 
something  childish  in  it;  wheedle  and 
ai^ole  that  which  is  knavish;  fawn 
that  which  is  servile. 

The  act  of  coaxing  consists  of  urgent 
entreaty  and  whining  supplication; 
the  act  of  wheedling  consists  of  smooth 
and  winning  entreaty  ;  agoling  con- 
sists mostly  of  trickery  aud  stratagem, 
disguised  under  a  sof^  address  and  in- 
sinuating manners ;  theactof/iivfita# 
consists  of  supplicant  grimace  and 
antics,  such  as  cnaractense  the  little 
animal  from  which  it  derives  its  name: 
children  coax  their  parents  in  order  to 
obtain  their  wishes;  the  greedy  and 
covetous  wheedle  those  of  an  easy 
temper;  knaves  cajole  the  simple  and 
unsuspecting;  parasites  fawn  upon 
those  who  nave  the  power  to  contri- 
bute to  their  gratifications :  coaxing  is 
mostly  resorted  to  by  inferiors  towards 
those  on  whom  they  ate  dependant ; 
wheedling  and  cajoling  are  low  prac- 
tices confined  to  the  baser  sort  of  men 
with  each  other;  fawning,  though  not 
less  mean   and  disgraceAd  than  the 


COERCE. 


COOEMT. 


abuv^HPiPtioped  Ticesy  is  crnmnonly 
practised  only  in  the  higher  walks, 
where  men  of  base  chanucter,  though 
not  mean  edacation,  come  in  connexion 
with  the  great. 

Tte  BUM  bid  dmiuiBd  h«  Bate,  the  vu 
MBilinfBadcMurfiif  theekUd;  **tbat*ka|{nod 
dnr,''iBjtdbe.  L1insAii«B. 

npgnlBtfBfC  Ilk  MD  bb  freedom  In  ordfr  to 
tttiCle  biM  totbe  oCate  left  bbn  bjF  hb  aiotiier. 
•ml  vhenheKoc  Into  po^aewioii  of  ii  eiiflrevouml 
(at  tbecteiBcter  oftbe  man  nwdeit  jieoerallj  bt- 
lleved)  to  wheedU  him  oat  of  it  bjr  the  most 
iadaomC  eovplalRaace. 

1Ifuiotb%  LsTTBaa  of  Puvt. 

I  mMt  cnat  it  a  jut  jadxement  opoo  poets 
Ibat  tbey  vboM  cblef  prvtraoc  b  wit,  khould  be 
treated  at  tbqr  tbenKlvea  Ucat  foob,  that  Itt,  be 
ctijoled  witb  prabet.  Popk. 

IJnbippj  he 
\Vbo  womfViIof  the  fliltrrpr^^H'ii/njrartt 
l-VtrAiU  ei'n  to  pour  bb  gratitude  of  ht* art. 

ABanBOKf.. 

TO  COERCE9   RBSTRAIN. 

COEIICE,  in  Latin  coercfo,  that  is 
con  and  arcco,  signifies  to  drive  into 
conformity. 

UESTfiAlX  isavariationof  rfrfnVf 

(v.  To  bind). 

COKRCION  is  a  s|>ecics  of  re- 
ttrumt :  we  ulwavs  restrain  or  iuteiid 
to  rcitrain  when  we  coerce ;  but  we 
do  not  always  coerce  when  wc  re- 
tiraih :  coercion  always  comprehends 
the  idea  of  force,  restrain  that  ofsimply 
keeping  under  or  buck :  coercion  is 
alwayti  an  extenud  application;  re- 
slraint  either  external  or  inteniul :  a 
person  is  coerced  by  others  only ;  ho 
may  be  reUraincd  by  hiuii^elf  as  well 
as  others. 

Coercion  acts  by  a  direct  application, 
it  opposes  force  toreustance;  reitrainl 
acts  indirectly  to  the  prevention  of  an 
act:  the  law  reUrains  all  men  in 
their  actions  more  or  less;  it  coerces 
those  who  attempt  to  violate  it : 
the  unruly  will  is  coerced;  the  ink- 
proper  will  is  restrained:  coercion i^ 
exercised ;  restraint  is  imposed :  pu- 
nishment, threats,  or  any  actual  exei^ 
cise  of  authority,  coerces ;  fear,  shame, 
or  a  remonstrance  from  others,  r^- 
strains :  the  innovators  of  the  present 
age  are  for  having  all  coercion  laid 
aside  in  the  management  of  children, 
iu  hcu  of  whicli  a  liystein  of  reasoning 
it  to  be  adopted ;  cuuld  they  persuatle 
(he    world    Lo    uflupt    their   I'aiicii'ul 


scbtme,  wa  may  next  expect  to  bear 
that  all  restmiiU  on  the  inefinatiooa 
ought  to  be  laid  aside  as  eninfriBge- 
ment  of  personal  liberty. 

WMNmt  cMrrtM  povcr  all  ittvanHari 
toathtaaa  aaA  pnenrious  sad  d«B  Mt  ao 
eoounaad  aa  bag  ctbedieaee. 


The  cnmMf  of  torn*  bm 
•o  violent  and  implarable,  that  bo 
ezcf  Hence  of  Koodnen,  bow  great 
rmraiA  tbeir  aaollcc. 


COBVAL,  COTBHPORART. 

COEVAL,  from  tho  Latin  droum  an 
age,  signifies  of  the  same  age. 

COTEMPORARY,  from  teefiics, 
signifies  of  the  same  time. 

An  age  is  a  si)cciiically  kog  space 

of  time;  a  time  is  iiidennite;  hence 

the  application  of  the  terms  to  thinj^s 

in  the  lirst  case  luid  to  persons  in  the 

second :  the  dispersion  01  mankind  and 

the  anifusion  of  languages  were  coeval 

with  the  building    of  the  tower    of 

Babel;  Addison  was  co^on/xrary  with 

Swift  and  Pope. 

The  pufcion  of  fear  aaeoM  caeval  wtt  oar 
DBtarr.  ComBUAVB. 

If  tbe  elder  Orpbemi  was  the  dbdple  of  JUhai^ 
he  muHt  hatct  bt<Ma  nf  too  early  an  sgB  to  have 
been  rotemporarif  wi*h  Hercuba;  fbr  Orpheaa 
ift  plAced  clevea  age*  before  tbe  ilege  9i  Tngr. 

COMBBBLAXB. 

COGBNT,  FORCIBLB,  STRONG. 

COGENT,  from  the  Ladn  cogo  to 
force;  andFORCIDLE,  from  tbe  verb 
*to./(irctf,  have  equally  the  sense  of  act* 
inp  by^brce. 

STRONG  is  here  figuratively  em- 
plovcd  lor  that  species  of  strength 
which  is  connected  with  the  miniL 

Cogency  applies  to  reasons  indivi- 
dually consiaered ;  force  and  stremgik 
to  modes  of  reasoning  or  expression : 
cogent  reasons  impel  to  decisive  000- 
duct;  strong  oonvitrtion  is  prodooed 
by  forcible  reasoning  conveyed  in 
strong  languago :  changes  of  any  kind 
are  so  seldom  attend^  with  benefit 
to  society,  that  a  legislator  will  be 
cautious  not  to  adopt  them  ^thoat 
the  most  cogent  reasons ;  the  impnrtp 
ant  truths  of  Christianity  cannot  be 
presented  from  the  piUpit  too  fardbkf 
to  the  minds  of  men. 

Accuracy  and  strength  are  sddooi 
associati'd  in  tlie  same  mind;  those 
who  accustom  themselves  to  t(tnm§ 
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COLLEAGUE. 

^       lie  not  very  Bcnipuloos  abonfe 
thecbrrectness  of  max  aMertkms. 


oaly  apoa  tntli,  tte 

hM  UCtle  fov«r;  a  cndihla  |pi» 

.jy^orAcffcatugttBiMt,  wiU  evercons  all 

■It  of  Bedalitloii  and  all  the  vtolence  of 

Jonxfoa. 

Tke  {■pcBloas  antlrar  j«*C  moilloiiHl,  aflured 
■K  that  tte  TaifcWi  ntluM  of  Rahl  Bai^^adl 
wmm  fvj^irttfc.  Sia  Wa.  Jokes. 

Sack  litheeeaMfViir  Deoata.  Tl.-  ro  It.  a« 
Dffydn  iJiiiiii  it,  p<*lnp«  ** too  loadi  hone* 
flij  hi  Ui  raUcrjr;"  botlT  hb  jeit«are  coarse 
Ml  iiniawati  an§inmgm  Joaxsoai. 


TO  COINCIDE,  CONCUR. 

COINCIDE,  V,  To  ngree,  coincide. 

CONCUR,  »•  To  agree,  coincide. 

These  words  are  here  considered 
oaly  in  their  applicntion  to  things; 
in  which  case  coincide  implies  biniply 
meeting  at  a  point;  concur  running  to- 
wards a  point;  the  fonner  seems  to 
exdiide  the  idea  of  design,  tlie  latter 
that  of  chance:  two  sides  of  ditfereut 
triangles  coimeide  when  they  are  ap- 
plied to  each  other  so  as  to  fall  on  the 
same  points;  two  powers  concur  when 
they  both  act  so  as  to  produce  the 
same  result. 

A  coincidence  of  circumstances  is 
sometimes  so  striking  and  singular 
that  it  can  hardly  be  attributed  to  pure 
accident;  a  concurrCHce  of  circum- 
stances,  which  seemed  all  to  be  formed 
to  combine,  is  sometimes  notwith- 
standing purely  casual. 

A  c^imeldmct  of  Mntlm^nt  maj  etuilj  bap- 
pea  vllboat  acjr  comniinlcadoa,  alucv  there  are 
tmmmj  ooeaiiow  fai  which  uU  reawiuhle  men  will 
nmuiy  thtak  aUhe.  Johr&on. 

BalBfaoeor*talioti,  greatiVM  of  effert,  and 
all  the  fafOBAi  af  fofiaae,  oiutt  concur  tu  placa 
•Mritaace  ia  pahik  vkw.  JoiiNtox. 

TO  COINCIDE,  V.  To  agree, 
COLD,  V.  ChilL 

COLD,  v.  Cool. 

COLLEAGUE,  PARTNER. 

COLLEAGUE,  in  French  colUgue, 
liUin  eolUgtif  compounded  of  col  or 
ctm  and  iegatut  sent,  signifies  sent  or 
dispatched  upon  the  same  business. 

PARTNER  irom  tlic  word  part, 
ftignifies  one  having  a  par^  or  share. 

CoUeague  is  more  noble  than  part- 
ner :  men  in  the  highest  offices  are 
€oU€ngU€s  ;  tradesmen,  mechanics,  and 
Aubordioate    persons,  are  partner  a  : 


COLOR. 


every  Roman  Council  had  a  colleague  ^ 
every  workman  has  commonly  a  pari* 
ner. 

Colleague  is  used  only  with  regard 
to  community  of  office ;  a  partner  ig 
most  generally  used  with  regard  lo 
community  of  interest :  whenever  two 
persons  are  employed  to  act  tocher 
on  the  same  business  they  stand  in  the 
relation  of  coUeaguet  to  each  other; 
whenever  two  persons  unite  their  en- 
deavours  either  in  trade  or  in  games 
they  are  denominated  partners :  mi- 
nisters, judges,  commissioners,  and 
plenipotentiaries, are  colleagues ;  bank* 
ers,  merchants,  chess-players,  cartl* 
pluycrs,  iuid  the  like,  have  partners. 

But  Trom  thit  daj^s  decHun,  (hmi  the  cboiee 
Of  hU  fint  cvlleaguen^AaU  auccceding  tlinea 
Of  EdwarJ  jud(;v%  aod  ou  hU  fime  proaoanoe. 

Wurr. 

And  lo!  fadiMirfnffrof  the  smeral  care, 
Weary  and  faint  1  drive  my  goata  afur. 

Wbastob. 

TO  COLLECT,  V,  To  ossemblc. 
TO  COLLECT,  V.  To  gather. 

COLLECTED,  V.  Colm, 

COLLECTION,  V.  Assembly. 
COLLOQUY,   V.  Conversation. 

TO  COLOR,  DYE,   TINGE,    STAIN. 

COLOR,  in  Latin  color,  probably 
from  colo  to  adorn. 

DYE,  in  Saxon  dcagen,  is  a  varia- 
tion of  tinge, 

TINGE   is    in  Latin  tingo,  from 
the  Greek  tsv-/«  to  sprinkle. 

STAIN,  like  the  French  deUeindrtf 
is  VfUt  a  variation  of  tinge. 

To  color  is  to  put  color  on ;  to  dye 
is  to  dip  in  any  color  ;  to  tinge  is  to 
touch  lightly  with  a  color;  to  stain  is 
to  put  on  a  bad  color  or  in  a  bad  man« 
ner :  we  color  a  drawing,  we  dye 
clothes  of  any  color,  we  tinge  a  paint- 
ing with  blue  by  way  of  intermixture, 
we  stain  a  painting  when  we  put  blue 
instead  of  red. 

They  are  taken  in  a  moral  acc^ 
tation  with  a  similar  distinction:  we 
color  a  description  by  the  introduction 
of  strong  figures,  strong  facts,  and 
strong  expressions;  a  person  is  re- 
p*-e8entod  as  dyeing  liis  hands  in  blood, 
who  is  so  engiiged  in  the  shedding  of 
blood  as  that  he  may  change  the  co/or 
of  his  skin;  a  perbons  mind  is  tinged 


SM   COLO&ABLE. 


COLORABLfi. 


with  melancholy  or  enthosiasm;  his 
character  is  itained  with  crimes. 

ThatcUMhh  eUtriHg  of  ber  chedn  b  warn 
■I  ufnnfkl  M  that  ibtpe  would  bafe  been 
~cr  flue  won  iti  real  ooaatenonoe. 

81 


WllliBatM]  blood  tbe  Aatooian  toil  It  <ytftf» 
Wblte  M  Itobordcn  each  their  elalm  dccldp. 

Dayobk. 

Now  derper  Uasbea  tintd  the  f lowlag  sky, 
Aod  etCBiBf  nta*d  her  tllTer  lamp  on  high. 

Sia  Wh.  Joheb. 


We  bad  the  fortaae  to  ne  what  may  be  nip- 
poaed  to  be  die  occaaioa  of  that  opfnlon  which 
l«ocian  niatea  eooeeniag  tbb  rhrer  (Adoah), 
tbatii»thBtthlgBtreamatoertalaieaioiuor  the 
jcar  is  of  a  Uoody  co/or;  fomethlng  like  tbb 
we  actvaOy  mw  come  to  pai^  for  the  water  was 
tUJned  with  ledaen.  M  AUKimsu. 

COLOR9  HUE,  TINT. 

COLOR,  V.  To  color. 

H  U£,  in  Saxon  Arye,  probably  con- 
nected with  eye  or  vtew. 

TINT,  from  tinge,  v.  To  color. 

Color  is  here  the  generic  term; 
htte  and  tint  are  but  modes  of  color; 
the  former  of  which  expresses  a  faint 
or  blended  color;  the  latter  a  shade  of 
color.  Betwixt  the  colors  of  black  and 
brown,  as  of  all  other  leading  colors, 
there  are  various  hues  and  ttntt,  by 
the  due  intermixture  of  which  natural 
objects  are  rendered  beautiful. 

Her  eU»r  cbaos^d,  her  hce  waa  not  tbe  same. 
And  hollow  groaaa  firom  her  deep  ipirlt  came. 

DaTDBH. 

InflBNe  auiieni,  ddicaclet  niiell. 

With  kuea  ob  hiuu,  expremioii  cannot  paint 

Hie  bmadtk  of  aatare^  and  ber  endleie  bToom. 

Tbomson. 

Among  tbra  Adb  of  many  a  tint  appear, 
Tbe  h«ut  of  Venai  and  her  pearly  ear. 

81A  Wv.  JoMBf. 

COLORABLE,   SPECIOUS,   OSTEN- 
SIBLE, PLAUSIBLE,  FEASIBLE. 

COLOBABLE,  from  to  color  or 
tinge,  expresses  the  quality  of  being 
able  to  eive  a  fair  appearance. 

SPECIOUS,  from  the  Latin  specio, 
to  see,  signifies  the  quality  of  looking 
as-  it  ought. 

OSTENSIBLE,  from  tlie  I^ntin 
ostendo,  signifies  the  quality  of  being 
able  or  fit  to  be  shown  or  seen. 

PLAUSIBLE  firom  plaudo  to  clap  or 
make  a  noise,  signifies  the  quality  of 
sounding  as  it  ought. 

FEASIBLE,  from  the  French/dire, 
and  Latin  yircid  to  do^  signifies  lite- 


rally  double;   but  here   it  denotes 
seemindy  practicable. 

The  first  three  of  these  are  figures 
ofvspeech  drawn  from  what  nativally 
pleases  the  eye;  plaunble  is  drawn 
from  what  pleases  the  ear:  feanble 
takes  its  signification  from  what  meets 
the  judgment  or  conviction. 

what  is  cohrahle  has  an  aspect  or 
face  upon  it  that  lulls  sospicion  and  af- 
fords satisfiiction;  whatis^pecioMhasa 
fair  outside  when  contrasted  with  that 
which  it  may  possibly  conceal ;  what 
is  ottemible  is  that  which  presents 
such  an  appearance  as  may  serve 
for  an  indication  of  something  real ; 
what  is  plausible  is  that  which  meets 
the  understanding  merely  through  the 
ear ;  that  which  is  feasible  recommends 
itself  from  its  intrinsic  value  rather 
than  from  any  representation  gjivea 
of  it. 

A  pretence  is  colorable  when  it  has 
the  co2or  of  truth  impressed  apon  it; 
it  is  specious  when  its  fallacy  is  easilj 
discernible  through  the  thin  guise  it 
wears ;  a  motive  is  ostensible  which  is 
the  one  soonest  to  be  discovered ;  an 
excuse  is  plausible  when  the  well  con- 
nected narrative  of  the  maker  im- 
presses a  belief  of  its  justice  ;  an  ac- 
count is  feasible  which  contains  no- 
thing improbable  or  singular. 

It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  avoid 
suspicion,  to  have  some  colorabU 
grounds  for  one's  conduct  when  it  is 
marked  bv  eccentricity  or  directed  to 
any  bad  object :  sophists  are  obliged 
to  deal  in  specious  arguments  for  want 
of  more  substantial  ones  in  suppoit 
of  their  erroneous  opinions :  men 
who  have  no  ostensible  way  of  sop- 
porting  themselves  naturally  excite 
the  suspicion  that  they  have  some 
illicit  source  of  gun :  liars  may 
sometimes  be  successful  in  inventing  a 
plausible  tale,  but  they  must  have  no 
scruple  to  support  one  lie  by  a  hun- 
dred more  as  occasion  require^:  if 
what  an  accused  person  has  to  say  in 
justification  of  himself  be  no  mora 
than  feasible,  it  will  always  snlgect 
him  to  unpleasant  imputations. 

All  his  (JaoMV  I.  of  ScoClaad'k)  •eqfiMdmt, 
bowerer  fxtal  to  the  body  of  tbe  noblBi,bad 
gained  bj  attacks  apon  iadlvMaala  ;  aad 
fonnded  on  cirettmstances  prcoliarto  tbe ; 
vho  sntfiered,  m^ht  excite  monirarB  and  appro 
benrionr,  but  afforded  bo  cotoroMe  pretest  tor 
m  ceMral  rcbtlltan. 


COMBAT. 


dincii  att  at  hk  fnpib  to 

lUsk  wttk  tte  «he>,  birttpeak  with  the  Ym%v. 

Thii  k  •  pree^  tptctnu  cnoycb,  boC  not  •!- 

'^  Jonoo*. 

tli  tralj  MCoaMitacaa  ptrthutoTlhon 

tm«pp«rito  ijituBM  vcn  at  wee  pivfileiiC  wid 

iiOTMCiBplo|ed,cka  om  Mtnuil^,  tht  olhv 

Mcndy,  4«ff|^f  tfct  ima  put  if  cha  Kka  vf 

ZV. 


latUiaipnfclftlw^j  ladeid  the  mImI  to  ea- 
iT  Bon  nrMj  of  jpteiHille  talk,  bttC  to 
aoC  aluvrt  n  It  Aonld  bt  iB  ill  kaowUfBe. 


hb  iBMa  jtanilDW  I  AmcM  the  iBattiT>t». 
.  that  ff  I  eoaM  by  aamact  iln^-kfeperflad 
»  B7  pan  «r  the  werU  what  m  clock  k  to  at 
Dom  aniiftUto  mHtiBMwhemtheih|ph»the 
ptoUaa  to  aelTvd.  Aanrnmr. 

COLUMN,  v.  Pi/izr. 

COMBAT,   v.  Ba///«. 

COMBAT,  V.  ConJlkL 

TO  COMBAT,  OPPOSE. 

COMBATy  from  the  Freoch  ccm- 
hattre  to  fieht  togtf  her,  is  used  figura- 
tively in  toe  same  sense  with  regard 
to  matters  of  opinion. 

OPPOSE,  ID  French  oppour,  Latin 
4^fpomi  peiiecl  of  oppono,  compounded 
of  ob  and  jioiio  to  place  one's  self  in 
the  way,  signifies  to  set  one's  self 
against  another. 

Combat  is  properly  a  species  of 
opponng ;  one  always  opposa  in  com- 
batting,  though  not  mce  vertd.  To 
cambai  is  used  in  regard  to  speculative 
matteia ;  oppose  in  regard  to  pn\'ate 
and  personal  concerns.  A  person's 
positions  are  eombatted,  his  interests 
or  his  measurea  are  opposed.  The 
Christian  combats  the  erroneous  doc- 
trines of  the  infidel  with  no  other  wea- 
pon than  that  of  argument ;  the  sophist 
opposes  Christianity  with  ridicule  and 
misrepresenution. 

The  most  laudable  use  to  which 
knowledge   can   be  converted    id  to 
control  error  wherever  it  presents  it- 
»«lf ;  but  there  arc  too  many,  parti- 
cularly in  the  present  day,  who  employ 
the  liitJe  pittance  of  knowledge  which 
««J  have  collected,  to  no  better  pui^ 
pose  than  to  oppose  every  thing  that 
^gDod,  and  excite  the  same  spirit  of 
^FPotUion  in  others. 


2^  toei  tmptatioa,  srcooded  wltUo 
I^^Mtor appetttp,  asd araa^  wkh  darta 
J^ICRd  la  hell,  bivades  die  UirobMog  bieaaC, 

^*pi»ay  crowa  ns,  hat  to  Sy  hnfe. 


COMBATANT.       825 

Tbouih  farioM  foai  acalwt  the  trath  eon- 

biae. 
Pride  above  all  oppotet  her  dnifrn.        Cowrea. 

COMBATANT,   CHAMPION. 

COMBATANT,  from  to  combat, 
marks  any  one  that  engages  in  a 
combat, 

CHAMPION,  French  champion, 
^axon  ccmpe,  German  kaempe,  signi- 
fies originally  n  soldier  or  fighter, 
from  the  Latin  campus  a  field  of  battle. 

A  combatant  fights  for  himself  and 
ft)r  victory;  a  cAoifipion  fights  either 
for  another,   or  in  another's   cause. 
The  word  combatant  has  always  re- 
lation  to  some  actual   engagement; 
champion  may  be  employed  for  one 
readv  to  be  engaged,  or  m  the  habits 
of  being  engaged.    The  combatants  in 
the  Olympic  games  used  to  contend 
for   a  prize;    the  Roman  gladiators 
were  combatants  who  fought  for  their 
Hves:  when   knight  errantry  was  in 
fiishion  there  were  champions  of  all 
descriptions,  champions  m  behalf  of 
distressed  females,  champions  in  be- 
half of  the  injured  and  oppressed,  or 
champions   in    behalf    of    affirieved 
princes. 

The  mere  act  of  fighting  constitutes 
a  combatant ;  the  act  of  standing  up 
in  another's   defence    at  a  personal 
Tisk,  constitutes  the  champion.    Ani- 
mals have  their  combats,  and  conse- 
quently are  combatants;  but  they  are 
seldom  champions.      In  the  present 
day  there  are  fewer  combatants  than 
champions   among  men.      We    have 
champions  for  liberty,    who  are  the 
least  honorable  and  il'ie  most  question- 
able members  of  this  community;  they 
mostly  contend  for  a  shadow,    and 
court  persecution,  in  order  to  serve 
Uwir    own    purposes    of    ambition. 
Lhamptons  m  the  cause  of  Christian- 
ity are  not  less  ennobled  by  the  ob- 
ject for  which  they  contend,  than  by 
the  disinterestedness  of  their  motives 
in  contending;  they  must  eipect  in 
an  infidel  aee,  like  the  present,  to  be 
exposed  to  the  derision  and  contempt 
of  their  self-sufficient  opponents. 

CoBwiooa  that  I  do  not  powM  the  Rtreagth,  I 
•ball  not  auame  the  importance  of  a  eMmmwton 

^.m^*^  "***  **  **'*""J^  "o*^  «"  heanicfy,  I 
•ball  herp  mj  temper  and  roy  diMaace  too,  lUr. 
nbhliif  like  thoMf  laalyBtftcaat  reatry,  who  pbj 
the  part  of  traaera  la  the  Spantih  bttil-ifrhla 
whIM  bolder  cambtOantt  engafe  Mm  at  the  polot 
ai  Ha  bonau 
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COMBINATION. 


labftUlpaffnTMaAMld  fght  Mif  Im 
the  liiicle  ekampton,  Jouii»ox. 

COMBINATION^  V.  AssodatioTu 

Combination,  cabal,  plot, 
conspiracy. 

COMBINATION,  v.  Atsociation, 
combination. 

CABAL,  in  French  cabaU,  comes 
from  the  Hebrew  kabala,  si^ifying  a 
secret  science  pretended  to  by  the 
Jewish  Rabbi,  whence  it  is  applied  to 
any  association  that  has  a  pretended 
secret. 

PLOT,  in  French  comploi,  is  de- 
rived like  the  word  complicate,  from 
the  Latin  plico  to  entangle,  signifying 
any  intricate  or  dark  concern. 

CONSPIRACY,  in  French  compi- 
ration,  from  con  and  spiro  to  breathe 
together,  signifies  the  havmg  one 
spirit. 

An  association  for  a  bad  purpose 
is  the  idea  common  to  all  these  terms, 
and  peculiar  to  combination.  A  coH' 
hination  may  be  cither  secret  or  open, 
but  secrecy  forms  a  necessary  part  in 
the  signification  of  the  other  terms ;  a 
cabal  is  secret  as  to  its  end ;  a  plot 
and  compiracv  are  secret,  both  as  to 
the  means  and  the  end. 

Combination  is  the  close  adherence 
of  many  for  their  mutual  defence  in 
obtaining  of  demands,  or  resisting  of 
claims.  *A  cabal  is  the  intrigue  of 
a  party  or  faction,  formed  by  cun- 
ning practices  in  order  to  give  a  turn 
to  the  course  of  things  to  its  own 
advantage:  the  natural  and  ruling 
idea  in  cabal  is  that  of  assembling  a 
number,  and  manceuvring  secretly 
vrith  address.  A  plot  is  a  cimidestine 
union  of  some  persons  for  the  purpose 
of  mischief:  tlic  ruling  idea  iu  a  plot 
is  that  of  a  a)mplicated  entei'prise 
formed  iu  secret,  by  two  or  more  per- 
sons. A  conspiracy  is  a  general  intel- 
ligence among  persons  uuited  in  bcnti- 
ment  to  effect  some  serious  chance : 
the  ruling  and  natural  idea  in  diis 
vrord  is  that  of  unanimity  and  concert 
in  the  prosecution  of  u  plan. 

A  combination  is  selaom  of  so  seri- 
ous a  nature  as  a  cabal,  or  Kplot, 
though  always  objectionable ;  a  com- 
bination  may  have  many  or  few.  A 
cabal  requires  a  number  of  persons 


sufficient  to  form  a  partr^  it  gains 
strength  by  nnmbers ;  a  plat  if  ^t- 
rally  confined  to  a  few,  it  diminiihef 
its  security  by  numbers;  a  coupiracy 
mostly  requires  many  for  the  fiimknani 
of  its  purposes,  altlioagh  it  it  thereby 
the  more  exposed  to  discofefj. 

Selfishness,  insubordination,  and 
laiity  of  morals,  pve  rise  to  ccmlnna^ 
tions;  they  are  p^oliar  to  mecbanios, 
and  the  lower  orders  of  society.  Rest- 
less, jealous,  ambitions,  and  little 
minds,  are  ever  forming  cabaU;  they 
are  peculiar  to  courtiers :  maliprity, 
revenee,  and  every  foal  passion,  is  ood- 
cemed  in  forming  plaU:  disaflbcted 
sttbjepts  and  bad  dtuens  Ibnii  cantpi- 
racies,  which  are  firequentlj  seCoo  foot 
by  disappointed  ambitioo. 

The  object  of  a   coaikaetioii,  al- 
though not  less  formidaUs  than  the 
others,  is  not  always  so  crinunal ;  it 
rests  on  a  question  of  claims  wiuch 
it  proposes  to  decide  by  force;  the  end 
is  commonly  as  unjustifiable  as  tht 
means:  of  this  description  are  tbs 
combinatiom  formed  by  jonmeymen 
against  their  masters,  wudi  are  a- 
pressly  contrary  to  law.    The  object 
of  a  cabal  is  always  petty,  and  moxly 
contemptible ;  its  end  is  to  gain  fin 
vour,  credit,  and  influence ;  to  be  the 
distributor  of  places,  honors,  enolo- 
ments,  reputation,  and  all  sodiooa- 
tingcncics  ns  are  eagerly  sought  hth] 
the  great  mass  of  mankind:  at  court  it 
makes  and  unmakes  mimsters,  bnw- 
rals,  and  ofliccrs;  in  the  repubucoT 
letters  it  destroys  the  repntatioo  of 
autliors,    and   blasts  the  suooesi  of 
their  works:    in   public  societies  it 
stops  the  course  of  equity,  end  nipi 
merit  in  tlie  bud  :   in    the  wodd  ^ 
large  it  is  the  iiever-eudiug  source  of 
%'exation,  bn)ils,  and  animosities.    A 
plot  has  always  the  object  of  gpO' 
mitting  some  atrocity,  whether  of  s 
private  or  public  nature,  as  the  nitf^ 
der   or  plunder  of  individoals;  tbs 
traitorous  surrender  of  a  town,  or  dw 
destruction  of  something  very  vslot- 
ble :  Astarba  in  Telemachas  u  icpi*' 
sented  as  having  formed  a  ^  ^ 
the  poisoning  of  Pvgmalion :  the  ssni- 
hilation  of  the  £nglish  goveraiiMOt 
was  the  object  of  that  plat  which  f^ 
ceived  the  name  of  gunpowder  tressos. 
The  object  of  a  con$piraaf  is  to  brin|; 


•  VideRoubawI;  *«  Cabale,  complot,  cooiplratloo,  cotOvrsthM.** 


COMB. 


COMFORT.      an 


•ffl*  cbanse  in  public 
n  private  ooDomn ;  it  is 
iicctttd  agiinst  the  go- 
dar  to  overturn  the  go- 
I  m  republic^  ctmspiracie$ 
and  bailed  as  glorious 
■anctioaad  by  success: 
f  of  Bhitus  against  Cesar 
aaieutad  by  the  favorers 
:as  a  magjuanimous  ex- 
s  every  man  can  rule, 
hrajs  be  usurpers  and 
where  every  man  has  an 
>  aet  lumself  up  against 
■a  will  never  be  wanting 
10  cniib  the  usurpers; 
■tioDi  and  comtpiracies 
I  adier  at  properly  and 
npabHcs  as  cause  and 
ffignt  of  the  strongest, 
a^or  the  most  unprin- 
I  ody  right  which  can  be 
I  opoB  the  principles  of 
■abty :  on  tne  contrary, 
y  where  the  person  and 
are  alike  sacred,  ey-ry 
country,  and  every 
no  leas  violence  to  the 
to  those  of  man. 


vxyyagOy  it  a  circumstance  of  general 

interest  in  the  ncigjibourhood  where  it 

happens. 

Hmil, m*m4  prttil!  to  Pli^bM'avlU 4mr, 
A  wpplkt  I  ft—geat  Atridii  cjwt.      Pwa. 

OM  wa  iMe  aoveWMt  the  ItK  mrrtv^d 

Still  pleuei  bcrt,<lMi  yMoceitilcah  tkdraDllei. 


€9mHhation»  between 
I  Ito  ■■Ifinnffnii  In  the  voiy, 
■•  Mwe  fbr  fbrmlng  e^iupi' 
^  Huac 

■»  joa  flonrt  the  crowd, 
Mli  of  tlie  rebelllooi  nbble, 
^wlrtfntnmfiifr    Drvokji. 

I^MM  awnaatt  pa«  b^tweni 
itei  ibeir  lait  &tal  p'-riiidr. 

Aoouoif. 

I  Mtaer  ihcMild  be  foriwHl  tiwn 

AUUMM. 

IB,  t;.  Connect. 

UEf   ARRIVE. 

general;   ARRI\'£  is 

things  come ;  fiersons 
t  personified,  arrive. 
tafies  neither  time  nor 
val  is  employed  with 
le  particular  period  or 
The  coming  of  our 
predicted  by  the  pro- 
rival  of  a  messenger  is 
a  certain  hour.  We 
U  mast  come,  but  we 
to  meet  tliem  by  aiiti- 
mrrival  of  a  vessel  in 
sr  a  long  and  dangerous 


COMBO  IAN,  V.  Actor. 
coMBLTy  V.  Becoming. 
coMBLY,  V.  Graceful. 

COMFORT,   PLBASDRB. 

COMFORT^  V.  To  cheer,  encok" 
rage. 

PLEASURE,  from  to  pi^oie,  tig- 
nifies  whaipiieaief. 

Comfort,  tbatttouine  English  word, 
describes  what  England  only  afifbrds : 
we  may  find  pleauire  in  every  country; 
but  comfort  it  to  be  found  in  our  own 
country  only:  the  grand  feature  in 
comfort  is  substantiality;  in  that 
of  jtleoiure  it  warmth.  Pleasure  is 
quick Iv  succeeded  by  pain ;  it  is  tha 
lot  of  humanity  that  to  every  pUature 
there  should  be  an  alloy :  comfort  ia 
that  portion  of  pieagure  which  teems 
to  lie  eiempt  from  this  disadvantage  ; 
it  is  the  most  durable  sort  of  pfeowre^ 

Comfort  must  be  souglit  for  at 
home  i  pleasure  is  pursued  abroad : 
comfort  depends  upon  a  thousand 
nameless  tnflet  whicn  daily  arise ;  it 
is  the  relief  of  a  pain^  the  heightening 
of  a  graiification,  the  supply  of  a  want, 
or  the  removal  of  an  inconvenience : 
pleasure  is  the  companion  of  luxury 
and  abundance ;  it  dwells  in  the  pa- 
laces of  the  rich  and  the  abodes  of  tha 
voluptuary :  but  comfort  is  within  the 
rcacn  of  the  poorest,  and  the  portion 
of  those  who  know  how  to  husband 
tlieir  means,  and  to  adopt  their  enjoy- 
ments to  their  habits  and  circum- 
stances in  life.  Comfort  is  less  than 
pleasure  in  the  detail ;  it  is  more  than 
pleasure  in  the  aggregate. 

Tfey  growlnf  Tirtnet  jwtIM  my  cniw. 

And  pronlMrd  con^orf  to  mj  lUver  IiAln.    For. 

I  will  bdkve  then  are  hnppj  tcnpen  la 
beiDp,  to  wbom  all  tbe  pMid  tliac  ■rrlves  to  any 
of  tlieir  fellow  craaturei  ghre*  a  pfemrr. 

Brai 

TO  COMFORT,  V.  To  chccr. 
TO  COMFORT,  V.  ToconsoU. 
COMICAL,  V.  Laughable. 


VM         COMMAND. 


COMMANDING. 


COMHANDyORDERylNJONCnONy 
PRECEPT. 

COMMAND  is  ccAnpoanded  ofcoNi 
Uid  mando,  manttdOf  or  dare  in  manm 
to  give  into  the  hand,  signifying  to 
give  or  appoint  as  a  task. 

ORDER,  in  .he  extended  sense  ot 
regularitj,  implies  nvhatis  done  in  the 
way  of  order^  or  for  the  sake  of  regu- 
larity. 

INJUNCTION,  in  French  injunc- 
tiortf  conies  from  in  and  jungOy  which 
signifies  literally  to  join  or  bring  close 
to;  fignratipyely  to  impress  on  the 
mind. 

PRECEPT,  in  French  precepte, 
Latin  pr^tceptum,  participle  of  jir<r- 
ctpio,  compounded  ofpne  and  eapio  to 
put  or  lay  before,  signifies  the  thing 
proposed  to  the  mind. 

A  command  is  imperative ;  it  is  th6 
strongest  exercise  of  authority :  order 
is  instructive ;  it  is  an  expression  of 
the  wishes :  an  injunction  is  decisive ; 
it  is  a  greater  exercise  of  authority 
than  order,  and  less  than  command : 
%  precept  is  a  moral  law ;  it  is  binding 
on  the  conscience.  The  three  tbrmer 
f>f  these  are  personal  in  their  applica- 
tion ;  the  latter  is  general :  a  command^ 
an  order,  and  an  injunction^  must  be 
addressed  to  some  particular  indivi- 
dual; K  precept  is  andressed  to  all. 

Command  and  order  exclusively  flow 
from  the  will  of  the  speaker  in  the 
ordinary  concerns  of  life ;  injunction 
has  more  regard  to  the  conduct  uf 
the  person  addressed ;  precept  is  alio- 
jgether  founded  on  the  moral  obliga- 
tions of  men  to  each  other.  A  com- 
mand is  just  or  unjust;  an  order  is 
prudent  or  imprudent;  on  injunction 
IS  mild  or  severe ;  a  precept  is  genural 
or  particular. 

Command  and  order  arc  afiiniiative; 
injunction  or  precept  are  either  affirm- 
ative or  negative :  the  command  and 
the  order  oblige  us  to  do  a  thing ;  the 
injunction  and  precept  oblige  us  to  do 
hy  or  leave  it  undone.  A  sovereign 
issues  his  commands,  which  the  well- 
buDE  of  society  requires  to  be  in- 
staoUy  obeyed:  a  master  gives  his 
orders,  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  ser- 
vant to  execute :  a  father  lays  an  in- 
juncium  on  his  children,  which  they 
with  filial  regard  ou^ht  to  endeavour 
to  follow :  die  morahst  lays  down  his 
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ffie^ti^  which  every  rmtioMd  creatwv 
IS  called  upon  to  ptvctise. 

Th  I1mt*ii  commandM  met  ^^  jmi  wf*  i^ 

vain: 
fUd  ny  Bortal  roke  th*  infiMttin  bM, 
Hot  ««KBr,  aMT,  or  fikalt^  iHA  bMi  dbiyM. 


A  itepdaBt  too  I  lia?e,  a  tuiwd  Ai^ 
Wbo  rulif  B^  koipeckM  rfn^  onA 


Thh  dono,  iEoni  onltn  fbr  (W  cImi^ 
The  itrUiB  of  archora  wiUi  colooding  bmn. 

DavBK\ . 

Thf  dotles  vhleb  rellfioo  tnj^oina  m  to  peiforei 
tominls  Qod  are  thow  which  have  oflOMi  fhr- 
aUbed  nanor  Co  Ihe  moA  of  Ae  Hetntiowi. 

Buic. 

We  aoy  aot  that  Iheie  lUiflram  vMm  few; 
Did  her  «iie  prectpU  rale  the  warid,  we  kaov 
Tb«  golden  aget  would  a^aln  tefli.      Janras. 


COMMANDING,    IMPKBATIVB, 
IMPKRIOUS,   AUTHORITATIVE. 

COMMANDING  signifies  havins 
the  force  of  a  commmfS  (v.  To  em- 
mand). 

;<^P£RATIV£,  finm  impero,  sig- 
nifies in  tlie  imperative  inood. 

IMPERIOUS,  from  impere,  signi- 
fies in  the  way  of,  or  like  a  eemunand. 

AUTHORITATIVE  signifies  hav- 
in|;  authoiity,  or  in  the  way  of  antkh 
rity. 

Commanding  is  either  good  or  bad 
according  to  circumstances;  a  cm- 
manding  voice  is  neoessaxy  for  ooe 
who  has  to  command ;  hut  a  cm- 
manding   air   is  oflensive  when  it  ii 
aifected :    imperative    is   applied  to 
tilings,   and   used   in    an   indifavnt 
sense :  imperiout  is  used  for  penoas 
or  things  in  the  bad  sense :  aay  dircc* 
tion  is  imperative  which  comes  in  the 
shape  of  a  command^    and  drcum- 
stauces  are  likewise  imperativef  which 
act  with  the  force  of  a  command;  pe^ 
sons  are  imperious  who  exercise  toeir 
power  oppressively;  in  this  manner 
undprlings  in   office   are   in^eriou; 
necessity  is  imperious  when  it  letves 
us  no  choice  in  our  conduct.    Autho- 
ritative is  mostly  applied  to  persons 
or  things,  personal  m  the  good  sense 
only;  magistrates  are  called  aponto 
assume  an  authoritative  air  when  they 
meet  with  any  resistance. 

ph !  chat  mj  tongao  had  efci;  fracaafapMch, 
Oreai  and  commanding  as  Ibe  hnaih  of  Uap. 

Rove. 
Qolttlig  Che  drj  ImpergtivtO^lb  of  an  act  vT 


Hoiiw^rtti  wmmmltm  .m^:Am 

fatili  oddfelMl  IoImi  Iw  it«yMMRiiii 

iNwii  <wnwui»  CM  MnomaBV  or 
commitdaiiiVmifm^^kM&tyi  m- 


quentlT  acts  or  n 

Mnft  cNotedL 

"Ti^i  -:  wmwwamtmf  lahovduialt  pffwui-.Jiii 

kTB.ff.To(»»     MnotinMi/MlJbrUI  ta-Mlwilho 
^  iinoclitMrMJIoi^ 


r^  iTom  emmmt^  tig-  G01il|(]QI0U8^  ftom  tbe 

.jMMWta^^orpottiiig  eammoim,-  qc  cm  «kI  mod 

^waoth9t,  ooffding  to  dw  OMtovft  aad 

^£  sicnifiet  to  0fiB  nqpind.                           .  rjr.iMr*ia 

pow  BR,  to  pofc  b  roNymimgr,  inn  XiMiii «» 

„ -g  80III0  Iwisi-  copM  tqwlar iip'kSoqi^     -  ^ . » » ^jwt 

illhtr  k  ootnmoo  to  these  Batiuhmi'mmu  emmif^hmidm^d 


Wjliwimi Iiii  iiiliiili  what  is  floajotorf  §m  At 

MtMd  OQDttitute  the  di^  a  P?"oi 

P^gwmiiii^i  in  ordlttary  phywcal^iwyMw^i 

|g»iiiii  lot  and  empower  in  maatal  Mioii.'  1 

iMcasea.    We  coMbaniiioii  wiuchfoiaiidMft botfly aOMS^tlMlw 

IJfcaw  oar  ovm  wiil'and  owwwjwrf wMuh  mum mt^M yiiapam, 

para  conoeraed;  we  «Kf*a-  A  hoota,  »  aUi^  ia  commmmmpiu 

mum  where  oar  penoital  ti«ie»  an  o|ipoftinity,  a  laaaoi^  or  dia 

)ht^mmi  and  we  <aipqoar  anml  of  aqj  pttaoo^  ia  coowaMi. 

NriMM  tka  aarAorils;  of  the  A  noito  liiewaiBidn;  tha  alayiag  or 

iMd.  AoaauRttilaitiagivaD  poJog  of  a-pawaa  aaay  larfntuwoid, 

a«  oooHBOidcatioii  of  one'a  A  paraoa  wiah«  :tD  iM;  OMaaodiSHafak 

^  makana$  hy  a  poattive  «Dd  «o  b^-miioemmUfy  attaalafl  NT 

k^bdaiBtioD  to  dMit  iaient;  witatiiihig  any  tpaatack,  •  '*M 

Whf^  tMiftr  ofeoate  ^^  .:  j;„Mp.ta-,  om^'iigSaL 

A  peiaon  la  tmmtit  mtttata^SSiSSM^i^m^Z 
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COMMON. 


WMhta  u  wclaH  tat&tk  mplB  fcff^ 
TkM«  rtudfft  loMly,  tat  a  kuttbtal  dwdNBrt 
BaUtfbroMivciileiiceaDdtheMeorillie.   Rows. 


COMMODITY,  GOODS,  MERCHAN- 
DIZB,  WARE. 

These  terms  aeroe  in  expressing 
articles  of  trade  under  Tarious  circom- 
etances. 

COMMODITY,  in  Latin  commo- 
diias^  signifies  in  its  abstract  sense 
convenienecy  and  in  an  extended  ap- 
plication the  thing  that  is  convenient 
or  fit  for  use,  which  being  also  saleable, 
the  word  has  been  employed  for  the 
thing  that  is  sold. 

(KX)DS,  which  denotes  the  thing 
that  is  good,  has  derived  its  use  fitHn 
the  same  analogy  in  its  sense  as  in  the 
former  case. 

MERCHANDIZE,  m  French'war- 
chandUe,  Latin  mercatura^  or  merx, 
Hebrew  macar^  signifies  a  saleable 
matter. 

WARE,  in  Saxon  ware,  German, 
Ice  marej  simifies  properly  any  thing 
manufactured,  and,  oy  an  extension  of 
the  sense,  an  article  for  sale. 

Commodiiy  is  employ^  only  for 
articles  of  the  first  necessity;  it  is  the 
source  of  comfort  and  object  of  in- 
dustry: goodt  is  applied  to  every  thine 
belonmug  to  tradesmen,  for  which 
there  is  a  stipulated  value  ;  they  arc 
lold  retail,  and  are  the  proper  objects 
«f  trade :  mercAaadijeapphesto  what 
belongs  to  merchants ;  it  is  the  object 
of  commerce:  tcare*  are  manufao- 
tored,  and  may  be  either  goods  or 
merchandige  :  a  country  has  its  com" 
mod'Uiei ;  a  shopkeeper  his  goodi ;  a 
merchant  his  merchandise  ;  a  manu- 
fiu:turer  his  wartt. 

Hie  most  important  commodities  in 
a  country  are  what  is  denominated 
•taple  commodities^  which  constitute 
its  main  riches;  yet,  althoi^  Eng- 
laod  has  fewer  of  such  commodities 
than  almost  any  other  nation,  it  has 
been  enabled  by  the  industry  and 
cneifj  of  its  iuhabitants,  the  peculiar 
exceUenoe  of  its  government,  and  its 
happy  insular  situation,  not  only  to 
obtain  the  commodities  of  other  coun- 
tries, but  to  increase  their  number,  for 
the  conTenience  of  the  whole  world 
and  its  own  aggrandizement :  it  is  the 
interest  of  every  tradesman  to  provide 
Junieif  wiUi  such  goodi  at  be  can  ra- 


oommend  to  his  costomen ;  the  pro* 
per  choice  of  whidi  depends  oojuage- 
ment  and  experience :  the  oonvevance 
oi  merckanaise  into  England  is  always 
attended  with  considerable  risk,  as 
they  must  be  tran^xHted  by  water; 
on  the  continent  it  is  very  slow  and 
expensive,  as  they  are  geoerally  trans^ 
ported  by  land :  all  kinds  of  awirei  ara 
not  the  most  saleable  commodUies^  but 
earthen  ware  daims  a  preference  over 
every  other. 


Men  mwl  have  nadf  mbs 
i:rew  tovarda  df  lUntioa  tefon 
idea  of  propnlj  ■»  ai  to  be  Mqaatotei 
iwMi  ■lonple  of  all  eonlncta,  that 
bj  baitwone  rade  eamtiiMlilSy  fer 


wMilha 


htaytaff  aU 


It  Klfca  ne 
whwvfcr  I  go,  boir  andi 
aiaaoer  of  gUd9  tbere  la 
joanetf  from  beios  ebeated. 

If  we  eoMider  tbto  expemive  vo^Bfi^ 
aadertakea  la  fearch  of  kMvfaifi,  aad 
tbere  are  «bo  lake  la  any  coaiidtnble 
aiM€i  how  bard  b  ft,  that  Cbavfiy 
who  are  dMli««khed  with  abOUIa  t» 
to  vend  their  wmrtt^  ahoald  aofhi 
drrad  bj  pritatccn  aadv  the  vtiy 
•hoald  pcotect  then  >  A: 


COMMON,  VULGAR,  ORDINARTy 
MEAN. 


COMMON,  in  French  comncM, 
Latin  communis^  from  roa  and  mmnmM 
the  joint  office  or  property  of  many, 
has  regard  to  the  multitude  of  oljects. 

VULGAli,  in  French  v*<§r«re, 
Latin  vulgaris,  from  vulgus  the  pieoplc, 
has  regard  to  the  num^  and  qnuity 
of  the  persons. 

ORDINARY,  in  French  ordiaairf, 
Latin  ordinarius,  firom  ordo  the  order 
or  ref;ular  practice,  has  regard  to  the 
repetition  or  disposition  of  things. 

MEAN  expresses  the  same  as  sw- 
dium  or  moderate,  from  which  it  is 
derived. 

Familiar  use  renders  things  cansMa, 
tmlgar,  and  ordinary;  but  what  is 
mean  is  so  of  itself:  the  comaon, 
vulgar,  and  ordinary,  are  therefim 
freouently,  tliough  not  always^  mean  ; 
and  on  the  contrary  what  is  mtan  u 
not  always  coaunoii,  vulgar^  or  ordU- 
nary;  consequently,  in  the  primitive 
sense  of  these  words,  the  first  three 
are  not  strictly  synonymous  with  the 
last:  monsters  are  common  in  Africa; 
Vfslg^r  reports  are  little  to  ba  relisd 
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oDj  it  ift  u  ordinary  pnctiot  for 
meo  10  make  light  of  taeir  word. 

Common  is  unlinitMl  in  its  appli- 
calioD;  it  inclafles  both  tmlfor  and 
ordimmy  ,*  the  iatter  are  said  in  refep- 
ence  topenoos  only,  common  with  re- 
ptd  to  peftons  or  thinos :  an  opinion 
II  either  common  or  vtUgar ;  an  em« 
plojuieiit  is  either  common  or  ordi- 
nmrf :  it  was  kxig  a  VKi^ar(y  received 
aonoQ,  that  the  son  torned  round  the 
earth  ;  it  is  the  ordinary  pursuit  of 
aurooomerB  to  observe  the  motions  of 
the  heavenly  boifies :  disputes  on  reli- 
gion have  renderad  nany  facu  vulgar 
or  comnmnf  which  were  fbrmeriy  known 
only  Co  the  Jcained;  on  that  account 
it  is  now  hecnme  an  ordinary  or  a  com- 
am  practioe  for  amo  to  dispute  about 
relinon,  and  even  to  frame  a  new  set 
of  doctnnes  for  themselves. 

In  the  figurative  sense,  in  which 
they  coavey  the  idea  of  low  value, 
they  are  synonymous  with  mean: 
what  is  to  be  seen,  heard,  and  eujoyed 
by  every  body  is  common,  and  natu- 
rally of  little  value,  since  the  worth 
of  o(gects  frequently  depends  upon 
their  scardcy  and  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining them.  What  is  peculiar  to 
caanton  people  is  vulgar^  and  conse- 
quently worse  than  common;  it  is  sup- 
posed to  bekmg  to  those  who  are  iziio- 
nnt  and  depraved  in  taste  as  well  as 
in  morals:  what  is  done  and  seen 
ordinorihf  may  be  done  and  seen 
easily;  it  requires  no  abilities  or 
mentel  acqniiements ;  it  has  nothing 
striking  in  it,  it  excites  no  interest: 
what  is  flieaa  is  even  below  that  which 
is  ordimmry;  there  is  something  de- 
fective in  it. 

Common  is  opposed  to  rare  and  re- 
fined; mi^^iir  to  polite  and  cultivated ; 
ordinary  to  the  distinguished ;  mean 
to  the  noble :  a  common  mind  busies 
icsdf  with  common  objects ;  vulgar 
babits  an  easily  contracted  from  a 
alight interoourse  with  vM^or  people; 
sui  ordinmry  person  is  seldom  asso- 
ciated with  elevation  of  character; 
and  a  wtoon  appearance  is  a  certain 
mark  of  a  d^raded  condition,  if  not 
of  a  degraded  mind. 

eltatttc;  tattbej  cu- 
tkat  goct  oat  m  fool 
Into, 


iU,«hlck  lBCbem(|«ropiolon  of  mmnUod,  h 
the  Boit  ooo^fcnoaa  p«it  of  the  cntation,  ao<l 
the  plaehiK  hi  H  u  aifel.  It  a  cfreamitaMe 
Twy  fioHy  eontrifed.  Addimm 

A  fcry  •rdinary  telepeope  ihovi  m  tfait  a 
loue  h  ilielf  a  f«rj  looij  craMvw.        Apoftoa 

Under  hlf  foreifnf  handti  a  cmtorp  rvnr, 
ManlHte,  bnt  diff'*mit  Mnr,  no  lovH;  fklr, 
llatwhatwanMfklr  la  aU  the  world  leewM 


Jfam,  or  in  her  fonrnM  vp. 


lllLTOX* 


COMMONLY,  GENBRALLY,   FRE- 
QUENTLY,  USUALLY. 

COMMONLY,  in  the  form  of  com- 
mon (9.  Common). 

GENERALLY,  from  general,  and 
the  Latin  genm  the  kind,  respects  the 
whole  body  in  distinction  from  the  in* 
dividual. 

FREQUENTLY,  from  frequent, 
in  French  ^iroicciif,  Latin /^^tteas, 
fromyrago,in  Greek  ^>xwaiui  ^a/*v/»i 
to  fro  about,  signifies  properly  a 
crowding. 

USUALLY,  from  tuual  and  anf, 
signifies  according  to  trtf  or  custom. 

What  is  common /y  done  is  enaction 
common  to  all ;  what  is  generally  done 
is  the  action  of  the  greatest  part ; 
what  Infrequently  done  is  either  the 
action  of  many,  or  an  action  many 
times  repeated  by  the  same  person  ; 
what  is  usually  done  is  done  r^ularly 
by  one  or  many. 

Commonly  is  opposed  to  rarely  ; 
generally  taid  frequently  to  occasion- 
ally or  seldom;  usually  to  casually: 
men  commonly  judt^e  of  others  by 
themselves;  those  who  judge  by  the 
mere  exterior  are  generally  deceived  ; 
but  notwithstanding  every  precaution, 
one  is  frequently  exposea  to  gross 
frauds;  a  man  of  busniess  u$ually  re- 
pairs to  his  counting-house  every  day 
at  a  certain  hour. 

It  h  eomfnonljf  obanred  amoof  ■oldlen  and 
■MOMO.  Ihoueb  there  la  nocfa  klodneM,  there  la 
Uttle  grier.  Johbwii. 

ft  b  generally  not  w  mech  (he  dnlrr  of  men, 
rank  into  deprarltj,  to  deceive  Uie  world  at  them- 

JoHjnoif. 


ThtfMCi  ttoaCht  of  dkMtiic  iHfta  m  the 


ft  h  too  frequently  the  pride  of  iledeDU  to 
devphe  tbota  amatemrtttii  and  rrefv«tloni  which 
give  to  the  mt  of  aiaaklDd  itremth  of  llmbc  aod 
cheerfQlacw  of  heart.  Jmhuon. 

The  lacAeacjT  of  advice  to  tuumtty  the  tkmH,  of 
thecoaBK'llor.  Joaiiaov* 

C0MM02(WEALTH|  l\  State. 


«2     COMMUNICATE. 


COMHUBICATIVE. 


COBffHOTION,  DISTQRBANCB. 

COMMOTION,  compounded  of 
com  or  cum  and  motion^  e&presses  nm- 
Uirall y  a  motion  of  several  together. 

DISTURBANCE  sigpifies  the  state 
of  ditturbing  or  being  disturbed  (v. 
To  trouble). 

There  is  mostly  a  commotion  where 
there  is  a  disturbance  ;  but  there  is 
frequently  no  disturbance  where  there 
is  a  comMMtion:  commotion  respects 
the  physical  movement;  disturbance 
the  mental  agitation-  Commaiion  is 
said  only  of  large  bodies  of  men,  and 
is  occasioned  only  by  something  ex- 
traordinary ;  disturbance  may  be  said 
of  a  few,  or  even  of  a  single  individual: 
whatever  occasions  a  bustle,  awakens 
general  inquiry,  and  sets  people  or 
things  in  motion,  eicites  a  commotion  ; 
whatever  interrupts  the  oeace  and 
quiet  of  one  or  many  produces  a  dis- 
turbance i  any  wonderful  phenome- 
non, or  imusually  interesting  intelli- 
gence; may  throw  the  public  into  a 
commttion ;  drunkenness  is  a  common 
cause  of  disturbances  in  the  streets  or 
in  families:  civil  commotions  are  above 
all  others  the  most  to  be  dreaded ;  ihey 
are  attended  with  duturbances  general 
and  partial. 

Aid  MUd  flpwuWoii  bmwB.  Thohsoii. 

NoChlDK  can  be  nore  almird  Unn  that  perpa- 
toal  eoBtcat  for  wealth  wUch  keepa  the  world  in 
cammatfaii.  JoBKaow. 

▲  ipecka  of  naa  to  whom  a  rtate  of  onkar 
woald  baea«e  a  mteua  of  oh^nritj,  are  noa- 
rWied  Into  a  daaeenma  mafnitade  by  (he  heat  of 
latcitiaa  MtSm^mnee;  Bvaxs. 

TO  COMMUNICATE,  IMPART. 

COMMUNICATE,  in  Latin  com- 
municatus,  participle  of  communico, 
contracted  from  communifico,  bignifies 
to  make  common  property  witn  an- 
other. 

IMPART,  compounded  of  in  and 
pmrt,  signifies  to  give  in  part  to  an- 
other. 

Imparting  is  a  species  of  commu- 
nicating; one  always  communicates  in 
imparting,  but  not  vice  versA, 

whatever  can  be  enjoyed  in  com« 
mon  with  others  is  communicated; 
whatever  can  be  shared  by  another  is 
imparted :  what  one  knows  or  thinks 
is  communicated,  or  made  commonly 
known  ^  what  one  feels  is  imported 


and  puticipatsd  in:  intelligeiice  it 
commvauuUd;  saerela  or  fonoirB  are. 
imported  I  tboae  who  mlwaji  comiiiii- 
nioAe  all  they  hear,  ■ometimes  cjowi- 
nmnicatt  more  than  they  really  know ; 
it  is  the  characteristic  of  ftwndsbip 
to  allow  her  votaries  to  imnurt  their 
joys  and  sorrows  to  each  other. 

A  person  mav  eommunkoie  what 
belongs  to  anotoar,  ae  widl  as  that 
which  is  his  own ;  bnt  he  imparts  that 
only  which  ooncems  or  bekwgs  to 
himself:  an  openness  of  temper  leads 
some  men  to  cammumeote  their  inteo- 
tions  as  soon  as  they  are  formed; 
loquacity  impels  othere  to  eonanuis- 
cate  whatever  is  told  then :  a  gene- 
rosity of  temper  leads  sooM  men  to 
impart  their  substance  for  the  relief 
of  their  fellow  creatares ;  a  desire  for 
sympathy  leads  others  to  impart  their 
sentiments.  There  is  a  great  pleasnre 
in  communicating  goon  intMligenoey 
and  in  in^arting  good  advice. 


A  man  who  pnbltehei  bh  wuib  !■  a 
hai  an  toftilte  ad?aaCage  over  one  whi 
niMfet  hia  wrhlaga  to  tha  world  la  laow  imeta. 


Tet  hear  what  an  aaiUlfal  fHeod  Hy  a^y> 
A«  f f  a  blind  man  iboald  diiect  yow  waj  i 
So  I  myself,  thonch  wantlac  to  be  taa|^ 
Maj  yet    impart    a    Mat    that's  worth  year 
thonght. 


COMMUNICATION,  t/.  bUeroowTse. 

COMMUNICATIVE,  FRKB, 

AsE  epithets  that  convey  no  re- 
spectful  sentiment  of  the  object  to 
which  they  are  applied:  a  peiion  is 
COMMUNICATIVE,  who  is  ready  to 
tell  all  he  knows ;  he  is  FAEE,  when 
he  is  ready  to  say  all  he  thinks :  the 
communiaUvoe  ))erson  has  no  regsrd 
for  himself;  theyVee  person  has  no 
regard  for  others. 

A  cofnmunicati'oe  temper  leads  to 
the  breach  of  all  confidence;  a  fits 
temper  leads  to  violation  of  all  de> 
cency :  communicatieoeness  of  dispo* 
sition  produces  much  mischief;  ^tas- 
dom  of  speech  and  behaviour  occasions 
much  offonce.  Communicotioeneas  is 
the  excess  of  sincerity ;  it  ofiends  by 
revealing  what  it  ought  to  conceal : 
freedwa  is  the  abuse  of  sincerity ;  it 
offends  by  speaking  what  it  ought  not 
to  think. 

These  terms  are  sometimes  taken  in 
a  good  sense;  when  a  person  is 


COHMUNITT. 
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«wa«irtwfi>rtliein8tniction  orMnds»- 
menc  of  others,  and  is  frtt  in  impart- 
ioK  to  otben  whatever  he  can  of  his 
•ojojmentt. 

TteaHtabmAteef  aDbilaKi  is  the  nort 
mvIbm;  w  on  iIk  oiKct  band  the  roort  ooiiiiini- 
minialttt  is  tte  hipflMt.  ChiOTB. 

In  prfralc  lUb  of  a  frtt^ 
tonpm  CiuuBUJLiiD. 


COMlll7!«ICnf,   CONVERSE. 

COMMUNION  from  commune  and 
€ommtmf  sif^nifies  the  act  of  muking 
oommoa  (r.  Comnion). 

CONVERSE,  from  the  Latin  con- 
verto  to  convert  ot  translate,  signifiet 
a  transferrii^ 

Both  these  terms  impl^  a  commu- 
nication between  minds ;  but  the  for- 
mer may  take  place  witliuut  corporeal 
agency,  the  latter  never  does ;  spirits 
hold  coanmiaioa  with  each  other ;  peo- 
ple hold  ctmvtne. 

For  the  lame  reason  a  roan  may 
bold  coMMnni^w  with  himself;  he 
balds  amven€  always  with  another. 

Wk«B  •  loaf  cMrn  of  piety  and  close  esm- 
wtrnmiBm  wkk  God  has  parsed  Ibe  heart  and  rae- 
tMrithe  wOl,  kmMCtt  will  hmk  la  upon  sach 
assaL  Sovni. 


To« 


llffri; 


osftBalny  tytitj  thmio, 
tara;  and  f roai  her  ejrcs, 
Mr,  and  anMhk  grase, 
daall,  caraptnrcd  drink 
spMt  of  clhoreal  joy,    Taoasov. 

coMMuniON,  V.  Lord^s  supper. 

COimUNlTY,  SOCIETY. 

Both  these  terms  are  employed  for 
a  body  of  rational  beings. 

COMMUNITY,  from  communiia§ 
and  eommunii  common  (v.  Conunon), 
signifies  absttsctedly  the  state  of  being 
eowiaeaiand  in  an  extended  sense  those 
who  are  in  a  state  of  common  posses- 
sion. 

SOCIETY,  in  Latin  tocietoif  from 
joctvi  a  eompanion,  signifies  the  state 
of  being  companions,  or  those  who 
art  in  that  state. 

CammrnnUy  in  any  thing  constitutes 
a'ffewiMaify;  a  common  interest,  a 
common  language,  a  common  gorcm- 
ment^  is  the  basis  of  that  community 
which  is  funned  by  any  number  of 
individuals;  communities  are  there- 
fore divisible  into  large  or  small;  the 
former  may  be  states,  the  latter  fiimi- 
lies:  the  coming  together  of  many 
cimetitates    a   focMfy,-  tocietia  are 


either  prirate  or  public,  according  to 
the  purpose  for  which  tliey  meet  toge- 
ther; triends  form  societiet  for  the 
purpose  of  pleasure ;  indifferent  per- 
sons form  tocietie§  for  the  purposes  of 
business. 

Community  has  always  a  restrictivo 
and  relative  sense ;  society  has  a  gene- 
ral and  unlimited  import:  the  most 
dangerous  members  of  the  community 
are  those  who  attempt  to  poison  tho 
minds  of  youth  with  contempt  for 
religion  and  disaffection  to  the  state ; 
the  morals  of  society  are  thus  corrupt- 
ed as  it  were  at  the  fountain  head. 

Community  refers  to  spiritual  as 
well  as  corporeal  agents ;  dociety 
mostly  to  human  beings  only:  the 
angels,  the  saints,  and  the  spirits  of 
just  men  made  perfect,  constitute  a 
community  ;  with  them  there  is  mora 
communion  than  association. 

Was  there  ewr  any  communUp  so  eorropt  u 
aot  to  hictadtf  wkhia  U  Indlrldaals  of  mU  wofth  r 

The  f(i«at  eMMMcatf^  of  Baaklad  taDont- 
■ariljr  hroken  hdo  Soulier  independent  McfeMet. 

JOIUBOB. 

coMMUTBi  V,  Exchange. 

COMPACT,  v.  Agreement 

COMPACT,  V.  Close. 

COMPANION,  V.  Accompatiu 
ffient, 

COMPANION,  V.  Associate. 

COMPANY,  V.  Assembly. 

COMPANY,  V.  Association^ 

COMPANY,  V.  Band. 

COMPANY,  V.  Sodety. 

COMPANY,  V.  Troop. 

COMPARISON,    CONTRAST, 

COMPARISON,  from  coHipere,  and 
the  Latin  comparo  or  coai  and  par 
equal,  stgnides  the  putting  together  of 
equals. 

CONTRAST,  in  French  eontratter, 
Latin  contrasio  or  contra  and  sto  to 
stand  against,  signi6es  the  placing  one 
thiug  opposite  tu  another. 

Liseness  in  the  quality  and  difference 
in  the  de^e  are  requisite  for  a  compa^ 
rison;  likeness  in  the  degree  and 
opposition  in  the  quality  are  requisite 
for  a  contrast :  thhigs  of  the  same 
colour  are  compared;  those  of  an  op- 
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posite  colour  are  contrasted:  a  compo' 
riion  is  made  between  two  shades  of 
red ;  a  c9ntraMt  between  black  and 
white. 

Comparison  is  of  a  practical  utility, 
it  serves  to  ascertain  the  true  relation 
of  objects ;  covtratt  is  of  utility 
among  poetSy  it  serves  to  heighten 
the  eiract  of  opposite  qualities: 
things  are  large  or  small  by  compa- 
rwmi  they  are  magnified  or  dimi- 
nished by  contrast:  the  value  of  a 
coin  is  best  learned  by  comparing  it 
with  another  of  the  same  metal ;  the 
ccnerosity  of  one  person  is  most  strongly 
telt  when  contrasted  with  the  mean* 
nest  of  another. 

They  wko  an  apt  to  mnfiid  u  tf  tkcir  aa- 
ceiton  oaij  put  ns  apon  makinf  eompmrU0n§  to 
tbdromi  disadraatagr.  SrscTAioE. 

In  lovdj  contrast  to  thta  glorloiu  viev, 

Calmlj  BUimtflcent,  then  will  we  tarn 

Te  when  tbe  sdver  Tbamei  ftnt  rval  frnnrt. 

THoaaoii. 

COMPARISON,  V.  Simile. 

COMPASSION,  v.  Pity. 

COMPASSION,  V.  Sympathy. 

COMPATIBLE,   CONSISTENT. 

COMPATIBLE,  compounded  of 
com  and  the  Latin  patibilis,  from  potior 
to  suffer,  signifies  the  capacity  of  suf- 
fering tocetber. 

CONSISTENT, in  Latin  consistent, 
participle  of  consikof  compounded  of 
eon  and  siato^  signifies  the  fitness  to 
be  placed  toeether. 

Compatibility  has  a  principal  refe- 
rence to  plans  and  measures;  con- 
sistency to  character,  conduct,  and 
station.  Every  thing  is  compatible 
with  a  plan  which  does  not  interrupt 
its  prosecution;  every  thing  is  cohf- 
sistent  with  a  person's  station  by  which 
it  is  neither  degraded  nor  elevated. 
It  is  not  compatible  with  the  good  dis- 
cipline of  a  school  to  allow  of  tbreign 
interference ;  it  is  not  consistent  with 
the  elevated  and  dignified  character  of 
a  deigymon  to  engage  in  the  ordinary 
pursuits  of  other  men. 

Wlateftr  k  ineowiipatme  wUb  tbe  bigbnt 
61giMs  of  oar  natove  ihoiild  indrad  be  escioded 
fkoB  oar  eoamtloo.  HAwmwoATo. 

Tratb  h  ahrajf  ctnubtettt  witb  ttieir,  and 
aeedi  notbiac  to  bdp  U  oat.  TnxotMi. 

TO    COMPEL,     FORCE,     OBLIGE, 
NECSSSlTAtlB. 

COMP£I>  Latin  compello  or  ptlh 

8 


to  drive,  signifies  to  drive  for  a  specific 
purpose  or  to  a  point. 

rORCE,  in  French  ybrec^  cornea 
from  the  Latin  fortis  strong;  force 
being  nothing  but  the  exertion  of 
strength. 

OBLIGE,  in  French  obliger^  Latin 
obligOf  compounded  of  o&  and  iigo^  sig- 
nifies to  bind  down.  These  three  tenns 
mark  an  external  action  on  the  will, 
but  compel  expresses  more  than  ohlige^ 
and  less  than^orce.  NECESSITATE 
is  to  make  necessary. 

Compulsion  and  force  act  moch 
more  directly  and  positively  thaA  ofr- 
lige  or  necessitate;  and  the  latter 
indicates  more  of  physical  streiwth 
than  the  former.  Wears  eompetled 
by  outward  or  inward  motives;  we 
are  obliged  more  by  motives  than 
any  thing  else ;  we  are  forced  some- 
times by  circumstances,  though  of^ 
tencr  by  plain  strength ;  we  are  neees- 
sitated  solely  by  circumstances.  An 
adversary  is  compelled  to  jyield  who 
resigns  from  despair  of  victory ;  be 
is  forced  to  yield  if  he  stand  m  fear 
of  nis  life ;  he  is  ohlieed  to  yield  if  he 
cannot  withstand  the  entreaties  of 
his  friends ;  he  is  necessitated  to  yield 
if  he  want  the  strength  to  continue. 

An  obstinate  person  miut  be  coni- 
pelled  to  ^ve  up  his  point;  a  tuibii- 
lent  and  disoraeriy  man  must  be 
forced  to  go  where  the  officers  of 
justice  choose  to  lead  him  ;  an  unrea- 
sonable person  must  be  obliged  to 
satisfy  a  iust  demand ;  we  are  all 
occasionally  necessitated  to  do  that 
which  is  not  agreeable  to  us. 

Pecuniary  want  compels  men  to  do 
many  things  inconsistent  with  their 
staUon.  llonour  and  religion  eitUgt 
men  scrupulously  to  ob^rve  their 
word  one  to  another.  Hunger  forces 
men  to  eat  that  which  is  most  loath- 
some to  the  appetite.  The  lear  of  a 
loss  necessitates  a  man  to  give  up  a  ft* 
vourite  project. 

He  woald  tbe  gboitB  ofdaofffaleMMldlencal. 
Tbeee  Ml  dvead  vandi  did  to  iboft  lift  eooqMi; 
And  fared  tbe  fkto  of  bettlei  to  fbwML 

He  tbaC  ooee  owei  men  tboa  be  eu  ymy  Ir 
often  eM^ed  to  bribe  Ui  cndHon  to  |hIIwdH 
bur  iocraMlos  ble  debt.  Tnwuea. 

I  baTeeoBetfanei  fkacled  tbet  WNDoa  bawaot 
a  retentifo  power,  or  tbe  fbcoltj  of  ooppnodac 
tbcirtbooebtt,  bet  that  tbqr  en  ttocowltoted  to 
ipctk  etoj  tliia(  tbqrtfyab. 
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coarpEKDiuM,  V.  Abridgemeni. 

COMPENSATION,    SATISVACTION, 

AMENDS,    RBMUNBRATION, 

RBCOMPBNCE,    REQUITAL, 

REWARD. 

The  first  three  of  these  terms  ere 
employed  to  eipress  a  return  for  some 
evil;  rtmuneralUm,  reeampenee,  and 
requkaif  a  return  fi>r  some  good ; 
rtwardf  a  retorn  for  either  gcxKl  or 

evil. 

COMPENSATION,  Latki  com- 
pensiUio^  compounded  of  rom  and  |irR- 
iaiiop  pensui  and  pendo  to  pay,  signi- 
£es  the  paying  what  has  l)ccome  due. 

SATISFACnON,  firom  satisfy, 
signifies  the  thing  that  satisfies,  or 
makes  up  in  return. 

AMENDS,  fitHD  the  word  to 
amend,  sigpufiei  the  thing  that  makes 
good  what  has  heen  bad. 

KEMCTNERATION,  from  remu- 
neraif,  Latin  remuneratus  or  remu^ 
nerOf  compounded  of  re  and  mtf  nia  an 
office,  or  service,  signifies  what  is 
given  in  retani  for  a  service. 

RECOMPENCE,  compounded  of 
re  and  coaipeiice,  signifies  the  thing 
paid  back  as  an  equivalent. 

REQUITAL^  compounded  of  re 
and  quUalf  or  quUtal  from  quUy  sig- 
nifies the  making  one's  self  clear  by  a 
Tetum. 

REWARD  is  probably  connected 
with  regard^  implying  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  the  deserts  of  any  one. 

A  eom/VfUBfum  is  something  real; 
it  is  made  for  some  positive  injury 
sustained;  justice  requires  that  it 
should  be  equal  in  value,  if  not  like  in 
kind,  to  that  which  is  lost  or  injured  : 
a  uUitfaction  may  be  imaginary,  both 
as  to  the  injury  and  the  return ;  it  is 
^ven  for  personal  injuries,  and  de- 
pends on  the  disposition  of  tlie  person 
to  be  uaiified:  amends  is  real,  but 
not  always  made  for  injuries  done  to 
others,  as  for  offences  committed  by 
ourselves.  Sufferers  ought  to  lu&ve  a 
cumpematian  for  the  injuries  they  have 
sustained  through  our  means,  but 
there  are  injuries,  particularly  those 
which  wound  the  feelings,  for  which 
there  can  be  no  compensation  :  te- 
nacious and  quarrelsome  people  de- 
mand lafu/arl  ion  ;  their  otTendtMi  pride 
ia  aoc  tati^fied  without  the  huwiliutioii 


of  their  adversary :  an  amends  is  ho- 
nourable which  serves  to  repair  a 
foult ;  the  best  amends  which  an 
oflfending  person  can  make  is  to  ac- 
knowledge his  error,  and  avoid  a  re- 
petition :  Christianity  enjoins  upon 
Its  followers  to  do  good,  even  to  its 
enemies;  but  there  is  a  thing  called 
honour,  which  impels  some  men  after 
they  have  insulted  their  friends  to 
give  them  the  satisfaction  of  shedding 
their  blood;  this  is  termed  an  h<^ 
nourable  amends;  but  will  the  sur- 
vivors find  any  compensation  in  such 
an  amends  for  the  ln>s  of  a  husband, 
a  father,  or  a  brut  her?  Not  to  otfor 
any  compensation  to  the  utmost  of 
our  power,  fur  any  injury  done  to 
another,  evinces  a  ^ross  meanness  of 
character,  and  selfishness  of  disposi- 
tion :  satisfaction  can  seldom  bo 
demanded  with  any  propriety  for  anj 
personal  atfrunt;  although  the  true 
Christian  will  refuse  no  satisfaetioti 
which  is  not  inconsistent  with  tha 
laws  of  God  and  man. 

Compensation  often  denotes  a  return 
fur  services  done,  in  which  sense  it 
approaches  still  nearer  to  remunera- 
tionf  recompenccy  and  requital;  but 
the  first  two  are  obligatory ;  the  latter 
are  gratuitous.  Cotapensation  is  an 
act  of  justice;  the  service  performed 
involves  a  debt ;  the  omission  of  pay- 
ing it  beainies  an  injury  to  the  per- 
former: the  labourer  is  worthy  of 
his  hire  ;  the  rime  and  strength  of  a 
poor  man  ought  not  to  be  employed 
without  his  receiving  n  compensation  : 
Remuneration  is  a  higher  species  of 
compensation  ;  it  is  a  matter  of  equity 
dependant  upon  a  principle  of  honor 
in  those  who  make  it ;  it  difieni  firom 
the  ordinary  compensation ,  both  in  the 
nature  of  the  senice,  and  of  the  r^ 
turn.  Compensation  is  made  fat 
bodily  labor  and  menial  offices;  remU' 
neration  fur  mental  eiertions,  for  lite- 
rary, civil,  or  political  offices;  com- 
pensation is  made  to  inferiors,  or  sub- 
ordinate persons;  remuneration  to 
equals,  and  even  superiors  in  educa- 
tion and  birth,  though  not  in  wealtli : 
a  compensation  is  prescribed  by  a  cer- 
tain ratio ;  remuneration  depends  on 
colUiterul  circumstances.  A  recooh- 
pence  is  voluntary,  both  as  to  the 
service  and  the  return ;  it  is  an  act 
of  generosity;  it  ii  not  founded  on 
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che  valiM  of  the  service  so  much  as 
oil  the  intention  of  ihe  server ;  it  is 
not  received  as  a  matter  of  riglit,  as 
of  courtesy:  there  are  a  thousand 
acts  of  civility  performed  hy  others 
which  are  entitled  to  some  recom- 
pencCy  though  not  to  any  specific 
compensation.  Requital  is  a  return 
for  a  kindness;  the  making;  it  is  an 
act  of  g^tiiude ;  the  omission  of  it 
wounds  the  feelings:  it  sometimes 
happens  that  the  only  requital  ^«hich 
our  kind  action  obtains,  is  tlie  animo- 
sity of  the  person  served. 

it  belongs  to  the  wcfulthy  to  make 
campensatioii  for  the  trouble  tlieygive: 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  estimate  too 
high  what  is  done  for  ourselves,  nor 
too  low  what  we  du  for  others.  It  is 
a  hardship  not  to  obtain  tlie  remune^ 
ration  which  we  expect,  but  it  is 
folly  to  expect  that  which  we  do  not 
deserve.  He  who  will  not  serve  an- 
other, until  he  is  sure  of  a  recotn^ 
pencty  is  not  worthy  of  a  recom' 
pence.  Those  who  befriend  tJie  wicked 
must  eipect  to  be  ill  requited. 

Unoard  conveys  no  idea  of  obli- 
gation ;  whoever  revards  acts  altoge- 
ther optionally ;  the  conduct  of  tlie 
agent  produces  the  reward.  In  this 
sense,  it  is  comparable  with  compenr 
aaiiony  amends,  and  recompence  ;  but 
not  with  satisfaction,  remuneration, 
or  requital:  things,  as  well  as  per- 
sons, may  compensate,  make  amends, 
recompence,  and  reward;  but  pennons 
only  can  give  satiifactiott,  remunera- 
lion,  and  requital. 

Ueward  respects  the  merit  of  the 
action ;  but  compensate  and  the  other 
words  simply  refer  to  the  connexion 
betuveen  the  actions  and  their  results  : 
what  accrues  to  a  roan  us  the  just  con- 
sequence of  his  conduct,  lie  it  good 
or  bad,  is  the  reward.  Compensation 
and  amends  serve  to  supply  the  loss 
or  absence  of  any  thing ;  recompence 
and  reward  follow  from  particular 
exertions.  It  is  but  a  poor  compensa- 
tion for  the  loss  of  peace  and  iicalth 
to  have  one's  collers  filled  with  gold  : 
a  social  intercourse  by  letter  will 
make  amends  for  the  absence  of  those 
who  are  dear.  It  is  a  murk  of  folly 
to  do  any  thing,  however  trifling, 
without  the  prospect  of  a  recompence, 
and  yet  we  see  this  daily  realized  in 
persons  who  givt  themselves  much 


trouble  to  no  purpose.  The  reward 
of  industry  is  ease  and  content  : 
wlien  a  deceiver  is  caueht  in  his  own 
snare,  he  meets  with  the  reward 
which  should  always  attend  deceit. 

What  can  compenMate  for  the  loss 
of  honor  ?  What  can  make  amends  to 
a  frivolous  mind  for  the  want  of  com- 
pany ?  What  recompenccs  so  sweet  as 
the  consciousness  of  having  served  a 
friend  }  What  reward  eqi^s  the  re- 
ward of  a  good  conscience  i 

Now  i;oe9  the  nifrhiljr  thief  prowlinf: : 
For  plunder,  much  ■olicHoM  kow  bMt 
He  maj  e0mpenM^9  for  a  day  of  iloth. 
By  works  of  darkncM  and  BocCaraal 

Coi 

Szvuee  had  the  ioti^fkcUan  of  tedlof  that 
(hovf^h  he  coold  not  nform  Ui  —thtr,  W  could 
paDlih  her.  Joaaaosi. 

Nature  has  ob«curely  ittad  tl»  ■eta  wttk  cya. 
But  for  amendi^  what  iha  k  capable  <tf  for  her 
dtrfeoee,  and  warniner  of  daafec,  ihe  kaa  xaj 
emineiitlj  conferred  upon  her,  for  ate  b  very 
quick  of  hearing.  Anaaoii. 

Xemuneratorjf  honors  are  prapertioaod  at 
once  to  the  ntefulncas  and  difieaUy  of  patbwu- 
BDcefc  Joanmr. 

Patriots  have  toiled,  and  In  their  cwiatiyH  nwm 
Bled  nobly,  and  their  dead^  ai  thej  demtt. 
Receive  prond  recompence,  Cowrzx. 

As  the  world  h  nnintt  In  Ua  jadftneotf,  ■•  k 
ii  ungrateful  in  Us  requitmii.  Bliii* 

There  are  no  honorary  rtwarie  aBoaf  us 
whkh  are  more  esteemed  by  the  penoa  who  re- 
ceives them,  and  are  cheaper  to  the  prinee,  tkaa 

the  givlnf;  of  medals. 


COMPETENT,    FITTED,    QUALI- 
FIED 

COMPETENT,  in  Laun  am^tens, 
participle  of  cwnpeto  to  agree  or  suit, 
si|:nifies  suitable. 

Fin  ED  from  Jit  (v.  Becoming). 

QUALIFIED,  participle  ofquaUjfy, 
from  the  Latin  qualis  and  facioj  sig- 
nities  made  as  ought  to  be. 

Competency  mostly  respects  the 
mental  endowments  and  attainments ', 
fitness  the  disposition  and  character ; 
qualification  the  artificial  acquire- 
ments. A  person  is  eompeteit  to 
undertake  an  ofiice ;  fitted  or  quailed 
to  till  a  situation. 

Familiarity  with  any  subject  aided 
by  strong  mental  endowments  gives 
competencif :  suitable  habits  and 
temper   constitute   the  fitness:     ac- 

Suaintance  with  the  business  to  be 
one,  and  expertness  in  the  mode  of 
pertbrming  it,  constitutes  the  qualir- 
Jicatiim:     none   sbotild  pretewi 
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pve  their  opinions  on  serious  subjects 
who  are  not  competent  judges ;  none 
bat  lawyers  are  competent  to  decide 
in  cases  of  law ;  none  but  medical 
men  are  temp^ni  to  prescribe  medi- 
cines; none  bat  divmes  of  sound 
learning,  as  well  as  piety,  to  detei^ 
mine  on  doctrinal  questions :  men  of 
feedentarf  and  stodions  habits,  with  a 
serious  temper,  are  most  fitted  to  be 
dercymen  :  azid  those  who  have  the 
most  leannng  and  acquaintance  with 
tbe  Holy  Scriptures  arc  the  best  qua^ 
lified  for  the  important  and  sacred 
office  of  instmctine  the  people. 

Many  are  muSfied  for  managing 
tbe  concerns  of  others,  who  would  not 
be  competent  to  manage  a  concern  for 
tfaemsdves.  Many  who  are  fitted 
from  their  turn  of  mind  for  any  parti- 
cular chargf,  may  be  unfortunately 
ineomvetenl  for  want  of  the  requisite 
qwnUfieotkme, 

Mm  is  mC  cn^eient  to  deckle  npon  tfie  i;oo<1 
or  cffll  cf  aaBj  events  vlikh  befHll  hire  In  this 
Mb,  CDavEHtAiiD. 


Wlat  to  More  obvfcms  anA  imlinaryttaa  « 
t?  ud  jcc  mha  nan  yalpable  argiment  of 
PWfldeaemfciBftf  The  BCBbtnorber  body  are 
■•  HBCtljr  JUttd  to  ber  natmre  and  mano«r  of 
life.  Addisoii. 

fltacb  benefta  oalj  can  be  bertowed  at  othen 
are  enable  to  nceife,  and  tuch  plauures  im- 
parteA  aa  olhen  nre  qumlfjied  to  enjoj. 

*  JOBSSOK. 

COMPBTITION)  EMULATION,  RI- 
VALRY. 

COMPETmON,  from  the  Latin 
competOf  compounded  of  com  and  pcto, 
signifies  to  sue  or  seek  together,  to 
seek  for  the  same  object. 

EMULATION,  m  Latin  emulatio, 
from  itmulor,  and  the  Greek  afAtXha. 
a  contest,  signifies  the  spirit  of  con- 
tending. 

RIVALRY,  from  the  I-atin  rixms 
tbe  bank  of  a  stream,  signifies  the  un- 
divided or  common  enjoyment  of  any^ 
Stream  which  is  the  natural  source  of 
discord. 

Competition  expresses  the  relation  of 
a  competitor,  or  the  act  of  seeking  the 
same  object;  emulation  expresses  a 
disposition  of  the  mind  towards  par- 
ticular objects ;  rivalrj/  expresses 
bcttb  the  relation  and  the  disposition 
of  a  rival.  Emulation  is  to  competi- 
iion  as  tbe  motive  to  the  action ;  emu- 


lation  produces  competitors^  but  it 
may  exist  without  it :  they  have  the 
same  marks  to  distinguish  them  from 
rivalry. 

Competition  and  emulation  have 
honour  for  their  basis;  rivalry  b 
but  a  desire  for  selfish  gratifica- 
tion. A  competitor  strives  to  surpass 
by  honest  means ;  he  cannot  succeed 
so  well  by  any  other :  a  rival  is  not 
bouud  by  any  principle ;  he  seeks  to 
supplant  by  whatever  means  seem  to 
promise  success.  An  unfair  competi- 
tor  and  a  generous  riinil  are  equally 
unusual  and  inconsistent. 

Competition  animates  to  exertion; 
rivalry  provokes  hatred :  *  competi- 
tion seeks  to  merit  success ;  rivalry 
is  contented  with  obtaining  it. 

Com^titors  may  sometimes  become 
rivali  in  spirit,  although  rivals  will 
never  become  competitors.  It  is  fur- 
ther to  be  remarked,  that  competition 
8up[)08es  some  actual  effort  for  the 
attainment  of  a  specific  object  set  in 
view  :  rivalry  may  consist  of  a  con- 
tmued  wishing  for  and  aiming  at  the 
same  general  end  without  necessarily 
compreliending  the  idea  of  close 
action.  Competitors  are  in  the  same 
line  with  each  other ;  rivals  may  work 
toward  the  same  point  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  e:ich  other.  Literary  prizes 
are  the  objects  of  competition  amon^ 
scholars;  the  affectious  of  a  female 
are  the  object  of  rivals,  William  the 
Conqueror  and  Harold  were  rompeti- 
tors  fur  the  crown  of  England ;  ^ncas 
and  Turnus  were  rivals  tor  the  haud  u£ 
Lavinia.  In  the  games  which  were 
celebrated  by  i'llneas  in  honour  of  his 
father  Anchises,  the  naval  competitors 
were  the  most  eager  in  the  contest. 
Juno,  Minerva,  and  Venus,  were  rioo/ 
goddesses  in  their  pretensions  to 
beauty. 

ft  cannot  be  doabted  bat  tbeie  h  as  ^reat  a 
desire  of  glorjr  la  a  ria(;  of  vmtlen  or  cudgiel- 
plajren  an  in  anj  oUier  nwre  leflned  etmpetUi^n 
for  suptriorifv,  Hcqhss. 

Of  tbK  ancieotp  enou{;b  remalm  Co  eicite  oar 
emulation  aad  direct  our  radeavoun^  Johjhon. 

To  bi'  no  ii»D*a  rival  Id  lofi*,  or  romptHUtr 
Id  biulneKii,  1»  a  chnracter  arbich,  if  it  dora  ooC 
rpcommend  you  an  it  ouAht  to  bencrTolenca 
amon;:  tbow  whom  joo  live  with,  jf^  hai  It 
ctiililnlj  tliU  effect,  that  joa  do  nut  atand  lo 
nauch  la  nted  of  tbeir  approbation  as  if  yo« 
ained  at  mure. 


Vide  AbbiS  RoObaud  ,  *'  Eniulilion,  r'lstXM." 
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TO    COMPLAIN,  \LAMBNT, 
REGRET. 
COMPLAIN,  in  French  complain^ 
dre  or  plaindre,  Latin  plango  to  beat 
the  bmst  as  a  sign  of  grief,  in  Greek 
wxnyv  to  beat. 

LAMENT,  V.  To  hewaU. 
REGRET,  compounded  of  re  pri- 
Tative  and  gratut  grateful,  signities  to 
have  a  feeling  the  reyerse  of  pleasant. 
Complaint  marks  roost  of  dissatis- 
iaction;   lamentation  most  of  grief; 
regret  most  of  pain.     Complaint  is 
expressed  Terbally;  lamentation  either 
by  words  or  signs;  regret  may  be  felt 
without  being  expressed.     Complaint 
IS  Diade  of  personal  grievances ;  lamen- 
tation and  regret  may  be  made  on 
account  of  others  as  well  as  ourselves. 
We  complain  of  our  ill  health,  of  our 
inconveniences,  or  of  troublesome  cir- 
cumstances; we  lament  our  inability 
to  serve  another;  we  regret  the  ab- 
sence of  one  whom  we  love.    Selfish 
people  have  the  most  to  complain  of, 
as  they  demand  most  of  others,  and 
are  most  liable  to  be  disappointed; 
anxious  people  are  the  most  liable  to 
lament,    as    they    feel    every    thing 
strongly;    the    best    regulated   mind 
may  have  occasion   to  regret  some 
circumstances  which  gi*e  pain  to  the 
tender  aflTcctions  of  the  heart. 

The  folly  of  complaint  has  ever  been 
the  theme  of  moralists  in  all  ages  ;  it 
has    always    been    regarded    as    the 
author  ana  magnifier  of  evils;  it  dwells 
on  little    things  until    they  become 
great :    lamentationt   are    not  wiser 
thoueh  more  excusable,  especially  if 
we  lament  over  the  misfortunes   of 
others :     regret   is  frequently  tender, 
and  always  moderate ;  hence  it  is  al- 
lowable to  mortals  who  are  encom- 
passed with   troubles    to  indulge  in 
regret.    We  may  complain  without 
any  cause,  and   lament  beyond  what 
the  cause  requires;   but  regret  will 
always  be  founded  on  some  real  cause, 
and  not  exceed  the  cause  in  degree. 
It  would  be  idle  for  a  man  to  complain 
of  his  want  of  education,  or  lament 
over  the  errors  and  misfortunes  of  his 
youth;  but  he  can  never  look   back 
upon  mis-spent  time  without  sincere 
regret. 

We  all  or  u  eompIalH  of  the  shoriam  of 
u'  "**''   *?"«!•.  "nd  j«  have  much  mora 
tt.au  we  koow  what  (o  dc  with.  Aamnu, 
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Bimljto  draid  the  fntan  b  mn 
thao  to  tmmetU  the  put 

Jltgrtt  it  uefU  aid  tlitnoM  «k 
the  ameediMBt  of  UTe. 


JommtQMm 
I  ft  tSMls  t» 


TO  COMPLAIN,   MUBMDR, 
RBPINB. 


COMPLAIN,  V.  To  complain. 
MURMUR,  in  Germnnmurmeln, 
conveys  both  in  sound  and  sense  tba 

idea  of  dissatisfaction. 

REPINE  is  compounded  of  re  and 
pine,  from  the  English  pain,  Imtia 
pana  punishment,  and  the  Greek  tiiv* 
"unger,  signifying  to  convert  into  pain. 
Tile  idea  of  expressing  displeasura 
or  dissatisfaction  is  common  to  these 
terms.  Comvlaint  is  not  so  Joud  as 
murmuring,  but  more  so  than  repin-' 
ing.^ 

We  complain  or  murmur  by  some 
audible  method;  we  mny rtpine  se- 
cretly.    Complaints  are   always    ad- 
dressed to  some  one ;  murmun  and 
repiningt  are  often  addressed  only  to 
one's  self.    Complaints  are  nuule  of 
whatever  creates  uneasiness,  without 
regard  to  the  source  from  whidi  thej 
flow;   murmurings  are  a  species  of 
complaints  made  only  of  that  which  is 
done  by  others  for  our  inconvenience; 
when  used  in  relation  to  penonsy  cow 
plaint  is  the  act  of  a  superior;  mw- 
muring  that  of  an  inferior;  repining 
is  always  used  in  relation  to  the  gei^ 
ral  disposition  of  things.    When  the 
conduct  of  another  ofiends,  it  calls  for 
complaint;  when  a  superior  aggriefes 
by  the  imposition  of  what  is^ideo- 
some,  it  occasions  murmuring  on  the 
part  of  the  aggrieved ;  when  disap- 
pouitments    arrive,   or   ambition  is 
thwarted,  men  repine  at  their  destiny. 
Complaints  and  murmurs  may  be 
made   upon   every   trivial   occasion; 
reptnmgs  only  on  matters  of  moment. 
Complaints,  especially  such  as  respect 
one's  self,  are  at  best  but  the  oApring 
of  an  uneasy  mind,  they  betray  great 
weakness,  and  ought  to  be  suppressed : 
murmurs  are  culpable;  they  violate 
the  respect  and  obedience  due  to  su- 
periorb;  those  who  murmur  have  sel- 
dom substantial  grounds  for  miinfmr- 
tii^:  repinings  are  sinful,   they   ar- 
raign the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  an 
infinitely  wise  and  good  Being.    It 
wiU  be  difficult,  by  the  aid  of  pluloso- 
phy,  to  endure  much  pain  without 
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amplmmmg;  reliKion  an\j  can  ann 
the  mil  aoinst  all  the  ills  of  life : 
the  rebeUKms  Israelites  were  fre- 
quently K^ilty  of  murmuringSf  not  only 
anunst  Sfoses,  but  even  a^nst  thoir 
Almighty  Delivefer,  notwithstanding 
the  repeated  manifestations  of  his 
Boodaess  and  power :  a  want  of  con- 
fidence in  God  is  the  only  cause  of 
repiningi ;  he  who  sees  the  hand  of 
God  in  all  tlungs  cannot  repine, 

Vttu&tctmplmins 
CUUiVi  aad  cmnbnB  it  tbdr  BUbrtanffl. 

TftAFt 

Yet  O IV  ml!  Of  lUic  murmun  i(aj, 
»ordirath*AUiWlBB  DISPOSER  to  zmSga ; 
Or  apilMt  lib  Mpftoe  daove. 
With  fapio«  ggki  emmflmim.         Lvmnosi. 

Woald  ali  fbe  deKki  of  Gnece  eombloe, 
la  tall tto fftoeny  tkndPRr  BlghC repine; 
Mfila  fhooM  he  ril,  wick  KUiee  a  god  to  frlnid, 
AoA  ne  bia  Ti4*>i  to  tba  ihadn  deioeiid. 

Pora. 

COMPLAINT,  ACCUSATION. 

COMPLAINT,  v.  To  complain, 
ACCUSATION,  V.  To  acmse. 
Both  these  terms  are  employed  in 
regard  to  the  conduct  of  others,  but 
the  complaint  is  mostly  made  in  mat- 
ters that  pi^rsonally  affect  the  com- 
plunant;   the  acauaiion  is  made  of 
matters   in   (general,    but   especially 
those  of  a  moral  nature.    A  complaint 
is  made  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  re- 
dress ;  an  accusation  is  made  for  the 
sake  of  ascertaining  the  fact  or  bring- 
ing to  punishment.    A  complaint  may 
be    friroloas;    an    accusation    false. 
People  in  subordinate  stations  should 
be  careful  to  give  no  cause  for  com- 
plaint;    the  most  guarded  conduct 
will  not  protect  any  person  from  the 
nnjust  aeeuMotions  of  the  malevolent. 

Oa  tM»  eccarioa  (of  an  Intnvlew  «l(b  Addl- 
ioa),  Fape  madr  Us  complaint  with  frankom 
aad  tplrit,  as  a  ama  andewrrrdij  opgleeted  and 

JOHJIIOK. 


Widi  foBt  filter  ilMniit  and  dbeord,  mutnal 
aemMCiasaad  stabbors  ieir-def«Boe« 

JOHHSOX. 

COMPLAISANCE,  DEFERENCE, 
CONDESCENSION. 

COMPLAISANCE,  or  the  desire 
ofpleasing,  is  the  pleasing  one's  self  in 
doing  that  which  pleases  others. 

DEFERENCE,  in  French  difar- 
eiifc,  from  the  l-iitin  defrro  to  near 
don-fly  niarks  the  inclination  to  defer, 
or  acquiesce  in  the  sentiments  of  aiio- 
thir  in  preference  to  one's  own. 


CONDESCENSION  marks  the 
act  of  condescending  from  one's  own 
height  to  yield  to  the  satis&ction  of 
others,  rather  than  rigorously  to  exact 
one's  rights. 

The  necessities,  the  conveniences, 
the  accommodations  and  allurements 
of  society,  of  familiarity,  and  of  inti- 
macy, lead  to  comphiiance  ;  it  mokes 
sacn6ces  to  the  wishes,  tastes,  com- 
forts, enjoyments,  and  personal  feel- 
ings of  others.  Age,  rank,  dignit}', 
and  personal  merit,  call  for  deference ; 
it  enjoins  compliance  on  our  opinions, 
judgements,  pretensions,  and  designs. 
The  infinnities,  the  wants,  the  defects 
and  foibles  of  others,  call  for  conde- 
Kcnsion  ;  it  relaxes  the  rigour  of  au- 
thority, and  removes  the  distinction  of 
rank  or  station. 

Complaimncc  is  the  act  of  an  equal ; 
deference  tliat  of  an  inferior ;  conde- 
tceniion  that  of  a  supenor.  Complais' 
ance  is  due  from  one  well-bred  person 
to  another;  deference  is  due  to  all 
superiors  in  age,  knowledge,  or  station, 
whom  one  apuroaches ;  condescension 
is  due  from  all  superiors  to  such  as  arc 
dependant  on  them  for  comfort  and 
enjoyment. 

All  these  qualities  spring  from  a  re- 
finement of  humanity ;  but  complais^ 
ance  has  roost  of  genuine  kindness  in 
its  nature ;  drference  most  of  respect- 
ful submissiou ;  condescension  most  of 
easy   indulgence.     Complaisance  has 
unalloyed  pleasure  for  its  companion ; 
it  is  pleased  with  doing ;  it  is  pleased 
with  seeing  that  it  has  pleased;  it  is 
pleasure  to  the  giver  and  pleasure  to 
the    receiver :    deference  is  not  un- 
mixed with  pain;  it  fears  to  offend,  or 
to  fail  in  the  part  it  has  to  perform  ; 
it  is  mingled  with  a  consciousness  of 
inferiority,  and   a  fear  of  appearing 
lower  than  it  deserves  to  be  thought : 
condescension  is  not  without  its  alloy  ; 
it   is  accompanied  with  the  painful 
sentiment  of  witnessing  inferiority,  and 
the  no  less  painful  apprehension  of  nuL 
maintaining  its  own  dignity. 

Complaisance  is  busied  in  antici- 
pating and  meeting  the  wishes  of 
others  ;  it  seeks  to  amalgamate  onc*s 
own  will  with  that  of  another :  de- 
ference is  busied  in  yielding  subniis* 
sion,  doing  homac^e,  and  marking  oncS 
sense  of  another's  superiority :  con^ 
dcscension  employs  itself  in  not  op- 
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pOAin^  the  will  of  others ;  in  yielding 
to  their  gnitificatioQy  aiul  laying  aside 
unuecessary  distinctions  of  bupcriority. 
Complaitance  aniung  strangers  is  often 
the  iurerunneruf  the  most  friendly  in- 
tercourse :  it  is  the  characteristic  of 
self-conceit  to  pay  deftreme  to  no 
one,  because  it  considers  no  one  as 
having  superior  worth  :  it  is  the  com- 
mon characteristic  of  ignorant  and  low 
persons  when  placed  in  a  state  of  cle- 
vation,  to  tliiuk  themselves  degraded 
by  any  act  of  amdcsceasion. 

Gmiplaimnee  rnidcrs  «  raperiur  amiable,  aa 
cq^  agreeable,  aud  an  faaTerlor  accepUkbtt*. 

Adoisov. 

Tom  Comtlj  never  faib  of  piiyiag  h»  obd- 
•aoce  to  etery  man  W  weta,  who  has  title  or 
office  to  nukn  him  coEKpiciious :  hot  h'a  d^er- 
ence  h  wholly  girvn  to  outward  consideratloo. 

Stkbic* 

Thevarao  noble  condetccMbtn  which  uever 
dwell!  bat  in  truly  great  mlodv,  and  ludi  at 
Homfcr  woaid  repre<wnt  that  of  L'lynet  to  have 
been,  discovert  it!<«lf  likewiie  In  the  ^eech 
which  be  made  to  the  g\ut»t  of  Ajai.      Adduos. 

COMPLAISANT,  V.  C'wiL 

COMPLAISANT,  V.  Courteous. 

COM  PLEAT,PERF£CT,  FINISHED. 

COMPLEAT,  in  French  compkty 
Latin  computus  participle  of  compteo 
to  fill  up,  signifies  the  quality  of  being 
filled,  or  having  all  that  is  necessary. 

PERFECT,  in  Latin  pafcUus 
participle  ofptrficio  to  perform  or  do 
thoroughly,  signifies  the  state  of  being 
done  tm)rougnly. 

FINISHED,  from  JinUh  (v.  To 
close),  marks  the  state  of  being 
finished. 

That  is  compUat  which  has  no  de- 
ficiency: that  is  perfect  whicli  has 
positive  excellonce  ;  mid  that  is  finish- 
ed which  hub  uo  omission  in  it. 

That  to  wliich  any  ihing  can  he 
added  is  incotnpleat ;  wlien  it  can  be 
improved  it  is  imperfect  ;  when  more 
labour  ou;;ht  to  be  bestowed  upon  it 
it  is  unfinished.  A  thing  is  compleat 
in  all  its  parts;  perfect  as  to  the 
beauty  and  design  of  the  construction; 
andjinithed  as  it  a)mes  from  the  hand 
of  the  workman  and  answers  his  inten- 
tion. A  set  of  books  is  not  compleat 
when  a  volume  is  wanting :  there  is 
nothing  in  the  proper  sense  perfect 
whicJi  is  the  work  of  man ;  but  the 


term  is  uied  rdativeiy  for  whatever 

makes  the  greatest  approach  to  petite- 

tion :  a  finished  performanoe  evinces 

care  and  diligence  on  the  pert  of  the 

workman. 

A  thing  may  be  compleat  or  finished 

without  being  perfect ;  and  it  may  be 

perfect  without  being  either  complmi 

or  finished.  The  works  of  the  ancients 

arc,  as  they  have  been  handed  down 

to  us,  incompleaty  and  some  probaUy 

unfinished;  and  ^et  the  greater  part 

are  perfect  in  their  wav:  the  works  of 

the  modems  are  mostly  compleat  and 

finished;  yet  but  a  small  part  have 

any  claims  even  to  human  perfection. 

None  better  puaril  vgalmt  a  ckfltt. 

Than  he  who  \%  a  koafe  complggt,  laswiim 

It  baa  been  obtenred  of  cUdm,  ttet  thej  are 
longer  before  tb(7  can  pcoiMnuica  ]p«i:^cf  eooodi, 
becaaae  p9i;feU  noands  are  aot  piiimiaatul  to 
tlNUB.  HAwanwoaTu. 

It  h  necenarj  for  a  man  wbo  wooM  ftnn  Co 
hlmwir  a  finithei  taste  of  food  writiac  to  be 
well  versed  in  tbe  woifa  of  the  beit  erttlei  ae- 
cient  and  modern.  Abhboii. 

TO   COMPLEAT,    FINISH, 
TERMINATB. 

COMPLEAT  is  to  make  compleat 

{v.  Compleat), 

FINISH,  V.  To  close, 

TERMINATE,  Latin  termnatm, 
comes  from  terminus  a  tenn  or  botm- 
dary,  signifying  to  make  a  boundary. 

We  completU  *  what  is  imdertaken 
by  continuing  to  labour  at  it;  we 
finish  what  is  begun  in  a  state  of  fop- 
wai-dness  by  putting  the  last  hand  to 
it ;  we  terminate  what  ought  nut  to 
lu^t  by  bringing  it  to  a  close.  So  that 
the  characteristic  idea  of  compleatmg 
is  the  conducting  a  thing  to  its  final 
period;  that  of  ^nuAtyi^,  the  arrival 
ul  that  penod ;  and  that  oCtermimat- 
ing,  tlie  cessation  of  a  thing. 

Compleating  has  properly  relation 
to  permanent  works  only,  whether 
mccnunical  or  intellectual ;  we  desire 
a  thin^  to  be  complcated  from  a  cu- 
riosity to  see  it  in  its  entire  state.  To 
finish  is  employed  for  passing  occupa- 
tions ;  we  wish  a  thing  finished  from 
an  anxiety  to  proceed  to  something 
else,  or  a  dislike  to  the  thing  in  whicb 
we  arc  engaged.  Terminating  respects 
discussions,  differences,  and  disputes. 
Light  minds  undertake  many  things 
without  complcaling  any.      Children 


•  Vide  Girard:  **  Acberer,  finir,  ttrmfuer.** 
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mad  mutawiy  people  let  about  many 
thii»  witixmt^MAiiig  any.  litigious 
peope  termnaU  one  dispute  only  to 
conamence  another, 

K  k  pcftepa  kftidlj  pravidtd  fegr  utm,  tkat 
m  ite  faihm  sad  tlimitk  of  m  biid  giov  Co* 
fBlker,  nd  bar  wiqgB  an  Bot  MMjplastetf  tUl  dM 
b  lUe  to  1^,  n  womB  piopoitioa  ihoald  be  pre- 
■enei  la  the  bnna  kind  between  irndgcttettt  sad 

CMncCk  JOflMWR. 

Tba  afUSeor*  Ibr  Ibe  ■Monractnne  whicb  be 
Jbdakm  fm  a  day,  tmtifm  a  certain  laai ;  bet 
Ibe  vll  fteqemlj  fate  aa  advaalaffe  ftwn  a  per- 
fotaeace  at  wbick  he  baa  tailed  nany  BHiaUn. 

HAwxrawoara. 

The  ikamt^  *  flai  eer  eaiiCeBce  Urminatet 
wHb  ihto  Me,*  deCb  atfenltr  cbeck  the  aoel  te 
•uj  gemaom  pvielt.  BaaKELET. 

coMPLKATf  V.  Whole. 

cojfPi.STioN,  i;.  Comumma'' 
turn. 

coMPLBX,  t;.  Compound. 

COMPLEZirr,  COMPLICATION, 
JNTRICACV. 

COMPLEXITY  and  COMPLICA- 
TIONy  in  French  complication,  Latin 
tmpUcaiiomod  com^lico,  compounded 
of  COM  and  pUco,  signifies  a  folding  one 
within  anottier. 

INTRICACY,  Latin  intricatio  and 
Mfrico,  compounded  of  in  and  trico  or 
^icei,  the  small  hairs  which  are  used 
to  eosnaxe  birds,  signifies  a  state  of 
entan^ement  by  means  of  many  iii- 

TOInUODS. 

CompUxity  expresses  the  abstract 
Quality  or  state;  complication  the  act : 
loey  both  oomiey  less  ihtm  intricacy ; 
i'^ricaie  is  that  which  is  very  compU- 

(jmplexihf  arises  from  a  multitude 
of  objects,  and  the  nature  of  these 
<^ects ;  complication  fix)m  an  invoK'e- 
meot  of  objects;  and  intricacy  from  a 
*UMibig  and  oouruse<l  involution, 
^bat  is  complex  roust  be  decom- 
V^^\  what  is  complicated  must  be 
<ierel(»ied ;  what  is  intricate  must  be 
vorafeJled.  A  proposition  is  complex ; 
?^  are  complicated;    the  law  is 

Cot^Uxity  puzzles ;  complication 
^i^tfiniads;  iR^rtcocy  bewilders.  A 
F^  bead  is  requisite  for  understand- 
^}!^ complex;  keenness  and  peue- 
^'jUioQ  are  required  to  lay  open  that 
»hicb  is  complicated ;  a  comprehen* 
*ive  nuiid  coupled  with  coolness  and 


perseverance  of  research,  are  essentiai 
to  disentangle  tho  intricate,  A  com* 
plex  system  may  have  every  perfection 
out  the  one  that  is  requisite,  namely, 
a  fitness  to  be  reduced  to  practice: 
complicated  schemes  of  villamy  com- 
monly frustrate  themselves;  they 
require  unity  of  design  among  too 
many  individuals  of  different  stations, 
interests,  and  vices,  to  allow  of  fie* 
queiit  success  with  such  heterogeneous 
combinations :  the  intricacy  of  tho 
law  is  but  the  natural  attendant  on 
human  aflfairs ;  every  questi(m  admits 
of  different  illustrations  as  to  their 
causes^  consequences,  analogies,  and 
bearings ;  it  is  likewise  dependant  on 
so  many  cases  infinitely  ramified  as  to 
impede  the  exercise  of  the  judgement 
in  the  act  of  deciding. 

The  complexity  of  the  subject  often 
deters  ^oung  persons  from  application 
to  their  business.  There  is  nothing 
embarasses  a  physician  more  than  a 
complication  of  disorders,  where  the 
remedy  for  one  impedes  the  cure  for 
the  other.  Some  afiairs  are  involved 
in  such  a  degree  of  intricacy,  as  to 
exhaust  the  patience  and  perseverance 
of  the  most  laborious. 

Throech  the  dbdoilnf  deep 
LiKht  my  bllod  way;  the  mtoeral  strata  tbeie 
Thnitt  blooming,  tbeoce  the  vegeCabU;  workL 
0*er  that  the  riiioi;  syitem  inont  complex 
Of  aoioulf,  and  higher  Mill  the  mind. 

Thovsom. 

Every  living  creature,  considered  in  Itself,  has 
many  veiy  complicated  partu  that  are  exact 
eopiet  of  some  otlier  parts  irlilch  ft  poseesses,  and 
which  are  comptieaied  in  the  same  manner. 

Anusov. 

Wlien  the  mind,  by  Inoenilble  defiece,  baa 
brought  itself  to  attention  aad  doee  thinking.  It 
will  be  able  to  cope  with  dlilcnlUei.  Ereiy 
abstruse  problem,  every  iatrlcaCe  foentlon,  will 
not  bai&e  or  break  it.  Locur. 

COMPLICATION,        V,       Coin- 

plexily. 

TO  COMPLIMBNT,   V,  To  odli- 

late, 

TO  C03IPLY,    CONFORM,  YIELD, 
SUBMIT. 

COMPLY,  V.  To  accede. 

CONFORM,  compounded  of  con 
and  form,  signifies  to  put  into  tha 
same  form, 

YIELD,  V.  To  accede, 

SUBMIT,  iu  Latin  submitto,  com* 

R 
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pounded  of  tub  and  ndtto,  tigniiies  to 
put  under,  that  is  to  say,  to  put  one*s 
self  under  another  person. 

Compliance  and  conformity  are  vo- 
luntary; yielding  anci  iubmistion  are 
involuntary. 

Compliance  is  an  act  of  the  inclina- 
tion ;  conformity  an  act  of  the  judg- 
ment: compliance  is  altogether  op- 
tional ;  we  comply  with  a  thing  or  not 
at  pleasure :  confonnity  is  bimling  on 
the  conscience ;  it  relates  to  matters 
in  which  there  is  a  right  and  a 
wrong.  Compliance  with  toe  fiwhions 
and  customs  of  those  we  live  with  is 
a  natural  propensity  of  the^  human 
mind  that  may  be  mostly  indulged 
without  impropriety:  conformity  in 
religious  matters,  though  not  to  be 
enforced  by  human  authority,  is  not 
on  that  account  less  binding  on  the 
consciences  of  every  member  in  the 
community ;  the  neglect  of  this  duty 
on  trivial  grounds  involves  in  it  the 
violation  of  more  than  one  branch  of 
the  moral  law. 

Compliance  and  conformity  are  pro- 
duced by  no  external  action  on  the 
mind ;  they  flow  spontaneously  from 
the  will  and  understanding :  yielding 
is  altogether  the  result  of  foreign 
agency.  We  comply  with  a  wish  as 
soon  as  it  is  known ;  it  accords  with 
our  feelings  so  to  do :  we  yield  to  the 
entreaties  of  others ;  it  is  the  effect  of 
persuasion,  a  constraint  upon  the  incli- 
nation. We  conform  to  the  regulations 
of  a  community,  it  is  a  matter  of 
discretion;  we  yield  to  the  superior 
judgement  of  another,  we  have  no 
choice  or  alternative.  Wecimipi^  cheer- 
fully ;  we  conform  willingly ;  we  yield 
reluctantly. 

.  To  yield  is  to  give  way  to  another, 
either  with  one's  will,  one's  judgement, 
or  one*s  outward  conduct :  wimission 
is  tlie  giving  up  of  one's  self  alto- 
gether; it  is  the  substitution  of  an- 
other's will  for  one's  own.  Yielding  is 
partial ;  we  may  yield  in  one  case  or 
in  one  action  though  not  in  another : 
iubmistion  is  general ;  it  includes  a 
system  of  conduct. 

We  yield  when  we  do  not  resist ; 
this  may  sometimes  be  the  act  of  a 
superior :  we  tubmit  only  by  adopting 
the  measures  and  conduct  proposed  to 
us ;  this  is  always  the  act  of  an  in- 
ferior;    Yielding  may  be  produced  by 


roouiB  more  or  less  gentlei  by 
or  insinoating  aits,  or  by  tae 
argument;  SM^iifum  is  nuidi 
power  or  positive  force:  od 
after  a  struggle ;  one  tubrnkt 
resistance :  we  yield  to  onis 
others ;  we  tubmit  to  others 
is  a  weakness  to  yield  athi 
suggestions  of  others  or  oni 
clinations  to  do  that  which  on 
ments  condeom ;  it  is  a  folly  I 
to  the  caprice  of  any  one  wb 
is  not  a  moral  obligation :  it 
nacy  not  to  yield  when  one/ 
sary  has  the  advantage;  it 
not  to  tubmil  to  constituted 
ties. 

A  cheerful  compliance  witl 
quests  of  a  friend  in  the  i 
proof  of  friendship:  the  wii 
most  learned  of  men  ha 
been  the  readiest  to  eoi^brm 
pcneral  sense  of  the  oo 
m  which  they  live :  the  bar 
social  life  is  frequently  dbti 
the  reluctance  which  men 
yield  to  each  other ;  and  the 
civil  society  frequently  dest 
the  want  of  proper  submittUm 
riors. 

I  would  not  be  thOD^  ta  uv  | 
reUtton  to  icBect  upoa  8|pMr  NIeol 
Mcttng  thh  part  oo^j  compUet  vllfc  ll 
Ugt«of  hit  audience. 

Bdog  of  a  lay  profnaien,  I  haab^ 
to  the  eon«tituUoDii  of  the  draich  and  i 
miperlon,  and  I  hold  this  obeiUcncc  i 
ceptable  sacrifice  to  God. 

There  haa  been  a  loof;  dinpote  for 
between  the  tra(^  and  the  herofc  p€ 
tolle  would  hafe  the  latter  y/ietd  the 
former,  but  Mr.  Drjrden  and  manj  ol 
never  nthmit  to  thb  dedskm. 

COMPLIANT,  YIELDING, 
MISSIVE, 

As  epithets    from    the   j 

verbs,  serve  to  designate  a  pi 

.  to  the  respective    actions  i 

an  excessive  or  improper  dec) 

A  COMPLIANfx  temper 
with  every  thing  good  or 
YIELDING  temper  leans 
opinion  right  or  wrong  ;  a  S 
SI V£  temper  tubmitt  to  every 
just  or  unjust. 

A  compliant  person  wants ( 
of  feeling ;  a  yielding  pers< 
fixedness  of  principle;  a  » 
person  wants  resolution ;  a  < 


pU  be  impmed  i]{RW  t> 
MhI  unreason;! ble;  itjMJ 


ut^ipoMd  to  ruffled  or  ImniM^  MMv 
tobuajutai 


th«  mind;  JtrfataMtf  »  u  habitoil 
ftnw  of  mind  ;  ■  pan  of  At  dhwib 
tar :  K  coi^oMi  nifn  wTorr  baaxriqc 
ID  Um  akaaooof  daratkn;  g  ifMs 
ctniage  ii  hacamiiig  io  joiitb  wbo  t» 


UPLY,  V.  ToaccRJa; 


OMPOSB,    SFITLE. 

5E,  in  Ladu  compoii 

WHO  to  put  logtther,s>gni- 

ndVeottlcr. 

lua  frequenlativeof  «(. 

HK  ifaai  ntiich  has  been 

lati  iKparaXefl,  by  brin^ns 


pep- 


itnrbed  and  put  in  motion, 
it  test:  we  compose  tha 
iicfa  have  lieen  iicruiged 
Uttn  Gonfugion;  v/cietlU 
Uclt  has  been  fiucriiaCiag 
ed  by  conlendinp  d«sim : 
lut  be  compotiii  liefore  we 
lost); ;  it  must  be  ntUUd 
isisicntty- 


ttttk  • 


Ihe     (liflfr'r 


COKPOBSD,  «.  CUb.- 


■meaftoB  dmfuui  lhi> pMaRM oT 


COHPLBI,  •.  teqthrf^. 

■n — f  — ^tn  Iff  riiiiihrwii 

wboh  bo«ail  patto^atbar;  tha  raai. 
fkr  BoniiHi  of  vanoa  parti  HdM 
tffaAer ;  aAotioa  b  RAcint  to  ag»- 
atitnte  a  wywaiJ;  jawJuUoB  b  r»- 
qniaita  far  t&a  (Wapitv;  «•  Aalii^ 
goiah  the  wbolaa  that  fana  tha  eaaa. 

Cud;  wa  Mtiarata  tho  pana  that 
1  the  etmftu!  vbat  ia  umftumd 
majconHatonljof  tm;  what  iaeoi^ 
p/ar  coaaiatealwan  oTaavaral. 

ComponMd  aaa  eoaybar  aia  bolfc 
comoiDolr  typniad  toi  iht  iiniffaj 
bat  the  Runarmaj  be  oppoaad  to-tha 
un^e,  and  tha  latter  to  As  Kiiiia: 


«E,  I'.  To  Compound.      »»-*»«**-*■«, 


Posed,  sedate. 

IBD  aipraaaeathe  state  of 

^(».  Sboa^KM). 

^   in  lain  aeAtfat  pao 

Mb  u>  lattla,  nnifiea  the 

•li«aattM. 

rnpacta  the  air  aad  looka 

■M  the  i{iirita  iBtamallj ; 


TO  COIITOOMD*  COMPOSM, 
COMPOUND  and  COMPOSE,  v. 

Toampaie. 

CompM»i  ia  naad  in  the  idi7»cd 
aeoae  oidT ;  tompote  in  the  proper  ar 
the  moral  aeolo ;  wottia  are  toayi  "  * 
ed  bj  making  two  or  mora  into 

a*  n  ttA»  • 
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COMPRISE. 


a  medicino  is  compcuntUd  of  many 
ingredients ;  society  is  compoted  of 
Tarious  classes. 

The  tiBple  beaatiei  of  nitare.  If  tbey  cunot 
ie  BOh^Ued,  they  maj  be  compoundeil. 

Batrubst. 

Thelwathmai,  igDonnC  of  the  trae  aovrce  to 
moral  evn,  gencfalljchaifed  it  on  the  obliqiiitjr 
«f  matter.  This  notioa,  «•  mott  oChen  of  their*, 
to  a  c9mp9BUion  of  truth  and  error.        Gbots. 

TO  coMPRBUEND,  V,  To  com- 
prise. 

TO  COMPREHEND,   t'.  To  COttr- 

ceive. 

COMPREHENSIVE,  EXTENSIVE. 

COMPREHENSIVE,  from  com- 
prehend, in  Latin  comprehendo  or  com 
and  prehendo  to  take,  signifies  the 
quality  of  putting  up  together  or  in- 
cluding. 

EXTENSIVE  from  txtendj  in 
Latin  extendoj  or  ej  and  tendo  to  stretch 
out,  signifies  the  quality  of  reaching 
to  a  distance. 

Comprehensive  respects  quantity, 
extentne  regards  space :  that  is  rom- 
prehensive  that  comprehends  much, 
tliat  is  extensive  that  extends  into  a 
wide  field:  a  comprehensive  view  of 
a  subject  includes  all  branches  of  it  j 
an  extensive  view  of  a  subject  enters 
into  minute  details:  the  comprehend 
tive  is  associated  with  the  concise;  the 
extensive  with  the  diffuse :  it  requires 
a  capacious  mind  to  take  a  compre* 
hensive  survey  of  any  subject;  it  is 
possible  for  a  superficial  thinker  to 
enter  very  extensively  into  some  parts, 
while  he  passes  over  others. 

Comprehensive  is  employed  only  with 
regard  to  intellectual  objects ;  exten^ 
sive  is  used  both  in  the  proper  or  the 
improper  sense  :  the  signification  of  a 
word  is  comprehensive,  or  the  powers 
of  the  mind  are  comprehensive :  a 
plain  is  extensive,  or  a  held  of  inquiry 
is  extensive. 

It  li  natural  to  hope  thmt  a  comprehenHve  h 
likawtiB  an  elerated  loni,  and  that  whoefer  is 
wlie  it  alio  boneit.  Jobjuom. 

Tht  trade  carried  on  by  the  Pheniciant  of 
BIdcm  and  Tyre  was  morp  txUntive  and  enter- 
priilnc  than  that  of  anj  itate  In  the  ancient 
world.  RoKKinaoK. 

TO     COMPRISE,     COMPREHEND, 
EMBRACE,  CONTAIN,    INCLUDE. 

COMPRISE,  through  the  French 


COMPRISE. 

eompriBi  participle  of  eomprendrtf 
comes  fiom  the  same  source  as  cmk 
prehend  (v.  Comprehensive}, 

EMBRACE^  V.  To  clasp. 

CONTAIN,  in  French  confeii^, 
Latin  contineo,  compounded  ^  cm 
and  feneo,  signifies  to  b^dd  together 
within  one  place. 

INCLUDE,  in  Latin  incimdo,  cm- 
pNOunded  of  in  and  cludo  or  c/Mb, 
signifies  to  shut  in  or  within  a  ^ven 
space. 

Persons  or  things  comprise  or  m-  . 
elude ;  things  onljr  cmiprckend,  «■- 
brace,  and  contaut:  a  person  com- 
prises a  certain  quantity  of  matter 
within  a  eiven  space ;  he  includes  one 
thing  within  another:  ao  author  com- 
prises  his  work  within  a  oeitain  ntmi- 
oer  of  volumes,  and  tac/iuiei  m  it  t 
variety  of  interesting  particulars. 

When  things  are  spoken  o^  0011- 
prise,  comprehend,  ana  emfrracf,  hate 
regard  to  the  a^^regate  valuer  qoin- 
tity,  or  extent ;  tnc&de  or  amiasn  to 
the  individual  thing  which  ibmis  t 
part.    Comprise  and  contain  are  used 
cither  in  the  proper  or  the  figuratiit 
sense;  comprehend,  embrace,  andia- 
clude,  in  the  figurative  sense  only: 
a   stock   comprises    a  variety  of  ar- 
ticles; a  library  comprisei  a  varieCj 
of    books;  the  whcuo  is  eampri»ti 
within  a  small  compass:  rules  cm^ 
prehend   a  number   of  parUcnlan; 
laws  comprehend  a  number  of  cateii 
countries  comprehend  a  oertaui  dob- 
ber   of  districts  or  divisions;  teni 
coifipreAenii  a  certain  meaning:  adii' 
course  embraces  a  variety  of  topics;  t 
plan,  project,  scheme,  or  systoDt  <•* 
braces  a  variety  of  objects:  a  hoax 
contains  a  number  of  persons;  a  citr 
contains  a  number  of  nouses ;  a  booa 
contains  much     useful     matter;  • 
society  contains   very    many  iaSff^ 
duals;  it  includes  none  butoface^ 
tain  class. 

The  arms  and  fishing  tacUt  ctf** 
prise    the  personal    effects  of  nM^ 
savages ;  all  the  moral  law  of  a  Chii*' 
tian  is  comprised  under  the  word  cha- 
rity :    Sweden    comprehends  Fmliod 
and  Lapland  :  London  is  said  to  coa- 
tain  above  a  million  of  inhabitant!: 
bills  of  mortality  are  made  out  in  mott 
large  parishes,  but  they  include  oolj 
sudi  persons  as  die  of  diseases ;  a 
calculator   .of  eipenies  will  alwan 


*  bb  esdmnte  who  does 
V  the  minor  contingencies 
V  Utacli  to   every  under- 


ttv  B«4tal  RKccur 'ferinj!; 
tt.1ijturm*rMcr.    UiTmiK. 


•df  Oftt  V  taMj  not  to  hMn^td  IM» 


B  of  lut  bevt;  JVpiw  Manai 
nltontbar.k  difinnt  ncs  floB  dw 
tMduj,  Hid  iMti  MtMrt  aadMr  tbu 
■iMtart  ithti 


■M ;  it  ii  matmKj  ta^immUt  widi 
thMB  who  am  m*  witmk  htiag 
thorn ;  bat  it  ii  iwwiMTy  to  rfi^pW 
fnini  thoM  wlm  an  mioM  to  duconr 
anduM  •mjr  meaiii  to  poMinti  4> 
TBil  chu  blaroe^  tbur  ughL 
Cowfwfciwf  u  ■  mattw  of  pt>> 


faille. 


I,  V.  Constratnl. 
V.  Refxnlatice. 
I.  To  calculate. 
[DTK}  V.  To  eslimatc. 

;,     SISSHHBLB,  DIS- 
GUISE. 

fc*-j  conipoundn]  of  ron 
rFldich  celer,  Ijiliii  ccfo, 
in  have  privHtcl y. 
iLE,  iuFrendi  dissimultr, 
fif  t(>l  and  simulo  or  jit- 
■  tt  make  a  thing  ap|jcar 
itb. 

Si  id  Fi«acb  diiguiier, 
irf  the  privalivo  di«  or 
in  Oerman  weut,  a  man- 
^  ngniSes  to  take  b  furni 
ther«alitj. 

'  i*  limply  tn  abstain  from 
m  wbut  we  Willi  to  keep 
ibie  sod  disguise  sig- 
bj  assiuniiiK  some 
■Doe:  we  conceal  tax^s ; 
W    feelings ;    ne    diigaitc 

_..  only  ii  r«[uisiie  In  ron- 
R  may  oe  cifected  by  simple 
Wt  sod  address  mu^t  be 
hn  diMtembling ;  it  mingles 
Mrilh  alt  its  proceedings : 
koiuuDg  are  ceqniule  in  at»- 
nthaa  nothing  but  folsehood 
fecrrementi. 


sliuke  off  our  vices,  it.ia  wiad 
leml  to  cimctal  them  fitaidM 
ledge  of  olben. 

According  to  Girard,  it  WUBI 
withLouisXI.    "  --■—■- 


kuuw  how  to  diaemhU:  ttH^lwld^ 
ia  tnM  ia  pll  <met  mta  Jtt  iaimtiB 
lOfmmtMi  tot  if  tto  woid  omin 
M  mv^  Aa  idM  of  Uittood  U 


Freodi  nd  liat  an  ^^JA  mtlitol 
there  ai^  tovnrrtr,  i— 


there  *n,  tovnrrtr,  nuj  onta  a 

wMch  it  il  jtodtnt  to  mttmtk  am 

raentiiMBbiif  In  aUt 

to  die  amj  wa  uap 

koowMie  df  odm. 

altqgettoi  appoaed  to  i 

MDMoa  mfaM  Mvolta  at 


Di^prfw.ii 
•ndor:  ante^ 


tbeAbWOintrd  to  ii^  u  iqpiiit 
that  "wtottdtapeeaafe  <)f  diciMK 
■taooea^AaDUnn  of  afiin  all 
for  duniiM  k  ia  poUtic.'*  Totwtot 
tnin^dra 


founded  ^ott  Ute  tiolationaf  ti 
IntrigDcn,  aatntifMow,  aod  all  iriM 


poipbaaa  to  an* 
ikfpm  aa  Ae   i_   , 
if  aaccBM,  fiat  trae  pcJicy  ia  x 
from  di^KJM  a>  G«iinui(  ii 


^ 


CONCEAL. 


CONCEIT. 


Mtare  bu  pRMrred  the  eyn  fo  hrneir,  tint  ibe       villi  the  D«ui^  (SwIftV)  fipera;  bw 
■aj  not  be  diiguited  or  miweineMntod.  McrrCMtfromtliMtotii 


TO    CONCEAL,    HIDE,    SRCRETE. 

CONCEAL,  17.  To  conceal. 

HIDE,  from  the  German  hvthen  to 
guard  against,  and  the  old  German 
hedan  to  conceai,  and  the  Greek 
M:     <  to  cover  or  put  out  of  sight. 

SECRETE,  in  Latin  secretus,  par- 
ticiple of  iecerno,  or  te  and  cerno,  to 
•ee  or  know  by  one's  self,  signifies  to 
put  in  a  place  known  only  to  one's 
self. 

Concealing  has  simply  the  idea  of 
not  letting  come  to  observation ;  hid- 
ing that  of  putting  under  cover;  se- 
creting that  of  setting  at  a  distance  or 
in  unfrec^ueuted  placefc  whatever  is 
not  seen  is  concealed,  but  whatever  is 
hidden  or  secreted  is  intentionally  put 
out  of  sight :  a  person  conceals  himself 
behind  a  hedge;  he  hides  his  treasures 
in  the  earth ;  he  secretes  what  he  has 
•toien  under  his  cloak. 

Conceal  is  more  general  than  either 
hide  or  secrete:  all  things  are  con- 
cealed which  are  hidden  or  secreted, 
but  are  not  always  hidden  or  secreted 
when  they  are  concealed:  both  men- 
tal and  corporeal  objects  are  con- 
cealed; corporeal  objects  mostly  and 
sometimes  mental  ones  are  hidden  ; 
corporeal  objects  onl^  are  secreted; 
we  conceal  in  the  mmd  whatever  we 
do  not  make  known :  that  is  hidden 
which  may  not  be  discovered  or  cannot 
be  discerned;  that  is  secreted  which 
may  not  be  seen. 

Facts  are  concealed,  truths  are  hid- 
den, goods  are  secreted. 

Children  should  never  attempt  to 
conceal  ftom  their  parents  or  teachers 
any  error  they  have  committed,  when 
cafle^  upon  for  an  acknowledge- 
ment; we  are  told  in  Scripture,  for 
our  consolation,  that  nothing  is  hidden 
which  shall  not  be  revealed ;  people 
s^dom  wish  to  secrete  any  thing  but 
with  the  intention  of  concealing  it 
firom  those  who  have  aright  to  demand 
it  back. 

BcMcieCaaddiKrBeC;  TjoftHUirjtnon 
An  but  when  not  eoneeoTd,  Detsui. 

Yet  to  be  wciec  UMkei  not  ifn  Ihe  leii^ 

*I^  OBlj  hidden  flron  the  Talftr  view.  Deyden. 

Tbe  whole  thiag  h  too  ■matfat  to  edmit  of 

anj  dovbc  fai  uy  tun  bow  btog  tMe  lUof  bat 

I  woffbtaf ;  bow  muj  tfkhtbtfv  beoipbved 


CONCEALMENT,  SECR: 

CONCEALMENT  (v. 
ceal)is  itself  an  action;  SE< 
from  secret,  is  the  quality  oi 
tion:  concealment  may  res; 
state  of  things  ;  secrecy  the 
of  persons :  things  noay  be  c 
so  as  to  be  known  to  no  one 
crecy  supposes  some  person 
the  thing  concealed  is  known. 

Concealment  has  to  do  w 
concents  others ;  secrecy  w 
which  concerns  ourselves: 
concealed  is  kept  from  the  obs 
of  others;  what  is  cecret  is 
only  to  ourselves :  there  n 
qpently  bo  concealment  witli 
crery, ulthuugh  there  caimot  b 
without  concealment:  concea 
firequently  practised  to  the  d 
of  others ;  secrecy  is  always 
for  our  own  advantage  or  gratil 
concealment  is  scr\'iceable  in  d 
mission  of  crimes;  secrecy 
execution  of  schemes:  many 
are  committed  with  impumi 
the  perpetrators  are  protected 
cealment ;  the  best  ooncerte 
are  often  frustrated  for  want  of 
ing  secrecy. 

One  instance  of  Divine  WMoai  b  wb 
f  het  I  cannot  van  it  over  witboaC  Ml 
it,  the  conceaiment  under  wbleb  Pnvi 
placed  tbe  Tuture  events  of  our  Ufe  ob  i 

Shan  tfcree^f^  and  talk  In  open  a^gbt, 
So  shaii  3  on  voon  repair  yonr  pRHBte* 

TO  CONCEDE,   t/.  To  gtVt 

CONC£IT,  FANCY. 

CONCEIT  comes  inmH 
from  the  Latin  conceptus,  pi 
of  concipio  to  conceive  or  fonn 
mind. 

FANCY,  in  French  ph 
Latin  phantasia,  Greek  ^am^fft 
^ayta^v  to  make  appear,  and  1 
appear. 

These  terms  equally  expre 
working  of  the  imagination  m 
torted  state;  but  conceit  dec 
much  greater  degree  of  dis 
than /ancy ;  what  we  conceit  i 
posteroas;  what  we  fancy  is 


X>NCEIT. 


CONCEIVE. 
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Coiimf  i^iplies 
ml  objects;  it  is  men- 
tatioo  and  the  result;  it 
of  iovention :  fancy  is 
denial  olgects,  or  what- 
n  tlie  senses:  nervous 
Meet  to  strange  cowe'Ut ; 
fmmey  tbev  hear  sounds,  or 
I  the  dark  which  awaken 

>  are  apt  to  conceit  oftener 
wfaicD  is  painful  than 
coaecirtas  either  that 
ra^  ia  wiger  of  dying, 
ha  world  is  their  enemy. 
'  insane  people  who 
to  be  kings  and 
le  indeed  who  are  not 
\f  who  conceit  themselves 
■Ubtthej  know  nothing, 
■id  clever  while  they  are 
■lelfei  to  perpetual  ridi- 
'  hXijf  or  very  handsome 
mM  calls  them  plain,  or 
m  while  they  are  always 
ith  their  neighbours,  or 
whilst  they  are  teiiaci- 
^ibr  their  own :  it  would 
I  conceiii  aifurded  a  hann- 
to  their  authors,  but  un- 
Bjonly  render  them  more 
1  disgusting  than  they 
ise  be. 

are  apt  Xo  fancy  never 
ng  to  pleusc  theiiiselves ; 
tt  things  arc  too  long  or 
\  thick  or  too  thin,  too 
t^  with  a  thousand  other 
7  trivial  in  their  nature ; 
Kg  that  the  slightest  aber- 
mind  is  a  serious  evil, 
e  of  evil. 

orfteble/ancffxroll, 
ilj,  loo«»u  every  power. 

Thojuosi. 

'omded  with  cojieeit^ 

itralc.  ButLn. 


n  in  reference  to  Intel- 
I,  conceit  is  always  in  a 
\tfancy  may  be  employed 


pUialj  ImpoMrible  than 
to  God,**  and  coo- 
cift  be  OMNO  abeard  (ban  Tor  a 
famUooal  a  conceit*    Aaoison. 


da  Cofvrlej,  toM  ibq 
m  had  been  reading  my  paper 
'  Abbey,  to  wbfcb,  layt  he,  there 


CONCEIT,  V.  Pride. 
coNCBiTBDy  V.  Opinionated. 

TO    CONCEIVE,     APPREHEND^ 
SUPPOSE,    IMAGINE. 

CONCEIVE,  V,  Conceit. 

APPREHEND,  v.  To  apprehend. 

SUPPOSE,  in  French  tuppoter^ 
Latin  iuppomi,  perfect  of  tuppono^ 
or  sub  and  mmo  to  put  one  thing  in 
the  place  of  another,  signifies  to  have 
one  thing  in  one's  mind  in  lieu  of 
another. 

IMAGINE,  in  French  imaginer, 
Ijktin  imaginoy  from  imago  an  iniatie, 
signifies  to  reflect  as  an  image  "or 
phantom  iu  the  miod. 

ConccivCf  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  is  the  generic,  the  others  the 
speciiic  terms :  since  iu  apprehending^ 
imaginings  and  suppotingy  we  al- 
ways conceive  or  fonn  an  idea,  but 
not  vice  ver$&;  the  difference  consists 
in  the  mode  and  object  of  the  action : 
we  conceive  of  thmgs  as  proper  or 
improper,  and  just  or  unjust,  nght  or 
wrong,  good  or  bad,  this  is  au  act  of 
the  judgement ;  we  apprehend  the 
meaning  of  another,  this  is  by  the 
power  of  simple  perception,  or  of  coix>- 
bination  and  reflection;  wo  suppose 
and  imagine  that  which  has  happened 
or  may  happen,  these  arc  both  acts 
of  the  imagination ;  but  the  former 
rests  commonly  on  some  ground  of 
reality;  the  latter  may  be  the  mere 
olVspring  of  the  brain. 

n  hat  is  conceived  is  conclusive ; 
A\hat  is  apprehended  is  rather  dubi- 
ous; both  refer  to  matters  of  deduce 
tion,  in  distinction  from  suppose  and 
imagine,  which  relate  to  matters  of 
fact. 

To  conceive  is  an  ordinary  operation 
of  the  mind;  it  must  preceae  every 
other ;  we  cannot  either  think  or  act 
without  conceiving :  apprehend  is  en>- 
ploved  in  cases  wbere  certainty  cannot 
be  had,  where  no  determinate  conclu- 
sion can  be  formed ;  we  shall  never 
apprehend  where  we  can  see  distinctly 
before  us  :  suppose  is  used  in  opposi- 
tion to  positive  knowledge ;  no  person 
suj^poses  that  of  which  he  is  positively 
intormed :  imagine  is  emploved  for 
that  which  iu  all  probability  does  not 
exist;  we  shall  not  imagine  what  is 
evident  and  undeniable. 


S4»         CONCEIVE. 


CONCEIVE. 


A  itaie  of  InaoeeMe  ud  htpplooi  k  w  re- 
mote froflB  ell  thet  we  have  eier  wen,  chat  al- 
Choegfa  we  een  eedly  nneeive  It  k  poeiible,  yet 
oar  tpeculatloni  vpoa  it  muit  be  general  and 

COBfused.  JOHIU02f. 

NoChittK  k  a  raknj, 
Uolea  our  weekneM  apprehend  it  lo. 

BKiDMOvr  kUD  Furrcmou 

It  can  eearce  be  nippoted  that  the  mind  k 
more  visocDOi  when  we  sleep,  Aan  when  we  are 

Hawkkswobtu. 


The  Earl  of  Riven  did  not  imagine  there 
ceald  eiM,  In  a  hnman  form,  a  mother .  that 
would  min  her  own  ion  without  enrtcbing  hi:r« 
1^.  Jonsisoh^  LiFB  or  Savagb. 

TO  CONCBIVB,   UNDERSTAND, 
COMPREHEND. 

CONCEIVE,  in  French  concewHr, 
Latin  eondpiOf  compounded  of  con 
and  capiOf  signifies  to  take  or  put  to- 
gether in  the  mind. 

UNDERSTAND  sipiifies  to  stand 
onder  or  near  to  the  mmd. 

COMPREHEND,  in  Latin  com- 
prehendo,  compounded  of  com  and 
prehendop  signifaes  to  seize  or  embrace 
within  the  mind. 

These  terms  indicate  the  intellec- 
tual operations  of  forming  ideas,  that 
b,  ideas  of  the  complex  kind  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  simple  ideas  formed 
by  the  act  of  perception. 

Conception  is  the  simplest  opera- 
tion of  the  three ;  when  we  conceive 
we  maj  have  but  one  idea,  when  we 
nnderriand  or  comprehend  we  have  all 
the  ideas  which  the  subject  is  cmpable 
of  presenting.  We  cannot  under- 
gtand  or  comprehend  without  conceixh 
ing  ;  but  we  may  often  conceive  that 
which  we  neither  undentand  nor  com- 
prehend, 

lliat  which  we  cannot  conceive  ib 
to  us  nothing ;  but  the  conception  of 
it  gives  it  an  existence,  at  least  in  our 
minds;  but  underttandin^  and  com- 
prehending is  not  essential  to  the 
oelief  of  a  thing's  existence.  So  long 
as  we  have  reasons  suflicient  to  con^ 
ceive  a  thing  as  possible  or  probable, 
it  is  not  necessary  cither  to  under- 
stand  or  comprehend  thcin  in  order  to 
authorize  our  belief.  The  mysteries 
of  our  holy  religion  arc  objects  of 
conception^  but  not  of  compreheniion, 
AVc  conceive  that  a  tiling  may  be  done 
without  underttanding  how  it  is  done; 
we  conceive  that  a  thing  may  exist 


^thoot  comprehending  the  natore  of 
its  existence.  We  conceive  dearly, 
underttand  fully,  comprehend  minutely. 

Conception  is  a  species  of  inven- 
tion; it  is  the  fruit  of  the  iiund*t 
operation  within  itself.  Undentand' 
ing  and  comprehension  nn  employed 
solely  on  external  objects ;  we  under' 
stand  and  comprehend  that  whidi 
actually  exists  before  us,  and  presents 
itself  to  our  oliservation.  Concemii^ 
is  the  office  of  the  imaginatioii|  as 
well  as  the  judgement;  understanding 
and  comprehension  are  the  oflke  df 
the  reasoning  taculties  exdusively. 

*  Conceiving  is  employed  with  i^ 
gard  to  matters  of  taste,  to  arrange- 
ments, designs,  and  projects;  under- 
standing is  employed  on  familiar  ob- 
jects which  present  themselves  in  the 
ordinary  discourse  and  bunness  of 
men;  comprehending  respects  prin- 
ciples, lessons,  and  specmlabve  know- 
ledge in  general.  The  artist  conceives 
a  design,  and  he  who  will  execute  it 
must  understand  it ;  the  poet  con- 
ceives  that  wliich  is  grand  and  sub- 
lime, and  ho  who  will  enjoy  the  peru- 
sal of  his  conceptions  must  have  re- 
finement of  mind,  and  capadty  to 
comprehend  the  grand  and  sublime. 
The  builder  concaves  plans,  the  scho- 
lar understands  languages,  the  metn- 
physidan  comprehends  subtle  ques- 
tions. 

■  A  ready  conception  supplies  us  with 
a  stock  of  ideas  on  all  sahgects;  a 
quick  understanding  catches  the  in- 
tentions of  others  with  half  a  word;  a 
penetrating  mind  comprehends  the 
abstrusest  points.  There  are  human 
beings  involved  in  such  profound  igno- 
rance, that  they  cannot  conceive  of  the 
most  ordinary  things  that  exist  in 
civilized  life :  there  are  those  who» 
though  slow  at  understanding  words, 
will  bo  quick  at  understanding  looks 
and  signs :  and  there  ore  others  who, 
though  dull  at  conceiving  or  under- 
standing common  matters,  will  have  a 
ix)wer  for  comprehending  the  abstruser 

parts  of  the  mathematics. 

Whaterer  ihej  cannot  Immediately  eeaeefra 
they  consider  at  too  high  a»  he  reached,  or  too 
eztenilve  to  be  comprehended,  JowMoa* 

Swift  pejt  no  court  to  the  pamlone ;  beenMra 
■either  nirprke,  nor  admiration  ;  he  alwaje  ««• 
deretandt  hlmmlf,and  hk  leadcn  alwaji  under* 
etmnd  him.  Jofura^s* 


•  VldiAM»dG&Bidi«EB(eBdffe^foinpnBdR,coQCffroir.* 


CONCEPTIOK. 


CONCERT. 


of  »■  onbonadfld  iwaj.  SuuiTt 
OONCBPnON,   NOTION. 

INCEPTION,  from  conceive  (v. 
moeneX  signifies  the  thing  cot^ 
i. 

ynOSf  in  French  noiion,  Latin 
f  finom  noius  participle  of  noico 
owy  signifies  the  thing  known. 
t^fciptkm  is  the  mind's  own  work, 
it  pictures  to  itself  from  the 
asa  oir  its  own  powers ;  notion  is 
wpicscntation  of  objects  as  they 
hawn  from  observation.  Concep- 
I  an  the  6uit  of  the  imaginatiun ; 
MM  an  the  resalt  of  reQection  and 
rienoe.  Caneqttions  are  formed ; 
m  an  entertained.  Conceptions 
either  gnuxi  or  mean,  gross  or 
inMi  other  dear  ur  indibtinct, 
•  or  Instinct;  notions  arc  either 
or  ftlse,  jait  or  absurd.  Inteilec- 
cnltore  serves  to  elevate  the  con- 
SflMj*  the  extension  of  knowledge 
ntoooirectand  retine  the  notions. 
heathen  philosophers  had  an 
conception  of  the  Deity, 
le  attributes  and  character  are 
Ided  to  us  in  his  revelation :  the 
wot  have  often  false  notioiu  of 
'  duty  and  obligations  to  their 
lion.  The  unenlightened  express 
r  0Ots  and  crude  conceptions  of  a 
Bnor  Being  by  some  material  and 
ole  olgect;  the  vulgar  nUion  of 
Its  and  sjnrits  is  nut  entirely  ba- 
ted from  the  most  cultivated  parts 
Iqgland. 

■Ai  titsUf  Dot  ioimediatelj  and  prlmrly 
»  ttaanlTCii,  but  the  conceptioiu  of  the 
ctBOCning  tbinp.  Soinnc 

la  rtory  of  T«leii»cbns  i*  formed  altofetbcr 
I  iptrk  of  Homer,  and  will  gire  an  unlcarn- 
liflv  a  iiofien  of  that  great  po«t*»  manner  of 
■^  AoouoN. 

h  Mtsnl  Ibr  the  fma^^inationi  of  men  who 
ttilrlhct  fai  too  pulitar;  a  manner  to  prejr 
I  UaHKlTv,  and  form  from  their  own  cdfi- 
and  thtngn  which  have  no  place 

Steexf. 

that  the  happioevs  or  tlie  other 
1  b  to  be  the  hRppine««  of  tlie  whok*  man, 
oaa  qaestioa,  bat  there  it  an  infinite  Tarlcty 
ne  pleararei  we  are  Kpeakin?  of.  Re^ela- 
nKViw,  verj  much  confirm*  this  notion 
riha  difirait  views  it  fives  us  oi  onr  future 

AomnOM, 


CONCERN,  V.  Affect. 
CONCERN,  V.  Care, 
CONCERN,  V.  Interestm 

TO   CONCERT,  CONTRIVE, 
MANAGE. 

CONCERT  is  either  a  Yariation  of 
consort  a  companion,  or  from  the 
Latin  concerto  to  debate  together. 

CONTRIVE,  from  contrvoi  perfect 
of  contcro  to  bruise  together,  signifies 
to  pound  or  put  together  in  the  mind 
so  as  to  form  a  composition. 

MANAGE,  in  Frencli  menagerp 
compounded  of  the  Latin  mania  and 
agOy  signifies  to  lead  by  the  hand. 

There  is  a  secret  understanding  in 
concerting  ;  invention  in  contriving  ; 
execution  in  managing.  There  is 
mostly  contrivance  and  management 
in  concerting ;  but  there  is  not  aU 
ways  concerting  in  coTi/riDance  or 
management.  Measures  are  concerfedl; 
schemes  are  contrived;  aifairs  are 
managed. 

Two  parties  at  least  are  requisite  in 
concerting^  one  is  sufficient  for  cof»- 
triving  and  managing.  Concerting 
is  always  employed  in  all  secret  trans- 
actions ;  contrivance  and  management 
arc  used  indifferently. 

Robbers  who  have  determined  on 
any  scheme  of  plunder  concert  toge- 
llicr  the  means  of  currying  their  pro- 
ject  into  execution ;  they  contrive 
various  devices  to  elude  the  vigilance 
of  the  police ;  they  manage  every  thing 
in  the  dark. 

Those  who  are  debarred  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  each  other  imrestrain- 
cdly,  concert  measures  for  meeting 
privately.  The  ingenuity  of  a  person 
IS  frequently  displayed  in  the  con» 
trivances  by  which  he  strives  to  help 
himself  out  of  his  troubles.  When- 
ever there  are  many  parties  interested 
in  a  concern,  it  is  never  so  well  xno- 
naged  as  when  it  is  in  the  hands  of 
one  individual  suitably  qualified. 


Modem  st^ttmmra  are  concerting 
and  engagMl  In  the  depth  of  politics  •'  tha  tioia 
when  their  ron.'fath«Tb  were  VaU  down  qaleClj  to 
rebt,  aod  had  nothlDS  In  their  beads  bat  tfraaan. 

8ni 


:oNCEPnoN,  V.  Perception. 
xiNCSEN,  V.  Affair. 


When  CB«ar  was  one  of  the  mailen  of  tba 
mint,  be  placed  the  (iji^ure  of  aa  eirpbaot  vpoa 
the  rcrerte  of  (he  public  money :  the  word  Cmnt 
•lfnif>lBC  SB  elephant  ia  tbe  Pialc  iHgMgcb 
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CONCLUSIVE. 


Tbli  wu  artfoDj  conUrired  by  Cmar;  beeanie 
k  wu  not  lawful  for  a  pri? ate  man  Co  itamp  hli 
own  flgara  Bpoa  the  eola  of  the  coBmoawealth. 

iLSDIMK. 

It  bttefreot  act  and aeeiet  of  Chrlrtlanitj,  if 
I  may  uie  tbat  phiaie,  to  manage  ou  actloai  to 
the  beit  adfaatace.  Amisoif. 

TO  CONCILIATE,    RECONCILE. 

CONCILIATE,  in  Latin  concilia- 
iuiy  participle  of  concilio:  and  R£^ 
CONCILE,  in  Latin  reconciliOf  both 
Gomc  from  concilium  a  council,  denot- 
ing unity  and  harmony. 

Conciliate  and  reconcile  are  both 
employed  in  the  sense  of  uniting  men's 
afiectionsy  but  under  different  circum- 
stances. 

The  conciliator  gets  the  good  will 
and  affections  for  himself;  the  recon- 
ciler unites  the  affections  of  two  per- 
sons to  each  other.  The  conciliator 
may  either  gain  new  affections,  or  re- 
gain those  which  are  lost ;  the  recon^ 
ciUr  always  renews  affections  which 
have  been  once  lost.  The  best  means 
of  conciliating  esteem  is  by  recon^ 
ciling  all  that  are  at  vaiiance. 

Conciliate  is  mostly  employed  for 
men  in  public  stations;  reconcile  is 
indifferently  employed  tor  those  in 
public  or  piivate  stations.  Men  in 
power  have  sometimes  the  happy  op- 
portunity of  conciliating  the  good  will 
of  those  who  are  most  averse  to  their 
anthorityy  and  thus  reconciling  them 
to  measures  which  would  otherwise  be 
odious. 

Kindness  and  condescension  serve 
to  conciliate  ;  a  friendly  influence,  or 
a  well-timed  exercise  of  authority,  is 
ofVen  successfully  exerted  in  recon- 
ciling. 

The  preacher  nay  enforce  bis  doctrlaet  la  the 
ityle  of  aathority,  for  ft  fa  hb  profinnlon  to  nm- 
IDOD  muikind  to  their  daty;  bat  an  aBCommb- 
riooed  Inttniclor  will  ita^y  to  concUiate  whlliit 
he  atteaptt  to  correct.  Cumbkrlaiio. 

It  mait  be  confemd  a  happy  attachment, 
which  eaa  rteoneiU  the  Loplandet  to  his  freex- 
taf  iDOinii  and  the  African  to  hk  Moichlne  nn. 

CCHaRRLARD. 

CONCISE,  t;.  S/iorL 

TO  CONCLUDE,  7'.  To  doS€, 
TO  CONCLUDE  UPON,  V,   To 

decide. 

CONCLUSION,   INFERENCE, 
DEDUCTION. 

CONCLUSION,    from   conclude, 
8 


sigoifite  the  winding  up  of  «U  vga- 
ments  and  raasoning. 

INF£R£NC£3om  inftr,  in  latin 
inferOf  signifies  what  is  brought  in. 

DEDUCTION,  from  deduct,  in 
Latin  deductui,  and  deduce  to  bring 
out,  signifies  the  bringing  or  dnwing 
one  thing  from  another. 

A  condutien  is  fall  and  decisivs ; 
an  inference  is  partial  and  indedsive : 
a  concluuon  leaves  the  mind  in  no 
doubt  or  hesitation  ;  it  puts  a  stop  to 
all  farther  reasoning :  tmfereecet  are 
special  eoneUaione  from  paiticnlar 
circumstances ;  thej  serte  as  links  in 
the  chain  of  reasoning.  ComeluuoeM 
are  drawn  from  real  nets  j  inferencei 
are  drawn  from  the  appearanoes  of 
things;  deductioM  ouy  from  argu- 
ments or  assertions. 

Conclusions  are  practical ;  inferences 
radocinative ;  deductiomt  are  final. 
We  conclude  finom  a  peraon's  conduct 
or  declarations  what  no  inteiids  to  do, 
or  leave  undone ;  we  i^fer  from  the 
appearance  of  the  clouds,  or  the  thick- 
ness of  the  atmosphere,  that  there  will 
be  a  heavy  fail  of  rain,  or  snow;  we 
deduce  from  a  combinatioD  of  fiicts, 
inferences,  and  assertions,  that  a  stoiy 
is  fabricated.  liosty  conckuions  b^ 
tray  a  want  of  judgement,  or  fiimness 
of  mind  :  contrary  injereneee  are  fine- 
quently  drawn  from  the  same  circum- 
stances to  serve  the  purposes  of  party, 
and  support  a  favourite  position ;  the 
deductions  in  such  chses  are  not  nn- 
frequently  true  when  the  it^erenea 
are  false. 

Heprabei  wine,  and  we  eon^me§ 
He  lik*d  hb  (lus,  on  bli  own 


Yon  might,  from  the  ringle  peepin  dnwiturt, 
make  aome  uefnl  in/eiewcei  or 
many  there  are  left  nnmarried. 

There  to  a  conseqneaoe  which  i 
rally  d^ucWa  from  the  foiegolas 
tiottt.  If  the  acale  of  bdng  riaes'by  §mA  a 
lar  progreai  so  high  aa  roan,  w«  maj  by  a  pnity 
of  raaaon  anppooe  that  it  etlU  peoceeda  gndnally 
threofli  thoie  b^lnga  whkh  arc  of  a  aapfriaa 
natore  to  him. 


CONCLUSIVE,     DECISIVE,     CON- 
VINCING. 

CONCLUSIVE  applies  either  to 

Eractical  or  argumentative  matters^ 
DECISIVE  to  what  is  practidil only; 
CONVINCING  to  what  u  aigumen*- 
tative  only. 


CONCORD. 


CONDITION.         251 


It  18  neceaMry  to  be   concluthe 
when    we    delibmte,    and   decuroe 
when  we  command.    What  is  conclu- 
ihe  pott  an  end  to  all  discussion,  and 
determines  the  judgement;   what  is 
dennw  puts  an  end  to  all  wavering, 
mad  detennines  the  will.    Negotiators 
liaTe  tometimes  an   interest  in  not 
■pfiaVing  eameltttivelff ;    commanders 
can  never  retun  their  authority  with- 
out   speaking  deeisivefy:  conchuive 
vrbeoi  compared  to  convincing  is  ge- 
nenl ;  the  latter  is  particular :  an  ar- 
pment  is  cosvncui^,  a  chain  of  rea- 
soning omclaifBc.  There  may  be  much 
that  b  eamvinemg,  where  there  is  no- 
thing omcAum  ;  a  proof  may  be  con' 
vimcmg  of  a  particular  circumstance  ; 
hut  eeffdafiee evidence  wiJl  bear  upon 
thie  main  qoestioa. 

I  win  Mt  dhffilM  that  Dr.  Biniley,  wboK 
h  M  nmdmHve  tot  the  forseij  of  tbow 
\y  Platueh,    b  of  oplQlon 
pwMhhei  mCUhk  In  wriciac." 

Cl/UUnUAND. 


ii  ft  Mt  MBBwInt  tiofvlar  Ihit  Yooqit  pre- 
wflkoal  aaj  palttation,  Chb  preface  (to 
Woaea)  lo  Mutljr  decUire  In  fa- 
wt  toa^laf  at  tbe  world,  in  the  nine  col- 
lesUoa  of  Ma  wortn  which  contahn  the  mooraftil, 
r,  ffaoonj,  Hifia  TktMgkU  9         Cnorr. 

TiMt  KiiBloa  b  nvntlal  to  the  wHAue  of 
ha  ptoved  bj  the  aioit  convincing 

BtAlB. 


CONCLUSIVE,  V.  Final. 

CONCOMITANT,   V.   Accompa- 
nimeni, 

CONCORD,    HARMONY. 

CONCORD,  in  French  concorde, 
Latin  amcordia,  fW>m  con  and  con, 
hiving  the  same  heart  and  mind. 

HARMON Yy  in  French  harmonic, 
Latin  harmonia,  Greek  j./u:tia  from 
•w  to  At  or  suit,  signiHcs  the  state  of 
fitting  or  suiting. 

The  idea  of  union  is  common  to 
both  these  terms,  but  under  dift'erent 
circumstances.  Concord  is  generally 
cmplo}'ed  lor  the  union  of  wills  and 
affections  ;  harmony  respects  the  ap- 
titude of  minds  to  coalesce.  There 
may  be  concord  without  harmony,  and 
harmony  without  concord.  Persons 
may  live  in  concord  who  are  at  a  dis- 
tance from  each  other;  hut  harmony 
is  mostly  employed  for  those  who  are 
in  close  connexion,  and  obliged  to  co- 
operate.    Concord  should  never   be 


broken  by  relations  under  any  cir- 
cumstances ;  harmony  is  indispensable 
in  all  members  of  a  family  that  dwell 
together.  Interest  will  sometimes 
stand  in  the  way  of  brotherly  concord ; 
a  love  of  rule,  and  a  dogmatical  tem- 
per, will  sometimes  disturb  the  Aar» 
mony  of  a  family.  Concord  is  as 
essential  to  domestic  happiness,  as 
harmony  is  to  the  peace  of  society, 
and  the  uninterrupted  prosecution  of 
business.  What  concord  can  there 
be  between  kindred  who  despise  each 
other  ?  what  harmony  between  the  rash 
and  the  discreet  ? 

The  man  that  hath  nomufic  In  himwir. 

Nor  b  not  motM  with  eancorcf  of  sweet  Mmadi^ 

Is  flt  for  trea-wnt,  villaoie*,  aud  spoils. 

SaAxsnaaB. 

If  we  consider  the  world  In  Its  snhserrieacj  t» 
man,  one  wonhl  think  it  wa«  made  for  o«ar  nae; 
bat  If  we  consider  ft  In  Hs  natnral  heafity  and 
Aarmonjr,  one  would  be  apt  to  coaclode  it  wan 
matle  for  our  pleMun*.  AoxnaoM. 

TO  CONCUR,  V.  To  agree* 
TO  CONCUR,  V.  To  coincide, 

CONCURRKNCE,    V.  AsSCnt, 

CONCUSSION,  V,  Shock, 

TO  CONDEMN,  V.  To  blame, 

TO  CONDEMN,  V,  To  repTO^ 
bate, 

TO  CONDEMN,  V.  To  Sentence. 

CONDESCENSION,  V.  Complai' 
sance. 

CONDITION,  V,  Article, 

CONDITION,    STATION. 

CONDITION,  in  French  con(WioM, 
Latin  conditio,  from  condo  to  build 
or  form,  signifies  properly  the  thing 
formed ;  and  in  an  extended  sense, 
the  manner  and  circumstances  under 
which  a  thing  is  formed. 

STATION,  in  French  ttation, 
Latin  5/^/^/0, 'from  sto  to  stand,  signi- 
fies the  standing  place  or  point. 

Condition  has  most  relation  to  the 
circumstances,  education,  birth,  and 
the  like ;  station  refers  rather  to  the 
ntnk,  occupation,  or  mode  of  life 
which  one  pursues.  Riches  suddenly 
acquired  arc  calculated  to  make  a 
man  forget  his  original  condition ; 
and  to  render  him  negligent  of  the 
duties  of  his  station. 
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CONDUCT. 


llie  condiikm  of  men  in  reality  is 
often  so  different  from  what  it  ap- 
pearsy  that  it  is  extremely  diificult  to 
form  an  estimate  of  what  they  arc,  or 
what  they  have  been.  It  is  die  folly 
of  the  present  day,  that  every  man  is 
unwilling  to  keep  the  iiation  which 
has  been  assigned  to  him  by  Provi- 
dence :  the  raf^  for  eciualit^r  destroys 
every  just  distinction  in  society;  the 
low  aspire  to  be,  in  appearauce^  at 
least,  equal  with  their  superiors  ;  and 
those  in  elevated  stations  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  pnt  themselves  on  a  level  with 
their  inferiors. 

ThecoaoMO  dMrfB  i^nat  tfaote  wbo  rlie 
atofe  thdr  oi%lnml  cHt4iti»n,  k  tluC  of  pride. 

JomiMM. 

Tbe  But  daj  wUI  atdfo  to  ewnj  one  ^gtatton 
nltible  to  the  dtpiiCj  of  hb  diuacter,  Abduov. 

CONDITION,  t'.  Situation, 
CONDOLENCE,  V.  Sympathy. 
CONDUCT,  r.  Behaviour. 

TO   CONDUCE,   CONTRIBUTE. 

CONDUCE,  Latin  conduco^  com- 
pounded of  con  and  duco^  signifies  to 
bring  together  for  one  end. 

CONTRIBUTE,  in  Latin  coniri- 
tutus,  participle  of  contribuo,  coni- 
poundea  of  con  and  tribuo,  signifies 
to  bestow  for  the  same  end. 

To  conduce  signifies  to  serve  the 
full  purpose;  to  contribute  signifies 
only  to  be  a  subordinate  instrument : 
the'  former  is  always  taken  in  a  good 
sense,  the  latter  in  a  bad  or  good 
sense.  Exercise  conduces  to  .  the 
health ;  it  contributes  to  give  vigour  to 
the  frame. 

Notliing  conduces  more  to  the  well- 
being  of  any  community  than  a  spirit 
of  subordination  among  all  ranks  and 
classes.  A  want  of  firmness  and  vi- 
gilance in  the  government  or  magis- 
trates contributes  greatly  to  the 
spread  of  disaffection  and  rebellion. 

Schemes  of  ambition  never  conduce 
to  tranquillity  of  mind.  A  single 
foilure  may  contribute  sometimes  to 
involve  a  person  in  perpetual  trouble. 

It  b  to  be  allowed  that  doing  all  boooor  to  the 
wperiorllj  of  becMS  above  tbe  rest  of  nankind, 
mnat  nerdi  eoMAcce  to  tbe  (lory  and  advaat^se 
of  a  aatloa. 


■loM  at  ft,  ieemt  to 
tritaitet  moM  to 


eotuMiu  that  wUcb 


The  troe  cboiee  of  our  diet,  and  onr  comfa^ 


TO  CONDUCT,   GUIDE,   ]:.KAD. 

CONDUCT,  Latin  conduetus,  par- 
ticiple of  conduco,  signifies  to  canj 
with  a  person,  or  to  make  a  thii^  g^ 
according  to  one's  will. 

GUIDEy  in  French  guider^  Saxon 
witan  or  vifan,  Gennan,  Ice  weiaem 
to  show,  Latin  mdeo  to  see  or  shoWf 
signifies  properly  to  point  out  the  way. 

LEAD,  m  Saxon  Hidden,  ISden, 
Danish  lede,  Swedish  ieda,  low  Ger* 
man  leiden,  high  German  Uitem,  is 
most  probably  connected  with  the  ob- 
solete German  leit,  ksge,  a  way  or 
road,  Swedish  led,  Saxon  lo^c,  &c. 
signifying  properly  to  show  or  direct 
in  the  way. 

*The  nrst  two  of  these  terms  con- 
vey, according  to  their  real  import, 
an  idea  of  superior  intelligence^  which 
is  not  implied  by  the  latter :  on  the 
other  hand,  this  includes  an  idea  of 
credit  and  ascendency  altogether  un- 
known to  the  others.  We  conduct  or 
guide  those  who  do  not  know  the 
road ;  wc  lead  those  who  either  can- 
not or  will  not  go  alone. 

In  the  literal  sense  it  is  tbe  head 
that  conducts,  the  eye  that  guides, 
and  the  hand  that  uads.  One  con-' 
ducts  a  law-suit;  one  guides  a  tra- 
veller ;  one  leads  an  infant. 

In  the  figurative  sense  the  under- 
standing conducts;  rule  guides;  the 
will  or  influence  2rad!s.  f  Intelligence 
ought  toconduct  os  in  business  ;  nuite- 
ness  ought  to  guide  our  behaviour  in 
company ;  taste  may  lead  us  in  th* 
choice  of  pleasures. 

We  are  conducted  in  a  certain 
course,  that  we  may  do  what  is  proper 
to  be  done ;  we  are  guided  in  a  cef^ 
tain  rout,  that  we  may  not  go  astray; 
we  arc  led  into  society  from  a  socia- 
ble temper.  A  general  conducts  an 
anny  according  to  his  knowledge  and 
experience;  he  is  liimself  giiiaof  in 
what  he  does  by  fixed  rules ;  he  leads 
his  army  into  tne  field  of  battle  by  the 
word  of  command .  The  pilot  conducts 
the  vessel ;  the  steersman  guides  it : 
the  coachman  guides  his  horses  on  the 
road ;  he  leads  them  into  the  stable. 


•  Tide  Abb«  GIrard:  **  Cendolrp,  pilder,  mencr.** 

t  Vide  Glraid;  •  Condobe,  fvfcler,  meoen *  lad  lUmVandi  «  OaUcr,  coadain^ 


>MDUCT. 

f  Uie  Ceremonies  con- 
jBTs  whom  he  wishes  to 
:he  company.  A  teacher 
lars  in  the  acquirement 
A  love  of  pleasure 
byoDDg  people  mto  the 
re  vices. 

I  is  willing  to  be  con- 
8  where  he  cannot  with 
tei  himself.  An  atten- 
the  Scriptures  is  sufh- 
at  in  the  way  of  salva- 
t  a  weakness  in  suffer- 
to  be  M  by  the  will  of 
Dt  people  are  willing  to 
nel,  bat  they  will  always 
I  refolutions. 


I  Hmg  la  expectation  of  the 
iMt  !■  wtth  a  Kreat  retiuae  of 
■■■1 1  could  not  learn,-  most 
Mi  of  Cartilage.  The  penon 
vko  was  Hannibal,   seemed 

Anoiso'v. 

gmUtd  bj  iiMtinct  and  know 
prii  have  knowledge  and  they 

Stkelf. 

I  «Vieei  him  to  lead  as  well 
wnnj.  Sounu 

,  MANAGE,  DIRECT. 

y  V.  To  conduct y  guide. 
V.  Care,  charge. 
n  Latin  dircctus^  par- 
^f  compouiKJed  of  <//  and 
e  distinctly,  signitics  to 
;  in  its  riglit  place, 
requires  mo>t  wisdom 
^e ;  managing  most 
on  most  authority.  A 
\i  the  cause  entrusted 
fonl  manages  the  mer- 
is  for  his  employer ;  a 
directs  the  movements 
rdinate  agents. 
is  always  applied  to 
first  importance :  jnu- 
term  of  thmiliar  use  to 
familiar  em))lnym('nt : 
*s  up  in  authority  what 
im>rtancc  ;  it  falls  but 
the  word  conduct.  A 
eives  and  plans  ;  a  ;//</- 
executes ;  a  director 
L  is  necessary  to  conduct 
to  manage  with  dili- 
mtion ;  tt>  direct  wirh 
irecision,  and  cleamrss. 
state  requires  peculiar 
duct  with  success  the 
complicated    concerns 
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which  are  coDCiected  with  his  office : 
ho  must  exercise  much  skill  in  mm- 
nuging  the  various  characters  aiMl 
clashing  interests  with  which  he  be- 
comes connected :  and  possess  much 
influence  to  direci  the  multiplied  ope- 
rations by  which  the  grand  nacmn* 
of  government  is  kept  in  motion. 

Wlien  a  general  undertakes  to  con- 
duct a  campaign  he  will  entrust  the 
management  of  minor  concerns  to  per- 
sons on  wliom  he  can  rely  ;  but  he  will 
direct  in  person  whatever  is  likely  to 
have  any  serious  influence  on  his  suc- 
cess. 


The  general  porpoKs  of  men  In  tberentficrC 
or  tbeir  Utes,  1  mean  wJth  vpImIm  to  thb  IMk 
onlj,  end  in  s»Mag  aithcr  the  affection  or  estaen 
of  ihoae  with  wh6m  thfj  coaveise.  Stsble. 

Good  delivery  is  a  paeenil  wumagament  of 
theTolce,  coantenaaoe,  andgeitnre.       Snuux. 

I  have  sometlowt  amused  myself  with  eoosi* 
derinf  the  serrral  methods  of  wmnagtHg  a  de- 
bate, which  have  obtained  la  the  world.  AMitM. 

To  direct  a  wanderer  Id  the  right  way  is  t» 
lifht  another  maa^  candle  by  one^  own,  wUek 
lows  none  of  its  light  hj  what  the  other  galna. 

GaoTK. 

coNFEDBRAcy,  V.  AUionce. 

CONFEDERATE,    ACCOMPLICE* 

CONFEDERATE,  r.  Ally, 
ACCOMPLICE,  r.  Abettor. 
Both  these  terms  imply  a  partner 
in  some  proceeding,  but  they  oiffer  as 
tn  the  nature  of  the  proceeding:  in 
the  former  case  it  may  be  lawful  or 
unlawful ;  in  the  latter  unlawful  only. 
In  this  hitter  sense  a  confederate  is  a 
partner  in  a  plot  or  secret  association  ; 
an  accomplice  is  a  partner  in  some 
active  \iolation  of  the  laws.  Guy 
P'awkcs  retained  his  resolution,  till  the 
last  extremity,  not  to  reveal  the  names 
of  his  confederates :  it  is  the  oonmion 
refuge  of  all  robbers  and  desperate 
<'liaracters  to  betray  their  accomplices 
in  order  to  screen  themselves  from 
punishment. 

Now  march  the  bold  fnJeifrtUe$  throagh  tha 

plain. 
Well  hork*d,  well  clad,  a  rich  and  Bhininf;  train. 

Dryorn. 

It  \%  not  Improbable  that  the  Lidy  Mamn  (iha 
^raiHlmotlMfror  Savnire)  mieht  pemuade  or  com- 
pfl  bis  moiht-r  to  desM,  or  perhaps  she  rouhl 
not  eiMilj^  find  atrompUcet  wicked  eaoairh  to 
concur  iu  co  criu-lan  aciSon,  a«  that  cif  liani«hhif 
him  to  (lie  Amcrk.ir  pltintatlon^  JoMiikON, 

CONFEDER.VTE,  V.  Alll/^ 
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CONDUCT- 


llie  condition  of  men  in  reality  is 
oftai  so  diflferent  from  what  it  ap- 
pearsy  that  it  is  extremely  diificult  to 
»)rra  an  estimate  of  what  they  are,  or 
what  they  have  been.  It  is  the  folly 
of  the  present  day,  that  every  man  is 
unwill'mg  to  keep  the  iiation  which 
has  been  assigned  to  him  by  Provi- 
dence :  the  rage  for  equality  destntvs 
every  just  distinction  in  society;  the 
low  aspire  to  be,  in  appearance^  at 
least,  eqoal  with  their  superiors  ;  and 
those  in  elevated  ttatiout  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  put  themselves  on  a  level  with 
their  inferiors. 

TbffconBoa  charfi  i^nit  thow  wbo  rlie 
tlh&n  thdr  oristoal  emi4Ui»n,  is  that  of  pride. 

JoaiMoii. 

Tbe  But  daj  will  atrifn  to  enrj  one  a  ttation 
nltible  to  the  dicnltj  of  bto  diuacter.  Abduom. 

CONDITION,  t'.  Situation, 
CONDOLENCE,  V.  Sympathy* 
CONDUCT,  v.  Belvaviour. 

TO   CONDUCE,    CONTRIBUTE. 

CONDUCE,  Latin  conducoy  com- 
pounded of  con  and  duco,  signifies  to 
bring  together  for  one  end. 

CONTRIBUTE,  in  Latin  contri^ 
tutuSf  participle  of  contribuoy  coni- 
poundea  of  con  and  tribuo,  signifies 
to  bestow  for  the  same  end. 

To  conduce  signifies  to  serve  the 
full  purpose;  to  contribute  signifies 
onlv  to  be  a  subordinate  instrument : 
the'  former  is  always  taken  in  a  good 
sense,  the  latter  m  a  bad  or  good 
sense.  Exercise  conduces  to  the 
health ;  it  contributes  to  give  vigour  to 
the  frame. 

Nothing  conduces  more  to  the  well- 
being  of  any  community  than  a  spirit 
of  subordination  among  all  ranks  and 
classes.  A  want  of  firmness  and  vi- 
gilance in  the  government  or  magis- 
trates contributes  greatly  to  the 
spread  of  disaffection  and  rebellion. 

Schemes  of  ambition  never  conduce 
to  tranquillity  of  mind.  A  single 
failure  may  contribute  sometimes  to 
involve  a  person  in  perpetual  trouble. 

It  ii  to  bt  mllowed  that  doing  all  hoaonr  to  the 
nperiorltjr  of  beraes  above  tbe  rest  of  anaklnd, 
BiMt  neHt  conAiee  to  the  (lory  and  advaat^ge 

of  a  aatloa. 


couMla  that  vld^ 


Thetroecboieeor  ow  diet,  and  onr  oomfa- 


■looi  at  H,  eeens  1o 
trOuUi  ommC  to  ^beatidmm 


TO   CONDUCT,   GUIDE,   IJEAD. 

CONDUCT,  Latin  conduetui,  paiw 
tidple  of  conduce^  signifies  to  cany 
with  a  person,  or  to  make  a  Uiii^  p» 
according  to  one's  will. 

GUIDE,  in  French  guider^  Sazon 
wntan  or  wisan,  Oeiman,  Ice  weiten 
to  show,  Latin  video  to  see  or  show, 
signifies  property  to  point  out  the  way. 

LEAD,  m  Saxon  Hidden,  Siden^ 
Danish  lede,  Swedish  Uda,  low  Ger- 
man ieideny  high  German  leiten^  is 
most  probably  connected  with  tbe  ob- 
solete German  leit,  kige,  a  way  or 
road,  Swedish  led,  Savon  laiCg  &c. 
signifying  properly  to  show  or  direct 
in  the  way. 

*The  first  two  of  these  terms  oon- 
vey,  according  to  their  real  import^ 
an  idea  of  superior  intelligencey  wnich 
is  not  implied  by  the  latter:  on  the 
other  hand,  this  includes  an  idea  of 
credit  and  ascendency  altogether  un- 
known to  the  others.  We  conduct  or 
guide  those  who  do  not  know  the 
road ;  we  lead  those  who  either  can- 
not or  will  not  go  alone. 

In  the  litenu  sense  it  is  the  head 
that  conducts,  the  eye  that  gnidet^ 
and  the  hand  that  Heads.  One  con- 
ducts  a  law-suit;  one  guides  a  tra- 
veller; one  leads  an  infent. 

In  the  figurative  sense  the  under- 
standing conducts;  rule  gwdes;  tbe 
will  or  influence  leads,  f  InleUigence 
ought  toconduct  us  in  business ;  polite* 
ness  ouglit  to  guide  our  behaviour  in 
company ;  taste  may  lead  us  in  the 
choice  of  pleasures. 

We  are  conducted  in  a  oertun 
course,  that  we  may  do  what  is  proper 
to  be  done ;  we  are  guided  in  a  oei^ 
tain  rout,  that  we  may  not  go  astray; 
we  are  kd  into  society  from  a  socia- 
ble temper.  A  general  conducts  an 
army  according  to  his  knowledep  and 
experience;  he  is  himself  gaiaeei  in 
what  he  does  by  fixed  rules ;  he  leads 
his  army  into  tne  field  of  battle  by  tbe 
word  of  command.  The  pilot  conductt 
the  vessel ;  the  steersman  guides  it : 
the  coachman  guides  his  horses  on  the 
road ;  he  leads  them  into  the  stable. 


•  Tide  Abb«  GIrards  ••  Coadoirp,  falder,  mnw."  

♦  Vide  Glrtfd;  •  Condolre,  r>lder,  meoeri*  lad lUmbandt  «  Gilder,  coadito^ 


CONDUCT. 

A  niMtar  of  the  iJeretnonief  con" 
dmets  all  sttmngers  whom  he  wishes  to 
introduce  into  the  company.  A  teacher 
guides  his  scholars  in  the  acquirement 
of  knowledge.  A  love  of  pleasure 
•Qmetimes  Muisjowag  people  mto  the 
most  destnictiye  vices. 

A  wise  man  is  willing  to  he  con- 
dmeied,  in  cases  where  he  cannot  with 
propriety  conduct  himself  An  atten- 
tive perusal  of  the  Scriptures  is  suffi- 
cient to  g^ide  OS  in  the  way  of  salva- 
tion. There  is  a  weakness  in  suiTer- 
iiiK  one's  sdf  to  be  M  by  the  will  of 
others :  unident  people  are  willing  to 
take  good  ooansef^  but  they  will  always 
form  their  own  resolutions. 

We  nlrtd  wamB  ttne  la  expecUtlon  of  Ha 
■est  wiHlhj,  wkoenw  in  wtth  a  ffieat  Rtiane  of 

I  coald  not  lewov  Host 

Mtlfw  of  Cartilage.    The  penoa 

wbo  was  Hannibal,  seemed 

AonsoN. 


■ra  fuUed  bj  faMtinct  and  kaow 
;  the  UfBli  have  knowledfe  and  Uwj 

Stkbu. 

^pigci  Um  to  leMl  at  wdl 
Ua  atiDj.  Soimu 

TO  CONDUCT,  MANAGE,  DIRECT. 

CONDUCT,  V.  To  conduct ,  guide. 

MANAGE,  V.  Care,  charge, 

DIRECT,  in  Latin  directus^  par- 
tidple  of  dirigo,  compounded  ofdi  and 
rego  to  regulate  distinctlvy  signifies  to 
put  every  thing  in  its  right  pluce. 

Coaiiacttn^  requires  most  wisdom 
and  knowMf^e ;  managing  most 
action ;  direction  most  authority.  A 
lawyer  amductt  the  cause  entrusted 
to  mm  ;  a  steward  managet  the  mer- 
cantile concerns  for  his  employer ;  a 
•mierintendent  directs  the  movements 
of  all  the  subordinate  agents. 

Conducting  is  always  applied  to 
afiiurs  of  the  first  importance :  ma- 
magement  is  a  terra  of  familiar  use  to 
^aracterize  a  familiar  employment : 
direction  makes  up  in  authority  what 
it  wants  in  importanco ;  it  falls  but 
little  short  of  the  word  conduct.  A 
cenductor  conceives  and  plans ;  a  ma" 
muger  acts  or  executes ;  a  director 
eommands.  It  is  necessary  to  conduct 
with  wisdom  3  to  manage  with  dili- 
gence and  attention ;  to  direct  with 
promptitude,  precision,  and  clearness. 
A  mmister  of  state  requires  peculiar 
talents  to  conduct  with  success  the 
various  and  complicated  concerns 
3 
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which  are  connected  with  his  office : 
he  must  exercise  much  skill  in  jm- 
naging  the  various  characters  and 
clashing  interests  with  which  he  be- 
comes connected :  and  possess  much 
influence  to  direct  the  multiplied  ope- 
rations by  which  the  grand  nacfaina 
of  n>ven)ment  is  kept  in  motion. 

When  a  general  undertakes  to  con- 
duct a  campaign  he  will  entrust  the 
management  of  minor  concerns  to  per- 
sons on  whom  he  can  rely  j  but  he  will 
direct  in  person  whatever  is  likely  to 
have  any  serious  influence  on  his  suc- 
cess. 

TbegmenI  parpoict  of  mm  In  the  rendmtt 
or  tbdr  UfCf,  1  HMWO  wJth  vplitlM  to  tklf  Ufe 
oolj,  end  in  sainlDf  dUwr  tbe  aActioa  or  »!•«■ 
or  ihote  with  whom  thfj  coaveiif^  Stsklb. 

Good  dellnrj  te  a  fncetnl  mmnngement  of 
the  voice,  counteauice,  aodgeitiiie.       Sncu. 

I  have  lonetimet  amnwd  mywtU  wNh  comU 
derlBfr  Che  Merrnl  methodi  or  mamagtng  a  de- 
bate, which  have  oMained  la  the  woiM.  Aaoneiu 

To  dirtct  a  waaderer  Id  the  rifht  way  la  to 
Uicht  another  man^  candle  hj  oae^  own,  wUek 
loiet  none  of  tta  Ught  hj  what  Che  other  galna. 

Gmtk. 

coNFBDBRAcy,  V.  AUionce. 

CONFEDERATE,   ACCOMPLICE* 

CONFEDERATE,  v.  Ally. 

ACCOMPLICE,  V.  Abettor. 

Both  these  terms  imply  a  partner 
in  some  proceeding,  but  tKey  cTifier  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  proceeding:  in 
the  former  case  it  may  be  lawml  or 
unlawful ;  in  the  latter  unlawful  only. 
In  this  latter  sense  a  confederate  is  a 
partner  in  a  plot  or  secret  association  ; 
an  accomplice  is  a  partner  in  soma 
active  violation  of  the  laws.  Guy 
Fawkes  retained  his  resolution,  till  the 
last  extremity,  not  to  reveal  the  names 
of  hiit  confederates :  it  is  the  common 
refuge  of  all  robbers  and  desperate 
characters  to  betray  their  accomplices 
in  order  to  screen  tliemselves  from 
punishment. 

Now  march  the  hold  romjafratet  Chioagh  Che 

plain. 
Well  horh*d,  well  clad,  a  rich  and  KhinlnK  Cralo. 

Drydicn. 

It  I*  not  lmpn>bdblp  that  thp  Lady  M awn  (tbo 
pmmlmother  of  Savafrr)  micrht  pemuadt*  or  com- 
pfl  hia  BurtlHT  to  d«9iRt«  or  perbapa  fhe  coiihl 
not  enillj  ftnd  nccompUeet  wicked  eooai^h  to 
concur  iu  so  cruel  an  ac(k>n,  as  (but  ofbaniiihtnf 
him  to  tli«*  Amoric.H:  plnatation;!.  JoHiitON . 

CONFEDERATE;  V,  Allj/^ 


fiSi 


CONFIDE. 


CONnDBl 


TO  CONVBR,   BBSTOW. 

CONFER,  in  Fm^eonferer,  La- 
tin coii/erO|  oompoonded  of  con  and 
ferOf  signifies  to  oring  something  to- 
wards aperson,  or  plaoe  it  upon  him. 

BESTOW  is  compounded  of  be  and 
ifoVy  which,  like  the  vulgar  word 
UokCy  comes  from  the  German  itauen 
and  ttauehenf  and  is  an  onomatopeia, 
or  representative  of  the  action  intend- 
ed to  be  expressed,  namely,  that  of 
disposing  in  a  j^Iace. 

Can/hring  is  an  act  of  authority ; 
be$tcming  thSt  of  charity  or  generosity. 
Princes  and  men  in  power  confer; 
people  in  a  private  station  hiitow. 
Honors,  dignities,  privileges,  and  rank, 
isre  the  things  conferred;  favors, 
kindnesses,  and  pecuniary  relief,  are 
the  things  bestowed. 

Merit,  favor,  interest,  caprice,  or 
intrigue,  gives  rise  to  cottferring ;  ne- 
cessity, soKcitation,  and  private  affec- 
tion, lead  to  bettoming.  England  affords 
more  than  one  instance  in  which  the 
highest  honors  of  the  .state  have  been 
conferred  on  persons  of  distinguished 
merit,  though  not  of  elevated  birth  : 
it  is  the  characteristic  of  Christianity, 
that  it  inspires  its  followers  with  a  de- 
sire of  butowing  their  goods  on  the 
poor  and  necessitous. 

It  is  not  easy  to  confer  a  favor  on 
the  unthankful :  the  value  of  a  kind- 
ness is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  bettoaed. 

On  him  c^njkr  thepoct^  Mcnd  name, 
Wbote  lofty  Totee  dedam  the  hnTcolj  lame. 

Amujoa. 

It  lometlmci  happen*,  that  even  enemtet  and 
eaviona  penona  be$tow  the  rineemt  marks  of 
when  thej  leant  dcaifa  it.  Stsklb. 


CONFBRSNCE,  V.  Conv&rsation. 
CONFESS,  V.  jicknowledge. 

■ 

TO   CONFIDE,   TRUST. 

CONFIDE,  in  Latin  confldo,  com- 
pounded of  con  and  Jido,  signifies  tu 
place  a  trust  in  a  person. 

TRUST,  V.  Belief, 

Both  these  verbs  express  a  reliance 
on  the  fidelity  of  another,  but  confide 
is  to  trust  as  the  species  to  the  genus  ; 
we  always  trust  wuen  we  confide,  but 
not  vice  versA.  We  confide  to  a  per- 
son that  which  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  ourselves ;  we  triat  to  him 
whenever  we  rest  on  his  word  for  anv 


thing.  We  need  rely< 
son's  integrity  when  we 
but  we  rely  also  on  hie 
mental  qualificationt  w 
confidence  ;  it  is  an  aatra 
founded  on  a  powerfol  c 
person's  favour. 

Confidence  frequently! 
thing  secret  as  well  as  p 
respects  only  the  pen 
A  aine  confides  in  nis 
generals  for  the  due  ezi 
plans,  and  the  adroxnic 
laws ;  one  fnend  confix 
when  he  discloses  to  fa 
vate  concerns:  a  merd 
his  clerks  when  he  em 
his  business;  individoi 
other  with  portions  of  tl 

A  breach  of  trust  eifi 
that  common  principle w 
man  society  together  ;  b 
confidence  betrays  a  n 
narjf  share  of  baseness  \ 

Men  live  and  prosper  bvt  in  m 
A  coufldence  of  one  aaothet*! 

Ha 

And   pnblle  trust  twizt  ■■ 
brolien. 

CONFIDENCE,  V.  ^ 
CONFIDENCE,   r.  j 

CONFIDENT,   DOGl 
POSITIVE 

CONFIDENT,  fror 
To  confide),  marks  the  t 
fiding  in  one's  self. 

DOGMATICAL,  fr 
maxim  or  assertion,  sigi 
per  of  dealing  in  unquahl 

POSITIVE,  in  Latin  J 
positus,  signifies  fixed  tc 

The  first  two  of  these 
an  habitual  or  perma 
mind ;  the  latter  either  t 
habitual  temper.  There) 
fidcnce  in  dogmatism  and 
it  expresses  more  than  c 
dence  implies  a  gcnert 
one*s  abilities  in  whate^ 
take ;  dogmatism  implie: 
the  truth  of  our  opinion] 
reliance  on  the  truth  of  < 
A  confident  man  is  al^ 
act,  as  be  in  sure  of  succ* 
matical  man  is  always  n 
as  he  is  sure  of  being  bet 
man  is  determined  to  mc 


COKHNEMENT. 


CONFIRM. 
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he  bu  asseitedy  as  he  is  convinced 
that  he  has  made  no  mistake. 

Ctmfidenceis  oppcj«ed  to  diffidence ; 
dogmatism  to  seepucism :  poiUhUy  to 
besitatioD.  A  ctmfideni  man  mostly 
bill  far  want  of  using  the  necessary 
means  to  ensure  success ;  a  dogmatical 
man  is  mostly  in  error,  because  he  sub- 
stitutes his  own  purtial  opinions  for 
such  as  are  estaUished ;  a  positive 
man  is  mostly  deceived,  because  he 
trusts  more  to  lus  own  senses  and  me- 
mory than  he  ought.  Self-knowledge 
is  the  most  effectual  cure  for  telf^onfi" 
dence;  an  acquaintance  with  men  and 
things  tends  10  lessen  ito^ma/iXTn ;  the 
experience  of  having  been  deceived 
one's  sel^  and  the  obsen-ation  tliat 
others  are  perpecuallv  liable  to  be  de- 
ceived, ondit  to  check  the  folly  of 
being  posUstoe  as  to  any  event  or  cir- 
cumstaaoe  that  is  past. 

PMpto  §mt0t  kow  Utile  it  k  tbat  the;  know 
nd  hm  HMft  liB  It  It  that  thej  can  do,  when 
tktf  giw  euffitemi  «poB  •ay  present  Mnte  of 
Alnpb  Souni, 

ir  jam  He  MHker  <iigwg|/Mf,  nor  diow  either 
hf  }nr  worii  or  jov  aetkmi  UmU  yon  an  Hili 
tf  jtmmtt,  aU  will  the  man  heutitj  rpjolce  at 
jav  vfctoffj.  Bt'ooEix. 

PMUve  M  JOB  BOW  am  In  joar  opinlonii,  and 
nrnjUmt  In  jov  aaMitiona,  be  aimred  that  the 
tee  ippnachea  wken  both  men  and  thioK*  will 
ippcwio  jaa  in  «  dlftrent  light,  Blaiiu 

TO  CONFINE,    V.  To  bcfUTld, 

coNviNBD,  t'.  Contracted. 

CONnNSMENT,  IMPRISONMENT, 
CAPTIVITY. 

CONFINEMENT,  v.  To  hound, 
Imii, 

IMPRISONMENT,  compounded 
of  i«  and  prison,  French  prison ,  from 
^participle  of  prendre,  Lutiii  pre* 
Anw  to  take,  signifies  the  act  or  stuce 
of  biiiif;  taken  or  laid  hold  of. 

CAPTIVITY,  in  French  captivitt, 
I^  captivitai  and  oipio,   signifies 
likewise  the  state  of  beiii^,  or  being 
*^  in  possession  by  another. 
•  i  Omfiiement  is  the  generic,  tlie  other 

1 1  l^oipecific  terms.  Confinement  and 
'^prwmmeni  both  imply  the  abridg- 
^^  of  one's,  personal  fircedom,  but 
^  former  specifies  no  cause  which 
!*  litter  does.  We  may  be  confined 
"*  >  room  fitr  ill  healtli,  or  confined  in 
*''.*  place  by  way  of  ponishmeut ;  but 
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we  are  never  imprisoned  bat  in  some 
specific  place  appointed  for  the  con- 
finement of  offenders,  and  always  on 
some  supposed  offence.  We  are  cap^ 
tivet  by  the  rights  of  war,  when  we 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Confinement  does  not  specify  the 
degree  or  manner  as  tlie  other  terms 
do  ;  it  may  even  extend  to  the  re- 
stricting the  body  of  its  free  move- 
ments; while  imprisonment  simpiv 
confines  tlie  person  within  a  certain 
extent  of  ground,  or  the  walls  of  a  pri- 
son ;  and  captivity  leaves  a  person  at 
liberty  to  range  within  a  whole  country 
or  district. 

Confinement  is  so  general  a  term, 
as  to  be  applied  to  animals  and  even 
iiianimute  objects  ;  imprisonment  and 
captivitjf  are  applied  in  the  proper 
sense  tu  persons  only,  hut  they  aduiit 
of  a  figurative  application,  llie  poor 
stray  brutes,  who  are  found  trespassing 
on  unlawful  ground,  arc  doomed  to 
&  wretched  confinement,  rendered  still 
more  hard  and  intolerable  by  the  wont 
of  food:  the  confinement  of  plants 
within  too  narrow  a  space  will  stop 
their  growth  for  want  of  air.  There 
is  many  a  poor  captive  in  a  cage  who, 
like  Sterne's  starling,  would  say,  if  it 
could,  "  I  want  to  get  out." 

Bat  now  mj  Korrowr,  loog  irlth  ptin  Mippre«t, 
Buret  tlidr  confinement  with  impetaoiu  vway. 

YotNC. 

Confintment  of  any  kintl  ii  drvaiiral :  l«t 
your  imagination  acquaint  you  with  what  I  hav« 
nut  words  to  (fxpreitf,  and  conctflvr.  If  po»iblr, 
the  horrors  of  imprUonmenty  attended  with  rp- 
proach  and  ignoinioy.  Jounma. 

For  life,  bHnic  wearj  of  thew  worldlj  ban. 

Never  lacks  power  lodirailn  Itielf; 

In  that  each  hondman,  in  hK  own  hand,  heart 

I'he  power  to  cancel  hi^  captiritj/: 

But  I  do  think  it  cowardlj  and  file. 

SoABSPEAaC. 

CONFINES,  V.  Border, 

TO  CONFIRM,    CORROBORATE. 

CONFIRM,  in  French  confirmcr, 
Latin  confirmo,  which  is  compounded 
of  con  and  fir  mo  or  firmus,  signifying 
to  mukc  additionally ^nn. 

COUHOBORAf  E,  in  Latin  corro- 
bora t us  participle  of  corroboro,  com- 
pounded of  cor  or  con  and  roboro  to 
strengthen,  signifies  to  add  to  tlie 
strength. 

1  he  idea  of  strengthening  is  com- 


; 
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CONFIRM. 


CONFLICT. 


r* 


mon  to  these  tennsy  but  under  differ- 
eot  drcumstaDces :  confirm  u  used 
generally  i  corroborate  only  in  parti- 
cular instances. 

What  confirttti  serves  to  confirm  the 
minds  of  others;  what  corroborata 
fitrensthens  one*s  self:  a  testimony 
maybe  confirmed  or  corroborated;  but 
the  thing  confirmMy  the  person  corro- 
horatei :  when  the  truth  of  a  person's 
assertions  are  called  in  question,  it  is 
fortunate  for  him  when  circumstances 
present  themselves  that  confirm  the 
truth  of  what  he  has  said^or  if  he  have 
respectable  friends  to  corroborate  his 
testimony. 

Then  fa  ui  Abjirialan  bcra  who  Inev  Mr. 
BfvceatGlvmdar.  I  iMive  eumiaed  him,  aad 
he  coif/lriM  Mr.  Braced  accoont 

8xK  Wh.  Johks. 

Tht  Mcreey  of  this  confierence  very  moch  ft- 
Tonn  mj  coigectue,  that  Aagutus  made  aa 
attempt  to  iifp— ^*  Ttberlos  from  holdiug  on  tbo 
empire;  and  the  length  of  time  it  iovk  op  cor* 
reAoratM  the  profaabiUtj  of  that  coi^iectarp. 

CUMBERLAOO. 

TO  CONFIRM,  ESTABLISH. 

CONFIRM,  V.  To  confirm^  corro- 
borate, 

ESTABLISH,  from  the  word  stablcy 
signifies  to  make  stable  or  able  to 
stand. 

The  idea  of  strengthening  is  com- 
mon to  these  as  to  the  former  terms, 
but  with  a  different  application  :  con* 
firm  respects  the  state  of  a  person's 
mind,  and  whatever  acts  upon  the 
mind ;  eitablith  is  employed  with  re- 
gard to  whatever  is  external :  a  report 
is  confirmed;  a  reputation  is  etta- 
blitked :  a  person  is  confirmed  in  the 
persuasion  or  belief  of  any  truth  or 
circumstance  ;  a  thing  is  established  in 
thepublic  estimation. 

Ijie  mind  seeks  its  own  means  of 
confirming  itself;  things  arc  establish- 
ed either  by  time  or  authority:  no 
person  should  be  hasty  in  giving  credit 
to  reports  that  are  not  fully  confirmed^ 
nor  in  giving  support  to  measures  that 
are  not  established  upon  the  surest 
grounds  :  a  reciprocity  of  good  offices 
serves  to  confirm  an  alliance,  or  a  good 
understanding  between  people  and  iia^ 
tions ;  interest  or  reciprocal  affcctiun 
serves  to  establish  an  mtercourse  be- 
tween individuals,  which  has,  perhaps, 
been  casually  commenced. 


TrilM,l%k  Mair, 
Are  to  the  jnloM,  cen/liiwrtfom  itnaf 
Am  prooCi  of  Holj  WriL  SnuumuLBM. 

The  illh*iroim,  after  faavinr  tpu  her  taUc, 
laya  her  eggi  and  dim ;  hot  a  man  ean  never 
have  tahen  ia  Mi  ftaU  mcanre  of  knavlcdfe,  haa 
not  thne  to  aahdae  hfa  pamhrnt,  or  tttaMUk  hfa 
•onl  in  viitoi^  and  come  np  to  the  peifectlon  of 
hiinatwe,befiMe  he  b  hurled  off  theitace. 


CONFLICT,  COMBAT,  CONTEST. 

CONFLICT,  in  Latin  conflictus, 
participle  of  confli^^  compounded  of 
con  and  fiigo,  in  Greek  'pKiyv  JExAic 
for  ^KiBv  to  flip  or  strike,  signifies  to 
strike  agunst  each  other. 

COMBAT,  V.  Battle. 

CONTEST,  in  French  contcster, 
Latin  contestor^  compounded  of  con 
and  testor^  signifies  to  call  or  set  wit- 
ness against  witness. 

A  striving  fur  the  superiority  is  the 
common  cliaracteristic  of  these  terms, 
which  is  varied  both  in  the  manner 
and  spirit  of  the  action. 

A  conflict  has  more  of  violence  in 
it  than  a  combat,  and  a  combat  than  a 
contest. 

A  conflict  and  combat,  in  the  proper 
sense,  are  always  attended  with  a 
personal  attack;  contest  consists 
mostly  of  a  striving  for  some  common 
object. 

A  conflict  is  mostly  sangiunary  and 
desperate,  it  arises  n'om  the  undisci- 
plined operations  of  the  bad  passions, 
imimosity,  and  brutal  rage ;  it  seldom 
ends  in  any  thing  but  destrucrion :  a 
combat  is  often  a  matter  of  art  and  a 
trial  of  skill ;  it  may  be  obstinate  and 
lasting,  though  not  arising  from  any 
personal  resentment,  and  mostly  ter- 
minates with  the  triumph  of  one  party 
and  the  defeat  of  the  otlier :  a  contest 
is  interested  and  personal;  it  mat 
often  give  rise  to  angry  and  even  ma- 
lignant sentiments,  but  is  not  neces- 
sarily associated  with  any  bad  passion; 
it  ends  in  the  advancement  of  one  to 
the  injury  of  the  other. 

TIic  lion,  the  tiger,  and  other 
beasts  of  the  forest,  have  dreadful 
conflicts  whenever  they  meet ;  which 
seldom  terminate  but  in  the  death  of 
one  if  not  both  of  the  antagonists : 
it  would  bo  well  if  the  use  of  the 
word  were  confined  to  the  irrational 
part  of  the  creation;  but  there  hav« 
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m  and  partj^Nnnilfl  among 
'Inch  have  occasioned  amflkts 
t  ixnrible  and  destructive  that 
xmoeived:  that  combati  have 
in  trials  of  skill  is  evinced  by 
lali  in  the  ancient  games  of 
eki  and  Romans^  as  also  in 
ts  and  tournaments  of  later 
'JanieMtt  are  as  various  as  the 
and  wishes  of  men :  whatever 
ject  of  desire  for  two  parties 
I  the  gnmnd  of  a  contest ;  am- 
interest,  and  party-zeal  are 
buy  in  furnishing  men  with 
fcr  aeoatcff* 

fignrative  sense  these  terms  are 
to  the  owvements  of  the 
le  elements  or  whatever  seems 
itself  to  another  tiling,  in 
they  preserve  the  same 
:  violent  passions  have  their 
: ;  ordinary  desires  their  com- 
wcives  their  contests:  it  is  the 
mrt  to  describe  tlic  conflicts 
.  pride  and  passion,  rage  and 
in  the  breast  of  the  disap- 
lover;  reason  will  seldom 
'  victorious  in  its  combat  with 
ly  avarice,  a  love  of  pleasure, 
radominant  desire,  unless  aid- 
ligion :  where  there  is  a  con- 
teen  the  desire  of  foUuwing 
U  and  a  sense  of  propriety,  the 
a  prudent  friend  may  be  heard 
dad. 

h  fta  ■>■  vho,  in  tbe  conflict  of 
wn  God  Md  the  world,  can  oppow 
«|HMHl  lo  arsameDt,  but  pleatarr  to 

Blair. 

ha  nw,  wbcreTrollaB  defied 

■i  BMqval  eon^at  tried.      Dry  den. 

Ilwviudi  the  death  of  tbe  kin;;  far- 
■onl  a  nlQect  for  poetical  contest, 

JOHNWN. 

nrvoRM,  t'.  To  comply. 

3RMABLE,  ACREKABLE, 

SUITABLE. 

FORMABLE  signifies  able  to 
(v.  To  comply),  Uiat  is,  having 
ess  of  form. 

EEABLK  signifies  the  quality 
able  to  agree  (v.  To  agree). 
ABLE  signifies  able  to  suit 
iree). 

rmable  is  employed  for  mat- 
bligatiou ;  agreeable  for  mat- 
boice ;  Muitable  for  matters  of 


propriety  and  discretion  :  what  is  eon- 
formabU  accords  with  some  prescribed 
form  or  given  rule  of  others;  what  is 
agreeable  accords  with  the  feelings, 
tempers,  or  judgements  of  onrstlves  or 
others :  what  is  suitable  accords  with 
the  outward  circumstances  r  it  b  tha 
business  of  those  who  act  for  otben 
to  act  cmfbrmahlif  to  their  directions ; 
it  is  the  part  of  a  friend  to  act  agrte^ 
ably  to  the  wishes  of  a  friend;  it  it 
the  part  of  every  man  to  act  suita^ 
to  his  station. 

The  decisions  of  a  judge  must  be 
strictly  eonformable  to  the  letter  of 
the  law;  he  is  seldom  at  liberty  to 
consult  his  views  of  eouity :  the  deci- 
sion of  a  partisan  is  always  agreeable 
to  the  temper  of  his  party :  the  stylo 
of  a  writer  should  be  suitable  to  his 
subject. 

Confanmable  is  most  commonly  em- 
ployed for  matters  of  temporary  mo- 
ment; agreeable  and  suitable  are 
mostly  said  of  things  which  are  of 
constant  value :  we  make  tilings  roa- 
formable  by  an  act  of  discretion; 
they  are  agreeable  or  suitable  by  their 
own  nature:  a  treaty  of  peace  is 
made  conformable  to  the  preliminaries ; 
a  legislator  must  take  care  to  frame 
laws  agreeably  to  the  Divine  law ;  it 
is  of  no  small  importance  for  every 
man  to  act  suitably  to  the  character  he 
has  assumed. 

A  man  bg;Ud  to  fain  nninbon  on  hi*  liJe,  m 
they  icrre  to  ttrnoi^hen  him  in  bis  npialont.  It 
maka  him  beliere  thit  bia  prinriplei  c^rrjcnn- 
Tictioo  with  them,  and  are  tbe  morn  likeljr  to  bo 
tme,  when  be  find*  ibej  are  cot\formtMe  to  the 
mion  ofoChcnas  well  an  to  hit  own.    Adusom. 

At  yon  hafe  fbrmerljr  olTived  leme  aifameofi 
fur  the  floori  Immortality,  ofrreaft/ebath  to  ran* 
son  and  tbe  Christian  doctrine,  I  bellat e  yoar 
rcu'lrrt  will  ttr»t  be  difplca«6d  to  lea  how  tbe 
fc-innc  irreiit  truth  ibloei  In  the  pomp  of  Itomao 
elo'ioence.  Hoobbi. 

1  think  baofclnfr  a  cushion  (iTes  a  man  too 
warilke  or  periiapt  too  theatrical  a  flfire,  to  bs 
tuUabte  to  a  Chri<tiaa  concrepit^*        Swir^ 

CONFORMATION,   V,  Forwi. 

TO  CONFOUND,  V.  To  obasfi. 
TO  CONFOUND,  1/.  To  baffle. 

TO  CONFOUND,  TO    CONFUSE. 

CONFOUND  and  CONFUSE  are 
both  derived  from  different  parts  of 
the  same  verb,  namely ,  confundo  and 
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The  pernicioiu  doctrines  of  liceptics, 
tkongfa  ofteo  confuted^  are  as  oflen 
advanced  with  tlie  same  degree  of 
Msarance  bj  the  free-thinking  and  I 

abt  say  the  onthinldnK  feW  wlio 
iba  their  spirit :  it  is  the  employ- 
ment of  libellists  to  deal  out  their  ina- 
fioiom  aspersions  a^inst  the  objects 
of  their  malignitj  in  a  manner  so 
loose  9nA  indirect,  as  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  refiUation :  it  would 
be  a  fruitless  anil  unthankful  task  to 
Bttampt  todiiprooe  all  the  statements 
which  are  circalated  in  a  common 
newspaper. 

It  is  the  duty  of  ministers  of  the 
Gospel  Co  ^inigm  all  doctrines  thai 
militate  against  the  established  faith 
of  Christians. 


TWImtmA  itii  hj  tWM,  Che  ternM  c«ii/W(e, 
Trt  aB  dtpui  vmIIwM  by  dispute.      OnMay. 

ffcnip  of  Miiwiii  refuted  bj  the  Ibfce  of 
frii  all  tie  vWen  of  Atheiu.  Anonoii. 

■uS  AeUence  whU  Hit  await! 
'  aad  pcaary,  the  ncln  of  pain, 
aad  aoffffow^  weeplDS  tralD, 
Aii  4ralb«  iad  rcfbca  Awb  the  itorm  of  fkte, 
TWfaai  Biiplalit,  ay  •of !  M^rore, 
Aad  JHlif>  the  lava  of  Jove*  Couim. 

ef  the  flnt  oppugnen  of  the 
^,  who  dlitaibed  wHh  hwotacioat 
te  friet  of  the  Mhoolt.  Jomnson. 


V. 


To 


TO    CONGRATULATE, 

fdidtaie, 

CONGREGATION,  V,  Assembly. 
ooNGRBM^  V.  Assembly. 

CONJXCTURK,    SUPPOSITION, 
SURMISJB. 

CONJECTURE,  in  French  con- 
jtdtre,  Ijitin  con/ffc/ura, from  conjicio 
tt  CO*  and  jacWf  signifies  the  thing 
pit  togietber  or  framed  in  the  mind 
^dioat  desien  or  foundation. 

SUPPOSITION,  in  French  iw;?po- 
M^iaByfiponi  suppono,  compounded  of 
^  and  pono,  signifies  tu  put  one's 
Ihoiriits  m  the  place  of  reality. 

SlmMlSE,  compounded  of  mr  or 
tfeltndsiise,  Ladn  eiiiiitf  participle 
9XmiUo  to  send  or  put  forth,  has  the 
smeoripnal  meaning  as  the  former. 

All  these  terms  eontey  an  idea  of 
joniething  in  the  mind  independent  of 
the  reality ;  but  conjecture  is  founded 
less  on  rational  inference  than  vtppo' 
tkian  ;  and  stirmtie  less  than  either  : 
any  oicuBittan«ey   how«Ter   trivial, 


may  ^ve  rise  to  a  conjecture ;  some 
reasons  are  requisite  to  produce  a  n<p-> 
position ;  a  particular  state  of  feeling 
or  train  of  thinking  may  of  itself 
create  a  surmi$€. 

Althougli  the  same  epithets  are  ge- 
nerally applicable  to  all  tliese  terms, 
yet  we  may  witli  propriety  say  that  a 
conjecture  is  idle ;  a  tuppoiiiionfalu; 
a  tunnise  fanciful. 

Conjectures  are  employed  on  events, 
their  causes,  consequences,  and  con> 
tingencies  ;  iuppotitUm  on  speculative 
points ;  surmise  on  personal  concerns. 
The  secret  measures  of  government 
give  rise  to  various  conjectures :  all 
the  suppositions  which  are  formed  re- 
specting comets  seem  at  present  to 
fall  short  of  the  truth :  the  beha- 
viour of  a  person  will  otlen  occasion 
a  surmise  respecting  his  intentions  and 
proceedings,  let  them  be  ever  so  dis- 
guised. Antiquarians  and  etymologists 
deal  much  in  conjectures ;  they  nave 
ample  scope  afforded  them  for  assert- 
iiig  what  cnn  be  neither  proved  nor 
denied :  religionists  are  pleased  to 
build  many  suppositions  of  a  doctrinal 
nature  on  the  Scriptures,  or,  more 
properly,  on  their  own  partial  and 
forced  interpretations  of  the  Scrip- 
tures :  it  is  the  part  of  prudence,  as 
well  as  justice,  not  to  express  any 
surmises  which  we  may  entertain, 
either  as  to  the  character  or  conduct 
of  others,  which  may  not  redound  to 
their  credits 

PrrMos  of  MndkNiB  and  oonCempIatlTe  aataiat 
offtni  entertain  Ihnawlvn  »fth  the  libtory  of  paK 
■Sn,  or  rabe  Kbemei  aud  conjccturts  upoa  fn- 
tarlty.  Ammmmi, 

R?ea  in  that  part  whkk  we  ha? e  of  tbe  joM^ 
nejr  to  Canlnbury,  it  will  be  necerairjr,  la  the 
fullowins  Rrvi«^  of  Chancer,  to  take  aotlce  of 
certain  defecti  and  tnconabtencka,  whkh  caa 
only  be  accounted  for  upon  the  mpptttiont 
that  the  work  was  never  floiibed  bj  the  anthor. 

Tvawnrr. 

Any  the  lea«t  surtnUe  of  aegleet  haa  raiaed 
an  aver  •ion  in  one  man  to  another.  Soirni. 

TO  CONJECTURE,  V.  To  gttCSS. 
CONJUNCTURK,    CRISIS. 

CONJUNCTURE,  in  Latin  con- 
junctura  and  conjungo  to  join  toge- 
tlier,  sij;iiifies  the  joining  together  of 
circumstances. 

CRISIS,  in  Latin  crisisy  Greek 
x'l^K  a  juU<;ment,  signilies  in  an  rx- 
'  s«i 


2G0 


CONNECT- 


CONQUER. 


tended  sense  whatever  decides  or  turns 
the  scale. 

ik)th  these  terms  are  employed  to 
express  a  period  of  time  marked  by 
the  state  ot  affairs.  A  conjuncture  is 
a  joining  or  combination  of  corres- 
ponding circumstances  tending  to- 
wards the  same  end ;  a  crisis  is  the 
Ligb-wrought  state  of  any  affair  which 
immediately  precedes  a  change :  a 
conjuncture  may  be  favourable,  a  cri^ 
sif  alarming. 

An  able  statesman  seizes  the  con- 
juncture which  promises  to  suit  his 
purpose,  for  the  introduction  of  a  fa- 
vourite measure :  the  abihties,  firm- 
ness, and  perseverance  of  Al fired  the 
Great,  at  one  important  crisis  of  his 
reign,  saved  Enghuid  from  destruction. 

"Ewvrj  vlfftne  reqnlrat  time  and  place,  a  proper 
olyect,  and  a  fit  conjunetKre  of  circuimUncet 
for  the  dne  cxerefaie  of  H.  AoDuoar. 

TTionsbt  hey  this  b  tbe  laeky  honr, 

IVtnfli  work,  vben  vloes  are  In  the  (lower  ; 

Tbit  erish  then  I  «ill  kC  my  refit  on, 

And  pat  bur  boldljr  to  tba  queitlon.        BoTLxa* 

TO   CONNECT,    COMBINE, 
UNITE. 

CONNECT,  I^iin  connecto,  com- 

IK>unded  of  con  and  necto,  signifies 
Lnit  together. 

COMBINE,  V4  AtsociatioUf  com- 
bination. 

UNITE,  V.  To  add,  join. 

Tlie  idea  of  being  put  together  is 
common  to  tliese  terms,  but  with  dif- 
fesent  degrees  of  proximity.  Co7i- 
nected  is  more  remote  than  combined, 
and  this  than  united.  What  is  ro/i- 
nected  and  combined  remains  distinct, 
but  what  is  united  loses  all  indivi- 
duality. Things  the  most  dissimilar 
may  be  connected  or  comUned;  things 
of  the  same  kind  only  can  be  united. 

Things  or  persons  are  connected 
more  or  less  remotely  by  some  com- 
mon property  or  circmnstance  that 
serves  as  a  tie ;  they  are  combined  by 
a  species  of  juncture ;  they  are  united 
by  a  coalition :  houses  are  connected 
by  means  of  a  common  passage ;  the 
armies  of  two  nations  are  combined  ; 
two  armies  of  the  same  nation  are 
united. 

Trade,  marriage,  or  general  inter- 
course, create  a  connexion  between 
individuals ;  co-operation  or  siniihi- 
rity  of  tendency  are  grounds  for  com* 


biiiation;  entire  accordance  leads  to 
a  union.  It  is  dangeroat  to  be  con-^ 
nected  with  the  widted  in  any  way  ; 
our  reputation,  if  not  our  morals,  must 
be  the  sufierers  thereby.  The  most  ob- 
noxious members  of  society  are  those 
in  whom  wealth,  talents,  influence, 
and  a  lawless  ambition,  are  combined* 
United  is  an  epithet  that  should  ap- 
ply equally  to  nations  and  families ; 
the  same  obedience  to  laws  should 
regulate  every  man  who  lives  under 
the  same  government ;  the  same  heart 
should  animate  every  breast;  tbe 
same  spirit  should  dictate  every  action 
of  every  member  in  the  community, 
who  has  a  common  interest  in  the 
preservation  of  the  whole. 

A  rieht  oplnkm  is  that  wUck  tmntetU  dbtanC 
troths  bj  tbe  dwrteit  trafai  of  lalwifllatw  pro- 
positiom.  JoBmox. 

Fancy  can  combine  the  ideas  whkh 
hta  treasared.  HUwki 


A  friend  hbewlthwbomowlolmatbiOTllfrii 

Hai 


CONNECTED,   RBLATBB. 

CONNECTED,  v.  To  connect. 

RELATED,  from  relate,  in  Latin 
relatus  participle  of  refero  to  bring 
back,  sipuifies  brought  back  to  the 
same  pomt. 

These  terms  are  employed  in  the 
moral  sense,  to  express  an  a£Euiity 
between  subjects  or  matters  of 
thought. 

Connexion  marks  affinity  in  an  in- 
definite manner ;  relation  in  a  speci6c 
manner.  A  connexion  may  be  either 
close  or  remote ;  a  relation  direct  or 
indirect.  What  is  connected  has  some 
conomon  principle  on  which  it  de- 
pends;  wnat  is  related  has  somt 
likeness  with  tlie  object  to  which  it^ 
is  related,  it  is  a  part  of  som^ 
whole. 

It  te  odd  to  consider  tbe  conncarfsM 
detpotltm  and  barbarltj,aod  bow  tbeinakfaf « 
peri^m  more  than  oian,  makes  tbe  rert  le» 


Alt  mankbid  are  to  reCofed,  that  care  is  to ' 
taken,  in  thiogi  to  which  all  are  liable^  JM 
not  mention  what  concerns  one  In 
shall  dSigust  another.  •  9] 

CONNEXION,  V,  Intercounem 

TO     CONQUER,    VANQUISHf 

SUBDUE,   OVERCOME, 

SURMOUNT. 

CONQUER,  in  FremA  am^erirr 


CONQUER. 


CONQUER. 
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Latin  amguiro,  compounded  of  con 
And  guero^  signifies  to  seek  or  try  to 
g»n  an  object. 

VANQUISH  IS  in  French  vaincre^ 
Latin  vinco,  Greek  {ptr  mdaiheun) 
MtfVf  Hebrew  natiach. 

SUBDUEy  Latin  subdo,  signifies  to 
give  or  pat  under. 

OVERCOME,  compounded  ofcfcer 
and  come,  signifies  to  come  over  or  get 
the  masterr  over  one. 

SURMOUNT^  in  French  surmon" 
ttTj  compounded  of  iur  over  and 
monttr  to  mount,  signifies  to  rise 
above  any  one. 

Persons  or  tbii^  are  conquered 
or  subdued;  peraons  only  are  van* 
fished.  An  enemy  or  a  country  is 
conquered  ;  a  foe  is  vanquished;  peo' 
Tg^e  vn  subdued. 

We  comquer  an  enemy  by  whatever 
means  we  gain  the  masteiy  over  him ; 
we  vanfuisk  biro,  when  by  force  we 
make  bun  yield ;  we  subdue  him  by 
whatever  means  we  check  in  him  the 
spirit  of  resistance.  A  Christian  tries 
to  conquer  his  enemies  by  kindnei^s 
and  generosity;  a  warrior  tries  to 
vanquish  them  in  the  field ;  a  prudent 
monarch  tries  to  subdue  his  reoellious 
subjects  by  a  due  mixture  of  clemency 
and  rigor. 

One  may  be  vanquithed  in  a  single 
battle;  one  is  Mubdued  only  by  the 
most  violent  and  persevering  measures. 
William  the  First  conquered  Eugland 
by  vanquishing  his  rival  Harold ;  after 
which  be  completely  subdued  the 
English. 

Alexander    having  vanquished   all 
the  enonies  that  opposed  him,   and 
SMkiued  all  the  nations  with  whom  he 
waned,   &ncied    that   he   had    con^ 
qsered  the  whole  world,  and  is  said 
to  have  wept  at  the  idea  that  there 
^vere  no  more  worids  to  conquer.    He 
kimself  was  at  last  vanquished  by  the 
<lcadlisst  of  foes;  namely,  drunken- 
ness. 

Vanquish  is  used  only  in  the  proper 

icpie;  conquer  and  subdue  are  like- 

^  employed  figuratively,  in  which 

iQise  they  are  analogous  to  overcome 

\       *ttl  surmount.  That  is  conquered  and 

\       foidited which  is  in  the  mind;  that 

^  ooercome  and  surmounted  which  is 

■      either  internal  or  extenial.    We  con^ 

Vier  and  overcome  what  makes  no 

8^  resistance;  we  subdue  and  sur^ 


mount  what  is  violent  and  strong  in 
its  opposition ;  dislikes,  attachments, 
and  feelings  in  general,  either  for  or 
against,  are  conquered;  unruly  and 
tumultuous  passions  are  to  be  sub" 
dued ;  n  man  conquers  himself;  he 
subdues  his  spirit. 

One  ccnqvcrs  by  ordinary  means 
and  cfTorts ;  one  subdues  by  extraor- 
dinary means.  Antipathies  when 
cherished  in  early  life,  are  not  easily 
conquered  in  riper  years :  nothing 
but  a  previuling  sense  of  religion,  and 
a  perpetual  fear  of  God,  can  ever 
subdue  the  rebellious  wills  and  propeu- 
bities. 

It  requires  determination  and  forcf* 
to  conquer  and  overcome ;  patience 
and  perseverance  to  subdue  and  sur- 
mount.  Prejudices  and  prepossessions 
are  overcome ;  obstacles  and  ditlicul- 
ties  are  surmounted  :  it  too  frequently 
happens  that  those  who  are  eager  to 
overcome  their  prejudices,  in  order  to 
dispose  themselves  fi^r  the  reception 
of  new  opinions,  fall  into  greater 
errors  than  those  they  have  aban- 
doned :  nothing  truly  great  has  ever 
been  effected  where  great  difficulties 
have  not  been  encountered.  It  is  the 
characteristic  of  geuius  to  surmount 
every  difficulty :  Alexander  conceived 
that  he  could  overcome  nature  herself, 
and  Hannibal  succeeded  in  this  very 
point :  there  were  scarcely  any  obsta- 
cles which  she  opposed  to  him  that 
he  did  not  surmount  by  prowess  and 
perseverance. 

Whoever  aims  at  Christian  perfec- 
tion must  strive  with  God's  assistance 
to  conquer  avarice,  pride,  and  every 
inordinate  pro^tcnsity ;  to  suMue wratli, 
anger,  lust,  and  every  carnal  appetite; 
to  overcome  temptations,  and  to  sur- 
mount trials  and  impediments  which 
obstruct  his  course. 

Realgtey 
Spriagi  from  the  lUeot  ctnquut  of  oanelvau 

Thohmh. 

There  are  two  parts  la  our  natore.  The  in* 
flerlor  part  Is  gcoeraU^  moeh  strnncer,  and  has 
alwajf  the  start  of  reason  ;  which,  if  It  were  not 
aided  by  relieioa,  wonid  almost  nnltersallj  be 
vtm^uUhed.  Baaan-Kr. 

Socretes  and  Marcus  Anvcllns  are  io^aneet  of 
men,  who  by  the  stsrngth  of  phllo^phy  hsTios 
mkdued  thuir  paaskMU,  are  cdcbratMl  for  gnoU 
hatbands.  SrFCTATOii. 

The  patient  mind  by  yleliiaf  orcrc ame*. 


262    CONSCIENTIOUS. 


CONSENT. 


ActMted  b7  Mine  high  pwRton,  a  mim  coo- 
tdnm  great  detifns,  and  tmrmounit  all  dUBcnl- 
tiM  is  the  ezfCDlion.  Blauu 

CONQUEROR,    VICTOR. 

These  terms,  though  derived  from 
the  preceding  verbs  {v.  To  conquer, 
vanquishi^,  hsLve,  notwithstanding,  cha- 
racteristics peculiar  to  themselves. 

A  conqueror  is  always  supposed  to 
add  something  to  his  possessions ;  a 
victor  gains  nothing  but  the  superio- 
rity :  there  is  no  conquest  where  there 
is  not  something  gotten  ;  there  is  no 
victory  where  there  is  no  contest: 
all  conquerors  are  not  victorsy  nor  all 
victors  conquerors :  those  who  take 
possession  of  other  men's  lands  by 
force  of  arms  make  a  conquest ;  those 
who  excel  in  any  trial  of  skill  are  the 
victors. 

Monarchs  when  they  wage  a  suc- 
cessful war  are  mostly  conquerors ; 
combatants  who  compel  their  adver- 
saries to  yield  are  victors, 

Ood  avhti  uf  In  the  virtooos  conflict,  and 
vill  crown  the  conqueror  with  denial  mrardf. 

BbAia. 
Proad  Oyai  and  Us  train, 
la  triamph  rode  die  rietor*  ot  the  maia. 

DaTim. 

coNSANGuiNiry,  V.  Kindred. 

CONSCIENTIOUS,   SCRUPULOUS. 

CONSCIENTIOUS,  from  con- 
scienccy  marks  the  quality  of  having 
a  nice  conscience. 

SCRUPULOUS,  from  Kruplf,  sig- 
nifies  the  quality  of  having  a  scruple. 
Scruple,  in  Latin  scrupuius  a  little 
hard  stone,  which  in  walking  gives 
pain. 

Conscientious  is  to  scrupulous  as  a 
whole  to  a  part.  A  conscientious  man 
IS  so  altogether;  a  scrupulous  man 
may  have  only  particular  scruples: 
the  one  is  therefore  always  taken  in  a 
good  sense ;  and  the  other  at  least  in 
an  indifferent,  if  not  a  bad  sense. 

A  conscientioui  man  does  nothing 
to  offend  his  conscience ;  but  a  scru- 
pulous  man  has  often  his  scruples  on 
trifling  or  minor  points :  the  Pharisees 
were  scrupulous  without  being  conr 
scientious  :  we  must  therefore  strive 
to  be  conscientious  without  being  over 
scrupulous, 

A  eontcientious  penon  wonUl  rather  diitmst 
hiiowBJndfmeBtthancoadefoaUsiipeeiei.  He 
woaMtaj,  i  have  ofaierrcd  without  atteDthNi,OT 


taObpafftJ. 

rep«tatkm,tbatl 
aaftonaa  I 


jg^Sed  BpoB  CReneoas  BMtttaM;  I  h«v» 

to  pfofiMloB  whea  1  oucht  to  have  attended  tto 

coodact.  Boi 

I  have  hem  m  wrj  termpuimu 
'calar,  of  not  battlni;  any  maa^ 
have  ftMhefMBMitloaiiir  etni 
coalil  not  Bane  with  honor. 

CONSCIOUS,  V.  Aware* 

TO  BB  CONSCIOUS,  t;.  Tofeel. 

TO  CONSECRATE,  V.  To  dedw 
cote. 

TO   CONSENT,   PERMIT,  ALLOW. 

CONSENT,  V.  To  accede, 

PERMIT,  in  French  permeiire, 
Latin  permitta,  compounded  d  per 
and  mittOy  signifies  to  fiend  or  Jet  go 
past. 

ALLOW,  V,  Toadnutf^iUm. 

The  idea  of  determiniiig  tfao  eonduct 
of  others  by  some  authoriied  act  of 
one*s  own  is  common  to  these  termty 
but  under  various  circumstanoM.  Thejr 
express  either  the  act  of  an  equal  or  n 
superior. 

As  the  act  of  an  eqnal  we  contend 
to  that  in  which  we  have  an  intereit  $ 
we  permit  or  allom  what  is  fer  the 
accommodation  of  others :  we  mUom 
by  abstaining  to  oppose ;  we  permit 
by  a  direct  expression  of  our  will; 
contracts  are  formed  by  die  amseni 
of  the  parties  who  are  iaterasted. 
The  proprietor  of  an  estate  perwsiU 
his  fiienas  to  sport  on  his  grounds;  be 
allows  of  a  passage  through  his  piur 
mises.  It  is  sometimes  prudent  t» 
consent ;  complaisant  to  pemuif  ^aoi 
natured  or  weak  to  allow. 

When  applied  to  superion,  emuent 
is  an  act  of  private  authority;  permit 
and  allom  are  acts  of  private  or  pablie 
authority :  in  the  first  ease,  fousnrf 
respects  matters  of  serious  iapoit- 
ance ;  permit  and  allow  regard  ttose 
of  an  indifferent  nature :  a  {Nureot  coa- 
ients  to  the  establishment  of  hb  duld- 
ren  ;  he  permits  them  to  read  certaiD 
books;  he  allows  them  to  ooaverse 
with  him  familiarly. 

We  must  pause  before  we  ^ve  our 
consent ;  it  is  an  express  sanction  to 
the  conduct  of  others;    it  involvea 
our  own  judgment,  and   tlie    future 
interests  of  those  who  are  under  oar 
control.    This  is  not  always  so 
sary  in  permitting  and  miUmimg ;  d 
are  partial  aotiaos,  wiuck  ni|UM 


CONSEQUENCE. 


CONSIDER. 
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itefB  tfaui  the  bare  esardte  of  antho- 
rit/y  and  infolve  no  other  conseqiMoca 
dian  the  temporarj  pleaiure  of  the 
paitiee  coooened.  nblic  measures 
an  permUted  nndaliowtdf  bnt  uBwa 
eptuaUed  to.  The  law  permits  or 
ailows ;  or  the  person  who  is  autbo- 
riied  permits  or  alUms.  Permit  in 
thia  case  retain  its  positive  sense; 
Mm  ito  negative  scDse,  as  before. 
Oovamment  perwiits  individoals  to  fit 
oat  privateers  in  time  of  war :  when 
mapstratei  are  not  viralant,  many 
thin^  will  be  done  wnidi  are  not 
aiiamed,  A  jndgp  is  not  permitted  to 
pass  any  sentenee^  bnt  what  is  strictly 
ooolbniiahla  m  Jaw :  every  man  who 
is  aocosed  is  aUotoed  to  plead  his  own 
caasoy  or  entrust  it  to  anotlier,  as  he 
thinks  fiL 


O  Ml  Mr  wiww  mft  filatj  teat  I 

Vor  b  ■  ilM^  bel  hj  its  owa  coiwml.  DiVDiii. 

tkumt,  ftad  bis  cooicteaee 
WiUDoC^erwAMntodwjtt.        JUmmlpo. 

f  ttia  thr  ftffdtvt  Monlirtt  «l/«w  Ibrmt  of 
964am  !•  b«  wed,  vtlbovC  rnncb  n^juA  to  their 
Hb-nU  accinmiiou.  JonNMH. 

TO  GONSBNT,  V.  To  occcde. 

TO  CONSENT,   V.  To  OSSCTU, 
CONSBQUENCB,    RBSULT. 

CONSEQUENCE,  in  French  con- 
scgaenoe,  Latin  consepientia,  from 
cflfRienior  to  follow,  signifies  the  thing 
that  follows  in  connection. 

RESULT,  in  French  resuUe,  Latin 
resalfo^  orreia^iit  and  resilio  to  re- 
boimd,  signifies  that  which  springs  or 
booDds  hadk  from  another  thing. 

Conjefttcaces  flow  of  themselves 
from  the  natnre  of  things ;  results  are 
dmwn.  Consequences  proceed  from 
actions  in  general;  results  proceed 
from  particnlar  efforts  and  attempts. 
Cimsequences  are  good  or  bad ;  results 
•rs  soccessfnl  or  unsuccessfnl. 

We  endeavoor  to  avert  consequences 
wUcb  threaten  to  be  bad ;  we  endea- 
vour to  prodooe  results  that  are  ac- 
tanfing  to  mar  wishes.   Not  to  foresee 
the  consequences  which  are  foreseen 
I9  others,  evinces  a  more  than  ordi- 
■Jfy  share  of  indiscretion  and  infatua- 
M,    To  calculate  on  a  favourable 
^^ttdt  from  an  ill-judged  and  ili-cze- 
^Uti  enterprise,  only  proves  a  con- 
"■tent  blindness  in  the  projector. 

^■'■■ij  fR«i  diawi  aflw  H  a  Atml  train  of 


The  itair  of  tlw  worM  b  rmitlimallj  chaHEhiir, 
aad  Booe  can  tell  the  re»ult  of  the  mni  vldi- 

■itode.  JOttHMIM. 

CONSBQUSNCB,  V.  Effect. 
coNSEQUBNCE,  V.  Event. 
coNSKQUBNCB,  V.  Importance. 
coNSBQUEVTLT,  V.  Naturally. 
coNSEQUBNTLY,  V.  Therefore. 

TO   CONSIDBR,  TO    RBFLBCT. 

CONSIDER,  in  French  considerer, 
Latin  cousidero,  a  fiu:tative,  from  con- 
Jtdo  to  sit  down,  signifies  to  make  to 
settle. 

REFLECT,  in  Latin  reflecto,  com- 
pounded of  re^gid  JiectOp  signifies  to 
turn  back  or  upon  itself. 

The  operation  of  thought  is  express* 
ed  by  these  two  words,  but  it  varies 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  action. 

Consideration  is  employed  for  prac- 
tical purposes  ;  reflection  for  matters 
of  speculation  or  moral  improvement. 
Common  objects  call  for  consideration  ; 
the  workings  of  the  mind  itself,  or 
objects  purely  spiritual,  occupy  reftec* 
tion.  It  IS  necessary  to  consider  wliat 
is  proper  to  be  done,  before  we  take 
any  step;  it  is  consistent  with  our 
natures,  as  ratior.til  beings,  to  refiect 
on  what  wc  are,  what  we  ought  to 
be,  and  what  we  shall  be. 

Without  consideration  we  shall 
naturally  commit  the  most  flagrant 
errors;  without  reflection  we  shall 
never  understand  our  duty  to  our 
Maker,  our  neighbour,  and  ourselves. 

He  who  contiden  of  a  thing  with  pn>judioe 
hu  judged  the  eaue  before  he  bean  It.    Soim. 

Whopver  reflect*  freqnmtly  on  the  nnontalBty 
ef  hh  own  daratfon,  will  tnd  ont  that  the  tCata 
of  othcn  h  not  BMMe  penaaaeat  ttan  Ui  ewa. 


TO  CONSIDER,   REGARD. 

CONSIDER,  V.  To  consider, 
fleet. 

REGARD,  V,  CarCy  concern. 

There  is  most  caution  in  considering  ; 
most  attention  in  regarding. 

I1ie  circumstances,  situation,  ad- 
vantages, disadvantages,  and  the  like, 
are  objects  of  consideration ;  personal 
character,  abilides,  and  qualities,  ar* 
okgects  of  regard.  A  want  of  eoaji- 
deratien  leads  a  person  to  form  a  very 
unfiur  judgment  of  otbere;  a  want 
of  regard  roakee  them  rtjgMrdlmt  of 
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CONSIGN. 


their  comfort,  conveniencey  and  le- 
spectability.  We  ought  to  have  a 
contideration  for  all  who  are  in  our 
service,  not  to  demand  more  of  them 
than  what  we  may  reasonably  expect : 
we  ought  at  all  times  to  have  a  regard 
for  oar  own  credit  and  respectabdity, 
among  those  who  are  witnesses  of  our 
conduct. 

I  eoiuMer  Che  wdI  of  man  u  the  rain  of  n 
gloriont  ^  of  bulldiofi,  Sisbue. 

I  rtgmrd  trade  not  onlj  u  hi^lj  ndvanta(eoo« 
to  the  eonmioa  weaUb  In  iwiMnl,  hot  m  the  most 
■atonl  and  lik^  method  of  making  a  man^ 
iortane.  Budobu. 

CON8IDBRATX,   V.  Thoughtful. 

CONSIDBRATIOI«^»  REASON. 

CONSIDERATION  signifies  the 
thing  contidered  (v.  To  consider,  re- 
flect), 

REASON,  V.  Cause,  reason. 

CoTUMffra^tons  influence  our  actions ; 
they  are  a  species  of  motives :  reason 
determines  our  belief  or  our  conduct. 
Considerations  are  restrictive  or  ne- 

gative;  reasons  are  positive.  We  may 
ave  powerful  considerations  for  for- 
bearing to  act,  and  powerful  reasons 
for  adopting  one  line  of  conduct  in 
preference  to  another. 

Considerations  are  almost  alvtrays 
personal,  affecting  either  our  own  in- 
terest or  that  of  others ;  reasons  are 
genera],  and  vary  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  subject .  No  consideration 
of  proiic  or  advantage  should  induce  a 
person  to  forfeit  his  word.  The  rea- 
sons which  men  assign  for  their  con- 
duct are  often  as  absurd  as  they  are 
false. 

The  follj  of  awribing  temporal  pvnlfhmentt 
to  anj  particular  crinm,  majr  appear  from  te- 
leial  eQin$tderati»nt.  Adoimh. 

The  reannt  afslirned  In  a  law  of  the  S6(h 
year  of  Edward  III.  for  having  plena  and  jndge- 
menti  in  the  Bngliih  tonsne,  might  have  been 
nrgod  for  having  the  lawi  themtelvoB  in  that  Ian* 
goage.  TriiWBrTT. 

TO  CONSIGN,  COMMIT,  ENTRUST. 

CONSIGN,  in  French  consigner, 
Latin  ccnsi^no,  compounded  of  con 
and  signo,  signifies  to  seal  for  a  spe- 
cific purpose,  also  to  deposit. 

COMMIT,  in  French  commettre, 
Latin  committo,  compounded  of  com 
and  mitto  to  put  together,  signifies  to 
put  into  a  person's  hands. 


ENTRUST,  compoonded  of  m  nd 
trmsty  signifies  to  pat  in  trust. 

llie  idea  of  transferring  from  one's 
self  to  the  care  of  another  is  common 
to  these  terms.  What  is  consigned  b 
either  given  absolutely  away  from 
one's  sdf,  or  only  conditionally  for 
one's  own  purpose :  what  is  commii' 
ted  or  entrusted  is  given  oonditionaUy. 
A  person  consigns  his  property  over  to 
another  by  a  deed  in  law ;  a  merchant 
consigns  his  goods  to  another,  to  dis- 
pose of  them  for  his  advantage;  he 
commits  the  management  of  his  biui- 
ness  to  his  clerks,  and  entrusts  them 
with  the  care  of  his  property. 

Consign  expresses  a  more  positive 
measure  than  commit,  and  commii  than 
entrust.  When  a  child  is  consigned 
to  the  care  of  another,  it  is  an  uncon- 
ditional surrender  of  one's  trust  into 
the  hands  of  another ;  bat  any  person 
may  be  committed  to  the  care  of  an- 
other with  various  limitations;  and 
when  he  is  entrusted  to  his  care,  it  is 
both  a  partial  and  temporaiy  matter, 
referring  mostly  to  his  personal  safety, 
and  that  only  for  a  limited  time.  A 
parent  does  most  wisely  to  consign 
the  whole  management  of  his  child's 
education  to  one  individual,  in  whom 
he  can  confide ;  if  he  commit  it  in  part 
only  to  any  one's  care,  the  deficiency 
in  the  charge  is  hkely  to  remain  on- 
supplied;  m  infancy  children  most 
be  more  or  less  entrusted  to  the  care 
of  servants,  but  prudent  parents  will 
diminish  the  frequency  of  tbe»e  occa- 
sions as  much  as  possible. 

Papers  are  consigned  to  an  editor 
of  a  work  for  his  selection  and  ar- 
rangement. The  inspection  of  any 
public  work  is  committed  to  proper 
officers*  A  person  is  entrusted  with 
a  secret. 

Consign  and  commit  are  used  in  a 
figurative  sense.  A  thing  is  coas^gnetf 
to  destrpction,  or  committed  to  the 
flames.  Deatji  consigns  many  to  an 
untimely  grave :  a  writer  commits 
his  thoughts  to  the  press. 

And  oft  I  wMi,  amidit  tbe  wnie,  f  o  find. 
Bone  ipot  to  ml  happiaMi  cmu^^kV. 

Ooi 


In  a  wry  ihott  time  Lady  MaedaifeM 
aM»fed  har  aoa  tnm  hn  ti^bt,  ^ 
hia  to  the  care  of  a  poor  woman. 

JomnoR^  Idwm  or  8aviob«» 

leaiUi  wtt  looe  pie? ailed  «p<»  by  Mi 
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iMiliiBtothaviadi.  Joai 

tock  fqul  !■  tMrntuml  late- 
gilt§t  I  o«iht  Ja  roMioB  pradrae*  to  ter  CmI 
plaj  tnm  •■  lD4%nt  ptnoa  ratbrr  thta  flrom 
oa»  viow  rfiriirinm  Mem  to  bare  placed 
tfce  bMO  tfpUtfaa  o>  mcmej.  TMi 
iho  CMUBOBVwltb  f«E«d  har 
HlVMU  M  Iko  ItCat  to  be  «jUraufed 
rllh  her  btefceit  CBplojawate.  Aoouoa. 
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CON8ISTRNT,  V.  Compatible. 
CONSISTENT,  V.  Consonont, 

TO  COMSOLKy  SOLACE,  COMFORT. 

CONSOLE  and  SOLACE  are  de- 
rired  from  the  same  sourre,  in  French 
conMoler^  Latin  coiuolor  and  folatium, 
possibly  from  JoAm  the  ground,  which 
nonrisms  all  thines. 

COMFORT,  V.  Comfort. 
CanrnAe  and  wlace  denote  the  re- 
lieving of  ^in;  comfort  marks  the 
commmucatioo  of  positive  pleasure. 
We  umiole  others  with  words;  we 
canaoU  or  mlace  ourselves  with  re- 
flectfoos;  we  comfort  by  words  or 
deeds.  Coiuoie  is  used  on  more  im- 
portant occasions  than  solace.  We 
am$oie  our  friends  when  they  meet 
with  affictions;  we  wlace  ourselves 
when  we  meet  with  disasters;  we 
comfort  those  who  stand  in  need  of 
comfort. 

The  greatest  CDfuolo/icm  which  we 

can  enjoy  on  the  death  of  our  friends 

is  derived  from  the  hope  that  they  have 

exchanged  a  state  of  imperfection  and 

sorrow  for  one  that  is  full  of  pure  and 

unmixed  felicity.    It  is  no  small  solace 

to  us  in  the  midst  of  all  our  troubles, 

to  consider  that  they  are  not  so  bad 

ts  that  they  mieht  not  have    been 

vone.    The  comforts  which  a  person 

enjoys  may  be  considerablv  enhanced 

^  the  comparison  with  what  he  has 

fonnerljr  suffered. 

b  aSelioM  men  geoenilly  draw  tbeir  cohm- 
Mmi  mA  of  book!  of  monlttj,  which  Indeed 
■i  tf  ptiit  BM  to  fbrtifj  and  ilfeiigthea  Che 
■■i  ■phu  Che  iopicMkNu  of  ■orrow. 

AostMH. 

Hithit  vadffgoei  the  Iktigiie  of  labour  moiC 
"^  Ml  voBilaeM  with  the  cootemplatton  of 
IfeRvaid.  Jomitoii. 

If  •«  aflktiom  an  Ucht,  we  ihall  be  com- 
'**('ky  ihe  compaihoB  we  make  between  o«r- 
"^  Md  ow  Mlov  ufincfB.  Adhiob. 

CONSONANT,  ACCORDANT, 
CONSISTENT. 

^NSONANT,   from   the  Latin 


i 


eotuonam,  participle  of  ron  and  sonti 
to  sound  tof^ether,  signifies  to  sound, 
or  be  in  unison  or  harmony. 

ACCORDANT,  from  accord  (v.  To 
agree\  signifies  the  quality  of  ac- 
cording. 

CONSISTENT,  from  the  Latin 
consistens,  participle  of  consisio,  or 
con  and  sisto  to  place  together,  signi- 
fies the  quality  of  being  able  to  stand 
in  unison  together. ) 

Consonant  is  employed  in  matters 
of  representation;  accordant  in  mat- 
ters of  opinion  or  sentiment;  consistent 
in  matters  of  conduct.  A  particular 
passage  is  consonant  witii  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  Scriptures ;  a  particular 
account  is  accordant  with  all  one  hears 
and  sees  on  a  subject;  a  person's 
conduct  is  not  consistent  with  his  sta- 
tion. 

The  consonance  of  the  whole  Scrip- 
tures in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
with  regard  to  the  character,  dignity, 
and  mission  of  our  Blessed  Saviour, 
has  iustly  ^iven  birth  to  that  form 
which  constitutes  the  established  reli- 
gion of  England.  Tlie  accordance  of 
the  prophecies  respecting  our  Saviour 
with  the  event  of  his  birth,  life,  and 
suiTcrin^s,  arc  incontestable  evidences 
of  his  being  the  true  Messiah.  The 
consistency  of  a  man's  practice  with 
his  profession  is  the  only  criterion  of 
his  sincerity. 

Consonant  is  opposed  to  dissonant ; 
accordant  to  discordant ;  consistent  to 
inconsistent.  Consonance  is  not  so 
positive  a  thing  as  either  accordance 
or  consistency/,  which  respect  real 
events,  circumstances,  ana  actions. 
Consonance  mostly  serves  to  pro%'e  the 
truth  for  any  thing,  but c/t«onafice does 
not  prove  its  falsehood  until  it  amouuts 
to  direct  discordance  or  inconsittencjf. 
There  is  a  dissonance  in  the  accounts 
given  by  the  four  Evangelists  of  our 
Saviour,  wliich  serves  to  prove  the 
absence  of  all  collusion  and  imposture, 
since  there  is  neither  discordance  nor 
inconsistency  in  what  they  have  re- 
lated or  omitted. 

Our  Mfh  Ifl  the  dbooTerfiei  of  the  Goipel  win 
raceif  e  conflroialkm  rnm  discenlnc  tbeir  cemn-' 
nance  whh  the  natuial  Moduicata  of  the  homaa 
heart.  Buluu 

The  ditfewceb  of  good  and  evil  la  actlooi  ia 
not  founded  on  arbKrary  opfolona  or  bnlltulloaB, 
b«t  la  the  natare  of  tbingis  mad  (he  aatara  of 
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CQKSnTUTB, 


MIIMB  nliid* 


or  fi« 

Blaib. 


Kcrp  OBC  eoiuittent  pita  rrom  end  to  end* 

JiBOUOH. 

CONSPICUOUS,  V.  Distin* 
gtdshed. 

CONSPICUOUS,  V.  Prominent. 
CONSPIRACY,  v.  Combination, 

CONSTANXy,   STABILITY, 
BTBADINESS,   FIRMNESS. 

CX)NSTANCY,  in  French  am- 
M^nce,  Latin  conttantiat  from  conttant 
•nd  cenMOf  compounded  of  con  and 
9to  to  stand  by  or  dose  to  a  thing,  sig- 
iiifies  the  qimlity  of  adhering  to  the 
thing  that  has  been  once  chosen. 

STABILITY,  in  French  HabilUc, 
Latin  gtabilitas  from  UabilU  and  ito  to 
stand,  signifies  the  quality  of  being 
able  to  stand. 

STEADINESS,  frt)m  Ueady  or 
^aidf  Saxon  iteiigy  high  German 
staHigf  Greek  craaccf  rrabuc  and 
frrvfAt  to  stand,  signifies  a  capacity  for 
standing* 

FIRMNESS,  from  firme,  in  French 
Jtrmt^  Latin ^rmtis,  comes  from  fero 
to  bear,  signifying  the  quality  of  bear- 
11^  upholding,  or  keeping. 

CbfMfancy  respects  the  affections ; 
^Mik^  the  opinions;  sieadineu  the 
action  or  the  motives  of  action;  Jim^ 
aof  the  purpose  or  resolution. 

*  Constancy  prevents  from  changing, 
and  furnishes  tne  mind  with  resources 
against  weariness  or  disgust  of  the 
same  object ;  itpresen-es  and  supports 
an  attachment  under  every  change  of 
circumstances :  UabilUy  prevents  from 
varying,  it  bears  up  the  mind  against 
the  moveroeuti  uf  levity  or  curiosity, 
which  a  diversity  of  objects  migfit  pro- 
duce :  steadiuesi  prevents  from  deviat- 
ing ;  it  enables  the  mind  to  bear  up 
against  the  influence  of  humour,  which 
temperament  or  outward  circum- 
stances might  produce;  il  fixes  on 
one  course  and  keeps  to  it:  ^nnr 
u€8$  prevents  from  yielding;  it  gives 
the  mind  strength  against  all  the  at- 
tacks to  which  it  may  be  exposed ; 
it  makes  a  resistance,  and  comes  off 
triumphant. 

Contiancy,  among  lovers  and  friends, 
k  the  favourite  theme  of  poets  ;  the 


world  has,  however,  afibided  but  Unr 
ori^nals  from  which  they  conk)  copy 
their  pictures  :  they  have  mostly  ae- 
scribed  what  is  desirable  rather  than 
what  is  real.  Stahilitw  of  character 
is  esscnrial  for  those  who  are  to  oobh 
mand,  for  how  can  they  govern  others 
who  cannot  govern  their  own  thoughts  f 
Steadineu  of  deportment  is  a  great 
recommendation  to  those  who  have  to 
obey  :  how  can  any  one  perform  his 
part  well  who  suiters  himself  to  be 
perpetually  interrupted  ?  JPinaaess  of 
character  is  indispensable  in  the  sup- 
port of  principles:  there  aie  many 
occasions  in  which  this  part  of  a  man's 
character  is  likely  to  be  put  to  a  se- 
vere test. 

Constancy  is  opposed  to  fickleness ; 
Mtahility  to  chan^eablenesi ;  steoi/in^ss 
to  flightiness ;  Jurmntu  to  pliancy. 

WiCbMit  ea««(«iugr  then  k  BcMlcr  Imt, 
frtanddiiii,  B«r  vtotBr,  la  IW  wsrti.      AaonaB. 

With  God  then  b  m  fsiiililwew,  vhk  wi 
tbrre  il  no  gtmbiUif.  Vfrtna  wd  tte  dirUt 
the  empire  of  bit  mind,  lad  vWtv  sad  taUg 
altcTDalcljr  rale  blm.  Blau. 

A  Buuljr  iUadintat  tt  eoodact  h  tbm  oIOmI 
we  are  ahraji  to  keep  In  view.  IIuib. 

A  corrupted  and  evlltj  imb  caa 
(ne  ftnmnem  of  hetit. 


CONSTANT,  V.  CofitinuoL 
CONSTANT,  i\  Durable. 

CONSTBRNATION,   V»  AUxmiU 

TO   CONSTITUTE,   APPOINT, 
DBPUTB. 

CONSTITUTE,  in  Latin  tmutitMr 
tus,  participle  uf  canstkuOf  that  is  coa 
and  titUvo  to  phice  together,  sipufies 
here  to  put  or  place  for  a  specific 
purpose. 

APPOINT,  V,  To  appokU. 

DEPUTE,  in  French  detmter.Jjm 
deputOf  compounded  of  ae  and  pttto 
to  esteem  or  nbsign,  signifiet  to  aisip 
a  certain  office  to  a  person. 

The  act  of  choosine  some  perMXi  or 
persons  for  an  office,  is  compreheBded 
under  all  these  terms :  comiitutt  is 
a  more  solemn  act  than  appaint^  sod 
this  than  depute :  to  constitute  is  the 
act  of  a  body ;  to  appoint  and  dq^ 
either  of  a  body  or  an  individual :  ^^ 
community  anuiitnJtct  any  one  tbeir 
leader;  a  monarch  e^ppoint*  his  miniS' 


CONSTITUTE. 


C0N8TB  AINT. 


lets ;  in  Msembly  deputet  aome  of  its 

To  ecnttUMte  impliet  tba  act  of 
making  as  well  as  choosing;  Uus  office 
M  well  as  the  peisoa  is  pew :  in  ep- 
mmnting,  the  person  but  not  the  office 
is  new.  A  person  may  be  constUuied 
arbiter  or  joc^e  as  circumstances  may 
require;  a  soocessor  is  t^pointed  bat 
not  comdituted, 

Whoerer  is  cmuliiuted  is  invested 
with  supreme  autboritv  derived  from 
the  highest  sources  of  numan  power, 
eommon  oomeBt;  whoerer  is  ep- 
poinied  derives  hie  aethority  from  the 
anthoritv  of  others,  and  has  oonae- 
qneDtlyW  limited  power:  no  indi- 
vidual can  appokU  another  with  au- 
thority equal  to  bis  own:  whoever 
is  deputed  has  private  and  not  public 
authority ;  his  office  is  partial,  often 
couiioed  Co  the  particular  transaction 
of  an  iadividualff  or  a  body  of  indivi- 
duals. Acoofding  to  the  Romish  ra- 
ligiea,  the  Pope  is  coiutUuted  supreme 
few!  of  the  Christian  church  through- 
out the  whole  world;  governors  are 
mppointed  to  distant  pnivinces ;  per- 
sons are  depmied  to  present  petitions 
or  aMd^e  represMitations  to  goven»- 
meat. 

It  has  been  the  fashion  of  the  pre- 
sent day  to  speak  contemptuously  of 
all  cmuiUuUd  authorities:  the  ap^ 
jNMatmeats  made  by  government  are  a 
fimitfbl  source  of  discontent  for  those 
who  follow  the  trade  of  oppositioB : 
a  busy  malbtude,  when  agitated  by 
policical  discussions,  are  ever  ready  to 
wam  societies  and  send  deputationtp  ia 
Older  to  communicate  their  wishes  to 
their  rulers. 

Whaic  tWn  boo  cMuKticfttf  jad^e,  aabr- 
Wiwiiiirtiyniliirtt>ilwthcrBitaot,UwftofBaie 
Hntfiitteaataraljadce.  Burks. 

Tk»  101— llMi  flMC  CglMrtHM  fi—a  tmtk 
adk  Is  a  jmiamt  eonrt,  Uimt  a  comaritakmer 
*Mayp«|iiterft<>  ivp>ir  tQ  HIipAotoIa,  and  Co 
Nmi  hrta  kii  ooodert.  Roaaiiiwii. 

V  ttc  Cattmtm  dlnirviM  to  the  aalend■Nnli^ 
AwfcRam  awaUy  fbHoara  beCwem  mmahen 
*f1wyftuiu  each  Immm.  BbAcmoiiK. 

TO  coNSTmrra,  v.  To  form. 
coNSTiTcrrioNy  v.  Frame. 
coNSTiTcrriON,    V.    Govern" 

CONBTRAINT,    COMPULSION. 

CONSTRAINT,   from   cm/rain, 


Latin  eotutringo,  compounded  of  cms 
and  s^ringo,  signifies  this  act  of  straiiw 
ing  or  tying  together. 

a)JVIPULSION  signifies  the  act  of 
ooinnellin^  (v.  To  compel). 

1  nere  is  much  of  binding  in  caa« 
ttraint ;  of  violence  in  compulsions 
constraint  prevents  from  acting  agree* 
ably  to  the  will ;  compuiiion  mroes  to 
act  contrary  to  the  will :  a  soldier  ia 
the  ranks  moves  with  much  ceaif roinl^ 
and  is  often  subject  to  much  conmulm 
non  to  make  him  move  as  is  desired. 
Conttraint  may  arise  from  outward 
circumstances;  compultion  is  always 
produced  b^  some  active  agent :  the 
ibrms  of  civil  society  lay  a  proper 
conttraint  upon  the  behaviour  of 
men  so  as  to  render  them  agreeable 
to  each  other ;  the  arm  of  uie  civil 
power  must  ever  be  ready  to  compel 
those  who  wjU  not  submit  without 
cxmpulsion:  in  the  moments  of  relai- 
ation,  the  actions  of  children  should 
be  as  free  from  constraint  as  possible^ 
which  is  one  means  of  lessening  the 
necessity  for  compulsion  when  they 
are  called  to  the  performance  of  their 
duty. 

Comnnandn  an  ao  cantfralnlt.  If  I  q^j  thm 
I  do  it  freeljr.  Milv»n. 

Savifa  dffdMtd  Cbat  it  wm  bM  Ua  dM^a  to 
flij  from  jortke:  tkat  Im  lateaMI  Co  hare  ap- 
peared (to  appear)  at  tlM  bar  vlthDot  e^mpnU 
Hon.  JoHMoa. 

CONSTRAINT,  EBSTBAINT* 

CONSTRAINT,  v.  Constraint, 
compulsion, 

BJRSTRATNT,  v.  To  coerce,  re- 
strain. 

Constraint  respects  the  movements 
of  the  body  only ;  restraint  those  of 
the  mind,  and  the  ontward  actions : 
when  they  both  refer  to  the  outward 
actions,  we  say  a  person's  behaviour 
is  constrained;  his  feelings  ere  re- 
strained: \ie\s  conntrained  to  actor 
not  to  act,  or  to  act  in  a  certain  man- 
ner; he  is  restrained  from  acting  at 
all,  if  not  from  feeling :  the  conduct  is 
constrained  by  certain  prescribed 
rules,  by  discipline  and  oraer;  it  is 
restrained  by  parricnlar  motives : 
whoever  learns  a  mechanical  eierdse 
is  constrained  to  move  his  body  in  a 
certain  direction ;  the  fear  of  detection 
often  restrains  persons  from  the  oom* 
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CONSUME. 


CONSUMMATION. 


mission  of  Tioes  more  than  any  sense 
of  their  enonnity. 

The  behaviour  of  children  must  be 
more  cmutraintd  in  the  presence  of 
their  superiors  than  when  they  are  by 
themselves:  the  angry  passions  should 
at  all  times  be  ratrained.  A  person 
who  is  in  the  slightest  decree  con" 
ttrained  to  do  a  good  action,  does 
good  only  by  halves :  the  inordinate 
passions  and  propensities  of  men  are 
reitrained  bv  nothing  so  effectually  as 
religion;  whoever  is  retrained  by 
shame  only  may  seek  gratification 
onder  the  shelter  of  concealment. 

Wlien  fkwB  oMMtroliit  onlj  the  dkcs  of 
■Kiinlm  UiAmm  an  parlbnaed,  lltUe  depaid- 
ance  MB  1m  plaioed  OD  tlwtt.  Blau. 

WlmlrMtm^ntffdothejUewida'  vbo  kafe 
■ON(aidibcuoBdthegnvtt2  Bsassucr. 

TO  CONSTRUCT,  V.  To  build. 

TO  CONSULT,  DELIBERATE. 

CONSULT,  in  French  consuUer, 
Latin  consulto,  is  a  frequentative  of 
contulo,  signifying  to  counsel  together 
(v»  Advicey  counsel), 

DELIBERATE^  in  French  delibe- 
rer,  Latin  delibero,  compounded  of 
de  and  libro  or  libra  a  balance,  signi- 
ies  to  weigh  as  in  a  balance. 

ContuUations  always  require  two 
persons  at  least ;  deliberations  require 
many,  or  only  a  man's  self:  an  indi- 
vidual may  consult  with  one  or  many ; 
assemblies  commonly  deliberate :  ad- 
-vice  and  information  are  eiven  and  re- 
ceived in  consultations;  doubts,  diffi- 
culties, and  objections,  are  started  and 
removed  in  deliberations. 

We  communicate  and  hear  when  we 
consult;  we  pause  and  hesitate  when 
vre  deliberate :  those  who  have  to  co- 
operate must  frequently  consult  toge- 
ther; those  who  have  serious  mea- 
sures to  decide  upon  must  coolly  deli' 
berate. 

UI jw  (at  Hoowr  tdli  us)  made  a  Tojage  to 
Oia  KfioBt  of  the  dead,  to  eomuU  Temiai  how 
be  ibonld  retura  to  bb  coantry.  Addimk. 

Moloch  declara  bimtrlf  abraptljr  for  war, 
and  appean  Incensed  at  hb  companioas  for 
lotinc  w  orach  time  ai  even  to  deliberate  opon 
It.  AiHnMii. 

TO  CONSUME,  DESTROY,  WASTE. 

CONSUME,  in  French  consumer, 
Latin  consumo,  compounded  of  con 
and  sumOf  signifies  to  take  away  alto- 
gether. 


DESTROY,  in  Latin  destruoy  com* 
pounded  of  de  privative  and  struo  to 
build,  signifies  to  undo  or  scatter  that 
which  hfubeea  raised. 

WASTE,  firom  the  adjective  waste 
or  desert,  sigmfies  to  make  waste  or 
naked. 

The  idea  of  bringing  that  to  nothing 
which  has  been  something  is  common 
to  all  these  terms. 

What  is  consumed  is  lost  far  any 
future  purpose;  what  is  destroyed  is 
rendered  unfit  for  any  purpose  what- 
ever: consume  may  therefore  be  fo 
destroy  as  the  means  to  the  end ; 
things  are  often  destrojfed  by  being 
consumed :  when  food  »  consumed  it 
serves  the  intended  purpose;  but 
when  it  is  destroyed  it  serves  no  pur- 
pose, and  is  likewise  unfit  for  any. 

When  iron  is  consumed  by  rust,  or 
the  body  by  disease,  or  a  house  by  the 
flames,  the  things  in  these  cases  are 
literally  destroy^  by  eonsmmtion  : 
on  the  other  hand,  when  life  or  nealth 
is  taken  away,  and  when  tlungs  are 
either  worn  or  torn  so  as  to  be  useless, 
they  are  destroyed. 

In  the  figurative  signification  it  is 
synomymous  with  waste :  the  fiarmer 
implies  a  reducing  to  nothing;  the 
latter  conveys  also  the  idea  of  misuse : 
to  waste  is  to  consume  uselessly :  much 
time  is  consumed  in  complaining,  which 
might  be  employed  in  remedying  the 
evils  complained  of;  idlers  iMiste  their 
time  because  they  do  not  properiy  esti- 
mate its  value:  those  who  amssane 
their  strength  and  their  resonrces  in 
fruitless  endeavours  to  effect  what  is 
impracticable,  are  unfitted  for  doing 
what  might  be  beneficial  to  them- 
selves :  it  is  an  idle  waste  of  one^s 
powers  to  employ  them  in  building 
up  new  systems,  and  making  men 
dissatisfied  with  those  already  esta- 
blished. 

Mr.  Boyle,  ipeaking  of  a  certalo  Minaral,  toBi 
nt  Chat  a  man  may  eontume  Ut  whole  llfli  ia 
the  ttiklj,  wUhoot  arririnff  at  the  koowledfaoC 
Itsqvalitlca. 


Let  not  a  Scree  nnmlj  joj 

The  fettled  qolet  of  the  miad  denrvy.  Abdisoii. 

Fttr  thb  I  monro,  till  grief  or  dire  dlMaae 
Shall  «MfCe  the  form  vhoae  crime  it  waa  to 
pleaae.  Fws. 

COMSUMMATION,    COMPLETION. 

CONSXjMMAITON,  Latin  con- 


CONTACT. 


CONTAGION.        269 


summatio,  compounded  of  eon  and 
SEfWiMi  the  tuiDy  signifies  the  summing 
or  windine  ap  of  &e  whole ;  the  put- 
tins  &  ^QBi  period  to  any  concern. 

COMPLETION  sienifies  either  the 
act  of  oompletingy  or  ue  state  of  heing 
completed  (v.  7h  complete). 

The  arrival  at  a  conclusion  b  com- 
prehended in  both  these  terms,  but 
thev  diBbr  principally  in  application ; 
wishes  are  consummated;  plans  are 
completed:  we  often  flatter  ourselves 
that  the  completion  of  all  our  plans  will 
be  the  consiBMMf  ion  of  all  onrwishes, 
and  thus  expoee  ourselves  to  grievous 
disappointments:  the  contummatiom 
vf  the  nuptial  ceremony  is  not  always 
the  consummmation  of  hones  and  joys; 
it  is  frequently  the  beginning  of 
misery  ana  disappointment :  we  often 
sacrifice  much  to  the  completion  of  a 
purpose  which  we  afterwards  find  nut 
worth  the  labour  of  attaining. 

As  epithets,  consummate  is  employed 
only  in  a  bad  sense,  and  compute 
either  in  a  good  or  bad  sense  :  those 
who  are  regarded  as  complete  fools  are 
not  unfreqnently  consummate  knaves : 
the  theatre  is  not  the  only  place  for 
witnessing  a  farce ;  human  life  afTonls 
many  of  various  descriptions ;  among 
the  number  of  which  we  may  reckon 
those  as  complete  in  their  kind,  which 
arc  acted  at  elections,  where  consum- 
mate folly  and  consummate  hypocrisy 
are  practised  by  turns. 

It  ii  Ml  fo  be  dmibCed  but  U  wu  t  cootUsC 
praeficparall  that  hi  pralto-wottby,  which  made 
ker  capable  of  behuldliic  dratb,  not  as  the  dlwo- 
lalioo  bal  Cba  e»H9ummation  of  life.     8tb 


jia  oar  coaeern  ia  solely  with  that  period 
tbe  Inoorporation  of  the  two  laafoafes  waa 
laijifcforf.  Ic  iii  of  no  great  Importanoe  to  dcflei^ 
nlae  Ibe  pieclw  time  at  which  any  word  or 
nalaralited..  Ttbwuitt. 


CONSUMPTION,  v.  Decoy. 

CONTACT,  TOUCH. 

CONTACT,  Latin  contactus  par- 
ticiple of  contingOf  compoundecl  of 
con  and  tango  to  touch  together,  is 
distinpuibhed  from  the  simple  word 
TOUCH,  not  so  much  in  sense  as  in 
grammatical  construclion ;  the  former 
expres!»ing  a  state,  and  referring  to  two 
bodies  actually  in  that  state;  the  lat^ 
ter  on  the  other  hand  implying  the  ab- 
stract act  of  touching  :.wc  speak  of 
thingii  coming  or  being  in  contact,  but 


not  of  the  roafocl  instead  oftheloucA 
of  a  thing :  the  poison  which  comes 
from  the  poison-tree  is  so  powerful  in 
its  nature,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
come  in  contact  with  it  in  order  to  feel 
its  baneful  influence;  some  insects 
are  armed  with  stings  so  inconceivably 
sharp,  that  the  smtulest  touch  possiUa 
is  suflicient  to  produce  a  puncture  into 
the  flesh. 

We  are  attraeled  towards  eaeb  oChs  by  fgrns^ 
ral  sjmpatby,  bat  kept  back  turn  eentoet  tai 
peltate  Intereil.  Jobmsom. 

O  death  I  vbere  k  aewthjatliv?  Ografal 
wheie  is  thy  tlctoiyr  Where  are  the  tet^ 
rors  with  which  thoa  hast  so  loas  affkigbted  th« 
aatioBs  ?  At  the  touch  of  the  Dhrioe  rod,  thy 
vIsloDaiy  borrori  are  fled.  Blaib. 

CONTAGION,   INFECTION. 

BoTU  these  terms  imply  the  power 
of  communicating  something  bad,  but 
CONTAGION,  from  the  Latin  verb 
contingo  to  come  in  contact,  proceeds 
from  a  simple  touch ;  and  INFEC- 
TION, from  the  Latin  verb  injicio  or 
in  BXid  J'acio  lo  put  in,  proceeds  by  re- 
ceiving something  inwardly,  or  having 
it  infused. 

Some  things  act  more  properly  by 
contagion,  others  by  infection:  the 
more  powerful  diseases,  as  the  plague 
or  yellow  fever,  are  communicated  by 
contagion  ;  they  are  therefore  deno- 
minated contagious ;  the  less  virulent 
disorders,  as  fevers,  consumptions, 
and  the  like,  are  termed  infectious,  as 
they  are  communicated  by  the  less  ra- 
pid process  of  infection :  the  air  is 
contagious  or  infectious  according  to 
the  same  rule  of  distinction:  when 
heavily  overcharged  with  noxious  vaj 
pours  and  deadly  disease,  it  is  justly 
entitled  contagious,  but  in  ordinary 
cases  infectious.  In  the  figurarive 
sense,  vice  is  for  the  same  obvious 
reason  termed  contagious;  and  bad 
principles  are  denominated  infectious  : 
some  young  people,  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  shun  the  contagion  of  bad 
society,  are,  perhaps,  caught  by  the 
infection  of  bad  principles,  actmg  as 
a  slow  poison  on  the  moral  constitu- 
tion. 

If  I  send  my  soa  abroad.  It  is  seareeljr  poMibie 
to  keep  hloi  fron  the  reisaliif  centeff on  of 
radeaeat.  Locae. 

Bat  we  who  oaly  do  lafese, 
Tbe  rage  io  them  lil«  boat^ftes 
*Tb  oar  example  that  iattilt 
!■  then  the  f f|/fc«^)i  of  ear  Ult. 


872     CONTEMPLATE. 


COHTEMPLATE. 


Yet  Ml  for  tko»t 
Vorvkitlto  potent  victor  la  hio  ns« 
Can  QliB  hflel,  do  1  rvpcBt  or  danger 
TiMfb  efanngNI  In  ovtvud  ln«i«,  tbat  fti*d 


Aidklik 


ofi^iu'd 


MUTON* 


In  speaking  of  things  independently 
of  othersy  or  as  immediately  connected 
with  oonelvesy  all  these  terms  may  be 
sometimes  employed  in  a  good  or  an 
indifferoit  sense. 

When  we  contemn  a  mean  action, 
and  icom  to  conceal  by  falsehood 
what  we  are  called  upon  to  acknow- 
ledge, we  act  the  part  of  the  gentleman 
as  well  as  the  Christian;  but  it  is 
inconsistent  with  our  infirm  and  de- 
pendant condition,  that  we  should 
feel  inclined  to  dexpise  any  thing  that 
lalls  in  our  way  ;  much  less  are  we  at 
liberty  to  disdain  to  do  any  thing 
which  our  station  requires ;  we  ought 
to  think  notliing  unwortliy  of  us,  no- 
thing deeding  to  us,  but  that  which 
is  inconsistent  with  the  will  of  God  : 
there  are,  however,  too  many  who 
afiect  to  detpite  small  favors  as  not 
reaching  their  fancied  deserts,  and 
others  who  disdain  to  receive  any 
fiivor  at  all,  from  mistaken  ideas  of 
dependance  and  obligation. 

of  ipirit  ibonld  contemn  tbe  prate  of 


"nriee  btppj  Ihe^,  beneath  thefar  northern  iklei. 
Who  that  wont  ter,  the  fear  of  death,  dorpiw  ; 
Pwfokt  apptuii  hing  fhto,  and  bravel  j  foom 
To  iparathat  Mi  »hkh  man  to  mo«  letara. 

Rowa* 


It  k  hi  loaw  Mct  owlag  to  the  boonty  of  Pro- 
vldeacethat  rflndafwlwi'  a  eheap  and  Tvlgar  hap- 
placMythej  fhuneto  theanelTei  Imaictiiafy  foodc. 
In  whidi  then  It  nothing  can  rate  dedre  hat  the 
dMknlty  of  obtahdaf  thera.  Baaawrr. 

Vbtne  ditdmtnt  to  lead  an  ear 

Te  the  mad  peoplePk  seme  of  right.       Fbancu. 

TO  CONTEMPLATE,  MEDITATE, 
MUSE. 

CONTEMPLATE,  in  Latin  can- 
iempUUuM  participle  of  contempior, 
probably  comes  firom  templum  the 
temple,  that  being  the  place  most  fit- 
ted for  comtemplaJtion, 

MEDrrATE,  in  Latin  medUatus, 
participle  of  meditor,  is  probably 
changed  from  melitor,  in  Greek 
fA,»XfTAv  to  modulate  or  attune  the 
thouehts,  as  sounds  are  harmonised. 

MUSE  is  deiived  from  musa,  owing 


to  tbe  oonoexion  between  the  harmony 
of  a  song  and  tbe  harmony  of  tM 
thou^ts  in  muiing. 

Different  species  of  reflexion  are 
marked  by  these  terms. 

We  eontempiaie  what  is  present  or 
before  our  eyes ;  we  meditaie  oo  what 
IS  past  or  absent. 

The  heavens  and  all  the  works  of  tho 
Creator  are  objects  of  contonplitfuni ; 
the  ways  of  Providence  are  fit  suljects 
for  meditation.  One  mmsbs  on  the 
events  or  circnmstancet  which  have 
been  just  passing. 

I  ilnoere^  wbh  mymAt  vllh  JM  to 
ptele  the  wooden  of  God  la  the 
than  the  madocw  of  maa  oa  the  enifh. 


Bat  a  very  imall  part  of  the 
metfttolioift  OB  the  part  prodaeeaqy 
caation  or  lalatarjr  mrow.  Ji 

We  may  contemplate  and  meiUate 
for  the  future,  but  never  maie.  In  this 
case  the  two  former  terms  have  the 
sense  of  contriving  or  pmposing: 
what  is  contemplated  to  be  done  is 
thought  of  more  indistinctly  than 
when  it  b  meditated  to  be  done: 
many  things  are  had  in  contemphtiom 
which  are  never  seriously  meditated 
upon:  between  contemplating  and 
meditating  there  is  oftener  a  greater 
distance  than  between  meditaiing  and 
executing. 

Life  If  the  Inmedlafe  Rift  orGod,aifgld  la- 
hereot  hy  natnre  In  every  IndlvMnl,  and  It  ^fh 
gfna  In  etnUwplatiii  of  lav  at  oooa  ae  •■  in* 
Ciat  U  abte  to  itir  In  the  motherliWMnh. 


Thus  planffd  In  lib  and  mtdUaUmg 

The  people*k  patience,  tried,  an  leofcr  heat 

The  raging  mooater. 


Meditating  is  a  permanent  and 

rious  action;  musing  is  partial  i 

unimportant :  meditation  is  a  relinoof 
duty,  it  cannot  be  neglected  wi^oot 
injury  to  a  person's  spiritual  impnyvi^ 
ment;  musing  is  a  temporary  em- 
ployment of  the  mind  on  the  ordinaiy 
concerns  of  life,  as  they  happen  to 
cite  an  interest  for  the  time. 

Contemplative  and  musingp  aa 
thets,  have  a  strong  analogy  to 
other. 

Contemplative  is  a  halut  of  the 
mind;  musing  is  a  particular  state  of 
the  mind.  A  person  may  have  a  am* 
templative  turn,  or  be  in  a  antfiaf 
mood. 


CONTEMPTIBLE. 
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Thm  liBoC  nj  ppopoity  or  dreMHtaMV  qf 
WQ  kdaftlmt  I  cvnfnRptate  witli  more  jny  tku 
Mj  iBBoftaJKy.  BiudmBv. 

TItn  k  notfibif  to  ftaiced  tnd  coutnlned  m 
what  we  flcqacally  neet  wMk  fa  tncedhs;  to 
Bate  a  BOB  ■adn'  tbe  vf^Kht  of  frwl  nnw, 
or  AiU  flT  medUMimm  vpoa  wkal  ke  ta  foiiijc  to 
caame.  cut  akoat  Car  « linile  Co  what  be  Um- 
■cir  ii»  or  the  ibfaB  vUck  he  b  foiag  to  acL 


JVMjv  wttoC  OB  thh  aad  that, 
Sach  tfflie  as  I  haow  not  vhaL 


FaAacn. 

CONTBMPTIBLE,   CONTEMPT- 
UOUS. 

These  tenns  are  very  freaueatly, 
though  v^  enoneoasly,  conrounded 
in  common  disooune. 

CONTEMPTIBLE  is  applied  to 
the  thing  deserving  contempt ;  CON- 
TEMPTUOUS to  that  which  is  ex- 
pressive ijfamtanpt.  Persons,  ur  what 
IS  done  by  persons,  may  be  either  con- 
tempiiMe  or  coniemptuous ;  but  a  thing 
is  only  ccmtemptihle, 

A  prodnction  is  contemptible;  a 
sneer  or  look  is  contemptuous. 

«r  a  Bccllcrat  lodiflrreoce,  praoeeds 

■rixed  with  KofB,  that  sbowi  another 

^  yeo  too  centrm^ttMe  to  be  n»> 

Aimsoii. 

My  airtn^  yrfaefptei  In  many  fiartiealan 
r;  bat  thcie  bae  beea  alwayi nch  a  hanaony 
hel«acp  pa  that  ahe  aehkniiBBllea  apoD  tboae  who 
have  laAovd  ne  to  paaa  with  a  contemptumu 

HAWKBIWOaTB. 


fi 
tohetl 


COMTBMPTIBLE,  DESPICABLE, 
PITIFUL. 

CONTEMFTIDLE  is  not  so  strong 
as  DESPICABLE  or  PITIFUL. 

A  person  may  be  contemptible  for 
his  vanity  or  weakness ;  but  he  is  dC' 
tpieabU  for  his  servility  and  baseness  of 
character;  he  is  pitiful  for  his  want 
of  manliness  and  becoming  spirit.  A 
lie  is  at  all  times  conten^ible ;  it  is 
detpiedbU  when  it  is  told  for  purposes 
of  gain  or  private  interest;  it  is  piti- 
Jul  when  accompanied  with  indica- 
tions of  immanly  fear.  It  is  con- 
ietiqftible  to  take  credit  to  one's  self 
for  the  good  action  one  has  not  per- 
formed ;  it  is  despicable  to  charge  an- 
other with  the  iaults  which  we  oui^ 
selves  have  committed ;  it  is  pitiful  to 
oflend  others,  and  then  attempt  to 
screen  ourselves  from  their  resentment 
imder  any  shriter  which  offers.  It  is 
contemptible  for  a  man  in  a  superior 
station  to  borrow  of  his  inferiors ;  it 


is  despicable  in  him  to  forfeit  his  word; 
it  is  pitiful  in  him  to  attempt  to  con- 
ceal by  artifice. 

Weraemy  man  |ienaaded  frooi  how  neaa 
and  low  a  prindple  thia  paarion  ((br  flattery)  la 
dmWei,  then;  eao  be  do  donbt  hot  fhe  peraon 
who  ahoald  attempt  to  KratfTy  H  woaid  tbeo  he  aa 
eoHUmptUk  aa  he  h  now  aacieiehil.    Stbrls. 

To  pat  oa  an  artful  part  to  iibtala  ao  ether 
hot  an  aajuft  praiae  from  the  andlwerabic  hi  of 
all  endrafoan  tbe  naoit  detpieable.        Stbu. 

Tbera  h  aomethiaflr  pttifkUg  meaa  tai  tbe  hi* 
vertfd  amWtloo  of  that  man  who  can  hope  for 
aaalhllation,  and  pleaae  htaawir  to  thiah  that  bla 
whole  frbric  ihall  emmble  Into  dntt. 


CONTKMPTUOUS,         1/.       COTf- 

temptibk. 

CONTEMPTUOUS,   SCORNFUL, 
DISDAINFUL. 

These  epithets  rise  in  sense  by  a 
regular  gradation. 

CONTEMPTUOUS  is  general,  and 
applied  to  whatever  can  express  con^ 
tempt :  SCORNTOL  and  DISDAIN- 
FUL are  oarticular ;  they  apply  only 
to  outwara  marks :  one  is  contemptuous 
who  is  scornful  or  disdainful^  but  not 
vice  versA, 

Words,  actions,  and  looks  are  coa- 
temptuous ;  looks,  sneers,  and  gestures 
are  scornful  and  disdainful. 

Contemptuous  expressions  are  al- 
ways unjustifiable ;  whatever  may  be 
the  contempt  which  a  person's  conduct 
deserves,  it  is  unbecoming  in  another  to 
give  him  any  indications  of  the  senti« 
ment  he  feels.  Scornful  and  disdain" 
Jul  smiles  are  resorted  to  by  the 
weakest  or  the  worst  of  mankind. 


Prior  never  aacrificn  accnracy  to  baite, 
lodnljcea  btnaelf  In  ctm,\9mpiu»iu  BaKl%niea  or 
impatient  idlenen.  JoHnaov. 

At  poon  a«  Mavia  began  to  look  roand,  and 
mw  tlie  vacfthond  Mirtillo  who  had  ao  lonf  ah- 
tented  hinMrlf  fkom  ber  drele,  ahe  looked  npoa 
falm  with  that  i^lance  which  in  tbe  Unruafe  of 
oglera  it  called  tbe  wnrnfuL  Rtkku. 

In  rain  he  that  attempta  her  mind  to  more. 
With  tear*  and  prayer*  and  late  rppentinf  lore; 
DUdainfully  the  looked,  then  tnmlnfr  round, 
She  flxM  hercgrea  nnmovM  upon  the  ground. 

DnrnKif. 

TO   CONTEND,   STRIVE,    VIE. 

CONTEND,  in  Latin  coniendo^ 
compounded  of  con  or  contra  and  tendo 
to  bend  one's  steps,  sienities  to  exert 
one's  self  against  any  thing. 

STRIVE  is  in  Dutch  ttrtven^  low 
German  strexan^  high  German  soften. 
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CONTEST. 


and  probably  a  frequentative  of  the 
Latin  strepo  to  make  a  bustle. 

VIE  is  probably  changed  from 
riev,  sieniiyui^  to  look  at  with  the 
desire  oFexcelling. 

Omtending  requires  two  parties  ; 
itrive  either  one  or  two.  There  is  no 
contending  where  there  is  not  an  op- 
position ;  but  a  person  may  strive  by 
himself. 

Contend  and  strive  differ  in  the 
object  as  well  as  the  mode :  we  con^ 
tend  for  a  prize;  we  strive  for  the 
mastery:  we  contend  verbally;  but 
we  never  strive  witliout  an  actual 
efSbrty  and  labor  more  or  less  severe. 
We  may  contend  with  a  person  at  a 
distance ;  but  striving  requires  the  op- 
ponenty  when  there  is  one,  to  be  pre- 
sent. Opponents  in  matters  of  opinion 
contend  for  what  they  conceive  to  be 
the  truth  ;  sometimes  they  contend  for 
trifles :  combatants  strive  to  overcome 
their  adversaries,  either  by  dint  of  su- 
perior skill  or  strength. 

Cofitenif  is  frequently  used  in  a  figu- 
rative sense,  in  application  to  things ; 
strive  very  seldom.  We  contend  with 
difficulties ;  and  in  the  spiritual  appli- 
cation, we  may  be  said  to  strive  with 
the  spirit. 

I'ie  has  more  of  striving  than  con- 
tending in  it;  wc  strive  to  excel  when 
we  vie,  but  we  do  not  strive  witli  any 
one ;  there  is  no  personal  collision  or 
opposition:  those  we  vie  with  may 
be  as  ignorant  of  our  persons  as  our 
intentions.  Vying  is  an  act  of  no 
moment,  but  contending  and  striving 
are  always  serious  actions:  neigh- 
bours oflen  vie  with  each  other  in  the 
finery  and  grandeur  of  their  house, 
dress,  and  equipage. 

Mad  M  Ihe  mm  and  the  wiadi,  »Iien  both  co»r- 

tend 
Wbidi  U  the  maiter.  Shajksi'kahi:. 

Maduditwiiub 
IVhcD  for  the  empire  of  the  main  tbej  ttrire, 

DSkNI*!. 

Shalt  a  florm 
OfeleWMifal  droo,of  moold'rinc  daj, 
Vit  wHk  tbcae  charms  Imperial  ? 

MABon  OM  Tatiu. 

TO  COXTENDy   CONTEST, 
DISPUTE. 

CONTEND,  V.  To  contend,  strive, 
CONTEST,  v.  Comhaty  conflict, 
DISPUTE^  in  Latin  dispuio^  com- 


pounded of  dis  and  puto,  signifies  ti> 
think  different  ways. 

Contend  is  to  contest  as  the  genus 
to  the  species.  To  contest  is  a  species 
of  contending:  we  cannot  contest 
without  contending,  although  we  may 
contend  without  contesting.  To  con- 
tend is  confined  to  the  idea  of  settinf^ 
one's  self  up  against  another ;  contest 
and  dispute  must  include  some  object 
contested  or  disputed.  Contend  is 
applied  to  all  matters,  either  of  per- 
sonal interest  or  speculative  opinion ; 
contest  always  to  the  former ;  dilute 
mostly  to  the  latter.  Individuals  or 
distinct  bodies  contend;  nations  con- 
test. During  the  present  long  and 
eventful  contest  between  England  and 
France,  the  English  have  contended 
with  their  enemies  as  successfully  by 
land  as  by  sea.  Trifling  matters  may 
give  rise  to  contending ;  serious  points 
only  are  contested.  Contentions  are 
always  conducted  personally,  and  in 
general  verbally;  contests  are  carried 
on  in  different  manners  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  object.  The  parties, 
themselves  mostly  decide  contentions; 
but  contested  matters  mostly  depend 
upon  others  to  decide. 

For  want  of  an  aocommodatiitf 
temper,  men  are  frequently  conlemf 
ing  with  each  other  about  little  points 
of  convenience,  advantage,  or  privi- 
lege, which  they  ought  by  miMsal 
consent  to  share,  or  voluntarily  to 
resign.  When  seats  in  parliament  or 
other  posts  of  honor  are  to  be  obtain* 
cd  by  suffrages,  rival  candidates  con- 
test their  claims  to  public  approbation. 
When  wc  assert  the  right,  and  sup- 
port this  assertion  with  reasons,  we 
contend  for  it ;  but  we  do  not  contest 
until  we  take  serious  measures  to  ob- 
tain what  we  contend  for.  Contend  is 
to  dispute  as  a  part  to  the  whole  r  two 
parties  dispute  conjointly;  tbey  ow- 
/enc/ individually.  Each  cantmsdsbt 
his  own  opinion,  which  constitutes  the 
dispute.  Theological  disputants  oftsa 
contend  with  more  warmth  than  dis- 
cretion for  their  fiivourite  hypothcm. 
With  regard  to  claims,  it  is  possible 
to  dispute  the  claim  of  another  with* 
out  contending  for  it  for  ourselves. 

'TIS  madncH  to  conUnd  with  UKactb  dMacw 

DmiasM. 

*ns  Uraithe  •princ  of  jo^fa,  the  aora  of.  UAb 
Emr  la  on  mlads  the  rlfsl  atadt  of  ilrife;. 
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And  M  eke  coaqueiC  cvciy  blka  dfpeodfc 


I 


The  poor  worm 
Shan  pC0ve  hrr  cmtflrt  tain.     Lifis^  little  A»j 
l^ball  pm,  ud  rike  it  fow.    WMIt  I  tpp<«r 
FlwkM  vKh  the  bloom  of  jontb  Cfcroasb  beav*a** 
dcfiul  jev«  Mamn  on  Tbuth. 

PenaSt  Me  doC  to  teogmlth  ont  my  daje, 
Bot  make  the  hegteschuge  of  IHe  for  priiu. 
Thi»  aim,  Chb  laaGe,caa  well  ditfmie  the  prise. 

Dsfbiui. 

Then  hu  been  a  loaf  dlipmte  for  pitrcedeaqr 
halwcia  the  uafie  aad  beralc  poetf.      Anneoa. 

CONTENTION,    STRIFE, 

Thovob  tleriredfrom  the  prccmlin^ 
verbs  (r.  To  amtend,  Mtrive),  have  a 
distinct  meaning  io  which  they  arc 
anali^us.  The  common  idea  to  them 
is  that  of  opposing  one's  self  to  an- 
other with  an  angry  humor. 

CONTENTION  is  mostly  occa- 
sioned by  the  desire  of  seeking  one's 
own.  SxRIFE  springs  from  a  quar- 
relsome temper.  Greedy  and  envious 
people  deal  m  contention,  the  former 
because  they  are  fearful  lest  they 
should  not  g^t  enough;  the  latter  be- 
cause they  are  fearful  lest  others 
should  get  too  much.  Where  bad  tem- 
pers that  are  under  no  control  come  in 
frequent  collision,  perpetual  strife  will 
be  the  consequence. 

Wkkthewfoormoieor  lenerfkiae 

And  bamMa  raak,  attendant  came; 

RjpoeiVj  with  Htniac  graee. 

And  Impadanca,  vHh  bfa«B  face, 

CmntunHm  bold,  with  iron  lanK*, 

And  Slaader.ariih  h«  buadcad  tonfiaef.  Mooaa. 

A  loHd  «od  MbHintlal  pealDcti  of  lool  looh« 
dova  artth  a  fttuoaa  aeclect  oa  tba  ceniwret 
and  appiaaeet  of  the  maltltode,  and  place*  a 
■aa  bejoad  the  Uttle  aolie  and  ttr^fe  of  tonguf^. 

AUDItON. 

CONTENTION,  t\  DissensioTi. 

CONTENTMENT,  SATISFACTION. 

CONTENTMENT,  in  French  con- 
tentment, from  conientf  in  T^itin  con- 
tenlia,  participle  of  contineo  to  con- 
tun  or  hold,  signifies  the  keeping 
one's  self  to  a  thing. 

SATISFACIION,  in  Latin  satip- 
fidio,  compounded  of  iotis  and  faciof 
ijgiufies  the  making  or  having  enough. 

Contentment  lies  in  ourselves :  sutia^ 
foetiom  is  derived  from  external  ob- 
jects. 

One  is  contented  when  one  wishes 
for  nn  more  :  one  is  satiMfied  when  one 
has  obtained  what  one  wishes. 


The  contented  man  has  always 
enough ;  the  iotisjied  man  receives 
enough. 

The  contented  man  will  not  be  <//«- 
satiijied ;  but  ho  who  looks  for  sat  is- 
faction  will  never  be  contented.  Con* 
tentment  is  the  absence  of  pain;  satis- 
faction is  positive  pleasure.  Con^ 
tentment  is  accompanied  with  the 
enjo^cnt  of  what  one  has ;  satiS' 
faction  is  often  quickly  followed  with 
the  alloy  of  wanting  more.  A  con- 
tented man  can  never  be  miserable ;  a 
satisfied  man  can  scarcely  be  long 
huppy.  Contentment  is  a  permanent 
and  habitual  state  of  mind;  it  is  the 
restriction  of  all  our  thoughts,  views, 
and  desires,  within  the  compass  of 
present  possession  and  enjoyment: 
satixfaction  is  a  partial  and  turbulent 
state  of  the  feelings,  which  awakens 
rather  than  deadens  desire.  Coii- 
tentment  is  suited  to  our  present  con- 
dition ;  it  accommodates  itself  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  human  life:  tatisfac; 
tion  belongs  to  no  created  being;' one 
satisfied  desire  engenders  another  that 
demands  satisfaction.  Contentment 
is  within  the  reach  of  the  poor  man, 
to  whom  it  is  a  continual  feast ;  but 
satisfaction  has  never  been  procured 
b^  wealth,  however  enormous,  or  am- 
bition, however  boundless  and  suc- 
cessful. We  should  therefore  look 
for  tlie  contented  man,  where  there  are 
the  fewest  means  of  being  satiificd. 
Our  duty  hUU  us  be  contented ;  our 
desires  ask  to  be  satisfied;  but  our 
duty  is  ass(x:iated  with  our  happiness  ; 
our  desires  are  the  sources  of  our 
misery. 

Trne  happinea  fa  to  do  place  eoaflaM, 
Bat  atill  k  fonnd  la  a  confeiiCad  mind. 

ANOMTflOOa. 

Women  who  have  been  maniad  aoaie  time, 
not  baviof  It  In  their  beads  to  draw  after  than 
a  Domeron*  train  of  folioweni,  dad  tbdr  tatU- 
Jaetion  in  the  possaailoa  of  one  man^  hearL 

SPKcra-roa. 

No  man  should  be  contented  with  hlmcelf 
that  he  barely  doea  well,  bat  he  ihooM  perform 
ererjT  tbiii^  ia  the  best  maaner  be  ia  able. 

Strele. 

It  fa  aecessary  to  an  easy  and  happy  life  to 
p»«<ieit«  our  nluds  in  snch  a  manner  as  (o  be 
well  tatitfied  whh  oar  owa  reflections.    STr.ni:. 

CONTEST,  r.  Conflict. 

TO  CONTEST,  V.  To  Contend, 

CONTIGUOUS,  t;.  jidjacent. 

T  « 
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COMTIMUAMCE. 


coNTiNKNCBf  V.  Chastity. 
CONTINGENCY,  v.  Accident, 
coNTiNGKNT,  V.  Accident oL 

CONTINUAL,   PERPBTUAL, 
CONSTANT. 

CONTINUAL,  in  French  amlp- 
nuelf  Latin  amiinwu,  from  amtineo 
to  bold  or  keep  together,  sipifies 
keeping  together  without  intermission. 

P^PCTUAL,  in  French  perpe- 
iuelj  Latin  perjpehiaiis,  from  perptto^ 
oompofindea  ot  per  and  peio  to  seek 
thoffoog^lv,  sienifies  going  on  every 
>n1iere  and  at  ui  times. 

CONSTANT,  V.  Conttaney, 

What  is  eaiUinuml  admits  of  no 
inteiruptiuM;  what  is  pmMfva/ admits 
of  no  tenmnation.  There  may  be  an 
«nd  to  that  which  is  umtinmalj  and 
there  may  be  intervals  in  that  which 
\sp€fpebULL  Rains  ore  evntwualxik 
the  troplucal  climates  at  certain  sea- 
sons; complmnts  among  the  lower 
orders  are  werpeiual^  bat  they  are  fif#- 
qnentlv  winiout  foundation.  There  is 
a  eonitnual  passing  and  repassing  in 
the  streets  of  the  metropolis  during 
the  day ;  the  world,  and  all  that  it 
contains,  are  subject  to  perpetual 
oiange. 

Cmttani,  like  continuel,  admits  of 
no  interruption ;    but  it  may  cease 
^together.     Continuul  respects  the 
outward  drcumstances  and   events; 
eondani  the  temper  of  mind.    The 
last  twenty-five  years  have  presented 
to  the  wond  a  continual  succession  of 
events,  that  have  exceeded  in  import- 
ance those  going  before ;  the  French 
revolution  and  t3ie  atrocities  attend- 
ant upon  it  have  been  the  cotuiant 
iheme   of  execration  with   the    well 
cKsposed  part  of  mankind.    To    an 
intelligent  parent    it  is  a  ctmtinual 
source  of  pleasure  to  watch  the  pro- 
gress of  his  child  in  the  acquirement 
of  knowledge,   and  the  development 
•f  his  Acuities  ;    it  will  likewise  be 
his  caiutafU  endeavour  to  tniin  him 
i»  in  principles  of  religion  and  virtue, 
while  ne  is  cultivating  his  talents,  and 
storing  his  mind  with  science. 

Opni  jOTTcan,  ftir  which  of  ;oy  will  ttop 
Tfw  Toit  flf  btAriaf  whea  UmA  fwaour  wjfiakM ; 
I?  poo  Bu  toacM  e#n(iiuM<«laiiilen  ride. 
The  wMeh  la  cwi;  Unj{«afB  I  pfBooance. 

Shabspsus. 


iraflwMe  or 
ivnmt  the  facllMti—  of  Ito  jwStfU, 

la  a 


Aad  ttew  cataff 


Fnaweialllfh,  I  Ml  a 


CONTINOAL,   CONTINUED. 

CONTINUAL,     CONTINIJED, 

9.  Coil<illlMl(. 

Both  these  terms  mark  length  of  du- 
ration, but  the  fonner  admits  of  a  oar- 
tain  degree  of  intermpticHi,  which  the 
latter  ck>es  not.  WhatiseoiUMaia/may 
have  frequent  panses ;  what  is  amiiuued 
ceases  only  to  terminate.  Rains  are 
continual;  noises  in  a  tmnaltooas 
streets  are  coft/inif  a/:  the  base  in  mosic 
is  said  to  be  camiinuei  ;  the  mirth  of  a 
drunken  party  is  one  coaHmied  noisew 
Cemdinuai  intemiptioiis  abate  the  vigor 
of  application  and  create  diagnst:  *in 
countries  situated  near  me  poles, 
there  is  one  continued  darknen  for 
the  space  of  five  or  six  months;  dur- 
ing which  time  the  inhabitants  are 
omiged  to  leave  the  place. 

Gmtinual  respects  the  doiatioa  of 
actions  only ;   contmued  is  likewise 
applied  to  the  extent  or  coarse  of 
things:  rumours  areconfuwa/;  talk- 
ing, walking,  running,  and  the  likc^  is 
continual;   but  a  hne,  a    series,  s 
scene,  or  a  stream  of  water,  it  CM^ 
nucd. 


Aod  galph;  AlBoia  raWaf  la  lie  i 
HHwto  aad MeMt  oad  f^adlfta  hMiuJ^t 
Thnetara'd  hj  ftaihai  ftarn  tkrir  aaaliia^a, 
DelaxV  thr  raaipiia  ala*  imriwiaf  4^.  Hn> 

Oar  IHb  !•  aM  fnttmmtd  toll  te  tewfb 

Uuem, 

By  toa  iateaK  aad  cohMnmaI  ayflfcitftOt** 
ftebte  powcn  waald  looii  be  waiaaal.    Wun, 

CONTINUANCB,     CONTINUATIOlf) 
DURATION. 

CONTINUANCE 
the  time  that  a  thing  coaCi 
ron^iaae). 

ipreaics 
ibeenbipD- 

poMdtf 

practice  may  be  attended  with  Hn* 
ous  Gonseouence.    The  coaliaaali^    ^ 
of  a  work  aepends  on  the  abUitiis  an^    \ 
will  of  the  workman. 

Con/tmnfffiee  and  duration  art  both 
employed  for  time ;  things  may  bt  of 


CONTINUATION  exproMS  tb 
act  fii continuing  what  has 


*  Vide  Trwalert  •  Caallaaal,  aoaclawd." 
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STINUATION. 
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sncc,  or  of  laagditratum : 
smee  is  used  only  with 
e  oooduct  of  men ;  dura- 
dgud  to  the  eiistence  of 
Whatever  is  occasioo- 
md  90OD  to  be  ended,  is 
amUmuamce;  whatever  is 
ioon  destrojed,  is  not  of 
m ;  there  are  many  ex- 
jftudons  in  England  which 
be  of  no  less  cQiUinuance 
ity.  Duralm  is  with  us 
irm;  things  are  of  long  or 
Cig»:  by  comparison,  the 
'  tbe  world  and  all  sublu- 
I  is  aochiog  ia  regard  to 

mmm  to  kavt  aqualljr  difMed  tbr 
■Mklei  iato  dMmnC  «zet,  tkal 
m^  haie  brr  hnsbaod,  and  Chat 
'  to  tke  c9nHntumce 
Steblb. 


the  nenmial 
I,  and  the  ibady 
•,  4»  all  ac^e  is  the  nuis  point, 
iHiaf  oveziMenog.    ftBiaucuY. 

fcliii.  **  Chat  w«  get  the  idea  of 
liM,  %3  releetlair  on  that  train  of 
BBiad  oae  aaocher-ln  o«r  tuhuls.** 

Addi9o:«. 

FATION,   CONTINUITY. 

iUATION,  as  may  be  seen 
^^mUmuance\  is  the  act  of 
;  amtinuity  is  the  quality 
mg :  the  former  is  em- 
the  figurative  sense  for  the 
f  events  and  actions  ;  the 
ke  physical  sense  for  the 
if  the  component  parts  of 
I.  The  eontinuation  of  a 
to  the  existing  period  of 
is  the  work  of  every  age, 
err  year :  there  are  bodies 
»  i^inuity  that  they  will 
>  pieces    on  the  slightest 


Itoir  Into  the  noitbern   tlpis 

atoftwrte  heat,  mhkk  bj  hta  ap- 

the  whtkm  he  intcadelli;  aad  by 

the  IMM  cvea  apoe  daclioalSoa. 

BaowH^t  VouiAii  EaaoAi. 

hraja  fcfoeivca  the  futn^tB  bj 
■toes:  tell  the  iaivuhe  ofaMther 
jrWIdi  thereto :  peraatvm  the  «epa- 
•enlfuMil^,  and  for  a  ttee  icsMa 
pwMttInn  h  dUTeied  Ihioaffh  all 

Baook. 

hnprightlj  hwMt  faeiaaAi 
ituei  lift!,  a  tcdioai  loe4, 
niimuiiy  of  Joj.  8nB<iTeiiB. 

ATioNi  V.  Contimumce. 
1 


TO  CONTIK UB|   RBlffAIN,  ftTAT. 

CONTINUE,  V.  ConikiMaly  per- 
pttvmL 

REMAIN,  in  Latin  rw—eg,  it 
compounded  of  re  and  manM^,  Oraek 
/(uvr.  Hebrew  mmd  to  tarr^. 

Stay  is  but  a  variatKMi  of  dM 
word  stand. 

The  idea  of  confining  ooe's  self  to 
something  is  common  to  all  thcee 
terms ;  but  continue  applies  often  to 
the  sameness  of  action,  and  remain  to 
the  sameueta  of  place  or  situadon ; 
the  former  has  most  of  the  active 
sense  in  it,  and  expresses  a  state  of 
action ;  the  latter  is  altogether  neoter, 
and  expresses  a  state  of  rest.  We 
speak  of  amtiniung  a  certain  coarse^ 
ofcoit^iHttiiig  to  do,  or  contmmng  to 
be  any  thing ;  but  of  rmmdning  m  a 
position,  in  a  house,  in  a  tofwn,  in  a 
condition,  and  the  hike. 

There  is  more  of  will  in  caniituiingi 
more  of  necessity  and  ciicumstancafi 
in  remaining.  A  person  contiiuiet  in 
ofBce  as  long  as  ne  can  perform  it 
with  satisfcctioD  to  himself,  and  hit 
employers :  a  seolinel  reaiaijit  at  hi« 
post  or  station.  Continue  is  opposed 
to  cease ;  reiacin  is  opposed  to  go. 
Thin^  coniimMe  in  motion;  they 
remain  stationary.  The  females 
among  the  brutes  will  sometimes  cea* 
tinue  to  feed  their  young,  long  after 
they  are  able  to  provide  fi^r  them- 
selves; many  persons  are  rtstored 
to  life  after  having  f^smoiaed  several 
hours  in  a  state  of  suspended  aninuh* 
tion. 

Remain  and  etujf  are  both  perfectly 
neuter  in  their  sense,  but  rsMain  is 
employed  for  «ther  persons  or  thingi ; 
Uajf  tor  persons  only.  It  is  necessary 
for  some  species  w  vrood  to  reatain 
long  in  the  water  in  order  to  be  sea- 
soned :  some  persons  are  of  so  rest- 
1ms  a  temper,  that  they  cannot  i^oy 
long  in  a  place  without  gjiving  symp- 
toms of  nneasinesi. 

When  remain  is  employed  for  per- 
sons, it  is  often  involuntary,  if  not 
oompulsorv;  tinqf'u  altogetlier  volun- 
tary. Soldiers  must  remain  where 
they  are  stationed.  Friends  itmf^t 
eacn  other^s  houses  as  visitors.  For- 
mer times  afford  many  instances  of 
servants  coniinuinf  fiuthfhl  to  their 
employers,  even   in    the    season  of 
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adversity;  but  so  ranch  are  times 
altered,  that  at  present,  domestics 
oever  remain  long  enough  in  their 
places  to  create  any  bond  of  attach- 
ment between  master  and  servant. 
Their  time  of  stfty  is  now  limited  to 
weeks  and  months,  instead  of  being 
extended  to  years. 

I  have  uen  «orae  Romtn  Catholk  aathort  wlio 
tell  an,  thdt  Ticious  wrKen  continue  in  parga- 
torj  to  loa^  u  the  inlliieiice  of  their  writ^ngt 
contimua  apon  potterity.  Addimm. 

I  will  be  true  to  tbec,  preserve  thee  ever. 
The  nd  coapanion  of  this  faitbfal  l»reait ; 
While  HFe  and  thoaght  remain.  Rows. 

Where^  I  Ko,  nj  muI  shall  tiaji  vhh  thee ; 
Tit  bat  mjr  shadow  that  I  laku  awajr.    Drydesi. 

TO   CONTINUE,    PERSEVERE, 
PERSIST,    PURSUE,    PROSECUTE. 

CONTINUE,  V.  Continual 

PERSEVERE,  in  French  perse- 
vcrcr,  Latin  perseverare,  compounded 
of  per  and  severus  strict  ana  steady, 
signifies  to  be  steady  throughout  or 
to  the  end. 

PERSIST,  in  French  verxister, 
Latin  persisto^  compounded  of  per 
and  titto  or  sto,  signiiies  to  stand  by 
or  to  a  thing. 

1>URSUE  and  PROSECUTE,  in 
French  poursuivre,  come  from  the 
Latin  sequor  to  follow,  that  is,  pro- 
tequar  and  its  participle  prosecutus, 
corresponding  with  prosequor,  signi- 
fying to  follow  afler  or  keep  on  with. 

Tne  idea  of  not  laying  aside  is  com- 
mon to  these  terms,  winch  is  the  sense 
of  continue  without  any  other  addi- 
tion ;  the  other  terms,  which  are  all 
species  of  continuing^  include  like- 
wise some  collateral  idea  which  dis- 
tinguisheii  them  from  the  first,  as  well 
as  from  each  other.  Continue  is 
comparable  with  perterere  tind  persist 
in  the  neuter  sense ;  with  pursue  and 
prosecute  in  the  active  sense.  To 
continue  is  simply  to  do  as  one  has 
done  hitherto  ;  to  persevere  is  to  con- 
tinue  without  wishing  to  change,  or 
from  a  positive  desire  to  attam  an 
object ;  to  persist  is  to  continue  from 
a  determination  or  will  not  to  cease. 
The  act  of  continuing,  therefore, 
specifies  no  characteristic  of  the  agent; 
tnat  of  persevering  or  persisting 
murks  a  direct  temper  of  mind ;  the 
former  is  always  used  in  a  good  sense, 
the  latter  in  an  indifferent   or  bad 


sense.  We  continue  from  habit  or 
casualty;  we  persevere  from  reflec- 
tion and  the  exercise  of  one's  judge- 
ment ;  we  persist  from  attachment. 
It  is  not  the  most  exalted  virtue  to 
continue  in  a  good  course,  merely 
because  we  have  been  in  the  habits 
of  so  doing;  what  is  done  from 
habit,  merely  without  any  fixed  prin- 
ciple, is  always  exposed  to  change 
from  the  influence  of  passion  or  evil 
counsel :  there  is  real  virtue  in  the 
act  of  perseverance,  without  which 
many  of  our  best  intentions  would 
remain  unfulfilled,  and  our  best  plans 
would  be  defeated  ;  those  who  do 
not  persevere  can  do  no  essential 
good;  and  those  who  do  persevere 
ofkcn  effect  what  has  appeared  to  be 
impracticable  ;  of  this  truth  the  dis- 
coverer of  America  is  a  remarkable 
proof,  who  in  spite  of  every  mortifica- 
tion, rebuff,  and  disappointment,  per- 
severed  in  calling  the  attention  of 
monarchs  to  his  project,  until  he  at 
length  obtained  tlie  assistance  requi- 
site for  effecting  the  discovery  of  a 
new  world. 

Persevere  is  employed  only  in  mat- 
ters of  some  moment,   in   things  of 
sufiicient    importance  to  demand  a 
steady  purpose  of  the  mind  ;  persist 
is  employed  in  the  ordinary  business 
of  life  :    a  learner  perseveres  in  hii 
studies,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  n»- 
ccbsiiry  degree  of    improvement;  a 
child  persists    in    making  a  reqneit, 
until  he  has  obtained  the  objea  of lus 
desire :    there  is    always  wisdom  in 
perseverance,  even  though  unsuooett- 
ful ;  there  is  mostly  folly,  caprice,  or 
obstinacy,  in  persistance :  how  di£fe^ 
eut  the  man  who  perseveres  in  die  cul- 
tivation of  his  talents,  from  him  w1m> 
only  persiits  in  maintaining  falsehoods 
or  supporting  errors ! 

AbtUUah  continuing  to  extMd  Ui  ft**'* 
improvemeots,  brautifled  this  whole  pfMf'*' 
with  grovn  and  founUlm.  ASBUMk 

If  we  peraerere  in  slnd^ing  to  do  <mt^1 
towards  GotI  and  man,  we  thall  meetvUtt 
e»t«eai,  loie,  and  confidence  of  tlMOB  vka  v* 
around  ni.  Bi^b* 

A  great  deal  maj  be  done  by  a  coarse  of  taap* 
ficence  obtAlnni^y  penMed  In  ;  thh,  If  anytMnS. 
belnp  a  Ilkdy  way  of  ettabliililng  a  moral  kaMl. 

GaoTi:. 

Continue,  when  compared  with  per- 
severe or  persist,  is  always  coupled 
with  modes  of  action ;  but  in  conipar 
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iisoo  with  pwrtue  or  proteeute,  it  is 
alwa^  folloired  by  some  object :  we 
coHitmue  to  do,  pertevere,  or  persist 
ia  doing  something :  but  we  continue, 
pursue^  or  prosecute  some  nbiect 
which  we  wish  to  bring  to  perfection 
by  additional  labour. 

Continue  is  equally  indefinite,  as  in 
the  former  case ;  pursue  and  prosecute 
both  comprehend  collateral  ideas  re- 
specting the  disposition  of  the  agent, 
and  the  nature  of  the  object:  to 
continue  is  to  go  on  with  a  thing  as  it 
has  been  begun ;  to  pursue  and  pro- 
sccsite  is  to  conliaiie  by  some  pre- 
scribed rule,  or  in  some  particular 
manner :  a  work  is  continued;  a  plan, 
measure,  or  line  of  conduct  is  pur- 
sued; an  undertaking  or  a  design  is 
prosecuted:  we  may  continue  the 
work  of  another  in  order  to  supply  a 
deficiency ;  we  may  pursue  a  plan 
that  emanates  either  from  ourselves 
or  another;  we  prosecute  oor  own 
work  only  in  order  to  obtain  some 
peculiar  object:  continue,  therefore^ 
expresses  iess  than  pursue,  and  this 
less  than  prosecute :  the  history  of 
England  has  been  continued  down  to 
the  present  period  by  diflferent  writ- 
ers ;  Smollett  has  pursued  the  same 
plan  as  Hume,  in  the  continuation  of 
Lis  history  ;  Captain  Cook  prosecuted 
his  work  of  discovery  in  three  several 
voiwes. 

iVe  eontiuue  the  conversation  which 
has  been  interrupted;  we  pursue  the 
subject  which  has  engaged  our  atten- 
tion; we  pursue  a  journey  after  a  cer- 
tain length  of  stay  ;  we  prosecute  any 
paiticolar  journey  which  is  important 
cither  on  account  of  its  ditiicuities  or 
its  object. 

To  continue  is  in  itself  altogether  an 
indi&rent  action ;  to  pursue  is  always 
I  commendable  action  ;  to  prosecute 
rises  still  higher  in  value :  it  is  a  mark 
of  great  instability  not  to  continue  any 
diing  that  we  begin ;  it  betrays  a  great 
want  of  prudence  and  discernment  not 
to  pursue  some  plan  on  «very  occasion 
which  requires  method;  it  is  the  cha- 
facteristic  of  a  persevering  mind  to 
prosecute  whatever  it  has  deemed  wor- 
thy to  enter  upon. 

MUr  katiif  pcCltloMd  for  p«w«r  Co  reifiC 
iiMplillnii.  tlwra  to  w  gnat  aa  iacoogniitj  io 
«oC  coKttHuing  tlie  Mrogcle,  that  we  bhuh  at 


the  thought,  and  perieverf^  Ittt  we  Ion  all 
nference  for  oandfei.  HAwauwooTH. 

Look  roaod  the  habitable  vortd,  bow  few 
Know  their  own  good,  or  koowlog  U,  pmmte, 

DaTDBiC 

Will  je  not  now  the  pair  of  nget  pnhe, 
Who  the  lama  end  purtu'd  by  leveral  waje  h 

DaTODi. 

There  will  be  lome  iCadj  wbkh  every  maa 
more  lealouRlj  protecutet,  tome  darllag  tubject 
on  which  he  b  principallj  pleaMd  to  convene. 

Joaiuoif. 

CONTINUED,  V.  CotitintiaL 
CONTINUITY;  t\  CotUifmation. 
TO  CONTRACT,  V.  To  abridge. 
CONTRACT,  V,  jigreement. 

CONTRACTED,  CONFINED, 
NARROW. 

CONTRACTED,  from  the  verb 
contract,  in  I^tin  contractus  parti- 
ciple of  contraho  to  draw  or  come 
close  together,  signifies  either  tha 
state  or  cjuolity  of  being  shrimk  up, 
lessened  in  size,  or  brought  within  a 
smaller  compass. 

CONFINED  marks  the  state  of 
being  confined  {v.  To  bound). 

NARROW  is  a  variation  of  near, 
signifying  the  quality  of  being  near, 
close,  or  not  extended. 

Contraction  arises  from  the  inhe- 
rent state  of  the  object ;  confined  is 
f produced  by  some  external  agent :  a 
imbis  contracted  from  disease;  it  is 
confined  by  a  chain  :  we  speak  morally 
of  the  contracted  span  of  a  man's  lif^ 
and  the  confined  view  which  he  takes 
of  a  subject. 

Contracted  and  confined  respect 
the  operatioiui  of  things ;  narrow  their 
qualities  or  accidents:  whatever  is 
contracted  or  confined  is  more  or  less 
narrow ;  but  many  things  are  narrow 
which  have  never  been  contracted  or 
confined  ;  what  is  narrow  is  there- 
fore more  positively  so  than  either 
contracted  or  confined :  a  contracted 
mind  has  but  few  objects  on  which  it 
dwells  to  the  exclusion  of  others ;  a 
confined  education  is  confined  to  few 
points  of  knowledge  or  information ; 
a  fiarron;  soul  is  hemmed  in  by  a  sin« 
gle  selfish  passion. 

N otwitbiUadlBf  a  fwrrow,  contrmtted  tem- 
per be  that  wbieb  obtalnt  moit  In  the  werM,  w« 
moBt  not  thoefore  conclude  this  to  be  the  genaine 
rhanttsffatic  ot  vaaklwi.  Gaovr. 
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comtAive: 


I  of  evfry  enilid  bfiofc   li 
faud  to  a  eertala  wmssaxt  of  ipace,  and 
MqMQtIy  bb  obamratim  is  itfaited  to  a  eertala 
wwiber  of  olurc<"*  A  dduoW  . 

RemtiBMiti  an  sot  eaiUy  dblod|:ed  ttam 
%mrrtw  mind*.  CcKasftLARO. 

In  ii^prptrnt  habllatlon,  tbe  toal  b  plainly 
canftwerf  In  Ha  opcraHnm.  B1.AIB. 

TO    CONTRADICT,    OPPOSE, 
DENY.  - 

CONTRADICT,  from  the  Latin 
tanira  and  dictum,  signifies  a  speech 
against  a  speech. 

OPPOSE,  in  French  oppour,  Latin 
oppondy  perfect  of  oppono  horn  op  or 
06  and  j^o,  signifies  to  throw  in  the 
way  or  ap^ainst  a  thing. 

DENY,  in  French  denier^  Latin 
denegOf  is  oompoanded  of  de,  ne,  and 
ago  or  dieo,  signifying  to  say  no. 

Contradict  and  deny  are  performed 
by  words  only;  oppote  either  by 
words  or  actions :  we  contradict  an 
tissertion,  deny  a  fact,  oppote  a  person 
or  his  opinions  :  we  may  contradict 
ourselves  or  others ;  we  oppou  others 
only:  if  liars  have  not  excellent 
memories  they  are  sure  to  contradict 
themselves  on  a  close  examination; 
those  who  oppote  others  should  be 
careful  not  to  do  it  from  a  spirit  of 
opposition 

When  contradict  respects  other  per- 
ions,  it  is  frequently  a  mode  of  oppo-^ 
iition,  as  we  may  most  effectually 
oppote  a  pierson  by  contradicting  what 
he  asserts ;  but  contradiction  does  not 
necessarily  imply  opposition  ;  the  for- 
mer is  simply  a  mode  of  action,  the 
latter  comprehends  both  the  action 
and  the  spirit,  with  which  it  is  dic- 
tated; we  contradict  from  necessity 
tst  in  sel^Hlefence ;  we  oppote  from 
eonviction  or  some  penonal  feeling 
of  a  lets  honourable  nature :  it  is  a 
breach  of  politeness  ever  to  contra* 
diet  flatly;  it  is  a  violation  of  the 
moral  law  to  oppote  without  the  most 
tubstantiol  ground. 

Contradict  is  likewise  used  in  deny- 
ing what  is  laid  to  one's  charge ;  but 
we  may  deny  without  contradicting^ 
in  answer  to  a  question :  contradiction 
respects  indi£ferent  matters ;  denying 
is  always  used  in  matters  of  imme- 
diate interest. 
Contradiction  is  employed  for  cor- 


recting others;  denying  is  used  to 
clear  one's  self:  we  may  contradict 
falsely  wheA  we  have  not  sufficient 
giround  ht  contradicting  ;  and  we  ma^ 
deny  justly  wlnsn  we  rebut  an  onfair 
charge. 

In  tke  Sooatle  vajofdbpata^  >oa  ngiee  to 
0yity  Milng  yoor  ofponent  sdrHHeas  m  the 
ArbtoCaUc,  jam  aKitill  4tn$img  aad  eomtrm-* 

dttcUMf  I0B6  put  af  onof  of  wnit  no  lajw. 

AoBiaon. 

There  an  auny  who  are  fbad  of  eonfrodfec* 
iythoiiiwonii  ivporta  of feae.  Aionoa. 

One  of  ihe  coaapaoj  hacui  to  rallj  falBi  (an 
iaSdri)  npoo  hb  dMoCioo  oa  Aipbbiud,  wUA 
iUcHherienUd  ta  ao  UgA  temii  that  It  pfo- 
dnoed  the  He  on  hoch  tiaoa,  nd  eiM  Id  0  duL 


The  futiodnotbn  of  tho  hD 
I  the  WO  llaelf  M^  at  oKhar 


CONTRARY,   V.  AdvOTSe, 

CONTRAST,  V.  Comporisoh. 

TO  coNTRiBUTS,  V.  To  conduce. 

TO  CONTRIBUTE,  V.  To  mtmster. 

CONTRIBUTION,   V.  ToX. 

CONTRITION,  V.  Repeniance. 
CONTRIVANCE,  V.  Dmce. 

TO  CONTRIVE,  DSVISS,  INVENT. 

CONTRIVE,  in  French  contromver, 
compounded  of  con  and  trouver,  sig- 
nifies to  find  out  by  putting  together. 

DEVISE,  compounded  of  de  and 
vise,  in  Latin  vitut  seen,  signifies  to 
show  or  present  to  the  mind. 

INVENT,  in  Latin  inventnts,  par- 
ticiple of  invenio,  compounded  of  in 
snavenio,  signifies  to  come  or  bring 
into  the  mind. 

To  contrive  and  devite  do  not  ex- 
press so  much  as  to  invent :  we  con- 
trive and  devise  in  small  matters ;  we 
invetit  in  those  of  greater  moment. 
Contriving  and  devising  respect  the 
manner  of  doing  things;    inventing 
comprehends  the  action  and  the  thing 
itself;    the  former  are  but  the  new 
fiishioning  of  things  that  already  exist; 
the  latter  is,  as  it  were,  the  creation 
of  something  new :  to  contrive  and 
deviu   are   intentional    actions,  the 
result  of  a  specific  efToirt;  intentioH 
natnrally  arises  from  the  exertion  ot'an 
inherent  power :  we  require  thought 
and  combination  to  contrive  or  devite  ; 


CONTROVERT. 


CONTUMACY.       SSI 


intoiiuty  is  tbe  (acuity  which  is  exert- 
eel  in  itnfeniing. 

CmUrivmg  requires  even  less  eiei^ 
dse  of  M  tlionghu  than  ^evUing  : 
we  uHtfyiee  on  famiiiar  and  common 
occations;  we  devUe  in  seasons  of 
difficulty  and  trial.  A  eomirivance  is 
simple  and  obvious  to  a  plain  under- 
staiidin|( :  a  device  is  complex  and  far- 
fetched :  it  requires  a  ready  concep- 
tion and  a  degree  of  art. 

OnOrnanees  serve  to  supply  a  defi- 
ciency,   or   increase  a  convenience; 
devkeM   are   employed   to    extricate 
from  danger,  to  remove  an  evil,  or 
forward    a    scheme:    the    history  of 
Robinson  Crusoe  derives  considerable 
interest  firom  the  relation  of  the  vari- 
ous conirhmtceij  by  which  he  pro- 
vided himself  with  the  first  articles  of 
necessity  and  comfort;    the  history 
of  roUwrs  and  adventurers  is  full  of 
the  various  denccM   by  which  they 
endeavour  to  carry  on  their  projects  of 
pluuder,  or  elude  the  vigilance  of  their 
pursuers;     the    history    of  civilised 
society  contains  an  account  of  the 
various  inventions  which  have  contri- 
buted to  the  emoyment  or  improve* 
ment  of  mankincL 

rar;  of  wile* 
■lU  ;  then  M  tboie 
'  wfaca  Umj  seed,  noC  nov. 

MiLTtlU 

TtobriRbMC  McUr 
8kiU  to  Ut  iitak,  asd  all  tii*  ambrnial  cata 
Aft  caa  dtriM  fW  waoCoa  ippeclie 
Paralih  kh  kaaf  act.  Niaa. 

ArckileelBrp,  palotiac;,  and  Rtatiiaiy,  wnv  #m- 
temt^  wtlh  the  d«a%a  to  lift  ap  hamaa  nitarp. 

ABMooa. 

TO  CONTRIVE,  V.  To  coTtcert. 
TO  CONTROL,  V.  To  check. 

TO  CONTROVERT,   DISPUTE. 

CONTROVERT,  compounded  of 
die  Latin  conira  and  verto^  signifies 
CO  turn  against  another  in  discourse,  or 
direct  ones  self  against  another. 

DISPUTE,  V,  Th  argue,  debate. 

To  controvert  has  refund  to  specu- 
lative Doints  ;  to  diipute  respects  mat^ 
tert  of  ffict :  there  is  more  of  opposi- 
tion in  controversy  ;  moreof  douot  in 
disputing:  a  sophist  controverts;  a 
sceptic  dispvies :  theplainest  and  sub* 
limest  trutns  of  the  Uospel  have  been 
«n  controverted  in  their  turn  bv  the 
aelf^officient  inquirer;  the  autbenti- 


M;  ■fBU-acp  h  for 
Moi«  aanprrt  I 


city  of  the  DiUe  itself  has  been  dis- 
puted by  some  few  individuals;  the 
existence  of  a  God  by  still  fewer. 

Controversy  is  worse  tlian  an  un- 
profitable task;  instead  of  eliciting 
truth,  it  does  but  expose  the  failings 
of  the  parties  engaged  :  disputing  is 
not  so  personal,  and  consequently  not 
so  objectional :  we  never  controvert 
any  point  without  seriously  and  de- 
cidedly intending  to  oppose  the 
notions  of  another  ;  we  may  some- 
times dispute  a  point  for  the  sake  of 
friendly  argument,  or  the  desire  of  in- 
formation :  theologians  and  pohdcians 
are  the  greatest  controveniabst$  ;  it  is 
the  business  of  men  in  general  to  di^ 
pute  whatever  ought  not  to  be  takes 
for  granted. 

The  dMBolhiliiiir  of  DankM  waa  aa  aaitarij 
(n«l«ted  oB«  and  m  vanolj  c•>■lr•^erfcd^  ai 
had  Nbe  to  have  pradttced  a  cfaaUaafp. 

Bosoatu. 

Aro4d  disputes  at  noeb  ai  poidble.    Bumsu. 

coNTOMACious,v.  Obstinate. 

CONTUMACV,    REBELLION. 

CONTUMACY,  from  the  Latin 
contumuTf  compouuded  of  contra  and 
tumeo  to  swell,  signifies  the  swelling 
one's  self  uu  by  way  of  resistance. 

REB£LLU)N,  in  Latin  rebellio, 
from  rebello  or  re  and  hello  to  war  in 
return,  signifies  carrying  on  war  against 
those  to  whom  we  owe,  and  have  be- 
fore paid,  a  lawful  subjection. 

Resistance  to  lawful  autliority  isi 
the  common  idea  included  in  both  the 
signification  of  these  terms,  but  con- 
tumacy  does  not  express  so  much  as 
rebellion :  the  coatainaciofis  resist 
only  occasionally ;  the  rebel  resists 
systematically :  the  ron/iciiiaaoiii 
stand  only  on  certain  points,  and  op- 
pose the  individual;  the  rebel  sets 
himself  up  against  the  authority  itp 
self:  the  confumacioMf  thwart  and 
contradict,  they  never  resort  to  open 
violence;  the  rebel  acts  only  by  main 
force :  contumacy  shelters  itself  under 
the  plea  of  eanity  and  justice;  re- 
bellion  sets  all  law  and  order  at  defi- 
ance. 

The  eeotor  told  the  erimhrnl  that  hetpabp  fai 
realeaipC  of  the  coart,  aad  that  he  AeaU  he 
piaceeded  agaiait  tor  coM%msej/»        Anumu, 

The  mother  of  Waller  waa  Uie  daafhter  af 
Joba  Haapdea  of  HampdeB,  in  the  tane  ooaatj, 
to  Hagpdea  the  walot  of  reiefttow. 
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TO  coNVXNE,  V.  To  assemble. 

CONVENISNT,  SUITABLE. 

CONVENIENT,  -o.  Crmnnodious. 

SUITABLE,  V.  Conformable. 

Convenient  regards  the  circum- 
stances of  the  indi^'idual ;  tnitable 
respects  the  established  opinions  of 
mankind,  and  is  close!  r  connected 
with  moral  propriety  :  nothing  is  con- 
venient  which  does  not  favour  nne's 
purpose:  nothing  is  tuitahle  which 
does  not  suit  the  person,  place,  and 
thing :  whoever  has  any  thing  to  ask 
of  another  mast  take  a  convenient  op- 
portunity in  order  to  ensure  success  ; 
nis  address  on  such  an  occasion  would 
be  v«ry  tmsuitablef  if  he  affected  to 
claim  as  a  right  what  he  ought  to  soli- 
cit as  a  favour. 

If  toy  maa  think  It  conrenient  to  9Pfin  potWT, 
let  him  he  to  Indcml,  and  then  hb  pKxInecJi  will 
appear  to  everj  hoAy\  tatii-fSictioD.     Tillotm>n. 

Pleiiare  In  general  b  the  coaReqaeat  appre- 
kanskm  of  a  mUabte  olOect,  tuitmUjf  applied  lo 
a  risbtlj  dhpoteJ  Tacultj.  So irru. 

CONVENIENT,  V.  Cofumodious. 
CONVENT,  r.  Cloister. 
CONVENTION,  V.  Asscmbhj. 

CONVERSANT,   FAMILIAR. 

CONVERSANT,  from  convene^ 
wgnifies  turning  over  and  over,  con- 
sequently becoming  acquainted. 

FAMILIAR,  from  the  Latin^/<i77ii- 
liaris  to  be  of  the  same  family,  signi- 
fies the  closest  connexioB. 

An  acquaintance  with  things  is  im- 
plied in  both  these  terms,  but  the  latter 
expresses  something  more  particular 
than  the  former. 

A  person  is  conver$ant  in  matters 
that  come  frequently  before  his  notice ; 
he  n/umiliar  with  such  as  form  the 
ciaily  routine  of  his  business:  one 
who  is  not  a  professed  lawyer  may 
be  conversant  with  tlx)  questions  of 
law  which  occur  on  ordinary  occa- 
sions ;  but  one  who  is  skilled  in  his 
profession  will  be  familiar  with  all 
cases,  which  may  pobsibly  be  employed 
in  support  of  a  cause:  it  is  adviseablc 
to  be  cotttersant  with  the  ways  of  the 
world ;  but  to  be  familiar  with  the 
greater  part  of  them  would  not  re- 
dound to  one's  credit  or  advantage. 

Zha  waUaf  nwa  ii  «oiireriMUil  with  the 


warld  of  Bttara :  whea  he  tleepa  he  retires  la 
a  private  world  that  Is  parctcolar  to  faloaeir. 

AiHMioir. 

Grom,  flrtih,  and  inradova,  are  at  aoj  tea- 
•OB  of  the  yaar  pkaaaat  Co  loak  opoo,  bat  umnr 
•o  aiBch  ai  la  the  ofeaiof  of  the  aprlaf,  whaa 
Ibt7  are  all  ih*w  and  fmb  with  the  fint  gjlom  of 
thetn,  and  not  jet  tooJamUiar  to  the  ejr. 

Asoboir. 

CONVERSATION,  DIALOGUE, 
CONFERENCE,  COLLOQUY. 

CONVERSATION  denotes  the  act 
of  holding  converse  (v.  Cotnmunion), 

DIALOGUE,  in  French  diaU^ 
Latin  diuhguSf  Greek  ^ciXsy*;  com* 
pound  of  ^c  and  xo>ef^  signifies  a  speech 
between  two. 

CONFELIENCE,  from  the  I^tln 
con  and  fero  to  put  together,  signifies 
consulting  togetlier  on  subjects. 

COLLOQUY,  in  Latin  colloquium 
from  col  or  con  and  loquor  to  speak, 
signifies  the  act  of  talking  together. 

A  coversatioH  is  always  something 
actually  held  between  two  persons  ;  a 
dialogue  is  mostly  fictitious,  aixl  writ« 
ten  us  if  spoken  :  any  number  of  per- 
sons may  take  part  in  a  conversation  ; 
but  a  dialogue  always  refers  to  the 
two  persons  who  arc  expressly  en- 
gagcu  :  a  conversation  may  be  desul- 
tory, in  wliich  each  takes  his  part  at 
pleasure;  a  dialogue  is  furuial,  in 
which  there  will  always  be  reply  and 
rejoinder :  a  conversation  may  be  car- 
ried on  by  any  signs  besides  words, 
whid)  are  addressed  personally  to  the 
individual  present;  a  dialogue  must 
always  consist  of  express  words  :  a 
prince  holds  frequent  conversations 
with  his  ministers  on  affairs  of  state  ; 
Cicero  wrote  dialogues  on  the  nature 
of  tlie  gods,  and  many  later  writers 
have  adopted  the  dialogue  form  as  a 
vehicle  for  conveying  their  seatiments : 
a  conference  is  a  species  of  coMversa- 
tion ;  a  colloquy  is  a  species  of  dia- 
logue :  a  conversation  is  indefinite  as 
to  the  subject,  or  the  parties  engaged 
in  it;  a  conference  is  confined  to  par- 
ticular subjects  and  descriptions  of 
persons  :  a  conversation  is  mostly  oc* 
casioual;  a  conference  is  always  spe- 
cifically appointed :  a  conversation  is 
mostly  ou  indifferent  matters  ;  a  con^ 
ferencc  is  mostly  on  national  or  public 
concerns :  %ve  have  a  conversatiou  as 
friends;  wo  have  a  cof^erence  as 
ministers  of  state. 


CONVERT- 


CONVICT. 
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TIm  diaiogue  nataraily  limits  the 
namber  to  two;  the  colloquy  is  in- 
definite as  to  nrfmber :  there  may  be 
dimhguet  therefore  which  are  not  col- 
ioquie$  :  but  every  colloquy  may  be  de- 
nominated a  diaiogue, 

I  ted  fo  Bttch  AnMe  aad  Penlu  to  mul, 
tint  all  vj  Waiielo  a  awralof  is  hardlj  wfl' 
cleat  Or  a  thwdth  part  of  the  readiof  that 
woaltl  he  Mgttmbim  aad  oieftil,  aa  I  wfab  to  be 
a  BMtcfc  ia  eanrertotfoiK  with  the  learned 
Mtifct  when  I  happee  to  meet. 

Sis  Wm.  Jomnu 

awwgMte  is  tnitm  in  rhyme,  and  has  the 
Mpyeafaaee  of  Waff  the  amt  eiaboiate  at  all 
DiTdea^  ptay**  The  perBoaafSoi  are  imperial* 
bat  the  iimltguM  h  flAen  domettic,  and  theicflDce 
geeceptibJeof  natlaiiiiti  accommodated  to  (kml- 
har  tocJdeala.  JoNnoM. 

He  co^fl^rrmee  between  Gabriel  and  Safan 
aheawlB  wkk   natlmeot«  proper  for   the  oc- 
aad  enlcahle  to  the  penons  of  the  two 

ADBnoM. 


ThedaieartlM  dirine  coUoguy  (between  the 
Father  aad  Che  Son)  with  the  hjmn  of  Anffeb  that 
Callow,  aat  woaderftalfjr  beaatlfal  and  poetical. 

ADmtOM. 

CONVSRSS,  V.  Communion. 

GONVERSIBLB,  V.FocetWUS. 

CONVERT,     PROSELYTE. 

CONVERT,  from  the  Latin  con- 
zeriOf  signifies  changed  to  something 
in  oooformity  with  the  views  of  an- 
other. 

PROSELYTE,  from  the  Greek 
wpvoMhtmt  and  v^^'^X^A^^S  signifies 
come  over  to  the  side  of  another. 

Convert  is  more  extensive  in  its 
sense  and  application  than  pro$elyie  : 
conteft  in  its  full  sense  includes  every 
diange  of  opinion,  without  respect  to 
the  salject ;  protelyte  in  its  strict  sense 
refers  only  to  changes  from  one  religi- 
ous belief  to  another :  there  are  many 
converts  to  particular  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  and  proselytes  from  the 
Pagan,  Jewish,  or  Mahomedan,  to  the 
Christian  faith :  there  are  political  as 
*weil  as  religious  converts^  who  could 
not  with  the  same  strict  propriety  be 
termed  proselytes. 

Conversion  is  a  more  voluntary  act 
than  proselytism;  it  emanates  en- 
tirely m>m  the  mind  of  the  agent,  in- 
dependent of  foreign  influence ;  it  ex- 
tends not  merely  to  the  abstract  or 
speculative  opinions  of  the  individual, 
but  to  the  whole  current  of  his  feel- 
iogs  and  sprbg  of  his  actions:  it  is 

9 


the  conversion  of  the  heart  and  soul. 
Proselytism  is  an  outward  act,  wliich 
need  not  extend  beyond  the  confor- 
mity of  one's  words  and  actions  to  n 
certain  rule:  convert  is  therefore 
always  taken  in  a  good  seuse  ;  it  bears 
on  the  face  of  it  the  stamp  of  since- 
rity:  proselyte  is  a  term  or  more  am- 
biguous  meaning ;  the  proselyte  is  ofbcn 
the  creature  and  tool  of  a  party ;  there 
may  be  many  proselytes  where  there 
are  no  converts. 

The  conversion  of  a  sinner  is  the 
work  (if  God*s  grace,  either  by  his 
special  interposition,  or  by  the  ordi- 
iiury  influence  of  his  lloly  Word  ou  tlio 
heart;  it  is  an  act  of  great  presump- 
tion, therefore,  in  those  men  who  rest 
so  strongly  ou  their  own  particular 
modes  and  forms  in  bringing  about 
this  great  work  :  they  may  without 
any  breach  of  charity  be  suspected  of 
rather  wishing  to  make  proselytes  to 
their  own  party. 

A  bcHerer  may  be  exeoaed  by  the  noet  hard- 
ened atheist  for  endeavonrinff  to  make  hla  s 
convert,  beeaaae  he  doee  it  with  aa  eye  (o  bolk 
thHr  iBtcfeita. 


FalM  Ceaehen  commonly  make  one  of  baae^ 
and  low,  and  temporal  consideration^  of  Uttlo 
trfcks  and  derieea  to  make  dliciples  and  ffala 
protelytei.  TnxoTSOsr. 

TO  CONVEY,  V.  To  bear. 

TO   CONVICT,   DETECT. 

CONVICT,  from  the  Latin  om- 
uictus,  participle  of  convinco  to  make 
manifest,  signifies  to  make  guilt  dear. 

DETECT,  from  the  LaUn  detectus, 
participle  of  detego,  compoimd  of  the 
privative  de  and  tego  to  cover,  signi- 
fies to  uncover  or  lay  open  gnilt. 

A  person  is  convicted  by  means  of 
evidence ;  he  is  detected  by  means  of 
ocular  demonstration.  One  is  coH" 
victed  of  having  been  the  perpetrator 
of  some  evil  deed ;  one  is  detected  in 
the  very  act  of  conmiitting  the  deed. 
One  is  convicted  of  crimes  in  a  court 
of  judicature ;  one  is  detected  in  vari- 
ous misdemeanours  by  different  ca- 
sualties: punishment  necessarily  fol- 
lows the  conviction ;  but  in  tlie  case 
of  detection^  it  rests  in  the  breast  of 
the  individual  against  whom  the  of" 
fence  is  committed. 

Adftoe  is  oflim«ife,  not  beeaaie  It  laya  os 
open  to  aoespeeted  reffvet,  or  eenrfeCe  as  of  aay 
fhatt  vhioh  hU  SMaped  o«  Mtie«b  hot  hoeaiiis 
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It  d»«i  M  ll«t  «•  an  kaow  to  otlhera  m  well 

M  OUWlfe*.  JOHNMNI. 

Bwmy  BMBter  of  ooelKj  fMo  aad  icknow- 
Udgoi  tht  tmemMj  of  dtteetlng  crimef . 

JoantoN. 

CONVICT,  v.  CriminaL 

CONVICTION,    PBRSUASION. 

CONVICTION,  from  convince  (tJ. 
Cone/iaive))  denotes  either  the  act  of 
totmncing  or  the  state  of  being  can^ 
viuced. 

PERSUASION,  from  persuade, 
expresses  likewise  either  the  act  of 
pertuading  or  the  state  of  being  per^ 
smaded.  FersuadejiBlMnnpersuadco^ 
firom  the  Greek  u^:^  sweet,  signifies 
to  make  thoroughly  agreeable  to  the 

taste. 

What  convinces  binds;  what  per- 
tkades  attracts.  We  convince  by  ar- 
guments; it  is  the  understanding 
which  determines :  we  are  persuaded 
by  entreaties  and  personal  influence ; 
ii  is  the  imagination  or  will  which 
decidea.  Our  conviction  respects 
•olely  matters  of  belief  or  fiiitb  ;  our 
perntation  respects  matters  of  belief 
or  practice :  we  are  convinced  that  a 
thing  is  true  or  false;  we  are  per- 
suaded that  it  is  either  right  nr  wrong, 
advantageous  or  the  contrary.  A 
person  will  have  half  effected  a  thing 
who  is  convineed  that  it  is  in  his  power 
to  effect  it;  he  will  be  easily  per- 
smaded  to  do  that  which  favours  his 
own  intefCftt. 

CoKVietkm  respects  our  most  im- 
portant duties ;  perstuuicn  is  applied 
to  matters  of  indiffnrence.  The  first 
step  to  true  renentance  is  a  thorough 
convictiom  of  tne  enormit^r  of  sin.  The 
cure  of  people*s  maladies  is  sometimes 
promoted  to  a  surprising  degree  by 
their  persuasion  of  the  elhcacy  of  tbe 
fumedy. 

As  conviction  is  the  effect  of  sub- 
ttantial  evidence,  it  is  sotid  and  per- 
manent in  its  nature;  it  cannot  be 
so  oasily  change  and  deceived :  per- 
ssuuiaSf  depending  on  our  feelings,  is 
influeBOtd  breitenuil  objects,  and  ex- 
posed to  various  changes ;  it  may  vary 
ooth  in  tbo  degree  and  in  the  ok^ect. 
Convktian  answers  in  our  mincb  to 
positive  certainty ;  persumsitm  answers 
to  probability. 

The  practical  truths  of  Christianity 
damMMl  oar  deepest  C0iividioii;  of  its 


specuhuive  tmtlis  we  ougtt  to  have  a 
rational  pertyosKMi. 

The  €o«nc<»0ii  of  the  truth  or  fiilse* 
hood-  of  that  which  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  oondemn  or  admire 
cannot  be  ^ected  without  powerful 
means ;  but  we  mav  be  persuaded  of 
the  propriety  of  a  thing  to-day,  whidi 
to-morrow  we  shall  regard  vnth  in- 
difference. We  ought  to  be  eominced 
of  the  propriety  of  avoiding  every 
thing  which  can  interfere  with  the 
good  order  of  society ;  we  may  be  per- 
suaded of  the  truth  of  a  penon'a  ner- 
rative  or  not,  according  to  the  lepr^ 
sentation  made  to  us;  we  may  be 
persuaded  to  pursue  any  study  or  laj 
It  aside. 


WbcB  men  hove  teUled  fa 
vUtUH  thoc  tten  h  ootUiif 
It  net  occoaipaiiied  with 
nflOD  bat  what  hai  coflt  is  it; 
oad  kommn,  will  eoollf  Bow  Aek 
tbey  ftend  hotwem  mi  aad  oar  Mafcty. 

Let  the  mhud  he  poioened  with  te 
of  IflHDortol  happlooao  aaawaid  t»  tht 
there  will  be  do  vaot  of  canrtldotai  to 
fbf  the  glorioM  prefogstiMu 


CONVINCING,  V. 


CONVIVIAL,   SOCLAL. 

CONVIVIAL  m  Latin 
from  convivo  to  live  together,  aigimfies 
being  entertained  toge3>er. 

SOCIAL,  from  socka  a  compeiiioii, 
sinifies  pertaining  to  company. 

The  prominent  idea  in  eommmel  it 
that  ot  sensual  indulgence;  Use  pit^ 
minent  idea  in  social  is  that  of  emciy^ 
ment  finom  an  intercourse  with  aocMtT. 
Convivial  is  a  species  of  the  «octei ; 
it  is  the  social  in  matters  of  fistivity. 
What  is  cosmvial  issocie^  bntwluit 
is  soetai  is  something  more;  the  fomaer 
is  excelled  by  the  latter  as  OMRh  as 
the  body  is  eseelled  by  the  moid. 
We  speak  of  cenmvial  meetingiBy  co»- 
viviat  enjoyments  or  the  cowinijiii/ 
board ;  liiit  foctoi  intenxmrae,  mcisU 
pleasure,  socia/ amnsementa,  and  the 
like. 


It  b 


the 


•r  Or- 


rahtod  hy  CortP,  of 
he  wed  oftfB  l» 
hove  with 

who  thqr  wmt,  Corte  hat  out  told,  hat  edtaWj 
tht  ciwtvUU  table  at  vhteh  OMoad  nt 
imuded  vicb  a  plotaefam  foeie^. 

Ji 

liSi  and  SoeniM  ihafid  wmmjm 
with 


COOL. 


COPY. 


9SS 


CONVOCATION,  V.  Asstmbly^ 
TO  coNVOKB,  V.  To  assemble. 

COOr^    COLD,    VRIGID. 

Iv  the  natural  sense,  COOL  is  sim- 
ply the  absence  of  warmth;  COLD 
and  FRIGID  are  positively  contraiy 
to  warmth  y  the  former  in  regard  to 
ol^ects  in  peneral,  the  latter  to  moral 
objects:  in  the  physical  sense  the 
anuogy  is  strictly  preserved.  Ccel  is 
vsed  as  it  respects  the  passions  and 
the  affections ;  coid  only  with  regard  to 
4he  aflfeedons ;  frigid  only  in  regard 
to  the  indinations. 

With  r^ard  to  the  passions,  cool 
desjgnafes  a  freedom  from  a^tation, 
whidi  is  a  desirable  quality.  £ool- 
neu  in  a  time  of  danger,  and  coolneu 
in  an  aigament,  are  alike  commend- 
able. 

As  cool  and  cold  respect  the  affeo- 
donsy  the  cool  is  opposed  to  the 
friendly,  the  cold  to  the  warm-heart- 
ed, dne^igid  to  the  animated;  the 
Ibniier  is  but  a  degree  of  the  latter. 
A  reception  is  said  to  be  cool;  an 
cmbiaoe  to  be  cold;  a  sentiment 
Jrigid,  Coolness  is  an  enemy  to  social 
enjoyments ;  coldness  is  an  enemy  to 
every  moral  virtue;  f rigidity  destroys 
all  force  of  character.  Coolneu  is 
engendered  by  drcnmstauces ;  it  sup- 
poses the  previous  existence  uf 
warmth;  colaneu  lies  often  in  the 
temperament,  or  is  engendered  by 
habit ;  it  b always  sometiung  vicious; 
Jriwidsiy  is  occasional,  and  is  always 
a  defoct.  Trifling  differences  produce 
imfiwns  sometimes  between  tne  best 
iricnds:  trade  sometimes  engenders 
m  cold  calculating  temper  in  some 
Bunds:  those  who  are  remarkable 
for  apathv  will  often  express  them- 
lelves  with  frigid  indifference  on  tlic 
most  important  subjects. 

Dta^  djpeiw  it  c»r  10  BMl%attBt 
a  CMWfU  All  a  UlM  iBlo  Ua  own 

A  CMl  bfibttvlgar  H  latarpiclcd 
of  avoEMoa:  ft  §amd  one  nhei  bb 


ICliM» 

lM«a  tkal  a  nan  caa  get  over  tke 

aatenlcdii 

teaaa  aad  poMmlon  of  bh  ova  fltfad. 

ID  ftrtito 

laka  daligkt  eWwr  Id  p^ylmg  or  le- 

MifhfMtf 

aad  fepoaled  dTllttle*.          Stislc. 

Tke  icHiioa  et  tlw  nod«ffn»  aboviidt  In  topic* 

fl»  ime&m^an^j  mpjb}»  awl  naltrd,  ai  might 

kiBdIalhei 

aaoi  of  g««il«e  aratorj  in  the  most 

yHrttaadI 

binia  geaiac                  WaAaToic. 

'  VMeOranl: 

COOL,  V.  Dispassionate, 
COPIOUS,  V.  Plentiful. 
COPIOUSLY,  V,  Largely. 

TO    COPY,    TRANSCRIBE. 

COPY  is  probably  changed  from 
the  Latin  capio  to  take,  beosuse  wa 
take  that  from  an  object  whidi  wa 
copy, 

TRANSCRIBE,  in  Latin  ^raii*. 
criho^  that  is  Irons  over,  and  seribo^ 
signifies  litpraily  to  write  over  from 
something  else,  to  make  to  pass  omr 
in  writing  from  one  to  the  otner. 

To  copy  respects  the  matter;  to 
transcribe  respects  simply  the  act  of 
writing.  What  is  copied  must  ha 
taken  immediately  from  the  original, 
with  which  it  must  exactly  correspond; 
what  is  transcribed  may  be  taken  from 
the  copy,  but  not  necessarily  in  an  ea- 
tire  state.  Things  are  copied  for  the 
fftke  of  getting  the  contents;  they  are 
often  trmnscrihed  for  the  sake  of  clear- 
ness and  fair  writing.  A  copier  should 
be  very  exact ;  a  transcriber  should  be 
a  good  writer.  Lawyers  copy  deeds, 
and  have  them  afterwards  frequency 
transcribed  as  occasion  requires. 

ArittotU:  telli  at  that  the  world  b  a  oogry  or 
tramcript  of  tboae  Idnt  which  are  in  the  mtad 
of  tlie  Ff  rat  Bdng,  and  that  tboRe  Ideas  which  an 
in  tbp  mlad  of  aMn  are  a  twmmteript  of  tha 
wnrU.  To  Ihb  w«  mnj  add  that  woidt  an  Iha 
trmnseript  of  thow  idraa  which  are  ia  (he  alad 
of  DUO,  and  that  writing  or  prloting  are  the 
tratucript  or  word*. 


COPY,    MODEL,    PATTERN,   SPK- 
CIMEN. 

COPY,  from  the  verb  to  copy  (9. 
To  eopy)f  marks  either  the  thing  frrai 
which  we  copy  or  the  thing  copied. 

MODEL,  in  French  module,  Latin 
modulus  a  little  mode  or  measure,  sig- 
nifies the  thing  that  serves  as  a  mea« 
sure,  cr  that  is  made  after  a  measure. 

PAITERN,  which  is  a  variation 
of  patron,  froifl  the  French  prntron, 
Latin  patrouus,  signifies  the  thmg  that 

SPECIMEN,  in  Latin  specimtn, 
from  specio  to  behold,  signiiies  the 
thing  looked  at  or  determined  by. 

*A  copy  and  a  model  niay  be  both 
employed  eitlier  as  an  origmal  work 
or  as  a  work  fgrmed  after  an  original. 


fiSG 


COPY. 


COQUET. 


In  the  former  sense,  copy  is  used  in 
relation  to  impressions,  manuscripts, 
or  writings,  wnich  are  made  to  be 
copied  by  the  printer,  the  writer,  or 
the  engraver  :  model  is  used  in  every 
other  case,  whether  in  morality  or  the 
arts  :  the  proof  will  seldom  be  feulty 
when  the  copy  is  clear  and  correct. 
Tiiere  can  be  no  good  writing  formed 
after  a  bad  copy  ;  no  human  being  has 
ever  presented  us  with  a  perfect  model 
e(  virtue ;  the  classic  writers  of  an- 
tiquity ought  to  be  carefully  perused 
by  all  who  wish  to  acquire  a  pure 
style,  of  which  they  contain  unques- 
tionably the  best  THodelf. 

Respecting  these  words,  however, 
it  is  here  fiuther  to  be  observed,  that  a 
copy  reqiures  the  closest  imitation 
possible  in  every  particular,  but  a 
model  ought  only  to  serve  as  a  general 
rule:  the  former  must  be  literally 
retraced  by  a  mechanical  proeess  in 
all, its  lines  and  figures;  it  leaves  no- 
thing to  be  suppli^  by  the  judgement 
or  will  of  the  executor.  A  model  often 
consists  of  little  more  than  the  out- 
lines and  proportions,  whilst  the  di- 
mensions and  decorations  are  left  to 
the  choice  of  the  workman.  One  who 
is  aniious  to  acquire  a  fine  hand  will 
in  the  first  instance  rather  imitate  the 
errors  of  his  comf  than  attempt  any 
improvement  of  his  own.  A  man  of 
genius  will  not  suffer  himself  to  be 
cramped  by  a  slavish  adherence  to  any 
model  however  perfect. 

In  the  second  sense  copy  is  used  for 
painting,  and  model  for  relief  The 
copy  ought  to  be  faithful,  the  model 
ought  to  be  just ;  the  former  should 
delineate  exactly  what  is  delineated 
"by  the  original ;  the  latter  should  ad- 
Lere  to  the  precise  rules  ofproportion 
observed  in  the  original.  The  pictures 
of  Raphael  do  not  lose  their  attrac- 
tions even  in  bad  copies :  the  simple 
models  of  antiquity  often  equal  in  value 
orinnals  of  modem  conception. 

fatlem  ufid  specimen  approach 
nearest  to  model  in  si^ification :  the 
idea  of  guidance  or  direction  is  pro- 
mioent  in  them.  The  model  always 
serves  to  guide  in  the  execution  of  a 
work;  the  pattern  serves  either  to 
repilate  the  work,  or  simply  to  deter- 
mme  the  choice ;  the  specimen  helps 
only  to  form  the  opinion.  The  archi- 
tect builds  Morning  to   a   certain 


m^del;  the  mechanic  makes  anything 
according  to  a  pattemy  or  a  person  fixes 
on  having  a  thing  according  to  the  pat- 
tern  offered  him;  the  nature  and 
.value  of  things  are  estimated  by  the 
specimens  shown  of  them.  A  model 
is  always  some  whole  compleat  in 
itself;  a  pattern  may  be  either  a 
whole  or  the  part  of  a  whole;  a  spe- 
cimen is  always  a  part.  Models  of 
ships,  bridges,  or  otner  pieces  of  me- 
chanism are  sometimes  constructed 
for  the  purpose  of  explaimng  most 
effectually  tne  nature  and  design  of 
the  invention :  whenever  the  make, 
color,  or  materials  of  any  ardde^  either 
of  convenience  or  luxury,  is  an  object 
of  consideration,  it  cannot  be  so 
rightly  determined  by  any  means  as 
by  producing  a  similar  article  to  serve 
as  a  pattern :  a  single  sentence  in  a 
person's  book  may  be  a  sufficient  ne- 
cimen  in  order  to  determine  the  Talue 
of  the  whole  performance. 

In  the  moral  sense  pattern  respects 
the  whole  conduct  or  behaviour ;  me^ 
cimen  only  individual  actions.  The 
female  who  devotes  her  time  and  at- 
tention to  the  management  of  her 
family  and  the  education  of  lier  off- 
spring is  a  pattern  to  those  of  her  sex 
who  depute  the  whole  concern  to  the 
care  of  others.  A  person  gives  but 
an  unfortunate  specimen  of  his  boasted 
sincerity,  who  is  tbund  guilty  of  on 
evasion. 

LongiaaR  Inu  otawrved  that  ihm  dncrlpttoa  «f 
love  io  Sappho  b  an  exact  copy  of  nataic^  ud 
that  all  Uie  ctrcamstancei  whick  follov  ooa  •■• 
other  In  aoch  an  hnny  of  aentlmeata,  notvitfc- 
•tandlof;  they  appear  rrpn^nant  Cn  each  oAer, 
art  lealljr  tnch  u  happen  in  the  ftioutiai  ef  tova. 


Socratet  fecommendi  to  AlcflilailBt,  aa  the 
fnodel  of  hit  derotlooR,  a  ihoit  pai>«r  whU  a 
Greek  poet  compoaed  fiw  the  oe  of  hla  fflBBdh 

ADBnOV. 

Xenophoo,  In  the  life  of  hb  imB^wury  prlece, 
whom  he  deacrlbes  aa  a  paUtm  tat  real  omb,  b 
alwajB  celebratlDg  the  pblhufhropj  or  rotA 
natnre  of  bh  hero.  Ai 


We  know  nochlncr  of  the  acant  j  Jargeo  of  oar 
barbaroas  ancertorv;  bat  we  have  tpeeimumt  of 
ow  laBKoage  when  it  besaa  to  be  adapted  Co  ielril 
and  rvllgloiu  pnrpoae*,  aad  And  It  anch  aa  mliht 
naturaUjr  be  expected,  artlea  and  iliBple. 


TO  copy,  r.  To  tmitate. 

COQUET,   JILT. 

Tbeu  are  many  JILTS  who  bfr 


CORNER. 


CORPOREAL.        287 


come  so  from  COQUETS,  but  one 
may  be  a  coquet  without  being  a  jilt. 
Coquetry  is  contented  with  employing 
little  arts  to  excite  notice  ;  jilting  ex- 
tends to  the  violation  of  truth  and 
honor,  in  order  to  awaken  a  passion 
which  it  afterwards  disappoints.  Va- 
nity is  the  mmn  spring  by  which 
toqwtt  wndjiitt  are  impelled  to  action ; 
but  the  former  indulges  her  propensity 
mostly  at  her  own  expense  only ;  hot 
the  latter  does  no  less  injury  to  the 
peace  of  others  than  she  does  to  her 
own  reputation.  The  coquet  makes  a 
traffic  of  ho*  own  dianns  by  seeking  a 
multitude  of  admirers  ;  tlie  jilt  sports 
with  the  sacred  passion  of  lore,  and 
barters  it  for  die  gratification  of  any 
selfish  propensity.  Coquetry  is  a 
fault  which  should  be  guarded  against 
by  every  female  as  a  snare  to  her  own 
happiness;  jUting  is  a  vice  which 
cannot  be  practised  where  there  is  not 
some  depra? ity  of  heart. 


ii  iadccd  OM  dogree  towardi  the 
jiUs  tatckt  ksart  of  iba  former  b  beat  ipon 
uAmMmg  hmmit,  aad  fhrta;  fklie  hope*  to  ber 
Isven;  Wt  tbe  httcr  li  not  eooteotrd  to  be 
Mlwrijf  umkMB,  bot  ibe  im«t  «ld  to  cbat 
•it4pUf»  •  cartaia  dtUsbt  io  being  a  tonnent  to 
el^i  Stlblb. 

CORDIAL,  V.  Hearty. 

CORNER,   ANGLE. 

CORNER  answers  to  the  French 
coin,  uid  Greek  ysnta,  which  signifies 
either  a  comer  or  a  hidden  place. 

ASGLEy  in  Latin  angufutf  comes 
in  all  probability  from  «>«*«'  the  elbow. 
The  vulgar  use  o{  comer  in  the  or- 
dinary concerns  of  life,  nnd  the  tech- 
nics ose  of  angle  in  the  science  of 
nntbematicsy  is  not  the  only  distinc- 
tion between  these  terms. 

Comer  properly  implies  the  outer 

Mtreme  point  of  any  solid  body ;  an- 

ffiy  on  the  contrary,  the  inner  ex- 

^nmity  produced  by  the  meeting  of 

two  nfiA  lines.  When  speaking  there- 

^  of  solid  bodies,  comer  and  angle 

°^y  be  both  employed  ;  but  in  regard 

<o  simple  right  lines,  the  word  angle 

^ly  is  applicable :  in  the  former  case 

^  Corner  is  produced  by  the  meeting 

of  the  different  parts  of  a  body  whe- 

t*^  inwaidly  or  outwardly^  but  an 

*^9ilt  is  produced  by  the  meeting  of 

^^  bodies;    one    liouse  has  many 

^^"^lert;   two  boufesy  or  two  walls 


at  least,   are  requisite  to  make   an 
anele, 

\Vo  likewise  speak  of  making  an 
angle  by  the  direction  that  is  taken 
in  going  either  by  land  or  sea,  because 
such  a  course  is  equivalent  to  a  right 
line;  in  that  case  the  word  comer 
could  not  be  substituted:  on  the 
other  hand  the  word  corner  is  often 
used  for  a  place  of  secrecy  or  obscu- 
rity, agreeably  to  the  derivation  of  the 
term. 

Some  men,  like  picCaret,  are  fitter  for  a  rrnrr 
tban  for  a  full  light.  Ponu 

Jewellen  griod  their  dlamoedi  vltb  many 
•Ides  and  angles,  that  tbeir  laiire  may  appear 
man  J  ways.  ~ 


CORPORAL,  CORPOREAL, 
BODILY. 

CORPORAL,  CORPOREAL^  and 
BODILY,  as  their  origin  bespeaks, 
have  all  relation  to  the  same  object, 
tlie  body;  but  the  two  former  are  em- 
ployed to  signify  relating;  or  apper- 
taining to  the  body;  the  latter  to  de- 
note containing  or  forming  part  of 
the  body.  Hence  wo  say,  corporal 
punishment,  bodily  vigor  or  strength, 
corporeal  substances;  the  Godhead 
bodily^  the  corporeal  frame,  bodily 
exertion. 

Corporal  is  only  employed  for  the 
animal  frame  in  its  proper  sense; 
corporeal  is  used  for  animal  substance 
in  an  extended  sense;  lieuce  we  speak 
of  corporal  sufferance  and  corporeal 
agents.  Corporeal  is  distinguished 
from  spiritual;  bodily  from  mental. 
It  is  impossible  to  represent  spiritual 
beings  any  otlier  way  tlum  under  a 
corporeal  form;  bodily  pains,  however 
severe,  are  frequently  overpowered  by 
mental  pleasures. 

Bettenrorth  was  m  IMIe  flatii>ir>A  with  tb^a 
aecMBt,  that  he  pabUcUj  profmed  bii  ve«o- 
lotion  of  a  floieot  and  corp^nU  rereofe,  hot 
the  iahabitaot*  of  St.  Patrkkli  dbtria  embodied 
tbemielvcf  la  the  Deaa*f  (Swift^)  dcfeooe. 

JoniiMir. 

When  the  teal  k  freed  ttwm  all  corprMi 
aUhmce  then  It  truly  exlita.  Hcmo. 

The  Moiil  It  heMt  wKh  a  ■nmeroOR  train  «f 
temptatloos  to  evil,  which  arlta  from  Aetfidr appe- 
tites B&Aia. 

CORPOREAL,   V.  CoTpOrol. 

CORPOREAL,   MATERIAL. 

CORPOREAL  is  properiy  a  spedas 
of  material ;  whatefor  n  Qorpor$al  is 


) 
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CORRECT. 


CORRECT. 


material^  but  not  vice  versa.  Corpo- 
real respects  aiiintnte  bodies ;  material 
is  used  for  every  thing  which  cau  uct 
on  the  senses,  animate  or  inanimate. 
The  world  contains  corporeal  beings, 
and  consists  of  material  substauces. 

Gnat  thftC  corporeal  h  tlie  hara»n  lolad. 

It  muM  have  partt  in  liiftnitam  joioM  ; 

jLad  eadi  oftboe  muit  will,perc«'ivi',dir»lfni, 

Aod  draw  cnnftatMIjr  In  a  diSTrvnt  Hue.  Jbhym. 

In  the  pmieot  ntaUrtml  tyUtm  in  wlilch  we 
live,  and  wbtre  the  obi^ctf  that  snnoand  n*  are 
eonttnuall>  expowd  to  the  rxamluatioii  of  oar 
iCMci,  how  nan;  tkhip  occur  that  are  mystorious 
ami  nnaccoantahle.  Blair. 

CORPSE,  V-  Body, 

CORPULBNT,  STOUT,  LUSTY. 

CORPULENT  from  corpui  the 
body,  signifies  having  fnlness  of  body. 

STOUT,  in  Dutch  Uoit,  is  no 
doubt  a  variation  of  tlie  Gemism 
nt'dtig  steady,  signifying  able  to  stand, 
solid,  firm. 

I.USIT,  in  German,  &c.  luUig 
mcfry,  cheerful,  implies  here  a  vigor- 
ous state  of  body. 

Corpulent  respects  the  fleshy  state 
of  the  body;  stout  respects  also  the 
state  of  the  muscles  and  bones :  cor^ 
pulence  is  therefore  an  incidental  pro- 
perty ;  ttoutness  is  a  natural  property : 
corpulence  may  come  upon  us  accoitl- 
ing  to  circumstances ;  stoutness  is  the 
natural  make  of  the  body  which  is 
bom  with  us.  Corpulence  and  lusti- 
ness are  both  occasioned  bv  the  state 
of  the  health;  but  the  f()rmer  may 
arise  from  disease;  the  latter  is  always 
the  consequence  of  good  health  :  cor- 
pulence consists  of  an  undue  propor- 
tion of  fictt ;  lustiness  consists  of  a 
due  and  full  proportion  of  all  the  solids 
in  the  body. 

Mallet'f  rtatnre  wa«  dimlmttire,  but  be  was 
vpffnlarly  formed :  bin  appearanct*,  tlU  be  pvw 
narfrulmf;  wa«  agreeable,  and  be  auffeivd  it  to 
wawK  no  recoameadatloa  that  dieas  coald  fcimt  It. 

JOUK40H. 

Tho'  I  look  old  jet  I  am  strong  and  Z»<fjr/, 
Fbr  In  noiy  youth  I  ne«ur  did  appW 
Ilot  and  rrbelUov*  liifuon  to  my  blood. 

S11AK8FEAIIK. 

Hence  roae  the  Man4an  and  Saheinan  race, 
htnms  UBb*d  and  ttout,  and  to  the  wan  inclin*d. 

DaTDBM. 

TO  coBBBCTy  t\  To  amend, 

TO   CORRECT,    RECTIFY, 
REFORM. 
CORRECT,  V.  To  amend. 


RECTIFY,  compounded  of  tht 
Latin  rectus  Bad  Jico  or  faciOf  sienifies 
literally  to  make  right  or  as  it  should 
be. 

REFORM,  compounded  of  re  and 
^orm,  signifies  to  make  into  a  new 
,form. 

Correct  respects  ourselves  or  others ; 
recttfy  has  regard  to  one*8  self  only. 

Garrect  is  either  an  act  of  authority 
or  discretion;   rectify  is   an   act  of 
dibcretion  only.     What  is  corrected 
may  vary  in  its  magnitude  or  import- 
ance, and  consequently  may  require 
more  or  less  trouble ;  what  is  rectified 
is  always  of  a  oatare  to  be  altered 
without  great  injury  or  e£furt.     Habi- 
tual or  individual  faults  are  corrected  ; 
individual  mistakes  are  rectified.     A 
person  corrects  himself  or  another  of 
a  bad  habit  in  speaking  or  pronounc- 
ing;   he    rectifies  any    ierror  in  his 
accounts.    Mistakes  m  writing  mu«>t 
be  corrected  for  the  advantage  of  the 
scholar ;  mistakes  in  pecuniary  trans- 
actions cannot  be  too  soon  retired  fbr 
the  satisfaction  of  all  parties.    - 

Reform  like  rectify  is  used  only  for 
one's  self  when  it  respects  personal 
actions;  but  reform  and  correct  are 
likewise  employed  for  matters  of  gene- 
ral interest.     Correct  in  neither  case 
amounts  to  the  same  as  r^orm.    A 
person  corrects  himself  of  pardcolsr 
habits;  he  reforms    his  whole  life: 
what  is  corrected  undergoes  a  chango, 
more  or  less  slight ;  what  is  r^farmi 
assumes  a  new  form  and  becomes  a 
new  thing.    Correctims  is  always  ad- 
viseable ;  ic  is  the  removal  of  an  evil : 
reform  is  equally  so  as  it  respects  a 
maii*s  own  conduct;  but  as  it  respects 
public  matters,  it  is  altogether  of  a 
questionable  nature ;    a  man  cannot 
begin  too  soon  to  reform  himself,  nor 
too  late  to  attempt  reformimg  the  con- 
stitutions of  soaety.    Tbe  abases  of 
goveminetit  may  always  be  advantage- 
ously corrected  by  the  judicioas  hand 
of  a  wise  raimster :  refonu  in  a  state 
ore  always  attended  with-  a  certain 
evil,  and  promise   but  an  uncertain 
good;  tliey  are  uever  recommended 
but  by  the  youug,  the  thooghtlesit  the 
busy,  or  the  interested. 

Deilre  !•  rorrrefffrf  when 
or  adnrfnlloii  eapwwd  wMck 
pnnloo.     Ltoewilnna  laafuge  has 
kratel  in  it  whicb  dhgncM  lamMl^. 


CORRECTION. 


CORRESPONDENT.  28» 


•i 


A  w/iM  hu  fteqont  oppoftaoMIr*  of  mMigit- 
lac  the  6ereneMi  of  a  part) :  of  mdttuing  tlie 
cnrioin,  qulrtlnc  the  nagry,  ud  Ttet{fyiite  the 
pnjadiced.  Admion. 

Edwasd  anil  llrarj,  now  ibe  boMl  of  fame. 
And  vlrtuou*  Alfred,  a  more  Mcrvd  ume. 
After  «  Hfe  i«f  inmercM  toib  endurM, 
Tbc  Ganb  siibduM  or  property  lecurVI, 
Aabitioa  hunibM,  miflity  cKW  itorni*d. 
Or  lava  CftUbJubVl  and  the  world  r^^rmV. 

CORRECT,   ACCURATE. 

CORUECr  is  equi\'nlcnt  to  car^ 
rtcttd  (v.  To  amend),  or  set  to  rights. 
ACCITRATK  {v.  Aitun:ie)  impiies 
properly  doue  with  rai'j,  or  by  the 
appiicatioii  (if  cure.  Co/ri't  i.-^  m-i^a- 
Cive  in  its  sense;  accuiaft  i..  ]u)^It]^e: 
it  is  auflicicut  Co  be  tree  tVoin  f.ii'iL  to 
be  correct  ;  it  must  Citntain  o\(  ry  mi- 
nute pwrUcular  to  be  accurate,  in- 
formation is  correct  which  contuiiis 
nothing  bat  facts ;  it  is  accurate  when 
it  contains  a  vadt  number  of  details. 

What  is  incorrect  is  allied  tu  lalse- 
hood;  what  is  inaccurate  is  giMieral 
and  indefinite.  According  to  the  dia- 
lect of  modem  times,  in  which  |rn>ss 
vices  are  Tarnished  over  with  smooth 
namesy  a  liar  is  said  to  speak  incor- 
redfy ;  this  is  however  not  only  an 
imaccuratt  but  an  incorrect  mode  of 
speech,  for  a  lie  is  a  direct  violation 
of  truth,  and  the  incorrect  is  only  a 
deviaticm  finom  it  to  greater  or  less 
extent. 

»alliiit,tW  aaal  ek^Eant  and  correct  of  all  f  he 
UUn  BirtoriaM,  obavrvflf,  that  io  lib  time  when 
the  BMat  Ihraidable  liate^  of  the  worUl  wen 
wMaed  fef  the  RomaBu,  the  rrpublic  raok  Into 
Ihow  two  oppoatte  ticca  of  a  qaice  dlffnvnt 
Mate,  loniy  and  avarice.  Addimh. 

Thaw  aacientt  who  weie  the  moat  anuraie  fa 
ttrir  nairti  oo  the  (eiilaa  and  temper  of  man- 
Mad,  hate  wMh  CRo<  ezacCaeta  allotcrd  iaclioa- 
dni  aad  olgceti  of  dcaire  to  everjr  ilage  of  life. 

SnxLB. 

CORRECTION,    DISCIPLINE, 
PUNISHMENT. 

As  CORRECTION  and  DISCI- 

HiNE    have    commonW    required 

H7NISHMENT  to  render  them  etfi- 

cwioos,  custom  has  affixed  to  them  a 

>tmig  resemblance  in  their  application, 

although  they  are  distinguiMied  from 

cidi  other  by  obvious  marks  of  difl'er- 

cuce.    The  prominent  idea  in  correc- 

tm  (v.  To  correct),  is  that  of  making 

ridit  what  has  be«i  wrong.     In  disci' 

pSuf  from  the  Latin  dimplina  and 


ditco  to  loam,  the  leading  idea  is  that 
of  instructing  or  rcgulntiii<:.  In  pw- 
niihmcnt,  from  ihc  J^rin  punio,  and 
the  Greek  ■><-.?  pain,  the  leading  idea 
is  that  of  inflicting  pain. 

Children  are  the  pec'iiiar  subjects  of 
corrtction ;  discipituc  and  puniihmeni 
arc  coufmed  to  no  age.  A  wise  parent 
corrects  his  diild  ;  u master  maintains 
discipline  in  his  schi.^oJ ;  a  general 
prpsrrves  discipline  in  his  army. 
Whoever  commits  a  fault  is  liable  to 
be  punishni  by  th<.se  who  have  autho* 
rity  i.vor  him  ;  if  he  coniniits  a  crime 
he  subject)  himself  to  he  pjinisked  by 
l;r,v. 

Correction  and  discipUne  arc  mostly 

cxLii'l-.' 'I  h\  li'.  ans  I'f  <-h:xr.f'- ■ 'ij«.':it, 
lor  V  iiicii  'iu'V  ;..i- ■I'"'-     t.-m"     -\;.,  a.-  a 

any  wux  that  ^i*-:  |i.ii;i.  iS'T- cation 
and  discipiiiie  uru  l-jui  of  tiioin  per- 
sonal acta  o\'  authority  cxerciseil  by 
supeVi<ii.'»  over  inferiura,  but  ih-.-  for- 
mer is  mostly  employed  by  one  indi- 
vidual over  another;  the  latter  has 
regard  to  a  number  who  are  the  sul>- 
jectr.  of  il  directly  or  indirectly  :  pM^ 
niihment  has  no  relation  whatever 
to  the  agent  by  which  the  action  is 
perfonned;  it  may  pivcccd  alike  from 
jierhons  or  things.  A  parent  who 
spares  tlie  rluc  corrcclion  of  his  child, 
or  a  master  who  docs  n<.t  use  a  proper 
difcipline  in  his  school,  will  alike  bo 
punisficJ  by  the  insubordination  and 
irregularities  of  those  over  whom  they 
have  a  control. 

There  wai  once  that  virtue  in  this  common- 
wraith,  chit  a  bail  cttizeo  wa» thonyht  to  deierv 
a  MTerer  correction  than  the  bitterrat  enemj. 

Sttrlk  AmsL  CiOFaow 

nrhe  imaginations  of  voani;  men  are  of  a  ror- 
\ng  oature,  and  tlieir  pahsioua  under  no  dlt- 
cipUne  or  rettraint.  AnnioM. 

Whra  bj  juKt  veiiffeinoe  implont  mortals  perWi* 
The  Oodi  behold  their  punishment  wltb  plea- 
rare.  AnniioM. 

CORRECTNESS,  V.  Justness, 

CORRESPONDENT,  ANSWER- 
ABLE,   SUITABLE. 

CORRESTONDENT,  in  French 
cortcspondant,  from  the  Latin  com 
and  rapondeo  to  answer  in  unison  or 
in  unifonnity. 

.  ANSWERABLE  and  SUITABLE, 
from  ansKcr  and  suit,  mark  the  qua- 
lity or  capacity  of  answering  or  suiiing. 

V 


t90 


COST. 


COST. 


Currapon^fiU    supposes    a    greater 
agreemeot  than  antwerahlef  and  an^ 
smerahU  requires  a  greater  agreement 
than  wUabU.    Things  that  anretpand 
must  be  alike  in  size,  shape,  color,  and 
every  minute  particular;  those  that 
mumer  roust  be  fitted  for  the  same 
purpose;  those  that  tuit  must  have 
notning  disproportionate  or  discordant. 
In  the  artincial  dispositions  of  Aimi- 
ture,  or  all  matters  of  art  and  orna- 
ment, It  is  of  considerable  importance 
to  have  some  things  made  to  correi" 
pandy  so  Uiat  they  be  placed  in  suit- 
abU  directions  to  answer  to  each  other. 
In  the  moral  application,  actions 
are  said  not  to  correspond  ymth  profes- 
sions; the  success  of  an  undertaking 
does  not  answer  the  expectation ;  par- 
ticular measures  do  not  suit  the  pur- 
pose of  individuals.    It  ill  corresponds 
with  a  profession  of  friendship  to  re- 
fuse assistance  to  one's  firiena  in  the 
time  of  need  :    wild  schemes  under- 
taken   without    thou^t,   will   never 
mumer  the  expectations  of  the  projeo 
tors:    it  never  suits  the  purpose  of 
the  selfish  and  greedy  to  contnbiite  to 
the  rdief  of  the  necessitous. 

Am  tte  attnustite  power  In  bodtoi  is  tbe  most 
■lilftisal  pifndple  which  prodoceCh  Innamerabio 
tfKuU,  m  tbe  C0rre9p9ndiitf  social  sppetHs  In 
kuMW  MUto  it  tbe  gimS  ipcfns  amA  soiree  of 
nond  ectlone.  Buubuct. 


tbe  feetnrM  of  the  face  end  tones  of  the 
Toke  muwer  Uke  strlnp  upon  musical  instra- 
ments  to  the  Impression  ■  made  oa  them  b;  the 
mind.  HoGHCs. 

When  we  ooMlder  tbe  ininite  power  and  wls- 
i0m  of  tbe  Maker,  we  have  fenson  to  think  that 
it  bndCaUe  to  the  mafoMcent  harmony  of  the 
QDiscrse,  that  tbe  species  of  cieatnres  should  also 
bj  gentle  defers  ascend  upward  (Irom  as. 

AmmoH. 

TO  CORROBOUATJS,  V,  To  COn- 

TO  CORRUPT,  V.  To  contami- 
nate. 

TO   CORRUI»T,   V.  To  TOt, 

CORRUPTION,  V.  Depravity, 

COST,  BXPSNCB,    PRICE, 
CHARGE. 

COST,  in  German  host  or  kosten, 
from  the  Latin  gustare  to  taste,  sig- 
'^e  originally  support,  and  by  an  ex- 
tended teoie  what  was  given  for  sup* 
port. 


EXPENCE  is  compounded  of  ex 
and  penee^  in  Latin  pensus  participle 
of  pendo  to  pay,  signifying  the  thing 
paid  or  given  out. 

PRICE,  firom  the  Latin  pretium, 
and  the  Greek  wpunev  from  wrae-^-s*  to 
sell,  signifies  the  thing  given  for  what 
b  bought. 

CHARGE,  from  to  charge  (v.  To 
accuse)^  signifies  the  thing  laid  on  as 
a  charge. 

The  eosi  is  what  a  thing  costs  or 
occasions  to  be  laid  oat ;  the  ejpence 
is  that  which  is  actuaUv  laid  out ;  the 
price  is  that  which  a  thing  may  fetch 
or  cause  to  be  laid  out ;  the  charge 
is  that  which  is  reqoind  to  be  laid 
out.    As  a  oot^  co^miooly  compre* 
bends  an  espencCf  the  terms  are  on 
various  occasions  used  indifferently  for 
each  other:  we  speak  of  counting  tbe 
cost  or  counting  the  ejpenea  of  doing 
any  thing;  at  a  great  cost  or  at  a  great 
expence :  on  the  other  hand,  of  veo- 
turing  to  do  a  thing  to  one's  cort,  of 
gn>wing  wise  at  other  peof^'s  exposes. 
The  cost  and  the  price  have  mpect 
to  the  thing  and  its  supposed  value ; 
the  expence  and  the  ckarge  depend  en 
the  option  of  the  persons.    The  coif  of 
a  thing  must  precede  the  price^  and 
the  expence  must  succeed  toe  ckorgs ; 
we  can  never  set  a  price  oo  any  &i% 
until  we  have  ascertained  what  it  bss 
cost  us ;  nor  can  we  know  or  deftaj  the 
expence  until  the  charge  ba  msde. 
There  may,  however,  fineqaently  be  a 
price  where  there  is  no  coif,  and  tkt 
versd ;  there  may  also  be  an  expesti 
where  there  is  no  charge  ;  bat  tbcie 
cannot  be  a  charge  without  an  expesa* 
Costs  in  suit  often  exceed  in  valoe  sod 
amount  the  thing  oootended  fiir:  tfc« 
price  of  things  depends  on  thsir  reli' 
tive  value  in  Uie  eyes  of  others :  wbit 
costs  nothing  sometimes  fetches  iLliif^ 
price  ;  and  other  things  cannotobtaD 
a  price  equal  to  the  first  cotf.  Exptaai 
vary  with  modes  of  living  and  umb's     \ 
desires ;   whoever   wants   mocfa,  cr     ] 
wants  that  which  is  not  easily  oboift'     i 
ed,  will  have  many  expences  to  defitT ;     | 
when  the  charges  are  exorlntiDt  i*    \ 
expences  must  necessarily  beer  a  pio-     ] 
portion. 

Between  the  epithets  costfysaaA  Q' 
nenstne  there  is  the  same  distinct* 
whatever  is  coslfy  is  naturally  expoir 
mehox  Wit  vice  venL  Artadenwfv* 


COVER. 


COVEIU 


»1 


mton^  of  luxuiT}  or  iadulgaocc^  art 
cottfy,  either  irom  their  variety  or 
their  iotnnaic  value;  everjf  thing  is 
tsfetuive  which  is  attended  with  much 
eiftmoe,  whether  of  little  or  great  va- 
lue, Jewels  are  caUfy  ;  travelling  is 
CTpeiisive.  The  amtly  treasures  of  tlie 
East  are  imported  into  Europe  for  the 
gradlication  of  those  \%  ho  caunot  be 
contented  with  the  produce  of  thuir 
■alive  ioil :  those  who  iudulge  them- 
seivei  in  such  espensive  pleasures 
often  lay  ap  in  store  for  themselves 
much  sorrow  and  repeutanco  in  the 
time  to  oome. 

In  the  moral  acceptation,  the  at- 
tainment of  an  object  is  said  to  cost 
much  pains;  a  thiiig  is  persisted  in  at 
the  expence  of  health,  of  honor,  or  of 
life. 


Wit 


Rathrr  Cliaa  rd^  them  at  the  pvMk  CMf . 

Bbllib. 

V  MM  aid  ptHHawi  he  onlj  atUinehle  at 
fkm  twfmiet  of  ■Iwnlt j  In  the  mes,  and  chaillt j 
Ifl  tte  WMMB,  I  fatter  mywlf  there  are  few  of 
■qrreaien  wfeo  woaM  aol  think  the  porehaK 
at  too  li%li  a  prietm  AnanoaoMar, 

talM  fat  eteraky,  that  la.  In 

Id  bo  nrtd ;    let  hin  oon- 

whaC  ctefYct  he  la  wlUlm^  to 

that  ke  aaf  be  no.  Soinii. 

C08TI.T,  V.  Valuable, 
coTBBfPORARY,  V.  Coeval. 
COTBIVANT,  V.  Agreement. 

TO  COVER,    HIDK. 

COVER,  in  French  couvrir,  is  con- 
tracted from  contra  and  cutmr,  signi- 
ijing  to  do  the  contrary  of  open,  to 
pot  out  of  view. 

HIDE,  V.  To  conceal. 

To  eetvr  is  to  hide  as  the  means  to 
the  end :  we  commonly  hide  by  cavern 
tut;  but  we  may  easily  cover  without 
Awf,  as  also  hide  without  covering, 
Tltt  nding  idea  in  the  word  cover  is 
thit  of  tlnowing  or  patting  something 
over  a  body :  in  the  word  hide  is  that 
of  keeping  carefully  to  one's  selij  fTon> 
tito  observatiim  of  others. 

To  cover  is  an  indifierent  action, 
ipringing  from  a  variety  of  motives,  of 
oomrenience,  or  comfort ;  to  hide  is  an 
JKtion  that  spiings  irom  one  specific 
iniBiit,  from  care  and  concern  ior  the 
thing,  and  the  fear  of  foreign  intrusion. 
b  most  civilized  countries  it  is  com- 
apofl  to<owr  the  bead;  in  the  £astem 


Gpuntrias  females  commonly  wear  veils 
to  hide  the  face.  There  are  many 
thtni^  which  decency  as  well  as  health 
require  to  be  covered;  and  others 
which  from  their  very  nature  must 
always  be  hidden.  Houses  must  be 
covered  with  roofs,  and  bodies  with 
clothing;  the  earth  contains  many 
treasures,  which  in  all  probability  will 
always  be  hidden. 

Speclona  names  are  lent  to  cerer  Ttce. 

SPIICTATOn. 

MHde  ne  from  the  flue 
or  God,  whom  to  behold,  was  then  mjrheifht 
Of  happlnen.  Mutoii. 

COVER,    SHELTBR,    SCREEN. 

COVER  properly  denotes  what 
serves  as  a  cover,  and  in  the  literal 
sense  of  the  verb  from  which  it  is  de- 
rived (p.  To  caver), 

SHELTER,  like  the  word  shield, 
comes  from  the  German  uhild,  old 
German  achelen  to  co\'er. 

SCREEN,  from  the  Latin  secemo^ 
signifies  to  keep  oif  or  apart. 

Cotter  is  liteniliy  applied  to  many 
particular  things  which  are  employed 
m  covering  ;  but  in  the  general  sense 
which  makes  it  analogous  to  the  other 
terms,  it  includes  the  idea  of  conceal- 
ing :  iheltcr  oom prebends  that  of  pi-o- 
tecting  from  some  immediate  or  im» 
pending  evil :  screen  includes  that  of 
warding  off  some  trouble.  A  cover 
always  supposes  something  which  can 
extend  over  the  whole  surfaoa.  of  a 
body;  a  shelter  or  a  screen  may 
merely  interpose  to  a  sufficient  extent 
to  serve  the  intended  purpose.  Mili- 
tary operations  are  sometimes  carried 
on  under  cover  of  the  night ;  a  bay  is 
8  convenient  shelter  for  vessels  against 
the  violence  of  the  winds;  a  chaif 
may  be  used  as  a  screen  to  prevent 
the  violent  action  of  the -heat,  or  th« 
external  air. 

In  the  moral  sense,  a  &ir  repntatioii 
is  sometimes  made  the  cover  for  the 
coiBmission  of  gross  irregularities  in 
secret.  When  a  person  feels  himself 
unable  to  withstand  the  attacks  of  his 
enemies,  he  seeks  a  shelter  under  the 
sanctity  and  authority  of  a  great 
name.  Bad  men  sometimes  use  wealth 
and  power  as  a  screen  frova  the  pa- 
nisbment  which  is  dua  to  thflr  ofs 
fences. 


292    COVETOTTSNESS. 


COUKtENANCE. 


Tbera  arp  pmom  wbo  C9ver  their  own  nid«- 
I  by  calUog  tbeir  condvct  bonctC  bfnBUuM. 

RlCOAMhOJI. 

Wbao  on  a  bed  of  itraw  wo  risk  toceCher, 
And  the  bleak  winds  thall  wUiUo  nwnd  ow 

head.; 
Wilt  tbo«  tben  talk  to  me  tb»  t 
Thus  bttih  my  carei,  and  ikelter  ne  wMh  low  ? 

Otwat. 

It  la  fireqnent  Tor  men  to  ad)nd|^  that  in  an 

art  impoMiblf,  which  tbcjr  find  that  axt  doM  noC 

affect ;  bj  which  means  thejr  Mcreen  indolence 

and  Ifnorance  from  the  reproach  they  merit. 

Bacoh. 

COVERING,  V.  Tegument. 

COVETOUTNKSS,    CUPIDITT, 
AVABICE. 

COVETOUSNESS  from  covet,  and 
cupido  to  desire,  signifies  having  a 
desire, 

CUPIDITY  is  a  more  immediate 
derivative  from  the  Latin,  signifying 
tlie  same  thing. 

AVARICE,  V,  Avaricious. 

AIL  these  tenns  are  employed  to 
express  an  illicit  desire  after  objects 
of  gratification ;  but  covetousness  is 
applied  to  property  in  general;  cupi" 
dUy  and  avarice  only  to  money  or 
possessions,  A  child  may  display  its 
cooetcuiness  in  regard  to  the  play- 
things'which  fall  in  its  way;  a  man 
shows  his  cupidity  in  regard  to  the 
gains  that  fall  in  his  way ;  we  should 
therefore  be  caretiil  to  check  the 
cofoetonu  disposition  in  early  life,  lest 
it  show  itself  in  the  more  hateful 
charopter  of  cupidity  in  advanced 
years.  Covetousness  is  the  natural 
disposition  for  having  or  getting; 
cupidity  is  the  acquired  disposition. 
As  the  love  of  appropriation  is  an  in- 
nate characteristic  in  man,  that  of 
accumulating  or  wanting  to  accumu- 
late, which  constitutes  covetousjiess, 
will  show  itself,  in  some  persons, 
among  the  ftrst  indications  of  charac- 
ter: where  the  prospect  of  amassing 
great  wealth  is  set  before  a  man,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  governor  of  a  distant 
province,  it  will  evince  great  virtue  in 
liim,  if  his  cupidity  be  not  excited. 

The  covetous  man  seeks  to  add  to 
what  he  has ;  the  avaricUmi  man  only 
strives  Co  retain  what  he  h.is:  the 
cawtous  man  sacritices  otliers  to  in- 
dulge himself;  the  avaricious  man  will 
sometinjes  dacrifico  liim&elf  to  indulge 
"tlicrs;  for  generosity,  which  is  op- 


posed to  eovetousnesif  is  sometimes 
associated  with  avarice, 

NoCfalaf  net  oa  ov  haadi  wMb  lock  SMulDMi 
■a  tlae.  WreCebed  aW  fko«rbtlMi  creMtam ! 
In  the  o«lj  place  where  raiiffoMimiai  •«•• 
virtue,  we  tan  prodHfak.  Aam—m, 

At  lait  awUih  mvmrtee  gnm  too  pwmftrifcr 
his  kiodoeia ;  bo  woald  veTaae  (hfe  IMeadi)  w 
bottle  of  wine.  Jonnoi. 

If  proKriptioo  be  onee  ihakea,  oo  ipedei  tf 
property  h  iircare.  when  R  ooce  beeomea  aa  ob> 
jecc  lariceeMwgh  to  tempt  the  cu^^UUff  of  Wl- 
geat  power.  Bana 

cocTNciL,  V,  Assembly. 

COUNSEL,  V.  Advice. 
TO  COUNT,  V.  To  calculate. 

TO  COUNTENANCE,  SANCTION, 
SUPPORT, 

COUNTENANCE  sigoifies  tokeep 

in  countenance, 

SANCriOX,  in  French  sanction, 
Latin  satictio  from  MnicfiM  sacred,  sig- 
nifies to  ratify  a  decree  or  ordimuioe; 
in  an  extended  seoso  to  make  any  thing 
binding. 

SUPPORT,  in  French  tupporUr, 
Latin  supporto,  compoanded  of  nip  or 
sub  and  porta  to  bear,  signifies  to  bear 
from  underneath,  to  bear  op. 

Persons  are  countenanced;  things 
are  sanctioned  ;  persons  or  things  are 
supported :  persons  are  comnUetunctd 
in  their  proceedings  by  the  apparent 
approbation  of  oUiers ;  measures  are 
sanctioned  by  the  consent  or  approba- 
tion of  others ;  measures  or  penons 
arc  supported  by  every  means  whkfa 
may  forward  the  object. 

There  is  most  of  encouragement  in 
countenancing ;  it  consists  of  tome 
outward  demonstration  of  regird  or 
good  will  towards  the  person :  there  ii 
most  of  authority  in  sanctioning;  it  is 
the  lending  of  a  name,  an  authoriQfi 
or  an  influence,  in  order  to  strengtluB 
and  confirm  the  thing :  there  is  noi^ 
of  assistance  and  co-operation  ia  stf 
port ;  it  is  the  employment  of  mesn 
to  an  end.  Superiors  only  can  cottSf 
tenaiice  or  sanction ;  persons  in  iQ 
conditions  may  support:  those  wlio 
countenance  evil  doers  give  a  loadiv 
to  their  evil  deeds ;  those  who  sufftrt 
either  an  individual  or  a  cause  oodit 
to  be  satisfied  that  they  aie entitledto 
support, 

A  roodnaaictiwlihATlsartiidnlBimtt 
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comrmMAN. 


COUPLE. 


ftl#B]r«dMUMt 
It  fwH««« 


lidhrldMl 
Mspek  u  to 


nviBEniiT,  V.  To  imitaie. 
BftTBnv  v.  Spurious. 

MilAir^PBASANT,  SWAIN, 

mDf  avsnC)  CLOWN. 

NTBYMANy  that  is  a  man 
■■fijfy  or  one  b«longuig  to  the 
I M  the  general  term  applicable 
lilttng  the  amntrify  in  distinc- 
■m-toinisman. 

flUUiTf  in  French par«an  from 

iafifejed  in  the  same  sense 

CMHilmMM  among  the  inha- 

liiJbm  Continent^  and  is  in  con- 

I  Qwd  in  poetry  or  the  grave 

IN  in  the  Saxon  signified  a 
'(  but  it  has  acquired,  from  its 
OtCrfy  the  higher  signification 
HMra* 

ftaajr  in  all  probability  signify 
0^  fa  in  the  l>ack  ground,   an 

CPC^fioDi  rtff  the  country,  sig- 
li  Inra  and  bred  in  the  coun- 

IWy  contracted  from  colonui 
pdoMUiy  signifies  of  course  a 
n  tlift  country. 

^•a  terms  are  employed  as 
to  persons,  and  principally  to 

live  in  the  countri/:  the 
omairyman  and   peasant  are 

■B  indifferent  sense,  and  may 
md  persons  of  different  de- 
le; tbey  designate  nothing 
tft  babitaai  residence  in  the 
;  the  other  terms  are  employed 
lower  orders  of  countrymen, 
lOoDateral  ideas  favourable  or 
iible  annexed  to  them :  Mwain^ 
icb  convey  the  idea  of  inno- 
I  A  humble  station,  and  are 
I  always  employed  in  poetry 
i  Mose  :  the  ruttic  and  cUwu 
fejtlie  idea  of  that  UDOOttth 


mdenets  and  ignorance  which  is  in 
reality  found  among  the  kmeit  orden 
o£  countrymen, 

Thovgk  flOMJdwtif  oqr  ftnecr  cooditloi^  T 
MMj atom hBtaSkdne^umtrjfWumi  jttytmmtf 
aoc  can  lae  s  nwtie  (MjDa  «o«U  taplj  la  ym 
totter) ulMifu  I  Uf*  in  to  «lvli  ua  i^Nsa 
flnailj.  HvwBMm 

If  by  ttw  poor  m&umm  ud  pffoportloDs  of  a 
ma  ««  nMy  trnkeu  tiUaiala  of  tUigifat  Mtloa 
(Mr  SarlMf^  comkm  ta  «•  §Ktk\  «e  iMI 
nuicJiiy  lad  hofir  likioi  a  U  to  icihaadMoaa 
**  to  havebaeB  bappj,"  to  datMod  tona  Hapa 
lower,  to  exdnaee  tbe  atato  of  a  prioeelbTtlal 
oft  peoMmt. 

At  Uiofl  cba  §Mmn  %Hm^  awl  flbal  aod  Icraa 
All  winter  drltei  alo ^  tia  daifeii^d  air. 
In  his  owa  leoM  ret aMaf  deidi  the 
DiMstofad 


Tbe  MMaf  MmI  Ui  onn  itell  dkJda. 

Dw 

la  arraiaff  too  llM  paieea  ovBV  Idi  lUIW 
For  ev*a  ikeP  raaqaiibM  be  coaldaifaa  MM; 
Wlritovafdiortoaraed  loactii  tad 


AmaM  tha  iaHaff  nMliet  laai^V  araaad. 


Tk*  iHnalAM  MCherflade  a 

Bj  the  hard  haad  of  aawtotim  eleww 

Robb*d. 

COUPLE,  BRACB,  PAIR. 

COUPLE,  in  French  ccupUy  comoe 
from  the  Latin  copulo  to  join  or  tie  to* 
gether,  copula^  in  Ilebrew  edtel  a 
rope  or  a  thackle,  signifying  thii^ 
tied  together;  and  as  two  things  are 
with  most  convenience  bound  together, 
it  has  by  custom  been  confined  to  this 
number. 

BRACE,  fttAtk  the  French  hrm  am^ 
signifies  thioss  locked  together  after 
the  manner  of  tbe  folded  arms,  whidi 
on  that  account  are  confined  to  tbe 
number  of  two. 

PAIRi  in  French  paire^  Latin  per 
equal,  signifies  things  that  are  equal^ 
wnich  can  with  propriety  be  said  only 
of  two  things  witn  regard  to  eacn 
other. 

From  the  aboTe  Ulostratinu  of  these 
terms,  it  is  dear  that  the  number  of 
two,  whidi  is  included  in  all  of  them, 
is,  with  regard  to  the  first,  entirely  ar- 
bitrary; that  with  regard  to  the 
second,  it  arises  from  die  nature  of 
the  junction ;  and  with  regard  to  the 
third,  it  arises  altogether  from  the  nar 
tare  of  the  objects :  eoupla  and  traces 
are  made  bv  coupling  and  ^ocm^  ; 
pain  are  otber  so  ot  tbennelfei^  gr 


<m 


COtTPLE. 


eemtAGfi. 


ariB  made  to  by  othen :  ampki  an^ 
hroeet  always  require  a  junction  in 
order  to  make  them  complete ;  pairs 
require  similarity  only  to  make  them 
wlwt  they  are :  ccuptet  are  joined  by  a 
foreign  tie ;  braces  are  produced  by  a 
peculiar  mode  of  junction  with  the  ob- 
jects themselves. 

Couple  and  pair  are  said  of  per« 
sons  or  things;    brace   in  particular 
casesy  only  of  animals  or  tnings,  ex- 
cept in  the  buriesque  style,  where  it 
may  be  applied  to  persons.    When 
used  for  persons,  the  word  couple  has 
relation  to  the  niarriage  tie ;  the  word 
pair  to  the  association  or  the  moral 
wiioa:  the  former  term  is  therefore 
more  appropriate  wh«i  speaking  of 
those  who  are  soon  to  be  married,  or 
have  just  entered  that  state  ;  the  latter 
when  speaking  of  those  who  are  already 
fixed  in  that  state :  most  couples  that 
are  joined  together  are  equally  happy 
in  prospect,  but  not  so  in  the  comple- 
tion of^  their  wishes  ;  it  is  the  lot  of 
comparatively  very  few  to  claim  the 
title  of  the  happ^  pair.    When  used 
for  tbin^,  couple  is  promiscuously  em- 
ployed m  familiar  discourse  for  any 
two  things  put  together :  brace  is  usecl 
by  sportsmen  for  birds  which  are  shot, 
and  supposed  to  be  locked  together ; 
by  sailors  for  a  part  of  their  tackling, 
which  is  folded  crosswise ;  as  also  in 
common  life  for  an  article  of  conveni- 
enoe  crossed  in  a  singular  way,  which 
serves  to  keep  the  dress  of  men  in  its 
proper  place :  pair  is  of  course  re- 
stricted in  its  application  to  such  ob- 
jects only  as  are  really  paired, 

la  the  Bkbl  of  Umw  sorrowi  which  I  hjul  to 
my  heart,  methoosfat  then  pMMd  bj  bm  a 
C9upl$  of  eoacbet  irtib  purple  llfariei.  Aoottoir. 

Biz  wf  Of  fl  be  wore,  to  ahade 
HlaUimBBiitB  dtftoe;  the  jmNV  that  clad 
Bach  ihoalder  broad,  caae  i»«"t"»i:  o*er  hh 

bteait 
With  Real  ornament.  Miltov. 

FItsi  banter  then,  panaM  a  (entle  brace, 
Ck>odltaiCoralltbefofcst,  hart  and  fated. 

MiLTOll. 

8«aN0  aa J  couple  comaa  toffalher,  bat  their 
napttaia  art  declared  in  the  newnpaper  with  eo- 
onriaai  <■  each  party.  Joaaaoa. 

Toar  taCaae,  bappy  pair,  already  oiade, 
Leawfe  yoa  no  fkrther  wbb.  Dbyohi. 

UearSharldaa!  agentle^oir 
or  GaolifoWB  lad*  (for  lach  tbey  Mn\ 
Bealdrt  a  brace  of  grave  dhlnp*, 
AdomtbaMaoetbaeNof  )our  Mmc  Swira 


C0TTAA6I,     FORTITUDB»    BttSO^ 
LUTION. 

COURAGE)  V.  Bravertf. 
FORTITUDE,  in  French/oKi^ii^^ 
Latin  fortitudOf  is  the  abslniist  nooii 
£rom  Joriis  strong. 

RESOLUTION  from  the  verb  re- 
solve marks  the  habit  of  rtsohimg. 

Courage  respects  action,  ybr/ifiufe 
respects  passion  :  a  man  has  comrage 
to  meet  danger,  2un6.foHiiudm  tO€D>> 
dure  piun. 

Courage  is  that  power  of  the 
mind  which  bears  up  against  the  evil 
tliat  is  in  prospect  \  fortitude  is  that 
power  which  endures  the  pain  that  is 
felt :  the  man  o^  courage  goes  with  the 
same  coolness  to  the  inoath  of  tbe 
cannon,  as  the  man  oi  fortitude  un- 
dergoes the  amputation  of  a  limb. 

Horatius  Codes  displayed  his  eou^ 
rage  in  defending  a  bndge  against  tbe 
wlK)le  army  of  the  Etruscans :  Caios 
Mucius  displayed  no  feas  Jbrtitude 
when  he  thrust  his  hand  into  the  fire 
in  the  presence  of  King  Porseona,  tad 
awed  him  as  much  by  his  language  as 
his  action. 

Courage  seems  to  be  more  of  a 
manly  virtue ;  ybr^ifttc/e  is  more  di^ 
tinguishable    as    a  feminine   rirtoe: 
the  former  is  at  least  most  adapted 
to  tbe  male  sex,  who  are  called  upoo 
to  act,  and  the  latter  to  the  femsJes, 
who  are  obliged  to  endure:  a  man 
without  courage  would  be  as  ill  pre* 
pared  to  discharge  his  duty  in  his  in- 
tercourse with  the  world,  as  a  woman 
withoutybrf  i^tt(/e  would  be  to  support 
herself  under  the  complicated  triats  of 
body  and  mind  with  vmich  she  is  liable 
to  be  assailed. 

We    can  make  no  pretensions  to 
courage  unless  we  set  aside  every  pe^ 
sonal  consideration  in  tbe  conduct  we 
should  pursue;    we  cannot  boast  of 
fortitude  where  the  sense  of  pain  }Kt^ 
vokes  a  murmur  or  any  token  of  un* 
patience :    since  lifo  is  a  chequered 
scene,  in  which  the  prospect  of  one 
evil  is  most  commonly  succeeded  li^ 
the  actual  existence  of  another,  it  is  a 
happy  endowment  to  beabletoaicend 
the  scaffold  vriih  fortitude,  or  to  toooA 
the  breach  with  courage  as  occasioa 
may  reauire. 

kesoiuiion  is  a  minor  spedes  of 


COUB8E. 


COURSE. 


V8 


etmrMgjt ;  it  it  courage  in  the  minor 
oonoems  of  life :  courage  oomprehends 
nodor  it  m  spirit  to  advance ;  reMtiaiihn 
simply  marks  the  will  not  to  recede : 
we  require  ctmrage  to  bear  down  all 
the  obstsdes  whidi  oppose  themselves 
to  as;  we  require  rao/vftoa  not  to 
jield  to  the  first  difficulties  that  offer : 
coaro^e  is  an  elevated  feature  in  the 
human  character  which  adorns  the 
possessor ;  rtmdutitm  is  that  comnxm 
quality  of  the  mind  which  is  in  perpe- 
tual request ;  the  want  of  which  de- 
grades a  man  in  die  eyes  of  his  fellow 
creatures.  Coaro^e  comprehends  the 
absence  of  all  fetf,  the  disregard  of 
all  |>efsoDal  convenience,  the  spirit  to 
b^gm  and  the  determination  to  pursue 
wmt  has  been  begun ;  resolution  con- 
usts  of  no  more  than  the  last  quality 
of  coKfi^  which  respects  the  persiet- 
ance  in  a  conduct :  courage  is  dis- 
played 00  the  most  trying  occasions ; 
retMtfM  is  never  put  to  any  severe 
test:  caurmge  always  supposes  some 
danger  to  ba  encountered ;  resolution 
may  be  exerted  in  merely  encountering 
opposition  and  difficulty:  we  have 
need  of  courage  in  opposing  a  for- 
midable enemy ;  we  have  need  of 
retolutiom  in  the  management  of  a 
stubborn  wilL 

be  aiore  boDoarable  than  to  hate 
I  to  eiecate  the  oomanadi  of 
ieoce  ?  CoLuuu 


i./brtffiMfe  Ae  bore  the  iraut, 
a  gMu  coofeated  ber  boralaf  bout. 

Oat. 

extflBRton  of  mj  mmcki  oo  thb 

aj  face  ache  to  raeh  a  daKrer, 

bat  aa   la? locible  re$oUUlon  aad 

eaald  bate  prerented  mt  Croai  fkll- 

to  Bj  awBosjllablet.  Amumn* 

COURAGE,  V,  Bravery. 

COURSE,  RACB,  PASSAGE. 

^  CX)URSE,  from  curro  to  run,  sig* 
aifies  either  the  act  of  runnings  or  i£o 
space  run  over. 
Race,  from  nm^  signifies  the  same 


PASSAGE,  from  to  pusSf  signifies 
fither  the  act  of  passing  or  the  space 
pMsedover. 

With  regard  to  the  act  of  goin|, 
murte  is  taken  absolutely  and  indelv- 
nitely ;  race  relates  to  the  object  for 
which  we  run;  poMi^e  rriates  to  the 
pUce  pasted  over :  thus  a  penonmay 


be  swift  in  conrie,  chttan  a  race,  and 
have  an  easy  pateage, 

Hloi  Mitber  roite  caa   erasb,   nor  itael  caa 

woead, 
Wben  Ajaz  fell  BoC  aa  tb>  cMngibMd  graaad; 
Iq  ttaadlag  tfbt  be.nnlei  Adrflloi^fbiw^ 
Exoeird  atone  la  ■ariftaaw  la  tha  eaurif .  Pora. 

Uabappy  man    wboae  deatb  oar  baadi  ahall 

«n»e. 
Fate  calb  tbea  heacab  Md  Sahbnd  li  tkj  root. 


Detwtwi  bb  iboalden  pItiaM  tbefblbNrlas  darf^ 
Aad  held  Ma^oMayv  tbroagfa  tbe 


We  pursue  whatever  eemree  we 
think  proper ;  we  run  the  race  that  is 
set  before  us.  Course  is  taken  abso- 
lutely by  itself;  race  is  considered  in 
relation  to  others :  a  man  uursues  a 
certain  ceurse  according  to  discretion ; 
he  runs  a  race  with  another  by  way  of 
competition.  Course  has  a  more  par- 
ticular  reference  to  the  space  that  is 
gone  over ;  race  includes  in  it  more 
particularly  the  idea  of  tbe  mode  of 
poing :  we  speak  of  going  in,  or  pursu- 
iiu;  a  particular  coarse;  but  always 
ofrunnmg  a  race. 

Course  is  as  often  used  in  the 
proper,  as  the  improper  sense;  race 
IS  seldom  used  figuratively,  except  in 
a  spiritual  application :  a  man's  suc- 
cess and  respectability  in  life  depends 
much  upon  tne  course  of  moral  conduct 
which  be  pursues;  the  Christian's 
course  in  tnis  world  is  represented 
in  Scripture  as  a  race  which  is  set  be- 
fore him. 

Course  may  be  used  in  connexion 
with  the  object  passed  over  or  not ; 
passage  is  seldom  employed  but  in 
tbe  direct  connexion :  we  speak  of  a 
person's  course  in  a  place,  or  simply 
of  his  course ;  but  we  always  speaa 
ofa  person's  pona^e  through  a  place. 
Course  and  passage  are  used  for  in- 
animate, as  well  as  animate  objects; 
rau  is  used  for  those  only  which  are 
animate :  a  river  has  its  coiirar,  and 
sometimes  it  is  a  dangerous  patfof  e 
for  vessels ;  the  horse  or  man  runs  tne 
race. 

So  Man  oouripotaot  lavadat  tbo  pbda 
CTba  wide  dcitf^yar  of  tha  laaa  of  BMB)  ; 
Terror,  hit  bat  loved  mo,  atteads  bb  eeiirae, 
An^d  wKh  11001  boldnen,  aad  eoomoai  (brae. 


Henote  ftoaa  toirotbe  raa  bb  godly  fwcf^ 

Kar  aVr  bad  ebaagad,  aov  wMMd  to  abaagt  bh 


895       COORTEOUS. 


CREDIT. 


Difect  tsifait  wUeh  openM  freai  bmeaCb, 

JoflC  o*er  the  bliasfiil  seat  of  paradhp, 

A  pa$9age  down  to tbe autb,  tipauage  wide. 

Mnxov. 

COURSEj  V,  Rotif. 

COURSE,  V.  SerieSn 
COURSE,  V,  Way. 
COURT,  V.  Homage, 

COURTEOUS,  COMPLAISANT, 
COURTLY. 

COURTEOUS,  from  cour*,  denotes 
properly  belonging  to  a  courts  and  by 
a  natural  extension  of  the  sense,  suit- 
able to  a  court. 

COMPLAISANT,  v.  Complaisance. 

Courteous  in  one  respect  compre- 
hends in  it  more  than  complaisant ; 
it  inclades  the  manner  as  well  as  the 
action;  it  is,  properly  speaking,  po- 
lished complauance :  on  the  other 
band,  complaisance  includes  more  of 
the  disposition  in  it  than  courteous- 
nest;  it  has  less  of  the  polish,  but 
more  of  the  reality  of  kindness. 

Courteousness  displays  itself  in  the 
address  and  the  manners;  complain 
sance  in  direct  good  offices :  courteous- 
ness is  most  suitable  for  strangers  ; 
complaisance  for  friends  or  the  nearest 
relatives  :  among  well-bred  men,  and 
men  of  rank,  it  is  an  invariable  rule  to 
address  each  other  courteously  on  all 
occasions  whenever  they  meet,  whe- 
ther acqutunted  or  otherwise  ;  there 
is  a  degree  of  complaisance  due  be- 
tween husbands  and  wives,  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  members  of  the  same 
family,  which  cannot  be  neglected 
without  endangering  the  harmony  of 
their  intercourse. 

COURTLY,  though  derived  from 
the  same  word  as  courteous^  is  in 
some  degree  opposed  to  it  in  point  of 
sense ;  it  denotes  a  likeness  to  a  court ^ 
but  not  a  likeness  which  is  favorable : 
courtly  is  to  courteous  as  tlie  form  to 
the  reality;  the  courtly  consists  of  the 
exterior  only^  the  latter  of  the  exte- 
rior combined  with  the  spirit;  the 
former  therefore  seems  to  convey  the 
idea  of  insincerity  when  contrasted 
with  the  latter,  which  must  necessa- 
rily suppose  die  contrary :  a  courtly  • 
4eineahour,  or  a  courtier  like  der 
ff^e^QOiicmay  be  suitable  on  certain 


occasions ;  but  a  courteous  demeanour 
is  always  desirable. 

Courtly  may  likewise'  be  employed 
in  relation  to  things;  bat  eourteoue 
has  always  respect  to  persoat:  we 
may  speak  of  a  courtly  style,  or  courtfy 
grandeur;  but  we  always  speak  oT 
courteous  behaviour,  courteous  U»- 
guage,  and  the  like. 

And  then  I  stole  all  cMcrteqr  fhm  HetT*lB, 
And  dreaM  njaeir  la  nicii  hiiBlliCj, 
Tlut  I  did  plack  alksiuce  from OMB^h] 


To  complj  with  tbe  notiom  of 
lome  depree  the  dutj  of  a  toda] 
bjr  compliance  only  he  can  pl< 
lof  oalj  be  caa  breome  asefkl; 
i»  not  to  be  loet  for  tbe  take  of  Che 
Bot  to  flTe  op  firtttc  for 


te  Im 


V 


Yea,  I 

He  had  a  troablewoie  old  faabtoaV  vay 
or  sbocUoff  eeurtfy  eara  with  hocfM  tnlh. 


COURTEOUS,  V.  Affable. 
COURTLY,  V.  Courteous. 
TO  CRACK,  V.  To  brealL 
CRAFTY,  V.  Cunning. 
TO  CRAVE.  V.  To  beg. 

TO  CREATE,  V.  To  COUSe, 

TO  CREATE,  V.  Toform. 
TO  CREATE,  V.  To  moke^ 

I 

CREDIT,  FAVOR,  INFLUENCE. 

CREDIT,  from  the  Latin  ere^tuMy 
participle  of  credo  to  believe  or  trust, 
marks  the  state  of  being  believed  or 
trusted. 

FAVOR,  from  the  Latin  fineo^ 
aad  probably  ybtTtft  a  honey  comb, 
marks  an  agreeable  or  pleasant  state 
of  feeling. 

INFLUENCE,  in  French  infiuence^ 
Latin  influent ia,  from  influo  to  flow 
upon,  marks  the  state  or  power  of 
acting  upon  any  object  so  as  to  direct 
or  move  it. 

These  terms  inaik  the  btate  we 
stand  in  with  regard  to  others  as  flo^^ 
iog  out  of  their  sentiments  tdwards 
ourselves:  credit  arises  out  of  esteem; 
favor  out  of  good-will  or  aflfectioB ;  tV 
Jiuence  out  uf  either  credit  or  favor  : 
credit  depends  altogether  on  personal 
merit;  favor  may  depend  on  the 
caprice  of  him  who  bestows  it. 

The  credit  which   we    have  with 


CREDIT. 


CRIME. 


»T 


othefB  u  mariEed  by  their  confidence 
in  our  judgement;  by  their  disposi- 
tkn  to  submit  to  our  decisions ;  by 
their  reliance  in  our  veracity,  or  a»- 
aeot  to  our  opinions :  the  favcfr  ?ve 
hate  with  otiiers  is  marked  \rj  their 
readines  to  comply  with  our  wishes ; 
their  subserviency  to  our  views;  at- 
tachment to  our  society :  men  of  taleut 
are  ambitious  to  gain  crtdxl  with  their 
sorereigns^  by  the  superiority  of  their 
counsel:  weak  men  or  men  of  ordi- 
nary powers  are  contented  witli  being 
the^/opori/es  of  princes,  and  enjoying 
their  patronage  and  protection.  Cre- 
dit redounds  to  the  honor  of  the  in- 
difidoal,  and  stimulates  him  to  noble 
exertions;  it  is  beneficial  in  its  results 
to  all  mankind,  individually  or  col- 
lectively :  faoor  redounds  to  the  per- 
sonal advantage,  the  selfish  gratibca- 
tion  of  the  indiyidual ;  it  is  apt  to 
inflame  pride,  and  provoke  jealousy. 
The  honest  eMrtion  of  our  abilities  is 
all  that  b  necessary  to  gain  credit ; 
there  will  always  be  founcT  those  who 
•re  just  enough  to  give  credit  where 
credit  is  doe :  Jvcwy  whether  in  the 
nining  or  maintaining,  requires  much 
Snesse  and  trick ;  much  management 
of  the  humours  of  others ;  much  con- 
trol of  one*s  own  humours ;  what  is 
thus  gained  with  difficulty  is  oflen  lost 
in  a  moment,  and  for  a  trifle.  Credit, 
though  sometimes  obtained  by  false- 
liood,  is  never  got  without  exertion; 
'hnt/avoTf  whether  justly  or  unjustly 
bestowed,  often  comes  by  little  or 
no  e£fbrt  on  the  part  of  the  receiver : 
m  minister  gains  credit  mth  his  pa- 
xishioners  by  the  consistency  of  his 
conduct,  the  gravity  of  his  demeanour, 
mad  the  strictness  of  his  life ;  the 
jfavor  of  the  populace  is  gained  by 
«rtSy  which  men  of  upright  minds 
^vould  disdaiu  to  employ. 

Credit  and  ^/nror  are  the  gifts  of 
others;  influence  is  a  possession 
^faich  we  derive  from  circumstances : 
there  will  always  be  influence  where 
there  is  credit  or  favor,  but  it  may 
«nst  independently  of  either :  we  have 
crediif  and  ftvcor  for  ourselves;  we 
exert  influence  over  others :  credit  and 
/ttror  serve  one's  owu  purposes ; 
ii^uence  is  employed  in  directing 
others:  weak  people  easily  give  their 
credit,  or  bestow  their  fovor,  by 
which  an  infheHC€  is  gained  over  them 


to  bend  them  to  the  will  of  others  i 
the  influence  itself  may  be  good  or  bad, 
acccrding  to  the  views  of  the  person 
by  whom  it  it  exerted. 

Trath  {t«tf  thiUI  loM  Its  ercritf.  If  dellvmA 
bj  t  peraon  that  hat  none.  SotmiJ 

Halifax  thioklnir  tbb  a  larkj  oppprtmltj  of 
•ecarinf  immoitaUtjr,  inada  aoaia  advaaeei  of 
favor ^  and  MMBeoterturei  of  adfaatafps  to  Pope, 
which  he  Mean  to  have  received  with  Mllaa 
coldaeH.  Jobhiov. 

What  motive  contd  Indaee  M arraj  to  murder 
a  prince  wlthoot  cipacity,  wkhont  fbllDwen* 
witboat  if^stenee  over  the  noblea,  whon  th» 
qneen,  by  bor  neglect,  bad  redaoed  to  the  luweit 
itate  of  contempt.  RouamMfe 

CREDIT}  V,  Belief. 
CREDIT,  V,  Name. 
CRKBD,  V,  Faitfu 
CREW,  V.  Band. 

CRIME,  VICE,  SIN. 

CRIME,  in  Latin  crimen,  Greek 
xpi/A-,  si!i;nifies  a  judgement,  sentence, 
or  punishment ;  the  cause  of  the  sen- 
tence or  punishment,  in  which  latter 
sense  it  is  here  taken. 

VIC£,  in  Latin  vitium,  from  vito  to 
avoid,  signifies  that  whidi  ought  to  b* 
avoided. 

SIN,  in  Saxon  synne,  Swedish  synd, 
German  tynde,  old  German  fuaf«, 
mnto,  &c.  Latin  tontes,  Greek  rt^-nr^ 
from  ^''^  to  hurt,  signifies  the  thing 
that  hurts;  fin  being  of  all  things 
the  most  hurtful. 

A  crime  is  a  social  offence;  a  vice 
is  a  personal  offence:  every  action 
which  does  injury  to  others,  either 
individually  or  collectively, is  a  crime  ; 
that  which  does  injury  to  oursehres  it 
a  vice. 

The  crime  consists  in  a  violation  of 
human  laws ;  the  viu  in  a  violation 
of  the  moral  law ;  the  itn  in  a  tioIbf 
tion  of  the  Divine  law :  the  tin,  there* 
fore,  comprehends  both  the  crime  and 
the  viu;  but  there  are  many  «tiu 
which  are  not  crime$  aiid  vicet :  crimen 
are  tried  before  a  human  court,  and 
punished  agreeably  to  the  sentence  of 
the  judge ;  ticet  and  sin$  are  brought 
before  3ie  tribunal  of  the  conscience ; 
the  former  are  punished  in  this  world, 
the  latter  will  be  punished  in  the 
world  to  come,  by  the  sentence  of 
the  Almighty  :  treason  is  one  of  the 
most  atrocious  crimen;  drunkcnnesa 
one  of  ihe  mgst  dreadful  vtcei ;  r^i- 
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CEIME. 


CRIMINAL. 


giooB  hypocrisj  one  of  the  bosI  heiii« 
oosmhs. 

Crima  caimot  be  atoned  for  by  re- 
pentance; society  demands  reparatioa 
for  tbe  injury  committed  :  vica  con* 
tinue  to  punish  as  long  ai  they  are 
cberished :  unt  are  pardoned  t^irough 
the  atonement  and  mediation  of  our 
blessed  Redeemer,  on  the  simple  coi>- 
dition  of  sincere  repentance.  Crimes 
and  vices  disturb  the  peace  and  good 
order  of  society,  they  affect  men's 
earthly  hapmoefis  only ;  sin  destrovs 
tiie  sool,  botA  for  this  world  and  the 
world  to  come :  crimes  sometimes  |^ 
unpanished ;  but  sim  carries  its  own 
punishment  with  it :  murderers  who 
escape  the  punishment  due  to  their 
crimes  commonly  suffer  the  torments 
which  attend  the  commission  of  such 
flagrant  sins.  Crimes  are  particular 
acts  ;  vices  are  habitual  acts  of  com- 
mission ;  sins  are  acts  of  commission 
or  omission,  habitual  or  particular: 
personal  security »  respect  for  the 
laws,  and  regard  for  one's  moral 
character,  operate  to  prevent  the  com- 
mission of  cri$nes  or  vices ;  the  fear  of 
God  deters  from  the  commission  of  sin. 

A  crime  always  involves  a  violation 
of  a  law ;  a  vice,  whether  in  conduct 
or  disposition,  always  diminishes  mo* 
ral  excellence  and  involves  guilt;  a 
SM  always  supposes  some  perversity 
of  will  in  an  accountable  agent.  Chil* 
dren  may  commit  crimeSf  but  we  may 
trust  that  in  the  divine  mercy  they 
will  not  all  be  imputed  to  them  as 
situ.  Of  vices,  however,  as  they  are 
habitual,  yte  have  no  risht  to  suppose 
that  any  exception  will  be  made  in  the 
account  of  our  sins. 

Crimes  vary  with  times  and  coan- 
tries ;  vices  may  be  more  or  less  per- 
nicious ;  but  sin  is  as  unchangeable  in 
U»  nature  as  the  Being  whom  it  offends. 
SmuggjUng  and  forgery  are  crimes  in 
finglandy  which  in  other  countries  are 
either  not  known  or  not  regarded : 
the  vke  of  gluttony  is  not  so  dread- 
ful m  that  of  drunkenness :  everjr  sin 
aa  an  offence  against  an  infimtely 
good  and  wise  Beings  most  always 
bear  the  same  stamp  of  guilt  and 
enormity. 

Tbe  OHMt  ^Donmt  bntkni  knowv  and  feeh 
ttat,  wkett  he  tet  eoiailtted  in  B^jart  or  < 
hohts  covBlllid  A  criMfuA 


Va 

beMcbas 


tkebad 


Miviret  pabUc,  thcngh  Ikiy 
wem  prtMlpallj  to  aflbct  UnKir  (m 
or  Clw  Uke),  iftey  than  baQone,  hf 
tkaywCySri 


iUmgto  tfta 

bto 

ofiti 


gran  ad  of  jfR  li  onrh  tke  nac 
tkata  gnat  Mav  ar  fkn 
i  a  iCaoB  aad  hanavet  fc  of  all  aia 
fcr  •  tine.  Soon. 


CRIMBy   MISDBMBANOUIU 

CRIME,  V,  Crime. 

MISDEMEANOUR  signifies  lite- 
rally a  wrong  demeanour. 

The  former  of  these  terms  is  to  the 
latter  as  the  genus  to  the  ipedes :  a 
misdemeanour  is  in  the  techmoil  sense 
a  minor  crime.  House-breaking  is 
under  all  circumstances  a  crime  ;  but 
shop  lifting  or  pilforing  amounts  only 
to  a  misdemeanour. 

Corporeal  punishments  are  most 
commonly  annexed  to  crnaesi  pecu- 
niary punishments  frequently  to  sut- 
demeanours.  In  the  vulgar  use  of  these 
terms,  misdemeanour  is  moreover  dis- 
tinguished from  crime,  by  not  always 
signifying  a  violation  of  public  law, 
but  only  of  private  morals ;  in  which 
sense  the  former  term  implies  what  is 
done  against  the  state,  and  the  latter 
that  which  offends  individuals  or  small 
communities. 

No  crime  of  thiaa  our  pmeatae&riBgi  dnvt. 
Not  thoa,  but  HeaT*!!^  dli|NMlnf  wBI  Cba  t 


I  BKotioii  for  the  nke  oTwrnal  ratal  ■fahcn, 
wImw  rvadlng  doca  aot  rha  to  Mgh  aa  to  ••  ika 
FrsHat  flata  of  Eaa laad,**  aaA  who  ai«  oftn 
apt  to  acorp  tkat  preoedncj  whlcb  by  Cba  laaf 
of  tbHr  eouatry  it  not  dae  to  tbenu  TWik  wiaC 
of  learalni:,  whlcb  bat  planted  tbeai  la  thh 
station,  BMjr  In  soaa  naasaia 


CRIMINAL,   GUILTT. 

CRIMINAL,  from  crime,  signifies 
belon^ingor  relating  to  a  crime. 

GlIlUTY,  from  guilt,  signifies  hav- 
ing guilt :  guili  comes  iinom  the  Ger- 
man gelten  to  pay,  and  gelt  a  fine,    ^ 
debt 

Criminal  respects  the  character  oT^ 
the  offence;  guilty  respects  the  fa 
of  oummittiug  the  offence.    The  a . 
minality  of  a  person  is  estimated  b^ 
all  the  circumstances  of  his  conduct 
which  present  themselves  to  o1 

tion;  his  guilt  requires  to  be  ^ 

by  evidence.  The  criminality  is  noi 
a  matter  of  question,  but  of  judg' 
ment;  the  gmlt  is  ofEen  doobtiulf  & 


CRIMtNAL. 


CRIBftNAL.         ^ 


not  pottlivdj  concealed.  The  higher 
the  rank  of  a  person,  the  greater  his 
mwdmalHy  i£  ne  does  not  observe  an 
Qpriglht  and  irreproachable  conduct: 
woere  a  number  of  individuals  are 
concerned  in  any  unlawful  proceeding, 
the  difficulty  of  attaching  the  guilt  to 
the  real  offender  is  greatly  increased. 

Criminality  attaches  to  the  aider, 
abettor,  or  encourager ;  but  g^iUf  in 
the  strict  sense  only,  to  the  perpe- 
trator of  what  is  had.  A  person  may 
thcrafbra  aometimes  be  criminal  witb- 
ont  being  gui^.  He  who  conceals 
the  offences  oi  another  may,  under 
certain  ctrcomstances,  be  more  crimi- 
^  nai  than  the  guilty  person  himsdf. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  may  be  guilty 
without  being  criminal:  the  latter 
designates  something  positively  bad, 
bnt  the  former  is  qualined  by  the  ob- 
ject of  the  ^7f.  Those  only  are  de«- 
nonunated  criminal  who  offend  seri- 
«MisIj,  either  against  public  law  or 
private  morals ;  but  a  person  may  be 
said  to  he  ^<%9  either  of  the  greatest 
or  the  smaifier  offences.  He  who  con- 
tradicts another  abruptly  in  conversa- 
tion is  fpiilty  of  a  breach  of  politeness, 
but  he  18  not  criminal. 

Criminal  is  moreover  applied  as  an 
epithet  to  the  things  done ;  guilty  is 
mostly  applied  to  the  person  doing. 
We  commonly  speak  of  actions,  pro- 
ceedings, intentions,  and  views,  as 
criminal;  but  of  the  person,  the  mind, 
or  the  conscience,  as  guilty.  It  is 
r9rj  criminal  to  sow  dissension  among 
men;  although  there  are  too  many 
who  from  a  busy  temper  are  guilty  of 
this  offence. 


avoiilB  twerj  tbinK  tbst  is  cri- 
minmtt  Mn  awdeitjr  every  thins  that  is  qq- 

hAlMBbltU  AODItOM. 

fitOt  kmn  ftppalTd  wkh  the  deeply  troubled 

th«Mcbt; 
Miti  yet  aoc  always  on  the  guiiip  heail 
SMaditbefirtediash.  Tmhuok. 

CftlMINAL,   CULPRIT,   MALB- 
FACTOR,    FELON,  CONVICT. 

All  these  terms  are  employed  for 
1  public  offender ;  but  the  first  con- 
veys no  more  than  this  general  idea ; 
whilst  the  others  comprehend  some 
accessory  idea  in  their  signification. 
^  CRIMINAL  (v.  Criminal,  guilty) 
is  a  general  term,  and  the  rest  are 
propeny  species  of  criminali. 


CULPlirr,  from  the  Latm  culpm^ 
and  prchensut  taken  in  a  fault,  signi- 
fies the  criminal  who  is  directly 
charged  with  his  offence. 

MALEFACTOR,  compounded  ot 
the  Latin  terms  male  vAJactor  an  evil 
doer,  that  is,  one  who  does  evil,  in  dis- 
don  from  him  who  does  good. 

FELON,  from  jftlony,  m  Latin 
Jelonia  a  capital  crime,  comes  ftora 
the  Greek  ^«x«a>t;  an  imposture,  be* 
cause  fraud  and  villany  are  the  pn> 
mineut  features  of  every  capital  of^ 
fence. 

CONVICT,  in  Latin  convictutf  par* 
ticiple  of  eonvinco  to  convince  or 
prove,  signifies  one  proved  or  found 
guilty. 

When  we  wish  to  speak  in  general 
of  those  who  b^  offences  against  their 
laws  or  regulations  of  society  have  ex- 
posed themselves  to  punishment,  we 
denominate  them  criminals :  when  we 
consider  them  as  already  brought  be- 
fore a  tribunal,  we  call  them  culprits: 
when  we  consider  them  in  regard  to 
the  moral  turpitude  of  their  character, 
as  the  promoters  of  evil  rather  than  of 
good,  we  entitle  them  malefactors : 
when  we  consider  them  as  offending 
by  the  grosser  violations  of.  the  law, 
they  are  termed  felons :  when  we 
consider  them  as  already  under  the 
sentence  of  the  law,  we  denominate 
them  convicts.  The  punishments  in- 
flicted on  criminals  vary  according  to 
the  nature  of  their  cnmes,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  laws  by  which  they  are 
judged :  a  guilty  conscience  will  give 
a  man  the  air  of  a  culprit  in  the  pre- 
sence of  those  who  have  not  authority 
to  be  either  his  accusers  or  judges  : 
it  gratified  the  malice  of  the  Jews  to 
cause  our  blessed  Saviour  to  be  cruci- 
fied between  two  malefactors:  it  is 
an  important  reguladon  in  the  internal 
economy  of  a  prison,  to  haj^fclons 
kept  distinct  from  each  other,  parti- 
cularly if  their  crimes  are  of  an  atro« 
cious  nature :  it  has  not  unfrequently 
happened,  that  when  the  sentence  of 
the  law  has  placed  convicts  in  the 
lowest  state  or  degradation,  their  cha- 
racters have  undergone  so  enthre  a  r»^ 
formation,  as  to  enable  them  to  attain 
a  higher  pitch  of  elevation  than  they 
had  ever  enjoyed  before. 

If  I  ■tCack  the  v1«Im«,  I  atwll  MrfjttC  vpon 
Htmm  Id  a  bodj,  and  will  soC  be  f  wf  ifcsd  bj  tin 
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CRUEL. 


w^m anKel  can  recehre  firom  otben,  Co  mike 
u  oanple  of  aoy  puticoUr  ertmituU* 

AnN«oy. 

The  jury  tbao  wKbdlrev  a  momenf. 

At  if  oa  wdsbtj  poiata  to  conunent. 

And  rlglt  or  wroop,  r«K>lv/J  to  sare  ber, 

.Tbegr  care  a  rerdirt  lo  her  ftror. 

The  culprit  by  ncape  growa  bold, 

PUAtb  aUke  flrom  jonng  and  old.  Moou. 

Vbr  tbto  tbe  mat^/aetor  goat  wak  laid 
Ob  BaochttiP  altar,  aod  bb  rorfdt  paid. 

Drtdrh. 

He  (Barl  Fenrf  n>)  expreoed  ■ome  dbpleasore 
at  bHnf  ezecoted  as  a  commoa  /eton^  expoaed 
to  tbe  ejea  oTtocb  a  muHitode.  Smollet. 

ACtesdaoce  oooe  sball  need,  nor  train,  wbere 

Booe 
Ate  to  behoM  tbe  jndgmnrt,  bnt  the  j«d^ ; 
XhoMtwo:  tbe  third  bei4  abent  is  eoodemn^ 
ContM  by  flifffat,  and  rebel  to  all  law, 
CeitHcf  Ion  lo  tbe  lerpeut  none  belonp. 

Milton. 

CRISIS,  V.  Conjuncture. 

CRITBRIONy   STANDARD. 

CRITERION,  in  Greek  x.-im^.o* 
from  xftv^  to  judge,  signifies  the  mark 
or  rule  by  which  one  may  judge. 

STANDARD,  from  the  verb  to 
ttand,  signifies  the  point  at  which  one 
must  stand,  or  bejond  which  one  must 
not  so. 

The  criterion  is  employed  only  in 
matters  of  judgment;  the  ttanaard 
is  used  in  tbe  ordinary  concerns  of  life. 
The  former  serves  for  determining  the 
diaracters  and  Qualities  of  things; 
the  latter  for  defining  quantity  and 
measure.  The  language  and  mamiers 
of  a  person  is  the  best  criterion  for 
forming  an  estimate  of  his  station  and 
education.  In  order  to  produce  a  uni- 
formity in  the  mercantile  transactions 
of  mankind  one  with  another,  it  is  the 
cnstom  of  government  to  set  up  a  cer- 
tain standard  for  the  regulation  of 
fX)ins,  weightSy  and  measures. 

The  word  standard  may  likc^^ise  be 
used  figuratively  in  tbe  same  sense. 
The  Bible  is  a  standard  of  excellence 
both  in  morals  and  religion,  which 
cannot  be  too  closely  followed.  It  is 
impossible  to  have  the  same  standard 
in  the  arts  and  sciences,  because  all 
our  performances  fall  short  of  per- 
fection, aod  will  admit  of  improve- 
ment. 

3ul  bafe  wo  then  ao  law  bciiclei  onr  will, 
Vo  JQst  criterion  flx*d  to  good  or  111  ? 
Ad  well  at  nooa  we  may  oMmct  onr  tiglit. 
Then  dovhl  If  Miek  a  tbins  exhta  at  UffaC 

JSilTM. 


Rate  wA  tb*  extemioo  of  the  fcamaa  mted. 
By  tbe  plebeiaa  tfon^rd  of  manklad.   J 

CRITICISM,  r.  Aiumadversion. 
TO  CRITICISE,  V,  To  censure. 
CROOKED,  V.  Awkward. 
CROOKED,  V.  Awry. 
CROSS,  V.  Awkward* 
CROSS,  V.  Captious. 
CROWD,  V.  Mvltiiude. 

CRUEL,  INHUMAN,  BARBAROUS, 
BRUTAL,    SAVAGB. 

CRUEL,  from  the  Latin  cruddis 
and  crudus  raw,  rough,  or  untutored. 

INHUMAN,  compounded  of  the 
privative  tit  and  humane  signifies  not 
numan. 

BARBAROUS,  from  the  Greek 
Baf03^',-  rude  or  unsettled,  all  mark  a 
degree  of  bad  feeling  which  is  uncon- 
trolled by  culture  or  refinement. 

BRUTAL,  signifying  like  the  hr^e; 
and  SAVAGE,  from  Uie  Latin  srvMS 
tierce,  and  the  Hebrew  taat  a  woli*» 
marks  a  stiii  stronger  degree  of  this 
bad  passion. 

Cruel  is  the  most  familiar  and  the 
least  powerful  epithet  of  all  these 
terms ;  it  designates  the  ordinary  pro- 
pensity which  is  innate  in  man,  and 
which  if  not  overpowered  by  a  better 
principle,  will  invariably  show  itself 
oy  the  desire  of  inflicting  positive  pain 
on  others,  or  abridging  their  comfort: 
inhuman  and  harharotAS  are  higher 
degrees  of  cruelty :  brutal  and  savage 
rise  so  much  in  degree  above  the  rest^ 
as  almost  to  partake  of  another  ntr 
ture.  A  child  gives  early  symptoms 
of  his  natural  cruelty  by  his  ill  treat- 
ment of  animals ;  but  we  do  not  speak 
of  his  inhumanity,  because  this  is  a 
term  confined  to  men,  and  more  pro- 
perly to  their  treatment  of  their  owm 
species,  although  extended  in  its  sense 
to  their  treatment  of  the  brutes :  bar- 
barity is  but  too  coirmon  among 
children  and  persons  of  riper  years. 
A  person  is  cruel  who  neglects  tbe 
creature  he  should  protect  and  take 
care  of;  he  is  inhuman  if  he  withhold 
from  htm  the  common  marks  of  tei>- 
demess  or  kindness  wliich  are  to  be 
expected  from  one  human  being  to 
another;  he  is  barbarous  if  he  find 
amusement  in  inflicting  pain;  he  is 
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hrutai  or  frnve  aocording  to  the  cii^ 
cmnstuices  of  aggravation  which  ao- 
company  the  act  of  torturing. 

Ci^uel  is  applied  either  to  the  dis- 
position or  the  conduct ;  inhuman  and 
oarbarous  mostly  to  the  outward  con- 
duct ;  hrutai  and  sa^oage  mostlj  to  the 
disposition.  CrueltUt  and  even  bar- 
baritietf  too  horrid  to  relate,  are  daily 
practised  by  men  upon  dogs  and  horses, 
the  usefiillest  and  most  unofiending  of 
hrutei :  either  (hr  the  indulgence  of  a 
naturally  hrutai  temper,  or  from  the 
impulse  of  a  savage  fury:  we  need 
not  wonder  to  find  the  same  men  inr- 
Ammou  towards  their  children  or  their 
servants.  Domitian  is  celebrated  for 
the  cmeiiy  of  his  disposition:  the 
Romans  indulged  themselves  in  tlie 
iw^won  practice  of  making  their 
slaves  ana  convicts  fight  with  wild 
beasts ;  but  the  Aarfrari^i^  which  have 
been  pactised  on  slaves  in  the  colo- 
nies or  European  states^  exceed  every 
thing  in  atrocity  that  is  related  of  an- 
cient times ;  proving  that,  in  spite  of 
aU  the  refinement  which  the  religion 
of  oar  blessed  Saviour  has  introduced 
into  the  world,  the  possession  of  un« 
oontroUsd  power  will  inevitably  hru- 
iaUge  the  mind  and  give  a  savage  fero- 
city to  the  character. 

Vt«  be  tlij  ragr,  th  j  fktad  nge  res^in'd, 
AerMlheut  illnhs  amanljmiad.  Pon. 


Tte  blood 


lore  ikecruel  oiotbrr  led 
of  lier  vnbappy  babes  to  died, 
leM tbe  tvord,  the  mother  ftruck  the  blow, 
ibc^  bat  more  inMnnon  thoo. 

Datobn. 

Ihnvfoaad  o«t  a  gift  for  my  fkir, 
Ihave  fbood  where  the  wood-p«sieoiii  breed, 

Ba  let  me  that  plunder  forbear, 
8le  will  njr  t*wai  a  terteretu  deed. 

SnSMtTOHS* 

lbs  pli^  was  acted  at  the  other  theatre,  and 
ttl  ftnrtol  petolaace  of  Gibber  was  eontated, 
AN|b  fcfbape  not  shamed  bjr  ffeneral  applaiuw. 

JOHMOM. 

^*Sni  by  brothers*  impioas  bands  are  slain  ; 
lAMhm  aral  how  mnmgt  k  thy  roign !  Jwyns. 

cacBL,  V,  Hardliearted, 
^  CRUSH,  r.  To  break, 
"^  CRUSH,  V.  To  overwhelm. 
CRUTCH,  V.  Staff. 

TO   CRY^  WSEP. 

^EY  comes  from  the  Greek  »f«(iiry 
•^  the  Hebrew  kara  to  cry  or  call. 
^££Py  in  low  German  waptnj  is 

5 


a  variation  of  wine,  in  German 
weinen,  which  is  an  onomotapeia. 
An  outward  indication  of  pain  is  ex* 
pressed  by  both  these  terms,  but  the 
former  comprehends  an  audible  ex- 
pression accompanied  or  not  with 
tears ;  the  latter  simply  indicates  the 
shedding  of  tears. 

Crying  arises  from  an  impetience 
in  sunering  corporeal  pains ;  children 
and  weak  people  commonly  cryi 
woeeping  is  occasioned  by  mental  sridf ; 
the  wisest  and  best  of  men  will  noC 
disdain  sometimes  to  weep. 

Crying  is  as  selfish  as  it  is  weak ; 
it  serves  to  relieve  the  pain  of  the 
individual  to  the  annoyance  of  the 
hearer;  weepings  when  called  fi)rth  by 
other's  sorrows,  is  an  infirmity  which 
no  man  wcmld  wish  to  be  without ;  as 
an  expression  of  generous  sympathy 
it  afibrds  essential  relief  to  the  snfierer; 

The  babe  clonic  crying  to  bis  DorseH  breast. 
Seared  at  the  daaaiinf  helm  and  noddlof  crest. 


Thy  Hector,  wrapt  in  everlaotinf  slaep» 
ShaU  neither  bear  thee  sleh,  nor  see  thee  WM^. 


TO   CRT,   SCREAM,   SHRIBK. 

CRY,  V.  To  cruy  weep. 

SCREAM  andf  SHRIEK  are  vib- 
riations  of  ay. 

To  cry  indicates  the  utterance  of 
an  articulate  or  an  inarticulate  sound ; 
scream  is  a  species  of  crying  in  the 
first  sense  of  the  word;  shriek  is  a 
species  of  crying  in  its  latter  sense. 

Crying  is  an  ordinary  mode  of 
loud  utterance  resorted  to  on  common 
occasions;  one  cries  in  order  to  be 
heard:  screaming  is  an  intemperate 
mode  of  crying^  resorted  to  from  an 
impatient  desire  to  be  heanJ,  or  fiom 
m  vehemence  of  feeling.  People 
scream  to  deaf  people  from  the  mis- 
taken idea  of  making  themselves 
heard  :  whereas  a  distinct  articulation 
will  always  be  more  efficacious.  It 
is  frequently  necessary  to  cry  when 
we  cannot  render  ourselves  audible  by 
try  other  means;  but  it  is  never  ne- 
cessary or  proper  to  scream.  Shriek 
may  be  compared  with  cry  and  scream, 
as  expressions  of  pain  ;  in  this  t:ase 
to  shriek  is  more  than  to  cry^  and 
less  than  to  scream.  They  both  sig- 
nify  to  cry  with  a  violent  effort.  We 
may  cry  Irom  the  slightest  pein  or  in- 
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cowaaeaot ;  batone  ihriekt  or  aereamt 
only  on  oocationt  of  great  wapny^ 
cither  corporeal  or  mental.  A  child 
cricM  wbeo  it  bai  hurt  its  finger ;  it 
tkri€k$  in  the  momeot  of  termr  at 
llie  sight  of  a  frightful  object;  or 
tcreMM  until  some  one  comes  to  its 
assistance. 

To  cry  is  an  action  peculiar  to  no 
age  or  sei;  to  scream  and  to  shriek 
are  the  coainon  actions  of  women 
and  children.  Men  cry^  and  children 
MDream  for  assistance ;  excess  of  pain 
will  sometiflMs  compel  a  man  to  ety 
iMt,  but  it  oommonij  makes  a  ismale 


FuM  Mlfft  Mu>  tkoadeni 


mud  Ike  icMV  ia 
Pc 


MMa«d« 


VB  mnnt  Mjf 


■  •t 
Iks 


(IwModMrH  thiMd  ttay  fly, 

iming  Mkflft  ftoa  bcr  bmnt. 
Tboiimv, 


to  au*4  wttt  toad  hifwH  — d  crto, 
MrCdkf  of  vomen  rend  the  wilted  throne. 

DcTim. 


TO  CRY,  EXCLAIM,    CALL. 

All  these  terms  express  a  loud  mode 
of  speaking;  which  is  all  that  is  im- 
pliea  in  the  sense  of  the  word  CRY, 
while  ia  that  of  the  two  latter  are 
comprehended  accessory  ideas. 

TO  EXCLAIM,  from  the  Latin 
•fc/ome  or  at  and  clmno,  to  cry  out 
or  oloudy  signifies  to  cry  with  an 
efibft. 

CALL  conies  from  the  Greek  xaXiv. 

^e  cry  from  the  simple  desire  of 
being  beard  at  a  distance;  we  ejv 
claim  from  a  sudden  emotion  or  agi- 
tation of  mind.  As  cry  bespeaks  dis- 
tress and  trouble;  an  exclametum 
bespeaks  surprise,  grief,  or  joy.  We 
cry  commonly  in  a  large  assembly 
or  an  open  space,  but  we  may  exclaim 
in  conversation  with  an  individual. 

To  cry  is  louder  and  more  urgent 
^laa  to  ea//.  A  man  who  is  in  dan- 
ger of  being  drowned  cries  for  help ; 
he  yfAM  wants  to  raise  a  load  calls  wt 
assistance :  a  cry  is  a  general  or  indi- 
rect address ;  a  ra//is  a  particular  and 
imaiediate  address.  We  cry  to  all  or 
aany  who  may  be  within  hearing ;  we 
eaU  to  an  indiridnal  by  name  with  a 
direct  refrreoce  to  him. 

Then  wMte  jov  gnwa  beneath  the  load  of  Hfe 
Tbqr  cry*  behold  *e  mlfthty  Heetoi^  irtfel 


,  V*  Nmse. 


CULPABLE,    rAULTT. 

CULPABLE,  in  Latin  culpahiUs^ 
comes  from  culpa  a  ihult  or  Uame, 
signifying  worthy  of  blame,  fit  to  be 
blamed. 

FAULTY  from/daft,  signifies  har^ 
m^fauks* 

We  are  culpable  from  the  oomraiB- 
sion  of  one^^ft  ;  we  are  fauHw  from 
die  number  oifiuUi :  cuipMe  is  a 
relative  term ;  jauUy  is  absolute :  we 
are  culpable  with  regard  to  a  supe- 
rior whose  intentions  we  hare  not  lul- 
filled ;  we  are  faulty  wbenever  we 
commit  any  fauUt.  A  master  pro- 
nounces his  servant  as  eulpabit  Ib^ 
not  having  attended  to  his  oomraands^ 
an  indifferent  person  pronounces  an- 
other laJauUy  whose^/oalts  have  ctmie 
under  his  notice.  It  is  possible  there- 
fore to  be  faulty  without  bei|^  cal- 
pable,  but  not  vice  verti. 


Wo 


The  dmidfhl  d  V 
•r  w«diadail%  BodBUdrfav; 


Id  the  coBBBoa  hartiw  of  IMi  «•  |M  lie 
menoij  of  one  like  that  of  ■■nthn,  aid  h^ 
nefHj  hnpiite  oaiMloos  not  to  hivolntHj  tor> 
SvCfaloflM,  httt  tutpdkU  taatltiitlea.    Jc 

In  the  coDBtdentioa  of  honiaB  1Mb  the 
■erer  fklto  vpoa  perioaa  who  am 

CULPRIT,  V.  Criminal. 

CULTIVATION,  CULTURE,  CIVII/« 
IZATION,    RBFINBMKNT: 

CULTIVATION,  from  the  Latin 
cultus,  denotes  the  act  of 
or  state  of  being  cuUivattd, 

CULTURE  from  cuUus,   sipiifies 
the  state  only  of  being  cultiwiied, 

CIVILIZATION  signifies  the  set 
of  civilhfingf  or  state  of  being  cm- 
lized. 

REFINEMENT  denotes  llie  art^ 
ofr^ningf  or  the  state  ofbeingif^acrf^  ^ 

CultitHition  is  with  more  proprietjf — 
applied  to  the  thing  that  grows ;  ca^— " 
ture  to  that  in  which  it  grows.  Tbe^ 
cultivation  of  flowers  will  not  repaj^* 
the  labour  unless  the  soil  be  prapareiM 
by  proper  culture.  In  the  same  man-^^ 
ner,  wnen  speaking  figuratively,  tb^^ 
euUivation  of  any  art  or  science  ;  th^ff 
cuUivaiion  of  one's  taste  or  indina — ' 
tion,  may  be  sl^d  tp  CQHtlibute 


CDLXOriXION. 


omtiimo. 


n^'tkin  or  tbt  ywfalkm  of 
gitidf;  but  the  mind  requiret 
Mfkmstothb  puticiilir  M- 

'tmUm  h  dM  fint  tbm  of 

Ml    W^MWlMrf   k   tl»  lait 

Ml  emiim  Mvafat  by  diMit- 
B  of  tb«ur  mdeneM,  anid  gifiog 
k  hwiwl^gB  of  ndi  arts  as 
pWto  Bx  ufrii  Mcitty;  wo 
•  pnpio  m  gnini  by  ooUoig 
(■ryowof  imo  aodon  and  in- 
Ipit  onrtion;  we  refime  Umb 
llfbiiHlkNi  of  cho  hberml  uti. 
ailfliliiHiyii  of  ChristimDity  hu 

lESoH..  Tki  aiUivaiiam  of 

ponoits  toods  to 

without  debili- 

but  thecukha* 

•itf  may  be  punned 

to  as  to  introdooe 

of  feeling 

with  real 


yi» 


illlMiiiappiiod  either  to  pe^- 
%Smo{  cimfffflrtoti  is  appked 
m  pjoctitolyy  r^nemmt  to 
■ilMQally:  wo  may  colTiMte 
jriil!  or  aay  of  its  operataons; 
jte^y  mkvMit  tbe  ground  or 
IH  that  iJNmft  in  the  mond ; 
rifipt  natuios;  we  ngpM  tbe 
IT  dm  manners. 


tMi  fteaKy  (of  tsKi)  But 


r  .<- 


£^ 


Birt«bo*B0M^ 


yrt  Ia  v«la 


iBmriwIfea  fotMiot  oT  km, 
mwam  wtti  Md  tocteMe  to 

AlidpliM,  »sd  IBTnl  wta, 
i«r  Mb!  VIrtMtlllM 

Ai 


aVATION,     TILLAGE,    HUS- 
BANDRY. 

IfiffVATION  has  a  mnch  more 
lebenfivo  meaning  than  either 
(tor  ktaktmdrjf.  TILLAOE  is 
is  of  ciilrmrioii  tiiat  fxtondiiio 
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fitfthsr  dam  the  pwpainto  of  tfao 
gjRMmd  §»  tho  reeeptioM  of  tho  noi| 
cfMmUm  iaekidei  tbe  wboto  proeoM 
by  whicb  tbe  prodooeof  die  oaithfi 
brooglbt  to  iMttocitT.  Wo  may  M 
mibootCiiJriosHiig;  bot  wooBVNit  eolfc 
ntMt^  ot  mr  OS  respects  fbo  aoyf  fHtb* 
oot  tiUm§^  UUSBANDBY  is  MM 
oitensivofai  ks  meojiog dmo  ifflm<» 
hot  not  10  oKtoadfo  os  t.alriwdluii.  ^ 
lUlii^reepeets  die  odi  odiy  of  <l|l' 
toff  the  groimd;  AoiiowdFy  if  oto^ 
ployed  for  tho  oOeo  of  ««lrmKNgM 
domostio  pmposee.  A  mlffioip'  « 
a  poend  teraiy  dofawd  ody  WvAia 
object  thok  is  ctdT  imM;  as  dm 
oeler  of  tfao  mpo»  or  tbo  oK 
tUkt  is  •  MKMor  ia  dm  eol 
performo  tbo  ofioo  Ibr  ooother; 
vomeMRi  ni  w  uuiiium  Rfoems  Off 

rndsfji  wbo  tameli  peinrmt  dio  wboto 


rnesbo  pwpoito. 
o 


1 . 


*  * 
I 


Itoeptmi 

i^TdMCvei 

«r  AM  eei  CUB,  if  «•  to*  frtoMMi 
tndei,  ttot  sT  llM  itophfid  od  ttot  tf.tlK 


c0lti;rk»  v.  CbfttooltoH. 


t 
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8LY»  WILY. 

CUNNINO^ «.  j|fdi#  ^  ' 

CRAFftYoi|0MMi'iisnpmgon^^  ddft 
iSy  acooffdmg  fb  ulo  uiunn  meHmnk 
of  tbe  woi^  iMut  it  koowtedjn'  of 
somotiwioorMs  nopCBb  <guriiSto|^f 
applied  to  tho  dmractar. 

WBILE,  »  FNMb  nM^  mid 
Lathi so««aM  dm^  ^mmm^  ondtolb 
a  thread  drawn  to  bo  ftw;  henoo  )h 
the  ituroiho  wmu  m  which  it  is 
beretu0i^  finooraciitoin  llhoqA^ 

SLY  is  in  all  probability  osntoirtod 
with  sk)w,  and  sloekiMsmooth;  dih 
liberatkm  and  amoolVeto  oatos^ 
very  mooh  into  the  eeoto  of  ik^ 

WILY  siguMes  disposed  to  odRf 
or  stmtagsms. 
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CURS. 


All  these  epithets  agree  in  ex- 
pressing an  aptitude  to  employ  pe- 
culiar and  secret  means  to  the  attain- 
ment of  an  end ;  they  differ  princi- 
pally in  the  secresy  of  the  means, 
or  the  degree  of  circumvention  tliat 
is  employed.  The  cunning  man 
ihows  hil  dexterity  simply  in  con- 
cealing ;  tiiis  le^^uircs  little  more  than 
rebCTvednehs  and  tdcilumity:  the 
crafty  nian  goes  farther ;  he  shaues 
his  words  and  actions  so  a^  to  lull 
suspicion  :  hence  it  is  that  a  child  may 
be  cunningt  but  an  old  man  will  be 
crafty  :  a  tublle  man  has  more  acute- 
ness  of  invention  than  eitiicr,  and  all 
bis  schemes  are  hidden  bv  u  veil  that 
18  impenetratable  by  common  obser- 
vation :  the  cunning  man  looks  only 
to  the  concealment  of  an  immediate 
olgect ;  the  crafty  and  subtle  man  have 
A  remote  object  to  conceal :  thus  men 
are  cunning  in  their  ordinary  concerns; 
pohucians  are  crafty  or  subtle ;  but 
the  former  is  more  so  as  to  the  end, 
and  the  latter  as  to  the  means.  A 
mao  is  cunning  and  crafty  by  deeds ; 
be  is  mUk  mostly  by  means  of  words 
alone,  or  Tvords  and  actions  combined. 
Sfyneu  is  a  vulgar  kind  of  cunning; 
the  sly  man  goes  cautiously  and  si- 
lently to  work.  Wiliness  is  a  species 
of  cunnins  or  crafts  applicable  only 
to  cases  of  attack  or  defence. 


Ttare  Is  Kill  another  wcivt  that  can 
ibilif  yon.  caa  once  |eC  it  believed^  and  which 
k  olleD  pradiied  bj  womai  of  f^reater  cunning 
than  vlrtae.  Tlili  h  to  ehaage  tides  for  a  while 
with  the  jealoas  nuun,  aad  to  tvni  hit  own 
paahm  upon  himself.  Amnon. 

Cmmlmg  h  offtoi  }o  be  met  with  in  brotn 
rtifsiiin,  and  in  penooa  who  are  but  the 
fewest  reasoves  from  tliea.  A  ooisoir. 

Yon  will  And  the  ezaaplea  to  be  few  and  rare 
«r  wictod  aaprinciphsd  saen  attalnlin  falljr  the 
•eeom^iihment  of  their  cn(/^  desicna.   Blub. 

The  put  ef  Uljsses,  in  Homer**  Odyssey*  I" 
KBQr  nwch  admired  bj  Aristotle,  as  perplezlof 
ttat  IhMe  with  very  agreeable  plots  and  intri« 
oades^  not  only  by  the  many  adventures  In  his 
eoyafft  and  the  miMety  of  his  bchavioar,  but 
hy  the  wloM  cwacealmeats  and  discoveries  of 
ill  yam  la  several  parts  of  his  poem.  Amnson. 

If  yea  er  yow  correspoodant  had  ooosaltrd 
ae  la  jov  dfaceaise  npon  the  eye,  I  could  have 
told  yon  that  the  eye  of  Leonora  Is  tMy  watcb- 
fW  whIeaionksBecUsrat.  Stkelk. 

Implore  Mi  aid  ^^  Proteos  only  knows 
eaMS^ndt 


I  core  of  all  thy  woes  ; 
Bat  fnt  the  sotfy  wlaart  most  he  eansht, 
Por  aM0Mlrain*d,  be  notUnftcllafiDr  nonght. 


TO  CURB,  V.  To  check. 

TO  CURB,   HEAL,    REMEDY. 

CURE,  in  Latin  eurOf  signifies  ta 
take  care  of,  that  is,  by  distinction  to 
take  care  of  that  whicji  requires  par- 
ticular care,  in  order  to  remoTo  an 
evil. 

HEAL,  in  German  heilenf  txnnes 
from  heil  whole^  sicpiifyin^  to  make 
whole  that  which  is  unsouxid. 

REMEDY,  in  Latin  remedmm,  is 
compounded  of  re  and  medoar  to 
cure  or  heal,  which  comes  from  the 
Greek  .ur^o^at  and  /ua^M  JHede,  the 
country  which  contained  tlieereatesC 
number  of  Aea/ing  plants.  Toe  par* 
tide  re  is  here  but  an  intouife. 

To  cure  is  employed  for  what  is  out 
of  order;  to  heal  for  that  wbidi  is 
broken :  diseases  are  cured^  woimdt 
are  healed ;  the  former  is  a  compfei, 
the  latter  is  a  simple  pnxrast.  What- 
ever requires  to  be  ctired^  is  wrani 
in  the  system ;  it  requires  many  nu 
various  applications  intemallj  and 
externally;  whatever  requires  to  be 
healed  is  occasioned  extemallT  by 
violence,  and  requires  extenal  ap- 
plications. In  a  state  of  refinement 
men  have  the  greatest  nmnber  of 
disorders  to  be  cured;  in  a  savaM 
state  there  is  more  occasion  for  tfie 
healing  art. 

Cure  is  used  as  properly  in  the 
moral  as  the  natural  sense;  ieo/ii 
the  moral  sense  is  altogether  fifonh 
tive.  The  disorders  of  the  mind  are 
cured  with  greater  difficulty  thin 
those  of  the  body.  The  bireaciMf 
which  have  been  made  in  the  amo- 
tions of  relatives  towards  eadi  other, 
can  be  healed  by  nothing  bat  a 
i^hristian  spirit  oi  forbearance  aad 
forgiveness. 

liemedy\s  used  only  in  the  monl 
sense,  in  which  it  accords  most  with 
cure.  Evils  are  either  curecl or  reiaedieA 
but  the  former  are  of  a  much  moif 
serious  nature  than  the  latter.  Hn 
evils  in  society  require  to  be  emrti; 
an  omission,  a  deficiency,  or  a  mis- 
chief, requires  to  be  remedied. 

When  bad  habits  become  inveterate 
they  are  put  out  of  the  reach  of  aurt. 
It  is  an  exercise  for  the  ingenuilj  of 
man  to  attempt  to  remedy  xm  vanom 
troubles  and  inconveniences  which  are 
daily  occurring. 


onnouB. 


COBIODS. 


M«Htt 


vhlelioBlj 
dkeofer  and 


wUl 


fflk  Tb  curg)  denotes  either 
fajTiMg,  or  the  thins  that 
BISDY  is  mostly  employed 
Ite  Itet  rMKrfiei.  In  the 
Mltt»  mmfi^  is  to  the  cure 

Kant  to  the  end ;  a  cure  is 
"*  nf '  the  application  of  a 
jt  is  incurabie  for  which 
'be  found ;  but  a  cure  is 
JhiHbimed  without  the  ap- 
ffij  specific  remeify.  The 
■I^Mt  when  the  evil  is  en- 
IJwed;  the  remedy  is  sure 
'faroper  application  never 
U^ltiBg  the  cure.  The  cure 
t  depends  upon  the  skill  of 
in  «nd  the  state  of  the  pa- 
(ftcncy  of  rfme(fies  depends  , 
Boitable  choice  and  appli- 
.  A  cure  may  be  defeated  or 
hfe  of  no  avail  by  a  variety 
nees  independent  of  either. 
P  ionetiraes  employed  for 
fkl  Ctiret,  but  only  in  the 
nifollibly  cures.  Quacks 
I  iirth  their  nostrums  'as 
pNi  not  for  one  but  for 
of  disorder ;  experience 
r  ISMilly  proved  that  the 
cases  is  worse  than 


Aew  mherin  to  mdura 
••  evertMltoff  cure  f 

nbhipefi  la  hit  nr 
IIX  bo  hti  much  to  *or. 

Jimrn. 


««i03tliiraBt 
brMi  1  kMV  BiK  ttet  tbora  wot 

Joamoif. 

tm,  niQUISITIVE, 
PETINO« 

B^    in    Fremcfa    curieux. 


cura  care,  sig- 


m 

from 

f  cnre. 

IIV£^  in  Latin  inguisUuSf 

to  inqnire  or  sMich  into, 


signifying  «  disposition  to  intestigue 
tborounlT.     . 

PR  rlNG  from  pty,  changed  from 
the  French  jprtmter  to  try,  sigpiiyii^ 
the  disposition  to  try  or  sift  to  the 
bottom. 

The  disposition  to  interest  one's 
self  in  matters  not  of  immediate  con- 
cern is  the  idea  common  to  all  these 
terms.  Cmrumiy  is  directed  to  all 
objects  dwt  can  gratify  the  inclination^ 
taste,  or  understanding;  inmuutitemn 
to  such  things  only  as  satisfy  the  uta 
derstanding. 

The  eurlaui  person  interests  lum- 
self  in  all  the  works  of  nature  and 
art ;  he  is  carioitf  to  try  effects  and 
examine  caoses :  the  ta^tiist^m  person 
endeavours  to  add  to  his  store  of 
knowledge.  Caribtify  employs  every 
means  which  ftlls  in  its  way  in  order 
to  procure  giratificataon;  the  carioicff 
man  uses  hu  own  powers  or  those  of 
others  to  serve  his  purpose:  ta^i- 
sUiveneti  is  indulj^  only  by  means  of 
verbal  inainnr ;  the  inqukiiive  person 
collects  all  from  others.  A  traveller 
is  ctirjoiif  who  examines  every  thing 
for  himself;  he  is  inquisitive  whra  hd 
minutely  questions  others.  Inquiii^ 
tiveneu  is  therefore  to  curiotHy  as  a 
part  to  the  whole ;  whoever  is  carfonf 
will  naturally  be  inquititive^  and  he 
who  is  inquisUvoe  is  so  from  a  species 
of  curiotUy, 

CuriouM  and  inquisitive  may  be  both 
used  in  a  bad  sense  ;  prying  is  never 
used  otherwise  thau  in  a  bad  sense. 
Inquisitive^  as  in  the  former  case,  is  a 
mode  of  curiosity,  and  prying  h  % 
species  of  eager  cmri&sity,  A  curumt 
person  takes  unallowM  means  of 
learning  that  which  he  on^  not  to 
wish  to  know;  an  tn^mitfiw  person 
pu  ts  many  impertinent  and  troubletome 
questions ;  ti  prying  temper  is  unceas- 
ing in  its  endeavours  to  get  ao- 
^uainted  with  the  secrets  of^otfaers. 
'uriosity  is  a  fault  common  to  fe- 
males ;  inquintiveness  is  most  general 
among  children ;  a  prying  temper  be- 
longs only  to  people  ot  low  character. 
A  welf-disaplined  mind  checks  the 
first  risings  of  idle  curiosity :  children 
should  be  taught  eari^  to|Bppress  an 
inquisitivetemper^  which  my  so  easily 
bm>me  burdensome  to  others :  those 
who  are  of  a  prying  temper  are  insen- 
sible to  avMry  toiqg  but  tha  dssira  of 
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CUBSORY. 


CUSTOM- 


unveiling;  vfhsit  lies  hidden  ;  such  a 
disposition  is  often  engendered  by  the 
unlicensed  indulgencie  of  curiothy  in 
early  life,  which  becomes  a  sort  of 
passion  in  riper  years. 

sir  Frucli  Bacon  layt,  some  hafc  beea  to 
turimu  M  to  remark  tlie  tinm  and  wommm,  when 
the  itroke  of  an  envtont  e;re  it  moat  eflectoallj 
pernklooa.  Stkelb. 

Checkinf  oar  inqitUUive  lolldtude  about  what 
the  Almiefatj  hath  concealed,  let  us  dlligienti/ 
improve  what  he  hath  made  known.  Blaib, 

By  adhering  tenaclonaly  to  hb  opinion,  and 
evhibltinf  other  instances  of  a  prying  diiposi- 
tioB,  Lord  George  Sackvillehad  raodered  himself 
disacieeable  to  the  eommander  in  ohief. 

Sbolut. 

CURRENT,  V.  Stream. 
CURSE,  V.  Malediction. 

CURSORY,  HASTY,  SLIGHT^ 
DESULTORY. 

CURSORY,  from  the  Latin  currOy 
signifies  run  over  or  done  in  running. 

HASTY  signifies  done  in  haste. 

SLIGHT  is  a  variation  of  light. 

DESULTORY  from  desilio  to  leap, 
signifies  leaped  over. 

Cursory  includes  both  hasty  and 
slight;  it  includes  hasty  in  as  much 
as  it  expresses  a  quicl(  motion ;  it 
includes  slight  in  as  much  as  it  con- 
veys the  idea  of  a  partial  action :  a 
view  may  be  either  cursory  or  hasty, 
as  the  former  is  taken  by  design,  the 
latter  from  carelessness  :  a  view  may 
be  either  cursory  or  slight;  but  the 
former  is  not  so  imperfect  as  the  lat- 
ter: an  author  ^vill  take  a  cursory 
view  of  those  points  which  are  not 
necessarily  connected  with  his  subject ; 
an  author  who  takes  a  hasty  view  of  a 
subject  will  mislead  by  his  errors ;  he 
.who  takes  a  slight  view  will  disappoint 
by  the  shallowness  of  his  information. 
Between  cursory  and  desultory  there 
is  the  same  difference  as  between  run- 
ning and  leaping :  we  run  in  a  line, 
but  we  leap  from  one  part  to  another ; 
so  remarks  that  are  cursory  have  still 
more  or  less  connexion,  but  remarks 
that  are  desultory  are  without  any 
coherence. 

Savage  mingled  In  curtory  coMTertation  with 
the  tame  steadiness  of  attention  as  othen  applj 
to  a  lecture.  Johnson. 

TlHi  emperor  Macrioos  had  once  reiolved  to 
abolish  these  rescripts  (of  the  emperors),  and 
eaUlD  oi4j Of  gtaoal odfctt;  be coold  not hmx 


thai  the  JkcMlp  and  erade  aMwen  ef  neb  priMN 
as  Coomodu  and   Oanealfai  ihMld  be 

leBced  M  knM.  Blmbv 

The  wtts  of  Chariei^  time  bad  seidosB 
than  fIffU  aW  aapwddal  views.         Joi 

If  compaartoB  ever  be  lUl  tnm  tbe  biMe  to* 
stincC  of  MimCracled  aaliw,  ft  wlU  mSf  pnH 
diee  efieeli  denMa/ry  aid  trtMtarti    JmoMitu 

CURTAIL,  V.  Abridge. 
CURVED,  V.  Awry. 
CUSTODY,  V.  Keeping. 

CUSTOM,  HABIT. 

CUSTOM,  in  French  cMrfihm,  pio* 
bably  contracted  from  the  Latin  am- 
suetum  participle  of  amweaco  to  ac- 
custom. 

HABIT,  in  French  AoM,  Latin 
hahitudoUGm  haheo  to  hare,  maiks 
the  state  of  having  or  holdiiig. 

Custom  is  a  frequent  repedtioii  of 
the  same  act ;  hahU  the  efiect  of  foch 
repetition :  the  custom  of  rising  early 
in  the  morning  is  condudve  Co  tbe 
healthy  and  may  in  a  short  time  beoome 
such  a  habit  as  to  render  it  no  less 
agreeable  than  it  is  useful. 

Custom  supposes    an  act   of   tbt 
will;   habit    unplies    an    involontaiy 
movement:  a  custom  is  followed;  a 
habit  is   acquired :    whoever  fbllowi 
the  ctatom  of  imitating  the  look,  tooe. 
or  gesture  of  another,  is  liable  to  get 
the  habit  of  doing  the  same  hiunw: 
as  habit  is  said  to  be  second  natoR^  it 
is  of  importance  to  guard  against  iS 
customs  to  which  we  do  not  wish  to 
become  habituated:  the  drunkard  is 
formed  by  the  custom  of  drinkios  is- 
temperately,  until  he  becomes  mds" 
ated  to  the  use  of  spirituous  liquon: 
the  profane   swearer  who  ^caatats 
himself  in  early  life  to  utter  the  ostltf 
which  he  hears,  will  find  it  difficult  b 
advanced  years  to  break  himself  ^ 
the  habit  of  swearing:  the  love  of  ini* 
tation  is  so  powerful  in  thebooiB 
breast,  that  it  leads  the  major  ytii^ 
mankind  to  follow  custom  even  lo  ti&^ 
culous  things;  Solomon  refers  to  tbt 
power  of  habit  when  he  says,  **  tiaiB 
up  a  child  in  the  way  in  which  hi 
should  go;  and  when  he  is  old  be  vil^ 
not  depart  from  it ; "  a  power  which 
cannot  be  employed  too  early  io  tbt 
aid  of  virtue  and  religion. 

Ctutom   is    applicable    to  mso;; 
habit  is  confined  to  the  indiriduals 
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ll^  ^»— ^<»i—  DMSoliAr  to 

vaiy  indmdmt  has  A«^« 
us  ■KB*  ttntwPp  snd  sir- 


trtiMgr 


MhteftDMgltet 
iDUiBtelBBr, 
wonUp  oCOod* 

BuaM» 


kMhml^  the  epithets 

woidB»  admit  of  a 

:  the  cuitomary  ac- 

ii  lepeated  after  the 

;  the  IMUual  ac- 

ii  done  by  the  force 


Hrf  IwHygmir  teodeUale 
mmjWVk  IB  Mi  pMeditioa, 
to  la  4ri^|lteA  wWi  |0W  flattery. 


■  to  bailefe  that,  wnMat 
I  whiek  ittMd  haaaalty, 
wU  dUefljr  ngvd  is  tte 
■■  of  Mr  keut  »ad  IMe. 


PASHION,    MANNBB, 

PBAcncs. 

I,     FASHIONS,     and 

f  are  all  employed  for 
of  men :  ctutom  (v, 
K)  respects  established 
lodes  of  action :  fatkion, 
PMy  horn  facto  to  do  or 
Ii  partial  and  transitory 
ikug  or  doing  thin^: 
10  limited  sense  in  which 
»0i  signifies  the  manner 
m*%  living  or  behaving  in 
(tofooorse. 

oothoritative ;  it  stands 
risw^and  regulates  the 
Bn  ID  the  most  important 
tttzfuhion  is  arbitrary 
IS,  It  decides  in  matters 
iport:  ntanners  are  ra- 
are  the  expressions  of 
{^  Cuitomt  are  most 
I  barbarous  state  of  so- 
u  role  roost  where  luxury 
neatest  progress ;  man- 
ffistinguishtiblein  a  civil- 


Oidomi  are  in  their  nature  as  un- 
diangeable  as  faddoni  are  Toriable ; 
mannert  depend  oo  cultivation  and 
coUateral  dreomstanoes  :  atif  omt  die 
away  or  are  abolished ;  faMnu  pass 
away,  and  new  ones  Ud^e  their  place; 
mamnen  are  altered  either  for  die 
better  or  the  worse :  endeavours  havo 
been  successfully  employed  in  sevml 
parts  of  India  to  abolish  the  auiom 
of  infanticide^  and  that  of  women 
sacrifidnK  themselves  on  the  funeral 
piles  of  their  husbands;  the  votaries 
oi  JoMhion  are  not  contented  with 
givmg  the  law  for  the  cut  of  the  coat 
or  the  shape  of  the  bonnet,  but  they 
.  wish  to  intmde  upon  the  sphere  of  the 
scholar  or  the  artist,  by  prescribing  in 
matters  of  literature  and  taste;  the 
influence  of  pnblie  opinion  on  the  man^ 
ntrt  of  a  people  has  never  be«i  so 
strikindv  illastniod  as  in  the  instance 
of  the  irawh  nation  during  and  since 
the  Revolution. 

PRACTICE,  in  Latm  pracHem, 
Greek  vfMTMu,  fiom  9fr^m  to  dc,  sig- 
nifies  actual  doinc  or  the  thing  done^ 
that  is  by  disdnobon  the  regnlariy-do* 
ing,  or  the  thin^  regularly  done^  in 
which  sense  it  is  most  analogous  to 
cuUcm  ;  bnt  the  former  simply  conveys 
the  idea  of  actual  performance ;  the 
latter  includes  also  toe  accessory  idea 
of  repetition  at  stated  periods :  a  prac- 
tice  must  be  defined  as  frequent  or  un« 
frequent,  rq^ular  or  irregular;  but  a 
custom  does  not  require  to  be  qualified 
by  any  such  epithets :  it  may  be  the 
practice  of  a  person  to  do  acts  of 
charity,  as  the  oocasinn  requires ;  but 
when  he  unifonnly  does  a  particular 
act  of  charity  at  any  dven  period  of 
the  year,  it  u  piopeny  denominated 
his  custom. 

Both  j^rocfsos  and  citttoRi  are  gene- 
ral or  particular,  but  the  fonner  is 
absolute,  the  latter  relative:  theprac* 
tice  may  be  adopted  by  a  number  of 
persons  without  reference  to  eadi 
other;  but  a  caitoM  is  always  followed 
either  by  imitadon  or  prescription : 
the  practice  of  gaming  has  always 
been  followed  b^  the  vidous  part  of 
sodety;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  for  the 
honor  of  man  that  it  will  never  become 
a  custom. 

Tke  OMfom  of  nrmeatiof  tke  criir  «•  ktie 
for  tlie  loa  of  tteawd  by  om  baWt^  CMtliiiljr 
had  tti  rte  ftMS  tkt  vcsl  NRVW  of  I 


SOS 


DAINTY. 


DANGER. 


too  BraekdMrtaed  to  Uke  tbe  can  (I107  o«^  of 
tMr  dnm,  Stsbk. 

or  bauCf,  it  It  coifniM,  tlwape 

Comes  DOamt  uh  la  homaii  Kkap«  ; 

lAke  man,  be  imttatn  each.^MMon« 

And  Bailee  If  hit  nillof  paMioo.  Swirr. 

Thrlr  arm*,  tbHr  arts,  thdr  mmnnen,  I  diaclooe. 
And  liow  tbcj  war,  and  whence  the  people  nee. 

Datm*. 

Saftgft  was  so  touched  with  the  discofery  4f 
bh  real  motbrr,  that  it  wu  htafJreqQrnt  prmeUee 
Co  walk  !■  the  dark  c^wnincs  for  sef eral  hoan 
het»TK  her  door,  with  h<»pes  of  seHog  her  as  she 
might  cvoM  her  apartmenu  with  a  candle  la  her 

JoBinon. 

CUSTOM,  V.  Usage. 
CUSTOM,  V.  Tax. 


D. 


DAILY,  DIURNAL. 

DAILY,  from  day  and  Ukej  signi- 
fies alter  the  manner  or  iu  the  time  of 
the  (/<ry. 

DIURNAL,  from  diet  day,  signifies 
bclongin*>  to  the  day. 

Daily  is  the  coiUH^uial  term  \%'hich 
is  apphcablo  to  whatever  passes  in  the 
dayiituc;  diurnal  is  the  scientific  tenn, 
which  applies  to  what  passes  within  or 
belongs  to  the  astronomical  day  :  the 
physician  makes  daily  visits  to  his 
patients ;  the  earth  lias  a  diurnal 
motion  on  its  own  axis. 

All  cmtorn  elfe  forprt  their  dally  care. 
And  sleep,  the  common  gift  of  nature,  sharp. 

DnvDEJi. 

Half  yet  remains  nnsong,  bnt  narrow  bonnd 
Within  the  visible  diurnal  sphere.         Miltoit. 

DAINTY,  DKLICACY. 

These  terms,  which  are  in  vogne 
among  epicures,  have  some  shades  of 
dilTerei>ce  in  their  signification  not  uU 
t0[jether  nndfsfrving  of  notice. 

DAIN'IY  from  rfai/i.  deigtiy  and 
the  Latin  dignu*  worthy,  signifies  the 
thing  that  is  of  \forth  or  value;  it 
is  of  course  applied  only  to  such  things 
as  have  a  superior  value  in  the  esti- 
mation of  epicures;  imd  consequently 
conveys  a  more  positive  meaning  than 
DKLICACY  :  in  as  much  ns  a  dainty 
may  be  that  which  is  extremely  deli- 
catCf  a  delicacy  is  sometimes  a  species 
of  daivty ;  but  there  are  many  dtli- 
otfnVx  which  are  altogether  suited  to 
the  most  delicate  appetite,  that  are 


neither  costiy  nor  fmre,  twoqnalttici 
which  are  almost  inseparabto  fnm  ■ 
dainty :  those  who  indol^  theoMelfn 
freely  in  tfain/ict  and  tie/icaeiff  scarce- 
ly  know  what  it  is  to  eat  with  «iap|}e« 
titc;  but  those  who  are  tenpenteio 
their  use  of  the  enjoyments  of  life  will 
be  enabled  to  derive  pleasure  fiwD 
ordinary  objects. 

M J  lamllord^  orilar  tteeVd  wKh  ham- nd  alib 
InsUntljr  hriags  the  iholBmt  Hqura  oil. 
Whether  we  ask*d  ftar  himmhw'd  ar  tei 
Fbr  mead  or  elder;  or  wUh  dmintim  M, 
Sine  for  a  Sa*  or  two  of  whto  or 

She  tnmo,oB  hospitable  thovghia 
Whatcbolee  to  chuaa  ftr  4eUamg\ 

Mbim. 

DAMAGE,  V.  Injury. 

DAMAGE,  t;.  Loss. 

DAMP,  V.  Moisture. 

DANGER,  PERIL,   HAZARD. 

DANGER,  in  French  dam, 
comes  firom  the  Latin  damnum  a  Idh 
or  damage,  signifying  the  chance  of  t 
loss. 

PERIL,  in  French  feril,  cobm 
from  pereOf  which  signifies  either  to 
go  over,  or  to  perish ;  and  pericubmt 
which  signifies  literally  that  which  ii 
undergone ;  designating  a  critical  nla' 
ation,  a  rude  trial,  which  may  toini- 
nate  in  one's  ruin. 

HAZARD,  V,  Chance,  hazard. 

The  idea  of  chance  or  uncertsiBtj 
is  common  to  all  these  teims ;  bottM 
two  former  may  sometimes  be  ftamm 
nnd  calculated  upon ;  but  the  latter  is 
purely  contingent. 

The  danger  and  peril  are  applied  to 
a  positive  evil ;  the  hatard  may  do* 
ply  respect  the  loss  of  a  good;  lisb 
arc  voluntarily  run  firom  the  hope  of 
good  :  there  may  be  many  dangen  is* 
eluded  in  a  hazard  ;  and  there  casDOC 
be  a  hazard  without  some  danger' 

A  general  hatardt  a  battle,  in  eri/f 
to  disengage  himself  from  a  difficillyi 
he  may  by  this  step  im'olve  Wms* 
in    imminent    danger  of   loiiiiK  ^ 
honor  or  his  life;  but  it  is  likeviie 
possible  that  by  his  superior  skill  bt 
may  set  both  out  ot  all  danger :  ]"t 
are  hourly  exposed  to  dangers  wbicb 
no  human  foresight  can  gtiard  agunsti 
and  are  frequently  induced  to  eaga^s 
in  enterprises  at  the  hazard  of  our 
lives,  and  of  all  that  we  bold  dear. 


§mt  an  fiv  and  neart  orduiary 
imdiiiaiy ;  tbey  meet  os  if  we 
pi^io  eeaidi  of  tbem:  perils 
B  dbtaot  and  exUaordiDary ; 
tpt  out  of  oor  cbuneto  expose 
M  to  thani :  in  the  quiet  walk 
ff  i/k  the  ^aott  busy  aod  tuisul- 
tt  is  the  lot  of  man  to  be  sur- 
I'fodbi^;  he  has  uothing 
Ib  u  not  in  dango"  of  Icniog ; 
Nil  of  iiod4i^  TOicb  he  is  not 
Mr  of  •oAring:  the  mariner 
rmeBerwho  go  in  search  of 
m  co—tiiB>  pot  themselves  in 
Wnndafgomg  periU  both  by 


f: 


■i^ity  JSoi«  Imn  ibovB« 
w  loo  tathlj  ru.        Popb. 

fftionili  fbe  wiCery  waste, 
vtuloai  jwrfif  past 
voiiqpair.    DKronr. 


PAf 


Md  tMr  dollfbt  wai  •■•  ; 
talkowartlMarakared. 

„ exists  between 

hMft  that  are  derived  from  these 

imig9rmi9  for  a  youth  to  act 
,0lm  advice  of  his  friends;  it  is 
fiir  a  traveller  to  explore  the 
',  Afrwft;  it  is  hazarJoM  for  a 
ttlD^iecahue  in  time  of  war: 
4Mti  .10  matters  of  policy  or 
HBt.are  always  dang£rou$ ; 
Mfaioogh  deserts  that  are  in- 
Afrbea^  of  prey  is  perilous ; 
iMipedition  conducted  with 
^  is  hazardous. 


.Iffl  tvtoMe!  all  who  vvoald  be  (treat, 
^'iil    what  attrods  that  datifnui 

jBinin, 


f%tm  le  dacM  from  hit  lierd, 
far  Habmlee ;  roond  htm  f Iwty  tLj 
lfiti_m»(i  eaek  ta  paHlnff  lendt 
ff  M|i  lato  hit  bnwaj  tldei ; 

MffUPatteMpl.  SOMCHTILLS. 

nfMNitepi  bHof  takes,  oad  the  time 
*ttfc  lfe*Mnrdeitf  Attraipt,  Adairal 
•M  wihli  hfo  tqaadroa  farther  np  the 
a*0BMliaffaci.fthofe  the  place  ap* 
VJtelUM^MrkalloB,  that  he  miftbt 
•  MSm»  Mo^Jtr. 


>  pAfLBf  V.  To  brave. 

BARING,  BOLD. 
SSO  si^pifiei  having  the  spi- 

\)^  «.  Audacity. 

I  .terraa  may  be  both  taken  in 


B4W» 


thanMrf;  in  either  oaie  darksg  es- 
piesses  much  more  than  hold :  he  who 
IS  daring  provokes  resistance^  and 
courts  danger  ;  but  the  Md  man  is 
contented  to  overcome  the  resist^mcc 
thatis  offered  to  him :  a  man  may  be 
bold  in  the  use  of  words  only ;  he  must 
be  dwing  in  actions :  he  is  bold  in  the 
defence  of  troth;  he  is  dtwmg  in 
military  enterprise. 


ToodepfVf  ptlaeel  ahlvfaHhir 
Ah  i  teoteiaiAil  or  C^  vifli  aed 

TMrtj^ate  harrelt  of 
ia  the  ealkr»  the  whole 


doilthoi  naf 


•p  vidiiieoia 


Mt;^  kit  tfmiig  oiocli.oftiner 


hodjadariltedMirtt 
ooa. 


DARK,  OBSCURB,    DIM,  MTITB- 
RIOUS. 

DARK,  in  Sason  deorCf  is  doubtless 
connected  with  the  Gennan  dmnkel 
dark  and  inaiM  a  vapor,  which  is  a 
cause  of  darkness. 

obscure;  in  Latin  o&tciifaf, 
commoonded  of  06  and  icamiy  Greek 
c^xiifK  and  Tvna  a  shadow,  sigmfiet 
Uterally  interrupted  by  a  shadow. 

DIM  ii  but  a  variation  of  db*ii^ 
dunkeL  lee. 

Darkneu  expresses  more  than  ob- 
scuriiff  s  the  former  denotes  the  total 
privation  of  light ;  the  latter  only  the 
ciiminndon  of  light. 

Dark  is  opposed  to  lijght ;  obscure 
to  bright :  what  is  dark  is  altogether 
hidden ;  what  is  obscure  is  not  to  be 
seen  distinctly,  or  without  an  eflfort^ 

DurAfieis  mav  be  used  either  in  the 
natural  or  moral  sense ;  obscurity  only 
in  the  moral  sense;  in  this  case  the 
former  conveys  a  more  unfevouraUe 
idea  than  the  latter :  darkness  serv^ 
to  cover  that  which  oog|it  not  to  be 
hidden;  o&icifr^y  intercepts  our  view 
of  that  which  we  would  wish  tcf  see : 
the  former  i^  the  consequence  of  de- 
sign ;  the  latter  of  neglect  or  accident : 
the  letter  sent  by  the  conspiratbr  in 
the  gunpowder  plot  to  his  friend  was 
darki.  all  passi^ee  in  ancient  if  ritere 
which  allude  to  circumstances  no 
longer  known,  must  necessarily  be 
obKure :  a  comer  may  be  said  to  be 
dark  or  oAicare,  but  the  former  is  usfd 
literallv  and  the  latter  figuraUvely : 
the  owl  is  obliged,  from  the  weakness 
of  its  visiml  organs,  to  seek  the  dark" 
csi  coroan  in  tha  dajr-tiswi  Mm  of 
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DARK. 


DEAL. 


distorted  minds  often  seek  ohseure 
corners^  only  from  disappointed  am- 
bition. 

Dim  expresses  a  degree  of  dark' 
ness,  but  it  is  employed  more  in  rela- 
tion to  the  person  seeing  than  to  the 
object  seen.  The  eyes  are  said  to  grow 
dim,  or  the  sight  dim.  The  light  is 
said  to  be  dim,  by  which  things  are 
but  dimly  seen. 

IVky  an  Uy  tpeedtrt  dar*  ud  tnwbted 
Am  CnUn  mm»  what  vesM  hj  wurlof  wtadt  ? 

Samr. 


He  thtt  nadt  and  growi  no  wlier  wtdooi 
mpccU  kii  own  deddoaej,  bat  eompUlM  of 
bard  words  aad  oUeurt  wnteooa.       Jonnoii. 

Tlw  ilan  tball  fkde  away,  (ke  tan  kimtelf 
Grow  dim  with  age,  and  natare  tlok  la  yean; 
B«t  tlMW  ikalt  iotridi  In  iauMttal  yootk* 

ADonoii. 

MYSTERIOUS  denotes  a  species 
of  the  dark,  in  relation  to  the  acdons 
of  n^en ;  where  a  veil  is  intentionally 
thrown  over  any  ol^ect  so  as  to  ren- 
der it  as  incomprehensible  as  that 
which  is  sacred.  Darh  is  an  epithet 
taken  always  in  the  bad  sense,  but 
myiteriaut  is  always  in  an  indifferent 
sense.  We  are  told  in  the  Sacred 
Writings,  that  men  love  darknest  ra- 
ther than  light,  because  their  deeds 
are  evil.  W^tever,  therefore^  is  darfc 
in  the  ways  of  men,  is  naturally  pre- 
'  fiumed  to  be  evil ;  but  thipgs  may  be 
wvtteriaui  in  the  events  of  human 
life,  without  the  express  intention  of 
^n  indiyidua)  to  render  them  so.  The 
speeches  of  an  assassin  and  conspira- 
tor will  be  dark  :  any  intricate  affiur 
which  involves  the  characters  and  con- 
duct of  men  may  be  mysleriout. 

The  same  distinction  exists  between 
these  terms  when  applied  to  the  ways 
of  Providence,  which  are  said  to  be 
sometimes  dark,  in  as  mu9h  as  they 
present  a  cloudy  aspect ;  and  mostly 
myiteriovs,  in  as  mucn  as  thf  y  are  past 
£nding  out. 

RaadolplH  an  af  eiit  eztfenaely  proper  Ibr  ^oo* 
dvcUag  any  daxf^  intricue,  was  ditpatched  ioto 
Scotland,  and,  reddtog  Mcret^  amonc  tbe  lordt 
of  the  ooiigfvgatloq,ohierTed  and  qntehened  their 


The  aActloD  which  Mary  hi  her  letter  ez* 
preMCi  fat  Bothwell,  fully  accoaata  for  eieiy 
anbieqveat  part  of  her  coodacC,  which,  wHhoot 
admttthif  thia  clrciimitaace,  appean  altofether 
mytl0rivu»  and  laconaliteBt. 

TO  DART,  V.  To  shooL 

PATE,  V.  Time. 


TO  DAUB,  t;.  To  smear. 
TO  DAUNT,  t;.  Tadisnuttf, 
DATS  OF  TORE,  V.  Formerhf^ 
DEAD,  V.  useless. 

DEADLT,   MORTAL,  FATAL. 

DEADLY  t>r  DEADLIKE  signi. 
fies  like  death  its^  in  its  cffiocts. 

MORTAL^  in  Latin  mortalu,  sig^ 
m6es  belonging  to  death, 

FATAL,  in  Latin /atoZit,  sigpifiM 
according  to  Jate, 

Dec^fy  is  applied  to  what  it  psfH 
ductive  of  death ;  mortal  to  what  ter- 
minates in  or  is  liable  to  death;  fatal 
a{>pUes  not  only  to  death,  bat  eveir 
thing  which  may  \te  of  great  mischief. 
A  poison  is  deadly;  a  wovad  or  a 
wounded  part  is  mortal ;  a  step  in 
walking,  or  a  step  in  one's  oonducty 
m^y  he  fatal.  Things  ooly  are  ifeai%; 
creatures  are  mortal.  Hatred  is 
deadly;  whatever  has  life  itflnorfa/. 
There  may  be  remediei  sometimes  to 
counteract  that  which  is  deadh  ;  but 
that  which  is  mortal  is  past  aU  core ; 
and  that  which  'ib  fatal  caoi|ot  be  ie> 
trieved. 


On  him  amldit  the  flylag  iraalhen 
EwypilM  tellela  a  demtig  we— d. 

Por  my  own  part,  I  mi 
the  tooli  whUe  In  a  Mertel  he4y» 

HueatAVi 

O^tolchaoge!  hecome in  eae and 4^ 
A  winietew  cone!  iaanlnuled  dnj. 

DEAL,  QUANTITY,  PORTION. 

DEAL,  in  Saxon  ddtl,  Dutch;  dte^ 
and  German  theil,  from  dmlen^  tkeikm.  -^ 
&C.  to  divide,  signifies  literally  tl 
thine  divided  or  taken  cmGT. 

QUANTITY,  in  Latin  wuaOiti^ 
comes  from  ^iMin^ttt,  signi^riog  ho^ 
much. 

PORTION,  through  the  Latin  ^ 
and  por(ip^  comes  mnn  the  Hebr^v 
jparisA  to  divide,  signifying,  like  tK=3 
word  doaJl^  the  thing  taluBii  off. 

"Dtal  always    denotes   somethk-x^f 
great,  and  cannot  be  coupled  with  a^.K3/ 
epithet  that  does  riot  express  muc^^* 
quantity  is  a  term  of  relative  impost/ 
it  either  marks  indefinitely  the  ho^ 
or  so  much  of  a  thing,  or  may  be  d^ 
fined  by  some  epithet  to  expraismacft 
or  little :  portion  is  of  itself  alto£^ 
ther  indennite,  and  admits  of  beii^ 
qualified  by  poy  epitlwt  to  exprev 


DEATH. 


DEATH 
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nmcb  or  litde:  deal  is  a  term  ooii« 
fined  to  familiar  use,  and  sometimes 
subs^toted  for  quantity,  and  some- 
times for  portion.  It  is  common  to 
speak  of  a  deal  or  a  qMoniiiy  of  paper, 
a  great  deal  or  a  great  quantity  of 
mcmey ;  likewise  of  a  great  deal  or  a 
g;reat  porf  ton  of  pleasmv,  a  great  deal 
or  a  great  portum  of  wealth :  and  in 
some  cases  deiU  is  more  usual  than 
either  quanltity  or  portion,  as  a  deal 
of  heat,  a  deal  of  rain,  a  deal  of  frost, 
a  deal  oivemt,  and  the  like ;  but  it  is 
jaltog^ther  inadmissible  in  the  higher 
stjle  of  writing. 

Portum  is  employed  only  for  that 
which  is  deCiched  from  im  whole; 
fim/djf  may  sometimes  be  employed 
tot  a  nomber  of  wholes.  We  may 
speak  of  a  large  or  a  small  quantity  of 
books ;  a  larse  or  a  small  quantify  of 
plants  or  herbs;  but  a  large  or  small 
portiom  of  food,  a  large  or  small  por^ 
turn  of  ooWht.  Quantity  is  used  only 
in  the  natural  sense :  portion  also  in 
the  moral  application.  Material  ^sub- 
Mooes,  as  wood,  stone,  metals,  and 
lipoids,  are  necessarily  considered 
with  regard  to  quantitff ;  the  qOalities 
^the  mind  and  the  circumstances  of 
homan  li£i  are  divided  into  portiom, 
A  builder  estimates  the  quantity  of 
matciiala  which  he  will  wont  for  the 
oompletioii  of  a  house ;  the  workman 
estimates  the  portion  of  labour  which 
the  work  will  require. 

TUi^  mj  iaqoUcife  tanper,  «r  nifcer  faper" 
Hmm  kvMV,  of  ptytac  faito  all  wrti  of  vrtttnf , 
ellh  Bu  Bttaral  a?efikm  to  loquaelly,  flfcs  ise 
4ml  of  cnplojiBflDt  what  1  eater  any 
tatto< 


Then  la  aever  raom  la  tte  wovid  for 
fhaa  a  certala  qumatt^  ot  meaNte  of  reaova. 

Joanov. 

Thajan  of  sn'roas  wioe,  iUcotei*  gifk, 
Wm  Hi  akraacb,  aad  tot  the  feait  prapai'd, 
la  aqpal^orfioA  with  the  fealM»  •har'd. 

Detdhi. 

TO  DRAL,  V*  To  part. 
DEALiNGi  V.  Trade* 
DKARTH^  V.  Scardiy. 

BSATH,  DEPARTURE,  DECEASE, 
DEMISE. 

DEATH  signifies  the  act  of  dying. 
DEPABTURE  signifies  the  act  of 
i^arting. 


DECEASE,  from  the  Latin  decedo 
to  fiill  off,  signifies  the  act  of  falling 
away. 

DEMISE,  from  demitto  to  lay 
down,  signifies  literally  resigning  pos- 
session. 

Death  is  a  general  or  a  particular 
term  ;  it  marks  in  the  abstract  sense 
the  extinction  of  life,  and  is  applicable 
to  men  or  animals ;  to  one  or  many. 
Departure,  deceascy  and  demise,  are 
particular  expressions  suited  only  to 
the  condition  of  human  beings.  •  D»- 
parture  is  a  Christian  term,  which 
carries  with  it  an  idea  of  a  passase 
from  one  life  to  another;  decease  is 
a  technical  term  in  law,  which  is  in*- 
troduced  into  common  life  to  design- 
ate one's  failing  off  from  the  number 
of  the  living;  demise  is  substituted 
for  decease  sometimes  in  speaking  of 

princes^ 

Deo/Aof  itself  has  always  something 
terrific  in  it ;  but  the  Gospel  has  di- 
vested it  of  its  terrors:  toe  hour  of 
departure,  therefore,  for  a  Christian, 
b  often  the  happiest  period  of  his 
mortal  existence.  Decease  presents 
only  the  idea  of  leaving  life  to  the  sur- 
vivors. Of  death  it  oas  been  said, 
that  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
it  will  come,  and  notluog  more  uncer* 
tain  than  when  it  will  come.  Know- 
ing that  we  have  here  no  resting  place 
of  abode,  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
look  forward  to  our  departure  :  pro- 
perty is  in  peq>etual  occupancy;  at 
the  decease  of  one  possessor,  it  passes 
into  the  hands  of  another* 

The  death  of  an  individual  is  some- 
times attended  with  circumstances 
peculiarly  distressing  to  those  who  are 
nearly  related.  The  tears  wliich  are 
shed  at  the  departure  of  those  we 
love  are  not  always  indications  of  our 
weakness,  but  rather  testimouies  of 
their  worth- 
How  qaioUy  woald  the  boaatatt  of  Olaitrloaa 
mea  pedsh  after  tfeafA,  If  their  tools  perbnned 
BOthiac  to  pnterfe  thdr  fhme. 

IIlMSBS»,  AFTBl  XEVOPROa. 

The  Um*  of  oar  Mead*  bnptenes  npon  as 
hovrlj  the  aecessity  of  ovr  owo  departure. 

Joaatoa. 


Thoacfa  Bseo  see  erery  day  people  go  to  their 
leas  hosM,  they  are  aoC  so  apt  to  he  alaraied  at 
that,  as  at  the  deeemu  of  those  who  have  lived 
loager  la  thHr  sight.  Stbblk. 

So  tender  Is  the  Uw  of  sappodBf  trea  a  pof 


•  VMtPr.  Tneslsr:  ••  Departuxr,  death,  decease.' 
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DEBATE. 


DEBILITY. 


■oluttoB  li  gpianlljcaUad  hb  ileinlff. 

BLAOCSTOaBa 

As  an  epithet,  dead  is  used  collect- 
ively ;  departed  is  need  with  a  noan 
only ;  deceased  generally  without  a 
noooy  to  denote  one  or  more  accord- 
ing tu  the  connection. 

There  is  a  respect  due  to  the  dead^ 
which  cannot  be  violated  without  of^ 
fence  to  the  living.  It  is  a  pleasant 
reflection  to  conceive  of  departed 
spirits,  as  taking  an  interest  in  the 
concerns  of  those  whom  they  have  left. 
All  the  marks  on  the  body  of  the  de- 
oeated  indicated  that  he  bad  met  with 
bis  death  by  some  violence. 

Tte  liftag  ud  the  deadt  at  bb  ooanaind. 
Wan  eoapM  ftce  to  faee,  ud  Inad  to  htnd. 

•  DuToni. 

TIm  aopUitlc  tjnuU  of  Pftrit  are  load  in  their 
decIamatloM  acftlast  the  departed  reeal  tjnnti, 
who  in  rormer  aeet  have  vexed  the  world. 

BnuuB. 

It  was  enadetl  In  the  reifn  of  Edvard  I.  that 
the  ordinary  ahall  he  bonnd  to  p«y  the  debts  of 
the  Inteitaie,  in  the  mow  manner  that  raeentan 
were  hMwd  In  caw  the  ^acnuetf  left  a  wUI. 

BLAODTOnX. 

TO  DBBAR,  V.  To  deprive. 
TO  DEBASK,  V.  To  abose, 
TO  DEBATB,  To  argue. 

TO  DEBATE,  V.  To  COUSult. 

TO  DEBATE,  DELIBERATE. 

DEBATE,  t>.  To  argue,  ditptde. 

DELIBERATE,  v.  To  consult^ 
deUherate, 

These  terms  equally  mark  the  acts 
of  pausing  or  withholding  the  decision, 
whether  applicable  to  one  or  many. 
To  debate  supposes  always  a  contra- 
riety of  opinion;  to  deliberate  sup- 
poses simply  the  weighing  or  estimat- 
ing the  value  of  the  opinion  that  is 
offered.  Where  many  persons  have 
the  liberty  of  offering  their  opinions, 
it  is  natural  to  expect  that  there  will 
be  debating  ;  when  any  subject  oilers 
that  is  complicated  and  questionable, 
it  calls  for  mature  deliberation.  It  is 
lamentable  when  passion  gets  soch 
an  ascendency  in  the  mind  of  any  one, 
as  to  make  him  debate  which  course 
of  conduct  he  shall  pursue ;  the  want 
of  deliberation^  whether  in  private  or 
public  transactions,  is  a  more  fruitful 
source  of  mischief  than  almost  any 
other. 


Wlthhtaaia 
Whaijet 


thadJrfsiaaiwn 

to  d$iatt 
isfathei 


■aa*b  IMb  b  hi  dOmie^ 
The  JBdfa  eaa  ae^  taa  laof  delitenrtc. 


TO  DEBILITATE,  V.  To  tueokenm 

DEBILmr,   INrfEMITT; 
IMBECILITT. 

DEBILITY,  in  Latin  deHIHai, 
from  debOiOf  or  de  privative  and  ihi- 
biliOf  signifies  a  deficieocr,  or  not 
having. 

INFIRMITY,  in  Latio  in/irmiia$ 
from  infirmut,  or  in  privative  wad 
Jirmus^  signifies  the  ebieoce  ei 
strength. 

IMBECILITY,  in  Ladn  MecsIS* 
tat  from  imbecUlio,  or  tu  pfivative  wai 
hecUUt,  bacUlum  or  b&tmhu  a  ttai^ 
signities  not  having  a  staff:  all  cheM 
terms  denote  a  species  of  weeknessi 
but  the  two  former,  paiticiilariy  tl» 
first,  respects  that  wbick  is  physical 
and  the  latter  that  which  is  phjrsicu 
or  mental.  Debiiity  is  constitutKNal^ 
or  otherwise;  imheciUiy  is  always  can 
stitutional;  injirmiiy  is  eeoideiHi^ 
and  results  from  sickness,  or  a  deesj 
of  the  frame.  Debility  vmy  be  either 
general  or  local;  infirmity  h  always 
k)cal ;  imbecility  always  ^neraL  Ds» 
bility  prevents  the  active  performaaca 
of  the  ordinary  functions  of  natare ;  it 
is  a  deficiency  in  the  muscoUur  power 
of  the  body :  infirmity  is  a  partial 
want  of  power,  which  interferes  with^ 
but  does  not  necessarily  destroy,  tbt 
acdvity :  imbecility  lies  in  the  whole 
fhune,  and  renders  it  almost  entirtly 
powerless. 

Youoff  people  are  frequently  troi^ 
bled  witn  debilities  in  their  aooles  er 
lees,  of  which  they  are  never  cured. 
Old  age  is  most  exposed  to  infirmities; 
but  there  is  no  age  at  which  human 
beings  are  exempt  from  infirmity  o£ 
some  kind  or  another.    The  imbectiity 
natural  to  youth,  both  in  bcidy  axid 
mind,  would  make  them   willing  to 
rest  on  the  strength  of  their  elders,  if 
they  were  not  too  oflen  misled  by  a 
mischievous  confidence  in  their  own 
strength. 

Ai  lacfcailB(  yiwe  debJHImte  tha  had|«  aa 
they  weakea  the  fone  and  dhaiabh  the  wanaft 
of  the 


JMUBJA' 


DBOnSEEi 


91* 


tifMNlI«iPbM«» 


ttan  1»j 


%m^  utdj  to^fe  an  my  it^r* 


:u%^ 


id  DUE  are  both  derived 
Mirerb.  IM^  cranes  from 
iciple  of  the  Latin  verb 
mm^  an  l^rench  d%  parti- 
■■Ty  eoBiw  UkewiM  from 
u 

ilii  dlwa^  as  a  snbstan- 
dHjf^.'as  a  substantive  or 
pfE^  A  person  contracts 
AiCMres  his  dm.  The 
h  obii^tory  and  compul- 
V  m  retorn  for  something 
jp  mloey  and  cannot  be 
mj^  wto  is  d^  is  obli- 
\  yiyit  always  compulsorj. 
■Mr  be  compelled  to  dis* 
|plf  ;  bat  it  is  not  always 
^oi  1^  ohMfk  even  to  claim 
ill  his  4to.  Debt  is  gene- 
n^iparcaotiie  sense;  du^ 
Hi^rcantiln  or  moral  seos^ 
Itfr***"^*^  by  law ;  what  is 
4  often  by  principles  of 
Jioiiipr.  He  who  receives 
^  nrice  of  his  goods  r^ 
Jitf/t  i  he  who  receives 
r,  as  a  reward  of  good 
his  due, 

\m  pnK  and  aadfiM*  wlcb> 
p^jf  tip,  M  pvrkjr  and  fainoMMoe 

rpteaard  to  make  blimelf  Ui9 
tlie  world  by  Impatation,  aad 
''••Ifc^  mpoDflible  for  our  d/ehUm 

Soonb 

iHlii  Me  Of  ttilnpi^j  orewf 
ftilimanil  fiui*ral  iIm€.  Dbtobx, 

■ttlkCLINfi,    CONSUMP- 

•       TION. 

J  French  dechoir,  from  the 
JH^  vggi&es  literally  to  fall 

ME»  from  the  Latin  decUna^ 
imOf  signifies  to  turn  away 

pction  expressed  bjr  both 
ms  is  very  similar;  it  is  a 
mavementy  but  dccajf  ex« 
(re  than  decline.  What  is 
fidien  or  gone ;  what  de- 
I  lowvds  a  fidJf  or  is  going; 


when  applied^  lihfiiefi>ra»  to  iha  saniiL 
ol^^tptof  a  decline  is  properiv  the  com^ 
mancemaat  of  a  i^aoigr.'  Tho  heakk 

BMy  eamerieiiee  a  ^(mu  at  any  perioA 
of  life  from  a  variety  of  causes,  hot  i% 
natnraUy  experianoea  a  Afoy  in  Old 
age.  i     .  «j 

CONSUMPTION  (0.  Tkammm) 
impUies  a.  rapid  dacay.  •'  r 

^  By  decay  tbiags  lose  their  perihon 
tion,  their  yneatflassy  ood  tbeuf  oaoa 
sistencv;  bgr  decline  thay  loio  th^ 
strength,  their  r^ffnif  and  their  kmroi 
by  comumftian  thay  loae  thair  estem 
ence.  Decsy  brings  toraio;  dedkni 
leads  to  an  end  or  esninition.  Thaii| 
are  some  things  to  which  dfcn^  ia  |iaif 
coliary  and  apape  things  to  which  di^ 
dine  is  pacaliwv  and  other  thinos  lo 
which  both  diicMiy  and  di^lMbekmBl 
The  comiptlMi  la  which  matBriii  so& 
stancea  an  paiCiGOiarlf  ouiQMd  h 
termed  deoQf;' the  ckiyoflifey  whflip 
health  and  stBMKth  hqgin  l»  M  awayi 
U  tarmod  the  imiimt  the  dece^  M 
states  in  tlio  noeal  worid  takes  piodp 
by  the  same  process  aa  the  dei^'tit 
fabrics  in  the  natural  woiid ;  iha  dtt 
dine  of  empiresi  from  their  atate  of 
elevation  and  tplendory  is  a  natiM 
figure  drawii  from  the  decfihe  of  tti 
setting  sun.  Conmmptian  is  seldom 
applid  to  any  thing  t>ut  animal  bo- 
dies. 

Tko  ■nw  Aall  WMte,  At  AIM  fai  mMIm  ewMb 
Rocto  ftiU  la  iaO;  wU  ■■■■  faint  mm  mmn 
Bal  Si*d  bii  «OTl,  Mt  alvl^ 
Tbj  rtalti  for  ttnr  latli^.Ov«va 


AfltrtlMdealki 
tbe 


awajr 


By  dcgnta  thi  fjiie  ililiiMii  mmi  wfrnA 
;aadbMa  tatk  a  atli«d  «f  leMwaae 


at  kmih  Itate  a  j^rf  etif 
tumpHtn,  ■  ^iMrfu 

TO  DSCAT)  V.  To  pertsK. 
DBCBASB)  V.  Death. 

DECBtT,  V.  ^ff. 

DBCJVITy  PXCBPnCXM. 

DECEIT  (o.  lb  decern)  maiha 
the  propenaty  to  deeeimj  or  the  nnk^ 
tice  of  deeeimng  ;  DECEPTION  thi 
art  iHdecewinf  (o.  2b  deeeiv^,      •  ''- 

A  decueet  is  foU  of  dueit ;  hot  o 
drcepiioa  may  be  occasionaUjanoi^ 
tised  by  one  who  hae  not  lifab  aaSl 
of  decemng.    Decck  is  a  ohantoi^ 


•  ¥Ma  Tinariert  *  Detay,  Mlkm, 
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DECEIT. 


DECEIT. 


wtic  of  80  base  a  nature,  that  those 
who  have  it  practise  erery  species  of 
deception  in  order  to  hide  their  cha- 
racters from  the  observation  of  the 
worid. 

The  practice  of  deceit  springs  alto- 
gether m>m  a  design,  and  that  of  the 
worst  kind ;  but  a  deception  may  be 
practised  from  indifferent,  if  not  inno- 
cent motives,  or  nury  be  occasioned 
even  by  inanimate  obiects. 

A  person  or  a  conduct  is  deceitful ; 
an  appearance  is  deceptive.  A  deceit^ 
fid  person  has  always  guile  in  his 
heart  and  on  his  tongue:  jugglers 
practise  various  deeeptiom  in  the 
perfennance  of  their  tricks  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  populace.  Pa- 
rasites and  sycophants  are  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  deceit^  in  order  to 
inveigle  themselves  into  the  favour  of 
their  patrons :  there  is  no  sense  on 
whidi  a  deception  can  be  practised 
with  greater  fiuality  than  on  that  of 
flight;  sometimes  it  is  an  agreeable 
deception,  as  in  the  case  of  a  panon^ 
mic  exhibition. 

I BMSB  to  plufe  the  boj  in  pleating  ilaep, 
And  cmTWiM  iBldaUan  bow*n  to  keep. 
Off  Ugh  Cjthera,  thai  the  aweet  deceU 
Mij  paiB  aaaeen*  aad  noneprevait  the  cheat. 

DaTBSv. 

An  the  joj  or  eorrow  for  the  happfaieii  or 
calaoritfea  of  othen  is  prodaoed  by  an  act  of  the 
inaglaatioB  that  raaUaei  the  event  however  fie- 
titloM,aothotwefeel«  while  the  dceeirtiMilaita, 
whateter  eaotiona  woold  be  eadted  bj  the  lanie 
good  or  Of  it  happening  to  ovnelfca.     Joamoib 

]>BCBIT|   DUPLICITY,    DOUBUS- 
DKAL1NG, 

DECEIT  {v.  Deceit,   deception). 

DUPUCITY  signifies  doubleness 
in  dealing,  the  same  as  DOUBLE- 
DEALING. 

The  fbnner  two  may  be  applied 
either  to  habitual  or  particular  actions, 
the  latter  only  to  particular  actions. 
There  may  be  much  deceit  or  duplicity 
in  a  person's  character  or  m  his 
prooeemngs;  there  is  double-baling 
only  where  dealing  goes  forward.  The 
deasU  may  be  more  or  less  veiled ; 
the  dupliaty  lies  very  deep,  and  is 
always  studied  whenever  it  is  put  into 
practice.  Duplicity  in  refi»rence  to 
actions  is  mostly  employed  for  a  course 
of  conduct:  double-dealing  is  but 
another  teim  for  duplicity  on  parti- 
cular occasions.  Children  of  roserred 

9 


characters  are  fieqtientiy  prone  te 
(  deceit,  which  grows  mto  consummate 
duplicity  in  riper  years :  the  wealthy 
are  ofi^  exposed  to  much  duplicity 
when  they  choose  their  fiivourites 
among  the  low  and  ignorant :  nothing 

S'ves  rise  to  more  dwbU'deaUng  than 
e  fabrication  of  wills. 


The  arta  of  dwetit  do  cowHaaaHjgww 
totknthatw 


If ceeaHty  drove  Diydso  iato  a 
thatiipalnftdto 


drnpUeUgtl 


If aakwell  (la  the  Jlewftie  PMter) 
■oliloqaj  that  hia  laotiva  te 
foanded  faihia  paarionlbrQjalhla.  Cnmati^n, 

DECBITFUL,  V.  FaUoCtOUS. 

BBCEITy   FBAUD^  OUILB. 

DECEIT  (t.  Deceit,  deception)  is 
allied  to  FRAUD  in  reference  to  ac- 
tions ;  to  GUILE  in  rd»reoce  to  tiie 
character. 

Deceit  is  here,  as  in  the  precedii^ 
article,  indeterminate  when  compared 
with  fraud,  which  is  a  spedfic  mods 
of  deceiving :  deceit  is  practised  only 
in  private  transactions ;  JroMid  is  pmo- 
tised  towards  bodies  as  well  individuab 
in  public  as  well  as  private :  a  dnU 
practises  deceit  towards  its  parents; 
Jrauds  are  practised  npon  the  govern* 
ment,  on  tne  public  at  laige,  or  oo 
tradesmen:  deceit  involves  Uie  lio* 
lation  of  moral  law,  fraud  that  of 
the  civil  law.    A  servant  may  decdx 
his  master  as  to  the  time  of  his  ooqbiv 
or  going,  but  he  defrauds  him  of  liis 
property  if  he  obtains  it  by  any  fiJif 
means.    Deceit  as  a  characteristic  if 
indefinite  in  magnitude  ;  guile  msib 
a  strone  degree  of  moral  turpitude  i* 
the  individual.    The  fonner  is  ^ 
played  in  pett^  concerns :  the  latteff 
which  contaqimates  the  whole  dis- 
racter,  displays  itself  in  inextricsUf 
windings  and  turnings  that  aie  iflS* 
gested  in  a  peculiar  manper  bjtns 
author  of  all  evil.    Deceiffid  n  •» 
epithet  commonly  and  lightly  appfi^ 
to  persons  in  general ;  but  gmmefi  ^ 
applied  to  characters  which  are  th* 
most  diametrically  opposed  to,  and  ^ 
the    greatest  possible  distance  fro^''' 
that  which  is  false. 

with  inch  dteeU§  he  gaiaM  thak , 

T«o  piwe  IS  ORidll  hh  pvtdta  aitb 


DECEIVE. 


DECEIVER. 
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booiiortto  ilbjitMld 
daylMd  for  tW  eon- 


Wat  it  tut  Pane  ntguUe 
Or  MM  raliiioM«Bd,  yoa  nk*d  Uils  pfle? 

Datdbt. 

TO  DKCBIVB,   DELUDE,  IMPOSE 

UPON. 

DECEIVEy  in  French  deeevoir, 
Ittin  dedpiOf  oompotinded  of  de  pri- 
TttiTe,  ami  eapio  to  take,  signifies  to 
take  WTODC. 

DELUDE,  in  Latin  deludoy  com- 
poandad  of  it  and  ludo,  signifies  to 
play  vpoD  or  to  mislead  by  a  trick. 

DfF06E^  in  Latin  impanU,  perfect 
of  imptmOf  fignifies  titeraily  to  lay  or 
put  ojpon. 

Fauehood  is  the  leading  feature  in 
all  these  terms;  they  vary  however 
in  the  dicumstances  of  the  action. 
To  dbceJae  is  the  most  general    of 
the  tfana ;  it  signifies  simply  to  pro- 
daee  a  fidse  conviction :   the  other 
-tsms  are  moperly  species  of  deceiv- 
ing, including  accessory  ideas.    De- 
tqium  may  be  practised  in  various 
d^reee;  deluding   is  always  some- 
cbmg  positive,    and  considerable  in 
degree.    Every  fiilse  impression  pro- 
duced by  external  otjects,  whether  in 
trifles  or  important  matters,  is  a  <^ 
etpiion;  but  delusion  is  confined  to 
.errors  in    matters   of  opinion.    We 
may  be  deceived  in  the  color  or  the 
disiince  of  an  object ;  we  are  deluded 
m  .vhat    regards  our  principles   or 
mral  cooducL 

A'decq^ion  does  not  always  sup- 
'am  a  fiuilt  on  the  part  of  the  person 
mehed,   but  a  delusion  does.     A 
fcnon  is  somedmes  deceived  in  cases 
ybi&n  deeejftion  is  unavoidable:  he 
ii  deluded  through  a  voluntary  blind- 
am   of  the   understanding  :     artful 
peoj^  are  sometimes  capable  of  de- 
ttiwHf  so  as  not  even  to  excite  sus- 
fidon;    their  plausible  tales  justify 
^  credit  that  is  given   to  them: 
vhso  the  Ignorant    enter  into  nice 
Wrtions  of  politics  or  religion,  it  is 
weir  onhnary  fiite  to  be  deluded. 

Deception  is  practised  by  an  indi- 
^idoil  on  himself  or  others ;  a  delu- 
'<ios  is  commonly  practised  on  one*s 
^f;  an  impotition  IS  always  practised 
^  soother.  Men  deceive  others  from 
*  ^Tkriety  of  motives ;  they  always 
'■iKKc  upon  them  for  purposes  of  gain. 


or  the  gratification  of  ambition.  Men 
deceive  themselves  with  false  pretexts 
and  false  confidence;  they  delude 
themselves  with  vain  hopes  and  wishes. 
Professors  in  religion  often  deceive 
themselves  as  much  as  they  do  others : 
the  grossest  and  most  dangerous  de- 
lusion into  which  they  are  liable  to 
fiUl  is  that  of  substituting  faith  for 
practice,  and  an  extravagant  regard 
to  the  outward  observances  of  religion 
in  lieu  of  the  mild  and  humble  temper 
of  Jesus :  no  imposition  was  ever  so 
successfully  practised  upon  mankind 
as  that  of  Mahomet. 

I  woftld  have  all  mjivmden  take  case  bow  tlMU 
mUake  tbemeifei  for  ancomoion  snilnaei  and 
BSfn  abof e  rale,  tinee  It  to  verj  easj  for  tibein  to 
be  deceived  ia  tbli  partlcalar. 


Deluded  by  a  wenilag  ezcelloice.    Roocomkos. 


Aa  tbon  •een  to  be  ia  tbJi  manaacrlpC 
aaacbrootoan  and  deriatlon  Aom  tbe  aadeat 
ortbofrapbj,  I  am  not  satiiSed  njieirtbat  it  ia 
aatbeatlc,  and  aot  ratbcr  tbe  prodnctioii  of  one 
of  tboie  Oreeiaa  wpblrtm  wbo  bave  impeeed 
ttpeu  tbe  worid  ttrcral  •furloM  works  of  tUi 
ntdaie,  Avnuom. 

DECEIVER,   IMPOSTOR. 

DECEIVER  and  IMPOSTOR,  the 
derivatives  from  deceive  and  imposcp 
have  a  farther  distinction  worthy  of 
notice. 

Deceiver  is  a  generic  term ;  impos- 
tor specific :  every  impostor  is  a  spe : 
cies  of  deceiver:  the  words  have 
however  a  distinct  use.  The  *  deceiver 
practises  deception  on  individuals; 
the  impostor  only  on  the  public  at 
large.  The  false  friend  and  the  futh- 
less  lover  are  deceivers;  the  assumed 
nobleman  who  practices  frauds  under 
his  disguise,  and  the  pretended  prince 
who  lays  claim  to  a  crown  to  which 
he  was  never  bom,  are  impostors. 

Deceiveri  are  the  most  dangerous 
members  of  society ;  they  trifle  with 
the  best  affections  of  our  nature,  and 
violate  the  most  sacred  obligations. 
Impostors  are  seldom  so  culpable  as 
those  who  give  them  credit.  It  would 
require  no  small  share  of  credulity  tu 
be  deceived  by  any  of  the  imposi- 
tions which  have  been  hitherto  prac^ 
tised  upon  the  inconsiderate  part  of 
mankind. 

Tbat  tradition  of  tbe  Jews  tbat  Christ  was 
stolen  oat  of  tbe  (rave  is  andenf ;  ft  was  tbe 
iarentioii  of  tbe  Jem,  aai  dcaki  tht  iatefrt^  of 


/ 


di6 


DECIDE. 


DECIDE. 


«•  «ii 


tb«B 


OC  Mi  VBMUVBCtiMy 


Oar  Satiov  wiwdit  bli  nlnelei  frtqum^y, 
•Bd  for  a  loBK  tine  t^iecber :  a  Uae  n  Aeleat 
to  kafe  dtleelcd  aoy  iw^oiitfr  lo.     TuooxMni. 

DECENCY,   DECORUM. 

Though  DECENCY  and  DECO- 
RUM are  both  derived  from  the  same 
word  (v.  Becoming),  they  have  ac- 
qaired  a  distinction  in  their  sense  and 
application.  Decency  respects  the 
conduct;  decorum  tlie  behaviour:  a 
person  conducts  himself  with  decency  ; 
ne  behaves  with  decorum. 

Indecency  is  a  vice ;  it  is  the  vio- 
lation of  public  or  private  morals : 
indecorum  is  a  fault;  it  offends  the 
feelinp  of  those  who  witness  it. 
Kothmg  but  a  depraved  mind  can 
lead  to  indecent  practices;  indiscre- 
tion and  thoughtlessness  may  some- 
times give  rise  to  that  which  is  inde^ 
coroui.  Decency  enjoins  upon  all 
relatives,  according  to  the  proximity 
of  their  relationship,  to  show  certain 
marks  of  respect  to  the  memory  of 
the  dead :  regard  for  the  feelings  of 
others  enjoins  a  certain  outward  de^ 
corum  upon  every  one  who  attends  a 
funeral. 

Bf«B  rriiflMi  ttelf,  anleM  dtcenejf  be  the 
iMBdmaM  wbicb  waits  upon  ber,  is  apt  to  make 
feople  appear  guUtj  of  sonneis  and  ill>bonionr. 

SnCCTATOR. 

I  win  admk  tbat  a  fine  woman  of  a  certala 
tank  cannot  have  too  mtaj  real  vices ;  but  at  tbe 
aame  tlaw  1  do  InsM  vpon  It, tbat  k  iseneatfally 
ber  laleflcit  not  to  bate  the  appearance  of  any 
oaot  This  decorum,  1  coaAw,  will  conceal  her 
conqneita ;  but  on  tbe  other  band,  if  she  will  be 
pleased  to'reir«t  tbat  those  conqnests  are  known 
■oooer  or  later,  she  will  not  upon  an  avera^ 
ind  herMlf  a  loser.  CnnrsanixD. 

DECENT,  t'.  Becoming. 
DECEPTION^  V,  Deceit. 

TO  DECIDE,   DETERMINE, 
CONCLUDE  UPON. 

DECIDE,  from  the  Latin  decido, 
compounded  of  de  and  cado,  signifies 
to  cut  off  or  cut  short  a  business. 

DETERMINE,  from  the  Latin 
determinOj  compounded  of  de  and 
terminuM  a  term  or  boundary,  signi- 
fies to  fix  the  boundary. 

CONCLUDE,  t».7b  r/ose,  finiih. 

The  idea  of  bringing  a  thing  to  an 
end  is  common  to  uie  sipnification  of 
all  these  words ;  but  decide  ezpresiet 


more  than  dHermmtf  and  determine 
moirt  than  conclude. 

Decide   and  determine    are    both 
employed  in  matters  relating  to  our- 
selves or  others ;  conclvfje  is  employed 
in  matters  that  respect  the  parties 
only  who  conclude.    As  it  respects 
others,  to  decide  is  an  act  of  greater 
authority  than  to  determine :  a  parent 
decides  for  his  child;  a  eubordbate 
person  may  determine  tometiinn  ke 
those  who  are  under  him  in  tba  ab> 
sence  of  his  superiors.    In  all  cases, 
to  decide  is  an  act  of  greater  import- 
ance than  to  determine.    The  natine 
and  character  of  a  thing  is  decided 
ufxm :  its  limits  or  extent  are  deters 
mined  on.    A  j udge  decide*  on  tbe  law 
and  equity  of  the  case;  the  jury  de- 
termine  as  to  the  guilt  or  imooenoe 
of  the  person.    An  individual  deddm 
in  his  own  mind  on  any  measorey  and 
the  propriety  of  adoptine  ii}  lia  is- 
termtne*  in  bis  own  min^  as  to  bow, 
when,  and  where  it  ahaU  be  oom- 
menced/ 

One  decides  in  all  matters  of  qaei- 
tion  or  dispute;  one  determinei  in  sU 
matters  of  fact.    We  decide  in  order 
to  have  an  opinion ;  we  determine  in 
order  to  act.    In  complicated  oueii 
where  arguments  of  apparently  eipial 
weight  are  offered  by  men  of  c^oal 
authority,  it  is  diffioiU  to    decide-; 
when  equally  feasible  plans  are  oAial 
for  our  choice,  we  are  €diaL  led  to 
determine  upon  one  of  tbem  from  di- 
fling  motives. 

To    determine   and   conclude  ars 
equally     practical:     but     deternde^ 
seems  to  be  more  pecoliarly  the  act 
of  an  individual ;   conclude  may  be 
the  act  of  one  or  of  many.    We  de- 
termne  by  an  immediate  act  of  tli^ 
will;    we' conclude  on    a   thing  ^ 
inference    .and    deduction.     Cepo^ 
may  often  influence  in  determinmS* 
but  nothing  is  concluded  on  mithit^^ 
deliberation  and  judgement.     U<^^ 
things  may  be  determined  on  whi^^ 
are  either  never  pnt  into  eaeouti^^' 
or  remain  long  unexecuted ;  l^rt*''^ 
which  is  concluded  on  is  mosdy  i^^ 
lowed  by  immediate  action.    To  o^^^* 
elude  on  is  properly  to  comB  t9     * 
final  deterwnnation. 

With  nrataal  blood  th*  Aowalaa  oott  b  4jcd* 
WMk  OB  lU  bovdm  CMk  tlKlr  ddm  tfcci*. 


DECIDED. 


DECISION. 
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BstBofirmil 
Guto 


eottM  wmkBiMr  Mm  tppcu  ; 

POFS* 

■u,  bofvefcrfveitorMch, 

Mot  tefoce  be  die.  Adkiox. 


DBCIDSD,   DBTBRMINEDi 
RSSOLUTB. 

A  MAK  who  is  DECroED  (v.  To 
decide)  remains  in  no  doubt :  he  who 
is  DKTfiRMINED  is  uninfluenced 
by  the  fioohts  or  qaestions  of  others : 
he  who  is  RESOLUTE  (v.  To  deier- 
minej  retohe)  is  uninfluenced  by  the 
oonseqaences  of  his  actions.  A  decided 
character  is  at  all  times  essential 
for  a  prince  or  a  minister,  but  par- 
ticolany  so  in  an  unsettled  period 
like  the  present;  a  determinea  chap 
racter  is  essential  for  a  commander, 
or  any  one  who  has  to  exercise  autho- 
rity ;  a  rtaohde  character  is  essential 
Ibr  one  who  is  engaged  in  dangerous 
CDterprisei.  Pericles  was  a  man  of 
a  decided  temper  which  was  well 
fitted  to  direct  the  a£fairs  of  govern- 
meiit  in  a  season  of  turbulence  and 
disquietude :  Titus  Manlius  Torqua- 
tns  displayed  himself  to  be  a  man  of 
a  ieferanncd  character,  when  he  put 
to  death  his  victorious  son  for  a 
hreadi  of  military  discipline :  Brutus, 
die  murderer  of  Casar  was  a  man  of 
a  teeahde  temper. 

AlBtiC  all  tke  bich  bred  republitant  of  my 
4hM  tete,  after  a  short  *paei>,  become  tbe  mott 
JinfrlwIlWnnicti  paced  coartlen.  Boaas. 

k  raea  Mtrmined,  that  to  death  contend ; 
la  1001  thew  Greeks  their  last  letreaU  defend. 

Poiv. 

lltiC  of  the  profosltlona  are  think,  reason, 
teanae  say  act  apos,  art  tach  as  ira  cianot 
hmt  aail— trtfd  knowledftt  of  their  truth  t  yeC 
nae  of  (ban  border  so  near  upon  certainty  that 
at  mriw  M  doabC  at  all  about  (hem;  botasteot 
1i  them  aa  fmly,  and  act  aceordlns  to  that 
aa  resslule^f.  as  U  thej  were  infallibly 


DBCIDBD,   DKCISIVE. 

DECIDED  marks  that  which  is 
actaiUy  decided:  DECISIVE  that 
«Akh  appertains  to  decision, 

Ikdied  is  employed  for  persons  or 
diiags;  deeithe  only  for  tilings.  A 
penon's  aversion  or  attachment  is 
^^oded;  a  sentence,  a  judgement,  or 
ft  victory,  is  deciiive,  A  man  of  a 
^teided  character  always  adopts  deci" 
^iMmeasures.  It  is  right  to  be  decided' 
h  averse  to  every    thing  which  is 

3 


immoral :  we  should  be  cautious  not 
to  pronounce  decitivefy  on  any  point 
where  we  are  not  perfectly  dear  and 
well  grounded  in  our  opinion.  In 
every  popular  commotion  it  is  the 
duty  of  a  good  subject  to  take  a 
decided  part  in  favor  of  law  and  order: 
such  is  tlie  nature  of  law,  that  if  it 
were  not  decisive  it  would  be  of  no 
value. 

A  politle  canttaa,  a  guarded  clrenntpectloa, 
vereamooc  the  rnliag  priaolpkeof  oar  foiv- 
fathera  la  thair  mott  decided  conduce      Bnuw. 

The  sentence  of  sapertor  jodgva  hi  iaal,  4iH- 
tire,  tad  Irrerocahle. 


It  U  notorloUB  that  the  measures  of  the  aatiooal 
assembly  are  decided  before  they  are  debated. 

BUBU. 

DECISION,    JUDGEMENT, 
SE>rrBNCB. 

DECISION  signifies  literally  the 
act  of  deciding,  or  the  thing  decided 
upon  {v.  To  decide), 

JUDGEMENT  signifies  the  act  of 
judging  or  determining  in  general  (v. 
I'o  decide), 

SENTENCE,  in  Latin  tententia, 
signifies  the  opinion  held  or  main- 
tained. 

These  terms,  though  very  diflfcrent 
in  their  original  meaning,  are  now 
employed  so  that  the  two  latter  are 
speciesof  the  former;  a  final  conclu- 
sion of  any  business  is  comprehended 
in  them  all :  but  the  decision  conveys 
none  of  the  collateral  ideas  which  is 
expressed  by  judgement  and  aentence: 
a  decision  has  no  respect  to  the 
agent;  it  may  be  said  of  one  or  many ; 
it  may  be  the  decision  of  the  court, 
of  the  nation,  of  the  public,  of  a  par- 
ticular body  of  men,  or  of  a  private 
individual :  but  2i  judgement  is  eiven 
in  a  public  court,  or  among  pnvate 
individuals :  a  sentence  is  passed  in  a 
court  of  law,  or  at  the  bar  of  the 
public. 

A  decision  specifies  none  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  action;  it  may  be  a 
legal  or  an  arbitrary  decision  ;  it  may 
be  a  decision  according  to  one's  ca- 
price, or  after  mature  deliberation  :  a 
judgement  is  always  passed  either  in 
a  court  of  law,  and  consequently  by 
virtue  of  authority;  or  it  is  passed 
by  an  individual  by  the  authority  of 
his  own  judgement :  a  sentence  is 
always  passed  by  the  authority  of  law, 
or  the  will  of  tlie  public. 
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DECLAIM* 


DECLARE. 


A  deciuon  respects  matters  of  dis- 
pute or  litigation ;  it  puts  an  end  to 
all  question :  a  judgement  respects 
the  guilt  or  innocence,  the  moral 
exceUence  or  defects,  of  a  oerson  :  a 
sentence  respects  the  punisnment  or 
consequent  rate  of  the  object :  some 
questions  are  of  so  complicated  a 
nature,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  bring 
them  to  a  decision ;  men  are  forbidden 
by  the  Christian  religion  to  be  severe 
in  l\iev[  judgements  on  one  another; 
the  works  of  an  author  must  some- 
times await  the  sentence  of  impartial 
posterity  before  their  value  can  be  duly 
appreciated. 

The  dtcUiont  of  the  jodKM,  In  the  Kven] 
coarti  of  joiCke,  are  tte  prtaidpal  ud  MOiC 
antboritathre  evidence  tluit  can  be  fifoi  of  tbe 
extotnce  of  Mich  a  cuatom  as  ihall  fbim  a  part  of 
the  oommon  lav.  BuicstTon. 

Is  Is  the  prcateit  folly  to  seek  the  praise  or  ap- 
probatloa  of  any  belof  besMes  the  Svpicme 
Belog  ;  because  no  other  beiaf  eaa  make  a  right 
judgement  of  as.  Admsom. 

The  fttllty  man  has  an  honor  for  Che  jndge, 
who  witb  jnrtice  prooonnees  against  him  the 
sentence  of  death  hselC  Bxmbm, 

BBCisivB,  V,  Conclusive. 
DECISIVE,  V.  Decided. 

DECLAIM,  INVEIGH. 

DECLAIM,  in  Ijitin  declamo,  that 
isy  de  and  clamo,  signifies  literally  to 
cry  aloud  in  a  set  form  of  words. 

INVEIGH,  V,  Abuuy  invective. 

Tbe  sense  in  which  these  words 
a^ree  is  that  of  usmg  the  language  of 
displeasure  ^inst  any  person  or 
thing;  declaim  is  used  generally,  tn- 
veigh  particulariy :  public  men  and 
public  measures,  are  subjects  for  the 
declaimtr;  private  individuals  afford 
subjects  for  inveighing  ;  the  former  is 
under  the  influence  of  particular  opi- 
nions or  prejudices;  the  latter  is 
tlie  fruit  of  personal  resentment  or 
displeasure:  patriots  (as  they  are 
called)  are  always  declaiming  against 
the  conduct  of  those  in  power,  or  the 
state  of  the  nation;  and  not  unfre- 
quently  they  profit  by  tbe  opportunity 
of  indulging  their  private  pique  by 
inveighing  against  particular  mem- 
bers of  the  government  who  have 
disappointed  their  expectations  of 
advancement.  A  dccUumer  is  noisy : 
he  is  a  man  of  words ;  he  makes  long 
and  loud  speeches:  an  inveigher  is 


▼imlent  and  personal ;  he  enters  inta 
private  details,  and  often  indulges  hi^ 
malignant  feelinp  under  an  affected 
regani  for  morahtj. 

The  grave  aad  fhe  MeRj  have  eqaallyttaaght 
thmselvce  at  liberty  te  coMstade^  either  wUh 

female  folly. 

Scaice  veee  the  fodki  rcAmhld  vtt 

dev, 
Whea  DamoB  iCrelthM  heieath  ■■  ellw  i 
Mat  wBdly  iCurii«  •pvasd.thM  hmOgied 
Agafat  the  coaecione  gede. 


TO  DECLABSy  PCTBLlSa^ 
PROCLAIM. 

DECLARE,  in  Latin  ^decUaro^  ccmi- 
pounded  of  de  and  claro  to  dear, 
signifies  literally  to  make  clear  or 
show  plainly  to  a  person. 

PUBLISH,  9.  To  announce. 

PROCLAIM,  m  Latia  proclamo, 
compounded  of  pro  and  cUmo,  sigpii- 
fies  to  cry  before  or  in  the  ean  of 
others. 

The  idea  of  making  known  b  com- 
mon to  all  these  tenns :  this  is 
simplv  the  signification  of  declarcp 
but  the  other  two  indnde  eocesioty 
ideas. 

The  word  declare  does  uot  express 
any  particular  mode  or  circoinstMioe 
of  making  known,  as  is  implied  by 
the  others :  we  may  declare  pabUdy 
or  privately ;  we  publish  and  proclaim 
only  in  a  public  manner:  we  mvf 
declare  by  word  of  mouth,  or  by  wri^ 
ing;  we  may  publish  or  proclaim  by 
any  means  that  will  render  the  thin{ 
most  generally  known. 

In  declaring  J  the  leadin  idee  is  tiMt 
of  speaking  out  that  whidi  passes  in 
the  mind;  in  publishing,  tbe  leed]D|^ 
idea  is  that  of  making  public  or  oook* 
mon;    in  proclaimings   the  hndingt 
idea  is  that  of  crying  alood:  we  ma3F 
therefore  oflen  declare  by  publishim  ^ 
and  proclaiming :  a  declaration  is      « 
personal  act;  it  concerns  the  _ 
declarin^s  or  him  to  whom  it' is  dt* 
clared;  its  truth  or  folsehood 
upon  the  veracity   of  the   s] 
a  publication  is  of  general  intei 
the  truth  or  folsehood  of  it  does  is  ^^ 
always  rest  with  the  publisher :  npw^^^ 
clamation  is  altogether  a  public  n/^^p 
in  which  no  one  s  veracity  is  imfi'-I'' 
cated.      Facts  and  opinions  are  ^^^^ 
clared  ;  events  ajid  circumstances  »x^ 


DECLARE. 

pkUUMs  the  mautum  of  eoveffi* 
ment  wn  proclaimed  :  it  is  folly  for 
a  man  to  declare  any  thing  to  be  trae, 
which  be  is  not  certain  to  be  so.  and 
wickedness  in  him  to  declare  tnat  to 
be  true  which  be  knows  to  be  faise ; 
whoever  publishes  all  he  hears  will  be 
in  great  danger  of  publishing  many 
fidsehoods ;  whatever  is  proclaimed  is 
supposed  to  be  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  deserve  the  notice  of  all  who 
mav  hear  or  read. 

In  cases  of  war  or  peace,  princes 
are  tTpeefkA  to  declare  themselves 
cm  one  ude  or  the  other ;  in  the 
political  worid  intelligence  is  quickly 
published  through  the  medium  of 
the  pnbh'c  papers  $  in  private  life 
domestic  occurrences  are  published 
with  oonal  oderity  through  the  me- 
cUom  or  tale-bearers ;  a  proclamation 
is  ^  the  oidinary  mode  by  which  a 
prince  iiiakes  known  his  wishes,  and 
issues  hn  commands  to  his  subjects : 
It  is  an  act  of  indiscretion  very  com- 
mon to  yoong  and  ardent  inquirers  to 
declare  their  opinions  before  they  are 
properi^matum;  the  publication  of 
domestic  drcmnstances  is  oftentimes 
die  source  of  much  disquiet  and  ill* 
will  in  fiuDilies ;  nunisters  of  the  gos- 
psl  are  staled  messengers,  who  should 
proclaim  its  glad  tidings  to  all  people, 
sod  in  all  tongues. 


DEDICATE. 
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TWGh 

tOmiM  iboata  their  joint  Mwnt  deelttre. 

«»Fl 

ftifttowvVeMaudreleue  the  AUr. 

Pom. 

I  Ui  iiffilica  that  none  of  the  foftooc-tellen, 
r,  ••  fte  French  call  them,  the  Diteun  de 
armmture,  who  fuklUh  their  Wlb  in  e?e»y 
of  the  tovn,  hate  not  tomod  oar  lotterieo 

AOOIMV. 


hiralib  bow,  proeUUming  food 
V%  will,  tatpead  the  Itat'eiof  cioird. 

Port. 

to  DBCLARB,  V.  To  dtscover. 

to  DECLARE,  V.  To  eXpTCSS. 
TO  DECLARE,  V.  To  pTofcSS, 

DiCLiNE,  V.  Decay. 

10  DECLINE,  V.  To  Tcfuse. 
TO  DECORATE,  V.  To  odom. 

oicoRUM,  r.  Decency. 
TO  Dscor,  V.  To  allure. 
TQ  DECREASE,  V.  To  abate. 


DECREE,  EDICT,  PROCLAMA- 
TION. 

DECREE,  in  French  decret,  Latin 
decretus,  from  decemo  to  ji^ive  judge- 
ment or  pass  sentence,  sij^nifies  Uia 
sentence  or  resolution  that  is  passed. 

EDICT,  in  Latin  edictuSf  from  edico 
to  say  out,  signifies  the  thing  spokea 
out  or  sent  forth. 

PROCLAMATION,  v.  Todeclare. 

A  decree  is  a  more  solemn  and 
deliberative  act  than  an  edict ;  on  the 
other  hand  an  edict  is  more  authorita- 
tive :  a  decree  is  the  dedsioo  of  ona 
orman^f;  an  edict  speaks  Uie  will  of 
an  individual :  councils  and  senates, 
as  well  as  princes,  make  decrees ;  des- 
potic rulers  issue  edicts. 

Decrees  are  passed  for  the  regula- 
tion of  public  and  private  matters; 
they  are  made  known  as  occasion  re- 
quires, but  are  not  always  public: 
edicts  and  proclamations  contain  the 
commands  of  the  sovereign  authority, 
and  are  directly  addressed  by  the 
prince  to  his  people.  An  edict  is 
peculiar  to  a  despotic  government;  a 
proclamation  is  common  to  a  mo- 
narchical and  aristocratic  form  of  go- 
venunent:  the  ukase  in  Russia  is  a 
species  ofedict,  by  which  the  emperor 
mak^  known  his  will  to  his  people ; 
the  kin^  of  England  communicates  to 
his  subjects  the  determinations  of  him- 
self and  his  council  by  means  of  a 
proclamation. 

Are  ve  eoadema*d,  hy  fate'e  atjait  decreet 
NomoteoorhoiWMand  oar  homet  to  tee  f 

DaTOKB. 

Thb  itatote  or  act  of  parUaaeat  b  placed 
amonfftherecordiof  tbeUosdom,  thrni  nfiwHin 
BO  fonnal  pnwalKatlon  to  tfhe  It  the  Ifarae  of  a 
Uw,  at  wai  aeeemry  by  the  dvll  lav  wllh  re- 
gard to  the  enperoi^  edidi,  BhkCMMwn* 

From  the  laiBe  orlginai  of  the  hia|f«heii«  the 
fonataia  of  Jaetloe,  we  tamf  atededaoa  the  pce- 
roKatfve  orivainf  proeUniuUiene,  vUeh  b  veil- 
ed ta  the  kiog  alone.  Bi.AcsnoHB. 

TO  DECRY,  V.  To  disporoge. 

TO  DEDICATE,  DEVOTE,  CONSI^ 
CRATE,  HALLOW. 

DEDICATE,  in  Latin  dedicatus, 
participle  from  de  and  dico,  signifies  to 
set  apart  by  a  promise. 

DEVOTE,  In  Latin  devotuSy  parti- 
ciple  from  devoveo,  signifies  to  vow  for 
an  express  purpose. 
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DEDICATE. 


DEED. 


CONSECRATE,  in  Latin  eotue- 
cratutf  from  consecro  or  con  and  sacroy 
signifies  to  make  sacred  by  a  special 
ict. 

HALLOW  from  hofy,  or  the  Ger- 
foan  heiligy  signiBes  to  make  holy. 

Th^re  is  something  more  positive 
in  the  act  of  dedicating  than  in  that  of 
Bevoting  ;  but  less  so  than  iu  that  of 
consecrating. 

To  dedicate  and  devote  may  be  em- 
))Io7ed  in  both  temporal  and  spiritual 
ttiatters;  to  consecrate'  and  halloto 
only  in  the  spiritual  sense :  we  may 
dedicate  or  devote  any  thing  that  is  at 
our  disposal  to  the  service  of  some  ob- 
ject; but  the  former  is  emploveil 
mostly  in  regard  to  superiors,  and  the 
latter  to  persons  without  distiucw 
lion  of  rank :  we  dedicate  a  house  to 
the  service  of  God ;  or  we  devote  our 
time  to  the  benefit  of  our  friends,  or 
the  relief  of  the  poor :  we  may  dedi- 
tate  or  devote  ourselves  to  an  object ; 
but  the  former  always  implies  a  solemn 
isetting  apart  springing  from  a  sense  of 
duty ;  the  latter  an  entire  application 
of  one's  self  from  zeal  and  affection ; 
in  this  manner  he  who  dedicates  him- 
lelf  to  God  abstracts  himself  from 
every  object  which  is  not  immediately 
bomnectra  with  the  service  of  God  j 
lie  who  devotes  himself  to  the  minis- 
try pursues  it  as  the  first  object  of  his 
aftention  and  regard  :  such  a  dedica^ 
tion  of  ourself  is  hardly  consistent 
with  our  other  duties  as  members  of 
society;  but  a  devotion  of  one's 
powers,  one's  rime,  and  on^'s  know- 
ledge to  the  spread  of  religion  among 
men  is  one  of  the  most  honourable 
and  sacred  kinds  of  devotion. 

To  consecrate  is  a  species  of  formal 
dedication  by  virtue  of  a  religious  ob- 
servance ;  it  is  applicable  mostly  to 
places  and  things  connected  with  re- 
ligious works  :  hallow  is  a  species  of 
informal  consecration  applied  to  the 
same  oljects:  the  church  is  conse- 
crated; particular  days  are  halloaed. 

Wani*d  bj  the  teer,  to  ber  offended  name 
We  nisM  and  dedicated  tUt  wond1roo!i  frame. 

Dbtbbn. 

GilWft  Weit  trttted  himKlfln  a  verj  pltannt 
houK  at  Wkkbam  la  Kent,  whne  be  derated 
hlmaelf  to  piety.  Johmon . 

The  freatett  eonqneror  In  tb«  boly  nation  did 
not  only  compeae  the  words  of  his  di%lne  odea, 
but  generallj  Kt  tbem  to  matte  bimaelf ;  after 


WBMB  Ha  wVnB|  OMSpi   UMj 

to  tbe  labenaeio,  beoMM  tho 
naent. 

Without  the  walk  a  nlaM  teaple 
To  CaraaAollaiDetf  OMo. 

TO  DEDUCB,   V.  To 


TO  DBDUCT,   SUBTRACT. 

DEDUCT,  from  the  Latin 
participle  of  iethtco^  and  SUBTRACT 
from  siuhtradum  participle  of  fati€raAs^ 
have  both  the  sense  of  taking  fmrn^ 
but  the  former  is  used  in  a  nnaral, 
and  the  latter  in  a  technical  leaMi 
He  who  makes  an  estimate  is  obUgsi 
to  deduct :  he  who  makes  a  mlfnia 
tion  is  obliged  to  suUrmi. 

Th«  tradesman  deducts  wkat  him 
been  paid  from  what  remains  doe ;  the 
accountant  suhtractt  small  sums  bom 
the  gross  amount. 

The  popbk  clefgy  ttek  to  IbnaaaKca  AavMi 
raUoe  ef  tlie  intcatate^  catatc^  Alter  A*  iwt 
thirds  of  the  wlA  and  diUdcea 


A  oodlefl  la  a  aapplwf  ut  to  a  will, 
fbr  its  explaaatioB  or  atterafioD,  or  to  aaala 
additloo  to  or  else  aoooe  tmbtruttUm  ftoaa  lie 
former  dbpositiooa  of  tbe  teitator,  BLacmofea 

DEDUCTION,  V.  Condusiotu 
DEBD,  EXPLOIT,  ACBtKvmaortf 

FEAT. 

DEED,  from  do,  expresses  the  ting 
done. 

EXPLOIT,  in  French  etpioit,  moit 
probably  changed  from  explicatus, 
signifying  the  thing  unfoldM  or  ^ 
plaved. 

Achievement,  from  aehuve, 

signifies  the  thing  achieved. 

FEAT,  in  French  Jait,  Latin  /«• 
tvm,  from  facio,  signifies  the  tliii| 
done. 

The  first  three  words  rise  progresi- 
ivelyon  each  other:  deeds,  compared 
with  the  others,  is  employed  for  that 
which  is  ordinary  or  extraordinair; 
exploit  and  achievement  are  used  only 
for  the  extraordinary  ;  the  latter  ifis 
higher  sense  than  tiie  former. 

Deeds  must  always  be  characteraed 
as  good  or  bad,  magnanimous  or  atiCH 
cious,  and  the  like :  exploit  sad 
achievement  do  not  necessarily  require 
such  epithets;  they  are  always  taken 
ill  the  proper  sense  for  something 
great.    Exploit,  when  compared  with 


DEED. 


DEFACE. 
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^hletemenig  \a  a  term  used  io  plain 
prase ;  it  designates  not  so  much  what 
IS  greiit  as  what  is  real :  achievement  is 
most  adapted  to  poetry  and  ntmance ; 
it  soars  aoove  what  the  eye  sees,  and 
the  ear  hears,  and  affords  scope  fur 
the  imagyiatioQ.  Martial  deeds  are 
as  interesting  to  the  reader  as  to  the 
performer:  the  pages  of  modem 
nisfcory  will  be  crowded  with  the  ex- 
pkits  of  EngUshmen  both  by  sea  and 
landy  as  those  of  ancient  ami  fubulous 
histoiT  are  with  the  achievementt  of 
riidr  neroes  and  demi-gods.  An  ex- 
ploit. waak%  ooly  personal  bravery  in 
action ;  an  aekieoement  denotes  eleva- 
tion of  character  in  every  respect,  gran- 
deor  of  design^  prompt! tute  in  execu- 
tion,  and  Taior  in  action. 

An  exploit  may  be  executed  by  the 
design  *nd  at  the  will  of  another ;  a 
oommoa  snldier  or  an  army  may  per- 
form exploits.  An  achievement  is  de- 
signed and  executed  by  the  achiever ; 
fi&cules  is  distinguished  for  his 
ackievementt :  and  in  the  same  manner 
wespeak  of  the  achievements  of  knight- 
errants  or  of  great  commanders. 

Feat  approaches  nearest  to  exploit, 
in   signification;   the   former   marks 
skilly  ami  the  latter  resolution.    The 
feats  of  cfairalry  displayed  in  justs  and 
tournaments  were  in  former  times  as 
ranch  esteemed  as  warlike  exploits. 
Exploit  saAfeat  arc  often  used  in  de- 
rision, to  mark  the  absence  of  those 
qualities  in  the  actions  of  individaals. 
The  soldier  who  affects  to  be  foremost 
ID  situations  where  there  is  no  dan{;cr 
cinnot  be  more  properly  derided  than 
bf  tenning  his  action  an  exploit :  he 
woo  prides  himself  on  the  display  of 
skill  ui  the  performance  of  a  paltry 
trick  maj  be  laughed  at  for  having 
]«rformed  a/ea^. 

OnrtPMo!  tbo«  fbr  whom  tliy  Rome  prppuci 
^^  ^mts  trimpk  of  thy  SmMM  wan; 
'■ttive  h  fate  an  boar  menr'd  for  me 
^  *C  4j  <fMb  iBBUBbm  wortbj  tbce  ? 

Dbydcn. 

^|k  aincr  thoe  toioto'st  ne,  O  prime  of  nm ! 
**4  Ink  iBd  htrd  ;  for  how  shall  I  rvlale 
^  Wau  lemc  Ih*  Invkihle  exptoits 
^VMieipfritor  IfiLTOir. 

^^  ipelb  ui  tnfhymt  giioM  by  Ihee  they 

'"Q  let  Ogr  own  achtewementi  be  thy  iharr. 

Dryuih. 


Murh  I  h-iTP  bnrd 
Of  ihy  prod<i;1on«  ral^t,  Aad/iali  pi'rfnrmM. 

Mt^TON 

DEED,  V.  Adlon, 

TO   DKFACE,    DISFIGURE, 
DEFORM. 

•DEFACE,  DISITGURE,  and 
DEFORM,  signify  literally  to  bpoil 
the  fucefjigurct  and /urm. 

Deface  expresses  more  than  either 
deform  and  dixfigure.  To  deface  is  au 
act  of  destruction ;  it  is  the  actual 
destruction  of  that  whicli  has  before 
existed :  to  disfigure  is  either  an  act 
of  destruction  ur  an  erroneous  execu« 
tion,  which  takes  away  the  ftgure  :  to 
deform  is  altogether  an  impeiroct  exe- 
cution, which  renders  the  form  what 
it  should  not  be.  A  thing  is  defaced 
by  design ;  it  is  disfigured  either  by 
design  or  accident;  it  is  deformeeh 
either  by  an  error  or  by  the  nature  of 
the  thing. 

Persons  only  deface;  persons  or 
things  disfigure:  things  are  most  coin-^ 
monly  deformed  of  themselves.  That 
may  be  defaced,  the  face  or  external 
sndace  of  which  may  be  injured  or 
destroyed ;  that  may  be  disfigured  or 
deformed f  the  figure  or  form  of  which 
is  imperfect  or  may  be  rendered  im  • 
perfect.  A  fine  painting  or  piece  ot 
writing  is  defaced  which  is  vvm  or 
besmeared  with  dirt :  a  fuie  building 
is  disfigured  by  any  want  of  symmetry 
in  its  parts :  a  building  is  deformed 
that  is  made  contniry  to  all  form. 
A  statue  may  be  defaced^  disfigured, 
and  deformed:*  it  is  defaced  when  any 
violence  is  done  to  the  tace  or  anj 
outward  part  of  the  body ;  it  is  dis^ 
figured  hy  the  loss  of  a  limb;  it  is 
deformed  if  made  contrary  to  the  per- 
fect form  of  a  human  being. 

Inanimate  objects  are  mostly  de- 
faced or  disfigured,  but  seldom  </e- 
formed;  animate  objects  are  either 
disfigured  or  deformed,  but  not  defaced, 
A  person  may  disfigure  himself  by  hi« 
dress  ;  he  is  deformed  by  the  hand  of 
nature. 

Y«C  «he  hmd  beoni  an  anclrat  rumoor  ij 
(Lotii?  dted  by  the  people  of  ibe  Ajy, 
That  timet  to  come  ifaoohl  tee  the  rnxUn  race 
Iler  Cartbafe  ruio,  and  ber  tow^n  dfjace. 

Drtdf?*. 

It  b  but  too  obrhwi  that  erton  art  eoOBltled 
io  this  part  of  reUflon  (derotioD).    Tb«K  fiv- 
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sons,  but  also  against  the  tIuIchcc  of 

men. 

Bow  flHill  tlie  %iae  with  (eniVr  Invn  drfend 
Her  tcttinin^  clu^tcn  when  tbe  rahiii  flcvcend  ? 

Darutx. 

^  Some  to  the  boll;  hodsc 

N^rtHn;  miNiir,  ud  to  f  he4hkkK  iome : 
Some  to  tiK  niUe  proiertion  of  the  thorn 
Conmlt  tbeh  r*iebW  offi^prins.  Tnox«os. 

To  vindicate  is  u  species  of  defence 
only  in  tbe  moral  sense  uf  tbe  wnnl. 
Acts  of  importance  are  defcrnkd ; 
those  of  tritimp  import  are  comiuoniy 
vindicattd,  Cicero  defended  Milo 
agamst  the  charge  of  murder,  in  which 
he  was  implicated  by  thu  death  of 
Clodius ;  u  child  or  a  sonrant  vindi- 
cutcs  bimsulf  when  any  blame  is  at- 
tached to  bim.  Defence  is  employed 
cither  in  matters  of  opinion  or  con- 
duct; vindicule  only  id  matters  of 
conduct.  Nu  ubtiurdities  are  too  great 
to  want  occasional  defenders  among 
the  various  advocates  to  free  inquiry ; 
he  who  vindicates  the  conduct  of 
another  shouM  be  fully  satisfied  of  the 
innocence  of  the  perM)ii  whom  lie 
dejends, 

M'bile  vcf  caa  ea«ny  d^tntl  our  character, 
we  arc  no  moie  dhrtorbcd  at  -An  accoHtliM,  than 
w«  are  alanned  bj  aa  raeuijr  vbom  we  are  nre 
SJ  cooqotr.  Juhnsoh. 

In  tbit  poen  (tbe  Kp'uftfe  to  Dr.  ArbutbnotX 
Pripe  leems  to  r^ckoa  with  the  public.  He  W»- 
dicmteM  blmiclf  from  cen^uref ,  and  with  iigoity 
rather  than  arropinee,  esfotcct  bfai  own  claims 
to  kbidiiew  and  respect.  Fonc. 

TO  DEFEND,  T.  To  guard. 

DBFENDA!9T9    DEFENDER. 

The  DEFENDANT  defends  him- 
self (r.  To  defend} :  the  DEFENDER 
defends  anuther.  We  are  defend- 
ants when  any  charge  is  brought 
against  us  which  we  wi^jh  to  refute : 
we  are  defenders  when  we  undertake 
to  rebut  or  refute  the  charge  brought 
against  another. 

Of  what  con«eqiieiiee  cootd  it  be  to  the  vahm 
whrtbcr  tbe  counwllur  did  oi  did  not  Itnow  ibo  . 
itfjeiutmnitf  Smuiut. 

Tha  aMboC  of  l*ai*1e3F  wan  a  warm  pflrti^na  ««' . 
Franov,  and  a  MakMU  d^ender  of  tlM  vaabliabcd 
lallgfMi.  RoBBaiMN. 

DEFENDER,  l^  Defendant. 

DEFENDER,    ADVOCATE 
PLEADER. 

A  DEFENDER  eicerts  himself  in 
favor  uf  on«  that  wants  support :  an 


ADVOCATE,  from  tbe  Latin  acfroro 
to  call  or  speak  for,  siginifiet  one  who 
is  called  to  the  assistance  of  another; 
he  exerts  himself  in  favour  of  any  causa 
that  (lifers :  a  PLEADER,  from  plea 
or  e  reuse,  signifies  bim  who  exerts 
himself  in  favor  of  one  that  is  in  dis- 
tnss.  A  defender  attempts  to  keep 
off  the  threatened  injury  by  rebutting 
the  attack  of  another:  an  advocate 
states  that  wliich  is  to  the  advantage 
of  the  person  or  thing  advocexttd :  a 
pleader  tlintws  in  pUa$  and  cxtenoa^ 
tions  ;  he  blends  entreaty  with  upt- 
ment.  Oppressed  or  accused  persons 
and  disputed  opinions  require  defend- 
ers ;  that  whicn  falls  in  with  the  hu- 
mours tifteCn  will  always  hare  flc/zo- 
eates ;  the  unfortunate  and  die  guilty 
require  pleaders. 

at.  Paul  was  a  bold  dtfeudtr  of  the 
faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jetus.  Epi- 
curus has  been  unjustly  charged  with 
being  the  advocate  for  pleasure  in  its 
gross  and  sensual  sense,  whence  tba 
advocates  for  sensual  indulgenoes  have 
been  termed  Epicureans.  Veteruvia 
and  Vokunnia^  tne  wife  and  mother  ef 
Coriolanusy  were  pleaders  in  behalf  of 
the  Komaii  republic,  too  powerful  fi)r 
him  to  be  able  to  refuse  their  request. 


But  tbe  tiaie  wai  aow  cooe  wha 
was  to  change  hli  opinfaMi,  and  Pope  was  to  M 
a  d^cnder  in  bim  who  bad  coatrltoOedio  aacb 
to  tbe  eaaltatloo  of  bh  riraL  Jomiie. 

R  it  laid  (bat  loioe  eBdeavoan  wen  vtA  to 
incenne  tbe  qaeen  asateil  Savage.  baC  ha  Umd 
mdcocaUt  to  obvtote  at  laaiC  pait  of  tbdr  efcL 


Next  uU  tbe'pleadrr  ttam  hia  learned  rtrMeb 
To  tbe  calna  bleMinef  of  a  leaned  life. 

He 


DEFENSIBLE,    DBFSNSIVB. 

DEFENSIBLE  is  empfeyed  /or 
the  thing  that  is  defended  :  DEFEN- 
SIVE for  the  thing  tlwt  defends.  An 
opinion  or  u  line  of  conduct  is  drfe*" 
sihle ;  a  weapon  or  a  military  oaetS' 
tiun  is  defensive.  The  defensiwy^ 
opposed  to  thu  indefensible;  andtbf 
iUfcnsive  to  the  offensive, 

it  is  the  height  of  folly  to  attempt 
to  defend  that  which  is  indafensAk  S 
it  i.s  sometimes  prudent  to  act  od  the 
defensive,  when  we  are  not  in  a  coadi' 
tion  to  commence  tbe  ofieiisive, 

ImprpMbig  (I  oalj  d^fmatbU  fton  pabMe  i^ 
•fluttj,  to  wblcb  all  prKratfl  eoatMeratioii*  m^ 
(iTc  way.  BsMkitovr- 


•EnNITION. 


DEGRADE. 
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M  the  praant  (king  4»r 
9  fwiuai  latorefC  that  can  ezcKa 
At  kot  hk  eoaduct  will  be  pat- 

BOJUR. 


siVE,  V,  Defensible. 
BBy  V*  To  delay. 
SNCE,  V.  Complaisance* 
INT,  V.  Defective. 

[NITB,   POSITIVE. 

TE^  in  Latin  definitum 
€  4^nio,  compounded  of 
f  apofies  drawing  the  line 

TEf  in  Latin  positivus 
>  place,  signifies  placing  or 

ontandinf;  and  reasoning 
connected  with  what  is 
e  will  with  what  is  posi" 
tfiuiie  answer  leaves  no- 
explained  ;  a  positive  an- 
no room  for  hesitation  or 
t  is  necessary  to  be  defi- 
If  instructions,  and  to  be 
;ivine  commands.  A  per- 
l^finite  in  his  proceedings 
if,  puts  a  stop  to  all  un- 
npectations ;  it  is  ncces- 
le  who  Iiave  to  exercise 
be  positive,  in  order  to 
ience  from  the  self-wiiiod 
idous. 

able  to  Jndjer«  of  tf»e  ifgrte  of 
I  operated  at  iinv  partionlar  time 
bimgbty,  but  an  it  is  recorded  by 
I  tfp/lifffe  effect.  Juu.nson. 

Uvm  being:  nov  (n  liig  owo 
Imth  bed,  thought  it  his  doty  to 
nisfi  amon§  Lis  other  natural 
baitfumii  demaaded  a  positlrc 

Johnson. 

ON,    EXPLANATION. 

mON  is  properly  a  epe- 
ANATION.  The  fonner 
ifically,  ttie  latter  on  ordi- 
iSy  the  former  is  confined 
)  latter  is  employed  for 

%  is  correct  or  prease ;  an 
s  general  or  ample. 
tion  of  a  word  defines  or 
tent  of  its  signification ; 
for  the  scholar  in  the  use 
t;  the  explanation  of  a 
dude  both  definition  and 
the  former  admits  of  no 
han  will  include  the  lead* 


ing  features  in  the  meaning  of  any 
tenn  ;  the  latter  admits  of  an  unlimit- 
ed scope  for  diifuscness  on  the  part  of 
the  explainer. 

Ai  to  poUtaBfM^  wn jT  hav*  attarapted  dffi- 
nUioM  of  It.  I  belieie  It  b  bat  to  be  known 
bj  deicrlptioD,  d^nitUn  sot  being:  able  to 
•ompTte  if.  Ijobo  Chatha  » . 

If  yon  are  forced  to  drtlfe  farther  informatlnn 
or  explanation  open  a  point,  do  It  wllb  proper 
apologiefl  for  tbe  trooble  joa  ftve. 

liOBD  Cratbax. 

TO  DEFORM,  v.  To  defuce. 

TO  DEFRAUD,   I'.  To  chcot. 

TO  DEFY,  V.  To  brave. 

TO  DEGRADE,   DISGRACE* 

DEGRADE,  from  the  I^tin  gru^ 
dus  a  step  or  degree,  signifies  to  brin;; 
down,  or  a  step  lower. 

DISGRACE,  from  the  Latin  grti/Zi/ 
favor,  signifies  to  bring  out  of  favor  or 
esteem :  an  officer  in  the  army  is  de- 
graded ;  a  minister  of  state  or  a  cour- 
tier is  disgraced. 

In  the  general  or  moral  application, 
degrade  respects  the  external  station 
or  rank  ;  disgrace  rcfent  to  th^  moral 
estimation  or  character :  one  is  often 
disgraced  by  a  degradation,  and  like- 
wise when  there  is  no  express  degra- 
dation :    whatever    is .  low  and  mean 
is  degrading;    whatever    is  immoral 
is  disgraceful ;  it  is  degrading  tor  a 
nobleman  to  associate  w  ith  pri/e-fight- 
erb  and  jocLcys ;  it  \s  disgraceful  tor 
liini  to  countenance  the  violatitm  of 
ttie  laws  which  he  is  bound  to  protect : 
it  is  degrading  for  a  clergyman   to 
take  part  in    tbe   ordinary  pleasures 
and  diversions  of  mankind  m  general ; 
it  is  disgraceful  for  him  to  indulge  in 
any    levities :     Domitian    degraded 
himself  by  the  meanness  of  the  em- 
ployment   which    he    chose;  he  dif' 
graced  himself  b^  the  cruelty  which 
he  mixed  with  his  meanness;    King 
John  of  England  degraded  himself  as 
much  by  lus  mean  compliance  when 
in  the  power  of  the  barons,  as  ho  had 
disgraced  himself  before  by  his  detest* 
able  tyranny  and  oppression. 

The  higher  the  rank  of  tlio  indivi- 
dual,  the  greater  his  degradation : 
the  higher  his  character,  or  the  moro 
sacred  his  office,  the  greater  his  dis- 
grace,  if  he  act  inconsistently  with  its 
dignity :  but  these  terms  are  not  cou- 
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fined  to  the  higher  ranks  of  life ;  there 
is  that  which  is  degrading  and  di$- 
graceful  for  every  person,  however  low 
his  station  :  when  a  man  forfeits  that 
which  he  owes  to  himself,  and  sacri- 
fices his  independence  to  his  vices,  he 
degrades  himself  below  the  scale  of  a 
rational  a^ent ;  he  thereby  forfeits  the 
good  opinion  of  all  who  know  him, 
and  thus  adds  disgrace  to  his  degradof 
tion. 

Men  are  very  liable  to  err  in  their 
judgements  of  what  is  degrading  and 
disgraceful:  all  who  are  anxious  to 
uphold  the  station  and  character  in 
which  they  have  been  placed,  may 
safely  observe  tliis  rule,  that  nothing 
can  be  so  degrading  as  the  violation 
of  truth  and  sincerity,  and  nothing  so 
disgraceful  as  a  breach  of  moral  recti- 
tude or  propriety. 

What  »lie  will  to  <So  or  say 
Seeroa  whint,virtttoii9<.>sc,dliCT(«Cnt,  bnt; 
All  b'cherkBOwledfp,  in  her  praiaice,  f4li« 
Degraded,  Miltov. 

When  an  hero  \t  (o  hr  palled  down  and  tfe- 
graded,  ft  h  he»t  done  In  doffaerr-l.        Admbon. 

Philipa  died  honored  and  lamented,  before  anj 
part  of  hit  reputation  had  withered,  and  before 
hi*  patron  3t.  John  had  disgraced  him. 

Jonmov. 

And  where    the  Tales  with   violet*  ooce  were 

crowned. 
Now  knottj    borrt    and   thorns  disgrace  the 

frround.  Drydkk. 

TO  DEGRADE,  V.  To  abase. 
TO  DEGRADE,  V.  To  disparage. 

TO  DEGRADE,  V,  To  kumblc. 
DEGREE,  V.  Class. 

DEITY,  DIVINITF. 

DEFXT,  from  Deus  a  Gud,  signi- 
fies a  divine  person. 

DIVINri  1,  from  divinus,  signifies 
the  divine  essence  or  power:  the 
deities  of  the  heathens  had  Ifttle  of 
divinity  in  them  ;  the  divinity  of  our 
Saviour  i$  a  fuudamental  article  in  the 
Christiim  fait)i. 

The  first  original  of  the  drama  was  rel^oos 
worship,  coasirting  onlj  of  a  chorus,  whldi  was 
nothing  else  but  a  hymn  to  a  Dtity,       Azuiuon. 

Whjr  shrioks  the  soul 
Back  Ml  herself,  and  startles  at  destroctloa  ? 
*Tis  the  ditinit^  that  stira  within  ns.     AoonoN. 

DEJECTION,     DEPRESSION^ 
MELANCHOLY. 

DEJECTION,  from  dejicio  to  cast 


down,  and  DEPRESSION  from  de* 
prima  to  press  or  unk  down,  have 
both  regard  to  the  state  of  thm  animal 
spirits. 

MELANCHOLY,  from  the  Gi«ek 
/b(f>a»;^ixia  bUck  bile,  regards  the  state 
of  the  humours  in  general,  or  of  the 
particular  humour  called  tlie  bile. 

D^ectiou  and  depression  are  occa- 
sional, and  depend  on  outward  cir- 
cumstances ;  melancholy  is  perma- 
nent, and  lies  in  the  oonstilutkNi. 
Depression  is  but  a  degree  of  d^ec' 
tion  :  slight  drcumstBDcea  may  occa- 
sion a  depreuion  ;  distressing  eveoti 
occasion  a  d^edion  :  the  deiwb  of  a 
near  and  dear  relative  maj  beeipected 
to  produce  d^ection  in  persons  of  the 
greatest  equanimity;  lively  tempers 
are  most  liable  to  deprestions ;  immm- 
choly  is  a  disease  wnich  nothing  hot 
clear  views  of  religion  can  pc^nblj 
correct. 


So  barfittag  frequent  froas  AtrUtaa* 
Slffhs  following  sUhs  his  Inward  ftaci 
"Sow  o>r  the  fields  dejected  he  aamgfa, 
From  thousand  Tngan  ftresthe 


I  will  cn\y  derire  joa  to  allow  mi  that  Beetsr 
was  in  an  abeolnte  eertalntj  of  denO^  an<  ie- 
preued  oser  and  above  wMh  tko  memketed 
belns  In  an  ill  caose.  Fsn. 

I  have  read  tomewhere  la  the  hWoiyef  aadtst 
GfffMe*  that  the  ^romen  of  the  eontty  ««t 
seiMd  with  an  nnaccoontablo  MCtaacMm  iMcb 
disposed  several  of  them  to  Mnlto  awaj  «tt 


TO  DELAY,  DEFER,  POSTPONB, 
PROCRASTINATE,  PROLONG) 
PROTRACT,  RETARD. 

DELAY,  compoimded  of  ^  ao^ 
lay,  signifies  to  luy  or  keep  back. 

DEFER,  compounded   oi  de  v>d 
Jer,  in  Latin  Zero,  signifies  to  pat  off. 

POSTPONE,  compounded  of  porf 
and  pone,  from  the  Latin /n>iio  topw^ 
signifies  to  place  behind  or  after. 

To  delay  is  simply  not  to  coroaKOce 
action ;  to  defer  and  postpone  are  to 
fix  its  commencement  nt  a  more  di^ 
tant  period :  we  may  delay  a  thing  ^^ 
days,  hours,  and  minutes ;  we  ^'^ 
or  postpone  it  for  months  or  weeks* 
Delays  mostly  arise  from  faults  in  tb^ 
person  delaying;  they  are  seldo0> 
reasonable  or  advantageous;  ^^'^ 
ring  And  postponing  are  discretiooaij 
acts,  which  are  justified  by  tbe  cir- 
cumstances: indolent  people  are  iDO»i 


DELEGATE. 


DELIGHTFUL.       S27 


slsy;  when  a  plan  if  not 
digested,  it  is  prudent  to 
Kecution  until  every  thing  is 
tire  state  of  preparation. 
ation  is  a  culpahle  delay 
Idy  from  the  fault  of  the 
fior :  it  is  the  part  of  a  di- 
Xo procraUinate  that  which 
lis  interest  and  duty  to  per- 

*  is  used  without  rcj^ard  to 
ailar  time  or  object;  to 
as  always  relation  to  some- 
it  is  prcMjerly  to  defer  until 
iedon  or  some  )>eriod  or 
penon  may  defer  his  visit 
th  to  month ;  no  juatpones 
.til  the  commencement  of  a 
m  tardy  debtor  delaift  the 
of  his  accounts ;  a  mer- 
srt  the  shipment  of  any 
msequencc  of  the  reofipt  of 
ligence  ;  lie  postpones  the 
intil  after  the  arrival  of  the 
cec. 

lay  the  execution  of  a 
r  prolong  or  protract  the 
ic  of  a  thing  ;  we  retard 
ation  of  u  thing:  we  may 
rering  a  letter,  prolong  a 
otract  a  lawsuit,  and  retard 
on. 

h  old  and  yovnf  with  profit  learn, 
'■•odaad  rril  to  diwern  : 
rbo  dors  this  work  adjonro, 
mm  would  the  Reairh  delay  l 
tm  will  be  like  to-daj.      Dbydkn. 

r  tiMt  till  to-morrow  which  joa  can 

Bl'DOKLU 

fpotud  to  another  numroer  my  jour- 
id,  eovid  I  apprtheod  that  I  D«v«'r 
'  afaln  ?  Girdon. 

(an  h  the  thief  of  time.      Yolkc. 

Hector  thea  had  fouod  bis  ftle, 
1  deadaj  prolonged  hit  date. 

POPK. 

itas  :  **  Yoa  plead  In  rain, 
rmet  the  cauM  joo  cannot  sain.** 

ViRcru 
l«etlie(ajanthen 
Mddf  of  more  rHpntive  i-artlui, 
e  alesllng  moiBture  they  transmit, 
Ckm  and  forbid  ita  wavte. 

TaoHsoN. 

:.EGATE,  DEPUTY. 

fATIB,  in  Latin  delegatus, 
^y    signifies    one  commis- 

Y,  in  Latin  deputatuSy  from 
;nifies  oue  to  whom  a  bubi- 
gncd. 


A  delegate  has  a  more  active  office 
than  a  deputy;  he  is  appointed  to 
execute  some  positive  commission :  a 
deputy  may  often  serve  only  to  supply 
the  place  or  answer  in  the  name  ot  one 
who  is  absent:  delegates  are  mostly 
appointed  in  public  transactions ;  dt' 
putics  are  chosen  either  in  pnUic  or 
private  matters:  delegates  are  chosen 
DY  particular  bodies  for  purposes  of 
ne^tiation  either  in  regard  to  dvil  or 
political  aflfairs;  deputies  are  chosen 
either  by  individuals  or  small  commu- 
nities to  officiate  on  certain  occasions 
of  a  purely  civil  nature:  the  Hans- 
towns  in  Germany  used  formerly  to 
send  delegates  to  the  Diet  at  Ratiskion ; 
when  Cuhis  was  goii^  to  surrender  to 
Edward  IIL  King  of  England,  dtf/itt/ie< 
were  sent  firom  the  townsmen  to  im- 
plore his  mercy. 

Let  choten  deUgmtet  tkia  bovr  ke  ippt, 

M jMlf  wUI  Biuat  Umb,  to  PeildeiP  tent.    Pom. 


Kmj  mentar  (of  parltenwnt),  tboagli  cl»» 
•ra  by  one  parttaalar  diitrkt,  whea  ihclil  and 
letamed  Mnca  for  the  whole  realm  ;  aad  thw^ 
fore  he  Is  Boe  boaad,  lOie  a  dgimtjf  la  tht  aalted 
proTlncei,  to  cootalt  with  hh  coaitltnenii  on  tmy 
particular  polat.  BLAcaaroiiK. 

BaCthk 
Aad  all  the  maek-tftasported  laate  caa  dag, 
Are  to  thy  beaatjr,  di|niKj«  aad  an, 
Uiieqaal  tu,  fvnt  delegated  wamroe 
or  l^ht  aad  lUta^  aad  grace,  aad  joj  belov. 

Tbokiom. 

The  ■iiraiMiac  of  pecaont  deputed  trtm  peo- 
ple at  irreat  dMaaeea  li  a  trouble  to  tlMB  that 
arc  teat  aad  a  charee  to  them  that  mad. 


TO    DELIBBRATRy    V.    To    de^ 

bate. 

TO   DELIBERATE,     V.   To  COn- 

suit. 

DBLIBERATB,  V.  Thoughlful. 

DELICACY,  V.  Dainty. 
DELICATE,  V.  Fine. 
DELIGHT,  V.  Pleasure. 

DELIGHTFUL,    CHARMING. 

DELIGHTFUL  is  applied  either 
to  material  or  spiritual  objects; 
CHARMING  mostly  to  objects   of 

souse. 

When  they  both  denote  the  plea- 
sure of  the  sense,  delightful  is  not  so 
strong  an  expression  as  chMrming :  a 
prospect  may  be  delightful  or  charwh^ 
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DELIVERANCE. 


i/ig ;  but  the  latter  rises  to  a  degree 
that  Cannes  the  senses  awav  captive. 

Of  music  wc  should  rather  say  that 
it  was  charming  than  delightful,  as 
it  act^  ou  the  senses  in  jso  powerful  a 
inaaaer :  on  the  other  hand  we  should 
with  more  propriety  speak  of  a  de^ 
lightfid  employment  to  relieve  dis- 
tressj  or  a  delightful  spectacle  to  see 
a  family  livifig  together  in  love  and 
harmony. 

TlKnq;h  tlier«  are  vntnX  at  tboM  wUdiceoet 
tbu  UB  noce  deUgk^ulibn  ao>  artificial  sbowi, 
^et  .«e  find  tbe  woUi  of  nature  itiil  more  plea- 
'  UDt  tbe  moK  thej  itiemble  tboK  of  ait. 

Addisoii. 

VotUoir  can  be  more  maipaificeot  tbaa  tbe 
fleure  Japiter  makm  hi  tbe  fimt  Iliad,  nor  more 
fAAvming  tban  tbat  ef  Venui  id  tbe  fim  .CoeM. 

Adimmm. 

TO  DELINEATE,  SKETCH. 

DELINEATE,  in  Latin  delineatut 
participle  of  delimoy  sis:nifies  literally 
to  draw  the  lines  wliicli  iuclude  die 
contents. 

SKETCH,  from  the  German  $kizzry 
Italian  tchizzo. 

Both  tliese  terms  are  properly  em- 
ployed in  the  art  of  drawing,  and  figu- 
ratively applied  to  moral  subjects  to 
express  a  species  of  descriptions:  a 
dtiineaiion  expresses  something  more 
than  a  sketch  ;  the  former  conveying 
not  merely  the  general  outlines  or  more 
prominent  features,  hut  also  as  mufh 
of  the  details  as  would  serve  to  form 
a  whole  ;  the  latter,  however,  seldom 
contains  more  than  some  broad 
touches,  by  which  an  imperfect  idea 
of  the  subject  is  conveyed. 

A  delineation  therefore  may  be  cha- 
racterized as  accurate,  and  a  sketch  as 
hasty  or  imperfect :  an  attentive  ob- 
server who  has  passed  some  years  in 
a  country  may  be  enabled  to  give  an 
accurate  delineation  of  the  laws,  cus- 
toms, manners,  and  character  of  its 
inhabitants;  a  traveller  who  merely 
passes  through  can  give  only  a  hasty 
fketch  from  what  passes  before'his 
eyes. 

Wbea  tbe  Spaniards  first  arrived  la  America 
expresses  vere  sent  to  tbe  emperor  ef  Mexleo  la 
paint,  and  tlie  news  of  his  country  delineated 
bj  tbe  strokes  of  a  pencil.  Aonsov. 

Sketch  out  a  rongh  drsngbt  of  my  coentry, 
tbat  1  may  be  able  to  jvdfe  vbelber  a  tBtan  te 
ilbemllyeUgMe, 


TO  DELIVER,  RESCUE^  SAVE. 

DELIVER,  in  Frooch  deUvrer, 
compounded  ofde  and  Ihrer^  in  Latu 
libera  tn  make  free. 

RESCUE,  in  French  rescourrir, 
compounded  of  re  and  leeoicrtr,  sig- 
nifymg  by  succour  to  get  one  oat  of  a 
difficulty. 

SAVE  sigmfies  literally  to  makt 
safe, 

Tbe  idea  of  takinc  or  keeping  from 
danger  is  common  to  these  tenna ;  but 
delitcr  and  rescue  Bigaify  rather  the 
taking  from,  save  tbe  keeping  fioa 
danger:  we  deliver  and  rcicice  from 
the  evil  that  is;  we  save  from  evils 
that  may.  be  as  well  ai  those  tbat  ara^ 
Deliver  and  rescue  do  not  convey  any 
idea  of  the  means  by  which  the  end  is 
produced;  save  commonly  indwics 
th^^idea  of  some  supenor  agency :  a 
manfttlay  be  delivered  or  rescued  by 
any  pereon  without  distinction ;  he  is 
commonly  saved  by  a  superior. 

Deliver  is  an  unqualified  tei^  it  is 
applicable  to  every  mode  of  the  iction 
or  species  of  evil ;  to  r»ciie  is  a  ipe* 
cies  ot*  deliveringy  namely,  deUveruif 
from  the  power  of  another;  to  wevew 
applicable  to  the  greatest  possible 
evils :  a  person  may  be  delivered  fimm 
a  burden,  from  an  oppression,  ftom 
disease,  or  from  danger,  by  any  ineeos; 
a  prisoner  is  rescued  from  the  hands 
of  an  enemy;  a  person  is  sened  ton 
de!»  traction. 


In  our  greatest  fears  and  troables  vie  my  < 
our  bearts  by  reposbig  ourselves  apoa  Oe^  li 
o*»nfidence  of  bb  wippoct  and  ctetfrer— Cf. 

"ilky  bontehold  coclv,  companloaa  of  By  wec^ 
Witb  pious  care  I  ruct^d  tnm  owfiics. 

DBTMb 

Now  shameful  fllgbt  alone  can  enrf  tbe  bait, 
Our  blood,  our  tieasore,  and  oar  ^oiy  lest. 


TO  DELIVER,   l\  To  give  Up. 

TO  BELiwEB,^  V.  To  free. 

DELIVERANCE,    DELIVERY, 

Are  drawn  from  the  same  verb 
(z;.  To  deliver)  to  express  its  different 
senses  of  taking  from  or  givii^  to; 
the  former  denotes  the  takmg  some- 
thing from  one's  self;  the  latter  im* 
plies  giving  something  to  another. 

To  wish  for  a  DELIVERANCE 
from  that  which  is  hvjrffil}  or  paiofii) 


I^^^^^VAa 


DBHOUSH. 


sa» 


■L  atflot 


bjnitiMbla: 


the 


ftfak  owner  will  betlio 


withafintUul 


Surety  At  rateHpiH  trilfe  Wd  tkt  ( 
«riMtB  Mid  wffiMmimt^ 

toi 
iMiaaAMty. 

OhfkMikovUMto 

WtetkU.itl 


viwPl 


munANoum,  v.  JBiAavioiari  ^ 
BBM  i8By  t;.  Daa/&. 

TO  DBIIOI.MB9   UABf  t>li^  ,, 

The  throwing  down  wliathMbiMi 
built  op  is  the  coBWioa  ide>  ttfltoied 

DEMOLISH,  fitm  tiM  L«tm  Am#. 
lior^  sod  Mofai  m'  ■■«%  rifEoMet  to  do* 
compoond  whil  hi  boeo  to  a  wow,  ' 
RAZE  fibo  «r«00  (v.  lb  Mf  Ml) 
sipifies  the  iMdng  tmoolh  or 
with  the  KiMlil. ' 

DITOAlfTLE^  in  Vnudk  ^ 
teletf  sisniflot  tod^jvifo  of tiie 
orguoro. 

DESTBOT*  iiMithe  Lntm  4hMhl 
oomponndedbrtfie«pivotifo  4$  «m 
Knw  to  biilM,eit»iiw[we|wilyf  pdl 
If  mora  potidve  than     down. 

former  admito  of  no         A  fidiric  k'^imdUaked  hy  iCKtirli| 

dl  its eomponlMC  petti;  it  ie  Ubil^ 
an  nnticensed  act  of  eapricei  fc  it 
^roied  bj  way  of  pmiiehmeAt,  tlMt  k 
may  be  left  ■•  ii  ttoomnent  of  pnbfic 
Ipieervant:  it  is'mijast  veogeence;  m  Ibftrest  it  ikmmltfM 
^  person  what  he  has     from  motiyes  of  prodence^  iooiderie 

render  it  defenoetew;  pleeei  we  d^ 
strayed  bj  Tarioos  means  and  fteeii 
▼anoos  motivoi,  that  they  najr  Mt 
exist  any  lonfcr. 

IndiTidoals  mfty  dlaneM;  jattioe 
causes  a  ragm^f   a  asoeial  oMleni 
towers  to  be  dlfisiaMffeg  and  ftfdica* 
tions  to  be  deif wywf 
Franiiw 

Hofeheifftcri 


%i,P:Tfi  deceive. 
Overflew. 

V,  To  ask  for. 

W  Mtin  reguiro,  dWhr 

^  jid  fiuero,  signifies  to 

flUk  to  qet  bade. 

f  jftat  which  is  owing  and 

~veo;  wefYfttire  that 

and  expect  to  ha?e 

fii  latter  is  liable  to  be 
{jMland  refused :  the  ere- 
■Jjifaiead  on  the  debtor; 
■jail  tit  a  certain  portion 


M|  it  IS  unreasonable  to 
ll.  what  it  is  not  in  his 

ounmonly  dematuted  in 
ip^  it  is  required  by  im- 
MiOD  demands  admit- 
;  tt  pot  voluntarily  grant- 
!)p  respectful  deportment 
Ad  are  soboroinate  to 


:iinitive  apoUcation  the 
if  preserved:  things  of 
ament  demafid  immedi- 
.  difficult  matters  require 
itioo. 

iktr  of  tlw  vif. 


Gntt 

TbedtywUsiiAlinn 
V^onUi  ova  Mm 


vttindit 


Tbe  wyil^iiiUlie  fwfdeiAifpj  n«gr. 


lip  sM  Mi  anal 

^  hi  fwce,  Mid  liMM  la  war. 


D 


NoCoaaWC 
Theprteor 


vMikiaanBitowafM. 


SS2 


DENY. 


DEPLORE« 


is,  not  to  onuy  on  tbe  other  hand 
bean  a  strong  analogy  to  daii^  when 
applied  to  things. 

In  the  £rst  case  deny  is  said  with 
regard  to  one's  knowledge  of  or  con- 
nection with  a  person  ;  diiumning  on 
the  other  hand  is  a  term  of  larger 
import,  including  the  renunciation  of 
all  relationship  or  social  tie:  the 
former  is  said  of  those  who  are  not 
related ;  the  latter  of  such  only  as  are 
related.  Peter  denied  our  Saviour ;  a 
parent  can  scarcely  be  justified  in  dii- 
owning  his  child  let  his  vices  be  ever  so 
enormous ;  a  child  can  never  di$oam 
its  parent  in  any  case  without  violating 
the  most  sacred  duty. 

In  the  second  case  deny  is  said  in 
regard  to  things  that  concern  others 
as  well  as  ourselves ;  disown  only  in 
regard  to  what  is  done  by  one's  self 
or  that  in  which  one  is  personally  con- 
cerned. A  person  denies  that  there 
is  any  truth  in  the  assertion  of  an- 
other ;  be  disatcns  all  participation  in 
.any  affiur.  We  may  deny  having  seen 
a  thing ;  we  may  disown  that  we  did 
it  ourselves.  Our  veracity  is  often 
the  only  thing  implicated  in  a  denial ; 
our  gailty  innocence,  or  honour  are 
implicated  in  what  we  disown,  A 
witness  denies  what  is  stated  as  a 
fact ;  the  accused  party  disowns  what 
is  laid  io  his  charge. 

A  denial  is  employed  only  for  out- 
ward actions  or  events;  that  which 
can  be  related  may  be  denied :  dis- 
owning extends  to  whatever  we  can 
own  or  possess ;  we  may  disown  our 
feelin^Sy  our  name,  our  connexions, 
and  the  like. 

Christians  deny  the  charges  which 
are  brought  against  the  gospel  by  its 
enemies.  The  apostles  would  never 
disown  the  character  which  they  held 
as  messengers  of  Christ. 

ir,  llw  Abo,  UjT  iksll  wtlk  aWiMl  and  jK 
Amy  there  to  mnj  motion  In  satoro,  Mirelj  that 
Bwa  WM  coBsUtatod  for  Antkjra,  and  were  a 
fit  i*"iry»iy»  for  tftote  who,  hariag  a  coacdt 
tbcjT  are  dead,  caanot  be  convicted  nnto  tbe  m- 
cie^  of  tbe  Ihfac.  Baowv. 

SometlBei   leit  maa  iboald    qnita  bit  po«*r 


Jjto  makee  Cbat  pow*r  to  trembling  nations  known. 

Jkhyns. 

TO  DENT,  V,  To  disavow, 
BSPARTURJB,  V.  Death. 


J>BPARTUR£,   V.  ExtL 
DBP£NDANCB,    RELIANCE. 

DEPENDANCE,  from  depend  or 
de  and  pendy  in  Latin  pendo  to  hang 
from,  signifies  literally  to  rest  one's 
weight  by  hanging  from  that  which  is 
held. 

IlELY,  compounded  of  re  and  /y 
or  lie,  signifies  likewise  to  rest  one  s 
weight  by  lyiiM^  or  bangiDg  back  from 
the  object  held. 

Dependance  b  the  general  tern; 
reliance  is  a  species  of  dependance : 
we  depend  either  on  persoDS  or  things ; 
we  rely  on  persons  only :  dependance 
serves  for  that  which  ia  immediate  or 
remote ;  reliance  serves  fur  the  future 
only.  We  depend  upon  a  person 
for  that  which  we  are  obliged  to 
receive  or  led  to  expect  from  him: 
we  rely  upon  a  person  for  that  whidi 
he  has  given  us  season  to  expect  ftom 
him. 

Dependance  is  an  outward  condition 
or  the  state  of  external  dicamsCances; 
reliance  is  a  state  of  the  feelings  with 
regard  to  others.  We  depend  upon 
God  for  all  that  we  have  or  shall  have ; 
wc  rely  upon  the  word  of  man  for 
that  which  ne  has  promised  to  perfbnn. 
We  may  depend  upon  a  person's  com- 
ing from  a  variety  of  causes ;  bat  wa 
rely  upon  it  only  in  reference  to  fai^ 
avowed  intention. 

A  man  wbo  am  bi«  bcrt  codeavoaiatotliaM- 
cording  to  tbe  dlct4(e»  of  Tirtiw  and  r<|bt  RBMa 
baa  two  periHrtual  toBfoea  of  cheerfaleei,  h 
the  coniidentton  of  bb  own  Batire,  aad  af  AM 
BelBff  OB  whoBi  be  bat  a  dlrpf  iidhwiM    Aamn. 

Tbe  tender  t«lg  ihooU  opwBfd  to  ibB  Mm, 
And  on  tbe  fiUlh  of  the  uem  iob  raHcf. 

DmBb 

,    TO  DEPICT,  V.  Topmnt 

TO   DEPLORE,   1.AMBNT. 

DEPLORE,  in  Latin  dephro,  thit 
is  de  and  ploro^  or  plango^  to  gin 
signs  of  cfistress  wiUi  the  face  tf 
mouth. 

LAMENT,  V.  To  bewail. 

Deplore  is  a  much  stronger  express 
siou  than  lament;  the  former  calb 
forth  tears  from  the  bitterness  of  tbe 
heart;  tbe  latter  excites  a  ctyfitun 
the  warmth  of  feeling.  *  Deplorable  in- 
dicates despair ;  to  lament  marks  (kAj 
pain  or  distress.    Among  the  poor  v6 


*  Vide  Ttrnkri  **  Lanestable^  dq^kmblt.* 
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fePONENT. 

i6/e  instances  of  poverty, 
ce,  and  wretchedness  com- 
I  At  higher  classes  we  have 
ible  instances  of  extrava- 
nsequent  ruin.  A  field  of 
citj  overthrown  hy  an 

I  a  ipeaacle  truly  dcplor- 
hmtntabU  to  see  beggars 

II  the  disguises  of  wretch- 
rder  to  obtain  what  they 
bj  honest  industry.  The 
idyingman  suffering  under 
if  an  awakened  conscience 
t;  the  situation  of  the 
fiiend  who  witnesses  the 
MMit  being  able  to  afford 
to  die  sufferer,  is  truly 

iywa»ii*4l,  tbdrploDi  iezx^Wuej 


DEPOSIT. 


SS3 


ouf  deplor'd  the  dead. 

PoiT. 

r  Ae  nU^tlafz\e  lamtnt 
tw  delicatrlj  fram*d 
nk  coofiaement  of  the  ca^. 

THOUtOV. 

ISNT,  EVIDENCE, 

WITNESS. 

SNT,  from  the  Latin  de- 
one  laying  down  or  open 
heard  or  seen. 
C£y  from  evident,  is  the 
ing    evidence  or    maling 

8y  from  the  Saxon  witarif 
etaen,  Greek  n^a,  nnd 
to  know,  is  the  one  know- 
^  known. 

tent  always  declares  upon 
ires  to  give  information  : 
f  is  likewise  generally 
oath ;  he  serves  to  acquit 
;  the  witness  is  einpioyed 
r  othen%'isc ;  he  serves  to 
indidate. 

it  declares  either  in  writ- 
)rd  of  mouth ;  the  deposit 
>aratory  to  the  trial :  an 
J  give  evidence  either  by 
tions;  whatever  serves  to 
lether  a  person  or  an  ani- 
ig  is  used  as  an  evidence ; 
always  comes  forward  on 
witneis  is  always  a  person 
ar  sense,  but  may  be  up- 
vely  to  inanimate  objects ; 
by  word  of  mouth  what 
ly  knnws.  Every  wiinesi 
rf  at  tlie  moment  of  trial, 
o 


but  every  evidence  is  not /a  witneu. 
When  a  dog  is  employed  as  an  ev*- 
dence  he  cannot  be  called  a  wUneu. 

Evidence  on  the  other  hand  is  coa- 
fmcd  mostly  to  judicial  matters;  and 
witness  extends  to  all  Uie  ordinary 
concerns  of  life.  One  person  appears 
as  an  evidence  against  another  on  a 
criminal  charge:  a  witness  appears 
for  or  against;  he  corroborates  the 
wort!  of  another,  and  is  a  security  in 
all  dealings  or  matters  of  question  be- 
tween man  and  man. 

The  pimder  l»TiBie  ipoke  hb  bnl, 
A  ad  wiUtat  mdj  to  attnt; 
Who  fairlj  could  on  oath  drpoM, 
When  queitloin  oa  tbe  feet  armp, 
Ttiac  rt*ry  nrtlcle  wai  ttmn. 
Nor  fuitliCT  iheM  deponents  knew. 


or  the  evidence  which  tppeared  af^flit  fUmt 
(A%TiM(e)  the  dMnctrr  of  tlw  nta  »m  boC  mi« 
exceptionlile;  that  of  the  vmna  nnlniltMlj 

]Qf4JIIOUI.  JOHSMM, 


lo  cue  a  wenu  he  forciUj  taken  twty  «■# 
raarried,  she  najr  be  a  witnett  agaUiit  tar  ku>' 
band  111  order  to  coaviet  bin  of  Monj. 

BLACSlTOIier 

Id  ererj  wmbH  hnrt  and  conseknce,  leli^foB 
li%9  many  wttn€ne»  to  iu  iiapoftaiiee  Md 
realitj.  BtAifc 

DEPORTMENT)  t/.  BehovkfUT. 

DEPOSIT,  PLEDGE,  SECURITY. 

DEPOSIT  is  a  general  term  from 
the  Latin  depositus  participle  of  de- 
pono,  signifymg  to  lay  down,  or  put 
into  the  hands  of  another. 

PLEDGE,  comes  probably  from 
plico,  signifying  what  efigages  by  a 
tie  or  envelope. 

SECURITY  signifies  that  which 
makes  secure. 

The  depont  has  most  regard  to  the 
confidence  we  place  in  another;  tha 
pledge  has  most  regard  to  the  security 
we  give  for  ourselves ;  security  is  a 
species  of  pledge.  A  deposit  is  always 
voluntarily  placed  in  the  hands  of  an 
indifferent  person ;  a  pledge  and  secw 
rity  are  required  from  the  parties  who 
are  interested.  A  person  may  make  a 
deposit  for  purposes  of  charity  or 
convenience ;  he  gives  a  pledge  or 
security  lor  a  temporary  accommo- 
dation, or  the  relief  of  a  necessity. 
Money  is  deposited  in  the  hands  of 
a  friend  in  order  to  execute  a  com- 
mission :  a  pledge  is  \i\ven  as  an 
equivalent  for  that  which  has   been 
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DEPRAVITY. 


received  :  a  security  is  given  by  way 
of  tecuritt/  for  the  performance. 

A  dofosit  may  often  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  a  ttcunty ;  but  it  need  not 
contain  any  thing  so  binding  as  either 
vt,  pledge  or  a  security ;  both  of  which 
involve  a  loss  on  the  non-fulfilment 
of  a  certain  contract.  A  pledge  is 
given  for  matters  purely  personal ;  a 
security  is  given  in  behalf  of  another. 

Deposits  are  always  transportable 
articles^  consisting  either  of  money, 
papers,  jewels,  or  other  valuables  :  a 
pledge  is  seldom  pecuniary,  but  it  is 
always  some  article  of  positive  value, 
as  estates,  furniture,  and  the  like, 
given  at  the  moment  of  forming  the 
contract :  a  security  is  always  pe- 
cuniary, but  it  often  consists  or  a 
promise,  and  not  of  any  immediate 
resignation  of  one's  property.  J>c- 
posits  are  made  and  securities  given 
by  the  wealthy  ;  pledges  are  com- 
monly given  by  those  who  arc  in 
distress. 

Deposit  is  seldom  used  hut  in  the 
proper  sense;  pledge  aud  security 
may  be  employed  in  a  figurative  ap- 
plication. 

It  b  whKont  rmoi  we  pni«e  the  wiMlon  of 
our  conaUtitfoB,  ia  pattine  andnr  the  diicretioa 
of  the  crowB  the  awfnl  trust  of  war  and  peace, 
if  the  mlDbten  of  the  crovo  virtaally  return  it 
apUn  into  our  handi.  The  trust  was  placed 
there  u  a  sacred  depotit,  to  secure  us  apunst 
popular  nritoess  in  plnoKlng  into  wart.   Buaae. 

These  KarmCBts  once  were  hia«  and  left  to  me. 
The  fMget  of  his  pTonhed  loyalty.     Davocji. 

Joim  Dot  wu  to  l>econie  aeatrityUfr  Richard 
Itoe.  BvRxc. 

DBPRAVITY,    DEPRAVATION, 
CORRUPTION. 

DEPRAVllT,  from  the  Latin 
pravitus  and  pravus,  in  Greek  p?(0'  ;, 
and  the  Hebrew  ran  or  roo  crooked  or 
not  straight,  marks  the  quality  of  being 
crooked. 

DEPRAVATION,  in  Latin  depra- 
•oatiop  signifies  a  makmg  crooked  or 
not  as  it  should  be. 

CORRUPTION,  in  Latin  corrup- 
tiOf  corrumpo,  from  rumpo  to  breaK, 
marks  the  disunion  and  decomposition 
of  the  parts. 

*  Alt  these  terms  are  applied  to 
objects  which  are  contrary  to  the 
order  of  Providence,  but  the  term  de- 
pravity chi\racterizcs  the  thing,  as  it  is ; 


DEPRAVITY. 

the  terms  depravation  and  anruptim 
designate  the  making  or  causing  it  to 
be  so:  depravity  therefore  excludes 
the.  idea  of  any  cause;  depravatitm 
always  carries  us  to  the  cause  or  ex- 
ternal agency :  hence  we  may  speak 
of  depravity  as  natural,  but  we  speak 
of  depravation  as  the  result  of  dream- 
Stances  :  there  is  a  depravity  in  man 
which  nothing  but  theerace  of  God 
can  correct ;  the  introduction  of  ob- 
scenity on  the  sta^e  tends  sreatlj  to 
the  depravation  ot  mormls ;  bad  com- 
pany tends    to   the  corruption  of  a 
young  man's  morals. 

Nothing  can  show  peafer  rfqsrarAly  of  «■• 
dentandlni;  than  to  deliefat  in  the  rikaw  whn 
the  reaUtjr  is  wantinf.  JoasMa. 

The  corruption  of  our  taste  is  ool  «f  eqaal 
cooseqacsoe  with  the  dxpravation  oTaar  tlitaa. 

WauTOX. 

Depravity  or  depravation  implies 
crnokcdnesb,  or  a  distortion  from  tbt 
regular  course ;  corruption  implies  t 
dissolution  as  it  were  in  the  compoMOt 
parts  of  bodies. 

«  Cicero  says  (2  de  JinUn)  tbst 
depravity  is  applicable  only  to  the 
mind  and  heart ;  but  we  say  a  de^ 
proved  taste,  and  depraved  hvsoom 
in  regard  to  the  body.  A  dqtnmd 
taste  loatlies  common  food«  aoa  loogi 
for  that  which  is  unnatural  and  hoit* 
ful."  Corruption  is  the  natural  pro- 
cess by  which  material  substances  aro 
disorganized. 

In  the  figurative  application  of  tbeie 
terms  they  preserve  the  same  siflu- 
iication.    Depravity  is  characttfned 
by  being  diructly  opposed  to  order, 
and  an  established  system  of  tbiiigii 
corruption    marks    tho   vitiJkkm   or 
spoiling  of  things,   and   the  fiBnueot 
that  leads  to  destruction.     Depravity 
turns  things    out  of  their   ordioarjr 
course;  corruption  destroys  their  es- 
sential qualities.     Depravity  is  a  vi- 
cious state  of  things,  in  whidi  all  b 
deranged  and  perverted;  corruptinii 
a  vicious  state  of  things,  in  wbick  all 
is  sullied  and  polluted.    That  which 
is  depraved  loses  its  proper  manner  of 
acting  and  existing ;  that  which  is  nr* 
rupted  loses  its  virtue  and  essence. 

llie  deprivation  of  homaa  will  wasMbasi 
bj  a  disorder  of  the  hamioojr  of  aataic. 

JSBIMSf* 

We  can  discover  that  when  there  Is  aaivcfiil 


«  Vide  Boubiad:  **  Deprarailon,  eonaptioa.**— Trader;  **  Depravl^,  eonapClMJ* 
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MP  of  nvegolir  pn^MQiikies 
p^pml   imagmtioDs    pro- 
#|W  ■iiftji  of  nMumen;  the 
JoSfUMid  thoditiwninarion 
HV^  IModnoe  a  epmaiion, 
m,  JBM  aomxl  or  right  is  <fo- 
iM^MMBt  debased  by  that 
WOpnait  eompUd,    what 
ii^  HqDiiti  to  be  reformed : 
■PpM  requires  to  be  po« 
Ipiipiry  has  most  regard  to 
^••locssive    disorders; 
Mtemal  and  dissolute 
,"  sajs  Ciceroy  **  are 
\^fmravcd  bj  the  love  of 
^.^m  Royal  says  that  God 
ql'mfidels  to  the  wanderioe 
■M  and  depraved  mind. 
pllpn^by  DO  means  a  pleo- 
mi^iticni,  becaose  they  re- 
9^f  distinct  linages ;  one  in- 
lljlte  of  a  thing  very  much 
iJ|to  substance;  the  other 
tfl.  thing  very  much  opposed 
tj.    <"  Good  Godl  (says 
.pnraMcher),  what  a  dread- 
LfBU  the  rich  and  powofol 
lijf'.to  dve;  since,  besides 
«ainL  tbej  will  have  to  ac- 
ini, Thee  ior  public  disorder, 
^moralsy  and  the  corrtip- 
ip-.age.''    Public  disorders 
|piiindl;|r  depravity  of  mo- 
■M  or  vicious  practices  n%- 
l^irth  to  corruption,    D^ 
•Mre  or  less  open;  it  re- 
*  upright  understandine ; 
•  more  or  less  disguised  in 
%  but  fatal  in  its  effects : 
r  .^eeps  away  every  thing 
lift  a  torrent;  the  latter  in- 
i»t0  the  moral  frame  like  a 
I.    . 

a  Apraised  state  of  morals 
the  gross  vices  are  openly 
B  defiance  of  all  decorum  : 
corrupt  state  of  society  in 
e  has  secretly  insinuated 
iH  the  principles  and  habits 
ad  concealed  its  detbrroity 
■ir  semblance  of  virtue  and 
le  manners  of  savages  are 
'  10  be  depraved  ;  those  of 
ttioDS  to  be  corrupt,  when 
I  ftfinement  are  risen  to  an 


,      J)]a^YSTY.        5S5 

oxoessivo  pitch.  Cumibal  natioiie 
present  ut  inth  the  pictme  of  hmmui 
^miiy;  the  ReBum  natioa  tforiiis 
the  time  of  the  empoiotv.  afods^ 
an  Mampleof  almok  anifMd  cei^ 
rvptiofu 

mm  tlwabmw  lAmmHoim,  it  ia 

tDose  obfeets  to  which  oommoo  tMca 
has  anneied  the  epitfiecs  of  rigfavi^- 
gutar,  ftii^  &c  and  eem^pibii  ttr 
those  which  may  be  characterind  W 
the  epithets  of  somid,  pom,  imoeiK 
orgood.  Henee  we  preAr to  sa^  ftl 
pr^vUy  of  mind  and  eotruptiom  of 
heart;  dnrmnty of priacipSelml  eor^ 
nip<Mm of  sODtimeat Or tMii^t  adb- 
prmmi  cfavaeter;  a  cmrupi  example; 
a  cofTtqif  iaflonca. 


Mt(8«lflf|gi 


Vir  to 


•brlokivllk 


No  AjmNPtti  sf  tfce  iM  fc«t 


In  refmiioe  to  the  arts  or  bellet 
iettres  we  saj  either  d^yravMte  or  cor. 
nuiiioa  of  taet%  beoaase  taste  hM  im 
rules,  IS  hahle  to  ho  disoHeMi,  «  or 
IS  not  oonfinnableto  aMaral  oidaiv  it: 
rapdarorirrenlar;  aad  oa  die  odw. 
hand  it  m^  be  so  imemyaaM  widi 
»eatiroents  ani  Mufs  Ibfam  to  ilt 
own  native  purity  as  to  give  it.  jartivt 
themleofcfliwii^..  .  .  .  . 

The  leellbiag  woitfay  of DOlioa  i#^ 
spectmg  dm  two  iHmb  d^«vA^aifed. 
airmpfiba,' Is.dutt  the  ibrmer  ja  nM^ 
for  man  ini  his  moral  capAdity  ^Tm? 
the  latter  ibr  man  in  a  politiaif  capa- 
city: hence  we  speak  of  hmaaa  d^ 
prawty^  hot  die  com^mi  of  govn** 
meat* 

The  Hqmtol^  «r  oMuilMI  b  to  aii|r^ta». 
v«nb!e,  that  •nchbif  bol  llw  dMert  «r  tk«  mU 
cucsdwleaflmiaociti'.  .  JoeMbv. 

Bmy  cvrsrMBMt,  tojr  tk0  polliWMSb  1^  iM- 

'  JaaatoN. 
TO  DBPSBCIATB,    t;.    71»  dk* 

parage.  ,     .' 
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DEPRIVE. 


DEPRI\T. 


DEPREDATION,    ROBBERY. 

DEPREDATION,  in  Latin  de- 
pradatio  from  prada  a  prey,  signifies 
tlie  act  of  spoiling  or  laying  waste,  as 
fvell  as  taking  away. 

ROBBERY,  on  the  other  hand, 
signifies  simply  the  removal  or  taking 
awny  from  another  by  violence.  Every 
depredation^  tliereforc,  includes  a  rolH 
bert/,  but  nut  vice  vend,  A  depreda^ 
Hon  is  always  attended  with  mischief 
to  some  one,  though  not  always  with 
advantage  to  the  depredator ;  but  the 
robber  always  calculates  on  getting 
something  for  himself.  Depredations 
are  often  committed  for  the  indul- 
p^nce  of  private  animosity ;  robbery 
IS  always  committed  from  a  tliirst  fur 
gain. 

Depredation  is  citlier  the  public  act 
of  a  community,  or  the  private  act  of 
individuals ;  robbery  mostly  the  pri- 
vate act  of  individuals.    Depredations 
ore  committed  wherever  the  occasion 
offers ;  in  open  or  covert  places :  rob- 
beries  are  conunittcd   either  on  the 
persons  or  houses  of  iudividuuls.    In 
turmer  times  neighbouring  states  used 
to  commit  frequent  depredations  on 
each  other,  even  when  not  in  a  state 
of  open    hostility;     robberies    were, 
however,   then  less  frequent  than  at 
present. 

Depredation  is  used  in  the  proper 
and  bad  sense,  for  animals  as  well  as 
for  men;  robbery  may  be  employed 
figuratively  and  in  tlie  indifferent 
sense.  Birds  are  great  depredators 
in  the  com  fields ;  bees  may  be  said 
to  plunder  or  rob  the  flowers  of  their 
sweets. 

Ar  the  deUj  of  makiof  war  any  •onetimeii  be 
deCrioMBCftl  to  indlflduali,  who  lia?e  rafferrd  bj 
d^nre^atinu  from  foreif  d  poteatfttas  our  laws 
bate,  fn  some  mpecU,  armed  (he  KaHJ^ct  with 
powen  to  Imprt  the  prero^tivc,  bj  directing  the 
mliJBteia  to  Issue  letten  of  marqie. 

BLaCBCTONK. 

lYoiB  all  Ihia,  what  h  my  iBfcrence  ?  That 
tbit  Kv  vjftein  of  rvbbery  in  France  cannot  be 
rendered  lafe  by  any  art.  Boaajb 

DEPRESSION,  V.  DejectioTi. 
TO  DEPRIVE,  V.  To  bcrcave. 

TO  DEPRIVE,  DEBAR,  ABRIDGE. 

DEPRIVE,  from  dc  and  prive,  in 
Latin  privus  oue*s  own,  signifies  to 
make  not  one's  own  what  one  ha^^  or 
expects  to  have. 


DEBAR,  from  de  and  har^  signifies 
to  prevent  by  means  of  a  bar, 
ABRIDGE,  V.  To  abridge. 
Deprive  conveys  the  idea  of  either 
taking  away  that  which  one  has,  or 
withholding  that  which  one  may  have; 
debar  conveys  the  idea  only  of  with- 
holding ;  abridge  coneys  that  also  of 
taking  away.   Depriving  is  a  coenave 
measure;    debar    and    abridge   an 
merely  acts  of  authority.     We  ve 
deprived  of  that  which  is  of  the  first 
necessity ;  we  are  debarred  of  privi- 
leges, enjoyments,  opportanities,  8x.; 
we  are  abridged  ot  comforts,  pl«- 
sures,    conveni^ces,  &c.     Criminb 
are  deprived  of  their  liberty ;  their 
friends  are  in  extraordinary  cases  rfe- 
barred  the  privilege  of  sedng  them ; 
tlius  men  are  oflen  abridged  of  their 
comforts  in  consequence  of  their  omi 
faults. 

Deprivation   and  debarring  some- 
times arise  from  things  as  well  as  per- 
sons ;  abridging  is  suwa}^  the  volnii- 
tary  acts  of  conscious  agents.    Mis* 
fortunes  sometimes  deprive  a  penoo 
of  the  means  of  living ;  the  poor  are 
often  debarred,  by  their  povertr,  of 
the  opportunity  to  learn  th«r  3ity; 
it  may  sometimes   be   necessary  to 
abridge  young  people  of  their  plea- 
sures \>hcn  they  do  not  know  how  to 
make  a  good  use  of  them.    Religion 
teaches  men  to  be  resigned  nnder  the 
severest  deprivations ;    it  is  painfU 
to  be  debarred  the  society  of  those  we 
love,  or  to  abridge  others  of  any  •*• 
vantuge  which  they  have  been  in  tlie 
habit  of  enjoying. 

When  used  as  reflective  verbs  thev 
preserve  the  same  analogy  in  tbeir 
signification.  An  extravagant  persoB 
deprives  himself  of  the  power  ot  doio; 
good.  A  person  may  debar  himself 
of  any  pleasure  from  particular  m^ 
tivcs  of  prudence.  A  miser  abridga 
himself  of  every  enjoyment  in  order  to 
gratify  his  ruling  passion. 

Of  what  Ainall  moment  to  jonr  real  b^pfitf 
are  nraD>  of  tbone  injaricn  wblrh  draw  fgifb  Jitf 
rearotment  .>  Can  ihty  deprive  joq  of  pamrf 
cottvleoce,  of  tha  MibntctloB  of  bavtif  aettAi 
ristitpart?  ft4ilJ 

Actifr  and  maRcnllne  iplritf.  In  tkeHcoartf 
jontb,  nWther  can  nor  oof  ht  to  icMla  al  n^ 
If  tbr>  debar  Iberaielvei  from  aialair  at  a  ipUi 
object,  their  deiirm  will  move  doirnwaid. 

Hbmii. 

The  petfooal  Ubcitj  af  tadhidatk  la  ttl^ 


4^pr  to  «*r«lr»i  M  &• 


VEtffDR. 


an 


|r*^  nd  ^  Hebrew  la- 
*'  |jjaiifi«t  die  point  imder 
k  9  CBfed  Bif • 

fipooi  pr^fowMf 

,  oompomiaed  d 

_r>  nd/faimi  the  bot- 
[^(ie  bottom  wbich  is  hr 
•uftoe. 

j|e  not  cfiflSNT  mereW  in 
but  dq^  is  indefi- 
;  and  prqfkn- 
and  oonsidereble 
Moreover  the  word 
Jji  toobjectt  in  general ; 
■,  oonfined  in  its  applica- 

t^l^^ects :  thus  we  speak 
if  the  sea,  or  the  iepih 
%  Jovniog ;  bat  his  pro- 


|a|alpM  cf  1wp«  and  flpw,  we 
flpMBlQr,  aid  briaf  vp  to  onr 
|mii|wti tiat 111  iBttoremotait 


Ntf  tvlft  vtn  vast  mjr  Utclo 
Ij^s  It  «in  be  madeat  that  be 
wofds  aad  cowMOB 
to  Moaat  elef  atlona 
Joanov. 


llli^  V.  To  constitute. 
^  tr.  Ambassador. 
^'t^  Delegate. 
iUfGB,  V*  To  disorder. 

MBMT,   INSANITY,    LU- 
JfADNBSS,   MANIA. 

QElCENTy  from  the  verb 
iomlies  the  first  stage  of 
.IUANITY,  or  uDsoond- 
I  positive  disease,  which  is 
I  pormantot.  LUNACY 
iQitof  insanity,  which  was 
>  be  influenced  by  the 
IkDNESS  and  MANIA, 
Mk  fMiMfuu  to  rage,  im 
\tg  or  lunacy  in  its  most 
I  oonfinned  stage.  De- 
DDB  may  sometimes  be  per- 
lU  in  every  thing  but  par^ 
ects.  Imant  persons  are 
■Cirely  restored.  Lunatia 
Mid  intervals,  and  montoci 
ikofrepoaa. 


DerangitmM  wkj  tomatiiiMs  bo 
i^pplied  to  the  temporanr  ooofii^joa  of 
a  distorbed  mind,  whicn  is  not  in  foil 
possession  of  all  its  ftgiltisa :  mul^ 
nu$  may  sometinies  be  the  nsnlt  of 
violently  inflamed  passions:  and  flMMMi 
mav  be  applied  to  any  vehanMait  at* 
tachment  whidi  takes  posiessioo  of  Aa 
mind. 

PinMpall  aai^  b9  aa  aHinl  cvaaMsiM'" 
atfea  ii  tfca  hsMitwHa  Alivl  aH 
elof  «r  Cba  piMkia  «r  AuMi^  u^  to 

ef  MMfBlty  la  laliieBk  thsB  t*  tba  coMMa 
oTtbalsv. 


»Wttht 


oftba 


The 

calatHUl 


^wmd(tf  eaaaalMadlgps 
•■J  ha  aa  9«ridoM  to  todety  ai  theft 
aaddaOhwatei 


efaa 


TO   DBftlDI^  MOOK,  .mIOICUIJ^ 
aALLTy  BANTBB. 

DERIDE,  oompoanded  of  4$  apji 
the  Latin  riieoi^  and  RIDICUL^ 
from  riilflo^  both  sigDiQr  to  lao^  at. 

MOCK,  in  French  mofuer^  Dutch 
mochen^  Oraak  ffunum,  signifies  like- 
wise to  laug^  at. 

RALLY,  in  Fiench  railUr. 

BANTIX,  possibly  from  the 
French  badiner  to  jest. 

Strong  expressions  of  contempt  are 
designated  by  all  these  terms. 

VerisioH  and  mockery  evince  them- 
selves bv  the  outward  actions  in  gene- 
ral ;  ridtcuU  consists  more  in  words 
than  actions;  ralfymg  and  bantering 
almost  entirely  in  words.  Deride  is 
not  so  strong  a  tenn  as  mock,  boh 
much  stroq|Br  than  ridkule.  There 
is  always  a  mixtnre  of  hostility  m  de^ 
rition  and  mockery ;  bnt  rimcute  is 
fireqoently  unaccompanied  with  any 
personal  Ming  of  displeasure.  De- 
rigion  is  often  disep,  not  loud  ;  it  dis« 
covers  itself  in  suppressed  laughs, 
contemptuous  sneers  or  gesticulations, 
and  cutting^  expressions :  piockery  is 
mostly  noisjT  and  outrageous;  it 
breaks  forth  in  insulting  buffoonery, 
and  is  sometimes  accompanied  with 
personal  violence:  Uie  former  con- 
sists of  real  bnt  contemptuous  laugh- 
ter; the  latter  often  of  aflected  lav^ 
ter    and    grimace.      Derkiem    and 
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DERIDE. 


DERIVE. 


mockery  arc  always  personal;  ridi- 
cule may  be  directed  to  things  as  well 
as  persons.  Derision  and  mockery 
are  a  direct  attack  on  the  individual, 
the  latter  still  more  so  than  the  fbr^ 
raer;  ridicule  is  as  often  osed  in  writ- 
ing as  in  personal  intercourse. 

Derision  and  mockery  are  practised 
by  persons  in  any  station  ;  ridicule  is 
mostly  used  by  equals.  A  person  is 
derided  and  mocked  for  that  which  is 
offensive  as  well  as  apparently  absurd 
or  extravagant;  he  is  ridiculed  for 
what  is  apparently  ridiculous.  Our 
Saviour  was  exposed  both  to  the 
derision  and  mockery  of  his  enemies  : 
they  derided  him  for  what  they  dared 
to  think  his  false  pretensions  to  a  su- 
perior mission ;  tney  mocked  him  by 
planting  a  crown  of  thorns,  and  acting 
the  farce  of  niyalty  before  him. 

Derision  muy  be  provoked  by  ordi- 
nary circumstances;  mockery  by  that 
which  is  extraordinary.  When  the 
prophet  Elijah  in  lus  holy  zeal  mocked 
the  false  prophets  of  Baul,  or  when 
the  children  mocked  the  prophet  Eli- 
sha,  the  term  deride  would  not  have 
isuited  either  for  the  occasion  or  the 
iiction  ;  but  two  people  may  deride 
each  other  in  tiieir  angry  disputes; 
or  unprincipled  people  may  deride 
those  whom  they  cannot  imitate,  or 
condemn.  Derision  and  mockery  are 
<iltogether  incompatible  with  the  Chris- 
tian temper  3  ridicule  is  justifiable  in 
certain  cases,  particularly  when  it  is 
not  personal.  When  a  man  renders 
himself  an  object  of  derision,  it  does 
not  follow  tliut  any  one  is  justified  in 
deriding  him ;  insults  are  not  the 
nie:uis  for  correcting  faults :  mockery 
is  very  seldom  used  but  for  the  grati- 
fication of  a  malignant  disposition  :  al- 
though ridicule  is  not  the  test  of  truth, 
and  oueht  not  to  be  employed  in  the 
place  of  aigument,  yet  tliere  are  some 
follies  too  abburd  to  deserve  more  seri- 
ous treatment. 

Rally  and  banter,  like  derision 
and  mockery,  are  altogether  personal 
actSy  in  which  application  they  are 
▼ery  analogous  to  ridicule,  Kidicule 
is  the  most  general  term  of  the  three  ; 
we  oflen  rally  and  banter  by  ridicule 
in^.  There  is  more  exposure  in  rtrfi- 
cuiing;  reproof  in  rallying ;  and  pro- 
vocation in  bantering,  A  person  may 
be  ridiculed  on  accoant  of  his  eccen- 


tricities ;  be  is  rallied  for  his  defects ; 
he  is  bantered  for  accidental  circum- 
stances :  the  two  former  actions  are 
oilen  justified  by  some  substantial 
reason;  the  latter  is  an  action  as 
puerile  as  it  is  unjust,  it  is  a  ooo- 
temptible  species  of  ntoekery.  Sel^ 
conceit  and  extravagant  follies  are 
oileutimes  best  corrected  by  good- 
natured  ridicule  ;  a  man  may  deserve 
sometimes  to  be  rallied  for  his  want 
of  resolution;  those  who  are  of  ao 
ill-natured  turn  of  mind  will  basOer 
others  for  their  misfoi  tunes,  or  their 
personal  defects,  rather  than  not  say 
something  to  their  annoyance. 

Susn  beMd  tMt  pUsM, 
And  to  his  aatn  that  la  derUt^n  Ciird; 
O  frleodt,  wbj  come  Mt  on  thorn  viet«ifffw4 ! 

HllrTBW. 


rmpdlM  wKh  »tif|M  ancMriac  to  pmt 

80BC  leellM  pood  that  mti^w  ne  mUk  the  flrv. 


Want  ht  ilie  Koro  of  evn^  fbol. 

And  wit  in  ng»  is  luniM  to  rUieuie.    Davsn. 

The  onljr  piet»  of  plennatrr  fa  Pandlw  Lai, 
ii  whons  the  e\ll  *]»Mt«  ue  dewriktd  mrmUgb^ 
the  anreb  npoo  the  Facceai  ofttdrawrininU 
artinery.  Aamm. 

As  to  jour  msnnn  of  hefaavliic  (ovtids  ftai 
QohappT  yonof  gentlcwea  (at  CMhts)  7W  de* 
acribf,  let  it  be  mvuljr  and  eaoy;  IfcWj  kutHr 
jonr  nYuLirity,  ordrr,  decmcj,  aad  lofeoTil^j^ 
tanfer  in  return  tlieir  neglect  of  It.    Csatus. 

TO   DERIVE,  TRACE,    DBDUCB. 

DERIVE,  from  the  Latin  d^aod 
rivus  a  river,  signifies  to  drain  after 
the  niimner  of  water  from  its  source. 

TRACE,  in  Italian  traceare,  Greek 
'T.tx'-  to  run,  Hebrew  darech  to  go, 
signifies  to  go  by  a  line  drawn  cot,  to 
follow  the  line. 

DEDUCE,  in  Latin  deduco,  si^ 
nifies  to  bring  finom.' 

The  idea  of  drawing  one  thing  firan 
another  is  included  in  ail  the  actiooi 
designated  b^  these  terms. '  The  ict 
of  deriving  is  immediate  and  direct; 
that  of  tracing  a  gradual  praceii; 
that  of  deducing  by  a  ratiodnatifs 
pr(x:ess. 

We  discover  causes  and  sonroos  hf 
derivation;  we  discover  the  euane^ 
urogress,  and  commencement  of  thinB 
by  tracing ;  we  discover  the  groopii 
and  reasons  of  things  by  dgdwiim* 
A  person  derivet  his  name  fron  • 
given  source:  ho  fracee  his  familj 
down  to  a  given  period  ;  principles  of 
povers   are  deauced  from    cucnm* 


DESERT. 


DESERT. 
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baenmtions.  The  Trojans 
name  of  their  city  n'oni 
J  <lf  Phrjgia  ;  they  traced 
nir  kings  down  to  Dar- 
crnicus  deduced  the  prin- 
Butb's  turning  round  from 
lie  obseirations,  particu- 
m  mpparent  and  contrary 
lodtes  that  are  really  at 
English  tongue  is  of  such 
tluit  there  is  scarcely  any 
flge  from  which  some  one 
u  not  derivable ;  it  is  an 
sinployment  to  trace  the 
idenoe  and  civilization  in 
iich  have  been  involved  in 
nd  barbarism ;  from  the 
Locke  and  othtT  ph'do- 
■n  equally  loose  stamp, 
deduced  principles  both 
ad  politics  that  are  de- 
the  happiness  of  men  in 


the  heathnu  ever  derived 
L«lon  (Vom.some  gootl. 

TxiirLB. 

fan  inlplllfrenre!  whom  God 
lo  trmrt  hi«  boamllrwi  workw, 
■il^  ifanple  ipeak  Ay  fkineb 

Thohsoh. 

of  HMae  natarml  authority 

a  truer  ori^^aal  of  all 

tbao  from  any  con- 

TliMPLC. 

jogate,    V.    To    dis- 


EIBE,  V.  To  relate, 
Tioy,  V.  Account, 
TION,  V.  CasL 
RY,  V.  To  find, 
BY,  V.  To  see. 
RT,  IK  To  abandon. 
RT,  r.  To  abdicate, 

,   MSRIT,    WORTH. 

from  dtterre,  in   Latin 
nifies  to  do  ser\'ice  or  be 

n  Latin  meritus  participle 
comes  from  the  Greek 
,  because  he  who  meriti 
J  get. 

\n  German  irerM,  is  con- 
wiirde  dignity^  and  bvrde 
icaose  one  bears  uorth  as 
bed  to  the  person. 


Desert  is  taken  for  that  which  is 
good  or  bad  ;  merit  for  that  which  is 
good  only.  We  deserve  praise  or 
blame :  we  merit  a  reward.  The  de^ 
sert  consists  in  the  action,  work,  or 
service  performed ;  the  merit  has  re- 
gard to  the  character  of  the  agent  or 
the  nature  of  the  action.  The  person 
does  not  deserve  the  recompence  until 
he  has  performed  the  service ;  he  does 
not  merit  approbation  if  he  have  not 
done  his  part  well. 

Deserve  is  a  term  of  ordinary  im- 
port: merit  applies  to  objects  of 
greater  moment :  the  former  includes 
matters  of  personal  and  physical  gra- 
tification ;  the  latter  those  altogether 
of  an  intellectual  nature.  Children 
are  always  acting  so  as  to  deserve  either 
reproof  or  commendation,  reward  or 
punishment;  candidates  for  public 
applause  or  honors  conceive  they  have 
frequent  occasion  to  complain  that 
they  are  not  treated  according  to  their 
merits.  Criminals  cannot  always  be 
punished  according  to  their  deserts; 
a  noble  mind  is  not  contented  with 
barely  obtaining,  it  seeks  to  merit  what 
it  obtains. 

The  idea  of  value,  which  is  promi- 
nent in  the  signification  of  the  term 
merit,  renders  it  closely  allied  to  that 
of  worth.  The  man  of  merit  looks  to 
the  advantages  which  shall  accrue  to 
himself;  the  man  of  worth  is  con- 
tented with  the  consciousness  of  what 
he  possesses  in  himself:  merit  respects 
the  attainments  or  qualifications  of  a 
man ;  vMfrtk  respects  his  moral  quali- 
ties only.  It  is  possible  therefore  for 
a  mnn  to  have  great  merit  and  little  or 
no  worth.  He  who  has  great  powers 
and  uses  them  for  the  advantage  of 
himself  or  otliers  is  a  man  of  merit ;  he 
only  who  does  good  from  a  good 
motive  is  a  man  of  worth,  Vfe  look 
for  merit  among  men  in  the  discharge 
of  their  several  offices  or  duties ;  wo 
look  for  vHtrth  in  their  social  capa- 
cities. 

The  beaateo«t  ehampion  vfewa  trHh  wuuMn  of 

fear, 
Smit  witii  a  couclooa  mow,  retiiw  behind, 
A 0(1  thnnt  the  fUe  be  well  de$en*d  to  flnri. 

POPK. 

Pralie  froa  a  friend  or  cenmre  f ton  t  fbe 

Are  loat  on  benren  tbat  our  meriU  know.  Port. 

Toblrtborollce,iioreiipertbe  paid. 
Let  wnrth  determine  here.  PoM. 

7  3 
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From  these  words  are  derived  the 
epithets  deserved  and  merited,  in  re- 
lation to  what  we  receive  from  others ; 
and  deserving,  meritoriout,  worthy, 
and  worthy  in  regard  to  what  we  pos- 
sess in  ourselves :  a  treatment  is  de- 
served or  undeserved;  reproofs  are 
merited  or  unmerited:  the  harsh  treat- 
ment of  a  master  is  easier  to  be  borne 
when  it  is  undeserved  than  when  it  is 
deserved ;  the  reproaches  of  a  friend 
are  very  severe  wnen  unmerited, 

A  labourer  is  deserving  on  account 
of  his  industry  ;  an  artist  is  merito- 
rious on  account  of  his  professional 
abilities;  a  citizen  is  worthy  on  ac- 
count of  his  benevolence  and  upright- 
ness. The  first  person  deserves  to  be 
well  paid  and  encouraged ;  the  second 
merits  the  applause  which  is  bestowed 
on  him ;  the  third  is  worthy  of  confi- 
dence and  esteem  from  all  men.  Be- 
twixt worthy  and  u)orth  there  Js  this 
difference,  that  the  former  is  said  of 
the  intrinsic  and  moral  qualities,  the 
latter  of  extrinsic  qualities  :  a  worthy 
man  possesses  that  which  calls  for  the 
esteem  of  others ;  but  a  man  is  n>orth 
the  property  which  he  can  call  his 
own  :  so  in  lil^c  manner  a  subject  may 
be  worthy  the  attention  of  a  writer,  or 
a  thing  may  not  be  worth  the  while  to 
consider. 

A  man  has  freqnent  opportanltioi  ormftlfatinc 
the  fierooMit  of  a  jMftjr;  or  doiof  jatitioe  to  the 
character  of  a  detertfing  man.  Addimm. 

Pilgrimages  to  Rome  vete  repreieoted  as  the 
moat  meritariout  acts  of  devotion.  Home. 

Then  the  last  worthtea  of  declinlos  Greece, 

Fate  eall'd  to  ^lory,  in  aneqoal  timet, 

tensive  appear.  Thomson. 

DESERT,  V,  Solitary, 

DESIGN,    PURPOSE,    INTEND, 
MEAN. 

DESIGN,  from  the  Latin  dcsig- 
nare,  signifies  to  mark  out  as  with  a 
pen  or  pencil. 

PURPOSE  like  propose  comes 
from  the  Latin  proposui  perfect  of 
propono,  signifying  to  set  before  one*s 
mind  as  an  object  of  pursuit. 

INTEND,  in  Latin  intendo  to  bend 
towards,  signifies  the  bending  of  the 
mind  t9wards  an  object. 

MEAN,  in  Saxon  maenen,  German, 
&c.  meinen,  probably  connected  with 

*  Vide  Tinnier : 


the  word  mind,  signifying  t« 
the  mind. 

Design  and  purpose  are 

hieher  import  than  intemd  a 

which  are  in  fiuniliar  ate;. 

still  more  so  than  t)ie  foin 

design  embraces  many  obi* 

purpose  consists  of  only  oi 

fi^rmer  supposes  something  it 

methodical,  it  requires  reflec 

latter  supposes  something 

determinate,  it  requires  ifSol 

design  is  attainable;    a  p 

steady.    We  speak  of  the  di 

regards  the  thing  conceived; 

of  the  purpose  as  it  regards  t 

of  the  person.    Men  of  a  si 

aspiring  character  are  apt 

designs  which  cannot  be  Gt 

execution;  whoever  wishes 

true  to  his  purpose  must  nol 

many  counsellors. 

The  purpose  is  the  thing 
or  set  before  the  mind;  tlic 
is  the  thing  to  which  the  n 
or  inclines :  purpofe  and  ini 
therefore  both  in  the  nato 
action  and  the  object;  we  s 
riously;  we  intend  vagac^ 
about  that  which  we  purpom 
delay  that  which  we  have 
tended:  the  execudon  ait 
pose  rests  mostly  with  one'i 
fulfilment  of  an  intention 
upon  circumstances:  a  n 
resolute  temper  is  not  to  b 
from  his  purpose  by  triflia 
we  may  be  disappointed  in 
tions  by  a  variety  of  unfiu 
uncontrolable  events. 

Mean,  which  is  a  term  all 
colloquial  use,  differs  but 
intendy  except  that  it  is  use 
familiar  oljects :  to  mean  ii 
have  in  the  mind ;  to  intend 
with  the  mind  towards  any  t 

Purpose  is  always  applit 
proximate  or  definite  o^ei 
and  mean  to  tliat  which  is  | 
remote:  we  purpose  to  set 
certain  time  or  go  a  certvn 
mean  to  set  out  as  soon  as  w 
go  the  way  that  shall  be  f( 
agreeable;  the  moralist  </e^ 
writings  to  elTect  a  refbrmal 
manners  of  men :  a  writer /i 
treat  on  a  given  subject  in  ( 
ticular  manner ;  it  is  ridicul 
**  IntenOon,  deaden.** 
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bich  are  not  intended  to 

lonest  roan  always  means 

creditors. 

i  purpose  are  taken  some- 
abstract  sense;    intend 

mtys  in  connexion  with 

bo  intends  or  means :  we 
in    the  whole  creation 

It  to  reflect  on  the  wisdom 

I  of  the  Creator ;  when- 
•ny  thing  done  we  are 

«  the  purpose  for  which 
r  an  desirous  of  knowing 

II  of  the  person  for  so 
gi  are  snia  to  be  done 
pi»  in  opposition  to  that 
ais  bj  cnance ;  they  arc 
me  for  a  purpose,  in  refer- 
immediate  purpose  which 

to  result  from  them. 
n  not  expressly  qualified 
f  epithety  is  used  in  a  bad 
ibexion  witli  a  particular 
Me,  intention,  and  mean- 
iiflferent  sense :  a  design- 
is  full  of  latent  and  in- 
^f  ;  there  is  nothing  so 
nay  not  be  made  tu  servo 
:  Of  those  who  are  bad ; 
It  of  a  man  must  always 
» the  account  when  we  are 
estimate  of  his  actions  ; 
pie  frequently  mean  much 
liejdo. 

caa  evince  greater  depra- 
I  than  designed li/  to  rob 
lis  good  name;  when  a 
» to  get  any  information 
f  directs  his  discourse  to 
ipon  which  he  dosircs  to 
1;  if  we  unintentionally 
pleasure  of  another,  it  is  to 
oor  misfortune  ratlier  than 
is  not  enough  for  our  en- 
be  well  meant y  if  tlicy  be 
1  directed. 

eand  ftfora  my  detignSy 
Ida  me,  and  his  will  eooSim. 

Pope. 
that  iroo  beart  retaJm 
tTp99*t  and  bis  fcknAi  ditdainti. 

POPK. 

a,  O  lire  of  floods! 
anawer  to  tbe  Ung  ofgoiU  I 
lad  change  thj  rath  intent ; 
Malat  not  to  repent.  Pops. 

lunai  Che  silence  broke, 
he  liSBal,  and  to  Hector  spoke: 
rolher!  tbj  reproach  1  btfar, 
ml  aad  seotliBeats  ilocere. 

Port. 


DESIGN,  PLAN,  SCHEME, 
PROJfiCT. 

DESIGN,  V.  To  design. 

PLANy  in  French  plan,  comes  from 
plane  or  plain,  in  Latin  planus, 
smooth  or  even,  signifying  in  general 
any  plane  place,  or  in  particular  the 
even  sur&ce  on  which  a  building  is 
raised :  and  by  an  extended  applica- 
tion the  sketch  of  the  plane  surface 
of  any  huildipg  or  object. 

SCHEME,  in  Latin  schema,  Gi*eek 
r-rn".  the  furm  or  figure,  signifies  the 
thing  drawn  out  in  tiie  mind. 

PROJECT*,  in  Latin  prqjectus,  from 
projicio,  compounded  ot pro  undjacio, 
signifies  to  cast  or  put  forth,  that  is, 
the  thing  proposed. 

Arraiigcmenl  is  the  idea  common 
to  these  terms:  the  design  includes 
the  thing  that  is  to  be  brought  about ; 
the  plaji  includes  the  meaiis  by  which 
it  is  to  be  brought  about:  a  design 
was  formed  in  tne  time  of  James  L 
for  overturning  the  government  of  the 
country ;  the  plan  by  which  this  was 
to  have  been  realized,  consisted  in 
placing  gunpowder  under  the  parlia- 
ment-house and  blowing  up  the  assem- 
bly. 

A  design  is  to  be  estimated  ac- 
cording to  its  intrinsic  worth  :  a  plan 
is  to  be  estimated  according  to  its 
relative  value,  or  fitness  for  the  design  : 
a  design  is  noble  or  wicked,  a  plan  is 
practicable :  every  founder  of  a  cha- 
ritable institution  may  be  supposed  to 
have  a  good  design  ;  but  he  may  adopt 
an  erroneous  plan  for  obtaining  the 
end  proposed. 

Scheme  B,ud pry ect  respect  both  the 
end  and  the  means,  which  makes  tliem 
analogous  to  design  and  plan :  the  dc' 
sign  stimulates  to  action;  the  plan  de- 
termines the  mode  of  action ;  the  scheme 
and  project  consist  most  in  specula- 
tion :  the  design  and  plan  are  eaually 
practical,  and  suited  to  the  ordinary 
and  immediate  circumstances  of  life  : 
the  scheme  and  project  are  contrived 
or  conceived  for  extraordinary  or  rare 
occasions:  no  man  takes  any  step 
without  a  design ;  a  general  forms  the 
plan  of  his  campaign;  adventurous 
men  are  always  forming  scAc;7ief  for 
gaining  money;  ambitious  monarchf 
are  full  i)i' projects  for  increasing  their 
dominions. 
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DESIRE* 


DESIST. 


Scheme  aiid  project  dilFer  princi- 
pally in  the  magnitude  of  the  ohjects 
to  which  they  are  applied;  the  for- 
mer being  much  less  rastand  exten- 
sive than  the  latter  :  a  scheme  may  be 
funneil  by  an  individual  for  attaining 
any  trifling  advantage;  prpjecis  are 
mostly  conceived  in  matters  of  state, 
or  of  pablic  interest :  the  metropolis 
abounds  with  persons  wliose  inventive 
fisiculties  are  busy  in  devising  schemes, 
either  of  a  commercial,  a  literary,  a 
philosophical,  or  political  description, 
by  which  they  propose  great  advan- 
tages to  the  public,  out  stsll  greater  to 
themselves;  the  project  of  universal 
conquest  which  entered  into  the  wild 
speculations  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
did  not,  unfortunately  fur  the  world, 
perish  at  his  death. 

Hh  deep  design  BBlniown,  the  boiU  approm 
Atrldtfi'  ipercli.  Pors. 

It  vai  at  Manrillei  that  VIrfril  fomied  the 
jiten,  and  oollrcted  the  inaterlata  of  all  then 
oceilf  Bt  pleeea  wbicli  be  afterwardu  flnKbed. 

Waim. 
The  happj  people  In  tbeir  waxen  crila 
Sat  tendiif  p«bUe  caiec,  and  pUmnlagtehemn 
OrtemperaBce  for  whiter  poor.  Thojuor. 

Manhood  hi  led  on  firem  hope  to  hope,  and  fron 
pr^ect  to  project.  JomuoM, 

TO  DESIGNATE,  V.  To  name. 

TO  DESIRE,  V.  To  beg. 

TO    DESIRE,    WISH,    LONG    FOR, 
HANKER  AFTER,   COVET. 

DESIRE,  in  Latin  desidero,  comes 
from  desido  to  rest  or  fix  upon  with  the 
mind. 

WISH,  in  German  wunschen,  comes 
from  wonne  pleasure,  signifying  to  take 
pleasure  in  a  thing. 

LONG,  from  the  German  langen  to 
reach  after,  signifies  to  seek  after  with 
the  mind. 

HANKER,  hanger,  or  hang,  signi- 
fies to  bang  on  an  object  with  one's 
mind. 

COVET,  V.  Covetous. 

The  desire  is  imperious,  it  demands 
gratification;  the  wish  is  less  vehe- 
ment, it  consists  of  a  strone  inclina- 
tion; longing  is  an  impatient  and 
coDtinaed  species  of  desire ;  hanker^ 
ing  is  a  desire  for  that  which  is  set 
out  of  one's  reach ;  coveting  is  a  <2e- 
sire  for  that  which  belongs  to  another, 
or  what  it  is  iu  his  power  to  grant : 
we  desire  or  long  for  that  which  is 

8 


near  at  hand,  or  withia  view ;  we  visk 
for  and  covet  that  which  is  more  re- 
mote, or  less  distinctly  seen;  we 
hanker  after  that  which  has  been 
once  enjoyed :  a  discontented  perKm 
wishes  for  more  than  he  has;  be  wiu 
is  in  a  strange  land  iongs  to  see  his 
native  country;  vicious  men  hanker 
after  the  pleasures  which  are  denied 
tnem ;  ambitious  men  caoei  booon, 
avaricious  men  C4jiv€t  riches. 

Dttires  ought  to  be  modemed; 
wishes  to  be  limited ;  ioagings,  han- 
kerings, and  eovetiags,  to  be  suppresi- 
ed:  uncontrolled  lUsircM  become  the 
greatest  torments;  onbounded  wisks 
are  the  bane  of  all  happiness;  ar^ 
longings  are  mostly  irrational,  tod 
not  entitled  to  indulgence;  covetia^ 
is  expressly  prohibited  by  the  Divine 
law. 

Desire,  as  it  regards  otbersy  is  not 
less  imperative  than  when  it  respects 
ourselves;  it  lays  an  obligatiao  on  die 
person  to  whom  it  is  ezpresud :  a  mA 
IS  gentle  and  unassuming;  it  appeib 
to  the  gpod  nature  of  anooMr :  we  act 
by  the  desire  of  a  superior,  and  acoord* 
ing  to  the  wishes  of  an  equal:  the 
desire  of  a  parent  will  nioonnt  to  a 
command  in  the  mind  of  a  dotifnl 
child :  his  wishes  will  be  anticipated 
by  the  warmth  of  affection. 

Wheo  men  have  diacofansd  b  pHilaMCi  AriM 
of  fuB»  In  tha  anbttlou  nwn  («•  ■•  Cauff  «f 
mind  la  mon  ipt  to  diew  Raair)  thiy 
■patiof  tad  KKTvad  in  tMff 


It  h  u  abanrd  in  to  oli  ana  k 
iCrasKtk  of  jTOMb,  u  tt  woald  ka  iB  a 
to  wiah  forthe  •tiMftli  tf  a  tall  «r  a 


ExUvded  on  the  f^n'nU  coach  hr  Un, 
And  toon  aa  mornlnjE  pafalathn  eulva  ^ 
TlwtiKlitbgnafedt«t^iM|<iig-«|H.  M. 

The  wife  h  an  old  coquette  tkit  h  rinq* 
kanAerimg  ^t/ker  tha dbflnloaa  ef  tkci 


Yon  know  Chnneer  tea  n  talcb  wlan  ■  ftril^ 
Mi  iMBd  bj  dhcoiwl^  avMlkrMC 
wUek  all  vooun  aoat  comtgd,  fill. 


TO    DKSIST,   JJSAVX  OFF. 

DESIST,  from  the  Latin  duitto, 
signifies  to  take  one's  self  oflfl 

Deiid  is  applied  to  actiom  good,  ia 
dififisrent,  or  omnsive  to  soma  penoo; 
LEAVE  OFF  to  actions  tbatareia- 
different;  thefiMnner  is  vdantaiyor 
invduntaiy,  the  latter  Toluntaiy: 
W6  are  frequently  obliged  to  detitt; 


i 


DB8PAIR. 


DESPERATE.        3i3 


ft  kmoe  nff  at  our  optioD :  it  is 
It  to  4eMt  trom  using  our  en- 
in  whoQ  we  find  them  inef- 
li  it  if  natund  for  a  person  ti> 
2^ when  he  sees  no  farther  occa- 

0  continue  his  labor:  he  who 

1  another  must  be  made  to  dt- 
M  who  does  not  wish  to  ofieud 
tve  ^wben  requested. 

■rf  ■«»  aeoompllihcd  Ike  tixth, 
iHfie  CiMlor  |bfw*d  hta  work ; 
^Hioigh  BB««WMI,  «p  TrtBiu'd. 

MllTON. 


of  prMe, 
i«nt:  be  (SafBfe) 
^  wbn  kn  liail  ooca 
or  kit  voffkt. 

Joimoii. 

BWLATB,  V.  SolUary. 
noLATiON,  V.  Ravage, 

B8PAIR»  DESPBRATION, 
DB8PONDENCY. 

H^AIR,  DESPERATION, 
ha  Fnath  detetpoir,  compound- 
tki  privatira  de  and  the  Latin 
ipe^  aipiifies  the  absence  or  the 
Intion  of  all  hope. 
SPONDENCY,  from  despond, 
m  ^d;pom^yCompounded  of  the 
VB  de  and  tpondeo  to  promise, 
•  fitaraily  to  deprive  in  n  solemn 
fp  or  cat  off  from  every  gleam 

jfmkr  is  a  state  of  mind  pro- 
hy  the  view  of  external  cir- 
■oes;  detperation  ajMl  de- 
mqf  may  be  the  fruit  of  the  imo- 
n;  the  former  therefore  always 
■  aome  eround,  the  latter  are 
■oa  idea] :  despair  lies  mostly 
action ;  desperation  and  de- 
My  in  the  feelings ;  the  former 
a  state  of  vehement  and  im- 
;  feeliog,  the  latter  that  uf 
md  moumful  ieeling.  Despair 
I  the  forerunner  of  desperation 
tpandencjff  but  it  is  not  neces- 
neoompanied  with  effects  so 
bl:  the  strongest  mind  may 
)Gcasion  to  dupair  when  dr- 
inces  warrant  the  sentiment; 
r  an  impetuous  character  are 
ran  into  a  state  of  desperation  ; 
t  mind  full  uf  morbid  sensi- 
is  most  liable  to  iJEiIl  into   de- 

My. 

Mir  interrupts  or  checks  exei^ 
detperation   impels  to  greater 


exertions ;  despondency^  unfits  for 
exertion:  when  a  physician  despairs 
of  making  a  cure,  he  lays  aside  the 
application  of  remedies ;  when  a  sol- 
dier sees  nothing  but  deatli  or  dis- 
grace before  him,  he  is  driven  to 
desperation^  and  redoubles  his  efforts ; 
wheu  a  tradesman  sCieH  before  him 
nothing  but  fiulure  (or  the  present, 
and  want  for  the  future,  he  may  sink 
into  despondency :  despair  is  justift- 
able  as  tar  as  it  is  a  rational  c^lcula- 
tiou  into  futurity  from  present  appear- 
ances: desperation  may  arise  from 
extraordinary  circumstauces  or  the 
action  of  strong  passions;  in  the  for- 
mer case  it  is  unavoidable,  aud  may 
serve  to  rescue  from  great  distress ;  in 
tlie  latter  case  it  is  mostly  attended 
with  fatal  consequences :  despondency 
is  a  disease  of  the  mind,  which  nothing 
but  a  finn  trust  in  the  goodness  of 
Providence  can  obviate. 

Dttpair  wMlKrief  dtainci  njr  lab*rlH  Biml; 
GofUl  vtet  B  criae  mj  laptow  biut  dedfa'd. 


It  nay  ko  fsntnXiy  wirttd  of  tboM  who 
■qaaadiv  wlwt  they  kaow  thdr  CortsM  k  aoc 
raSdeBt  to  allow,  Uiat  in  thek  moat  Jovial 
BMNDaata  tlwM  alwajt  bcaakt  out  tooie  proof  of 
dhooatoaC  aad  iaipadonce ;  th^  eUher  leatter 
with  a  wild  dufcrmUamy  or  paj  their  monej 
with  a  p«9trfWi  aazirtj.  JoMWoiu 

Thoonoii  raboilttiag  hk  productloas  to  Mmie 
who  tboashC  tbeoMPlTei  qaalUled  to  cricldir,  he 
heard  of  BotUof  bat  fholtt;  batfloilitif  othrr 
jadfea  more  faforable,  he  did  not  saftr  hlmadf 
to  liak  Into  detp^ndgmot.  Johmmn. 

DBSPKRATK,    HOPELESS. 

DF^PERATE  (v.  Despair)  is  ap- 
plicable to  persons  or  things ;  HOPE- 
LESS to  thmgs  only :  a  person  makes 
a  desperate  effort;  he  uudertal^^  a 
hopeless  task. 

DespenUe,  when  applied  to  thines, 
expresses  more  than  hopeless;  tTie 
latter  marks  the  absence  of  hope  as 
to  the  attainment  of  good,  the  fonner 
murks  the  absence  ot  hope  as  to  the 
removal  of  an  evil :  a  person  who  ia  in 
a  desperate  condition  is  ovenv  helmed 
with  actual  trouble  for  the  present,  and 
the  prospect  of  its  coniinuauce  for  the 
future;  he  whose  case  is  hopeless  is 
without  the  prospect  of  effecting  the 
end  he  has  in  view:  gamesters  are 
frequently  brought  into  desperate  situ- 
ations when  bereft  of  every  thing  that 
might  possibly  serve  to  lighten   the 


DESTINY. 


DESTINY. 


burdens  of  their  misrortiuies ;  it  is  a 
hopeUtt  undertaking  to  endeavour  to 
reclaim  men  who  have  plunged  them- 
selves deep  into  the  labyrinths  of  vice. 

^•roni  tbe  ikifM  m  dapermU  alaad  Cbey  ouda^ 
And  tfH  the  tfoopt,  and  c«UM  the  gods  to  aid. 

Pops. 

Tb*  BiwaM  vkblD  vala  thair  waaled  chter, 

DaTBBI. 

DBSPBRATioN,  V.  To  despair. 
PBSPiCABLB,  V,  Contemptible. 
TO  DBSPiSE,  V.  To  contemn. 
DESPONDBNCY,  v.Todespoir. 
D£SPOTic,  V.  Absolute. 
DESTINATION,  V,  Destiny. 

TO  DESTINE,  V.  To  allot. 

DESTINY,  FATE,  LOT,  DOOM. 

DESTINY  from  destine  (v.  To  ap- 
point) signifies  either  the  power  that 
destines,  or  the  thing  destined, 

FATE,  V.  Chance, 

LOT,  in  German  los,  signifies  a 
staff,  ticket,  die,  or  any  other  corpo- 
real substance  by  which  the  casual 
distribution  of  things  is  determined  ; 
and  iu  an  extended  sense,  it  expresses 
the  portion  thus  assigned  by  chance. 

DOOM,  in  5)axon  dome,  Danish 
don,  most  probahly  like  the  word 
deem,  comes  from  the  Hebrew  dan  to 
judge,  signifying  the  thing  judged, 
spoken,  or  decreed. 

All  these  terms  are  employed  with 
regard  to  human  events  which  are  not 
under  one's  control:  among  the 
heathens  destiny  and  fate  were  con- 
sidered as  deities,  wno  each  in  his 
way  could  direct  human  affairs,  and 
were  both  superior  even  to  Jupiter 
himself:  the  destinies,  or  Pares  as 
they  were  termed,  presided  only  over 
life  and  death  -,  hnlfate  was  employ- 
ed in  ruling  the  general  affairs  of  men : 
since  revelation  has  instructed  man- 
kind in  the  nature  and  attributes  of 
the  true  God,  these  blind  powers  are 
now  not  acknowledged  to  exist  in  the 
over-niline  providence  of  an  all-wise 
and  an  all-good  Being:  the  terms  de» 
fiiny  wad  fate  therefore  have  now  only 
a  relative  sense,  as  to  what  happens 
without  the  will  or  control  of  the  indi- 
Tidual  who  is  the  subjea  of  it. 


Destiny  is  used  in  rmrd  to  onc^s 
station  and  walk  in  life ;  jwe  in  rmrd 
to  what  one  suffers ;  ki  in  regard  to 
what  one  gets  or  possesses ;  and  doom 
is  that  portion  of  one's  destiny  or  fate 
which  depends  upon  the  will  of  an- 
other: dfiftfijf  is  marked  oat ;  yofe  is 
fixed;  tbe  (of  is  assigned  j  tfaiedoonis 
passed. 

It  was  the  dextiny  of  Jolim  Ccsv 
to  act  a  great  part  in  tbe  world,  end 
to  establish  a  new  form  of  government 
at  Rome;  it  was  his /«/«  at  last  to 
die  by  the  hands  of  awassipi,  the 
chief  of  whom  had  been  his  avoned 
friends ;  had  he  been  contented  with 
a  humbler  lot  than  that  of  an  empire, 
be  might  have  enjoyed  honors,  riches, 
and  along  life ;  his  doom  was  sealed 
by  the  last  step  which  he  took  in 
making  himself  emperor:    it  ii  not 
peimitted  for  us  to  inquire  into  our 
future  destiny  ;  it  is  our  duty  to  sub- 
mit to  our  fate,  to  be  oooteoted  widi 
our  Ictf  and  prepared  for  oor  domi 
a    parent  may  have  groat  influeaoe 
over  the  destiny  of  his  child,  by  tbe 
education  he  gives  to  him,   or  the 
principles  he  instils  into    bis  mind; 
there  are  many  who  owe  their  on- 
happy  fate  entirely  to  the  want  of 
early     habits    of  piety;    riches  or 
poverty  may  be  assigned  to  as  as  oor 
/of,  but  the  former  will  not  ensure 
us  happiness,  nor  the  latter  prawns 
us  from  being  happy  if  we  have  a  coo- 
tented  temper;  cnminals  must  awiit 
the  doom  of  an  earthly  judge;  hot  all 
men,  as  sinners,  must  meet  tbe  dM* 
which  is  prepared  for  them  at  tbeawfcl 
day  of  judgement. 

It  is  the  destiny  of  some  mtm  to  be 
always  changing  their  plan  of  life;  i^ 
is  hut  too  frequently  the  fate  of  so- 
thors  to  labor  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind, and  to  reap  nothing  for  tbefli- 
selves  but  poverty  and  neglect ;  it  is 
the  lot  but  of  very  fow,  to  enjoy  vrbat 
they  themselves  consider  a  coope' 
tency. 

ir  death  be  your  detlfn-rat  l«ft,  midikt% 
Ttk9  OS  tloof  to  share  joar  detWtjf.    DiVM>* 

The  gods  then  axmiet  tad  Ihb  fbre«  cflfl«r> 
Thehostile  gods  coaiflie  thtjkuot  Ti9j< 


To  bbor  kibe  l0f  of  dub  below, 

Aid  wbea  JoTt  gare  la  llfe^  be  gait  ML  v«». 


ESTRUCnON. 


DESTRUCTIVE.      845 


■4    godi!    me  Hector  meeCi  his 
of  HOR? *ii,  SB  oulj  tomb.      Popb. 

[NY,   DESTINATION. 

ESTINY  and  DESTINA- 
used  for  the  thing  destined  ; 
tDer  is   said  in  relation  to 
aportant  concerns,  the  lat- 
particular  circumstances; 
lense   it  may  likewise  be 
i>r  the  act  of  d^tining. 
injf    i$  the  point  or  line 
t  in  the  walk  of  life ;    the 
it  the  place  fixed  upon  in 
as  every    man    has    his 
Snfiay,   so    every  tmveller 
ticnlar  destination.     Des- 
jgether  set  above  human 
10    man     can    determine, 
may  influence,  the  destini/ 
:  aettinatUm  is,  however, 
:    act    of   an    individual, 
himself  or    another:    we 
fjfiiiy  of  a  man  to  devrlop 
we  may  inquire  about  his 
fwn,  or  that  of  his  children  : 
iBoling  reflection   that  tlie 
f    short-sighted     mortals, 
eSy  are  in  the  hands  of  One, 
m  and  will  overrule  them 
antage     if    we  place   full 
Him ;  in  the  destination  of 
their  several  professions  or 
is  of  importance  to  con- 
rticular  turn  of  mind,  as 
nation. 

once  designed  to  celebrate  kln^^ 
Intf  In  hl«  verses  to  Mansos ;  but 
■eived,*  says  Fenton,  ♦•  to  another 

JOHMSOW. 

Ml  dutituUion  appears  to  have 

JOHNkON. 

rrE,  V,  Bare, 
;te,  V,  Forsaken. 
'ROY,  V,  To  consume. 
•ROY,  V.  To  demolish. 

:ruction,  ruin. 

'CnON,  from  destroy  and 
ttruo,  signifies  literally  to 
which  is  raised  up. 
om  the  Latin  ruo  to  fall, 
dl  into  pieces, 
m  is  an  act  of  imme- 
e ;  ruin  is  a  gradual  pro- 
ig  is  destroyed  by  some 
on  upon  it;  a  thing  falls 


to  ruin  of  itself:  we  witness  de- 
struction wherever  war  or  the  adverse 
elements  rage;  we  witness  ruin 
whenever  the  works  of  man  are  ex- 
posed to  the  effects  of  time :  never- 
theless if  destruction  be  more  forcible 
and  rapid,  ruin  is  on  the  other  hand 
more  sure  and  complete  :  what  is 
destroyed  may  be  rebuilt  or  replaced  ; 
but  what  is  ruined  is  lost  for  ever, 
it  is  past  recovery :  when  houses  or 
towns  are  destroyed,  fresh  ones  rise 
up  in  their  place;  but  when  commerce 
IS  ruined,  it  seldom  returns  to  its  old 
course. 

Destruction  admits  of  various  de- 
grees ;  ruin  is  something  positive  and 
general.  The  property  of^a  man  may 
be  destroifed  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  without  necessarily  involving 
his  ruin.  The  ruin  of  a  whole  femily 
is  oftentimes  the  consequence  of  de* 
struction  by  fire.  Tlie  health  is  de- 
stroyed bjr  violent  exercises,  or  some 
other  active  cause ;  it  is  ruined  by  a 
course  of  imprudent  conduct.  The 
happiness  of  a  family  is  destroyed  by 
broils  and  discord ;  the  morals  of  a 
young  man  are  ruined  by  a  continued 
intercourse  with  vicious  companions. 

Destruction  may  be  used  either  in 
the  properor  the  improper  sense ;  ruin 
has  mostly  a  moral  application.  The 
destruction  of  both  body  and  soul  is 
the  consequence  of  sin ;  the  ruin  of  a 
man,  whether  in  his  temporal  or  spi- 
ritual concerns,  is  inevitable,  if  he  fel- 
low the  dictates  of  misguided  passion. 

Destruction  iMBga  o^  yoa  devoted  wtU, 
And  nodding  lUoa  waiti  th*  Impendkv  fall. 

Pops. 
Tbe  day  shaU  eoaie,  that  graal  aveagliw  day. 
Which  TnyH  pmd  slorin  la  the  dut  than  Imt  • 

When  Priam*k  pov^aad  Priam^b  leU;  ihan  ^L 
AodooeprodlckwrKliinraUoiralL        fotg, 

DESTRUCTIVE,   RDINOUS, 
PERNICIOUS. 

DESTRUCTIVE  signifies  produ- 
ang  destruction  (v.  Destruction). 

RUINOUS  signifies  either  having 
or  causing  nan  (v.  Destruction). 

PEItNlCTOUS,  from  the  Utin 
pemicies  or  per  and  neco  to  kill  vio- 
lently, signifies  causing  violent  and 
total  dissolution. 

Destructive  and  ruinous,  as  the 
epithets  of  the  precedios  terms,  have 
a  similar  distinction  in  their  senie  and 
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DETECT. 


DETER. 


application;  fire  and  sword  are  </«- 
structivethm^ ;  a  poison  is  dextructive : 
consequences  are  ruirunu  ;  a  condition 
or  state  is  ruinous  ;  intestine  commo- 
tions are  ruincus  to  the  prosperity  of 
a  state. 

Pernieums  approaches  nearer  to 
destructive  than  to  ruinous;  both 
the  former  imply  tendency  to  dis- 
solation,  whicn  may  be  more  or 
less  gradual ;  but  the  latter  refers  us 
to  the  result  itself,  to  the  dissolution 
as  already  having  taken  place :  hence 
we  speak  of  the  instrument  or  cause 
as  being  destructive  or  pernicious^ 
and  the  action  or  event  as  ruinous : 
destructive  is  applied  in  the  most 
extended  sense  to  every  object  which 
has  been  created  or  supposed  to  be 
so ;  pernicious  is  applicable  only  to 
such  objects  as  act  only  in  a  limited 
way :  sm  is  equally  destructive  to 
both  body  and  soul ;  certain  food  is 
pernicious  to  the  body ;  certain  books 
vee  pernicious  to  the  mind. 

11i  jcmn  to  MT0  u  If  ja«  cmae  to  i<ir  ; 
FUgiil,  more  tkaa  thunefal,  it  degtrucHve  bare. 

Pora. 

Then  bave  beea  fiwiid  In  hivtoiy  few  con- 
mtoOMt  thui  that  of  the  Saxons. 

Huac. 


Thedkett  of  dlvliloBa  (ia  a  state)  are  jter- 
tiktnu  Id  tko  lait  drgree,  not  oalj  with  regard 
to  thote  adfantaget  whkh  tbry  lite  the  commoa 
cacBBj;  bat  to  d»oie  private  evila  which  tbejr 
prodaco  la  tht  heart  of  aloKNtC  ereiy  paticular 
peraon.  Addisox. 

DBSULTORY,  V,  CuTSory. 
TO  DBTACH,  V.  To  separate. 

TO   BBTAIN,   V.  To  hold. 

TO   DETECT,    DISCOVER. 

DETECT,  from  the  Latin  de  pri- 
vative and  tego  to  cover,  and  DIS- 
COVER, from  tbe  privative  dis  and 
caver,  both  ori^nally  signify  to  de- 
prive of  a  covenng. 

Detect  is  always  taken  in  a  bad 
sense:  <2iicaoer  in  an  iudifierent  sense. 
A  person  is  detected  in  what  he  wishes 
to  conceal ;  a  person  or  a  thine  is  dis- 
covered  that  has  unintentioniQIy  lain 
concealed,  Thieves  are  detected  in 
picking  pockets ;  a  lost  child  is  <fi*- 
corered  in  a  wood,  or  in  some  place  of 
security.  Detection  is  the  act  of  the 
moment ;  it  is  effected  by  the  aid  of 
the  senses :  a  discovery  is  the  con- 
sequence of  efforts,  and  is  brought 


aboot  by  drcoitous  meanly  and  tbe 
aid  of  the  understanding.  A  plot  is 
detected  by  any  one  who  communicates 
what  he  has  seen  and  heard ;  many 
murders  have  been  discaoertd  after  a 
lapse  of  years  by  ways  the  mosteiLtnir 
orainary.  Nothing  is  detected  but 
what  is  actually  passing;  many  things 
are  discovered  which  have  long  passed. 
Wicked  men  go  on  in  their  career  of 
vice  with  the  hope  of  escaping  de- 
tection ;  the  discovery  of  one  vOlany 
often  leads  to  that  of  many  more. 

Canniof  when  it  It  oboe  datectwd  laaaki' 
flNce. 

We  are  told  that  the  Spartaoa, 
panlihed  thefk  In  the  jroaaf 
iUacorere4,  loehed   apoa  It  aa 


whaa  ft 


^ 


If  ft 


TO  DETECT,  V.  To  convict. 

TO  DETER,    DISCOURAGE, 
DISHEARTEN. 

DETER,  in  Latin  deterreOf  com- 
pounded of  de  and  terreo,  signifies  to 
frighten  away  from  a  thing. 

DISCOURAGE  and  DISHEART- 
EN, by  the  privative  ditf  signify  to 
deprive    of  courage  or  heart.    One 
is  deterred    from    oommencti^  any 
thing,    one   is    discouraged    or  dtf- 
heartened  from    prooeecung.    A   va- 
riety of  motives  may  deter  any  one 
from  an  undertaking;  but  a  person  is 
discouraged  or  dishairtened  mostly  bv 
the  want  of  success  or  the  hopelesfneu 
of  the  case.    The  wicked  are  some- 
times deterred  from  committii^  eoor-  - 
mities  by  the   fear   of  puoishmeDt ; 
projectors  are  discouraged  from  enter-  ' 
ing  into  fresh  speculations  by  obsemog  Z 
the  frdlure  of  others ;  there  are  few  ' 
persons  who  would  not  be  diskemrteued  '^ 
trom  renewing  their  endeavours,  who  ^ 
had  experienced  nothine  but  ill-saooes8.  « 
The  prudent  and  the  raarfrii  are  alike  -« 
easily  to  be  lieterrec^;  impatient  people  ^ 
are  most  apt  to  be  discourug^  ;  fi^t-— ■ 
hearted  people  are  easiest  diiheari — 
eiied.    Tne  toolhardv and  the obdarste^ 
are  the  least  easily  deterred  fixxn  tlieir-^ 
object;  the  persevering  will  not  suffn*^ 
themselves  to  be  discouraged  by  par— ^ 
ticular  failures ;  the  resolute  and  selP--- 
confident  will  not  be  diskeariened  b^ 
trifling  difficulties. 

Bat thae or Ihar Men,  ordott 
Ke  drop  of  all  tty  IMhtr  wamn  thy 


DETERMINE. 


DEVIATE. 
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hhi  vko  zn  of  a 
traatUi 


ckoatfirooiap- 

coodMoo,  ud 

Abmmr. 


loto 


tkmi  tboM  loelii, 

6n(  mbHm  oa  the  warld. 
llii.toa. 

TO  DBTBRiffiNB,  V.  To  decide. 

TO  DBTBRMINB,  RESOLVE. 
DETERMINE,  v.  lb  decide. 
RESOLVE,  V.  Omrage. 
To  determine  is  more  especially  an 
act  of  the  judgment ;  *  to  retohe  is 
an  act  of  the  will :  the  former  requires 
eiammation  and  choice;  we  acfcr- 
mine  how  or  what  we  shall  do  :  the 
latter  reqoires  a  firm  spirit;  we  re- 
iobrtbatwe  will  do  what  we  have 
dttermimed  upon.  Our  determiiut' 
tumi  should  be  prudent,  that  they 
may  not  cause  repentance  ;  our  rfto- 
ImiwmM  should  be  fixed,  in  order  to 
prerent  Tariation.  There  can  be  no 
co-operatioa  with  a  man  who  is  tcn- 
deienmned ;  it  will  be  dangerous  to 
co-opente  with  a  man  who  is  tr- 
fesoiMf. 

In  the  onfinary  concerns  of  life  we 
bsfe  freqoeut  occasion  to  determine 
without  reiohnn^ ;  in  the  discharge 
ef  ovir  moral  duties,  or  the  perform 
tnoe  of  any  office,  we  have  occasion 
to  retohe  without  determining,    A 
master  deiermine$  to  dismiss  his  ser- 
Tmt ;  the  servant  re$olves  on  beoonn 
ing  more  diligent.    Personal  conve- 
sdcDoa  or  necessity  gives  rise  to  the 
^^termination  ;  a  sense  of  duty,  honor, 
fidelity,  and  the  like,  gives  birth  to  the 
TtBobUknL.    A  traveller  determine*  to 
Caike  ft  certain  rout ;  a  learner  resolves 
to  oooqner  every  difficulty  in  the  ao- 
^uifienent  of  learning.    Humour   or 
cbaosge  of  circumstances  occasions  a 
person  to  alter    his   determination; 
timidity,  fear,  or  defect  in  principle, 
isecasions    the  resolution   to    waver. 
ClnUben  are  not  capable  of  determin' 
Atf*  ftod  their  best  resolutions  fall 
Vmie  the  gratification  of  the  moment. 
ThoM  who  determine  hastily  are  fre* 
qoently  under  the  necessity  of  alter- 
ing their  determinations:  there  are 
no  resoltttkms  so  weak  as  those  that 
we  made  on  a  sick  bed ;  the  return 
of  health  is  quickly  succeeded  by  a 
vecorrence  to  the  rormer  course  of 
Hfe. 

•TldsAMCHnidi* 


In  science,  determine  is  to  fii  the 
mind,  or  to  cause  it  to  rest  in  a  cer^ 
tain  opinion ;  to  resolve  is  to  lay  open 
what  IS  obscure,  to  clear  the  mind 
from  doubt  and  hcutation.  We  de- 
termine points  of  question ;  we  rc- 
sohe  difficulties.  It  is  more  difficult^ 
to  determine  in  matters  of  rank  or 
precedence  than  in  cases  where  the 
solid  and  real  interests  of  men  are 
concerned  :  it  is  the  business  of  the 
teacher  to  resolve  the  difficulties  which 
are  proposed  by  the  scholar.  Every 
point  is  not  proved  which  is  deter^ 
mined ;  nor  is  every  difficulty  resolved 
which  is  answered. 

Wbmi  tlM  mtod  kof  en  uMOf  nch  n  TMie^ 
of  allarMHou,  one  W4  tattor  wttia  «n  a  wa j  «f 
USB  Chat  fa  BoC  ika  fW7  tart  «v  mlsht  kare  eluMea« 
Cfcaa  CRNT  aid  wlUMwt  irtrrifainyaar  ehoioe. 

Adduoji. 

TW  rtmhititm  of  4))lm  to  md  ov  athwha 
daai  a«t  ikam  wuA^  a  deffae  of  angaaoiattj,  ai 
a  TttobUimi  to  btar  tiMu*  aad  ■■barft  te  tkm 
df^Mantloai  ox  PiwUhMa.  AaaitMk 

Wa  pray  aplait  aoCklac  bat  iIb,  aa^  affaSaiC 
etil  in  gMafat  (ia  tha  Lofd^  P>V*Ot  tevlaK  II 
widi  OaaBfaefaMe  to  itUmdm  wkat  fa  laaHj 


I  ddrtlkara  fa  ao  graal  dUlcal^la  ruUHng 
yaardoobO.  The  rratoaa  Ibr  wUcli  joo  aia  ia- 
ellnad  Co  vfak  Loadoa  are,  I  tUak,  Ml  of  §■■- 
ctoaC  rtcaagth  to  amwer  Chao^ieellaai.  ionraov* 

TO  DETERMINE,   V.  Tofic. 

DBTBRMiNBD,  V.  Deoded. 

TO    DBT!B8T»  V.   To  obhoT. 

TO  DETEST,  V.  To  hote. 
DETESTABLE,  V.  Abominable. 
TO  DETRACT,  V.  To  ospcrse. 
TO  DETRACT,  V.  To  disparage. 

DETRIMENT,      V.      Disoduttn^ 

tage. 

DEVASTATION,  t;,  RotHige. 

TO  DEVELOPE,  V.  To  unfold. 

TO   DEVIATE,  WANDER, 
SWERVE,    STRAY. 

DEVIATE,  from  devious^  and  the 
Latin  de  viA^  signifies  literally  to  turn 
out  of  the  way. 

WANDEfit,  in  Gcrmau  wandem, 
or  wttndeln,  probably  connected  with 
wenden  to  tum^  and  the  Greek  $^00 
to  go,  signifies  iu  general  the  act  of 
going. 
DtBfalou,  melBtioa.* 
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DEVICE. 


DEVIL. 


SWERVE,  probably  firom  the  Ger- 
man tchweiftn  to  ramble,  tclmthen,  to 
swim,  &C.  signifying  to  take  an  uo- 
steady,  wide,  and  indirect  course. 

ST&AY  is  probably  a  change  from 
trro  to  wander. 

Deviate  always  supposes  a  direct 
path ;  wander  includes  no  such  idea. 
The  act  of  deviating  is  commonly 
faulty,  that  of  wandering  is  indii>- 
ferent :  they  may  frequently  exchange 
significations;  the  former  being  justi- 
fiable by  necessity;  and  the  latter 
arising  from  an  unsteadiness  of  mind. 
Deviate  is  mostly  used  in  the  moral 
acceptation ;  wander  may  be  used  in 
either  sense.  A  person  deviates  from 
any  plan  or  rule  laid  down ;  he  wan- 
ders from  the  sul^ect  in  which  he  is 
engaged.  As  no  rule  can  be  laid  down 
whi^  will  not  admit  of  an  exception, 
it  is  impossible  but  the  wisest  will 
fijid  it  necessary  in  their  moral  conduct 
to  deviate  occasionally;  yet  every 
wanton  deviation  from  an  established 
practice  evinces  a  culpable  temper  on 
the  part  of  the  deviator.  Those  who 
wander  into  the  regions  of  metaphysics 
are  in  great  danger  of  losing  tnera- 
selves ;  it  is  with  them  as  with  most 
wandereriy  that  they  spend  their  time 
at  best  but  idl^. 

To  twerve  is  to  deviate  from  that 
which  one  holds  right;  to  stray  is  to 
wander  in  the  same  bad  sense :  men 
swerve  from  their  duty  to  consult  their 
interest;  the  young  stray  from  the 
path  of  rectitude  to  seek  that  of  plea- 
sure. 

While  we  wnaln  In  this  life  we  uemhject  to 
ionumrrable  temptaUons,  which,  if  Uctened  to, 
will  make  at  deviate  from  reaaoa  and  goodnen. 

Spbctator. 

Our  aim  to  bappioen;  *(lt  yonn,  *(is  mine ; 
He  said;  •^  ttothepnnnitor  all  that  llw, 
Y««  few  atuhi  tt,  if  'twas  e*er  attaioM ; 
Bat  thej  the  wtdeit  wander  from  tfaemarii. 
Who  thro"  the  flo«*ry  paths  of  nonteriDg:  joy 
Seek  thto  coy  goddess.  AnBiraom. 

Nor  nnnber,  nor  example,  wHh  htm  wroufht. 
To  fiotrre  £rom  tmth.  Miltoh. 

Why  have  I  ttras/^d  fh>m  pleasare  and  repose, 
To  Ktk  a  good  each  government  bestows  ? 

GoumoTB. 

TO  DEVIATE)  V.  To  digress* 

DEVICE,  CONTRIVANCE. 

DEVICE,  from  devise  compounded 
ofde  and  visas  or  video  to  see,  signi- 
fies to  bnng  to  light. 


CONTRIVANCE,  from  amirive. 

There  is  an  exercise  of  art  displayed 
in  both  these  actions ;  bat  the  mrmier 
has  most  of  ingeoaityy  tridcy  or  cun- 
ning; the  latter  more  of  dedociioo 
and  plain  judgement  in  it.  A  device 
always  consists  of  some  inyentioo  or 
something  newly  made;  a  conirtomue 
mostly  respects  the  mode^  arrange- 
ment, or  disposition  of  things.  Artists 
are  employed  in  'oonceiying  devices  ; 
men  in  general  use  contrivamees  fi>f 
the  ordinary  concerns. 

A  device  is  often  employed  for  bad 
and  fraudulent  purposes;  conirvoanees 
mostly  senre  for  innocent  purposes  of 
doinestic  life.  Beggars  have  Tarions 
devices  for  giving  themselves  the  ap- 
pearance of  wretchedness  and  exat- 
mg  the  compassion  of  the  spectator : 
those  who  are  reduced  to  the  neces- 
sity of  supplying  their  vrants  commonly 
succeed  by  forming  con/rmuicef  of 
which  they  had  not  before  any  con- 
ception. jDevices  are  the  work  of  the 
human  understanding  only;  coii/ri- 
vances  are  likewise  fonned  by  animals. 
Men  employ  devices  with  an  intentioo 
either  to  deceive  or  to  please  othen ; 
animals  have  their  contrivances  either 
to  supply  some  want  or  to  remove 
some  evil. 

As  f  have  long  lired  in  Kent,  ami  there  eflen 
heard  how  the  Kentish  men  evaded  tte  nnanaeiuf 
bycanylog  green  boughs  over  their  heftds;  it 
pat  me  in  mind  bf  practising-  this  ilersce  agahiit 
Mr.  Simper.  Stib& 

All  the  temples  as  well  as  booses  of  the 
Athenians  were  the  effects  of  Nestor^  (the  ar- 
chitect) study  and  labor,  iasomnch  that  It  was 
said.  Sore  Nertor  will  now  befkmons;  ftar  tl» 
habiiatioos  of  gods,  as  weU  as  omb,  araMK  by 
his  cenlrCrance.  Bata, 

DEVIL,   DEMON. 

DEVIL,  in  Saxon  deofi,  Welsh 
diafioly  French  diabUy  Italian  diavoto, 
Dutch  dujifdel,  Greek  ^uid^xo;  from 
^M^axxw  to  traduce,  signifies  properly 
a  calumniator,  and  is  always  taken  in 
the  bad  sense,  for  the  spirit  which  in- 
cites to  evil,  and  tempts  men  througft 
the  medium  of  their  evil  passions. 

DEMON,  in  Latin  cftfiRon,  Greek 
}ai/(A«v  from  ^av  to  know,  signifies  one 
knowing,  that  is,  having  preternatural 
knowledge,  and  is  taken  either  in  a  Iwd 
or  good  sense  for  the  power  that  acts 
within  us  and  controls  our  actions. 
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Since  the  devil*  is  repreaented  as 
the  father  of  all  wickedness,  associ- 
ations  have  been  connected  with  the 
name  that  render  its  pronunciation  in 
fiuoiliar  discourse  offensive  to  the 
chastened  ear ;  whiJe  demon  is  a  term 
of  indifferent  application,  that  is  com- 
monly substituted  in  its  stead  to  desig- 
nate either  a  good  or  an  evil  spirit. 

Malice  and  fraud  are  the  peculiar 
diaracteristics  of  the  devil;  rage  is 
propeHy  that  of  a  demon.  The  devil 
IS  said  in  proverbial  discourse  to  be  in 
Sttdi  thtngi  as  go  contrary  to  the  wish ; 
the  demm  of  jealousy  is  said  to  pos- 
sess the  mind  that  is  altogether  car- 
ried awar  with  that  passion.  Men 
who  wish  to  have  credit  for  more 
goodness  than  they  possess,  and  to 
throw  the  load  of  guilt  off  themselves, 
attribate  (o  the  devil  a  perpetual  en- 
deavooiMto  draw  them  into  the  com- 
missioo  of  crimes ;  wherever  the 
demom  of  discord  has  got  admittance 
there  is  a  farewell  to  sdl  the  comforts 
of  social  life. 

Tke  wicMlci  we  ue  to  cootend  with  are  ooC 
mt»  Wt  SevUt.  TiixoTMif. 

Mj  ipDod  dgmon  who  ut  U  mj  tight  ha^d 
^Htof  tte  eosne  of  thb  whole  vbkm,  obtwniog 
1b  BW  a  barataiff  desire  to  join  that  ploriou  com* 
Veay,  told  aw  be  highly  approved  of  that  seoe- 
wow  udor  wUh  which  I  teemed  tran^orted. 

iisOUON. 

TO  DEVisB,  V,  To  contrive. 

TO  DEVISE,   BEQUEATH* 

DEVISE,  compounded  of  de  and 
Yftse  or  Ttftts  participle  of  video  to  see 
«ir  show,  signifies  to  point  out  speci- 
<caUy. 

BEQUEATH,  compounded  of  he 
and  queaih,  in  Saxon  cuesan,  from  the 
Latin  quaso  to  say,  sipifies  to  give 
over  to  a  person  by  saymg  or  by  word 
of  mouth. 

To  tlevise  is  a  formal,  to  bequeath 
is  an  informal  assignment  of  our  pro- 
perty to  another  on  our  death.  We 
devite  therefore  only  by  a  legal  testa- 
ment; we  may  bequeath  simply  by 
word  of  mouth,  or  by  any  expression 
of  our  will :  we  can  devite  only  tliat 
which  is  property  in  the  eye  of  the 
law  i  we  may  bequeath  in  the  moral 
sense  any  thing  which  we  cause  to 
pass  over  to  another :  a  roan  devises 

*  VMe  kh\d  GIfard:  ••  Diahle,  demon.** 


his  lands ;  he  beoueaths  his  name  or 
his  glory  to  his  children. 

The  rffM  ef  inberltaiiee  or  descent  fo  hit 
cbildien  and  lelatioDa  wkom  to  have  heen  allowed 
much  earlier  Uiaa  the  right  of  derMng  bj  tea- 
toment.  IkAOKeroiu. 

With  thii,  the  Mcdei  to  Wriag  afe  beftuaih 
New  taagi.  Dmmir. 

DEVOID,  V.  Empty. 

TO  DEVOTE,  V.  To  oddiCt. 

TO  DBVons,  V.  To  dedicate, 
DEVOUT,  V.  Holy. 

DEXTERITY,  ADDRESS,  ABILITY. 

DEXTERITY,  mljiXkn  dexter  Has, 
comes  from  dexter  the  rieht  hand, 
because  that  is  the  member  most 
fitted  for  dexterous  execution. 

ADDRESS  signifies  properly  the 
mode  o{  address  or  of  mana^ng  one's 
self  (p.  Address), 

ABILITY  (v.  Ability)  signifies  thm 
power  of  having  or  holchng  one's  self. 

Dexterity,  says  the  Abbe  Girard,t 
respects  the  manner  of  executing 
things ;  it  is  the  mechanical  facility  of 
performing  an  office:  address  refers 
to  the  use  of  means  in  executing: 
abilitjf  to  the  discernment  of  the  things 
themselves. 

Dexterit^f  and  address  are  but  in 
fact  modes  o{  ability :  the  former  may 
be  acquired ;  the  latter  is  the  gift  of 
nature :  we  ma^  have  ability  to  any 
degree  (td.  Ability),  but  dexterity  and 
address  are  positive  degrees  of  ability. 
To  form  a  ^ood  government  there 
must  be  ability  in  the  prince  or  his 
ministers ;  address  in  those  to  whom 
the  detail  of  operations  is  entrusted ; 
and  dexterity  in  those  to  whom  the 
execution  of  orders  is  entrusted.  With 
little  ability  and  long  habit  in  trans- 
acting business,  we  may  acquire  a  c2er- 
terity  in  dispatching  it,  and  address  in 
giving  it  whatever  turn  will  best  suit 
our  purpose. 

Dexterity  lends  an  air  of  ease  to 
every  action ;  address  supplies  art  and 
ingenuity  in  contrivance;  ability  en- 
ables us  to  act  with  intelligence  and 
confidence.  To  manage  the  whip 
with  dexterity,  to  carry  on  an  intrieue 
with  address,  to  display  some  ability 
on  the  turf,  will  raise  a  man  high  in 
the  rank  of  the  present  fashionables. 

t  Vide  "  DezterU^,  adrewe,  habiHt^.** 
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appropriately  applied  to  the  dead 
languages.  A  Greek  or  Hebrew  lexi- 
con is  distinguished  from  a  dictionary 
of  the  French  or  English.  A  vocabu- 
larv  is  a  partial  kind  of  dictimiary 
which  may  comprehend  a  simple  list 
of  words,  with  or  withont  explanation, 
arranged  in  order  or  otherwise.  A 
glossary  is  an  explanatory  vocabulary^ 
which  commonly  serves  to  explain  the 
obsolete  terms  employed  in  any  old 
author.  A  nomenclature  is  literally  a 
list  of  names,  and  in  particular  refer- 
ence to  proper  names. 

TO  DIE,   EXPIRE. 

DIE,  in  low  German  doeuy  Danish 
<2oe,  from  the  Greek  di/tiv  to  kill, 
designates  in  general  the  extinction  of 
being. 

EXPIRE,  from  the  Latin  e  or  ex 

and  spiro  to  breathe  out,  designates 

the  last  action  of  life  in  certain  objects. 

She  died  every  daj  she  lived.  Rows. 

Pope  dUd  in  the  ereolai;  of  the  thirtieth  dmy 
of  Maj,  1744,  so  placidly,  that  the  altendanti 
did  not  dlacem  the  exact  time  of  hii  expiratUn* 

JOBIMOH. 

*  There  are  beings,  such  as  trees 
and  plants,  which  are  said  to  live,  al- 
tliough  they  have  not  breath ;  these 
di^^  but  do  not  expire :  there  are  other 
beingB  which  absorb  and  emit  air,  but 
do  not  live ;  such  as  the  flame  of  a 
lamp,  which  does  not  die^  but  it  ex- 
pires.  By  a  natural  metaphor,  the 
time  of  being  is  put  for  the  fife  of  ob- 
jects ;  and  hence  we  speak  of  the  date 
expiring^  the  term  expiringy  and  the 
like ;  and  as  life  is  applied  figuratively 
to  moral  objects,  so  may  death  to  ob- 
jects not  having  physical  ttfe. 

A  parltaunent  ouy  expire  by  length  of  time. 

BLACKaTOnK. 

A  dteolntioo  la  the  civil  death  of  parllaoient. 

Blacutohc 

When  Alexander  the  Great  died^  the  Grrcian 
nonardqf  expired  with  hbn.  Somi. 

TO  DIE,  V,  To  perish. 
DIET,  V.  Food, 
DIET,  V.  Assembly. 

TO   DIFFER,    VARY,    DISAGREE, 
DISSENT. 

DIFFER,  in  Latin  difero  or  dii 
findyero,  signifies  to  make  into  two. 

•  Truibln-: 


VARY,  V.  To  change,  miter. 

DISAGREE  is  literrily  not  to 
agree. 

DISSENT,  in  Latin  *  dtMBentio  or 
dit  and  Mentio,  tignifiea  to  think  or  fed 
apart  or  differently. 

Differ f  vary,  and  dieagree,  are  ap- 
plicaQe  either  to  persons  or  tfaingi; 
dissent  co  perMDS  only.  First  at  t» 
persons :  to  differ  is  the  most  genenl 
and  indefinite  term,  the  rest  are  bnt 
modes  of  difference :  we  may  differ 
from  an  V  cause,  or  in  any  degree ;  ire 
vary  only  in  small  matters ;  thus  pe^ 
sons  may  differ  or  vary  in  their  state- 
ments.  There  must  be  two  at  lent 
to  differ  ;  and  there  may  be  an  inde- 
finite number :  one  may  vary,  or  in 
indefinite  number  may  vary;  two  or 
a  specific  number  disagree :  thus  tiro 
or  more  may  differ  in  an  aoooimt 
which  they  give;  one  person  toKf 
vary  at  different  times  in  the  acGOOBt 
which  he  gives;  and  two  partialis 
individuals  disagree :  we  maj  d^tr 
in  matters  of  fact  or  speculation;  «e 
vary  only  in  matters  of  fact;  we  ^ 
agree  mostly  in  matters  of  specubr 
tion.  Historians  may  differ  m  the 
representation  of  an  affair,  and 
authors  may  differ  in  their  views  oi 
a  particular  subject ;  narrators  tMyyia 
certain  circumstances  ;  two  particnbr 
philosophers  disagree  in  aooonntiBg 
for  a  phenomenon. 

To  disagree  is  the  act  of  one  BMi 
with  another :  to  dissent  is  the  act  tf 
one  or  more  in  relation  to  a  GomBA" 
nity ;  thus  two  writers  on  the  ssfflo 
subject  may  disagree  in  their  coodn- 
sions,  because  they  set  out  fiov 
different  premises;  men  dissent tcm 
the  estabhshed  religion  of  their  oooo- 
try  according  to  tlieir  education  wd 
character. 

When  applied  to  the  ordintfj 
transactions  of  life,  differences  tOKJ 
exist  merely  in  opinion,  or  with  * 
mixture  of  more  or  less  acrimoDioi» 
and  discordant  feeling;  varitsctf 
arise  from  a  collision  of  interests;  St 
agreements  from  asperity  of  hamori 
dissensions  from  a  clashing  of  opinions; 
differences  may  exist  between  natiooS} 
and  may  be  settled  by  cool  discus- 
sions; when  variances  arise  between 
neighbours,  their  passions  often  inter* 
fere  to  prevent  accommodatioos; 
•*  Die,  espiK."* 
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ifcniof  a  fiyonlj  ooMolt  io- 
■MornthertlMh  affiMjtioiiSt 
[.  be  naoeuArily  distigtee- 
Awhan  iMiiy  menben  of  a 
fikmm  tm  aqoal.libeitj  to 
Mir  of»inions»  Uiere  will  ne- 


►c1»': 


QMuaHh  «u  re- 

talor  to  B  jMBf 

mac^MCtodlj  left  a 

vriitkw.    Tbif  con- 

tise:  thcj  IrflaHvreerf 

Joamoii. 

Che  world  with 


DmTDKII. 

H-tp  things  cii^r  is  said 
H|ip  with  respect  to  each 
rv  «f  ona  thing  in  respect  to 
JB^trno  tempers  differ  from 
j|l"and  a  person's  temper 
pUM  to  time.  Thing;s  dif- 

*  '  '  lences,  th^y  vary  m 
thus  the  genera  and 
differ  from  each 
individuals  of  each 
M^  d^er  is  said  of  every 
Mriiniifilj,   hut  disagree  is 

ft  fludi  thines  as  might 
■|.  Mrb  trees  (/i^r  from  each 
Sle  of  things,  out  two  num- 
pve  which  are  intended  to 


.\.  - 


iiifw  b  what  ctthor  reiMB  or  in* 
',  ei^  fheraiwn  cmaapt  tdl  with  ea- 

Pi  Mbr  oAcB  qrBptthiM 
A  li  Hito  BoicMi  ntara  tlot : 
ifta  tw  the  J  ^Hmvtm, 

if  l|b  Msn  Mperior  pnigeoj. 

JtBTIIf. 

iMMMifrn  Mlf"'  dottbtleM  be  itUI 
w«j«,  obC  of  vUch  wovld 
I M  heive  not  been  tovched. 


in  Latin  varkUf  probafalj  oouies  from 
varus  a  speck  or  speckle^  because  this 
is  the  best  emblem  ofvarietw. 

DIVESSmr,  in  Latin  dheraias, 
comes  from  diverio,  compoiinded  tjf 
di  and  verio,  and  signifies  to  torn 
asunder. 

MEDLEY  comes  fiY>m  the  word 
meddle,  which  is  but  a  change  from 
mngie,  ndx,  &c. 

Sifference  and  Mricfy  seem,  to  lie 
in  the  things  themselves;  diversitjf 
aud  mectfiy  ere  created  either  bj  acci- 
dent or  deiign :  the  deference  may  lie 
iu  two  oUects  only ;  a  variety  cannot 
exist  without  an  aisemMiy;  the  il^ 
ferenct  isdiioovered  by  meant  of  a 
compariioo  which  the  mind  fonns  of 
objects  to  pniveot~  confiisioii;  the 
variety  ttfikea  on  the  mind,  and 
pleases  the'iiiptpnation  widimainy 
agreeable  ftg^a^j  it  4s  oppoeea.to 
duU  ufnSooDil^ :  the  acute  obser?er 
traces  differtniciSf  however  in|Apte»  in 
the  olgect^  gf  hv  reeeaidii  pad  by 
this  meant  is  eoahled  tbdast  djem^ 
under  thtir  general  or  pardcuhr 
heads;  ^natara  afibrdt  such  an  ht* 
finite  verjeljr  in  every  t^ung  which 
exists^  that  if  we  do  not  perceive  it* 
the  fault  it  in  oonelves ;  the  diiersity 
arises  from  an  assemblage  of  oV 
naturally  contrasted)  the  media/  u 
produced  bv  au  assembla|ge  of  objects 
so  ill  suited  as  to  produce  a  Imficroui 
effect. 

Diversity  exists  in  the  tastes  or 
opinions  of  men ;  the  wmdl^  it  prcH 
duced  by  the  ooncurreooe  of  tudi 
tastes  or  opimons  as  can  in  no.  wise 
coalesce :  where  the  minds  of  men  are 
disengaged  fram  the  shackles  of  simer> 
stition  and  detpoti8in»  there  will  oe  a 
gieat  diverity  of  opinions ;  where  a 
number  of  men  come  tog^her  with 
hafaitty   we  may  expect  to 


qnBNCB,   VARIETV, 

rXRSITY,   MBDLEY. 

ittENCE  signifies  the  cause 

ofiliflering. 

DYy  finm  varUms  or  vary, 

•  yidtAh^einfd:«*INftieMFt<Uvcf«K«»vuM,¥|vnB» 


find  a  medky  ofcbaiactert;  good  tatte 
may  render  a  dtoenUy  of  color  agree- 
able to  the  eye;  caprice  or  ImuI  taste 
will  be  apt  to  fbrtn  a  ridiculous  mMey 
of  colors  and  ornaments.  A  diversity 
of  sounds  b^ard  at  a  suitable  distance 
in  the  stillnestof  the  evening,  will  have 
an  agreeable  effect  on  the  ear;  atiec^ 
/ey  of-noitesy  whether  heard  near  or 
at  a  distance^  must  always  be  harsh 
and  offensive. 
I  hMvflAM  thosgbC  IfteaMsaf  Mai 
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laid  opes,  we  »bo«U 
bftCweeo  that  of  the  wlw 
fool. 


but  Mttle   4ijgikreu» 
and  that  of  ibe 
Ammov. 


Homer  don  not  onljr  oatahloe  all  oCliar  poets 
in  the  varietjf,  Iwt  alio  fai  the  Dorelty  of  Us 
chaneteif.  Admmh* 

The  goodnmi  of  the  Sopreme  Belnir  b  no  Ifai 
•een  in  the  d£cer$ityj  thanin  themnltltndeof 
living  creatnres.  Adnmr. 

What  nnnataral  motions  and  counter-fenneBfs 
muiit  sncb  a  medley  of  intemperance  prodnoe  In 
the  bodj  I  AnnnoH. 

DIFFERENCE,  DISTINCTION. 

DIFFERENCE,  v.  Dijfference, 
variety, 

DISTINCTION,  V.  To  abstract^ 
distinguish. 

Difference  lies  in  the  thing;  dis- 
tinotton  is  the  act  of  the  person ;  the 
fbnner  is,  therefore,  to  cue  latter  as 
the  cause  to  the  eflfect ;  tlie  distinction 
rests  on    the  difference:    those  are 
equally  bad  logicians  vvho  make  a  dii- 
tinction  without  a  difference,  or  who 
make  no  distinction  where  there  is  a 
difference.    Sometimes  distinction  is 
put    for    the  ground   of  distinction, 
which  brings  it  nearer  in  sense  to  dif- 
ference,    in  which  case  the  former 
IS  a  sf»ecies  of  the  latter:  the  dif- 
ferenu  is  either  external  or  internal ; 
the  distinction  is  always  external :  we 
have  differences  in  character,  and  t/is- 
iinctions  in  dress  :  the  difference  be- 
tween profession  and  practice,  thoiieh 
▼ery  considerable,  is  often  lost  sight 
of  by   professors  of  Christianity ;  in 
the  sight  of  God,  there  is  no  rank  or 
distinction  that    will  screen    a    man 
from  the  consequences  of  unrepented 
sins. 

O  ion  of  Tjdeo*,  ceaie !  be  wlw,  and  tee 
How  rait  the  d(ff*rence  of  the  cods  and  thee. 

POPB. 

When  I  tiaa  got  into  this  way  of  thiakliif ,  r 
presently  gnw  conceited  of  the  argmBent,  and 
wasjostpveparinf  to  write  a  letter  of  adrice  to 
a  miBiber  of  parliament,  for  opeoinf  the  fhce- 
dom  of  our  towns  and  trades,  for  takiuf  away 
an  manner  of  <2ir(inct<en«  between  the  natives 
and  fore^aers. 


cor  another  mind,  signifies  expressing 
another  omnion. 

QUAHREL^  in  French  querrM, 
from  the  Latin  ^meror  to  coiiqpbi% 
signifies  having  a  complaiat  agHiit 
another. 

All  these  terms  are  here  taken  ii 
the  general  sense  of  a  differenet  oo 
some    personal   question;    the  tmm 
differtfice  is  here  as  general  and  ii* 
definite  as  in  the  former  case  (9.  A 
differ,  vary) :  a  difference,  as  diitB- 
gmshed  from  the  others^  is  genoallf 
of  a  less  serious  and  persmial  kioil; 
a  dispute  consists  not  only  of  iw 
words,  but  much  ill  blood  and  unluif 
offices ;  an  altercation  is  a  wordj[  Hh 
pute,  in  which  difference  of  opnaoD 
is  drawn  out  into  a  mnltitode  of  franb 
on  all  sides ;  quarrel  is  the  most  le* 
nous  of  all  difference,  which  kads  to 
every  species  of  violencse :    the  ^ 
Jerence  may  sometimes  arise  fnm  s 
misunderstanding,  whichmay  be  enily 
rectified  ;  differences  seldom  grow  to 
disputes  bat  by  the  fiuilt  of  both  » 
ties ;  altercations  arise  mostlr  ffom 
pertinacious  adherence  to,  and  obib- 
nate  defence o^  one's  opinions;  fusr^ 
rels  mostly  spring  from  injories  nil 
or  supposed:  differeneee  sal»ist  Ik- 
tween  men  in  an  indiTidaal  or  pobfic 
capacity ;  they  may  be  carried  oo  in 
a  direct  or  indirect  manner;  dispnto 
and  altercations  arc  mostly  condocKd 
in  a  direct  manner  between  iodifi* 
dmds ;    quarrels  may  arise   betaiit 
nations  or  individuals,  and  be  curied 
on  by  acts  of  ofiience  directly  cr  it* 
directly. 

Oncht  lesser  d^ffereneew  aUogetkr  l» 
and  estrange  those  tna  one  another,  lAa 
ancient  and  sacred  bands  nnlte  f 

I  haTeofteoheen  pleased  to  bar  diijiHtii  i 
the  Ezchan|»  adjusted  betwces 
of  Japan  and  na  aldcrmaB  of 


In  the  home  of  Peera  the  bill . 
the  same  forma  as  hi  the  other  lionsrt  aai  f  i 
jectedaomoce  notice  is  taken,  bntkpsffi*^ 
aUensto  to  pievdit  unbecoming  «ller««MNb 


DIFFERSNCKi  DISPUTE,  ALTER-  Un?ea'dwithfif«rre£r,Bndistari>Mw«kaah<b         i 

CATION,   QUAERBL.  The  conntry  kinc  hi.  pencefl  «.!■  e-ig^ 

DIFFERENCE,  v.  To  differ,  ^ ,«™„ «^ 

DISPUTE,  V,  To  argue.  DIFFERENT,   DISTINCT, 

ALTERCATION,  in  Latin  altera  RELATIVB. 

tatio  and   alterco  from  alterum  and  *  DIFFERENT,  v«  Tod^f^t^' 

•  VldeBau«e :  -DIsltaNtlra,  dlrcnlt^  sepv3itoa.» 
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WCTp  in  UAn  ikHndtu 
m^dMwgm»  (v.  To  tMrmd, 

JI4TB»^  Ih  •hhrmet. 
iMlw  M  O|^M04 10  atmilitttdl* ; 
M  iiH0irrnice  between  otjects 
1^  JSke :  Matinctnen  u  op^ 
iiyHrity;  tfaera  can  be  no 
w  wbere  tbew  ie  txdj^  one 
■■to  Mug-t  9ipartiiUm  is  op- 
ntliQfy  fBefe  can  be  no  ttpor 
olgecCs  that  coalesce 
^  Ittaj  be  d^Jfkrtnt 
r,  oriJiffincf  and  not 

tJJSpy^  ^*  >f^^^  alt(»ether 
■pMBi'|vo|^efdee  of  tfaings; 
l0^iu±m  tiw9i  as  objects  of 


iog  tUofi  into  9^^mmU  piioels ;  thm 
My  and  soul  aie  dMremi,  in  at 
madi  as  thej  have  d^fmtwi  propel^ 
ties;  tbej are  dittinet  m  as  nuun  as 
they  hiitn  marks  l^  whidi  they  magi 
be  dktimgmUdf  and  at  death  they 
will  be  i^mrate. 
Wo  bbid|«  tnB  qppraadi  joar  feSfpjgfMMnA; 

Hit  Mytvf*  tNofi  tat  tfofy  iMdtr  cftl^ 
Etch  fliNDgckni  Mfih,  ud  til  McawRfi  sO; 
Wb«t  dM'tr  lot  Aor  of  tfM  avniYiHH  baad. 
Or  biMcfy  %Ms  or  n  obeon  eMBMud, 
WboB 


aroear  either  to  the 

when  two  or  more 

opfjasone,  they  may 

'  ihey  are  not  dittinct; 

seen  as  two  or  more 

complete  in  itself^  is 

^  it  mfty  (lot  be  dif" 

irbads  are   snid  to  oei 

ran  in  different  direc- 

^isy^  may  not  be  dUtinet 

fSa^u  maj^:  on  the  other 

^"^^  are  said  to  be  distinct: 

obeenred  as  two  roads 

same  direction^  but  tbey 

a^y  pardculj^  to  be  dif- 

Stars  of  dmerent  mafp- 

in  certain  directions^  ap- 

in  which  case  they  are 

not  diitinct :  two  nooks 

A|b}ecty  and  by  the  same 

90t  written  in  continuadon 

y  are  diitinct  books^  bnt 

t^  imarate    most   in    its 
•^'  generally   dittinct',^   bat 
.IS  not  sepanUe  which  is 
hoos^  are  tepariste 
Xy^ttindt;  but  they 
be  dittinct  when  they 
ly  teoaroted :  the  dif- 
out  by  some  external 


its  begmniin^ 

\l  the  Meparate  is  that  which 

jM^  and  to  be  seen  by  itself: 

u.  a  term  ufted  only  in  deter- 
jAo  nngularity  or  plurality  of 
;  the  upfurote  only  in  rmrd 
fifaqdauty  or  to  instance  nom 
|her:  we  speak  of  haying  a  dii- 
HM^xJd,  but  of  living  in  sspo- 
iMments ;  of  diyiomg  one's 

into  duftel  haadt»  omf  sakr 


amiDBYy   VA1LIOU8. 

Au,  these  terms  are  einployed  to 
mark  anunber  (v.  To  differ ^  Mry); 
but  DIFFERED  is  the  moet  indefi- 
nite o/LmSL  dHse  eatmai  as  its  oflfioa  it 
father  to  dsfioa  the  mlit^  than  ths 
onmbar«  asd  Is  eqaally  aupihsible  to 
few  and  OMyi  itk  eppoeed  to  sin* 
f^danty,  but  tiie  otnar  toms  ai» 
emplOTed  positmly  to  eiuiwis  naap^ 
SEV]£ftA]^  fromsmr.sieBifieBspBt 
or  made  into  many;  thej  im^ 
be  either  O^v^nt  or  ^ke:  thm 
may  be  sfwnsi  different  thinp,  m 
«0eefa/tiiioi|i  alike;  'bnt  there  cannoe 
be  tever^i  myers  things,  for  the  word 
dtoert  UBufies  properly  many  djf^ 
ferent.  mpifDRY^baax  oiunder  or 
apart,  signifirs  many  scattered  or  at  a 
distance,  whether  as  it  regards  time  or 
space.  VABIOUS  expresses  not  only 
a  greater  nnmber,  bnt  a  greater  dieer* 
fi^than  all  the  rest. 

Ttm  aavM  thug  ofteo  affnts  «K^ 
ferent  peiioas  d^ffrentijf :  an  inol- 
▼idual  mny  be  affiBcted  $everal  times  in 
thesaaeawny;  or  partiealar  persona 
may  be  amstod  at  wndry  times  and 
m  diten  manners;  the  ways  m  wlndi 
men  are  adectad  are  eo  wkm  as  not 
to  admit  of  enumeration:  it  is  not 
so  mndi  to  nnderstand  d^fisraii  lan- 

Ees  as  to  ondentand  teveral  d^ 
1^  languages;  divert  modes  haye 
sqgBSsten  and  tried  for  the  good 
education  of  yooth,  but  most  of  too 
theoretical  a  nature  to  admit  of  being 
reduced  sncoessfollj  to  practice ;  an 
incorrect  wQter  omits  swidry  articles 
that  bdoog  to  a  statement ;  we  need 
not  wonder  at  the  misery  which  is  io- 
tiodoced  into  ftnulies  by  eztrayagnoa 
and  bawry,  when  we  notice  the ' 
2a2 
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DIFFICULTY. 


uitely  "Carious  allurements  for  spend- 
ing money  which  are  held  out  to  the 
young  and  the  thoughtless. 

'It  it  aitoniflilos  to  conaldir  the  different 
deenn  of  care  that  dncead  fVom  1b«  parent  to 
the  jounc,  m  far  aa  ia  abaolately  oeceaurj  for 
the  lea? Iii|;  m  poatteritt.  Addoon. 

"ne  taUbop  haa  •evertd  courts  anilnr  him,  and 
may  vbtt  at  pleasure  every  part  of  hit  diocne. 

BLACKsnOIfS. 

Ta  the  frame  and  conMitDtloD  of  the  eccleil- 
Bflttead  polHy,  there  are  divert  ranks  and  degreea. 

Blaoutomb. 

Fat  olivet  of  tundry  vortt  appear. 

Of  tunirjf  shapes  their  noctttous  berrica  bear. 

DaYDBV. 

At  land  fs  Improved  by  towinf  it  with  rart* 
nu$  seed*,  so  is  the  mind  by  ezercisies  It  with 
difllctmt  stttdip*. 

Mbimotb's  Lnrxiu  or  Pukt. 

DIFKERBNT,    UNLIKB. 

DIFFERENT  is  positiw,  UN- 
LIKE is  negative:  we  look  at  what 
is  different^  and  draw  a  comparison  ; 
but  that  which  is  unlike  needs  no 
comparison :  a  thing  is  said  to  be  dif" 
fereni  from  every  other  thing,  or  tiii- 
like  to  any  thing  seen  before;  which 
latter  mode  of  expression  obviously 
conveys  less  to  the  mind  than  the 
former. 

How  dffferftU  Is  the  view  of  past  life  la  Che 
man  who  Is  grown  old  In  knowledge  and  wisdom 
from  that  of  him  who  Is  gr^wn  old  In  ignoranee 
and  folly.  Anmsod*. 

How  far  unlike  those  chiefs  of  race  divine. 
How  vast  the  diffVencc  of  their  deeds  and  mine. 

Pope. 

DIFFICULT,  V.  Arduous. 
DIFFICULT,  V,  Hard. 

DIFFICULTIES,   EMBARRASS- 
MENTS,  TROUBLES. 

These  terms  are  all  applicable  to  a 
person's  concerns  in  life ;  out  DIFFI- 
CULTIES relate  to  the  difficult}/  (z?. 
Difficulty)  of  conducting  a  business ; 
EMBAKIIASSMENTS  relate  to  the 
confusion  attending  a  state  of  debt ; 
and  TROUBLE  to  the  pain  which  is 
the  natural  consequence  of  not  ful- 
filling engagements  or  answering  de- 
mands. Of  the  three,  difficulties  ex- 
presses the  least,  and  troubles  the  most. 
A  young  man  on  his  entrance  into 
the  wgrld  will  unavoidably  experience 
difficulties,  if  not  provided  with  ample 
means  in  the  outset.  But  let  his 
means  be  ever  so  ample,  if  he  have 


not  prudence  and  talents  fitted  for 
business,  he  will  hardly  keep  himself 
free  from  embarrassmenis^  which  are 
the  greatest  troubles  that  can  arise  to 
disturb  the  peace  of  a  man's  mind. 

YoBBf  Ceoalncham  was  iceaned  to  DiMli. 
where  he  coothived  for  Ibar  or  Ave  jeuii  waA  el 
eoursecxportnieed  all  the  HfftcuiUee  thiC  tttmi 
dhtiesaedsitnatlons.  Jomte. 

Few  men  weald  have  hei  motaliea  to  villi 
books  with  sack  emimmuamemSt  (as  Mikii 
labofed  uodeO*  Jmmm. 

Virgir^  aiekllnm,  iledtaa,  ud  the  trmMa 
he  met  with,  tamed  Us  kair  pej  bcteelhensl 
time.  Witm 

DIFFICULTY,   OBSTACLE,   IMFB- 
DIMENT. 

DIFHCULTY,  in  Latin  d^cultet 
and  difficilis,  compounded  of  the  privi- 
tive  dis  and  facilis^  firom  fatio  to  do^ 
signifies  not  tacile. 

OBSTACLE,  in  Latin  oastaoiAfl 
from  chsto  to  stand  in  the  way,  agoi- 
fies  the  thing  that  stands  in  the  wiy 
between  the  person  and  the  olgect  m 
has  in  view. 

IMPEDIMENT,  in  Latin  imftA- 
mentum  from  i)iip€^io  compooDCkd  of 
in  und  pedes,  signifying  the  thing  that 
entangles  the  feet. 

All  these  terms  include  in  their 
signification  that  which  interferei 
either  with  the  actions  or  views  d 
men:  the  difficulty*  lies  most  in  the 
nature  and  circumstances  of  the  thint 
itself;  the  obstacle  and  impedimni 
consist  of  that  which  is  exterail  or 
foreign:  the  difficulty  interferes «nth 
the  completion  of  an?  work ;  the  0^ 
stach  interferes  with  tlie  attainsMBt 
of  any  end ;  the  ImpetRment  iiiteiTa|iti 
the  progress,  and  prevents  the  escce- 
tiou  of  one*s  wishes :  the  d^fiadtji 
embarrasses,  it  suspends  the  domb 
of  acting  or  decidmg;  the  Astttk 
opposes  itself,  it  is  properiy  met  is 
the  way,  and  intervenes  betweeo  ■ 
and  our  object;  theimpecftsieii/shicUei 
and  puts  a  stop  to  our  proceedoff'* 
we  speak  of  encountering  a  d^fksigi 
surmounting  an  obstacle,  and  removinfl 
VLU  impediment :  the  diiposiuon  of  tbe 
mind  often  occasions  more  di^ffadt^ 
in  negotiations  than  the  subjects  them- 
selves ;  tlie  eloquence  of  Deroostheoci 
was  the  greatest  obstacle  whidi  Philip 
of  Macedou  experienced  in  hit  poh- 


•  Vide  Abfa^CHrwd ;  "DMknll^ 


MVFDSB. 


DILATE. 


MI 


mmt;  ignonuw  in  th9  ^  hm- 

I  abn^pD6f  ttipwidDcos  in  th6 
It^flDj  0I96CC  out  of  liis  own 


btM  itoodiMt  t  HCtlelB 
w/l&t  whkk  YMiif 


via  tiMM,  «lkl 

JoamoM. 

>,  V.  Disirustfid. 
;  tr.  Modest* 

iomiia,  PROLIX. 

Miii^tMKts  of  style  opposed 

in  Lfttin  d^funu  parti- 

toponr  oat  or  spread 

tlie  qoatity  of  being  e»- 

iix_  French     proUst^ 
signifies  to  let . 

Ij  opposed  to 

to  the  concise 

writer  is  fbud* 

kbonnds  in  epi- 

flgures^  and    illastr»> 

'&  writer  is  fond  of 

minute  details,   and 

ffi.    Diffu$ene$t  is  a 

idegiec,  and  according  to 
m ;  proHxiiy  is  a  posittve 

ttimea.  The  former  leads 
of  words  unnecessarily; 
M#tlie  use  of  phrases,  as  well 
nihtt  are  akogetber  nseless : 
V'ltyle  has  too  much  of  re- 
^  Aejwvlur  style  abounds  in 
p**  "D^fiaemn  often  arises 
'4Mb«aooe  of  ima^natioo  \ 
^^pMB  die  want  of  imagi- 
Ipft Mother  hand  the  fonMr 
'^CMiried  with  great  soper- 
\jma  Um  latter  with  great 

»aiid  other  modem  writers 
l»  imo  theeiror  of  dijfutmeu, 
■Wpdoo  snd  many  English 
raoading  him  are  chargMhle 


II  thqrue  iMMMAiC^ 
yW.  BukdL 

I  losk  Bpoa  a IrfioM Ulko^  WYtttiifnt- 
rally  kaomi  bj  the  bmw  aT  a  ttay  talfer»  to  W 
macb  MMia  taialitaMf  tftaa  a  jpnlfar  vilitn 

TO  BIFFUSB,  t;«  7*0  SpTBadi. 

BiGBBT,  t;.  Abridgement, 

TO  DIGEST^  V*  To  (UspOSC. 

DiQNmsjD,  V.  Migestip^. 
DIGNITY,  v.  Honor. 

TO  DIGRBSSi   DBVIITS. 

Both  in  tbaoriginalapd  the  accepted 
sense,  theae  word%#ex^ess  going  out 
of  the  ordinarv.  course;  out  DI- 
GRESS if  used  only  in  particular, 
and  mVIATE  in  gsoml  cases. 
We  ijjgf«noidyivnnarr«tive  whetbHT 
written  tir'ipOKen;  we  dlvialrina^' 
tions  as  fPtU  at  in  wpfds,  an  our  con- 
duct as  weU  as  in  writtngs. 

D^grm  is  awttly  taken  in  a  good 
or  indifiafoiit  sense;  demU  in  an 
indiflforaar  xst  bad  sense.  Althoqglf 
frequent  ifijgretiMaf  are  fiiulty,  yet 
occasionally  it  b  naoassagr  to.dUjgnm 
for  the  purposes,  of  oiplanatign;  ovary 
dmoitim^  is  bad,  whidi  is  not  sanc- 
tioned by  the  necessity  of  drcnok 
stances, ' 

ThaiHt  Wiitt  ta4W  T^a  of  a  Tit^  wiattaf 
to  WottM  aaA  Baattai^  Bail  ko  aaaftiiei  la  4li> 
cofer  vast  ar  kaovlaapi  air  vast  of  Mffgri^ 

Janmi. 

A  tawlBtlMi  was  takia  (ly  Iht  aathaia  of  tW 
8peolrt«r>  af  eaartlaK  «Hwal  aypaakatluB  ^ 
IWMffal  ftufkmx  to  ffeli 


ilff 
«r  taa  SM  s^ 


TO  BILATB,  EXPAND. 

DIIATi;  in  Latin  diMo  haai  di 
apart  «id  wm  wide^  that  is»  to  aHdrn 

.EXPAND,  in  Latin  a^MfeooBi* 
pounded  of  er  and^aiicie  to  ipiaad» 
from  the  Oredi  fMw  to  nppenr  or 
show,  n^pifying  to  set  fbrto  or  lay 
open  to  new  by  spreading  out. 

The  idea  of  drawing  any  thing  oat 
so  as  to  occupy  .a  greater  space  it 
common  to  theae  terms  in  oppoattioo 
to  contmcdng.  JMiU  is  an  intraa- 
sitive  verb;  e«pM4  is  tranlitiva  or 
intraasitive;  the  former  mailcs  tlm 
action  of  noy  body  within  itself;  tha 
latter  an  esoamal  action  on  a^yboiy. 
AbltddttiUi^«»tha  ndniaaoRdr 
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DILIGENT. 


DIRECT. 


air,  or  the  heart  dilates  with  joy  ; 
*  knowledge  crpands  the  mind,  or  a 
persoirs  views  expand  with  circum- 
stances. In  the  circulation  of  the 
bloud  through  the  body,  the  vessels 
are  exposed  to  a  perpetual  dilatation 
and  contraction :  the  gradual  expan- 
sion of  the  mind  by  the  regular  modes 
of  communicating  knowledge  to  youth 
it  unquestionably  to  be  desired ;  but 
the  sudden  expansion  of  a  man's 
thoughts  from  a  comparative  state  of 
ignorance  by  any  powerful  action  is 
very  dangerous. 

The  conicloQt  heart  of  charity  wimld  varm, 
JInd  hw  vide  whh  boMVolcace  dUmte, 

Tbokioii. 

The  poet  (ThomMHi)  leads  us  through  the 
appearaneee  of  thiniss  ai  they  an>  racemftally 
varied  hj  the  vIcMtadai  of  the  ytmr,  aad  Im* 
parte  to  m  to  aradh  of  Ma  mm  CBth«»laem  that 
our  tboaghti  acpand  with  his  imagery.  Jobxsom. 

DILATORY,   V.  Slotl\ 

DILIGENT,  V.  Active. 

DILIGENT,   EXPEDITIOUS, 
PROMPT. 

All  mark  the  quality  of  quickness 
in  a  commendable  degree. 

DILIGENT  from  diUgo  to  lore  (v. 
Active^dili^ent)  marks  the  interest  one 
takes  in  doing  something ;  he  is  *  dilu 
gent  who  loses  no  time,  who  keeps 
close  to  the  work.      < 

EXPEDITIOUS,  from  the  iMin 
expedio  to  dispatch,  marks  the  desire 
one  has  to  complete  the  thing  begun. 
He  who  is  expeditious  applies  himself 
to  no  other  thmg  that  offers }  he  finishe? 
every  thioEin its  turn. 

PROMPT,  from  the  Latin  promo 
to  draw  out  or  make  ready,  muks  one's 
desire  to  get  ready ;  he  is  prompt  who 
works  with  spirit  so  as  to  make  things 
ready.  Idleness,  dilatoriness,  and 
slowness,  are  the  three  defects  opposed 
to  these  three  qualities.  The  aiUgent 
man  has  no  reluctance  in  commencing 
the  labor ;  the  expeditious  man  never 
leaves  it;  the  prompt  man  brings  it 
quickly  to  on  end.  It  is  necessary  to 
be  dtiiigent  in  the  concerns  which 
belong  to  us,  to  be  expeditious  in  an^ 
business  that  requires  to  be  termi- 
nated, to  be  prompt  in  the  eieoition 
of  orders  that  are  given  to  us. 

We  mm/L  be  iUUBtnShi  ow  partfealir  eaMag 


aaatlattBa  vUeb 
it  be. 


aadcharyi,  In  that 
God  hasappoiBled  as. 


The  legeBt  asacBhkd  an  aray  wWi  his  itnl 
expediU&m^  aad  marched  to  G\uffm. 


To  him  she  hasted,  la  her  fkee  caeaie 
Came  prolapl^  aad  apoleey  too  jiroM^ 
Which,  with  blaad  vorda  at   wiU,  she  Am 
addremM. 


DILIGENT,   V.  Sedulous. 

DIM,  V.  Dark. 
TO  DIMINISH,  V.  To  obati. 
DIMINUTIVE,  V.  Liiile. 
DIOCESE,  V.  Bishopric 

TO  DIRECT,    REGULATE. 

We  direct  for  the  iutroctioa 
of  individuals.  We  HEGUIATE 
for  the  good  order  or  convenitooo  of 
many. 

To  direct  is  persooal,  it  inppoMi 
authority;  to  reguiate  ii  qen«al,it 
supposes  superior  infbrmatioB.  As 
officer  directs  the  moyementi  of  kis 
men  in  military  operationi ;  the  itew- 
ard  or  master  of  the  cetemooiei  rtpr 
lates  the  whole  coocena  of  an  euia^ 
tainment :  the  director  is  often  a  Dtt 
in  power ;  the  reguUtor  is  always  the 
man  of  business ;  the  latter  is  fr»- 
ouently  employed  to  act  under  ths 
former.  The  Bank  of  Rng^nd  his 
its  dirgdorSf  who  only  take  partin  tfae 
administration  of  the  whole ;  the  ri^ 
gulation  of  the  subordinate  pait,  sad 
of  the  details  of  business,  ii  c&tnisttd 
to  the  superior  clerks. 

To  direct  is  alwayi  osedwitkie- 
gard  to  others;  to  reguUtCj  freqosndy 
with  regard  to  ourselves.  One  POKA 
directs  another  acooidinc  to  his  Rttff 
judgpnent ;  he  regulatestuM own  con- 
duct by  principles  or  circnnistuoei. 


Cimt  thoa  with  all  a  mtwmtkh 

Oh  Atiem*  iou !  caait  tkM  tada%ellv 

111  flti  a  chlei;  who  mii^y 
DiretU  in  coandl,  tod  la  war 

8iraB|FB  dincddn  afe  brad  Is  fhe 


rf 
•» 


ntwMe    aad  dlrees  tkeat  to  latasHe  mD- 
cboaea  olOMti. 


TO  DIRECT,  V.  To  COttiud* 

DiRSCT,  V.  Straight. 


«  vide  Abbd  Oflrirt;  »PiUieat,  upOhW,  ywFt." 


muimoN. 


DUBCTLT. 


9S» 


mamf  add^w^  supbe- 

VCEimON. 
jKnON  (p.  To  dirtt$),  marks 

BESS  («•  To  mtdrm)  u  that 


SMCBIFnON  from  $up€r 
tt%  sigaffiflt  that  wbidi  u 


_  tliaie  tarms  may  be  nted 
MMihr  ^  Mch  other,  yet  they 
MMwriqr  of  Mgai&catioB,  by 
|PV|«oper  Ma  if  defined :  the 
itfre  to  direct  to  places 
l^atBOOs:  theadtbmis 
u  direct  applicatiou  to 
mtfcncrlptwn  has  inore 
ibutf;  than  the  person. 
my  be  written  or  ver- 
io  this  sense  is  always 
mnencrimtion  mnst  not 
n  W  mlher  on  or  over 
a  dUtetian  is  |;iven 
nTsearch  of  persons  and 
to  be  clear  and  parti- 
It  is  put  either  on  a 
E.'tkttsr*  or  in  a  book;  it 
J|i«ntable  to  the  station  and 
ijiftlM  penon  oddreued:  a 
Mm  it  placed  at  the  head 
^ifiiti^p  or  over  tombs  and 
h  9iig^t  to  be  appropriate. 

iiM  Ml  In  «  pMt«  chMot  tkM  Oa 
l^tyUffcttttf  rtwtfwioa,  wk« 
g»|t  wi^  111  iiiM  a  Idi^  Md  Mi^ 
r2s  f«ij  jiivi  oC  death  oaiy  bj  Che 
the  tf  r«cf<o«  of  a  letter. 


irfn  amr 


he  aUe  to  pelaC  o«t  to 
;  If  IthoeoUelCalioa, 
t^  mddrea  IL 

IienD  CmvrsBvnui. 


eanv  ie  Iheat  laece  of 

and  tupertcripHon  of  the 

^        lyrfeewhatioerer.      Sooni. 

MCnON,  OEDBR. 

CnON.  V,  To  direct. 
U^  V.To  command, 
in  ooatains  most  of  instmc- 
ti  ardtr  most  of  authonty. 
It  shonld  be  tioUowad  ;  snkrs 
It  is  necetiiry  to  >direct 
samnable  to  act ftr  them* 
(  it  naoMsary  to  ordfr  tbote 
itiattt  k  is  to  executa  the 
.To  servants  and  daldren 
Hon  moat  be  dear,  timple^ 
DJpa;  to  Sradetpec^  the 
if  bo  pMtiadar  or  gtMiiL 


Dintelttiif  extend  to  the  BBoral  COS* 
doct  of  otbaiiy  at  wall  at  the  ordinary 
ooDceru  of  lib;  m^den  art  coofiiiea 
to  the  partOMi  ooovenieiioe  of  the 
lodividoaL  A  paraat  dmrtsaddld 
as  to  kit  hehavioar  in  company,  or 
as  to  hit  oondoct  when  he  enters  lift ; 
a  ttacbar  dk^odt  bit  pupil  in  the 
fAuAcs  of  booki^  or  fai  the  distribo- 
tion  of  his  studies :  the  master  pvet 
orders  to  his  attspdants  to  be  in 
waiting^  ifar  him  at  a  certain  hour ; 
or  he  fpvet  orders  to  his  tradesmen  to 
provide  what  it  necettary. 


Thea 
GIfe 


«e  folhvM  at  <he  mCujiX 
tfCrecMew  Sw  thii 


TocaBKBlehiviiia  rayaloflee:  l»fsee«Ce 
onlnv  fe  aetls  %i  a  hiag. 


IirnVUtTLTi   IN'TAElTAiaiOnSi.Y. 

DIRECTLY  signifies  in  a  direei  or 
straight  nMBBtr. 

IlUfBDlATBLY  tigmfiit  without 
any  medim  or  interveution^ 

INSTAMTLY  and  INBTANXA- 
NEOUSLY,  ftom  iaiteia,  tigpnfiat  in 
aninttaat. 

Diredh  b  taott  apdictUa  to  the 

itantly  to  akhar  actiont  oir  events. 
IHreeikf  reian  to  tka  iatenmptioDs 
which  may  intentionally  delay  the 
commencBmaat  of  any  woik:  uatw- 

of  time  that  intervenes.    A  diligent 
person  goes  direUbf  to  his  work  j  ha 
sdfers  aocking  to  daiw  him  ande : 
good  nawt  b    kmrndwUfy   tpiwd 
abroad  apon  itt  arrival ;  aothiBg  i»» 
tervenet  Co  vtttid  it*     liMoaduliitf 
and  iaiftHiffcf,or  tias<— toaewit(y,bt^ 
mark  a  ftaok  lucctttioo  af  evanti, 
but  the  Mttor  ia  ft  modi  ttnogtr 
digrea  dwa  tba  fcrmar.    fwaiarfiiiriyj 
b  negative;  it  aapraaet tioiply  diat 
nodnac  totaniaott;  saitadlirit  pot^ 
tiva,  i^puQfing  tlia  vtryamtdngnBO- 
mtnt  IP  iifcicb  tka  tfinK  kafment. 
A.pamoo  who  b  of  ftwffliiKditpo- 
dtMogoator  not  itaaadiiriy  to  the 
atsistaooa  of  anolkar;  but  the  asdar 
of  aftctian  ku^  him  to  ty«adaa% 
to  Us  laitf,  at  ha  tatt  UM  rta^i 
A  aoiBtoii  doatnot  proceed  dirii% 
to  dratt  ft  woimd:  ketot  tttwnt 
it  m  order  to  atotrtam  ita  Httn04 
mot   of  livdy   flupdi 
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see  the  source  of  their  own  errors : 
people  of  delicate  feelings  are  in- 
stantly alive  to  the  slightest  breach 
of  decorum.  A  course  of  proceeding 
is  direct,  the  consequences  are  imtne- 
diatCy  and  the  effects  instantaneous. 

BetidM  IboMt  tbiniri  which  directly  tiOfcert  the 
itV'ft  or  danger,  and  those  which  prodaee  a  siiuU 
lar  cflect  from  a  mecbauleal  cauie,  I  know  of 
nothing  kublloie  vhicb  b  not  wise  ouMlificatlon 
of  power.  BtBKE. 

Admiration  I*  a  bhort>lked  psMloo,  (liaC  /m- 
mediatetjf  deca ji  npon  {^rowing  fAinlUar  wlih  the 
ulOect.  Addisor. 

A  painter  niu«t  hare  an  action,  not  micoewiYe, 
hnt  imtanimne-iug ;  lor  tite  time  of  a  picture  fai 
a  tdngle  momeut.  Johsiou- 

DISABILITY,  V.  hiahiUhj, 

DISADVANTAGE,  INJURY,  HURT, 
DETRIMENT,    PREJUDICE. 

DISADVANTAGE  implies  the 
absence  of  an  advantage  (r.  Advan- 
tage).    ■ 

INJURY,  in  Latin  injuria  (rom jus, 
properly  signifies  what  is  contrary  to 
Y\oht  or  justice,  but  extends  in  its 
s(*nse  to  every  loss  or  deficiency  which 
is  occasioned. 

HURT  sit;nifics  in  the  northern 
languages  beaten  or  wounded. 

DETRIMENT,  in  Latin  detriment 
turn  from  detritum  and  deterrere  to 
wear  away,  signifies  the  effect  of 
being  worn  out. 

PREJUDICE,  in  tJie  improper 
sense  of  the  word  (v.  Bias),  implies 
the  ill  which  is  supposed  to  result 
from  pr^udice. 

The  disadvantage  is  rather  the 
absence  of  a  good ;  the  injury  is  a 
positive  evil  :  the  want  of  education 
may  frequently  be  a  disadvantage  to 
a  person  by  retarding  his  advance- 
ment ;  the  ill  word  of  another  may  be 
an  injury  by  depriving  of  friends, 
llin  disadvantage,  therefore,  is  ap- 
plied to  such  things  as  ore  of  an  ad- 
ventitious nature :  the  injury  to  that 
which  is  of  essential  importance. 
Ihe  hurt,  detriment,  and  prnudice, 
are  all  species  of  injuries,  injury, 
in  general,  implies  whatever  ill  befals 
an  object  by  the  external  action  of 
other  objects,  whether  taken  in  rela- 
tion to  physical  or  moral  evil  to  per- 
sons, or  to  things ;  hurt  is  that  spe- 
cies of  injury  which  is  produced  by 
more  direct  violence;  too  close  ap- 
plicatioD  to  study  is  injurious  to  the 


health ;  reading  by  an  improper  light 
is  hurtful  to  the  eyes :  so  in  a  moral 
sense,  the  light  reading  which  a  cir- 
culating library  supplies  is  often  imi k- 
rious  to  the  morals  of  young  people ; 
all  violent  affections  are  hurtful  to 
the  mind.  The  detriment  wad  prnu- 
dice are  species  ofityury  which  adect 
only  the  outward  circumstances  of  a 

f)crsun  ;  the  former  implying  what  may 
essen  the  value  of  an  object,  the 
latter  what  may  lower  it  in  toe  esteem 
of  others.  Whatever  affects  the  sta- 
bility of  a  merchant's  credit  is  hidilj 
detrimental  to  his  interests:  wW- 
evcr  is  prejudicial  to  the  character  of 
a  man  should  not  be  made  the  subject 
of  indiscriminate  conversation. 

It  is  prudent  to  conceal  that  which 
will  be  to  our  disadvantage,  unless  we 
are  called  upon  to  make  the  acknow- 
ledgement, lliere  is  nothing  mate- 
rial that  ii>  not  exposed  to  the  injuria 
of  time,  if  not  to  those  of  actual 
violence.  Excesses  of  every  kind 
carry  their  own  punishment  with  them, 
for  they  are  always  hurtful  to  the 
body.  The  price  of  a  book  is  oftn 
detrimental  to  its  sale.  The  intem- 
perate zeal,  or  the  inconsistent  coo- 
duct  of  religious  professors  is  higlily 
prejudicial  to  the  spread  of  raligioD. 

Even  the  gieatent  actKmi  of  a  cak%nled  pv 
MM  labor  nnder  thh  rf<Ni4raiiCafir,  that  howNr 
varprUing  and  extnoidlnarj  tbey  mj  ke^  O^f 
are  no  more  th«n  what  are  expecCed  tnm  Ubi 


The  number  of  tboie  who  bj 
thonghts  become  OKlewi  h  IncoMMrffahlSi  ta 
mpect  of  then  who  are  hur^fut  to  manUad  by 
an  active  and  leitleii  dtopoiiiion.        BAinin. 

In  manj  iantancai  wo  clearlj  perfidn  iW 
more  or  lefa  knowlrd^  dlfpenaed  to  oua  wotU 
have  proved  dnrimental  to  Ut  itite.       Bun* 

That  the  heatheMhare  •pokeolhtaptalk 
Miae  lenM  of  thb  WTlnf  of  oor  Savloor  li  * 
far  from  bdaff  aoj  pr^mdin  to  tMi  uyiafi  tbit 
It  in  a  great  commendAtlon  of  tt. 


DISAFFECTION,    DISLOYALTi; 

DISAFFECTION  is  general:  DIS- 
LOYALTY is  particular ;  it  is  a  spe- 
cies of  disaffection. 

Men  are  disaffected  to  the  govem- 
ment ;  disloyal  to  their  prince.  Dii- 
affectioH  may  be  said  with  regard  to 
any  form  of  government ;  dmoyaUy 
only  with  regard  to  a  monaichv. 
Although  both  terms  are  conamonly 
employed  in  a  bad  sense,  yet  the 
former  does  not  always  convey  the 
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meaning  which  is  at- 
le  latter.  A  man  may 
to  think  himself  justified 
«  ;  but  hfi  will  never  at- 
far  an  J  thing  in  justifi- 
tloyUy,  A  usurped  go- 
ill  have  many  disaffected 
th  whom  it  must  deal 
the  best  ]^ing  may  have 
ectSy  upon  whom  he  must 
lipM'orthe  law.  Many 
tUd  to  the  usurpation  oi' 
nreil,  because  they  would 

yai  to  their  king. 

||iiBonUdfl»ira 

ita  Mftiair  for  a  leligioo ; 

htlfM  to  the  rtate 

Bri^  ■»<  snto  which  I  owe 

hb  tath  hronght  Be  out. 

Bin  JoiiHkON. 

from  the  effects  of  bto 


I  ■■tMnc  required  from  him  hot 
i(y  if  UTiag  in  qu(et.      Johnson. 

kGREB,  r.  To  differ, 

8APPEAR^   VANISH. 
kPPEAR  signifies   not  to 

I,  in  French  evanoir,  Latin 
rvaneteo,  compounded  of  e 
in  Greek  ^j-ttv-^-  to  appear, 
pi  out  of  sight. 

rir  comprehends  no  par- 
of  action ;  to  vanish  in- 
tbe  idea  of  a  rapid  motion. 
Umppears  either  gradually 
T  t  it  vanishes  on  a  sudden. 
lUappears  in  the  ordinary 
things;  it  vanishes  by  an 
Gouty  a   supernatural  or  a 
rer.    Any  object  that  re- 
noves  away  will  soon  disap- 
fiiiry  teles  things  are  made 
Jm  instant  they  are  beheld. 
tear   is    often  a  temporary 
•  vanisky  generally  conveys 
if  being  permanently  lost  to 
The  stars  appear  and  (fiV 
the  firmament;   lightning 
irith  a  rapidity  that  is  un- 

nu  aeroM  tb*  ethereal  f  pM«, 
9m*d  ud  comeU  took  their  plMflb 

DaTDBa. 

wia  laoMBtlBi;  tUa  raddeB  deaok^ 
Id  btan  made  before  me,  the  whole 
«  Addooic. 


TO   DISAPPROVK,   DISLIKE. 

To  DISAPPROVE  is  not  to  ap- 
prove, or  to  think  not  good. 

To  DISLIKE  is  not  to  like,  or  to 
find  unlike  or  unsuitable  to  one*9 
wishes. 

Disapprffce  is  an  act  of  the  judge- 
meuc ;  dislike  is  an  act  of  the  will. 
To  approve  or  disapprove  is  peculiarly 
the  part  of  a  superior,  or  one  who  de« 
tcmiines  the  conduct  of  others;  to 
dislike  is  altogether  a  personal  act^ 
in  which  the  feelings  of  tne  individual 
are  consulted.  It  is  a  misuse  of  the 
judgement  to  disapprove  where  we 
need  only  dislike ;  it  is  a  perversion 
of  the  judgement  to  disapprove,  be- 
cause we  dulike. 

The  poem  (Bameon  Agoaiites)  haa  a  begfai- 
n\DZ  and  aa  end,  whkh  Aristotle  himself  conU 
not  have  dtaappntti^  hvClt  mast  he  allowed  to 
want  a  middfe.  Jomnon. 

The  roan  of  pMee  will  bear  with  maoj  whoae 
opialooa  or  pnctkea  he  tfistf/bet,  withoat  aa 
op«w  and  vIoleaC  mptoir.  Btua. 

DISASTER,  V.  Calamity. 


[SAPPOINT,  V.  To  defeat. 
'PROBATION,  V.  DispleOi' 


TO  DISAVOW,  DENY. 

To  DISAVOW  is  to  avow  that  a 
thing  is  not ;  to  DENY  (v.  To  deny) 
is  to  assert  that  a  thing  is  not. 

The  ditaoowal  is  a  general  decla- 
ration; the  denial  is  a  particular 
assertion ;  the  former  is  made  volim- 
terily  and  unasked  for,  the  latter  is 
always  in  direct  answer  to  a  cham : 
we  disoMW  in  matters  of  general  u- 
terest  where  truth  only  is  concerned ; 
we  deny  in  matters  of  personal  interest 
where  the  character  or  feelings  are 
implicated. 

What  is  dmmmed  is  generailj  in 
support  of  truth;  what  is  cteiiied  may 
often  be  in  direct  violation  of  truth : 
an  honest  mind  will  always  dUevom 
whatever  has  been  erroneously  attri- 
buted to  it;  a  timid  person  some- 
times demiei  what  he  knows  to  be 
true  from  a  fear  of  the  consequences : 
many  persons  have  disavowed  being 
the  author  of  the  letters  which  are 
known  under  the  name  of  Junius; 
the  real  authors  who    have   denied 
their  concern  in  it  (as  doubtless  they 
have)  availed  themselves  of  the  sab* 
terfuge,  that  since  it  was  the  affair  of 
severely  no  one  individually  oonkl  csdl 
himself  tbeautlior. 
8 
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DISCOVER. 


DISCREDIT. 


mences  his  poem  with  the  tirife  that 
took  pluce  hetween  Agamemnon  and 
AchiUes. 

Ditcord  may  arise  from  mere  dif- 
ference of  opinion ;  ttrife  is  in  general 
occasioned  by  some  matter  of  per- 
sonal interest:  discord  in  the  councils 
of  a  nation  is  the  almost  certain  fore- 
mnner  of  its  ruin ;  the  common  prin- 
ciples of  politeness  forbid  ttrife  among 
persons  of  good  breeding. 

Good  Hokv'b!  what  dbe  effeeig  ttom  dvll  dUe^rd 
flow.  Drtdbii. 

LvC  B0O  (Mr  dijt  la  uxntAemttr^  employ, 
Wt  la  (tenial  peooe  sad  coofUot  joy.       Pone. 

DISCORD)  V.  Dissension, 
TO  DISCOVER,  V.  To  detect. 

TO  DISCOVER,  MANIFEST. 
DECLARE. 

DISCOVER    signifies    simplj    to 
take  off  the  coverin|;  from  any  thing. 

MANIFEST  signifies  tomakefnani- 
Jest  (o.  Apparent), 

DECLARE  (v.  To  declare). 

llie  idea  of  making  known  is  con* 
veyed  by  all  these  terms ;  but  discover 
expresses  less  than  manifest^  and  that 
than  declare :  we  discover  by  indirect 
meant  or  signs  more  or  less  doubtful ; 
we  numtfett  by  unquestionable  marks; 
we  declare  by  express  words :  talents 
and  dispositions  discaoer  themselves ; 
particular  feelings  and  sentiments 
manifest  themselves;  facts,  opinions, 
and  sentiments  are  declared:  chil- 
dren early  discover  a  turn  for  some 
particular  art  or  science ;  a  person 
manifests  his  regard  for  another  by 
unequivocal  proofs  of  kindness;  a 
person  of  an  open  disposition  is  apt 
to  declare  his  sentiments  without  dis- 
guise. 

Things  are  sud  to  discover^  persons 
only  manifest  or  declare  in  the  proper 
sense ;  but  they  may  be  used  figura- 
tively :  it  is  the  nature  of  every  thing 
sublunary  to  discover  symptoms  of 
decay  more  or  less  early ;  it  is  parti- 
culany  punful  when  any  one  mani- 
fests an  unfriendly  disposition  firom 
whom  we  bad  reason  to  expect  the  con- 
trary. 

Stfcnl  bnite  cfMtum  tflioowr  la  tii«f}rae- 
tioai  ■owrthing  Uke  a  fiUot  gUmnwriof  of  rcuoa. 

Adiumn. 


At  DO  tint  perlitps  did  Ckt  liiUatew 

>WC  a  man  teadv  ntnd  to  that  

prtMipIo  of  Bildih  OMNllbiUonl  pdHey.in- 
ditarj  nMoare^,  thaa  at  tbe  ttaM  oTthei 

tiOB. 


LaHtoM.  Bojor,  and  Fwel,  partfcjirti 

ottotft  who    coMMBdtd  bodiaa  of  tiwp  h 
Walas,  voB  the  tot  Ckat  d^Umred 


TO  DISCOVER,  V.  ToJM. 

TO  DISCOVER,  t;.  To  tmcover^ 
TO  DISCOURAGE,  V.  To  deter. 
TO  DISCOURSE,  V,  To  ^)edu 

DISCREDIT,   DISGRACE,   RB- 
PROACH,   SCANDAL. 

DISCREDIT  signifies  the  kw  of 
credit ;  DISGRACE,  tbe  loss  of  gnoe, 
favor  or  esteem ;  REPROACH  stmdi 
for  the  thing  that  deserves  to  be  fv- 
proached;  and  SCANDAL  for  tht 
thine  that  eives  scandal  or  ofieooe. 

The  conduct  of  men  in  their  vanou 
relations  with  each  other  may  give 
rise  to  the  unfiivourable  sentimeot 
which  is  expressed  in  common  by  tfaeie 
terms.  Tmngs  are  said  to  reflect  ib- 
credit,  or  disgrace  to  bring  reprosck 
or  scandal,  on  the  individual.  Hwm 
terms  seem  to  rise  in  sense  one  opoo 
the  other :  disgrace  is  a  stronger  teim 
than  discredit ;  reproach  than  Oh 
grace  ;  and  scandal  than  rmrmclL 

Discredit  interferes  wi£  a  msn's 
credit    or    respectability;     dimteos 
marks  him  out  as  an  object  of  oofr* 
vorable  distinction;   reproach  mskcs 
him  a  subject  of  reproad^nl  oonvR^ 
sation ;  scandal  makes  him  an  dged 
of  offence  or  even  abhorrence.   Ai 
regularity  in  hours,  regularity  in  btbits 
or  modes  of  living,  regularity  in  paj^ 
ments,  are  a  cremt  to  a  family ;  lo  a 
any  deviation  from  this  order  to  it> 
discredit :  as  moral    rectitude,  kind- 
ness, charity,  and  benevolence,  sens 
to  ensure  the  good-will  and  eeteoBof 
men ;  so  do  instances  of  un&ir  deil- 
ing,  cruelty,  inhumanity,  and  an  on* 
feeling  temper,  tend  to  the  disfradci 
the  offender:    as    a  life    ot  distil' 
guished  virtue  or  particular  initsiK** 
of  moral  excellence  may  cause  a  ibib 
to  be  spoken  of  in  strong  terms  of, 
commendation ;  so  will  flagrant  sno- 
cities  or  a  course  of  inunorality  csttf* 


DISCREDIT. 


DISCUSS. 
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I   and    himself  to   b«   the 
ilgect  of  reproach  :   as  the 
of  a  Christiatf  with  a  con- 
■ctice  is  the  greatest  oma- 
^  a  man  can  put  on ;  so  is 
Bsion  with  an  inconsistent 
the  greatest  deformity  that 
tnessed;  it  is  calculated  to 
vmdal  on  the  religion  itself 
m  of  those  who  do  not  know 
ts  intrinsic  excellences. 
iit  depends  much  on  the  cha- 
cumstances,  and  situation  of 
f  ducredit  and  those  who  arc 
^  Those  who  are  in  respon- 
itioDSy  and  have  had  confi- 
iMed  in  them,  must  have  a 
laard  over  their  conduct  not 
dUcrtdit    on    themselves : 
depends  on  the   temper  of 
nds  as  well  as  collateral  cir- 
nj    where  a  nice  sense  of 
opiietY  is   prevalent  in  any 
Ijy    disgrace  inevitably    at- 
\  deviation  from  good  morals. 
and  tcandal  refer  more  im- 
to  the  nature  of  the  actions 
character  of  the  persons;  the 
ing  employed  in  general  mat- 
latter  mostly  in  a  religious 
D :  it  is  greatly  to  the  (/it- 
all  heads  of  public  institu- 
en  they  allow  of  abuses  that 
rith  tne  good  order  of  the 
Mnty  or   divert  it  from  its 
irpose :  in  Sparta  the  slight- 
perance  reflected  great  dit- 
ne  offender :  in  the  present 
the  views  of  men  on  Chris- 
1  its  duties  are  so  much  more 
d  than  they  ever  were,  it  is 
h  to  every  nation  that  con- 
raffic  in  the  blood  of  its  fcl- 
ires :  the  blasphemous  indc- 
which  religious  enthusiasts 
in  the  excess  of  their  zeal  is 
to  all  sober-minded  Chris- 


OB  li  made  np  vbolly  of  tte  dove 
ml  irraie  of  the  lerpent  Id  bh  com- 
icnnnifi  ridicnloQi  In  manj  clrcum- 
I  lift,  and  very  often  dUcrediU  hk 

AonnoN. 

tke  vnkt  vhb   tloleta  onca   wtre 

toien  ind  thorni  dtagrace    the 
id.  Drtdsx. 

J  of  Mar;**  penecotfcmrqaalled  (be 
se  (yrantP  wbo  bafe  broa  the  re- 
Bkan  oftCur*.  Robxhtiox. 


Ob !  badft  tboa  djM  vbea  flrat  thoa  mvM  tbt 

Or  d>*d  at  IcMC  bcToie  thy  avptinl  rile; 

A  hKter  Tale  tban  Taiolj  thnt  to  boevl. 

And  fly  theiomdml  of  tbe  Tntiu  boit.      Pope. 

DISCRETION,  V.  Judgement. 

TX>  DISCRIMINATE,   V.  To  £&- 

tinguish. 

DISCRIMINATION,       V.      DiV 

cemTTient. 

TO   DISCUSS,    EXAMINB. 

DISCUSS,  in  Latin  diicusnu  par- 
ticiple of  ditcutiOf  signifies  to  shake 
asunder  or  to  separate  thoroughly  so 
as  to  see  tbe  whole  composition. 

EXAMINE,  in  Latin  examino 
comes  from  ejeamem  tbe  middle  beam 
or  thread  by  which  the  poise  of  the 
balance  is  held,  because  tbe  judge- 
ment holds  the  balance  in  exaroming. 

The  intellectual  operation  expresMd 
by  these  terms  is  applied  to  objects 
that  cannot  be  immeaiately  discerned 
or  understood,  but  they  vary  both  in 
mode  and  decree.    Di$emiiam  n  alto- 
gether carried  on  by  verbal  and  per- 
sonal   communication ;    ejowunatiom 
proceeds  by  reading,  reflection,  and 
observation ;  we  often  examine  there- 
fore by  diicuuian,  which  is  properly 
one  mode  of  examimaiion :  a  dUciusicn 
is  always  carried  on  by  two  or  more 
persons ;  an  examinatioH  may  be  car- 
ried on  by  one  only:  politics  are  a 
frec^uent  though  not  always  a  pleasant 
subject  of  diKuaum  in  social  meet- 
ings: complicated  questions  cannot  be 
too  thoroughly  examined ;  diiauntm 
serves  for  amusement  rather  than  for 
any  solid  purpose ;  the  cause  of  truth 
seldom  derives  any  immediate  benefit 
from  it,  althou^  the  minds  of  men 
may  become  invigorated  by  a  collision 
of  sentiment :  examinatum  is  of  great 
practical  utility  in  the  direction  of  our 
conduct :  all  decisions  must  be  pai^ 
tial,  unjust,  or  imprudent,  which  are 
made  without  previous  examtuUioH. 

A  country  fHlov  dtatiofnUin  hlmnelf  ■• 
much  In  tbe  cb«rcb->an1  a«  a  eltfaen  does  npon 
tbe  change;  the  wbole  perlth  poUtIca  betaffKvae- 
ralljr  ditcusitd  In  that  place  eltber  after  < 
or  brftfre  the  bell  ring^  Ai 


Men  follow  tMr  Indlnationt  wilhont  enmUn- 
ing  wbethrr  tbere  be  anj  prlnciplea  wbkk  the^ 
ovcMto  form  Tor  reenlatinc  tbelr  condocf, 

■LAia. 


360        DISENGAGE. 


DISHONEST. 


DISDAIN,  t».  Haughtiness. 
TO  DISDAIN,  2'.  To  omtemn. 
j}isD\iS¥Vi^v.ContemptuouSn 
DISEASE,  V.  Disorder. 

DISEASED,   V.  Sick. 

TO   DISENGAGE,    DISENTANGLE, 
EXTRIGATE. 

DISENGAGE  signifiea  to  make 
free  frnm  an  engagement, 

DISENTANGLE  is  to  get  rid  of 
an  entanglement, 

EXTUICATE,  in  Latin  extricahu, 
from  ex  and  tt-iea^  n  hair^  or  noose, 
signifies  to  g^  as  it  were  out  of  a 
uoose.  As  to  engage  signifies  siinplj 
to  bind,  and  entangle  signifies  to  bind 
in  an  iuTolved  manner,  to  disen* 
tangle  is  naturally  applied  to  matters 
of  greater  difficulty  ana  perplexity  than 
to  disengage :  and  as  the  term  extri- 
cate includes  the  idea  of  that  whidi 
would  hold  fast  and  keep  within  a 
tight  involvement,  it  is  employed  with 
respect  to  matters  of  the  greatest  pos- 
sible embarrassment  and  intricacy, 
we  may  be  disengaged  from  an  oath ; 
disentangled  from  pecuniary  difficnl- 
ties  i  extricated  from  a  suit  at  law :  it 
18  not  right  to  expect  to  be  disengaged 
from  alT  the  duties  which  attach  to 
men  aa  members  of  society :  he  who 
enters  into  disputes  about  contested 
property  must  not  expect  to  be  soon 
disentangled  from  the  law:  when  a 
general  has  committed  liimself  by 
coming  into  too  dose  a  contact  with 
a  veiy  superior  force,  he  may  tliink 
binuellf  fortanate  if  he  can  extricate 
himself  firom  his  awkward  situation 
with  the  loss  of  half  his  army. 

In  old  ige  the  Tolce  of  natarp  callii  jon  to 
Imsb  to  ockcn  the  boitte  and  contfst  of  the 
liOffM,  tad  cndaally  to  Mtaigmft  yoanelwa 
from  a  baidon  which  h«floe  to  neeed  imr 
•Ireiictb. 


Ssrace  flddom  appeartd  to  ht  meUndMlj 
btC  when  tome  radden  Disfortone  had  falleo 
■pea  Mm,  and  even  then  In  a  few  momentg  he 
would  dlMnloivIe  hlmaelf  from  hia  perplezl^. 

Jouxaon. 

NatiM  Mt  iCa  taabOity  to  exMemte  Kfelf 
ftom  the  eonaevwacea  of  guilt;  the  Goapel  le- 
Tcala  the  plan  or  Divine  laterpoaiUoa  and  aid. 

BLkim. 

TO  DISENTANGLE,   V.  To  dlS- 

engage. 


TO  DISFIGURE,  V*  To  defoce. 
TO  DiSGRACB,  v.  To  obose, 
TO  DiSGRACSy  V.  To  degrade, 
TO  DisGRACSy  V.  To  discredit, 
TO  DISGRACE,  v.  To  dishonor, 
TO  DISGUISE,  V.  To  conceaL 

DISGUST,  LOATHING,  NAUSEA. 

DISGUST,  from  dis  and  gust,  is 
Lntin  gustus,  the  taste,  denotes  d» 
aversion  of  the  taste  to  an  object. 

IX)ATHING,  V.  To  abhor. 

NAUSEA,  in  Latin  nauseoj  fioD 
the  Greek  ^ivc  a  ship,  denotes  pio- 
perly  sea  sickness. 

Disgust  is  less  than  loatkinx,  and 
that  than  nausea.  When  apffed  to 
sensible  objects  we  are  disgusted  with 
dirt :  we  loathe  the  smell  of  food  if  we 
have  a  sickly  appetite;  we  nasueete 
medicine:  and  when  applied  meta- 
phorically, we  are  disgusted  with  •fie^ 
tation  :  we  loathe  the  endeannenti  of 
those  who  are  offensive :  we  iimieste 
all  the  enjoyments  of  life,  after  baring 
made  an  utemperate  nse  of  them,  MB 
discovered  their  inanity. 


Inoiamentios  of  namplea  to 

•Itloa  which  nobodj  dented,  aa  it  waa  ftMi  Ai 
heghiabis  inpcrflBova,  mnit  qnlek^  fnar  dih 
guiting,  Jfl 

Thna  winter  Mb, 
A  hcary  gloom  oppmalve  o'er  the  world, 
Throagh  Batnre  ihcddtaK  Inflneaae  aiallp, 
TheMwJormandkalahlm,  tomOHrngmh 


Th' irrraolidMe  dl. 

So  (:entle  lato  and  hkadbbln^,  la  lends 
Of  rancid  bile  oVi  flows :  what  tamalls 
What  borrofs  rbe,  were  WMiaeaMa  fo 


DISGUST,  V.  Dislike. 

TO  DISHEARTEN,   t/.  Toddtf* 

DISHONEST,    KNAVISH. 

DISHONEST  marks  the  contnry 
to  honest :  KNAVISH  marks  the  like- 
ness to  a  knave. 

Dishonest  characterizes  simply  the 
mode  of  action:  kna^fish  charactenm 
the  agent  as  well  as  the  action :  what 
is  dishonest  violates  the  established 
laws  of  man ;  what  is  hiavish  sup- 
poses peculiar  art  and  design  iutoe 
accomplishment.  It  is  dishonest  va 
take  any  thing  from  another  which 
does  not  belong  to  one ;  it  is  knaicisk 


nnvoHDR. 


am 


t^htf  inati  or  Mtifio^  or  hf 
|«i  the  ooofidanoi  of  anochsr. 

Mfy  nmm  of  Moanty;  but 

aot  trust  omelvis  in  the  com* 

hmrfrf  |Mopie  if  we  do  not 


'»•» 
*••■ 


flbr 


toll. 


b  ¥U 


of 


Mn-' 


IMfOB 


1>IS6RACB»    SHAME. 
wgBiAet  what  does 


i^piififlt  whet  pvedooei 

Sli  sore  than  dttibmr, 
idhnee.  The  liif jfrocc  it 
theee  who  are  not  ten- 
^Htkomor,  and  the  ihame 
ore  not  sensible  of  die 
tinder  mind  is  alire 
those  who  yield  to  thmr 
^  jor  aro  hardened  in  their 
iSMiia^  are  alilEe  insensible  to 
l^rdhMK.  l>iiAeRor  is  seldom 
■Monoa  of  any  offence,  or 
iMh  imy  intention  of  puni^ 
fito  nostiy  in  the  consdousness 
lAmdaal.  Dii^roce  and  sAosm 
i'dS^KCt  ooosequences  of  niie» 
Hk  Jnt  iiurmce  attaches  to  tibe 
IflilwhidU  lowers  a  person  in 
U^MWi  9hame  to  tbat  which 
yjll  in  the  eyes  of  others :  the 
biirs  so  degrading  nor  so  en- 
rHVlioe  as  the  iatm :  a  citiaen 
mjtkkmor  not  to  be  chosen  to 
AiNS  of  trast  and  honor  for 
h*  oonsiders  himself  eligible : 
jliMi  ■!  f  to  a  schooi-boy  to  ho 
ilialowsst  in  his  dass,  which 
into  sAdJne  if  it  bni^ 


i^iidi  he  ia  toaNtinea  pot  in  thn  fro- 
sence  of  bis  fellow-soldiers. 

As  e|Htbets  thc^  likowito  mo  in 
sens%  and  era  diifyiishad  byoChe# 
cbaracteristics :  a  disiewomllg  aodon 
b  that  wte3i¥ioinias  the  ntfaajtoaf 
honor;  a  dkigtm^  neoon  ii  thai 
which  rsiectBtfiimce;  a  ^mmfklm^ 
tioniashnt  of whioh ono  oiMAft  to  %a 
ftJIyselawsdr  it  ia  aaiy  Mkmm'M$ 
for  a  man  not  tokoe^lutwnri;  virjp 
HigMieMiK  n  Mdeman  Id  bimh 
data  with  thoeo  who  are  his  inMara 
in  station  and  edocation ;  ym  il  war 
>ifbrhhnioneahbfanltaniii»^ 
iasnoawMT  tha  lonar  oitei  only  So 

miskad  Shan  than  their  doty  r  aipaiy 
son  is  likowiso  said  to  he  dislsnei^fc 
who  is#Miad  to  farina  dMonerapon 
himselfi  fat^jdngsonfi  are  difynce 
fid  or  iMm^  9  n  dmoMreUs  man 
tfendett  hiqmlf  anoutcMtanont  Ub| 
eqoab;  totanlBt^diett  dsecaodto  Ui 
inieiioi%  omow  whaai  ho  nay  haoMMi 
fonutinrwlthtEe  dkgneMwui  dm 
thtrnMi  wmL^xmAnAaa  Are  afito 
to  whasiiiiMensMMii  OMft  ofal 
stationom  ABfo  to  thot  whttik  1i  ft 
them  dteriaoefb^  ortDthats^ddhii 
in  itself Moa^mlr  die  tenia  of  idpt 
is  dSsftoMroUe  is  to  te  enparior  wial 
the  sento  of  the  dJi|frace^  b  to  tho 
inferior;  hot  the  tense  of  what  b 
9lmm^  u  independent  of  lank  or 
station^  and  forms  a  part  of  thatoond 
sense  which  b  bherent  in  ihe  hrsvt 
of  oteiy  nttional  creature*  Whuaser 
therefore  cherisfani  in  UnMlf  a  lively 
sense  of  iHiat  b  dUbwsMUror  dlb^ 
grmc^  b  fKJmMf  aKara  offeror 
ittint  anrduna  rlMt  ii  iltwrtiir 
rtefhslnnetoMb 


^mm  fS  diaJkuuit  a£tA  ai  a  land* 
■snlvs  to  the  discharge  of  one's 
ihtfoar  q£  di$graQ€  or  dmme 
to  presont  the  commiasion  of 
m  orimet.  A  soldier  feab  it  a 
r  not  to  he  pboed  at  the  post 

a  hat  he  b  not  always  sofii* 
M  10  the  iUgrme^  of  haniig 
s^«or  b  he  deUMXod  feom  hb 


DnmcLiNATRm,  v.  Diskke. 
TO  »isK>»it  V.  To  iepmmU, 

TD  BISJOimV  DISMBMBBR. 

maiOINT  s^Difiat  to  tepacataat 
thoiidnL 
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DISLIKE. 


DISLIKE. 


DISMEMBER  signifies  to  separate 
the  members. 

The  tenns  here  spoken  of  derive 
their  distinct  meaning  and  appli- 
cation from  the  signification  of  the 
words  joint  and  member,  A  limb  of 
the  body  may  be  di^ointed  if  it  be  so 
put  out  of  the  joint  that  it  cannot 
act  {  but  the  body  itself  is  dismem" 
bered  when  the  different  limbs  or  parts 
are  separated  firom  each  other.  So  in 
the  metaphorical  sense  our  ideas  are 
said  to  be  ditfointed  when  they  are  so 
thrown  out  of  their  order  that  they  do 
not  fall  in  with  one  another:  and 
kingdoms  are  said  to  be  dismembered 
whore  any  part  or  parts  are  separated 
from  the  rest. 

AKniS  the  woods,  atone  the  moorWi  ftai, 
Sl^tte  «d  geniBft  of  tke  coaioK  storm. 
And  op  amoof  tbe  luoie  di^ainted  cliff*. 

Tboxiov. 

Where  »hall  I  find  bit  corpie !  Wlai  earth  tui- 

talns 
Bli  tfuk  dUmembered  and  hit  cold  rrmalns  ? 

Drtssv. 

And  yet  dcladed  man, 
A  icfM  of  cniflf  disjointed  vUoof  part. 
And  biohea  riamhefa,  rbm  lUll  rawlv>d, 
WMh  aev  fluth^  hopei  to  run  the  giddy  round. 

Thoiuon. 

The  kingdom  of  Ra>t  Saxony  was  ditmtm' 
hertd  from  that  of  Kent.  Hume. 

DISLIKE,  V.  Aversion. 

TO  DISLIKE,  V.  To  Disapprove. 

DISLIKE,   DISPLEASURE, 

DISSATISFACTION,    DISTASTE, 

DISGUST. 

DISLIREy  v.  Aversion, 

DISPLEASURE  signifies  the  op- 
posite to  pleasure. 

DISSATISFACTION  is  the  oppo- 
site to  satistaction. 

DISTASTE  is  the  opposite  to  an 
agreeable  taste. 

Dislike  and  dissatisfaction  denote 
the  feeling  or  sentiment  produced 
either  by  persons  or  things :  displea- 
sure, that  produced  by  persons  only : 
distatte  and  disgust,  that  produced  by 
things  only. 

In  r^ard  to  persons,  dislike  is  the 
sentiment  of  equals  and  persons  un- 
connected; displeasure  and  dissatis- 
faction, of  superiors,  or  such  as  stand 
in  some  sort  of  relation  to  us.  Strangers 
may  feel  a  dislike  upon  seeing  each 
other ;  parents  or  masters  may  feel 


diipUature    or    ditmiiffaetiou :    the 
ibnner  sentiment    is   occasioned  by 
tlieir  supposed    fiuilts   in  character; 
the  latter  by  their  sii(q>08ed  defectire 
services,    i  dislike  a  person  far  his 
assumption  or  loquacity  ;  I  am  dis- 
pleased  with  him  tor  his  carelessiWHi 
and  dissatisfied  with  his  labor.    Tbe 
displeasure  is  awakened  by  whatever 
is  done  amiss  :  the  diseatisfaetion  is 
caused  by  what  happens  amiss  or  con- 
trary to  our   expectation.     Aoooid- 
ingly  the  word  disiotisfactioB  is  not 
connned  to  persons   of  a  jpartjcolar 
rank,  but  to  the  nature  of  the  con- 
nexion which  subsists  between  them. 
Whoever  does  not  receive  wliat  thqr 
think  themselves  entitled  to  from  an- 
other are  dissatisfied.    A  semat  mtv 
be  dissatisfied  with  the  treatment  bs 
meets  with  from  his  master ;  and  miT 
be  said  therefore  to  express  dtstatis' 
faction,  though  not  displeamrt. 

The  jealoai  maa  li  not  indeed  aagiy  If  yn 
ditHke  another;  hut  if  you  dad  thoae  Aahi 
which  are  foaod  in  hit  own  chaiacter,  yen  A* 
cover  noC  only  yoor  dUWte  of  another  hat  if 
hlnwlf. 


The  thieatentagi  of  coMdence  lumal  te  ttt 
■inner  nome  deep  and  darli  naUgnilj  i  iiaHlBid 
in  gailt,  which  hat  drawn  npon  hia  head  mck 
high  di^lamtre  from  hcaTen.  Buu* 

I  do  not  like  to  tee  any  thing  dflOnyed;  uj 
Told  In  Mclety.  It  was  therefore  with  aotf^ 
appointment  or  diMOti^acHon  that  my 
vatlon  did  not  pre*ent  to  me  any 
vice  in  the  noblene  of  Fnnce. 


In  regard  to  things,  ditUht  is  s 
casual  foeliug  not  arising  frpm  an^ 
specific  cause.  A  dissatufketion  n 
connected  with  our  desires  and  expf»> 
tations:  we  dislike  the  performanct 
of  an  actor  from  one  or  many  cauMSf 
or  from  no  apparent  causa ;  bat  kv 
are  dissatitfied  ivith  his  performanoe  if 
it  fall  short  of  what  we  were  led  to 
expect.  In  order  to  lessen  tbe  nomber 
of  our  dislikes  we  ought  to  endeavoor 
not  to  dislike  vriihont  a  canae;  andia 
order  to  lessen  our  diesaiitfitetitm  «a 
ought  to  be  moderate  in  our  expecta- 
tion. 

Dislike,  distaste,  and  disgust,  me 
on  each  other  in  their  significatioB. 
The  distaste  is  more  than  the  disUksi 
and  the  disgitst  more  than  the  ^ 
taste.  The  dislike  is  a  partial  faeliiKr 
(|uickly  produced  and  quickly  subskl- 
ing;  the  distaste  is  a  settled  Mint; 
gradually  produced,  aad  pennaiient  '^ 


Diama^ 
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I  :tlil  likgmi  is  eillMr 


.-fvodbotd^  bot  ftronger 
Tthe  two  odMfB. 
■f*' great  shwre  in  our 
dUhet:  4ittasU  deponds 

Klo  which  the  cooiti- 
Mid  mentally  is  ez- 
aC  mmm  its  origin  to  the 
Me  and  their  nataral 
ifie  minds  of  men.  A 
l^jtfif/ite  his  playthiiMB 
IjpareBt  cause  for  the 
■Itinent:  after  a  long 
M  will  frequentlj  take  a 
lIM  or  the  amasements 
ribrded  him  much  plea- 
ii  iadecent  or  filthj  is  a 
fidiiguti  to  every  person 
k  not  depraved.  It  is 
lHa  nofotiuded  dislikes ; 
lOHnreicoroe  a  strong  dis- 
iMaeaUe  to  divert  our 
»  •Igects  calculated  to 

If  Vf  tW  priesthood  h  (mputod 
Ml  I  tMnk  bj  Brown,  tn  a  r<>- 
wbra  be  lolkltrd  ordl> 

JOHNMH. 


tfiroii;(b  frrqvent  «af  Hjr 
f  ^Udtv,  wortit  •  ditUule  m.wA 
I  aM  of  aea,  poctjr  cbeetolh 
Iflwl,  ebantln^  UihiKV  ni«  and 

Bacom. 
i.aMMnrj  to  be  tbown,  iboald 

JOHHSON. 

DISINCLINATION. 

«,i>ifli7re. 
[NATION  is  the  reverse 

(v»  Attachment ). 
llies  to  what  one  has  or 
NM^a  only  to  what  one 
Uke  the  thing  we  have, 
b  the  thing ;  but  we  are 

do  the  thing, 
•en  similar  feeling  that 
pee.    The  disinclitrntion 

degree  of  dislike  ;  the 
•onething  contrary ;  the 

does  not  amount  to 
a  absence  of  an  inclina- 
bot  a  disobliging  temper 

to  comply  with  reason- 
;  bat  the  most  obliging 
Ay  have   an  occasional 

to  ootnply  with  a  parti- 

m  wMk  inlz*d  appkuife^ 
Off  rfiilifrrtbf  mno 

DftTDBV. 

•  a  waft  abtkt  m  iwutatlft 


to  bfc  dlMowi^  «it<t>  a  0ftmcHmmmn  f  W 
ntertaJaed  bj  bfaa.  fhatui 

DiBLOYALTT,  V.  DisoffifUien. 

DISK  A  f^   V.  Dtttf. 

TO  DI8M ANTLE,  v.  To  demoUsk. 

TO   DISMAY,   DAUNT,   APPAL. 

DISMAY,  in  Frendi  dtpm^^  is 
probably  changed  from  desmmmoir, 
si^ifying  to  movo  or  pull  down  the 
spirit. 

DAUNT,  cbansed  ^m  the  Latin 
i/omi/ai,  conquered,  sig^ufies  to  bring 
down  the  spirit. 

APPAL^  oompoimded  of  the  inten- 
sive op  or  ad^  anit  poUeo  to  grow  pale, 
bignihes  to  make  pale  with  mir. 

llie  effect  of  .fear  on  the  spirit  is 
stroimly  eipreeaed  by  all  those  terms; 
but  diinny  eiprasses  less  than  daunif 
and  this  than  appal.  We  are  dt»« 
maifed  by  alanntng  cJrcomstances ;  we 
are  daunted  hf  terrifying ;  we  are  e/^- 
palled  by  horrid  circumstances. .  A 
severe  defeat  wil)  diiway  so  as  to 
lessen  the  force  of  resistance :  the  fiery 
glare  from  the  eyes  of  a  ierodknii 
beast  will  disiiaf  bim  who  was  ventur- 
ing to  approach :  the  sight  of  an  ap- 
parition will  appal  \ha  stoutest  heArt. 

So  §\f9  a  hardaf  kerfve,  tbftt  beer,  Mtmm^d^ 
The  lioM  lOwiMC  tktwiffb  ibe  midnifbt  ihade. 

POTE. 

Jov^  fot  racb  beroM  w  ray  •Ire.  wboactoal 
No  fev  OD«ld  AwM,  Mr  9rtb,  aor  bell  cob. 
troul.  Ponb 

Now  th«  last  rsla  tbe  wbole  boil  mppmU; 
Now  Greece  had  tumbled  la  her  woodca  walh. 
Bat  wiM  L'ljMee  caird  Tjdidei  fortb.       PM«. 


TO  DISMEMBBR,  V.  Todlfjoint. 

TO   DISMISS,  DI8CHARGB, 
DISCARD. 

DISMISS,  in  Latin  dimistut,  par- 
ticiple of  dmittOf  compounded  of  di 
anamittOf  signifies  to  send  asunder  or 
away. 

DISCHARGE  sigoifies  to  release 
from  a  char^. 

DISCARD,  in  Spanish  descartar, 
compounded  of  des  and  cartar,  signi- 
fies to  lay  cards  'oat  or  aside,  to  cast 
them  off. 

The  idea  of  removing  to  a  distance 
is  included  in  all  th^  terms;  but 
with  various  collateral  circumstances. 
Diaiiu  is  the  general  term ;  discharge 
and  discard  are  modes  of  dismissing : 
dtiMtM  is  applicable  to  penoas  of  ui 
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stations,  but  used  more  particularly 
for  the  higher  orders:  discharge  on 
the  other  hand  is  confined  to  those  in 
a  subordinate  station.  A  clerk  is  difr- 
tniised ;  a  menial  servant  is  discharged : 
an  officer  is  dismitud;  a  soldier  is 
discharged. 

Neiuiev  dismiss  nor  discharge  define 
the  motive  of  the  action ;  they  are 
used  indifferently  for  that  which  is 
voluntary,  or  the  contrary  :  discard^ 
on  the  contrary,  always  marks  a  dis- 
missal that  is  not  agreeable  to  the 
party  discarded.  A  person  may  re- 
quest to  be  dismissed  or  discharged, 
but  never  to  be  discarded.  Tlie  dis- 
missal or  discharge  frees  a  person  fix>m 
the  obligation  or  necessity  of  perform- 
ing a  certain  duty;  the  discarding 
throws  him  out  of  a  desirable  rank  or 
station. 

DUmitM  tbe  people  then,  and  glre  command 
With  itroag  rrpait  to  hearten  rttrj  band.   Popb. 

In  order  to  an  accomnoilatlon,  they  afreed 
upon  this  prHlmlnanr,  that  each  of  them  iboald 
imoMdlataly  (ttrntohb  privy  couBwIlor. 

AODUOV. 

Mr.  Pope^  emndt  wrvi  lo  fjreqneot  and 
Mvolout  that  the  fooUnea  io  time  avoided  and 
Beflected  bim,  and  the  Earl  of  Oxford  dl«- 
eharged  lome  of  hU  aerranti  for  tfielr  obiitinata 
refotal  of  Us  menaces.  Jorhion. 

I  am  so  great  a  lover  of  whatever  l«  French, 
Chat  I  lately  discarded  an  humble  admirer  be- 
canse  he  neither  spoke  that  tongue  nor  drank 
claret.  Buoobu. 

They  are  all  applied  to  things  in 
the  moral  sense  :  we  are  said  to  dis- 
miss our  fears,  to  discharge  a  duty, 
and  to  discard  a  sentiment  from  the 
mind, 

Resame  yonr  courage,  and  dUmiu  your  care. 

Dbyokn. 

If  I  am  bonnd  to  pay  money  on  a  certain 
day,  I  dttcharge  the  obUgatkm  If  I  pay  IC 
beftne  twelve  o*clock  at  night.  Blackstonk. 

Justice  dUeardt  party,  friendship,  and  Undied. 

Adusom. 

DISORDER,  V.  Confusion. 

TO   DISORDER,    DERANGK, 

DISCONCERT,    DISCOMPOSE. 

DISORDER  signifies  to  put  out  of 
order. 

DERANGE,  from  de  and  ranee 
or  rankf  signifies  to  put  out  of  the 
rank  in  which  it  was  placed. 

DISCONCERT  signifies  to  put  out 
of  the  concert  or  harmony. 

DISCOMPOSE  signifies  to  put  out 
of  a  state  of  composure. 

AU  these  terms  express  the  idea  of 


iNittiDg  out  of  order;  bot  the  thrN 
latter  vary  as  to  the  mode  or  object  ef 
the  action.    The  term  ifiiordtsr  is  used 
in  a  perfectly  indefinite  form,    and 
might  be  applied  to  any  ob)ecL   As 
every  thing  may  be  in  order,  so  ma 
evfrry  thing  be  diwrdertd ;  Tet  it  u 
seldom  used  except  in  regard  to  sock 
things  as  have  been  in  a  natural  onkr. 
Derange  and  disconcert  are  emploied 
for  such  things  as  have  been  pot  lalo 
ai^  artificial  order.    To  derange  hti 
disorder  that  which  has  been  syste* 
maticelly  arranged,  or  pat  in  a  oertus 
range ;  and  to  disconcert  is  to  disorhr 
that  which  has  been  put  together  bj 
concert  or  contrivance :  thus  the  bodv 
may  be  disordered  ;  a  man's  afibin  or 
papers  deranged;   a  scheme  Msem- 
ceried.    To  discompose  is  a  species  of 
derangemfmt  in  re^rd  to  trinal  mat- 
ters :  thus  a  tucker,  a  (nil,  or  a  csp^ 
may  be    discompoud.    The  sli^uitt 
change  of  diet  will  disorder  people  of 
tender  constitutions :  misfortnoes  sn 
apt  to  derange  the  affiurs  of  the  most 
prosperous:     the  unexpected  lecnn 
of  a  master  to  his  home  disemuerts 
tlie  schemes  which  have  been  fbnned 
by  the   domestics:    those  who  are 
particular  as  to  their  i^pearaDOS  are 
careful  not  to  ha\'e  any  part  of  thdr 
dress  discomposed. 

When  applied  to  the  mind  disorder 
and  derange  are  said  of  the  intellect; 
disconcert  and  discompose  of  the  ideal 
or  spirits :  the  former  denoCiog  a  per- 
manent state ;  the  latter  a  tempoiaiy 
or  transient  state.  The  mind  is  wd 
to  be  disordct^  when  the  ftooltyof 
ratiocination  is  in  any  degree  inlW' 
rupted ;  the  intellecte  are  sud  to  U 
deranged  when  they  are  brought  int** 
positive  state  of  incapacitr  fv  uM' 
.persons  are  sometimes  disordertd  ii 
their  minds  for  a  time  bypaitioihr 
occurrences,  who  do  not  baooiBe  acti- 
ally  deranged  ;  a  persoa  is  sod  le  If 
disconcerted  who  suddenly  letN  h» 
coUectedness  of  thinking ;  he  is  ffi^ 
to  be  discomposed  who  loses  bis  Rg^ 
larity  of  feeling.  A  sense  of  shM 
is  the  most  apt  to  disconcert :  tk 
more  irritable  the  temper  the  wi* 
easily  one  is  discoa^Mtsci, 

since  devotion  Maeif  maj  dtnrder  Ike  wki, 
VBless  Its  heals  nre  trapend  wHh  cintfna 
pradence,  we  sievld  he  pmiealwlr  cifrfW  a 
kMp Mrransa  as OMl  M possible. 

All  paHioa  li^pUfi  t  fiolnt  ( 
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i  flpt  te  dsnnifv 


Blum, 


operate  OB^  at 
;  and  wbote  intellectual 
Hkem  te  eoavenatloa ;  whom  mer- 
M^  asd  oloectloD  diKoncrrtB, 

Jonxsoir. 

ilMiCBfU  fenper  oT  the  >klei, 
aad  ranbliir  rarffie«, 
te  their  altered  inlod«, 
aad  HKomp9b'*d  by  wfndf. 
Drtdbn. 

■9    DISSASB,     DISTEM- 
in,    MALADY. 

DER  signifies  the  state  of 

if  order. 

3E    signifies  the    state  of 


ifP£R  signifies  the  state  of 
of  temper,  or  out  of  a  due 

Qt. 

)Y,  from  the  Latin  maius 

iet  an  ill. 

le  terms  agree  in  their  ap- 

0  the  state  of  the  animal 
torder  is,  as  before  (%7.  To 
the  general  term,  and  the 
:ific.  In  this  trenoral  sense 
altogether  indctinitc ;  but  in 
d sense  it  expresses  less  than 
:  it  is  the  mere  commence- 

:  of  a  disease :  disease  is 
eneral  than  the  other  terms, 
prebends  every  serious  and 
ditorder  in  the  animal  ceo- 

1  is  therefore  of  universal 
I.  The  disorder  is  slight, 
d  transitory  :  the  disease  is 
I  mnd  permanent.  'Ihe  dis- 
lie  in  the  extremities  :  the 
in  the  humors  und  the  vital 
GBsional  head-iichs,  colds, 
nerely  cutaneous,  arc  termed 

fevers*,  dropsies,  and  the 
iafOffi.  Distemper  is  used 
particularly  as  throw  the 
me  most  completely  out  of 
'  or  course,  and  is  cons©- 
iplied  properly  to  "virulent 
(Qch  as  the  small-pox.  Ma- 
lass  of  a  technical  sense 
bar  terms ;  it  refers  more  to 
ig  than  to  the  state  of  the 
ere  may  be  uiuny  maladies 
n  is  no  disease ;  but  dis- 
hemselves  in  general  maia^ 
r  maiadies   are   frc<]uently 

us;  but  our  diteates  may 
n  js  at  any  time  of  life. 
is  iu  itself  a  maleidy^  and 


may  be  produced  by  a  disease  in  the 
eye.  (3nr  disorders  arc  frequently 
cured  by  abstainintj;  from  thone  things 
which  caused  them ;  the  wlwile  science 
of  medicine  coiusists  in  finding  out 
saitable  remedies  for  our  diseases  ;  our 
maladies  may  be  lessened  with  pa- 
tience, althouch  they  cannot  always 
be  alleviated  or  removed  by  art. 

All  these  terms  may  be  applied 
with  a  similar  distinction  to  the  mind 
as  well  as  the  body.  The  disorders 
are  either  of  a  temporary  or  a  perma- 
nent nature ;  but  unless  specified  to 
the  contrary,  are  understood  to  be  tem- 
pornr}' :  diseases  consist  io  vicious 
nabits  :  our  distempers  arise  from  tba 
violent  operations  of  passion  :  oar 
maladies  he  in  the  injuries  which  the 
affections  occasion.  Any  perturbation 
in  the  mind  is  a  disorder  :  avarice  is  a 
disease  :  melancholy  is  a  distemper  as 
far  as  it  throws  the  mind  out  of  its 
bias ;  it  is  a  malady  as  fiir  as  it  occa- 
sions suffering. 

strange  dUordtrs  are  bred  te  the  rated  of 
thoae  men  whoie  panioni  are  not  r«viilated  hj 
Tlitoe. 


The  jealoai  man^  dUetue  It  of  m  mailsBanC 
a  aatare  that  It  eoovarti  all  it  take*  teto  111  own 
novrhhflMDL  Ananoiu 

A  person  that  li  crated,  though  wlib  prUe  or 
malice,  b  a  tifht  rrrj  mortify Iuk  to  human  oa- 
Cure ;  bat  when  the  ttMcmper  arbes  from  any 
indincreet  fenroon  of  devotion,  it  drtrrtet  our 
compassion  te  a  more  partkntar  raaoof  r. 

Aoomoir. 

Phillips  baa  been  alwajH  prabed  without  con- 
tradiction as  a  man  modest,  blameleas,  und 
pionv  who  bore  narrowDe^s  of  fortune  withont 
diKonteot,  and  t«^uus  and  painful  mtUmdieg 
without  Impatleace.  Johmom. 

DisoRDBRLYy  V,  IrreguIttT. 
TO  DISOWN)  V.  To  deny, 
TO  DISOWN,  V.  To  disclaim. 

TO   DISPARAGK,    DETRACT, 

TRADUCE,    DEPRKCIATE, 

DEGRADE,   DECRY. 

DISPARAGE,  compounded  of  rf« 
and  parage,  from  paris  equal,  sipiiies 
to  make  unequal  or  below  what  it 
ou£;ht  to  be. 

DETUACn\  V.  To  attperse. 

TRADUCE,  in  Latin  traduco  or 
transducOf  signifies  to  carry  from  ona 
another  that  tvhich  is  unfavorable. 

DEPRECIATE,  from  tba 
9bS 
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pretium    a  price,    signifies  tu  bring 
down  the  price 

DEGRADE,  v.  To  ahase. 

DECRY  signifies  literally  to  cry 
down. 

Tlie  idea  of  lowering  the  value  of 
an  object  is  common  to  all  these  words, 
which  differ  in  the  circumstances  and 
object  of  the  action.  Duparagcment 
is  the  most,  indefinite  in  tne  manner  : 
detract  and  traduce  are  specific  in  the 
forms  by  which  an  object  is  lowered  : 
ditparagement  respects  the  mental  en- 
dowments and  qualifications :  detract 
and  traduce  are  said  of  the  moral  cha- 
racter ;  the  foraier,  however,  in  a  less 
specific  manner  than  the  latter.  We 
disparage  a  man's  pcrfurmauce  by 
speaking  slightingly  ot  it :  we  detract 
from  the  merits  of  u  person  by  ascrib- 
ing his  success  to  chance ;  we  traduce 
him  by  handing  about  tnlcs  that  are 
unfavorable  to  his  reputation :  thus 
authors  arc  apt  to  disparage  the  writ- 
ings of  their  rivals;  or  a  soldier  may 
detract  from  the  skill  of  his  com- 
mander; or  he  may  traduce  him  by 
relating  scandalous  reports. 

To  disparage,  detract y  and  traduce, 
can  be  applied  only  to  persons,  or 
that  which  is  personal;  depreciate, 
degrade,  and  de^ry^  to  wliatever  is  an 
object  of  esteem ;  we  depreciate  and 
degrade,  therefore,  things  as  well  as 
persons^  and  dccrif  things  :  to  depre- 
ciate  is,  however,  not  so  strong  a  term 
as  to  degrade ;  for  the  language  which 
is  employed  to  depreciate  will  be  mild 
compared  with  that  used  for  degrade 
ing :  we  may  depreciate  an  object 
by  implication,  or  in  indirect  terms; 
but  harsh  and  unseemly  epithets  are 
employed  frr  degrading  ;  thus  a  man 
may  be  faid  to  depreciate  human  na- 
ture, who  docs  not  represent  it  as 
capable  of  its  true  elevation  ;  he  de- 
grades it  who  sijiks  it  below  the  scale 
of  rationality.  Wc  may  depreciate  or 
degrade  an  individual,  a  language,  and 
the  like;  we  decry  measures  and  prin- 
ciples :  the  former  two  are  an  act  of 
un  individual ;  the  latter  is  properly 
the  act  of  many,  ^^ome  men  nave 
such  per\'ertcd  notions  that  they  are 
always  depreciating  whatever  is  es- 
teemed excellent  in  the  world :  they 
whose  interests  have  stifled  all  feelings 
(»f'  humanity  have  degraded  the  poor 
AfricnuSf  in  order  to  justify  the  en- 


slaving of  them  :  politicftl  partiMiM 
ccMDfnonly  decry  the  measures  of  one 
party,  in  order  to  exalt  those  of  an- 
other. 

It  b  a  bard  and  aka  niljcet  te  a  ■■■  li 
•peak  of  hlmipir;  It  rratn  hb  own  hetrtb 
•ay  anj  thiac  of  dUparmitmemt^  aad  Un  waiwV 
eara  to  bear  anj  tUng  oT  prahe  tiam  htaa. 

Cavicr. 

I  bave  very  often  been  Icnptod  to  wiMelaiic* 
tires  npon  tboee  wbo  bare  dftrmtled  tnm  mj 
voiles;  bat  I  lock  upon  It  as  a  peralbrbffi* 
vess  that  I  bare  alwajs  Madered  ay 
mcnCs  from  prooerdlnf  to  Chh  csmnify. 


Both  Homer  and  Vlrgn  had  tbdr 
asurped  by  other* ;  both  were  carted  aad  fw 
duced  durUig;  their  llrra.  Wuab 

The  business  of  onr  nodbb  French  aalhsn  ft 
to  deprecUUe  hnman  natare,  aad  ceasUer  k 
nnder  Its  worst  appearaaoea.  ii 

Akenslde  certainly  retained  aa 
and  oatrafprons  seal  for  what  be  called  sad 
tfaoofrbt  liberty;  a  leal  which  oaoeCimei  da* 
gnkHrs  from  the  world  an  twioas  doiie  of 
planderinf  wealth,  or  degradtng  (leatarw. 

Iiniorant  men  are  Tery  snt^ject  fo  Arry  AsN 
beantles  in  a  celebrated  work  which  thsy  hin 
not  eyes  to  dbcover. 


TO  DISPARAGE,  DBROGATB, 
DEGRAGB. 

DISPARAGE,  V.  TodUpangit. 

DEROGATE,  in  Latin  dxr^i^ 
from  derogo,  to  repeal  in  part,  sigoifiei 
to  take  from  a  thing. 

DEGRADE,  v.  To  abau. 

Disparage  is  here  employed,  not  ai 
the  act  of  persons,  but  ot  thii^  is 
which  case  it  is  allied  to  derogate,  b«t 
retains  its  indefinite  and  genenl  mast 
as  before  :  circumstaiices  may  dis- 
parage the  performances  of  a  writer; 
or  they  may  derogate  fiom  the  hooon 
and  dignities  of  an  individiitl:  it 
would  be  a  high  disparagenmU  to  n 
author  to  have  it  known  that  be  bsd 
been  guilty  of  plagiarism ;  it  derogsia 
from  the  dignity  of  a  magistnte  to 
take  part  in  popular  measures.  To 
degrade  is  here,  as  in  the  fonnor  catt, 
a  much  stronger  expression  than  tbe 
other  two:  whatever  c/upara^ct  or  ^ 
rogatcs  does  but  take  away  a  part  horn 
tbe  value;  but  whatever  degraki 
sinks  maiiy  degrees  in  the  estimatios 
of  those  in  whose  eyes  it  is  degrsdd; 
in  this  manner  religion  is  degraded  hj 
the  low  arts  of  its  enthusiastic  pro- 
fessors: whatever  may  tend  to  the  I'is- 
paragemtntf  does  injury  to  the  cum 


DU^ltSIOKATE. 


EdSPENSE. 


8W 


k|   whatenrar  ierogaUt  from 

Sof  Mman  in  anyoffice  u  apt 
tba  office  itselt. 

i 

K"k»ainiptai  not  breaUog  Ut  wofd 
wmU  Ml  adhr  ta  blp  ova  coa- 
i#riiiC  falM  fiw  ftilaiM  of  notuMBW, 


HCifiii 


•I  pMftraiwriM  (ike  IUmI  and 
Ul  fkm  b  M  vaqmeiilMabI*  omkbIA- 
M9  IMtoT  riBMBw  LoiC,  and  tedi«d 


imM  tfeat  caa  <ail>eiatolj  poHats 
Mill  VicfcedBffMk  iw  Uw  ttha  or 
JbtMilgioa  la  •odetjF,  [wfaOi  not  to 
tjgmml  tka  dfyvavltj.  Such  degro' 
ym^lt/ttf  oi  CMfot  eannot  be  coa-' 
MvMicrttraBd  ladlcnaUoa. 

Joamoa. 


^ 


PABITV.  INEQUALITY. 

IH^  frith  or  by,  signifies  an 
%ff  olg«ct8  to  be  by  one  au- 

IDALITY^   fix>m   the   Latin 
tiguifies  having  no  regu- 


Iji^&riiy  applies  to  two  objects 
Mnd  meet  or  stand  in  coahtion 
m  ocbar ;  the  inequality  is  ap- 
^to  those  that  are  compared 
ni  other:  the  c^M^ari/'y  of  age, 
^  .and  circumstaocesy  is  to  be 
•d  fiith  regard  to  persons  en- 
fOlhB  matnnionial  connexion; 
pflfify  in  the  portion  of  labor 
[to  be  performed  by  two  per* 
i  ipouDd  for  the  inequality  of 
OBUiense :  tbere  is  a  great  tn- 
m  die  chance  of  soccesSy  where 
ft  Hu^rity  of  acqairements  in 
nJMnttmi  the  diiparity  h»- 
Md  and  Goliah  was  such  as 
f  the  success  of  the  former 
nkuiciy  miraculous;  the  in- 
In  the  conditions  of  men  is 
Mbd  with  a  corresponding  in- 
in  their  happiness. 


to  me,  that  aoCkhv 
MM  ildtealooi  flfaffB  la  a  aiaa^  life 
liparf^  we  oftm  Sad  la  him,  ricfc  aad 


l^fiT  Mnvlowr,  HAerla 
I^MiaMa  aafiaeafBl  la 


that  Is 


■PASSIONATE^   COOL. 

ASSIONATEis  taken 
t  msifct  pBsnly  ths  sbsenoa 


passt<»i;  COOL  (v.  Cool)  is  taken 
positively,  it  marks  an  entire  fireedom 
from  passion. 

Those  who  are  prone  to  be  paasioo* 
ate  most  learn  to  be  ditpatnonate ; 
those  who  are  of  a  cool  temperament 
will  not  tnfifer  thor  passions  to  be 
ronsed.  vDii|Msttosa/e  solely  respects 
the  angry  or  irritable  sentiment  s  eoU 
respecti  every  perturbed  feeling:  when 
we  meet  with  an  aogiry  disputant  it  is 
necesmy  to  be  dii^aukmate^  in  onlsr 
to  avoid  quarrels  $  in  the  moment  of 
danger  our  safety  often  depends  upon 
our  coolnett. 

At  to  Tiplaaoa  tha  Ud|  (Madame  ITAdcr)  hv 
f oSoltelj  the  bettrc  of  tha  geatkmaa  (M.  de  la 
Motte).  Nachiaf  caa  ho  bmn  poUtr,  dit* 
pctttomOt,  orofMfMa^thaahbmanacror  bm- 
n«(iac  the  dlipate.  IHvb. 

I  eoaeitffad  thb  pona,  aad  gave  looae  to  a 
d^giaa  of  iwnlmoBt,  which  pobapo  I  o«fht  aoC 
to  have  ladalceA.  hat  wkieh  la  a  eeelfr-lwar  I 
caonot  aHojrthCT  coadema.  Covrat. 

TO  DISPATCH,  V.  7*0  kaftetK 

TO  DISPBL,  DISPEVSE; 

DISPKL»  from  the  Latin  peUo-  to 
drive,  simifies  to  drive  away. 

DISPERSE  signifies  merely  to  cause 
to  come  asunder. 

^itpel  is  a  more  forcible  action  than 
to  dinerte:  we  destroy  the  existence 
of  a  thins  by  i/ifptf^iiig  it ;  we  merely 
destroy  the  junction  or  oo^esioo  of  a 
body  by  ditpening  it :  the  son  ditpeli 
the  doads  and  darkness;  the 
di^riet' the  clouds,  orasnrgesn 
^meia  tomor. 

Di^el  is  osed  figuratively ;  iUmmtm 
only  in  the  natitfal  sense:  gfoonif 
ignoranoa^  sod  the  like,  w^ditneUed; 
books,  pMplOy  popsn*  wmI  theuke^nrs 
di^tened. 

Ai  vhaa  a  «hC«b  iihlri«lid»    chaigV  wl^ 


l])fqMl«  theiMharlagdaada  that  Malaa 


Tbo  foadi9tn*d.  thek  hmvaie  warrlon  kUTd, 
Floree  aaa  vhklwtad  aov  1  nrept  thedtld. 


TO  DISPENSE,  DISTRIBUTE. 

DISPENSE,  from  the  Latin  oaidb^ 
to  par  or  bestow,  signifies  to  hwtow 
in  dimsrant  directioDs;  and  DISTRI- 
BUTE^ from  the  Latin  trihuo,  to  be- 
stow, tq^pifies  the  same  thing. 
'  Dttpoueisani'' 
(tfnlHMVis  s 
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we  dispense  to  all;  \vc  dittribute  to 
each  individually :  nature  ditpentes 
h(T  };ifts  hountituily  to  all  the  inhabits 
ants  of  the  earth  ;  a  parent  diitributet 
among  his  children  diQ'erent  tokens  of 
Ins  parental  tenderness. 

DUpcnse  is  an  indirect  action  that 
has  no  nnmcdiate  reference  to  the  re- 
ceivers ;  diitribule  is  a  direct  and  per- 
sonal action  communicated  by  the 
giver  to  the  receiver :  Providence  dU^ 
penset  his  favors  to  those  who  put  a 
sincere  trust  in  him ;  a  prince  distri' 
butet  marks  of  his  fui'or  and  prefer- 
ence among  his  courtiers. 

Tboacb  natafv  ^rish  our  talents,  and  dUpetue 
To  every  mao  hb  mtxlicum  of  iime; 
Yet  much  iIt'p«Dds  u  in  the  tillor*»  toil. 
On  culture,  and   the  •owiu^  of  the  soil. 

Cowna. 

Pray  be  no  nic;j:ard  lo  di$lr{huting  my  love 
pleutifnUjr  amooK  our  friead*  ut  the  inns  of  court. 

UOWEL. 

TO  DISPERSE,  t/.  To  dispel 
TO  DISPERSE^  V.  To  Spread. 

TO  DISPLAY,    V.  To  skoiV. 

TO  DISPLEASE,  OFFEND,  VEX. 

DISPLEASE  (v.  DUUke,  dUpUor 
sure)  naturally  marks  the  contrary  of 
pleasing. 

OFFEND,  from  the  Latin  qfendo, 
signifies  to  stumble  in  the  way  of. 

VEX,  in  Latin  vexo,  is  a  frequenta- 
tive of  vehoy  signifying  literally  to  toss 
up  and  down. 

These  words  express  the  painful 
sentiment  which  is  telt  by  the  supposed 
impropriety  of  another's  conduct. 

Displease  is  not  always  applied  to 
that  which  personally  concerns  oar- 
selves  ;  although  offend  and  vex  have 
always  more  or  less  of  what  is  per- 
sonal in  them :  a  suuerior  may  be 
displeeued  with  one  who  is  under  his 
charge  tor  improper  behaviour  towards 
persons  in  general ;  he  will  be  offended 
vritli  him  for  disrespectful  behaviour 
towards  himself:  circumstances  as 
well  as  actions  serve  to  displease ;  a 
supposed  intention  or  design  is  requi- 
site ia  order  to  offend:  we  may  be 
displetued  with  a  person,  or  at  a  thing; 
one  is  mostly  offended  with  the  person; 
a  child  may  be  displeased  at  not 
having  any  particidar  liberty  .or  in- 
dulynce  gmoied  to  him;  henuyr  te 


offended  with  his  play-fellow  for  an  act 
of  incivility  or  unkindness. 

Displease  respects  mostly  the  inward 
state  of  feeling ;  offend  and  vex  have 
most  regard  to  the  outward  cause 
which  provokes  the  feeling:  a  hu- 
mounome  person  may  be  diapUuti 
without  any  apparent  cause;  bat  a 
captions  person  will  at  least  have  some 
avowed  triHe  for  which  he  is  cffMxL 
Vex  expresses  more  thao  i^lend ;  it 
marks  in  fact  frequent  efibrts  to  ifftni, 
or  the  act  of  offending  under  sjjgiS" 
voted  drcumstances :  we  often  oniD- 
teutionally  dispUate  or  offend  ;  bat  hs 
who  vexes  has  mostly  that  object  in 
view  in  so  doing  :  any  instanoe  of 
neglect  ditpleasn;  any  marked  in- 
stance of  neglect  offends  ;  any  aQia- 
vated  instance  ofnealect  vexes :  the 
feeling  of  displeasure  is  more  percep- 
tible and  vivid  than  that  of  qfinte; 
but  it  is  less  durable :  the  flseliv  of 
vexation  b  as  transitory  as  that  ofSii- 
pleasure,  but  stronger  than  either. 
Displeasure  and  vexaiion  betray  tbea- 
selves  by  an  angry  word  or  look ;  o^ 
fence  discovers  itself  in  the  whole  oon- 
duct :  our  displeasure  is  oijostifiaUe 
when  it  exceieds  the  measmv  of  an- 
other's fault;  it  is  a  mark  of  girwt 
weakness  to  take  offence  attnffes; 
persons  of  the  greatest  irritabilitj 
are  exposed  to  the  most  frequeut  «o> 
ations. 

As  epithets  they  admit  of  a  yi^niar 
distinction :  it  is  very  dialmaing  to 
parents  not  to  meet  with  the  most 
respectful  attentions  trom  childreBi 
when  they  give  them  co«mael;  ana 
such  conduct  on  the  Mrt  of  ddldraD 
is  highljr  offensive  to  God :  when  m 
meet  with  an  offensive  object^  we  do 
most  wisely  to  turn  away  from  it:  wbeo 
we  are  troubled  with  vexatious  afiin, 
our  best  and  only  remedy  is  patioDOi. 

Meantiaui  imperial  NepCue  beai4  thtH^ 
or  rafins  billowa  taaUag  oq  tl«  (maal; 
J}i»plea$*d  and  ItatflnKror  kh  wVrj  ra^ 
He  zvaf  *d  his  awf^U  tead  abora  Che 


Nathan^  fkble  of  the  poor  Maa  aad  hb  I 
hadiogoodaacftcC  aato  cobw 
tfaoearofa  hiag miskims tfgkmitmg tu 


Then  aad  atheanad alxed    ..  .«^, 

Vrom  erer-chaBflag  vieva  or  coedaadiU, 
Vln^  Malidj  vuiNH,  m  Ae  Btad 


DIBPLEASURE. 


DISPOSE. 
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PUEASURBj  V.  Dislike, 

KASURS,    ANGER,    DISAP- 
PROBATION. 

LEASURE,  V.  Dislike. 
ER,  V.  Anger. 

PPROBATION  is  the  re- 
mpfTohaiion  (r.  Auent). 
}cn  displeoiure  and  anger  there 
iranoe  both  in  die  degree,  the 
nd  the  coDsequence,  of  the 
dupleasure  is  always  a  soften- 
gantle  feeling;  anger  is  always 
beling,  and  sometimes  rises  to 
ica  and  madness :  displeasure 
•  produced  by  some  adequate 
wl  or  supposed ;  but  anger 

provoked  by  every  or  any 
wording  to  the  temper  of  the 
il :  displeasure  is  mostly  satis- 
i  A  simple  verbal  expression  ; 
IT,  ttDless  kept  down  witli 
roe,  always  seeks  to  return 
IviL  Displeasure  and  disap^ 
I  are  to  be  compared  in  as 

they  respect  the  conduct  of 
10  are  nnder  the  direction  of 
Utpleature  is  an  act  of  the 
ia  an  angry  sentiment;  dit- 
JM  is  an  act  of  the  judge- 


opposite  opinion :  any 
aal^will  m  a  child  is  calcu- 
excito  displeasure;  a  niis- 
oice  in  matrimony  may  pro- 
^probation  in  tlie  parent. 
mure  is  always  produced 
'faich  is  already  come  to  pass; 
iOiion  may  be  felt  upon  that 
»  take  place :  a  master  feels 
rt  at  the  carelessness  of  his 
a  parent  expresses  his  dis^ 
urn  of  his  son*s  proposal  to 
i  situation:  it  is  sometimes 
o  check  our  displeasure;  and 
mdent  to  express  our  dis- 
'\on:  the  former  cannot  be  ex- 
iritbout  inflicting  pain ;  the 
miot  be  withheld  when  re- 
tboot  the  danger  of  mislead- 

it  mmrlmi  *pecles  of  Ibe  cicatloo ;  all 
««  Ujb  are  •erioui ;  he  wem  thlngt  In 
IgbC  from  other  b<fiiig«,  and  flnde  hit 
f  ftMB  ol^eeta  that  perhapi  caaie 
Wm  pity  or  ditpUature  In  a  hisfcer 

Ammsom. 

(itr  ki  ka  fkll  import,  protracted  Into 
■■d  earned  In  nftofXt  artae  mmmj 
•  which  the  llfeof  umui  it  expoatd. 

JOUSOM. 


The  Qveen  Regenfft  brathen  knew  her  teeret 
dUapprokation  of  the  Tiolcnt  Meaiiirei  they 
were  dri? tog  on.  RoasATaoii. 

DISP08AL|  DISPOSITION. 

These  words  derive  their  different 
meanings  from  the  verb  to  dispose  (v. 
To  dispose),  to  which  they  owe  their 
common  origin. 

DISPOSAL  is  a  personal  act;  it 
depends  upon  the  will  of  the  indivi- 
dual :  DISPOSITION  is  an  act  of  the 
judgement;  it  depends  upon  the  na- 
ture of  the  things. 

The  removal  of  a  thing  from  one's 
self  is  involved  in  a  disposal;  the  good 
order  of  the  things  is  comprehended 
in  their  disposition.  The  disposal  of 
property  is  in  the  hands  of  the  rightful 
owner ;  the  success  of  a  battle  often 
depends  upon  the  right  disposition  of 
an  army. 

In  the  ralga  ef  Henry  (he  Second,  If  a  m» 
died  withont  wife  or  beae^  the  whole  of  hii  pro* 
pert;  was  at  hb  own  dUpUMl.         BLAonnona. 

In  case  a  pecMm  Made  no  ditp^aUion  of  snch 
of  bh  foodi  at  wen  teirtaMe,  he  was  and  le  nid 
to  die  Ittteetate.  Bt icseroaa. 

TO  DISPOSE,  ARRANGE,   DIGEST. 

DISPOSE,  in  Frendi  disposer, 
Tjitin  ditpotui  preterite  of  dispono  or 
dis  and  ponOf  signifies  to  place  apart. 

ARRANGE,  v.  To  class. 

DIGEST,  in  Latin  digestus  parti- 
ciple of  digero  or  dis  and  gero,  signi- 
fies to  gather  apart  with  design. 

The  idea  ot  a  systematic  Uying 
apart  is  cornmon  to  all  and  proper  to 
the  word  dispou. 

We  dispose  when  we  arrange  and 
digest ;  but  we  do  not  always  arrange 
and  digest  when  we  dispose  i  they 
differ  in  the  circumstances  and  object 
of  the  action.  There  is  less  thought 
employed  in  disposing  than  in  nr- 
ranging  and  digesting ;  we  may  c^is- 
pose  o^inary  matters  by  simply  as- 
signing a  place  to  efu:h ;  in  this  man- 
ner trees  are  disposed  on  a  row,  but 
we  arrange  and  digest  by  an  inteU 
lectual  effort ;  in  the  first  case  by  put- 
ting those  togctlier  which  ought  to  go 
together;  and  in  tlie  latter  case. by 
both  separating  that  which  is  dissi- 
milar, and  bringing  togetlier  that  which 
is  similar ;  in  this  manner  books  are 
arranged  in  a  library  according  to 
their  sne  or  their  subject ;  the  mate- 
rials  for  a  literary  productioii  are  di' 
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gested ;  or  the  laws  of  the  land  are 
digested.  What  is  not  wanted  should 
be  neatly  duposcd  in  a  suitable  place : 
nothing  contributes  so  much  to 
beauty  and  convenience  as  the  ar- 
rannemcnt  of  every  thing  according 
ti>  the  wav  and  manner  in  which  they 
should  follow :  when  writings  are  in- 
volved in  ureat  intricacy  and  confu- 
biouy  it  is  nifHcuIt  to  digest  them. 

In  an  extended  and  moral  appli- 
cation of  these  worrls,  we  speak  of  a 
person's  time,  talent,  and  the  like^ 
being  disposed  to  a  good  purpose  ;  of  a 
man's  ideas  being  properly  arranged^ 
and  of  being  digested  into  a  form. 
On  tlie  disposition  of  a  man's  time  and 
property  will  depend  in  a  great  mea- 
sure his  success  in  life;  on  the  ar- 
rangement  of  accounts  greatly  depends 
his  facility  in  conducting  business  ;  on 
the  habit  of  digesting  our  thoughts 
depends  in  a  great  measure  the  cor- 
rectness of  thinking. 

Then  near  tbe  altar  or  the  dartinfr  kioir, 
Ditpos^d  la  raok  tbt^ir  hecatomb  they  btlug. 

Pone 

WIten  a  number  of  distinct  jmapes  are  col- 
lected bjr  theie  rrratlck  and  htiftiy  ftor^etn,  the 
lancjr  ii  basied  In  arranging  them.       Johmmm. 

The  nurks  and  impreMtioo*  of  dtaeaiet,  and 
lite  chanfet  and  dwuHiatlont  the}!  bring  up«)n  the 
internal  partti,  ibuuld  be  venr  carffnlij  examined 
and  orderij  ni^tsted  in  the  compirative  anatomy 
we  ipeak  of.  Bacok. 

TO  DISPOSE,  r.  To  place, 

DISPOSITION,    TEMPER. 

DISPOSmON  from  dispose  (r. 
To  dispose),  signifies  here  the  state  of 
beinc  disposed. 

TEMPER,  like  temperamentf  from 
the  Latin  tcmperumentum  and  tempero 
to  temper  or  manage,  signifies  the 
thing  modelled  or  formed. 

These  terms  are  both  applied  to  the 
mind  and  its  bias ;  but  disposition  re- 
spects the  whole  frame  and  texture  of 
tne  mind}  temper  respects  only  the 
bias  or  tone  of  the  feelings. 

llie  disposition  is  permanent  and 
settled ;  the  temper  is  transitory  and 
fiuctunting.  The  disposition  compre- 
hends the  sprinj^s  and  motives  of  ac- 
tions; the  temper  influences  the  ac- 
tions for  the  time  being :  it  is  possible 
and  not  unfrequent  to  have  a  good 
disposition  with  a  bad  temper,  and 
vice  versL    A  good  disposition  makes 


a  man  a  usefcrl  member  of  society, 
but  not  always  a  good  companion ;  a 
good  temper  ren&rs  him  acceptable 
to.  all  and  peaceaUe  with  all,  but 
essentially  useful  to  none :  a  good  dis- 
position will  go  far  towards  oorrectiiig 
the  errors  of  temper ;  but  where  there 
is  a  bad  disposition  there  are  no  hopes 
of  amendment. 


M J  friend  baa  hto  cje  more  «poa  tte  ? iitw 
and  ditpo$ition  of  bit  chlldr»  thaathdrad- 
vancamtait  or  wealtb.  Smu. 

Tbe  nan  who  llve^  under  an  habknaliccK  of 
the  Divf oe  prpaeactf  keeps  np  a  perpetial  dntr> 
fnlneaa  of  temper.  ktmm. 

Akenkle  was  a  jtmnir  man  wann  vkk  eiffjr 
notion  thnt  bj  nntnra  or  acekleiit  lad  been  cm* 
wcied  wilb  Ike  aonad  of  libertjr,  and  bj  aa  (c> 
eentricitj  wklcb  sack  4ffp««fifoiM  ilo  naC  nndjr 
avoid,  a  lovtY  of  contradiction,  and  nofrind  io 
any  tbinf  established.  Jonsaa. 

In  coA«  bonaes  a  man  of  my  temper  Is  b  Mi 
Hement,  for  if  he  cannot  talk  be  an  be  Mfl! 
iniMne  a^rnHivble  to  bis  eompanj  aa  ««§!  as] 
io  hiniMHf  in  beioK  a  bearer.  81 


DISPOSITION,    INCLINATION. 

DISPOSITION  in  the  former  sec- 
tion is  taken  for  the  general  frame  of 
the  mind  \  in  the  present  case  for  its 
particular  frame. 

INCLINATION,  v.  Attachment. 

The  disposition  is  more  posiuve  tbin 
the  inclination.  Wc  may  always  ex- 
[lect  a  man  to  do  that  which  he  is 
disposed  to  do  :  but  we  cannot  always 
calculate  upon  his  executing  that  to 
which  he  is  merely  inclined. 

We  indulge  a  disposition ;  we  yield 
to  an  inclination.  The  disposition 
comprehends  the  whole  state  of  the 
mind  at  the  time;  the  inclinatin  is 
particular,  referring  always  to  a  par- 
ticular object.  Afler  tbe  perfonnance 
of  a  serious  duty^  no  one  is  expected 
to  be  in  a  disposition  for  laughter  or 
merriment :  it  is  becoming  to  suppress 
our  inclination  to  laughter  io  tbe 
presence  of  those  who  wish  to  be  se- 
rious ;  we  should  be  careful  not  to  enter 
into  controversy  with  one  who  shows 
a  disposition  to  be  unfriendly.  Wheo 
a  young  person  discovers  any  inclina- 
tion to  study,  there  are  hopes  of  his 
improvement. 

it  is  tbe  dntj  of  ererj  man  who  voaM  ^ 
Irae  to  hinnal^  to  obtain  IT  povibia  a  dfip*- 
titita  to  be  pleased.  SraU, 

Them  nefcr  was  a  tlmo,  beUefS  me,  what  I 
wanted  an  ineliHatUm  to  cnltirate^oareiteeai 
and  promote  yonr  intemt. 

Meuiotu**  I^mas  or  Cickm>* 


e 
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tnt,  V,  Disposal. 
iVB,  V.  To  confute. 
B,  V.  To  argue. 
By  V.  To  contend. 
r0,  V.  To  controvert. 
V.  Difference. 

lOARD,    NEGLECT, 
SLIGHT. 

SD    signifies    properly 

• 

r,    in   Latin    tiegUctus 

nigligo,  compoande4  of 

noC  to  choose. 

from  lightf   signifies  to 

or  set  light  by. 

4rd  the   warnings,   the 

Mnions   of  another;  wc 

bjnnctions  or  their  pre- 

utgard  results  from  the 

te  of  the  mind ;  to  ncg- 

temiiorary   forgetfulncss 

What  is  disregarded  is 
scd  over;  what  is  neg- 
enlly  not  thought  of  at 
[uired.  What  is  dUre- 
not  strike  the  mind  at 
\€glteted  enters  the  mind 

is  before  the  eye  :  the 
iction  employed  on  the 
ts;  the  tatter  on  that 
; :  what  we  dUregard  is 
I;  what  we  ne^ect  is 
dy  but  not  sufficiently  to 
mJ  or  practised  :  a  child 
e  prudent  counsels  of  a 
tglects  to  use  the  reme- 
Mve  been  prescribed  to 

and  neglect  are  fi'e- 
irtoual  acts ;  they  respect 
9  than  the  person ;  slight 

an  intentional  act  to- 
▼idual. 

ard  or  neglect  things 
heedlessness  of  temper ; 
Dce  either  of  voutn  or 
'^hi  a  person  from  feel- 
:e  or  contempt.     Young 

disregard  nothing  that 
em  by  their  superiors; 
%y  thing  which  they  are 
) ;  nor  slight  any  one  to 
we  personal  attention. 

M  ttet  bfti  prcftIM  of  lafe 
irkdaa  felifioo  It  UtUe  more 


thuk  «  food  sfiteai  of  ■MralHjr 

draw  00  a  dUregerd  to  tpirlUal  exeraitn 


Beaat/f  a  cbana,  bat  toon  tbo  cbana  will  patt, 
MThilr  lilies  lie  negteeUd  on  the  plito  ; 
Wbne  dntkj  hjaciirtln  fbr  no  roaaia.  Dbvuvn. 
Wben  oiic«>  drtotlon  fliDcIra  hn^f  aadflr  the 
InSooiMff  of  a  divine  InpaltOi  H  b  m 
il^hu  homan  ordiaaiMet. 


DISSATISFACTION,   V.  DlslHe. 
TO  DISSBMBLE,   V.  To  COnCCoL 

DissBMBLBR^  V.  Hypooite. 
TO  DISSEMINATE,  V.  To  Spread, 

DISSENSION,   CONTBNTIONi  DIS- 
CORD. 

DISSENSION  markseitherthe  act 
or  the  state  of  ifinra^iiif. 

CONTENTION  mvks  the  act  of 
contending  (v.  Toetmiend). 

DISCORD.  V.  Comteniian. 

A  collision  of  omnions  produces 
dissension;    a  coUision   of  interaita 

Produces  conieiUion;  a  colliaioa  of 
uniours  producea  dUeord,  A  lore  of 
one's  own  oj»nioiiy  combined  with  • 
disregard  fbr  the  opnioat  of  othen, 
Kives  rise  to  disieuBum  ;  selfiahoeM  it 
the  main  cause  of  cotUea^Mm ;  and  an 
ungovemed  temper  that  o(  discord, 

Vissension  is  peculiar  to  bodies  or 
communities  of  men ;  contention  and 
discord  to  individuals.  A  Christian 
temper  of  conformity  to  the  aeneral 
will  of  those  with  whom  one  is  m  con- 
nexion would  do  away  dissesuiom  ;  a 
limitation  of  one's  desire  to  that 
which  is  attainable  by  leptiroate  meant 
would  put  a  stop  to  eotUmUion;  a 
correction  of  one's  impatient  and 
irritable  humoor  would  chedL  the  pn^ 
gress  of  diacard.  Diisensiim  tends 
not  only  to  alienate  the  mimb  of  men 
from  each  other,  but  to  dissolve  the 
bonds  of  society ;  cosUeniian  is  accom- 
panied by  anger,  ill-willy  envy,  and 
many  evil  passions;  discard  interrupts 
the  progress  of  the  kind  afltoions^and 
bars  all  tender  intercourse. 

At  the  tloM  tho.pom  wo  am  oow  treatliv  of 
wat  writldo  tho  dtsmmtftu  of  tbo  baroot,  wto 
weie  then  to  maai  pet^  priaoii,  can  torj  high. 

Aoouoa. 

R«caai«  U  Is  apprefaondfd  there  maj  be  grfat 
contention  aboot  preeedeoee,  the  propooor  biHl* 
bij  iletires  the  astitUnce  of  the  Ireraad.  Swvv. 

But  ihill  eelettial  dUe0rd  never  cmm  ? 
*Tta  better  ended  In  a  la^Unf  peace.      Dai 
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DISTANT. 


DISTINGUISHED. 


DissBHsioiiri  t;.  Difference, 
TO  DISSENT,  V.  To  differ, 
DI8SBKTBR,  V.  Heretic. 

DISSBRTATION,  V.  EsSOt/. 

TO  DISSIPATE,  V.  To  Spend. 
DISSOLUTE,  V.  Loose. 

DISTANT,    PAR,    REMOTB. 

DISTANT  is  employed  as  an  ad- 
junct or  otherwise ;  FAH  is  used  onlj 
as  an  adverb.  We  speak  of  dittant 
objects,  or  objects  being  distant ;  but 
we  speak  of  things  only  as  beingj^r. 

DUiantj  in  Latin  distans  com- 
pounded of  di  and  ttans  standing 
asunder,  is  employed  only  for  bodies  at 
rest;  Jar^  in  German  fern,  roost  pro- 
bably from  gef'akren  participle  ofjah- 
ren,  in  Greek  rofi.*  to  go,  signifies 
gone  or  removed  away,  and  is  employed 
fx  bodies  either  stationary  or  other- 
wise; hence  we  say  tliat  a  thing  is 
disUmtf  or  it  goes,  runs,  or  dies  far. 

Dittant  is  used  to  designate  great 
tpace ;  far  on\y  that  which  is  ordi- 
nary :  t*he  sun  is  ninety  four  millions 
of  miles  dittant  from  the  earth ;  one 
person  tives  not  'Very  Jar  off,  or  a 
person  lifar  from  the  spot. 

Dittant  is  ased  absolutely  to  ex- 
press an  intervening  space.  RE- 
MOTE, in  Latin  remotus  participle 
of  fwacnxo  to  remove,  rather  expresses 
the  relative  idea  of  being  gone  out  of 
sight.  A  person  is  said  to  live  in  a 
dutani  country  or  in  a  remtfte  corner 
of  any  country. 

The^  bear  a  similar  analogy  in  the 
figurative  application ;  when  we  speak 
of  a  remote  idea  it  designates  that 
which  is  less  liable  to  strike  the  mind 
than  a  diitmnt  idea.  A  dittant  rela- 
tionship between  individuals  is  never 
altogether  lost  sight  of;  when  the  con- 
neiion  between  objects  is  very  remote 
it  easily  escapes  observation. 

It  to  a  pretty  sajrioc  of  Tbalet,  **  Falsfbood 
to  jut  tjkr  digtant  ttom  troth  as  the  ear*  fhHn 
tiie  f3f«a»*  by  wkleh  be  woaltt  Intimate  that  a 
vbe  own  wirald  not  eaaiW  ^ve  credit  to  the  ve- 
>oft>  of  aetioM  wUA  be  bas  not  nen. 

Sfkctatoil 

O  might  a  paroit^  earefkil  wUi  pcvvall, 
WkTtJar  tnm  lUoa  Aould  thy  vesaelg  sail. 
And  tboD  tnm  eampa  remote  tbe  danger  shun, 
Wbkb Mw,  alu!  too acvty  threat! mj soo. 

FonL 


DISTA8TB,  V.  DisUhe. 

DI8TBMPXR,  V.  Disofder. 

DISTINCT,  V.  Different. 

DISTINCTION,  V.  Differeiux. 

DISTINCTLY,  V.  Clearly. 

TO  DISTINGUISH,  V.  To  ab- 
stract. 

TO  DISTINGUISH,   DISC&I- 
MINATB. 

DISTINGUISH,  V.  To  ahttuut 
DISCRIMINATE,    v.    Diseen- 
ment. 

To  dittinguith  is  the  general;  to 
ditcriminate  is  the  particular  term : 
the  former  is  an  indefinite ;  the  latter 
a  definite  action.  To  diacrimimUt  is  in 
fact  to  dittinguith  specifically;  benos 
we  speak  of  a  distinction  as  true  or 
&lse,  but  of  a  discrimination  as  nice. 

We  distinguish  things  as  to  thdr 
divisibility  or  unity;  we  iiitTMtiiate 
tliem  as  to  their  inherent  propertiei; 
we  dittinguith  things  that  are  ahkc  or 
iwlike,  to  separate  or  collect  them; 
we  discriminate  things  only  that  art 
different  for  the  purpose  of  sepantiif 
one  from  the  other :  we  dittinguith  by 
means  of  the  senses  as  well  as  the  mi- 
derstandiug;  we  discriminate  by  the 
understanding  only;  we  dittinguiA 
things  by  their  color,  or  we  dittingmik 
moral  objects  b^  their  truth  or  nbe- 
hood ;  we  discriminate  the  characteis 
of  men,  or  we  discriminate  thdr 
merits  according  to  circumstances. 

Tb  nsy  to  dUUnguihh  by  the  right 
The  color  of  the  soil,  and  black  fton  vbte 


A  Milira  thoQld  capon  Mtbiae  bat  vlit  b 
corrigible;  and  make  a  dae  dUertmiMtfm 
between  those  who  are  aad  thooewboanaatli 
proper  otgeets  of  It. 


TO    DISTINGUISH^  V.  To  fff' 

ceive. 

TO   DISTINGUISH,   V.    To  sig' 

nalize. 

DISTINeUISHBD,    OONSPICUOUSy 
NOTBD,   BMINBNT,     ILLUS- 
TRIOUS. 

DISTINGUISHED  sigpifies  bsv- 
ing  a  mark  of  ditHnetion  by  whicb 

9 


# 


{9k  To  a^ 


lUOUSy  in  LRtm  etmtpi- 
mtpieh,  npsfies  easily 

fima  notui  known,  sig- 


T,  in  Latin  eminenSf  from 
mi  mameoj  signifies  re- 
■tanding  out  abo?e  the 

lOUS,  in  Latin  tf/uffm, 
|»  tlune,  signifies  shone 

if  an  object  having  some- 
li  ao  it  to  excite  notice  is 
ril  J  thc«e  terms.  Dutin- 
I  general  sense  expresses 
ftiB  this  idea;  the  rest 
iaa  of  the  dutinguUked. 
ttmgKiiheduk  proportion 
itinct  or  separate  finom 
tmupiemmi  m  proportion 
r  aeaa;  it  is  noied  in  pro- 
it  wiMy  known.  In  this 
k  m  diiiinguished ;  a  si- 
cmtpicMOUi;  a  place  is 
lOOi  vn  diilmgutshed  by 
db  or  by  characteristic 
HMMS  or  things  are  con- 
ttl^  firom  some  external 
MM  or  things  are  noted 
diateral  circumstances. 
■1^  be  dittinguithed  by 
■t^  or  he  may  be  distin^ 
Us  manly  air,  or  by  his 
ptnum  is  cmupicuoui  by 
IS  of  his  dress  ;  a  house  is 
that  stands  on  a  hill :  a 
tad  for  having  performed 
1  cure;  a  place  is  noied 
raters. 

be  diitinguiihed  £or  things 
or  indifiwent :  we  may  be 

for  our  singularities  or 
inly  attracts  vulgar  notice : 

naUd  for  that  which  is 
oetly  for  that  which  is  the 
nilgar  discourse:  we  can 

and  illuiirious  only  for 
is  really  good  and  prais»- 
e  Ibrmer  applies  however 
lose  things  which  set  a  man 
cirde  of  his  acquaintance; 
to  ^t  which  makes  him 
» the  world.  A  man  of  i»^ 
talent  will  be  apt  to  excite 
ba  not  also  dktimguUked 


S7ft 


lor  bis  private  virtue :  aJCwtaUou  it 
never  better  pleased  tbaa  when  it  can 
place  itself  in  sueh  a  am^kmmiB 
situation  :at  (»  dmw  all  eyet  ^xm 
itself:  lovers  of  fiunenrt  saiaaiiini  ■ 
contented  to  render  theBMehpat  mM 
for  their  vioet  or  abanrditiea':  no^^nf 
is  more  ^ratiMig  to  n  man  tkan  to 
Moder  hunsett  awiwiit  for  Us- pro* 
fossional  tkiU  t  itiit  the  lot  of  bot  foir 
to  be  UbtMrimiMf  and  tboaa  fo«r  am 
verv  seldom  tb  be  envied; 
-  ia  an  eatended  and  moral  appli* 
cation^  these  tarmt  may  be  employoA 
to  hei^ten  the  ebaraoter  of  an  ob- 
ject; a  fovor  Bsay  be  said  to  be 
tinguiikedf  piety  mmatni,  and  n 
iUustriaui, 


itbMbMoUNinedtf 

tt  OMts  tnMtttftritHtM  flTHi  ns 


BtfontkegittalstA 
WMk  sUaMif  noi 


Upoaaf 


taliMly  »t«Bt 


sriM 


lato 

orprisr, 

litln  Md  Maika,  wiy  inr 
left  bj  hit 


..1 


I.; 


--.* 


Gnat  paiot,  pwlcr  sT  tfMCrinw 


Amldactkt 
oecarioMwAl 
abf  Htln  t«  Imfc 
vUte  piMio 

lo  h9 

CMldttiOBOf 


flCilHllMI  Ot  MpBlW 


Iha 


ff 


Ktxtaddoar 
Thdrcoilty 


TO  BinoftT,  «.  To  bmu 
oiSTRJSSSy  t;.  jidverdiym 

TO  ]>I8TRB8y  V.  To  O^Kcf. 

DISTRBBS^    AVlLfXrtf  AM60I8H, 
AGONT. 


DISTRESSt  V 

ANXIETY,  in  Fmch  muekii,  an4 
ANGUISH,  in  French  m^eiii^  both 
come  fiom  the  Latin  tmgo^  aiuri  t* 
strangle* 
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DISTRESS. 


DISTRESS. 


AGONY,  in  Freoch  agonie,  Latin 
agonia,  Greek  ay»nr,  from  a>«nfw  to 
contend  or  strive,  signifies  a  serere 
stnugle  with  pain  and  suffering. 

]jutre$s  is  the  pain  felt  when  in  a 
strait  from  which  we  see  no  means  of 
extricating  ourselves ;  anxietj/  is  that 
pain  which  one  feels  on  the  prospect 
of  an  evil.  The  dUtrest  always  de- 
pends upon  some  outward  cause ;  the 
anxiety  often  lies  in  tlie  imagination. 
The  distress  is  produced  by  the  pre- 
sent, but  not  always  immediate  evil ; 
the  anxiety  respects  that  which  is 
future ;  anguish  arises  from  the  reflec- 
tion on  the  evil  that  is  past ;  agonf^ 
springs  from  witnissing  that  which  is 
immediate  or  before  the  eye. 

Distress  is  not  peculiar  to  any  age, 
where  there  is  a  consciousness  ot  good 
and  evil,  pain  and  pleasure;  distress 
will  inevitably  exist  from  some  cir- 
cumstance or  another.  Anxiety,  an- 
guishf  and  agony,  belong  to  riper 
years :  infancy  and  childhood  are 
deemed  the  happy  periods  of  human 
existetice;  because  they  are  exempt 
from  the  anxieties  attendant  on  every 
one  who  has  a  station  to  fill,  and 
duties  to  discharge.  Anguish  and 
ogony  are  species  of  distress,  of  the 
severer  kind,  which  spring  altogether 
from  the  maturity  of  reflection,  and 
the  full  consciousness  of  evil.  A 
child  is  in  distress  when  it  loses  its 
mother,  and  the  mother  is  also  in 
distress  when  she  misses  her  child. 
The  station  of  a  parent  is,  indeed, 
that  which  is  most  productive,  not 
only  of  distress,  but  anxiety,  anguish, 
and  agony  :  the  mother  has  her 
peculiar  anxieties  for  the  child,  whilst 
rearing  it  in  its  infant  state :  the 
father  has  his  anxiety  for  its  welfare 
on  its  entrance  into  the  world  :  they 
both  suffer  the  deepest  anguish  when 
the  child  disappoints  their  dearest 
hopes,  by  running  a  career  of  vice, 
and  finishing  its  wicked  course  by  an 
tmtimely,  and  sometimes  ignominious 
end :  not  unfirequently  they  are  doomed 
to  suffer  the  agony  of  seeing  a  child 
encircled  in  flames  firom  whicli  he 
cannot  be  matched,  or  sinking  into  a 
watery  grave  from  which  he  cannot 
be  rescued. 

How  muij,  rMkM  »Uh  boDeit  puikmi,  droop 
la  deep  raliff'd  lUHrem  !  How  maaj  tUnd 


Araaad  fiM  dMitlhtod  or  tMr  dttnit  frlMK 
And  point  the  partlof  ftspiish.  Tbowm;. 

ir  joa  havo  any  nfeolon  Ar  ae,  leC  Mt  jmt 
OMKieSjh  OB  nj  accoont,  l^jni*  joor  honltk. 

Mblhotb**  Lnrcmo  or  Ctaao. 

In  the  anguiA  of  hii  beait,  AdiM  iiptiti* 
late*  with  bb  Creator  for  havlnf  (ivea  kta  aa 
ttoasked  esktence.  ABatMSi 

Th««e  are  tbe  cbarratof  «f»iilet  of  lew, 
WboM  mberjr  deUslit*-     BnC  tkrovfii  tho 
Should  jealoMjr  Ha  Tvoomooce  diffiMB, 
Thithen  dellsbtfol  nlaef;  no  more. 
But  dfOiqr  anmlzed. 

TO    DISTRESS,    HARASS,   FBt- 
PLEX. 

DISTRESS,  17.  Distreu. 

TIARASS,  in  French  Ajrasaer,  pro- 
bably from  the  Greek  »fa9vx  tohnU. 

PERPLEX,  in  Latin  p^fiuts, 
participle  of  perpiector,  compon&ded 
of  per  and  pUctor,  to  wind  round  tnd 
entangle. 

A  person  is  diUrened  either  in  his 
outward  circumstances  or  hit  Mings; 
he  is  harassed  mentally  or  coipp- 
really;  he  is  perplexed  inhisoDaer- 
standing,  more  than  in  hb  feeliop: 
a  deprivation  distresses;  prorucatioos 
and  hostile  measures  harau;  stntip 
gems  and  ambiguous  measures  per" 
plex:  a  besieged  town  is  diitraiti 
by  the  cutting  ofl"  its  resooroes  of 
water  and  provisions;  the  besiend 
are  harassed  by  perpetiud  ottaos; 
the  besiegers  are  perplexed  in  lU 
their  mauceuvres  and  plans,  by  the 
counter-manoeuvres  ana  contnTaooes 
of  their  opponents :  a  tale  of  woe 
distresses ;  continual  alarms  and  in- 
cessant labor  harass  ;  unexpected  ob- 
stacles and  inextricable  difficultiei 
perplex. 

We  are  distressed  and  perplexed  by 

circumstances ;  we  are  harifssed  tlto- 

gether  by  persons,  or  the  iotentionil 

eflbrts  of    others :    we   may  reliefo 

another  in  distress,  or  may  remove  • 

perplexity;  but  the  harassing  ceue* 

only  with  the  cause  which  gave  riiato 

to  it. 

Ofriend!  UljMrs*  riMots  invade  ^j  ear; 
DUire$^i  ho  ffecmi,  aod  no  M>l%tanr*t 


Penom  who  have  been  loaf  A^naaMd  «i<^ 
bnsiaeM  and  care,  aoaietIaiei  Imaffiiio  that  wkc^ 
life  declines,  they  cannot  uMke  their 
from  the  world  too  complete. 

Wonld  beinf  «d  with  oar  ezpbtof  biiath. 
Row  noaa  nrirfbrtvnn  woald  ba  poffM  awaf. 


I8TRICT. 


DISTRUSTFUL.       881 


of  tfe«  Immortal  lonl, 
mA  perplexes  itin. 

CrCNTLBMAII. 

[JTB,  V.  To  dispense. 
DTBy  t/.  To  diuide. 

',   BfiGION,  TRACT, 

lUARTER. 

r,  in  Latin  districtuSf 
9  to  bind  separately,  sig- 
n  port  marked  off  speci- 

in  Ladn  regio  from  rego 
es  a  portion  that  is  with- 

Id    Latin  tractuif    from 

f  signifies  n  part  drawn 

» 

El    signifies    literally    a 

18  are  all  applied  to  coun- 
ner  two  comprehending 
jrked    out    on    political 

latter  a  geographical  or 
)     division:     district    is 

a  region ;  the  furmer 
to  part  of  n  country, 
raquently  applies  to  a 
jy :  a  quarter  is  in- 
.  may  be  applied  either 
of  the  world  or  a  particu- 
irtiood:  a  tract  is  the 
bon  of  all,  and  cumpre- 
nUy  no  more  than  what 
in  the  compass  of  the  eye. 
r  Uie  district  only  with 
yremment:  every  magis- 
thin  a  certain  district :  we 
gion  when  considering  the 
t§  of  climate,  or  the  natu- 
»8  which  distinguish  dif- 
)f  the  earth,  as  the  regions 

cold :  we  speak  of  the 
ly  to  designate  a  point  of 
• ;  as  a  person  lives  in  a 
•ter  of  the  town  that  is 
)uth-east,  or  west,  &c.: 
»f  a  tract  to  designate 
It  nms  on  in  a  line  as  a 
i  tract ;  hence  this  latter 

also  applied  to  moral  ob- 

i|iialitj  of  repr«ent«tion,  wbich 
inpUlned  of,  It  p^ha|M  the  very 
rent*  OS  from  tbiokinj  or  actloK 
fUtritU.  Bomb. 

lyleiff  and  oar  nppn  liftbt 
I  tafCiielnUe  nigbC 

DaTBBK. 


My  llrooroos  mufa 

UoambHIouf  traete  pnrsncs.  Comtxtm 

There  U  no  man  Iq  eny  rank  who  la  al«v*  ^^ 
llbt^jr  to  act  ail  he  vooUl  Incline.  In  tome 
quarter  or  other  hm  la  limited  by  drcnaiataacea. 

^ 

DISTRUSTFUL,  SUSPICIOUS,    - 

DIFFIDENT. 

DISTRUSTFUL  si^ifies  foU  of 
distrust,  or  of  not  puttuig  trust  in  (v. 

BeliejX 

StfSPICIOUS  signifies  haTin|(  siis- 
picion,  from  the  Latin  tuspiciOy  or 
sub  and  specio  to  look  at  askance,  or 
with  a  wry  mind. 

DIFFIDENT,  from  theLatiai^ 
Jido  or  disfido,  signifies  having  no 
faith. 

Distrustful  is  said  either  of  oar^ 
selves  or  ottMrs ;  tutpicious  is  said  only 
of  others;  cft^dent  only  of  ourselves: 
to  be  distrustful  of  a  person,  b  to 
impute  no  good  to  biyi ;  to  be  tui' 
picious  of  a  person,  is.  to  impate  posi- 
tive evil  to  him  :  he  wl|o  is  distrutt' 
ful  of  another's  honor  or  prudence, 
will  abstain  from  giving  him  his  con- 
fidence;  be  who  is  suspicious  of  an- 
other's honesty,  will  be  cautious  to 
have  no  dealings  with  bim.  D»- 
trustful  is  a  particular  state  of  feel- 
ing; suspicious  an  habitual  state  of 
feeling :  a  person  is  distrustful  of  an- 
other, owing  to  ^rticular  circum- 
stances ;  be  IS  suspicious  from  bis  na- 
tural temper. 

As  applied  to  himself,  a  person  is 
distrustjul  of  bis  own  powers,  to 
execute  an  office  assignea,  or  be  is 
generally  of  a  diffident  disj[X)8ition : 
it  is  faulty  to  distrust  that  m  which 
we  ought  to  trust;  there  is  nothing 
more  crimiiud  than  a  distrust  in  Pro- 
vidence ;  on  the  other  band,  there  is 
nothing  better  than  a  distrust  in  our 
ovi'n  powers  to  withstand  temptation  : 
suspicion  is  justified  more  or  less  ac- 
cording to  drcumstances  ;  but  a  too 
great  proneness  to  suspicion  is  liable 
to  lead  us  into  muoy  acts  of  injustice 
towards  others  :  diffidence  is  becom- 
ing in' youth,  so  long  as  it  does  not 
check  their  laudable  eacertions. 

Before  stranfeia,  Pitt  bad  iomcthlos  of  the 
■cholar^  tlmldltymid  tUetnut.  Jomiaoju 

^nd  oft,  thoBCb  wiadooa  waks,  euepielan  aleepa 
Al  wtedom'f  gmte,  and  to  aiaplidty 
Keaifna  bia  chw|W.  MiHOV. 

Aa  fto  Mtor,  Mr.  CunlvshMa  cMilatd  llttlt 
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DIVIDE. 


DIVIDE. 


ivpBtatioB,  for  bk  d^ffidtmeemn  too  fi««t  to  ta 

Jomno*. 


TO  DISTURB,  INTERRUPT. 

DISTURB  (v.  Commotion). 

INTERRUPT,  from  the  Latin  inter 
and  rumpo,  signifies  to  break  in  be- 
tween so  as  to  stop  the  progress. 

We  may  be  disturbed  either  in- 
wardly or  oatwardly;  we  are  inter- 
rupted onl^  outwardly :  our  minds 
may  be  disturbed  by  disquieting  re- 
flections, or  we  may  be  disturbed  in 
our  rest  or  in  our  busmcss  by  unseemly 
noises;  but  we  can  be  interrupt ed 
only  in  our  business  or  pursuits :  the 
dviturbisnce  therefore  depends  upon 
the  character  of  the  person;  wnat 
disturbs  one  person  will  not  disturb  an- 
odier:  the  interruption  is  howe\'er 
something  positive;  what  interrupis 
one  person  will  interrupt  another :  the 
smallest  noises  may  disturb  one  who 
is  in  bad  health ;  illness  or  the  visits 
of  fnends  will  interrupt  a  person  in 
anyof  his  business. 

The  same  distinction  exists  between 
these  words  when  applied  to  things  as 
to  persons:  whatever  is  put  out  of  its 
order  or  proper  condition  is  disturbed; 
thus  water  which  is  put  into  motion 
from  a  state  of  rest  is  disturbed:  what- 
ever is  stopped  in  the  evenness  or  re- 
gularity of  Its  course  is  interrupted  ; 
thus  water  which  is  turned  out  of  its 
ordinary  channel  is  interrupted. 

If  aogfat  dUturb  the  tcaor  of  hta  brf«st, 
TbbvCltowhh  to  strike  befbie theme.    POpk. 

Ttefbnrigfct  of  the  boor  of  deetb  would  coa* 
thraallj  iMUrrmft  Ibe  eoane  of  baaan  affaln. 


TO  DISTURB,  V.  To  trouble. 
DiSTURBANcSy  v»  CommoiioTt. 
TO  DIVE,  V,  To  plunge. 
TO  BiVB  INTO)  V.  To  pry, 
DIVERS,  V.  Different. 
DIVERSION,  V.  AmusemenU 
DIVERSITY,  V.  Difference. 
TO  DIVERT,  V.  To  awuse. 
DIVERTED)  v.  Absent. 

TO  DIVIDE,  SEPARATE,  PART. 

DIVIDE,  in  Latin  ditideo,  com- 
pounded of  tfi  and  videoy  signifies  to 
make  appear  as  apart  or  two^  or  to 
viake  roally  two. 


SEPARATE,  V,  Ahsiraei. 

PART  signifies  to  make  into  partt. 

That  is  said  to  be  dtrided  which 
has  been,  or  is    conceived  to  be  a 
whole ;  that  is  separated  wjiich  mi^t 
be  joined:  a    nver  diMe$  a  town 
by  running  througfi  it;  moantains  or 
seas    separate   countries :    to  Mide 
does  not  necessarily  indnde  a  jeptf- 
ration;   although   a  separatiom  sim- 
poses  a  dititioH :   an  arroj  may  m 
dimdad  into  larger  or  smaller  por* 
tions,   and  yet  remain  united;   bat 
duiiug  a  march,  or  an  engagonai^ 
these  cororpanies  are  fircqnently  i^ 
rated. 

Opinions,  hearts,  minds,  lea  nmy 
lit  divided;  corporeal  bodies  only  an 
sejoarated:  the  minds  of  men  ars 
oixen  most  divided^  when  in  pcnon 
they  are  least  separated;  andthowyon 
the  contrary,  wno  are  separated  at  the 
greatest  distance  from  each  other  may 
be  the  least  divided. 


Itwt  divide  tlte  lift  of  meet 
parta,  we  dull  find  at  lewt 
ilM  with  Kftpt  aod  cbeeme, 
illed  ap  witbpleaiareor 


iilo 

•f 


Wberetbarato  the peatetl  aad 
ableloTt^  ft  if  MowttaeebctterlobeiriMlli 
death,  thaa  M]pcF«t«rf  la  life. 


To  parf  approaches  nearer  to  i^ 
rate  than  to  divide  ;  the  latter  is  ap> 
plied  to  things  only;  the  former  two 
to  persons,  as  well  as  thingii:  s 
thing  becomes  smaller  by  being  in 
vided;  it  loses  its  jonction  wit£^  or 
cohesion  to,  another  thing,  by  bM 
parted :  a  loaf  of  bread  is  drndm 
by  being  cut  into  two;  two  Uxnn 
are  parted  which  have  been  btked 
together. 

Sometimes  part^  as  vrell  as  dMAf 
is  used  in  the  application  of  thit 
which  is  given  to  several^  inwM 
case  they  bear  the  same  aoakigy  v 
before:  several  things  are  parttif 
one  thii^  is  divided ;  a  man's  personil 
effects  may  be  parted,  by  oodusob 
consent,  among  his  children ;  but  in 
estate,  or  the  valne  of  it,  must  la 
divid^:  whatever  can  be  Ss^vod 
without  losing  its  integrity  is  parttit 
otherwise  it  is  divided :  in  this  seoNi 
our  Saviour's  garments  are  said  v 
have  been  ^arfe<f,  because  tbeyirei* 
distinct  things ;  but  the  vesture  whid 
was  without  seam  most  have  beei 
divided  if  they  had  not  cast  lots  ibr  it 


DIVIDE. 


DOCILE. 
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cdoo  is  Uie  common  idea 
both  separate  and  pari, 
qucntly  used  in  ralation 
olgacts:  homes  maj  be 
ti  and  parted ;  they  are 
ml  which  does  not  keep 
;reat  a  distance,  as  when 
d  to  be  separated:  two 
mriai  by  a  small  opening 

■  ;  they  are  separated  by 
ig  garden :  fields  are  with 
Hjiaid  to  he  separated  : 
no  fliore  properly  to  be 

ird  to  persons,  pare  desig* 
feMd  leaving  of  the  person ; 
vaed  in  general  lor  that 
in  the  society ;  the  former 
loal,  temporary,  or  par- 
Mr  is  positive  and  serious : 
b  momentary ;  the  lepo* 
be  longer  or  shorter  : 
jmH  in  the  streets  after 
Bedng;  two  persons  mjth- 
road  who  had  set  out  to 
tber :  meo  and  their  wives 
rithout  coming  to  a  posi* 
tim:  some  are  separated 
idler  in  every  respect  but 
ng  directly  parted:  the 
partiag  between  finends  is 
painfol  than  the  separation 
irards  ensues. 

■  nUia  tone  rooa,  tbongli  net n 
r  Uiwgtto,  dnrlas  the  time  of  tliit 
p.  Hownx. 

hB  tkeii^  **  Ak  whitber  do  joa  flj  7  ** 
rati  Co  deceife  yoar  son.  DavoBii. 

VIDE,  DISTRIBITTB, 
SHARE. 

E,  V,  To  divide,  separate. 
[BUTE,    in    Latin  distri- 
distrihuoy  or  dis  and  tribuo, 
bestow  apart. 

!^  fh>m  the  word  shear,  and 
D  schuren,  signifies  simply 

(iidhidingdoes  not  eitend 
M  thing  dkoided;  that  of 
g  and  sharing  comprehends 
mrpose  of  the  action:  we 
thing;  we  distriimte  to  the 
9  may  divide  therefore  with- 
hUing;  or  we  may  divide 
3  distribute :  thus  we  divide 
into  distinct  fields  for  our 
nTeoience ;  or  we  dmde  a 


sum  of  money  into  so  many  part%  in 
order  to  distribute  it  among  a  men 
number  of  peiions :  on  the  odier  hand, 
we  may  distrihute  without  dividitig ; 
for  guineas,  books,  ap^es,  and  manv 
otlier  things  may  be  mstrilmtedj  which 
reonire  no  <iJvistoii. 

To  share  is  to  make  into  parts  the 
same  as  dhfide,  and  it  is  to  giva  thosa 
parts  to  soma  persons,  the  sane  as 
distribute  ;  but  the  person  who  skarts 
takes  a  part  himself;  ha  who  dU* 
tributes  i^ves  it  always  to  others: 
a  loaf  is  dhidedin  order  to  be  eaten ; 
bread  is  dietrUmied  in  loaves  among 
the  poor ;  the  loaf  is  i^red  by  a  poor 
man  widi  bis  pooiw  neighbour,  or 
the  profits  of  a  basiofsa  are  shared  by 
the  partners.  is 

To  share  mav  imply  either  to  ^va 
or  receive;  to  aiifftkite implies  giving 
only :  we  share  our  own  with  aoMher : 
or  another  shares  what  we  have ;  bat 
we  distrihuteom  own  to  others. 


Mor  MSM  joor  ■nrtoff  tRI 
For  tUt,  threafb  tvoNa 

ffnidfs 
The  jair»  ud  tsiti  la 


■id  wlattr  eadi^ 


tAIsm  Hrteet. 
Dav 


Two  ana  bj  Jhttfi  hlsli  Cbroat 
Ttie  aoaree  of  evil  oae,  and 
Fromtheaee  djweaf  of  laottal 
Bleidoptotkm«u  ikom 


Wky  giievea  avyioa  I  Tl^  Mgal*  M  aa  «*•«, 

Reteal  the  canw,  and  tnuft  a  pawat^i  can. 


of  good; 

bo  Ills 


Tbcy  will  be  oo  lanch  tba  OMie  eanfal  to 

dtftermf ne  properly,  w  tbej  diaU  (will)  ba  oU%ad 

to  f/karctheapoaeeiorBialntalBfaif  tbeanrten. 

MMumrn**  UscfBao  ov  Fumr, 

DIVINE,  v.  Ecclesiastic. 
DIVINE,  V.  GotUike. 
TO  DIVINE,  To  guess. 
DIVINER  .V.  Holy. 
DiviNiTT,  V.  Deity. 
DIVISION,  V.  Part. 
DIURNAL,  V.  Daily. 

TO  DIVULGE,  V.  Topubttsk. 

TO  DO,  V.  To  act. 
TO  Do^  V.  To  make. 

DOCILE,  TRACTABLE,   DUCTILE. 

DOCILE,  in  Latin  docilis  fnm  doceo 
to  teach,  ia  the  Latin  term  for  ready 
to  be  taudit. 

TRACTABLE,    from  the 
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DOCTRINE. 


DOCTRINE. 


traho  to  draw,  signifies  ready  to   be 
drawn. 

DVCTILV^  fwm  duco  to  lead,  sig- 
nifies ready  to  be  led. 

The  idea  of  submitting  to  the  direc- 
tions of  another  is  comprehended  in 
the  signification  of  all  theec  terms : 
docilitif  marks  the  disposition  to  con- 
form our  actions  in  all  particulars  to 
the  will  of  another,  and  lies  altofiether 
in   the  will ;    traclability    and    duc- 
tility are  modes  of  dociiityy  the  former 
in  regard  to  the  conduct,  the  latter  in 
regard  to   the   principles  and   senti- 
ments :  docility  is  in  general  applied 
to  tlie    ordinary  actions  of  the  Hie, 
where  simply  ijlic  will   is  concerned ; 
tractability  is  wphcablc  to  points  of 
conduct  in  whicK  the  judgement  is 
concerned;    ductility    to  matters  in 
which  the  character  is    formed  :    a 
child  ouuht    to    be  docile    with  its 
parents  at  all   times ;  it  ought  to  be 
tractable  when  acting  under  tlie  direc- 
tion of  its  superiors ;  it  ought  to  be 
ductile  to  imbibe  good  principles :  the 
want  of  docility  may  spnng  fn>m  a 
defect  in  the  disposition ;  the  want  of 
tractablcnexs  may  spring  either  from  a 
defect  in  the  temper,  or  from  self  con- 
ceit; tlie  want  of  ductility  lies  alto- 
gether in  a  natural  stubbornness  of 
character :  docility,   being  altogether 
independent  of  the  judgement,  is  appli- 
cable to  the  brutes  as  well  as  to  men  ; 
tractabl^ness    and  ductility  is  appli- 
cable mostly  to  thinking  and  rational 
objects    only,   though  sometimes  ex- 
tended to  inanimate  ur  moral  objects  : 
the  ox  is  a  docile  auiniui ;  the  humble 
are  tractable  ;  voutli  i«  ductile. 

TiM)  Pfrviao^  are  uut  whulljr  %o{d  of  martuil 
vpirii:  aiidil'tk«>  p.ieuot  n.iturnlly  br.tve,  thfjT 
are  nt  \v^^t  «'x(rpin(*l,v  ihtrile^  .-iinl  mi^ht  with 
proppf  diH:ipIini>  be  made  cxcell^i.t  ^oliIicTi. 

(!lR  Wit.  JONPS. 

llielr  reindeer  form  ibefr  tidier ;  Ibc^e  their 

(eiifs, 
Tbeir  robem  their  beds,  aod  all  tbHr  lioineljr 

wealtb, 
Sopplv  tlx-ir  whoWsome  fare,  and  cheerful  cop*; 
Obseqoioa*  at  tbilr  call,  the  Aof^tle  tribe 
Yield  to  the  bledfCi*  thm  neck^  Tuoxsosi. 

The  people,  tvithont  be-in;;  servile,  murt   be 
tractable,  Huhkb. 

The  will  was  tlieii  (before  the-  f'lll}  ductile  and 
pliant  to  all  tint  motions  of  ri{:lit  reason.  Soltii. 

DOCTRINE,    PRECEPT, 

PRINCIPLE. 

DOCTRINE,  in  French  doctrine, 


Latin  docirina^  from  doceo  to  teach, 
signifies  the  thing  taaght. 

PRECEPT,  from  the  Latin  pfii>- 
cipio,  sienifies  the  thing  laid  dowo. 

PRINCIPLE,  in  French  prindfe, 
Latin  principiumj  signifieB  the  begm- 
ning  of  things,  that  Is,  their  first  or 
original  component  parts. 

The  doctrine  requires  a  teacher; 
the  precept  requires  a  saperior  with 
authority ;  the  principle  reqnires  ody 
an  illustrator.     The  doctrine  is  always 
franied  by  some  one;  the  precept  is 
enjoined  or  laid  dtiwn   by  some  one; 
the  principle  lies  in  the  thing  itielf. 
The  doctrine  is  composed  ot  prhuh 
ple%;  the  precept  rests  opon  prmi- 
pies  or  doctrines,     Pythagoras  tac^ 
the  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis, 
and  enjoined    many  precepts  on  bis 
disciples  for   the  regulation  of  their 
condiict,  particularly  that  theysbosld 
abstain  from  eating  animal  fond,  and 
be  only  silent  hearers  for  the  first  fire 
years  of  their  scholarship :  the  fiinnef 
of  these  rules  depended  upon  the  pre- 
ceding doctrine  of  the  soul's  trunmi- 
gration  to  the  bodies  of  animals ;  tbe 
latter  rested  on  that  simple  principle 
of  education,  the  entire  devotion  of 
the  scholar  to  the  master. 

We  arc  said  to  believe  in  doc- 
trines ;  to  obey  precepts  ;  to  imbibecr 
hold  principles.  The  doctrine  is  ditt 
which  constitutes  our  faith ;  tbe  frt- 
cept  is  that  which  directs  thepracdce: 
both  are  the  subjects  of  rational  ss- 
sent,  and  suited  only  to  the  matumi 
understanding:  principles  are  olleo 
admitted  without  examination;  and 
iinbibcd  as  frequently  from  obsen-a- 
tiou  and  circumstances,  as  from  any 
direct  personal  etforts ;  children  as 
well  as  men  get  principles, 

Thif  ■editiouK,  ancoaftitutioital  daetriM  d 
HcotinK  kioc^  b  now  publlclj  tufbt,  «fo«i< 
and  printed.  BsBK 

P^tbagora*^  firnt  rule  direct*  m  tovonUpdc 
gods,  aa  ii  ordained  bjriav,  for  that  tithe  aiit 
natnral  interpretation  of  the  precept.    Atmn- 

If  we  bad  the  whole  bistofy  of  KaU  ft«B  A> 
daj«  of  Cabi  to  our  Uines  ve  riionld  Miittfi' 
with  80  many  iceuei  of  slangbler  and  bMM 
an  would  make  a  wise  men  werj  canTal  MtH 
railer  hinuelf  fo  be  actuated  bj  nek  a  prlM' 
Hptc,  when  ft  resnrds  Batten  of  opinloo  «i 
•peculation. 


DOCTRINE,  DOGMA,   TBNBT. 

The  doctrine  originates  with 
the  individual. 


DOUBT. 


DOUBT. 


SS5 


OMA,  frum  the  Greek 
JiHp  to  think,  si(z;ni6es  the 
t,  admitted,  or  taken  for 
is  lies  with  a  body  or 
ndividuals. 

from  the  Latin  teneo  to 
jitaiD,  signifies  the  thing 
itaiiM»d,  and  is  a  species 
I  (v.  Doctrine)  specifi* 
Load  in  matters  of  ojiinion 
I  general. 

ime  rests  on  the  authoriry 
lual  by  whom  it  is  framed ; 
I  Uie  authority  of  the  body 
ia  maintained;  the  tenet 
Mm  intrinsic  merits.  Many 
te$  of  our  blessed  Saviour 
faith  in  him ;  they  are 
lerauasioii  by  the  exercise 
(ud  powers :  the  dogmas 
ifb  church  are  admitted 
;  such  as  admit  its  au- 
B  tenets  of  republicans, 
J  freethinkers,  have  been 
maintained  both  in  public 

to  Aiwa  or  icek  for  potv  V 
riiioaM  to  tli4*  Ttrjrinf  hnor  ; 
ih  lieart  had  learuM  to  priMr, 
rain  thr  wretched,  thm  to  ri«*. 

Goldsmith. 

EnpbiDd  abundjnce  of  men  who 
\M%»  ciHrit  of  toleration.  Thcv 
wofwlil^ion,  though  in  dtflVrmit 
of  aioiB«*nt,  soil  that  ainou|^ 
I  aiiiOD0ft  all  thitip  of  value,  a 
iraCemc«-.  Blrxk. 

porlCaoical  tenetn  wu»  the  ille- 
lea  of  chiiicf .  Johnson. 

V.  Doctrine, 
CAL,  V,  Conjidcut, 
,  !'.  Pitijul, 
c,  V.  Sen^ant, 
:rin(;,  v.  ImperioNs. 
N,  r.  Power, 
NS,  V.  Tcrriiorif, 
*,  V.  Benefaction. 
!«r,  V.  Gift. 
Destiny. 

DEALING,  /'.  Deceit. 
;.  Demur. 

»UBT,    QUESTION. 

in  French  doutet-y  Latin 
duhlut,  which  romcs  from 


h'x  and  «v*f  tf  ^•,  in  the  same  manner 
ns  our  frequentative  double,  signifying 
to  have  two  opinions. 

QUESTION,  in  Ij^Unquaitioy  from 
gudtro  to  inquire,  signities  to  make  a 
question. 

iJoth  these  tenns  express  the  act  of 
the  mind  in  staying  its  decision.  Tlie 
doul^  lies  altogether  in  the  mind ;  it 
is  a  less  active  feeling  than  qucHion  : 
by  the  former  wc  merely  suspend 
decision ;  by  the  latter  we  actually 
demand  priK^fii  in  order  to  assist  us  iii 
deciding.  We  may  tiaubt  in  silence ; 
we  cannot  quettion  without  expressing 
it  directly  or  indirectly. 

He  who  suggests  doubts  does  it  witli 
caution ;  he  who  makes  a  question 
throws  in  difficulties  with  a  degree  of 
confidence.  Doubts  insinuate  them- 
selves into  the  mind  oftentimes  invo- 
luntarily on  the  part  of  the  doubter  ; 
questions  ara  always  made-  with  an 
express  design.  We  doubt  in  matters 
of  general  interest,  on  abstruse  as 
well  as  common  subjects ;  we  question 
mostly  in  ordinary  matters  that  are  of 
n  personal  interest:  we  doubt  the 
truth  of  a  position  ;  wc  question  tho 
veracity  of  an  author.  The  existence 
of  mermaids  was  doubted  for  a  great 
length  of  time ;  but  the  testimony  of 
creditable  persons,  who  have*  lately 
seen  them,  ought  now  to  put  it  out  of 
all  doubt.  When  the  practicability 
of  any  plan  is  questioned,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  enter  any  further  int'.*  its 
merits. 

Tho  doubt  is  frequently  conBned  to 
the  individual;  the  <7ti^<tion frequently 
respects  others.  We  dout^  whether 
we  shall  be  able  to  succeed ;  wc 
question  another's  right  to  interfere : 
wc  doubt  whether  a  thing  will  answer 
the  end  proposed  ;  we  question  the 
utility  of  anyone  making  the  attempt. 

There  are  many  doubtful  cases  in 
medicine,  where  the  physician  is  at  u 
i()&s  to  decide  *,  there  are  many  ques- 
tionable measures  proposetl  by  those 
who  are  in  or  out  of  power  which 
demand  consideration.  A  disposition 
to  doubt  every  thing  is  more  inimical 
to  the  cause  of  truth,  than  the  readi- 
ness to  believe  every  thing ;  a  dispo- 
sition to  question  whatever  is  saiclor 
done  by  others,  is  much  more  calcu- 
lated to  give  offence  titan  to  prevent 
deception. 

?  c 
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DOUBTFUL 


DOUBTFUL. 


For  my  part  I  tbink  the  Mbr:  of  t  God  U  co 
Hit  it;  to  be  doubtetU  that  I  think  it  is  almokt  tbo 
only  tnitb  we  tre  eurc  of.  Atm*ov, 

Our  bntioes*  in  the  6eld  of  fi^kt 
Ii  not  to  question,  bnt  to  prove  oar  valzhU 

Pont. 

DOUBT,    S  US  PENCE. 

The  doubt  respects  that  which 
we  should  believe ;  the  SUSPENCE 
that  which  we  wish  to  know  or  ascer- 
tain. We  are  in  doubt  for  the  want 
of  evidence ;  we  are  in  suipence  for 
the  want  of  certainty.  The  doubt 
interrupts  our  progress  in  the  attain- 
ment of  truth ;  the  sugpence  impedes 
us  in  the  attainment  of  our  objects : 
the  former  is  connected  principally 
vrith  the  understanding:  the  latter 
acts  altogether  upon  the  hopes.  We 
have  our  doubts  about  thmgs  that 
have  no  regard  to  time ;  we  arc  in 
suspcnce  about  things  that  are  to 
happen  in  future.  Those  arc  the  least 
inclined  to  doubt  who  have  the  most 
thorough  knowledge  of  a  subject ; 
those  are  the  least  exposed  to  the  un- 
pleasant feeling  of  tusperue  who  con- 
fme  their  wishes  to  the  present. 

Ck>ld  b  a  wonderful  clenrer  of  the  under. 
■taodlBg;  it  diuipatet  erery  dtubt  and  scrapie 
in  an  ioitant.  Adoiiion. 

Tbe  budle  of  hay  on  either  side  strikiof  his 
(the  asi^s)  slgbt  and  smell  in  tbe  same  propor- 
tiun,  would  keep  him  in  perpetual  sutpenee. 

ikODIbU.N. 

DOUBTFUL,    DUBIOUS, 
UNCERTAIN,    PRECARIOUS. 

The  doubtful  admits  of  doubt 
(v.  Doubtf  tuxpence)  :  the  DUBIOUS 
creates  suspence.  Tlie  dotibtful  is 
said  of  things  in  which  we  ar*^:  re- 
quired to  have  an  opinion ;  the  dubious 
respects  events  and  things  that  must 
speak,  for  themselves.  In  doubtful 
cases  it  is  adviseable  for  a  judge  to 
lean  to  the  side  of  mercy;  while  the 
issue  of  a  contest  is  dubious,  all  judge- 
ment of  the  parties,  or  of  the  case, 
must  be  carefully  avoided. 

Doubtful  and  dubious  have  always 
a  relation  to  the  person  forming  the 
opinion  on  the  subject  in  question  ; 
UNCERTAIN  and  PRECARIOUS 
are  epithets  which  designate  the  qua- 
lities of  the  things  themselves.  What- 
ever is  uncertain  may  from  that  very 
cih;amstaiice  be  doubtful  or  dubious 
to   those  who  attempt  to  determine 


upon  them;  but  they  may  be  d^]^- 
nated  for  their  uncertaitity  without 
any  regard  to  the  oinoioos  which  they 
may  give  rise  to. 

A  person's  coming  may  be  doiikful 
or  uncertain ;  the  length  of  his  stay 
is  oftener  described  as  iwcerf otn  than 
as  doubtful.  The  doubpkl  is  opposed 
to  that  on  which  we  roim  a  poiitiffe 
conclusion;  the  uncertain  to  tint 
which  is  definite  or  prescribed.  Tbt 
efficacy  of  any  medicine  is  doubtful; 
the  manner  of  its  operation  may  be 
uncertain.  While  our  knowledge  is 
limited,  we  must  expect  to  meet  with 
many  thin§^  that  are  dombifiil;  » 
every  thing  in  the  worid  is  eiposed  to 
change,  and  all  that  is  foturo  is  en- 
tirely abo\*e  our  control,  we  must 
naturally  expect  to  find  every  thing 
uncertam,  but  what  we  see  pessisg 
beibre  us. 

PRECARIOUS,  from  the  LatiDjpfe- 
carius  and  precor  to  pray,  sifEnnes 
granted  to  entreaty,  depending  on  the 
will  or  humour  of  another,  whence  it 
is  applicable  to  whatever  is  fltoined 
from  others.  Precarious  is  the  hi^iest 
species  of  uncertainty^  applied  tosudt 
things  as  depend  on  future  casoaitifs 
in  opposition  to  that  which  is  fised 
and  determined  by  design.  The  vres- 
ther  is  uncertain  ;  the  subsistence  .ot  a 
person  who  has  no  stated  income  or 
source  of  living  must  be  precariau. 
It  is  uncertain  what  day  a  thins  miy 
take  place,  until  it  is  detennined; 
there  is  nothing  more  preearivus  than 
what  depends  upon  the  favors  of  princes. 

Tbe  Givekt  with  liUtn  TIepoleiau  lel^ 
Whose  fall  Uljwft  vIewM  with  fuiyflr^; 
Doub{ful  if  Jore^  geeat  *-*m  he  ihunid  p« 
Or  pour  hit  vrogeaiice  on  the  L>ciM  <n*. 


At  the  lower  ead  oT  tbe  raom  I*  it  k  ■ 
side-tahle  for  pcnoot  of  great  fkme,  bat  hti- 
9H»  exl<itencf! ;  toch  at  Herc«lea,Them,  SMm, 
Achilka,  Uector,  and  ochert.  8nn> 

Near  old  Antandrui,  and  at  lda*«  foot, 
Tbf  timher  of  the  aacied  cnife  we  est: 
And  build  oor  fleet  unciiain^  jel  ta  M 
What  place  the  Godt  for  oar  ivpow  aatpV. 


The  fteqnent  dlmppoiotowati  InrlMt " 
hunflnc,  Induced  men  to  ntab1l«h  a  peraiK*' 
prop^rtj  In  their  floci&»  aud  herds  it  «df  << 
tutain  themiclf ei  fn  a  Im  precariwt  wfif^' 


BlaciW* 


DOWNFALL,    V.    FclL 

Tu  DosB,  v.T  sleep. 


DRAW. 


DREAM. 
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DRAGy  V.  To  draw. 
DRAIN,  V.  To  Spend, 

RAW,  DRAG,  HAUL  OR 
E,  PULL,  PLUCK,  TUG. 

.W,   comes  from    the    Latin 

\  dnwy  and  the  Greek  ^patrav 

old  of. 

.O,  through  the  medium  of  the 

I  tragen  to  carry,  comes  also 

lAoto  draw. 

L  or  HALE  comes  from  the 

Xmc  to  draw. 

L  k  io  all  probability  changed 

tt$  to  drive  or  thrust. 

CK 18  in  the  German  plucken, 

comes  from  ziehen  to  pull. 
» eipresses  here  the  idea  com- 
the  first  three  terms,  namely, 
log  a  body  in  motion  from 
meself  or  towards  oneself;  to 
to  draw  a  thing  with  violence, 
IMP  that  which  makes  rehist- 

0  haul  is  to  drag  it  with  still 
▼ioJence.  Wc  draw  a  cart ; 
'  a  body  along  the  ground ;  or 
essel  to  the  shore.  To  pull 
only  an  effort  to  draw  without 
uf  motion  :  horses  pull  very 
letimes  before  they  can  drazo 
f  laden  cart  up  hill.  To  pluck 
\U  with  a  sudden  twitch,  ia 
»  separate;  thus  feathers  are 
from  animals.    To  tug  is  to 

1  violence  \  thus  men  tug  at 


I,  and  tow*nl  the  Grecian  crew, 
Ifat  ««m)  the  uohappj  wan-tor  drew  ; 
he  fbllowM,  wblle  th*  embroklerM 

lb  belmcf,  dragged  the  chief  alonf;. 

POPB. 

iDg  lenr%  •oxae  the  wheels  prepare, 

t0  the  horte**  tm ;  the  tnt 

I  teati  along  the  uowieldly  bea»<t. 

Drtdew. 

gaeCi  trf  placed,  coo  of  thorn  In  the 
be  other  in  the  floor  of  Mahoinet*g 
lee  eC  Mc«ca,  and  pull  the  impovtor't 
eltb  neb  an  eqaal  attraction,  that  it 
;  air  betwticn  both  of  them.  Addison. 

«■  fbllowM  with  endearioK  wile, 

'4  ha  gown,  to  share  the  good  nian*a 

Ifl^  GouisMrrH. 

I  tboBght,  and  fully  fixM  at  length 
e  CAiae,  I  tug^d  with  all  my  Ktrength. 

Deyokh* 

!  moral  application  we  may 
t  by  any  thing  which  can  act 


on  the  mind  to  bring  as  near  to  an 
object;  we  arc  dragged  only  by  means 
of  force  i  we  pull  a  thing  towards  us 
by  a  direct  effort.  To  haul,  plucky 
anri  tug  are  seldom  used  but  in  the 
physical  application. 

Hither  we  aallM,  a  voInnMry  (hronc. 
To  awi^  a  prirate,  not  a  public  wmnjr; 
What  ebe  te  Troy  the  at^-nbled  aations  dratu. 
But  thine  angrateral!  and  thy  brother**  eaneeii 

Pen. 
'Tit  long  thiee  I  for  ny  eelntla]  wlf^, 
LoathM  by  the  Gods  hare  dmg^d  a  lingprinf 

"*•  Pore. 

Hear  this,  ranmber,  and  onr  tury  dread, 
Nor  puU  th*  anwIIUng  vengeance  on  thy  head. 

Pore 

TO  DRBAD,  V.  To  apprehend. 

DREAD,   V.  Awe. 

DRBADFUL,  V.  Fearful. 
DREADFUL,  V.  Formidable. 

DREAM,    REVERIE. 

DREAM,  in  Dutch  drom,  &c. 
comes  either  from  the  Celtic  drem  a 
sight,  or  the  Greek  ■  -.'..  a  ftible,  or 
as  probably  from  the  word  roamy  sig- 
nifying to  wander,  in  Hebrew  rom  to 
be  agitated. 

REVERIE,  in  French  reverU,  like 
the  English  rave,  comes  from  the 
Latin  rabUiy  signifying  that  which  is 
wandering  or  incoherent. 

Dreams  and  reveries  arc  alike  op- 
posed to  the  reality,  and  have  their 
origin  in  the  imagination  -,  but  the 
former  commonly  passes  in  sleep,  and 
the  latter  when  awake:  the  dream 
may  and  does  commonly  arise  when 
the  imagination  is  in  a  sound  state ; 
the  reverie  is  the  fruit  of  a  heated  ima- 
gination :  dreams  come  in  the  course 
of  nature;  reveries  are  the  conse- 
quence of  a  peculiar  ferment. 

When  tb^  dream  is  applied  to  tne 
act  of  one  that  is  awake,  it  admits  of 
anotlier  distinction  from  reverie.  They 
both  designate  what  is  confounded, 
but  the  dream  is  less  extravagant  than 
the  reverie.  Ambitious  men  please 
themselves  with  c/retims  of  future  great- 
ness ;  enthusiasts  debase  the  punty  of 
the  Christian  religion  by  blending  their 
own  wild  reveries  with  the  doctrines 
of  the  Grospel.  Pie  who  indulges  him- 
self in  idle  dreams  lays  up  a  store  of 
disappointment  for  himself  when^  he 
recovers  bis  recollection,  and  finds  that 
2c« 
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DREGS. 


DULL. 


it  is  nothing  but  a  dream  :  a  love  of 
singularity  operating  on  an  ardent 
mind  will  too  often  lead  men  to  in- 
dulge in  strange  reveries. 

Gn\H  MnAs  pntoadifd  him  to  vll  hit  ibaro 
of  Sontb-Sn  stock,  but  he  dreamed  of  digaltj 
and  ppleodor,  aod  couM  not  bear  to  obttroct  Mi 
own  foctane.  Jotamaom, 

I  eootiaved  to  git  motlonlew  wHb  ny  ejei 
fixrd  vpoa  tbn  curtain  tome  mommtt  after  H 
Ml.  When  f  was  roased  from  mj  lererie  I 
feand  mjttfif  almont  alone.         H*wKBnrosT>» 

DREGS,    SEDIMENT,    DROSS, 
SCUM,    REFUSE. 

DREGS,  from  the  German  dreck 
dirty  signifies  the  dirty  part  which  se^ 
parates  from  a  liquor. 

SEDIMENT,  from  tedeo  to  sit, 
signifies  that  which  settles  at  the 
bottom. 

DROSS  is  probably  but  a  variation 
of  dress. 

SCUM,  from  the  German  schaum^ 
signifies  the  same  as  foam  or  froth. 

REFUSE  signifies  literally  that 
wliicl)  is  refused  or  thrown  away. 

All  these  terms  designate  the  worth- 
less part  of  any  body;  but  dregs 
is  taken  in  a  worse  sense  than 
sediment :  for  the  dregs  is  that  which 
is  altogether  of  no  value ;  but  the 
sediment  may  sometimes  form  a  ne- 
cessary part  of  the  body.  The  dregs 
are  mostly  a  sediment  in  liquors,  but 
many  things  are  a  sediment  which  are 
not  dregs.  After  the  dregs  are  taken 
away,  there  will  frequently  remain  a 
sediment;  the  dregs  are  commonly 
the  corrupt  part  which  separates  from 
compound  liquids,  as  wme  or  beer ; 
the  sediment  consists  of  the  heavy 
particles  which  belong  to  all  simple 
liquids,  not  exceptiii!;  water  itself. 
The  dregs  and  sediment  separate  of 
themselves,  but  the  scum  and  dross 
arc  forced  out  by  a  process ;  the  former 
from  liqnids,  and  tne  latter  from  solid 
bodies  rendered  liquid  ur  otherwise. 

Kef  use,  &s  its  derivation  implies, 
is  always  said  of  that  which  is  in- 
tentionally separated  to  be  thrown 
away,  and  agrees  with  the  former 
terms  only  in  as  much  as  they  express 
what  is  worthless. 

Of  these  terms,  dregs^  scum,  and 
reftise,  admit  likewise  of  a  figurative 
application.  The  dregs  and  scum  of 
the  people  are  the  oomiptest  part  of 


any  society;  and  the  r^uae  is  that 
which  is  most  worthless  and  unfit  for 
a  respectable  community. 

BpitocBM  of  bfaitofj  an  the  cetinpUoat  sM 
moibi  that  bava  ftvttod  aad  eonoded  wuuj 
•oand  and  eieHleat  bodlea  of  btatofj  aad  rr- 
daced  tb«m  to  baatt  and  nopioAtaUa  rfrtff. 


For  (t  b  oot  bare  afltatlon,  Wt  Ike 
at  tbe  bottom  that  tronblta  and  dettntba 


For  tbe  eompotlHoa  too,  1  admit  tbe  Alpriv 
cummaoltj  memble  that  of  Fkance,  betaitaMl 
out  of  tbe  ferj  ocmhs.  nenadal,  &tftma,  wai 
pest  of  the  TarUib  Aaia.  liBli 

Now  cait  joorejM  arannd,  whUe  I  dliwln 
The  mkt  and  Alia  that  nortalc^petlafaltc; 
Purge  from  3 oar  tifht  tbe  dr^m^  aad  m^fjn 


TIk*  «bape  of  each  afeoj^ns  deltj.        JteTMK 

Next  of  hb  men  aod  %hlp«  he  anakai  itrii«. 
Draws  ont  the  bcM  and  ablert  of  die  oev  t 
Down  with  the  faltln;  atreara  tbo  r(/iae  lan 
To  raise  wUh  jojflil  newt  bh  drooplaf  mb. 


TO  DRENCH,  V,  To  sook, 
DRIFT,  V,  Tendency. 
DROLL,  r.  Lauglmble. 
TO  DROOP,  V.  Toflag. 
TX)  DROP,   V.  To  f all. 
DROSS,  V,  Dregs, 
TO  DRowzE,  V,  To  sleep. 
DRowzY,  r.  Heavy. 
DROWZY,  V,  Sleepy.  ^ 

DRUDGE,  V,  Servajit. 

DRUDGERY,    V.   tVork. 
DRUNKENNESS,    V.    IntOSkoA/^ 

DUBIOUS,  V.  Doubtful. 
DUCTILE,  V.  Docile. 
DUE,  V.  Debt. 
DULL,  V.  Heavy. 
DULL,  V.  Insipid. 

DULL,    GLOOMY,    SAD,   DISMAL* 

DULL  may  probably  come  ftoB 
the  Latin  dolor,  signifying  generally 
that  which  takes  oft'  from  the  brisk- 
ness or  vivacity  or  perfection  of  my 
thing. 

GLOOMY,  from  the  GeroiB 
glumrn  muddy,  signifies  the  same  tf 
tarnished. 

SAD  is  probably  connected  ivith 


DULL. 


DURABLE. 


8S9 


jnplj  obscurity,  which  is  most 
0  sorrow. 

fiLf   conipounded  of  dis  or 
miuMf  signifies  very  evil. 
applied  to  natural  objects 
Dtt  the  want  of  necessary 
this  sense  metals  are  more 
^mU  according  as  they   are 
rith    dirt:   the    weather    is 
/  or  gloomy  in  dilTerent  de- 
Bt  is  dull  when  the  sun  is 
by  clouds,  and  gloomy  when 
sphere  is  darkened  by  fugs 
donds.      A  room  is  dull, 
ditmal,  according  to  circum- 
tit  dull  ifthe  usual  quantity 
id  sound  be  wanting ;  it  is 
'he  darkness  and  stillness  be 
iderable;  it  is  dismal  if  it 
prived  of  every  convenience 
t  lor  a  habitation;  in  this 
aogeon  is   a  dismal  abode, 
applied  so  much  to  senhible 
bjects,  in  which  sense  the 
events  of  human   life  on 
»f  a  parent  or  a  child  is 
mrinated  sad, 

rd  to  the  frame  of  mind 
Btignated  by  these  terms,  it 
ly  perceived  from  the  above 
1.  As  slight  circumstances 
ilnesif  any  change,  however 
le  usual  flow  of  spirits  may 
dull.  Gloom  weighs  heavy 
id,  and  gives  a  turn  to  the 
and  the  imagination  :  de- 
Jioughts  of  futurity  will 
jom  over  every  other  object, 
lotes  a  strong  state  of  de- 
the  spirits.  Sad  indicates 
state  of  the  heart ;  feelings 
:  pain. 

b  a  retaiurr  to  the  elemeuts  aod  a 
ht  boil>,  it  mubt  Im  cooCeot  to 
a  qulckima  and  spirituality  to  the 
Tebicle.  Sooth. 

I,  to  Grrrce  tlie  direful  iprlof 
itaf'd,  beat*aljr  goddeu,  ting ! 
ikkh  burIM  to   Pluto^s  t^om^ 

Ightj  chiefs  uoilmeljr  tlain.    Pom. 

ifgbta,  throufh  all  the  dutl(j  air 
k  flaalflf  khoC  a  dUnuU  glare. 

Pore. 

'  France,  bjr  a  splinter  unhappily 
>  eye  at  a  toleaiD  justing,  was 
rorld  by  a  iod  but  rery  accldeaul 

SOCTH. 


DUMB,  V.  Silent. 
DUPLICITY,  V, Deceit. 

DURABLE,   LASTING, 

Pli;RMAM£NT. 

DURAfiLK  is  said  of  things  that 
are  intended  to  remain  a  shorter  time 
than  that  which  is  LASTING;  and 
PERMANENT  expresses  less  than 
durable. 

Durable,  from  the  Latin  durus 
hard,  respects  the  texture  of  bodies, 
and  marks  the  capacity  to  hold  out ; 
laatiiig,  from  the  verb  to  last  or  the 
adjective  last,  signifies  to  remain  tlie 
last  or  longest^  and  is  applicable  only 
to  that  which  is  supposed  of  the  lon- 
gest duration.  Permanent,  from  the 
Latin  permaneo,  signifies  remaining  to 
the  end. 

Durable  is  naturally  said  of  mate- 
rial substances ;  and  lasting  of  those 
which  are  spiritual ;  although  in  or- 
dinary discourse  sometimes  they  ex- 
change offices:  permanent  applies 
more  to  the  affairs  of  men. 

That  which  perishes  quickly  is  not 
durable:  that  which  ceases  quickly 
is  not  lasting  ;  that  which  is  only  for 
a  time  is  not  permanent.  Stone  is 
more  durable  than  iron,  and  iron 
than  wood  :  in  the  feudal  times  ani- 
mosities between  families  used  to  be 
lasting  :  a  clerk  lias  not  a  permanent 
situation  in  an  office.  However  we 
may  boast  of  our  progress  in  the 
arts,  we  appear  to  have  lost  the  art 
of  making  things  as  durable  as  they 
were  made  in  former  times  :  the  writ- 
ings of  the  modems  will  many  of  them 
be  as  lasting  monuments  of  human 
genius  as  tho«6  of  the  ancients ;  one 
who  is  of  a  contented  moderate  dispo- 
sition will  g^ierally  prefer  a  permanent 
situation  with  small  gains  to  one  that 
is  very  lucrative  but  temporary  and 
precarious. 

If  writlnfi  be  thus  durable,  and  may  pass 
from  age  to  ege,  tbroogh  the  wbola  coarse  of 
tiaie,  bow  canTBl  tboald  u  aalbor  be  of  auC 
conuBlttiiis  any  tbtag  to  print  that  ouy  eormpt 
posterity.  Audmom. 

I  must  desire  b^  fair  readers  to  gi? e  a  proper 
direction  to  thdr  being  admired;  In  ofder  to 
which  tb^  nnst  endeavoar  to  meJke  themeelfee 
the  ohjeets  of  a  ivafooable  and  Uuting  adml* 
raUon. 


9  V.  Stupid. 


Laad  coBprAeods  all  thinp  in  law  of  a 
permtment  wibitartial  ntirr.        Buovtoms^ 
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DURATION. 


DUTY. 


DURABLE,    CONSTANT. 

DURABILITY  (v.  Durable)  lies 
in  the  thing. 

CONS'rANT  (v.  Constancy)  lies  in 
the  person. 

What  is  durable  is  so  from  its  inhe- 
rent property  ;  what  is  conttant  is  so 
by  the  power  of  the  mind.  No  du^ 
ruble  connections  can  be  formed  where 
avarice  or  lust  prevails. 

Some  itatM  bave  mddralj  emerjced,  and  «▼«& 
Ib  Um  d«!pU»  of  tbeir  cbIhuHj  hawe  laid  the 
foDDdatbn  of  a  towering  and  tfuroAte  {^raU- 

n«H.  BCBKS. 

Since  we  cannot  promine  onneWei  coiutmnt 
beallb,  let  u«  endeaTour  at  iracli  a  temper,  aa 
may  be  ov  beet  soppert  la  tbe  decay  of  it. 

Stdos. 

DURATION,  V.  Continuance. 

DURATION,  TIME. 

In  the  philosophical  sense^  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Locke,  TIME  is  that  mode 
of  DURATION  which  is  fonned  in 
the  itiind  by  its  own  power  of  observ- 
ing and  measuring  the  passing  objects. 

In  the  vulgar  sense  in  which  dura- 
tion is  synonymous  with  time,  it  stands 
for  the  time  of  duration^  and  is  more 
particularly  applicable  to  the  objects 
which  are  said  to  last;  time  being  em- 
ployed in  general  for  whatever  passes 
in  the  world. 

Duration  comprehends  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  any  portion  of  time, 
that  is  the  how  long  of  a  thing  ;  time 
is  employed  more  frequently  for  the 
particular  portion  itscll^  namely,  the 
/ime  when  :  we  mark  the  duration  of 
a  sound  from  the  time  of  its  com- 
mencement to  the  time  that  it  ceases  : 
the  duration  of  a  princess  reign  is  an 
object  of  particular  concern  to  his  sub- 
jects if  he  be  eitlier  very  good  or  the 
reverse ;  the  time  in  which  he  reigns  is 
marked  by  extraordinary  events  :  the 
historian  computes  the  duration  of 
reigns  and  of  events  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  antiquity  of  a  nation;  he  fixes 
the  exact  time  when  each  person  begins 
to  reign  and  when  he  dies,  in  order  to 
determine  the  number  of  years  that 
each  reigned. 

I  think  another  probable  congectnie  (recpect- 
iof  the  toal^  Immorulity)  may  be  raited  from 
our  appetite  to  duration  itwlT.  Stuuc 

Tbe  time  of  tbe  fool  m  long  becaove  he  does 
mC  kaofw  what  to  do  with  it ;  that  of  the  viae 


of  it 


■aa^becaiMB  he  dlidmnhhf  gftiy 
with  mefal  or  anviiBg  thoaf bts. 


DUTIFUL,    OBEDIENT, 
RESPECTFUL. 

DUTIFUL  signifies  full  of  a  seme 
of  duty  or  fiill  of  what  belong;  to 
duty. 

OBEDIENT  siguiSes  xeidy  to 
obey.         

RESPECTFUL  signifies  litenDj 
full  of  respect. 

The  obetUent  and  raped/a/  are  bit 
modes  of  tlie  dutiful:  ,we  may  be 
dutiful  without  being  either  ohciiat 
or  respectful;  but  we  are  so  fudnti' 
ful  as  we  are  either  obedient  or  re^pecf- 
J'ul.  Duty  denotes  what  is  tine  fitxn 
one  being  to  another ;  it  is  iodepend- 
ent  of  all  circumstances:  ofcwince 
and  respect  are  relative  duties  depend- 
ing upon  the  character  and  station  of 
individuals :  as  we  owe  to  no  one  to 
much  as  to  our  parents,  we  are  said  to 
be  dutiful  to  no  earthly  being  besides; 
and  in  order  to  deserve  the  name  of 
dutiful,  a  child  daring  the  period  of 
his  childhood  ousht  to  make  a  pi- 
rent's  will  to  be  his  law,  and  at  bo 
future  period  ou^t  that  will  ever  to  be 
an  object  of  indifiference :  we  may  be 
obedient  and  respectful  to  others  b^ 
sides  our  parents,  althougb  to  tbeffl 
obedience  and  respect  are  in  the  bi^ 
est  degree  and  in  the  first  case  dqe; 
yet  servants  are  enjoined  to  be  ilk 
dient  to  their  masters,  wives  to  tber 
husbands,  and  subjects  to  th^r  kiif. 

Respectful  is  a  tenn  of  still  {Tester 
latitude  than  either,  for  as  tbe  cbe- 
racters  of  men  as  much  as  their  stauons 
demand  respect,  there  is  a  respalf^ 
deportment  due  towards  every  sup 
rior. 

For  one  craci  parent  we  meet  with  a  thom' 
undutiful  children.  AMBiC* 

Tbe  obedience  of  childrea  to  their  pue** 
the  bash  of  all  Kovemment,  aod  iK  fbrth  ti^ 
mearare  of  that  obedience  which  we  o«e  l> 
those  whom  Provldeiice  liae  placed  over  9%. 


Let  joar  b^avloiir  toward*  yovrvapffton  ■■ 
difnitj,  age,  learofc^,  or  any  oiiae^^ 
ezcdienee,  be  fbll  of  reipecr  and  ieknact. 

CaiiBA*' 

DUT7,  OBLIGATION. 

DUTY,  as  we  see  in  the  precediBg 
section,  consists  altogether  of  what  is 
right  or  due  from  one  being  toaootber. 


EMUttL 


BMlOSi  ftom  the  Latio 
>  Uody  tignifies  the  bond  or 
r  wiaob  Ket  ia  the  thing. 
i%f  dspwdi  upon  mSmX  ok" 
iiikh  eiibtistt  between  nimi 
^ tir  mn  tind  hb  Maker;  in 
IMtt  MBie^  thttwfoni  there 
Wo  didw  without  •  prenoos 
%  mad  where  there  is  an 
ft  H  involfw  •  liii^;  but  in 
|ir '  ttaytJtiOBi  Aiy  it  ap* 
li  the  oondnet  of  men  in  their 
i;  MigMtian  only  to 
or  nodeeof 
fakve  Artjcv  to  perfom 
'  duidreny  as  husbands 
nlers  andsoljectSy  as 
tfnd  dtiiena:  the  debtor 
M  uMigaliea  to  discharge  a 
M^  who  has  promis^  is 
ma^Mmto  fblfil  his  yo* 
dbitoeotious  man^  therefore^ 
right  of  the  obligatiom 
aft  different  times  to  di»- 


Wjjf  IS  not  so  peremptory  as 
fMiiii;  the  obligation  is  not 
■^  M  the  duty:  our  aflfec- 
pit  US  ID  the  discharge  of 
Em  or  necessity  impf is  us 
heiiMge  of  an  obligation  :  it 
nfere  sometimes  happen  that 
%hom  a  sense  of  duty  can- 
ffea  to  do  that  which  is  right, 
h&  aUe  to  withstand  the 
^  mder  which  he  has  laid 

itBMkv^i,  JndfM  bj  a  prffate  bmit, 

bMivto  VMM  that  wUI  akfj, 
Mwot  BMrt  their  dMl^  weigh. 

DaroBt. 

he  aaderaa  •bligatUn  to  beUere 

bath  Bot  f ufflcieat  laeaot  wharriij 

that  sach  a  thing  it  cme. 


DWBU9  V.  To  Abide. 


BACH,  v.^/Z. 

EB,  BAEBBST,  8BRIOUS. 

BR,  V.  Aoidliy. 
!^ESr  most  probably  comes 
le    thing   eanuitf   in  Saxon 
a  plodgei  or  token  of  a  per- 


son's real  intanttons,  whence  the 
word  has  been  employed  to  qualify 
the  state  of  any  one^  mind,  as  settled 
or  fixed. 

SERIOUS,  in  Latin  jeruw  or  siVie 
rtttt,  sigmSes  without  lauriiter. 

J5a^  is  used  to  qualify  the  desirea 
or  luissioDs;  emmeti  to  qwdify  tho. 
wishes  or  senthnents;  the  former  haa 
either  a  physical  or  moral  appUoa- 
don,  the  Utter  altogether  a  naocal 
api^icatioo :  a  diild  is  ai^er  to  get 
aphiytfafa^;  a huqgiy  person  is ayitr 
to  get  food;  a  covetous  man  is  etfcr 
to  seize  whatever  oomes  within  Ina 
^rasp  :^a  person  u  camasf  in  solidta* 
tion;  aanwif  in  exhortation }  earmd 
in  derotkm. 

JE^0rM»b  mostly  foulty;  it  can- 
not be  too  eaily  restrained;  we  can 
seldom  have  any  snbetaatial  reason  to 
be  eo^er :  Mmeifneit  is  always  taken 
in  the  fpood  sense;  it  denotes  the  in- 
ward conviction  of  t&e  mind«  and  the 
warmth  of  the  heart  when  awakened 
hy  important  olgectt. 

A  person  is  said  to  be  aamsMlyor 
in  eomeif ;  a  person  or  tlung  is  said 
to  be  ierkmt:  tiie  former  charac- 
terizes the  temper  of  the  mimly  the 
latter  charsctenies  the  object  itself. 
In  regard  to  persons,  in  which  akaie 
they  are  to  oe  compared,  eamai 
expresses  mote  than  sertoiM  ;  the  Ibiw 
mer  is  oppoaed  to  Inkewammess,  the 
latter  to  unconcemedness :  we  am 
earned  as  to  our  wishes  or  our  per- 
suasions; we  are  teriom$  as  to  our 
intentions:  the  eemsidiess  with 
which  we  address  another  depends 
upon  die  ftpffDe  of  onr  conviction ;  the 
tefioiumti  with  which  we  'address 
them  depends  noon  onr  sincerity,  and 
the  natora  or  the  sufaMot;  the 
preadier  evmicif ^  exhorts  ns  heaiwa 
to  lay  asida  their  nns;  hestrspwly 
admonishss  those  who  are  gml^  oi 
inegomntias* 


WKh 

Of 

11  k  hirii^  pMBIt  to  ttt  amni  la  ttkMffMw 
fflnmlcT  ▼fesani  wa^  bet  m  aha  Ml  rbe 

Itatatwaai 


EAOBBNB8IH  V.  AuUUjf. 


£92 


EASE. 


EASE« 


EARLY,  V.  Soon, 

TO  EARN,  V.  To  acquire. 
EARNEST,  V.  Eager. 

EARNEST,    PLEDGE. 

In  the  proper  sense,  the  EARN- 
KST  (v.  Eager)  is  given  as  a  tokeu 
of  our  being  in  eurncU  in  the  pro- 
mise wc  have  made ;  the  PLEDGE, 
in  all  probability  from  plico  to  fold 
or  implicate,  signifies  a  security  by 
nrhich  we  arc  engaged  to  indemnify  for 
a  loss. 

I'he  earnest  has  regard  to  the  con- 
fidence inspired ;  the  pledge  has  re- 
gard to  the  bond  or  tie  produced  : 
when  a  contract  is  only  verbally 
formed,  it  is  usual  to  give  earnest  ; 
whenever  money  is  advanced,  it  is 
consinon  to  give  a  pledge. 

In  the  figurative  application  the 
terms  bear  the  same  analogy  :  a  man 
of  geuius  sometimes,  thougli  not  al- 
ways, gives  an  earnest  in  ytuith  of 
his  future  greatness ;  children  are  the 
dearest  pledges  of  affection  between 
parents. 

Nature  baa  wore  into  iba  human  mlad 
This  anxtona  care  for  uaam  we  leavp  beltiod, 
T*eztmd  onruarrnw  vievr*  b<\Tond  th«  tomb. 
And  irhre  an  earnest  of  a  lile  to  come.     Jbnyns. 

Falnrrt  of  >tara  lavt  in  ttx*  train  of  night. 

If  better  thou  bflonir  not  to  the  dawn, 

Sma   pledge  of  daj  that  crowu*>t  the   tmiliof 

morn, 
'\>'itli  thy  bri^bt  circlet  pratoe  him  in  thv  sphere. 

MiLTOX. 

EASE,  QUIET,  REST,  REPOSE. 

EASE  comes  immediately  from  the 
IVench  aisc  glad,  and  that  from  the 
(ireek  a^ns;  young,  fresh. 

QUIET,  in  Latin  yuieluSf  comes 
probably  from  the  Greek  Jif».(i»ai  to  lie 
liown,  signifying  a  lying  posture. 

HES'r,  in  German  rast^  comes 
i'rom  the  Latin  resto  to  stand  still  or 
iiiukc  a  halt. 

HEPUSE  comes  from  the  Latin 
rtposui,  perfect  of  repono  to  place 
back,  signifying  the  state  of  placing 
one's  self  backward. 

The  idea  of  a  motionless  state  is 
common  to  all  these  terms  :  case  and 
guict  respect  action  on  the  body ;  rest 
and  repose  respect  the  action  of  the 
body  :  we  are  easy  or  quUt  when  freed 
from  any  external  agency  that  is  pain- 


ful ;  we  hare  rest  or  repae  wbcta  the 
body  is  no  longer  in  motion. 

Base  denotes  ao  exemption  from 
any  painful  agency  in  general;  quiet 
denotes  an  exemption  from  that  in 
particular,  wbidi  noise,  disturbance, 
or  the  Tiolence  of  others,  may  caiue: 
we  are  easy^  or  at  eoic,  wlien  the 
body  is  in  a  posture  agreeable  to 
itself,  or  when  no  circomjacent  ob- 
ject presses  uneqoaUj  upon  it;  we 
are  quiet  when  there  is  an  agreeable 
stillness  around :  our  ease  may  be 
disturbed  eitiier  by  internal  or  ei- 
temal  causes ;  our  quiet  is  roost  ooid- 
monly  disturbed  by  external  oUacts : 
we  may  have  ease  from  paio,  boiiih 
or  mental ;  we  have  quiet  at  the  will 
of  those  around  us :  a  sick  person  is 
often  far  from  enjoying  easf ,  altboa|||l 
he  ^may  have  the  gpod  fortune  to 
enjoy  the  roost  perfect  quiet :  »  mn'i 
mmd  is  often  unean  from  its  om 
faulty  constitution  ;  it  suffers  fireqneit 
disquietudes  from  the  vexatious  tan* 
pers  of  others :  let  a  man  be  in  efer 
such  easy  circumstances,  he  may  still 
expect  to  meet  with  disquietudes  is 
his  dealings  witli  the  world:  weikh 
and  contentment  are  the  great  pro- 
moters of  ease;  retirement  is  the  moit 
friendly  to  quiet. 

Rest  simply  denotes  the  oessttioo 
of  motion ;  repose  is  that  species  of 
rest  which  is  agreeable  after  labor:  «• 
rest  as  circumstanc:es  require ;  io  tbif 
sense,  our  Creator  is  said  to  hate 
rested  from  the  work  of  oeatiflo: 
repose  is  a  circumstaace  of  necessity; 
the  weary  seek  repose ;  there  is  no 
human  being  to  whom  it  is  not  soofr- 
times  indispensable.  We  may  reit  io 
a  standing  posture;  we  can  raoit 
only  in  a  lying  position:  the  do^ 
which  Noah  first  sent  out  coald  not 
find  rest  for  the  sole  of  its  foot ;  sol- 
diers who  are  hotly  pursued  by  in 
enemy,  have  no  time  or  opportunity 
to  take  repose :  the  night  is  the  tios 
for  rest;  the  pillow  is  the  place  ^ 
repose. 

Vile ahmbn  are  dwro  for  browse;  thetovViif 

hH^bt 
or  unctaooa  trrva  are  torclies  for  the  ni^  • 
And  ihall  we  donM  (tiidali^nif  eoiry  ^W>tb) 
To  K>v,  tu  ^  and  to  reform  tbeir  grovth ' 

But  emtg  fuiet^  a  aecore  rrtreat, 
A  bvmlen  life  that  knowv  boC  how  fo  cbeat^ 
8 


^]^A8IL 


Ey»e 


vmv*  ten  iad  tuyitg. 


E 


VASIMSSty  FACILITY, 
:  X.IGB'nfBSS. 

lb  S«e)  denotes  either  the 
ibi  of  a  penon  or  quality 
ft'BASINESSy  from  eaty^ 
ijifing  Mi^»  denotes  nm- 
iMd;  quafit^  which  serves 
liJtoB  de  thing:  a  person 
"iDr  he  has  an  easinen  of 
ms  is  said  of  that 
jm,  or  that  which  is  done ; 
lir  FACILITY,  from  the 
1^  aasTt  most  oommonl  J  of 
%  h  done;  the  former  in 
I  to  the  thing  as  before,  the 
iflr  to  the  person  or  the 
tpaak  of  the  eosiaess  of  the 
i  a  pcrson's^i7i<jf  in  doing 
gaof  theeoimesf  of  a  thic^ 
IM  it  with  others  more 
Mjndge  of  a  person's  faci^ 
HMaring  him  with  others, 

wskUfol. 

■d  LIGHTNESS  are  both 
•iiat  b  to  be  borne;  the 
m  feneral,  the  latter  in  a 
aaose.  Whatever  presses 
m  it  not  easy:  that  which 
f  ncess  of  weight  is  not 
eoat  may  be  easy  from  its 
be  light  only  from  its 


M  distinction  exists  between 
nratiTeSy  to  eoie,  facilitate, 
M  ;  to  ease  is  to  make  eaty 
om  paioy  as  to  eate  a  per- 
•  laoor ;  to  facilitate  is  to 
iDDgmore  practicable  or  less 
•1  to  facilitate  a  person's 
to  Hgkten  is  to  take  off  an 
w«^t,  as  to  lighten  a  per- 


f^* 


TriC9»  ffgtt  M  ibi 


t. 


ha  vCaaiC  that  cu  be  bopadftona 
lA  VMCtlw  iMbH.  JomiMW. 

li  am  aotdcct  to  nifUte  aad  di»- 
t  <kM  aMklpated  iadgMMiit,  eon* 
or  dMcvltjr  of  aoy  aBdof- 
Jonaaoa. 

bi«e  laaariwd  tbe  /Killer 

ktaida«a  of  oChen  li  loaMtlawi 
rtavbaaibs  aevw  ooakl  baia 


ttft 


liatoCkajealoat 
AtrroofcofMfwilC. 

BASfNKS,  t;.  Ease. 

BA8T,   BBADT. 

EASY  («.  JSaM,  emiMt)  sipiiiM 
here  a  madom  fitwi  ohgtniccioa  in 
oursdvel. 

READY,  in  Gemm  henU,  Lilia 
jiara<iif,  iignifiet  prepared. 

Eaey  maikt  the  medom  of  biUMi 
done;  raedytha  dispontion  or  wilf 
ingness  to  do;  the  fonner  raiM 
mostly  to  the  tluqg  or  the  umpaipt, 
the  lattcf  to  the  penon :  tha  tluqg  it. 
easy  to  be  done;  the  penon  is  rm^ 
to  do  it:  it  if  esiy  Unmake  professiona 
(k  friendihip  in  the  ardor  of  the  mo- 
ment; but  eveiy  igne  u  not  r§§dy  to 
act  up  to  them,  when  it  inlerieres  with 
his  comrenieBoe  or  intereit. 

As  epithete  both  are  opposed  to 
difficult,  hot  agireeably  to  toe  above 
explanatkm  of  the  terms  j  th^  fbimer 
denotes  a  freedoeA  fiom  sudi  dBUkol- 
ties  or  ohitedes  as  lie  in  the  nature 
of  the  thing  itself;  the  latter  an  e»- 
emption  from  such  as  lie  in  the  tem- 
uer  and   dmrecter  of  the  peie^n; 
hence  we  say  a  person  is  ee^  of  ac- 
cess whose  sitoadon,  ranlu  employ* 
meats,  or  orcomstances,  do  not  pr»* 
vent  him  from  admitting  others  to  hie 
presence;  he  is  reoi^  to  hear  whan 
he  himsdf  throws  no  obstacles  in  the 
way.  when  he  lends  a  willing  ear  to 
what  is  said.    So  hkewise  a  task  m 
said  to  be  eaty;  a  person's  wit,  or  a 
person's  rnply,  to  be  reedy:  a  ycmty 
man  who  nae  birth  and  fortoae,  wit 
and   aocomplishmenti^  will  find  en 
easy  adoutteaoe  into  eny  circle:  the 
very  name  of  »  fcrouiite  author  will 
be  a  rettiy  pessport  for  the  works  to 
which  it  may  be  affixed. 

Wheo  used  adverbiallv,  they  bear 
the  same  reletionto  each  othMr.  A 
man  is  said  to  comprehend  eeii^  who 
from  whatever  caase  finds  the  thing 
ea^  to  be  oomprebeDded;  he  pardone 
rf odj^  who  has  a  temper  ree^f  to 
pardoll. 

k  tba  mtd 


Tbe  icorvloa  raa^r  to  nedta  t^  lava* 
TIflib  bairUii  rmiMi  aad  coaliacia  bk  4 


S94        EBULLITION. 


ECCLESIASTIC- 


EBULLITION,    EFFERVESCENCE, 
FERMENTATION. 

These  technical  terms  have  a  strong 
resemblance  in  their  signification,  but 
they  are  not  strictly  synonymous ; 
they  have  strung  characteristic  dit- 
ferences. 

EBULLITION,  from  the  Latin 
ebuliitio  and  ehuliio,  compounded  of 
e  and  bullio  to  boil  fbrtli,  marks  the 
*  movement  of  a  liquid  acted  upon  by 
fire,  and  in  chymistry  it  is  said  of  two 
substances,  which  by  penetrating  each 
other  occasion  l>ubbles  to  lise  up. 

EFFERVESCENCE,  from  the 
Latin  effervescentiay  and  effervesco  to 
grow  hot,  marks  the  movement  which 
is  excited  in  liquors  by  a  combination 
of  substances ;  such  as  of  acids,  which 
are  mixed  and  commonly  produce 
heat. 

FERMENTATION,  from  the 
Latin  fermentatio  and  fermenium, 
fervimentum,  or  feroeo  to  grow  hot, 
inarks  the  internal  movement  which 
is  excited  in  a  liquid  of  itself,  by 
which  its  cam]X)ucnts  undergo  such  a 
change  or  decomposition,  as  to  form 
a  new  body. 

EhuUition  is  a  more  violent  action 
than  efferresccricc ;  fermenttUioH  is 
more  gradual  and  ])ermanent  than 
either.  Water  is  exposed  to  ebulli- 
tion when  acted  upon  by  any  power- 
ful degree  of  external  heat ;  iron  in 
aqua  fortis  occasions  an  effervescence  ; 
beer  and  wine  undergo  ^  fermenta" 
Hon  before  they  reach  a  state  of  per- 
fection. 

These  words  are  all  employed  in  a 
figurative  sense,  which  is  drawn  from 
their  physical  application.  The  pas- 
sions are  exposed  to  ebvUitionSf  in 
which  they  break  forth  with  all  the 
violence  that  is  observable  in  water 
agitated  by  excessive  heat ;  the  lieart 
and  affections  are  exposed  to  effer- 
wscence  when  powerfully  awakened 
by  particular  objects  ;  mmds  are  said 
to  be  in  a  ferment  which  are  agitated 
by  conflicting  feelings  :  the  ebullition 
and  effercetcence  is  applicable  only  to 
individuals ;  fermentation  to  one  or 

many. 

If  the  angry  humours  of  an  irascible 
temper  be  not  restrained  in  early  life, 
they  but  too  frequently  break  forth 


in   the  most  dreadful  ekulUiumz  ia 
maturer  years :    religious  zeal  when 
not  constrained  bv  the  sober  exercise 
of  judgement,  ana  corrected  by  Bound 
knowledge,    is  an  unhappy  effazti- 
cence  that  injures  the  cause  woich  it 
espouses,   and  often   proves  &tal  to 
the  individual  by  whom  it  is  indulged: 
the  ftrmtnt  which  was  produoed  in 
the  public  mind  by  the  French  refo- 
liition   exceeded  every  thing  that  is 
recorded  in  history  of  popular  con- 
motions  in  past  ages,  and  will,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  never  have  its  parallel  it 
any  future  period.    There  -can  be  m 
ebullition  or  fermentation  without  c^- 
fervescence  ;  but  there  may  be  efo- 
vescence  without  either  of  the  &nwr. 


Mtlkovrn,  ladeed,  a  den^TBU,  iltaiM  t 
(Dijilen*^  Virsil),  tat  hb  Mtngn  warn  U  It 
the  ebuUUiom  of  a  mind  agltainl  l^tfmirt 
reKntment  than  bad  poetij  can  exdlb 

Jftmwoi. 

Drjden^f  was  not  one  of  the  ftatle  bowH  { 
br  hardly  conceited  lote  tat  hi  fti  tarMcit 
tffkrvticenee  wKh  wiae  otbor  dcriiei.  Jmwmi. 

The  tnnralc  of  the  vorid  labci  fhitt  afv 
JkrmentatiOH  of  spirit  which  wUI  cnrfesMi* 
iBf  forth  the  daagerou  fanes  of  fbllj.     Bun. 

ECCENTRIC,  V.  Parliotlor, 

ECCLESIASTIC,    DIVINE, 
THEOLOGIAN. 

An  ecclesiastic  derives  his 
title  from  the  ufiice  which  he  bean  io 
the  ecclesia  or  church;  a  DIVINE 
and  THEOLOGIAN  from  their  p«»- 
suit  after,  or  engagement  in,  diviM  or 
theological  matters.  An  ecclttiailic 
is  connected  with  an  cpiscopacj;  • 
divine  or  theologian  is  unooDaectcd 
with  any  form  ot  church  govemncDt. 

An  ecclesiastic  need  not  in  his  ovd 
person  perform  any  office,  altboodi 
ne  fills  a  station ;  a  divine  not  ouj 
fills  a  station,  but  actually  petibnns 
the  office  of  teaching ;  a  theUofft^ 
neither  Qlls  any  particular  stadoo; 
nor  discharges  any  specific  duty,  bat 
merely  follows  the  pursuit  of  studjrii>S 
theolofiif.  An  ecclesiastic  is  not  al- 
ways a  divine,  nor  a  divine  an  etd^ 
siastic ;  a  divine  is  always  more  ur 
less  a  theologian f  but  every  theologies 
is  not  a  divine. 

Among  the  Roman  Catholics  all 
monks,  and  in  the  Church  of  England 
the  various  dignitaries  who  pcrfbrm 


*  v;deBca«»6e:  «*  EtalUiion,  eRnmcace,  fcnacBUtiun.* 


flWf4CY. 


SMEACT. 


•18  ontitled 
iitt.    Then  are  but  few  d&- 
iont  <^  Cbristiaiis  who  havif 
tfnlai  iMcbm  wko  am  oaUed 


or  wnten   <m 
yroiiiriy  doioaiiiiatcd 


JovaMii. 

CirDr.PriaA)MClM 

•f  »  ■»•  much  coaaratad 

IntricvUif  pbllotoplMn, 

Bmouc. 


Ill 


jin  €h^k  t«  Xtiira-ir,  coDies 

to  fmlly  signifjing  to  cause 

^DRE^  fvoin  the  adjectiye  o^ 
U  Horlr),  mcnifteB  to  cause 
rtaDtion  of  a  Bnadow. 

•  BStoral  as  wfcll  as  the  moral 
ilMi  eeiipm  is  taken  in  a  par- 
pd  reiacive  signification;  ob^ 

'Dted  in  a  general  sense. 
{[.bodies  are  ecUpsed  by  the 
tun  of  other  booies  between 
d  the  beholder ;  things  are  in 
jjacwrifrf  which  are  in  anj  way 
I  kst  striking  or  Tisibie.    To 

•  therefore  a  species  of  06- 
;"'tbat  is  always  obscured 
msUpaed;  but  every  thing  is 
tied  which  is  obscured. 
iiitttiTely  real  merit  is  eclipsed 
iMnrention  of  superior  merit ; 
Q  eibscured  by  an  ungracious 

in  the  possessor,  or  by  the 
9tm  GBCumstances  of  his  life. 

■ByatHSyetMoe  owo» 
\ 


irlM  ant  tke  BOit  rioMgr  c»* 

■•tafQ  mA  MconpIliiMa  ^ 

•0^  tow  ttw  MB  tWrs  wfaMt  viriaei 

KKTMl  kf  tlM  IfDonace,  pictjadke,  or 

it  MaUera.  Aamifoir. 

roMiCALy  t;.  OeccmomicaL 

.CT,   BAPTURE,  TRANS- 
PORT. 

a  it  B  strong  resemblance  in 
ma%  and  application  of  these 
Hmj  all  axpreis  an  eatraor- 


dinary  elevatioa  of  the  sfMrits,  or  aa 
excessive  tension  of  the  mind. 

The  BCSTACY  muks  a  pMm 
state,  from  the  Greek  sK^iMtc  and 
f  {i:ii/Mi  to  stand,  or  be  out  of  oimmI^ 
oat  of  ooa't  mind.  The  EAPTURR 
from  the  Latin  rtmia,  to  seise  or  cuir 
away ;  and  TEANSFOaT  ftnn  trem 
and  jporlo  to  carry  beyond  nninaH, 
nther  designate  an  activ*  stata^  n 
yioleiit  inpabe  with  which  k  baoias 
Itself  fiirward.  An  €cMda^  and  rap» 
ture  are  always  pleasure^  or  aiM 
from  pleasorable  causes:  itwsmart 
respects  either  pleaswable  orpdadnl 
feelings :  joy  oocsisioDs  eettmeUg  or 
reptefei :  joj  and  anger  have  their 

An  iffrfm ji benombs  the  faculties; 
it  will  takeaway  the  power  of  spaich 
andoAsnoftbobAt;  his  amwMnlj 
occasioned  by  sudden  and  unezpeotad 
evenu:  raphsre,  on  the  other  hand, 
often  invicorams  die  powen^  and  tails 
them  into  action;  it  frequently  visas 
from  deep  thought:  the  former  is 
common  to  all  persons  of  aident  Aal* 
ingsy  but  more  narticBhuiy  to  cfaildraoy 
ignorant  fopk,  or  to  soofa  as  bawa 
not  their  Mliogs  nudar  oentioi;  rv^ 
tare,  on  the  contrarv,  is  appliodila  to 
persons  with  Mpenor  mbd^  to  cir-  ^ 
cumstanoes  ^^pecullar  importanoa.  ' 
TrausporU  ari  bat  sadden  bursa  of 
passion,  which  ijsaerally  lead  to  in« 
temperate  actions  and  are  saUom  jn- 
dulged  even  on  jovoos  oooMiona.fft* 
cept  by  the  volatile  and  pastuonala: 
arepriefa  from  the  sentence  of  death 
will  produce  an  ecitecy  of  ddig^t  in 
the  pardoned  crirainal.  Religious  oon« 
temptation  is  calculated  to  predace 
holy  fiaplnr«i  in  a  mind  stiongly  im- 
bued with  mons  seal:  in  trmuperi^  of 
rag»  men  Imva  commttrad  anonnities 
winch  bnta  cost  them  bitter  teais  of 
repeatanoa  nvar  after. 


11^^      What  fbOvniVM  rial  eefta^TMi'tnaci^ 

f—<M  MMii^^"  I    ■■■■■■■     I  mmm^^wm^^^^^^^m 

rZ  Mtoe.  Bmvan. 


B J  «etfl  Smnw  tto  Ittwi  cT 
i«i  vttnMtta  toM%  tM  M  lul  •skUaM 
T>»Tnifieeiiiirtliili  III!  tort, 
W  SwI  tto  f  man  Pd^y. 

Wtoa  ■H  llf  MMiM,  O  «f  GodU 
My  fiiaiK  Sill  Mit*q^ 
3VMV0rSM  «ilb  tto  vitv,  rk  iMt 
la  woadWt 


SDOB^  y.  Border. 
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EDIFICE. 


EFFECT. 


EDICT,  V.  Decree. 

BDIFICE,    STRUCTURE,    FABRIC. 

EDIFICE,  in  Latin  edificium  from 
edifico  or  edes  andjacio,  to  make  a 
house,  signifies  properly  the  house 
made. 

STRUCTURE,    from    the    Latin 

structura  and  Uruo  to  raise,  signifies 

the  ruisinira  thing,  or  the  thing  raised. 

FABRiC,  from  the  Latin  fabrico, 

signifies  the  fabricating  or  the  thing 

fabricated,     ^ 

Edifice  in  its  proper  sense  is  always 
applied  to  a  building ;  structure  and 
Jiibric  are  either  employed  as  abstract 
actions,  or  the  results  and  fruits  of 
actions :  in  the  former  case  they  are 
applied  to  many  objects  besides  build- 
ing ;  structure  referring  to  the  act  of 
raising  or  setting  up  together ;  fabric 
to  that  of  framing  or  contriving. 

As  the  edifice  bespeaks  the  thing 
itselfy  it  requires  no  modification,  since 
it  conveys  of  itself  the  idea  of  some- 
thing   superior:    the  word  structure 
must  always  be  qualified ;  it  is  em- 
ployed only  to  designate  the  mode  of 
action :  the  fabric  is  itself  a  species 
of  epithet,  it  designates  the  object  as 
something  contrived  by  the  power  of 
art  or  by  design.    The  edifices  dedi- 
cated to  the  service  of  religion  have 
in  all  ages  been  held  sacred  :  it  is  the 
business  of  the  architect  to  estimate 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  struc- 
ture :  when  we  take  a  survey  of  the 
vast  fabric  of  the  universe,  the  mind 
becomes  bewildered  with  contemplat- 
ing the  infinite  power  of  its  Divine 
author. 

When  employed  in  the  abstract 
sense  of  actions,  structure  is  limited 
to  objects  of  magnitude,  or  such  as 
consist  of  complicated  parts ;  fabric 
is  extended  to  every  thin|  in  which 
art  or  contrivance  is  requisite ;  hence 
we  may  speak  of  the  structure  of 
vessels,  and  the  fabric  of  cluth,  iron 
ware,  and  the  like. 

Tbe  levellerf  onl;  pertert  the  natural  order  of 
thing* ;  tbejr  load  the  ed{fiet  oi  aociety,  by  wt- 
ting  Dp  Id  tbe  air  what  tbe  lolklUy  of  tbe  gtruc 
ture  require*  to  be  on  tbe  ground.  Buux. 

Id  the  whole  ttrueture  and  coottitntion  of 
tbia^i,  God  bath  kbuvn  himieir  to  b<*  fat ouruble 
to  virtue,  and  iDimlcal  to  vice  and  f^ailt.    Bluk. 

Bv  dektioy  compu!lM,%nd  in  denpalr, 
Tbe  Greeks  grew  wf  ary  of  the  tedious  war. 
And,  by  Uinerva*»  Hid,a/bbrlr  mrM.  Dii\nKii. 


EDUCATION,   INSTRUCnOir, 
^  BREEDING. 

INSTRUCTION    and    BREED. 
ING  are  to  EDUCATION  as  puts 
to  a  whole ;  the  insiructUm  respecii 
the  communication  of  knowled^  and 
breeding  respecu  the  manners  or  col- 
ward  conduct;  hut  edneatian  coafK^ 
hends  not  only  both  these,  but  dw 
formation  of  the  mind,  the  regobtioo 
u{  the  heart,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  principles :  good  instruction  maksi 
one  wiser ;  good  breeding  makes  om 
more  polished  and  agreeable;  good 
education  makes  one  really  good.   K 
want  of  education  will  always  be  to 
the  injury  if  not  to  the  ruin  of  tl» 
suiierer :  a  want  of  instruetiim  is  of 
more  or  less  inconvenience,  aooonfing 
to  circumstances :  a  want  of  kretdm^ 
only  unfits  a  man  for  the  society  of 
the  cultivated.     Education  buloogi  to 
the  period  of  childhood  and  jooth;  m- 
struction  may  be  given  at  difl^cnt 
ages;  good  breeding  is  bestlctratin 
the  early  part  of  life. 

A  nolber  trih  her  iubnt  cbat  two  aid  Iw* 
malw  four,  the  child  icmeabera  the  pnpnKtai 
ajid  if  able  to  count  four  for  all  the  pnipfi  4 
lifi>,  till  the  course  of  hie  cdueaHon  brb^  hla 
among  pblloiopben^  who  fii^t  bte  fran  Ml 
formfr  Imowledge,  by  teUlnf  Ma  that  ter  ba 
certain  agnsregate  of  uatta.  Joami. 

To  Illuatrate  oae  ihiof  by  tu  rnirnMiiaw  to 
auother,  baa  been  aivayv  the  aou  popular  ari 
eflicacioua  art  of  inBtnuHan.  Jvaauk 

My  breeding  abroad  hath  aWva  me  aovif 
the  world  than  yourt  baa  doae* 


TO  EFFACE,  V.  To  blot  OUt, 
TO  EFFKCT,    V.  To  OCCOnipUslL 

EFF£CT|    CONSEQDSNC& 

The  effect  and  the  CONSE- 
QUENCE agree  in  expressing  thit 
which  follows  any  thing,  bat  tbe 
former  marks  what  follows  fhrni  a  ooe- 
nexion  between  the  two  objects ;  tbe 
consequence  is  not  thus  limited ;  tbe 
effect  is  that  which  necessarily  flo*" 
out  of  the  cause,  between  which  tbe 
connexion  is  so  intimate  that  we  csd- 
Dot  think  of  the  one  without  the  otber. 
In  the  nature  of  things,  causes  wiU 
have  effects;  and  for  every  efid 
there  will  be  a  cause :  the  consegwenett 
on  the  other  hand,  may  be  either  eft* 
sual  or  natural ;  it  is  that  on  whicli  «^ 
can  calculate.    Ejfeei  applies  eidier 


EFFECT. 


EFFECTIVE. 
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Df  moral  objects,  coTure- 

0  moral  subjects. 

WMDy  diseases  which  are 
mere  intemperance :  an 
tep  in  one's  first  setting 
onen  attended  with  fatal 
A  mild  answer  has  the 
ing  away  wrath  :  the  loss 
8  the  general  contequence 
iriife. 

r  praiw   ]»rod«ce)i  vcrj    jrooil 

Adsmom. 

lie  fbr  iiaj  ibinir  In  (h^  Chriftian 
IMBB,  I  can  flnd  do  ill  eotuf' 
ing  to  it  AoDi>ON. 

rKCT,    PRODUCE, 
PERFORM. 

latter  are  in  reality  in- 
furmer^wliat  is  effected 

ted  and  performed;  but 

ueed  or  performed  is  not 

ui. 
in  Latin  effectus^  parti- 

Of  compounded  of  e  and 

IS  to  make  out  any  thing. 

E,  from  the  Latin  /^ro- 

1  literally  to  draw  forth. 
Sly   compounded   of  per 
[nifies  to  form  thorouj;bly 

ugh. 

?y  signifies  to  bring  some- 
r  into  exibtenco;  to  per- 
lomething  to  the  end  :  to 
produce  by  performing  : 

effected  is  the  cons*?- 
peciBc  design ;« it  always 
Nore  a  rational  a^ent  to 

IS  produced  may  follow 

or  arise  fmm  the  action 
mX  agent  or  an  inanimate 
t  is  performed  is  done  by 
ts;  it  is  therefore,  like 
disequence  of  design,  and 
:ional  agent. 

ipects  both  the  end  and 
by  which  it  is  brought 
iice  respects  the  end  only; 

means  only.  No  person 
culate  on  effecting  u  rc- 
tho  morals  of  men,  with- 
>f  religion  :  changes  both 
Is  and  communities  are 
ed  bv  trifles. 

is  said  of  that  which 
»m  tiie  mind  of  the  agent 
performy  of  that  uhich  is 
Dj  rule,  or  prescril>ed  by 
^«  ^f€Ci  »  purpose;    we 


perform  a  part,  a  duty  or  office.  A 
true  Christian  is  always  happy  when 
he  can  effect  a  reconciliation  between 
parties  who  are  at  variance :  it  is 
a  laudable  ambition  to  strive  to  per- 
form one's  part  creditably  in  society. 

Tim  anited  poven  of  heU  are  joiaeil  irfiiker 
for  the  deftructloa  of  manktad,  which  thtg 
efffcted  la  part.  ADOnoir. 

TLonxh  pradeoop  doef  in  a  p«at  mnmn 
produce  our  good  or  111  fortanr,  there  are  many 
anforeaeen  occarrenee*  which  perrert  the  flMtt 
MbeRMV  that  eao  be  laid  hj  baflaaa  wMom. 

AooiMm. 

Wbrre  there  la  a  power  to  perftrm^  Qod 
doet  not  accept  the  will.  Soum. 

EPFECTIVB,    SFFICIBNT, 
EPFECTUAL,  EFFICACIOUS. 

EFFECTIVE  signifies  capable  of 
effecting ;  EFFICIENT  signifies  li- 
terally effecting ;  EFFECTUAL  and 
EFFICACIOUS  signify  hating  the 
effect y  or  possessing  the  power  to  effeci. 
The  former  two  are  used  only  in  regard 
to  physical  oUects,  the  latter  two  in 
regard  to  monu  objects.  An  army  or 
a  military  force  is  effective  ;  a  cause 
is  efficient;  the  remedy  or  cure  is 
effectual;  the  medicine  is  edacious. 

The  end  or  result  is  effectual,  the 
means  are  efficaciout.  No  effectual 
stop  can  be  put  to  the  vices  of  the 
lower  orders,  while  they  haye  a  vi- 
cious example  from  their  superiors : 
a  seasonable  exercise  bf  severity  on 
nn  offender  is  often  very  efficacious  in 
quelling  a  spirit  of  insubordination. 
When  a  thing  is  not  found  effectual, 
it  is  requisite  to  have  recourse  to 
farther  measures;  that  which  has 
been  proved  to  be  inefficacimu  should 
never  be  adopted. 

I  fthoald  fatpend  my  eonfrataUtlon*  oo  Che 
new  libertkii  oTFraara,  aatil  I  waa  tafbrmed 
how  it  had  heea  eoaUoed  with  gorennneMt,  wHIi 
the  dlacipliiM  of  tho  armlca,  aad  the  colleetloa 
of  an  tffectivt  rafPBoe.  Bubkb. 

No  searcher  h«a  jet  foand  the  efficient  canw 
of  alrfp.  JoHNMN. 

Nothiii;;  ao  ^eetttMU^  dcadem  the  taite  of 
the  rublimf,  a«  that  whidi  is  light  and  radlanC 

BURU. 

He  who  lahonra  to  1eii*tf>n  the  dl;n>it7  of  ho- 
mm  D-itorp,  dfrtrojra  manj  ^^^icac/ouf  motim 
fur  practising  worthj  actfonn.  Wabto!!. 

EFFECTS^   V.  Goods, 

EFFECTUAL,  V,  Effective. 
KFFKMiNATB,  v.  Femole. 
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ELDERLY. 


ELOCUTION. 


EFFERVESCENCE,   V.  EbulUfion. 

EFFICACIOUS,  v»  Effective. 
EFFICIENT,  V,  Effective. 
KFFiGY,  V.  Sick?iess. 
EFFORT,  V,  Endeavour. 
BNFRONTERY,  V.  Auilacity. 

EFFUSION,    EJACULATION. 

EFFUSION  signifies  the  thing 
poured  out,  and  EJACULATION  the 
thine  ejaculated  ur  thrown  out,  both 
signifying  a  species  of  verbal  expres- 
sion ;  the  former  cither  by  utterance 
or  in  writing;  the  latter  only  bv  utter- 
ance, llie  effvsion  is  not  so  vehement 
or  sudden  as  the  ejaculation  ;  the  eja- 
culatioH  is  not  so  ample  or  difTuse  as 
the  effusion  ;  the  effusion  is  seldom 
taken  in  a  good  sense ;  the  ejaculaiion 
rarclv  otherwise.  The  effusion  com- 
nioniy  flows  from  a  heated  imagination 
uncorrected  by  the  judgement :  it  is 
therefore  in  general  not  only  incoherent, 
but  extravagant  and  senseless ;  the  eja- 
culation is  produced  by  ttie  warmth  of 
the  moment,  but  never  without  reference 
to  some  particular  circumstmice.  En- 
thusiasts are  full  of  extravagant  effu- 
sioM  ;  coutiite  sinners  will  often  ex- 
press their  penitence  in  pious  ejaculor 
iion$» 

Bnlnick  of liilBfon  plMie  tlMintdfes  ia  mo» 
tUnf  bat  tka  otleaUtioo  of  Ueir  own  eztem- 
poaiij  effiuiomt*  South. 

Alt  wUck  pn^jen  of  onr  Saviour*!  and  olhen 
of  Hke  hnnrUjr  are  properly  rach  aa  we  call  rjt^ 
cukttUntk  SoiTB. 

EGOISTICAL,  V.  Opifiiated. 

EJACULATION,    V.  Effusiofl. 

ELDER,  V.  Senior. 

ELDERLY,   AGED,   OLD. 

These  three  words  rise  by  grada- 
tion in  their  sense ;  AGED  denotes  a 
ji^reater  degree  of  age  than  ELDER- 
LY ;  and  OLD  still  more  than  either. 

The  elderly  man  has  passed  the 
meiidian  of  life;  the  aged  man  is  fast 
approaching  the  term  of  our  exist- 
ence ;  the  old  man  has  already  reached 
this  term,  or  has  exceeded  it.  In 
conformity,  however,  to  the  vulgar 
pre^Ktssession  against  age  and  its  con- 
comitant infirmities,  the  tenn  elderly 
or  aged  is  always  more  respectful 
than  oUiy  which  latter  word  is  of\en 


used  by  way  of  reproach,  and  cai 
seldom  be  used  free  from  such  n 
association,  iraless  qiimli6ed  by  an 
epithet  of  praise  as  good  orvenenble. 


I  bare  a  raee  of  onler^,  cUer(p,  peiw  of 
both  Miei,  at  my  ceniBaBd.  Svin: 

A  eodlfte  race  of  heroea  once  I  kaev. 
Sock  asaommtlMecfetfeyeailiallflev. 


The  field  of  eombat  fltlf  fie  yonr  aal  bo^ 

The  loleinB  couBcil  beat  becooNS  the  oML  Hn. 


TO  ELECT,  V.  To  choose, 
ELEGANT,  V.  GracefuL 

ELEVATE,   V.  To  lift. 

ELIGIBLE,    GRACEFUL. 

ELIGIBLE  or  fit  to  be  elected, 
and  PREFERABLE  to  be  prdferred, 
serve  as  epithets  in  the  seme  of 
choo$e  and  prefer  (v.  To  ctofe,pr^); 
what  is  eligible  is  desirable  in  inelf, 
what  is  preferable  is  more  desinUe 
tlian  another.  There  may  be  mnj 
eligible  situations  out  of  which  p«- 
haps  there  i^i  but  one  prefertHe. 
Of  persons  however  we  say  rather 
that  they  are  eligible  to  an  ofltae  mber 
than  preferable. 

The  middle  condition  it  the  Moat  d^Wrti 
the  man  who  would  Improve  btamelf  la  wUk. 


The  mvlog  of  Plato  K,  that  labor  li  yn/tf 
able  to  idlenen  ai  brlghCDCaa  torart! 


ELOCUTION,   ELOQUSNCJ^ 
ORATORY,    RHETORIC. 

ELOCUTION  and  ELOQUENCE 

are  derived  from  the  same  Latin  nA 
eloquor  to  speak  out. 

ORATORY,  from  oro  to  imphxc^ 
signifies  the  art  of  making  a  set  speech. 

The  elocution  consists  in  the  muh 
ner  of  delivery ;  the  eloqvenet  in  die 
matter  that  is  delivered.  We  enploT 
elocution  in  repeating  the  worth  ot 
another ;  we  employ  eloquence  to  ex- 
press our  own  thoughts  and  Mivp. 
Elocution  is  requisite  for  an  sctur; 
eloquence  (or  n  speaker. 

JCloguenceWes  in  the  person;  itist 
natural  gift  :  oratory  lies  in  the  laoAt 
of  expression ;  it  is  an  acquh^  ^' 
RHETORIC,  from  ?r*  to  speik,  m 
properly  the  theory  of  that  art  of 
which  oratory  is  the  practice.  Bol 
rhetoric  may  be  sometimes  employed 
in  the  improper  sense  for  the  oisplej 
fif  oratory  or  scientific  speaking.  H^ 


EMBARRASS. 


EMBRYO. 
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peaks  one's  own  feeliiif;s ;  it 
Dm  the  heart,  and  speaks  to 
:  ora/oryis  an  i  mi  to  uvea  rt; 
MS  what  is  felt  by  and  her. 
is  the  atTectation  of  oratory, 
licted  parent  who  pleads  tor 
ration  of  her  child  that  has 
a  from  her>  will  exert  her 
\;  a  counsellor  at  the  bar, 
ih  the  cause  of  his  client,  will 
ruiwy;  vulgar  partisans  are 
vetoiric, 

mee  often  consists  in  a  look 
ian ;  oratory  must  always  be 
lied  with  verbosity.  There  is 
dt^aeiicc  which  is  not  denied 
he  brutes,  and  which  speaks 
n  all  the  studied  graces  of 
ad  action  employed  by  the 

ea  e/o^if^nceand  oratory  there 
■■6  distinction  as  between 
id  art :  the  former  can  never 
ted  to  any  base  purposes ;  it 
peaks  truth:  tlie  latter  will 
•enre  the  purposes  of  felse- 
if  truth. 

oliticai  partisan  who  paints 
ries  of  the  poor  in  glowing 
and  artful  periods,  may  often 
iory  enough  to  excite  dis« 

00  against  the  government, 
having  eloquence  to  describe 
really  feels. 

ton  ion  thy  it^Ie  renown. 

Pit  acceats  of  the  peacefal  gowo, 

au|i  accordiog  to  tbjr  cboico 

t  follies  or  to  lash  at  vice.     Drtoen. 

ber  poti«  knew  the  art  of  speakiiij; 
VIrfil,  bejrood  tTii>,  knew  (be  admir- 
if  beini;  ete^Menf/y  silent      Walsh. 

A  Irvqnllar  sound*  h  not  harmony, 
■  taosine  a  oariiioa  oratnry.  Swirr. 

1  penon  In  crHlH  with  the  multitude, 
■kto  to  nake  popalar  rambling  staff 
k  rhetoric  and  moving  preacbiag. 

South. 

BNCE,  V.  Eloaition. 
7CIDATK,  V.  To  explain, 
VDKf  u.  To  escape, 
UDE,  I/.  To  avoid, 
lANATB,  V.  To  arise, 

HBARRASS,  PERPLEX, 
ENTANGLE. 

LRRASS,  V.  Difficulfy. 
LEX,  V,  To  distress. 
iNGLE,  V.  2o  distnga^g, 
9 


Embarrasi  respects  the  manners  or 
circiimsunces ;  perplex  tlie  vieivs  and 
conduct ;  entangk  is  said  of  particular 
circumstances.  Embarrassments  de- 
pend altogether  on  ourselves:  the 
want  of  prudence  and  presence  of  mind 
are  the  common  causes ;  perplexities 
depend  on  extraneous  circnmstances 
as  well  as  ourselves ;  extensive  dea^ 
ings  with  others  are  mostly  attend- 
ed with  perplexities :  entanglements 
arise  mostly  from  the  evil  designs  of 
others. 

That  embarrasses  which  interrupts 
the  even  course  or  progress  of  one's 
actions :  that  perplexes  which  inter- 
feres with  one's  decisions:  that  eii" 
tangles  which  binds  a  person  in  his 
actions.  Pecuniary  (tifEculties  embar" 
rasSf  or  contending  feelings  produce 
embarrassment:  contrary  counsels  or 
interests  perp^ :  law-suits  entangle. 
Steadiness  of  mind  prevents  embar- 
rassment in  the  outward  behaviour. 
Firmness  of  character  is  requisite  in 
the  midst  of  perplexities:  caution 
must  be  employed  to  guard  against 
entanglements, 

Onraotes  had  to  nach  Ufldaev  ftir  Dor 
Qalzote,  that  howevtf  be  embamuMtt  him  wHh 
absurd  dMictiM,  be  f{?es  him  no  mach  mae 
and  vlitne as  omgr  pnaeiia  our  ealeem. 

Joamoff. 

It  li  aeaMalj  poalble  in  the  ngalaritj  ttmA 
compoaan  of  the  praMot  time,  to  iaMfe  the 
tumult  of  absurdity  and  clamor  oT  contradictloa 
which  perplexed  doctrine,  dfaordend  practlcr, 
and  dirtarbed  both  public  and  prlfate  <iaiet  lu 
the  tlBMs  of  the  erbellloa.  Joiimmm. 

I  presnme  70a  do  not  etUeuigie  jounair  in 
thu  particular  coatrarmlet  between  the  Roman* 
bts  and  ut.  Glabcndon. 

EMBARRASSMENTS,     V.    Dtffi' 

ailties. 

TO  EMBELLISH,   0.  To  udom, 

EMBLEM,  V,  Figure, 

TO  EMBOLDEN,   V.  To  CnCOU" 

rage, 

TO  EMBRACE,   V,  To  claSp* 
TO  EMBRACE,  V,  To  COmpTtZe, 

EMBRYO,    FCETUS. 

EMBRYO,  in  French  embroyon, 
Greek  tf4,Bcvoi,  from  Sfjv  to  germinate^ 
signifies  the  thing  germinated.  F(E- 
TUS,  ill  French  ^'rfiii,  Latin  falus, 
^vamfovco  to  cherish,    signifies  the 
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EMISSARY. 


EMIT. 


diiDff  cherished,  both  words  referring 
to  what  is  fonned  in  the  womb  of  the 
mother;  but  emhruo  properiy  im» 
plies  tlie  first  fruit  of  conception,  and 
the  ftttut  that  which  is  arrived  to  a 
maturity  of  formation.  Anatomists 
tell  us  that  the  embryo  in  the  human 
subject  assumes  the  character  of  the 
fatiu  about  the  forty-second  day  after 
conception.  ^ 

Ftetus  is  applicable  only  in  its 
proper  sense  to  animals:  embryo  has 
a  figurative  application  to  plants  and 
fruits  when  they  remain  in  a  ctmfused 
and  imperfect  state,  and  also  a  moral 
applicatioD  to  plans,  or  whatever  is 
roughly  conceived  in  the  mind. 

TO  EMEND,  V.  To  amend, 
TO  EMERGE,  V.  To  rise. 
EMERGENCY,  V,  Exigency. 
EMINENT,  V.  Distinguislicd. 

EMISSARY,    SPY. 

EMISSARY,  in  Latin  emissarius, 
from  emitto  to  send  forth,  signifies 
one  sent  out. 

SPY,  in  French  espiofiy  from  the 
Latin  specio  to  look  into  or  look  about, 
signifies  one  narrowly  searched. 

Both  these  words  designate  a  person 
sent  out  by  a  body  on  some  public 
concern  among  their  enemies ;  but 
they  differ  in  their  office  according  to 
the  etymology  of  the  words. 

Tlic  emissary  is  by  distinction  sent 
forth,  he  is  sent  so  as  to  mix  with  the 
people  to  whom  he  goes,  to  be  in  all 
places,  and  to  ass(x:iate  with  every 
one  individually  as  may  serve  his  pur- 
pose ;  the  spy  on  the  other  hand  takes  liis 
station  wherever  he  can  best  perceive 
what  is  passing ;  he  keeps  himself  at 
a  distance  from  all  but  such  as  may 
particularly  aid  him  in  the  object  of 
(lis  search. 

The  object  of  an  emissary  is  by 
direct  comnmiiication  with  the  enemy 
to  sow  the  seeds  of  dissension,  to 
spread  false  alarms,  and  to  disseminate 
false  principles  ;  the  object  of  a  spy 
is  to  get  information  of  an  enemy  s 
plans  and  movements. 

Although  the  office  of  emissary  and 
spy  are  neither  of  them  honorable, 
yet  that  of  the  former  is  more  dis- 
graceful than  that  of  the  latter.  The 
e;nmaryis  generally  employed  by  those 


who  have  tome  iliegitimate  tAytd  to 
pursue;  spies  on  the  other  hand  are 
empbyed  by  all  regolar  governments 
in  a  time  of  warfare. 

In  the  time  of  the  RevoluUoo,  the 
French  went  tbair  emtisarui  into 
every  ooantry,  civilized  or  uoci* 
vilized,  to  fim  the  flame  of  rebeliioo 
against  established  covemmeots.  At 
Sparta,  the  trade  ot  a  spy  was  not  fo 
vue  as  it  has  been  {Qenerally  esteemed ; 
it  was  considered  as  a  self-devotiQi 
for  the  public  good,  and  fonned  a 
part  of  tneir  education. 

What  seMnlly  nahm  pata  ttwtf,  tf  I  a^ 
m  wj,mof«pftUiftil,  ta  tkat  Htecniriilfiwlte 
tmiMiarjf  of  tke  king  of  twrorv.  Bomb 

H«  (HaMir  10  brpm.wfcb  tbe  Ewl  of  Stem* 
bur>  who  vu  watcht^  Ibr  tone  Uat  fe|  tfki 
aod  flMB  indicted  opoa  a  cha^e  of  ftdj-tre 
utickt.  Hm. 

TO  EMIT,  EXHALE,  EVAPORAIS. 

EMIT,  from  the  Latin  emUto,  ex- 
presses properly  the  act  of  sendint  out: 
EXHALE,  firom  halitu$iki%  breatfa,aDd 
EVAPORATE,  from  iMMir,  vapor  or 
steam,  are  both  modes  of  emUtmg, 

Emit  is  used  to  express  a  more  po- 
sitive effort  to  send  out;  exhaUwiA 
evaporate  designate  the  natural  tad 
progressive  process  of  thines:  ^ 
canos  emit  fire  and  flames :  the  earth 
exhales  the  damps,  or  flowers  exkisk 
perfumes,  liquids  evaporate. 

Animals  may  emit  by  an  act  of  vo- 
lition: things  exhale  or  enaporateh^ 
an  external  action  upon  them;  they 
exhale  that  which  is  foreign  to  tbein; 
they  exaporate  that  which  oonstitotei 
a  part  of  their  substance. 

rhe  polecat  is  reported  to  emit  such 
a  stencn  from  itselt  when  pursued,  si 
to  keep  its  pursuers  at  a  distance  fron 
itself:*  bogs  and  fens  exhale  their 
moisture  when  acted  upon  by  tbe 
heat :  water  evaporates  by  meaus  of 
steam  when  put  into  a  state  of  ebul- 
lition. 

Foil  in  the  blaxins  nun  peat  HMtor  ibiaM 
Like  Man  comnhoUmM  to  coufoaad  maakii'  i 
His  DoddiDg  belm  emits  a  ■trramj  rajr. 
His  piercinf  eyes  tliroasb  all  the  battle  itny* 

Here  paas*d  a  moment,  while  the  (eatle  gale 

Coavey*d  that  ftvshneM  the  cool  teas  eahmie. 

Pofff« 

After  altowinf  the  flnt  faoMo  and  bat  ' 
their  seal  to  ev0p»rate^  she  (EUaabeih)  oiBe^ 
into  tier  pieomce  a  cattain  namber  of  eaeh  hofp^ 

Bocsinoi' 


EMHRB 

lOLUMBNT,  V.  Gam. 
:oTioN,  V.  Agitation, 
PHASis,  V.  Stress. 

MPIREy   KINGDOM. 

tuoH  these  two  wordh  obviously 
tvfo  species  of  states,  where 

»0  assame  the  title  of  either 
fir  king,  jet  the  difference 
dieni  is  not  limited  to  this 

word  EMPIRE  carries  with 
■a  of  a  state  that  is  vast,  and 
rI  of  roanv  different  people ; 
KINGDOM  marks  a  state 
■ited  in  extent,  and  united  in 
lotition.  In  kingdoms  there 
imnity  of  fundamental  laws  ; 
Kooe  in  regard  to  particular 
■odes  of  jurisprudence  beinf^ 
ariations  from  custom,  which 
tlie  unity  of  political  nrl- 
From  this  uuifonnity, 
B  the  functions  of  government, 
trace  the  origin  of  the  words 

kingdom  :  since  there  \n  hut 
yt  or  sovereign  ruler,  although 
J  be  manv  employed  in  the 
radon.  With  empires  it  is 
:  one  part  is  soinetiincs  go- 
by  fundamental    laws,    very 

from  those  by  uhich  an- 
irt  of  the  same  empire  is 
;  which  diversity  destroys 
f  of  government,  and  makes 
I  of  the  state  to  consist  in  the 
m  of  certain  chiefs  to  the 
Is  of  a  superior  general  or 
rom  this  very  right  of  com- 

then,  it  is  evident  tliat  the 
pire  and  emperor  derive  their 
and  hence  it  is  that  there 
many  princes  or  sovereigns 
domz  in  the  same  empire. 
fiirther  illustration  of  these 
*  need  only  look  to  their  ai>- 

from  the  earliest  n(;cs  in 
ey  were  used,  down  to  the 
leriod.  The  word  king  had 
ice  long  prior  to  that  of  em- 
ng  doubtless  derived,  through 
lel  of  the  northern  lant^uages, 
Hebrew  cahen  a  priest,  since 
ages  of  primitive  simplicity, 
e  lust  of  dominion  hud  led 
ctension  of  power  and  con- 

wIk)  pertbnned   the  sncer^ 
«  VUIe  A1.b6  Bavm : 
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dotal  office  was  unanimously  regarded 
as  the  fittest  person  to  discharge  the 
civil  functions  for  the  community.     So 
in  like  manner  among  the  Romans  tlie 
corresponding  word  rex^  which  comes 
from  rtgOy  and  the  Hebrew  regna  to 
feed,  signifies  a  pastor  or  shepherd, 
because  he  who  filled  the  office  acted 
both  spiritually  and  civilly  as   their 
guide.     Rome  therefore  was  first  a 
kingdom,  while  it  was  formed  of  only 
one  people :  it  acquired  the  name  of 
empire  as  soon  as  other  nations  were 
brought  into  subjection  to  it,  and  be- 
came niembers  of  it ;  not  by  losing 
their  distinctive  character  as  nations, 
but  by  submitting  themselves  to  the 
supreme  command  of  their  conquerors. 
For  the  same  reason  the  German 
empire  was  so  denominated,  because 
it   consisted  of  several  states  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  yet  all  subject 
to  one  mler  or  emperor ;  so  likewise 
the  Russian  empire,  the  (Ottoman  em- 
pire, and  the  Mogul  empire,  which 
are  composed  of  different  nations  :  and 
on  the  other  hand   the  kingdom  of 
Spain,  of  Portugal,  of  France,  and  of 
England,  all  of  which,  though  divided 
into  diflerent  provinces,  were,  never- 
theless, one  people,  having   but  one 
ruler.     While  France,   however,   in- 
cluded man^r  distinct  countries  within 
its  jurisdiction,  it  properly  assumed 
the  name  of  an  empire;  and  England 
having  by  a  legislative  act  united  to 
itself  a  country  distinct  both  for  its 
laws  and  customs,  has  likewise,  with 
equal  propriety,  been  denominated  the 
British  empire. 

A  kingdom  can  never  reach  to  the 
extent  of  an  empire,  for  the  unity  of 
government  and  administration  wliich 
constitutes  its  leading  feature  cannot 
reach  so  far;  and  at  the  same  time 
re<|uires  more  time  than  the  simple 
exercise  of  superiority,  and  the  right 
of  receiving  certain  marks  of  homage, 
which  suffice  to  form  an  empire.  Al- 
though a  kingdom  may  not  be  free, 
yet  an  empire  can  scarcely  bo  &ther- 
wise  than  despotic  in  its  form  of  go- 
vernment. Power,  when  extended 
and  ramified,  as  it  must  unavoidably 
be  in  an  empire,  derives  nr>  aid  from 
the  personal  influence  of  the  sove- 
reign, and  requires  therefore  to  he 
dealt  out  in  portions  far  too  great  te 

**  Empire,  r«j«Dinp.** 
2  D 
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be  consistent  with  the  hapfaness  of 

the  subject. 

Clearo  tUoks  ihej  wbo  connand  the  Na 
comntBd  the  empire,  lUctfsi. 

In  the  Tiat  fabric  of  kinifdomM  and  CMmnon- 
weaMlM,  It  b  Id  the  power  of  klof*  and  relen 
to  extend  end  enlerse  the  booiidi  of  empire* 

Bacox. 

EMPIRE)   REIGN,    DOMINION* 

In  the  preo^ing  article  EMPIRE 
has  been  considered  as  a  species  of 
state  :  in  the  present  case  it  conveys 
the  idea  of  power,*  or  an  exercise  of 
sovereignty.  In  this  sense  it  is  allied 
to  the  word  REIGN,  which,  from  the 
verb  to  reigny  signifies  the  act  of 
reigning;  and  to  the  word  DOMI- 
NIONy  which,  from  the  Latin  do- 
f»miu  alord,  signifies  either  the  power 
or  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  a 
lord. 

Empire  is  used  more  properly  for 
the  people  or  nations ;  reign  for  the 
individuals  who  hold  the  power :  hence 
we  say  the  empire  of  the  Assyrians, 
or  of  the  Turks;  the  reign  of  the 
Caraars,  or  the  Paleologi.  The  glo- 
rious epocha  of  the  empirt  of  the 
Babylonians  is  the  reign  of  Nebu- 
chaanezzar ;  that  of  the  empire  of  the 
Persians  is  the  reign  of  Cyrus ;  that 
of  the  empire  of  the  Greeks  is  the 
reign  of  Alexander;  that  of  the  Ro- 
mans is  the  reign  of  Augustus ;  these 
are  the  (bur  great  empires  foretold  by 
the  prophet  Daniel:  it  is  neither 
long  reigns,  nor  their  frequent  changes, 
which  occasion  their  fall;  it  is  the 
abuse  of  power. 

All  the  epithets  applied  to  the  word 
empire^  in  this  sense,  belong  equally 
to  reign;  but  all  which  are  applied 
to  reign  are  not  suitable  in  application 
to  empire.  We  may  speak  of  a  reign 
as  long  and  glorious ;  but  not  of  an 
empire  as  long  and  glorious,  unless 
the  idea  be  expressed  paraphrastically. 
The  empire  of  the  Homans  was  of 
longer  duration  than  that  of  the 
Greeks ;  but  the  glory  of  the  latter 
was  more  brilliant,  from  the  rapidity 
of  its  conquests  :     the  reign  of  our 

1>resent  sovereign  hns  been  one  of  the 
ongest  and  most  eventful  recorded  in 
liistory. 

Empire  and  reign  are  both  applied 
in  the  proper  seuse  to  the  exercise  of 

*  •  TMeAbbdOlnrd: 


public  «atbality ;  dtmml&A  M^6m^  to 
the  personal  act,  whether  of  a  sowe-) 
reign  or  a  private  indi^dnal :  a  sove- 
reign may  have  domkkm  over  many 
nations  by  the  force  of  arms ;  bat  he 
holds  bis  reign  tfitx  one  nation  bv  the 
force  of  law.    Heooe  the  wonf  iy 
minion  may,  io  the  proper  tense^.ba 
applied  to  the  powor  which  man  cmt 
ases  over  the  imites,  over  inaioMto 
objects,  or  over  binMelf ;  bat  if  #» 
pire  and  reign  be  i^iplied  to  any  tfaim 
but  civil  goveranMDt,  or  fee  aationi, 
it  is  only  in  the  improper  lenie :  tkai 
a  female  may  be  ■md'^to  hoki  Imt 
enmire    among    her    admiieft;    m 
fashions  may  be  said  to  have  tfaar 
reign.     In    this  applicatkm  of  tfat 
terms,  empire  is  sometfaiBg  wide  and 
all-commanding;  reign  it  that  which 
is  steady  and  settled ;  domimon  is  hi 
of  control  and  force. 

The  nge  hbtorie  moe 
Should  neit  conduct  w  thtmch  the  dnpi  tf 

thne. 
Shew  mi  how  e«plrc  grew,  idecUoM,  uiftB. 


Z<et  ffieet  AehlUn,  to  the  go^  miKBV, 
ToreeeoB  jidd  the  empire  of  hltaiBd.   For* 

The  frleU  lOMh 
Where  for  relentlni  months  eontbiul  b||M 
Holds  oVr  the  gtitterlng  wuce  her  lUny  rdpL 


Bj  thneljT  ceutloa  Cho»e  drrfm  aij  to  » 
pre«ed  to  which  tadalgeace  woeUI  gliv 
deminioHm 


TO   EMPLOY,    USB. 

EMPLOY,  from  Uie  Latin  impUoh 
signifies  to  implicate,  or  apply  for  iBJ 
special  purpose. 

USE,  from  tlie  Latin  usus  aodaiori 
signifies  to  enjoy  or  derive  benefit 
from. 

Emfhy  expresses  less  than  vte ;  it 
is  iu  tact  a  species  of  partial  wm%i 
we  always  empiojf  when  we  aie ;  bot 
we  do  not  always  use  when  we  oap^ 
We  employ  whatever  we  take  intt 
our  service,  or  make  subservient  to 
our  convenience  for  a  time ;  we  itf 
whatever  we  entirely  devote  to  oaf 
purpose.  Whatever  is  employed  bj 
one  person  may,  in  its  turn,  been* 
ployed  by  another,  or  at  didiereBt 
times  be  employed  by  the  same  ptf" 
son;  but  what  is  taed  is  frequodj 
consumed  or  rendered  unfit  for  a 
similar  use.     What  we  employ  mtj 

«« Empire^  riffae.* 


EMPTY. 
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idy  bdoog  to  another^  but 
me  tfset  is  suppofled  to  be  his 
ve  property.  Go  this  ground 
y  8pew  oi  employing  persons, 
i  as  things;  but  we  speak  of 
tbiiigs  onlj,  and  not  persons. 
Bisony  the  time,  the  strength, 
I  power,  mte employed;  houses, 
r«y  and  all  materials,  tn^tuedy 
di  either  necessities  or  conve- 
mn  composed.  It  is  a  part  of 
I  to  employ  the  short  portion 
I  well,  which  is  allotted  to  us 
•  aablunary  state,  and  to  »«e 
in  of  this  world  so  as  not  to 
taam.  No  one  is  exculpated 
le-pult  of  an  immoral  action, 
iring  himself  to  be  employed  as 
'OBtnt  to  serve  the  purposes 
ther:  we  ought  to  tue  our 
«BdeaTOurs  to  abstain  from  all 
OD  with  such  as  wish  to  im- 
«s  in  their  guilty  practices. 

Mljp Hector!  all  lb j  flNce  empto.v ; 
•llti»  nniinl  basds  of  Troj.       Pon. 

tta  biOTd  belt,  with  gay  onbroM'rjr 

t  fSb»  Mnlet  from  hit  brauit  vnbitcM  ; 
kM  (be  blood,  and  io?*relgn  balm  In- 

Ihwi  gafe,  and  SacnW^lhM  ufd. 

Pops. 

'LOTMENT,   V.  BllSlTieSS. 

■OWE  By  V.  Commission, 

rPTY,    VACANT,   VOID, 

DEVOID. 

TV,  in  Saxon  empti^  not  iro- 

f  derived  from  the  Latin  inopis 

wanting. 

ANT,  in  Latin  vacant  or  vaco, 

bekak  to  empty. 

)   and    DEVOID,    in    Latin 

and  Greek  .^(0^,  signifies  soli- 

»ereft. 

y  is  the  term  in  most  general 

leantf  void,  and   devoid^  are 

d  in  particular  cases:  empty 

'4tnt  have  either  a  proper  or 

iper  application  ;  void  or  de- 

f  a  moral  acceptation. 

y,  in  the  natural  sense,  marks 

ice  of  that  which  is  substan- 

adapted   for  filling ;    vacant 

ss  or  marks   the  absence  of 

ich  should   occupy  or  make 

thing.    That  which  is  hollow 

empty ;  that  which  respects 

space  may  be  vacmnt,    A 


house  is  ^mpi'v  which  has  no  inha» 
bitants ;  a  seat  is  vacant  which  is 
without  an  occupant :  a  room  is  empty 
which  is  without  furniture;  a  space 
on  paper  is  vacant  which  is  firee  from 
writing. 

In  the  figurative  application  empty 
and  vacant  have  a  similar  analogy  :  a 
dream  is  said  to  be  empty,  or  a  title 
empty ;  a  stare  is  said  to  be  vacant 
or  ap  hour  vacant.  Void  or  devoid 
are  used  in  the  same  sense  as  vacant, 
as  qualifying  epithets,  but  not  pre- 
fixed as  adjectives,  and  always  fol- 
lowed by  some  object;  thus  we  speak 
of  a  creature  as  vM  of  reason,  and 
of  an  individual  as  devoid  of  common 
sense. 

To  bonor  Tbetb*  aon  he  beaii  bb  care. 
And  ptaag*  tho  Ckedn  ia  all  tbo  woei  of  war; 
Tben  bidaaa  cmj^y  phantom  Hk  to  rigbt. 
And  that  c«awundi  tba  vlskm  of  tbe  nigbt. 


An  laqaWthra  man  b  a  creature  nato  ratty 
vfvy  raemU  of  tboagbt  In  itarif,  and  tbenfora 
forced  to  applj  itaelf  to  foielgB  aalitaflcp. 


My  TCst  dedre  li^  roid  of  can  aad  atrlfr. 

To  lead  a  aeft,  eecaie,  iogloriona  life.  DavoBi. 

We  TjrltM  are  not  ao  devoid  of  amae. 
Nor  ao  icaote  fraa  Phoabaa'  Inflneaee. 

»  DjiTsn. 

EMPTY,  V.  Hollow. 

EMULATION,  V.  Competition. 
TO  ENCHANT,  V.  To  chorm. 
TO  ENCIRCLE,  t.  To  surrouTid, 
TO  ENCLOSE,  V,  To  draimscribe. 

ENCOMIUM,  KULOGY, 
PANEGYRIC. 

ENCOMIUM,  in  Greek  %y*»fiir^ 
signified  a  set  or  form  of  verses,  i^ed 
for  the  purposes  of  praise. 

EULOGY,  in  Greek  \y\9yiM,  from 
tv  and  >^'>y-'y  signifies  well  spoken,  or 
a  good  word  for  any  one. 

PANEGYRIC,  in  Greek  »:.wxtf«- 
xsr,  from  frti  the  whole,  and  «y»p« 
an  assembly,  signifies  that  which  is 
spoken  before  an  as^mbi}',  a  solemn 
orution. 

The  idea  of  praise  is  common  to 
all  these  terms;  but  the  first  seems 
mure  properly  applied  to  the  thing,  or 
the  unconscious  object;  the  second  to 
the  person  in  general,  or  to  the  cha- 
racters and  actions  of  men  in  general; 
the  third  to  the  person  of  some  par^ 
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■ 

ticolar  individoal:  thns  we  besloir 
encomiums  ujpon  any  work  of  art,  or 
productkni  of  genius,  without  referanoe 
to  th«  performer ;  we  bestow  eulogU$ 
on  the  evploils  of  a  hero,  who  is  of 
another  age  or'country  ;  hut  we  ^^V^ 
panegyrics  either  in  a  direct  addilM, 
or  in  direct  reference  to  the  person 
who  is  panegyriied:  the  encomium 
IS  produced  by  merit,  real  or  sop- 
posed;  the  eulogy  may  spring  from 
admiration  of  the  person  eul^^ized; 
the  panegyric  may  be  mere  Aitteryy 
resulting  from  senrile  dependance : 
great  encomiums  have  been  paid  by 
all  persons  to  the  constitution  of  Eng- 
land: our  naval  and  military  heroes 
have  received  the  eulogies^of  many 
besides  their  own  cknmtrymen ;  'au- 
thors of  no  mean  reputation  have  coo- 
descended  to  deal  out  their  panegyrics 
pretty  freely,  in  dedications  to  their 
patrons. 

-     Ow  Itvjm  ara»  with  jmHw,  eoyloBt  Id  their 
tne^mtmmt  oe  tin twmmi  liw.      BuuNtnom. 

SalhiiC  wo«ld  ny  of  Cato,   ••  That  It  Iwd 
father  to  than  mpfnu  fMd:"  tat  ladMd  <Ui 
Mklgkv  Ihaalo  tt 


On  BM^  wIms  4 

•ItahtMfbrajMmcgyrie^  Swnrr. 

•I 

TO  ENCOMPASS,  V.  To  surround. 
TO  BNCOUNTBR,  V.  To  attadu 
TO  EMCouxiAGB,  V.  To  checr. 

TO  SNCOURAGB,  AN  III  ATE,  IN<- 
CITE,  IMPEL,  URGE,  8TIMU- 
XJITE,    INSTIGATE. 

ENCOURAGE,  v.  To  cheer. 

ANIMATE,  V,  To  animate. 

INCITE,  from  the  Latin  cko,  and 
the  Hebrenj^Mf,  to  stir  up,  signifies  to 
put  into  motion  towards  an  otnect. 

IMPEL^  V.  To  actuate. 

URGE,  in  Latin  urgeo^  comes  from 
'the  Greek  ufym  to  set  to  work. 
^  STIMULATE,  from  the  Latin  ah- 
muha  a  spur  or  goad,  and  IN811- 
OATE,  from  tCe  Latin  UigOy  and 
Greek  nC*,  signify  literally  to  goad* 

The  idea  of  actuating,  or  calling 
into  action,  is  common  to  these  terma, 
which  vary  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  action. 

'  ^  Encouragem/ent  acts  ^as  a  perso*- 
sive :  animate  as  an  impelling  or  en- 
liveniiq^  cuim;  tboM  ^i«W»  ai%m«ik 


require  to  ha  enepre^  ;  tliair  «hf 
ara  fltraiM|  baooflto  sWHigv  oy  mo^ 
'mumatetT:  tiia  fer— r  twjdw  W  fcwe 
their  dtfficnltiesrcBBOfQd,  thanr  ptnttn 
reoonited,  their  donhtp  and  ' 
pelleo;  cfaelattaraMytavB 
mcreMed,  their' ftoapi 
and    their 

are  ptemurugid  not  to  ^fo 
slacken  in  our  aieitiQiis  ; 
moled  to 
sinner  is 


•if- 

don,  thnrngh  the  anriti  o(F  a  » 
'deemer,  to  torn  nOBi  na  ■■tal  v^ai 
the  Christian  is  awiiafad  t>y  the  m^ 
gect  of  a  UisalU  etomi^,  to  ^f^jm 
uYxn ■ernctioo  to paiAalioB*  -' 

What  eiMeMnatai  ond  OMBi 
by  the  fiaer  ieeKiip  of  ow 
what  sneiteiMpB  thioaglh  tko 


of  oor 

-kindnesa;  ^^ 

hope  of  reward ;  we  no  weM  hf 
the  d^reof  diitiDCtioo:  ^kmiafm, 
urgeif  sttmtail^  and  wii^alii^  Mb 
ibreibly,  be  the  caaao  IiUimI  «» 
temal:  we  are  in^Ued  aal  4» 
UUed  mostly  by  what  ii  iRtonal^  Ht 
are  urged  and   toif^aCad   by.W 
the  iotomal  and  ettorml,  baialiBi 
\ta\j  the  latter :  we  are  imfAd  If 
motives;  we  are  jIm— /aM.  Igr  fif>,{ 
sions ;  we  are  urmtd  mm  km^ptd 
by  the  representatMma  of  elbOs:  • 

Ij^nevolent  man  is  laiSpdlcd  hgri 
of  buHhnity  to  reliove  the  wn 

an  ardent  mind  is  ifiimilalad  hyi 

tioinfe  great efibits;  wrt^nmfi^ 
,envoaties  to  tphra  thoaa  wha  ■•  • 
our  power ;  one  u  itutigaiedkiftA 
ciona  lepresentotioBa  to  take  ifvoV 
on^lbippoaed  eoeHij. 

We  may  be  m^mIW  aadM' 
though  ttot  ptoperiy  Umukkimh 
itigated  by  circmnatancea;  ii,  ^ 
case  the  two  fbrmcr  ^fiffera^fiii* 
degree  of  force  in  the  imp^Ht^t 
less  constraint  is  laidoo  iba  «■ 
we  are  iis^Umi,  than  wbn  a 
urged,  which  ieavea  nowkmrniff^f 
choice:  a  monarch  b  aoawnMii>^^ 
peiled  by  the  atato  of  tha-Mte^ 
make  a  peace  less  adyantagpm'jgj 
he  would  otherwise  do  i  ba  ia  s^j 
by  his  desperate  conditioo  lo  ifeMil 
himself  ufioB  tho  mticy  ofUWpl 
a^ftan  is  impdled  by  the  aega  mi^  I 
sity  of  choosing  to  take  oaa  ni^ 
orafiMMBOi^  to  anolhsfj,  hi  il. 


w 
MiMiy  ^MwnMivtttU  to 

if  ba  mpelUdf  urgtd^  and, 
IM^M  wbich  is  m4;  we 
jjltfcafarf  ta  tlwt  which  it 
IMjfXdi^pc/U  by  curiotity 
A^lfitt  ivhich  doM  uot  ooD- 
MliAy  ha  «rgf^ b>  theooT 
Ifi^hoM  w*  *re  oonnected 
l^atapaof  which  we  a/ler-' 
Ipi.}  if«  qmj  .ba  <(«si«/a/ed 
h^M  rapaofta  to  maoy  foid 
i^  Aoaa  WM  ai^  not  nard- 
Ijll  ||iii|iiirn  the  int^gatUm 

Ipil  liiMff  will  oommit  any 
jpfcafwicLajiiMW. 
9fM^I«aMiil  and  iaoffmcni 
riliGl.  aouttt^ither  for  the 
WUPgi^ror  ^it^,  or  the 
^.a»coifrM;ei  or  incde»:  the 
Ml^  of  Ukttdahla  ondertak- 
WllmStihlpi  a  single  word 
m^  ba  an  ef^ouragemerU : 
mtHt  of  passion  is  at  all 
j^Mooiy  bot  particularly  in 
oaey  is  said  to  be  an  incU^ 
9L'  Jneintive,  which  is«aiH 
fi^l^  from  meitCt  has  a 
location  for  things  that  incite 
md  incUement;  the  latter 
ri|y  applied  to  sensible,  and 
p  to  spiritual  objects:  sa- 
l^.i^t  an  inciUmeiU  to  sen- 
-Tf*"'gr  in  gross  acts  oF  m- 
i^ft  reli^ous  man  wants 
iKf  to  inrtues ;  hijf  own 
•abas  biro  with  those  of  the 
id.  Impulse  \s  the  deriva- 
mofelf  which  denotes  the 
telKag;  stimulta,  whkh  is 
if  .the  word  stimulatef  natu- 
OMUes  the  instrument,  name- 
r  or  goad  with  which  one  is 
:  hence  we  speak  of  acting 
HBfwite,  or  wanting  a  iti- 
lartion^ 

MeMcrflfw  ^ke  pracUoe  of  that 
eMMaMiintppeaniiiee,  though  be 
a*  RAWKWwoa-nb 
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itoiipuiiMlt^ll, 
MMltli 


Ui  tliit  eoaatfy  to 


I  ft  lAVftal  p«rpoie,  bjr  !•«« 
i  always  vtthchsaffiolMtioa  9ihh 
ha  fti  MilMAterf  through  tho  eo«ne 
NM  hgr  •■  apcctalioo  which  h« 
riU  JoHMOir. 

jUfU  ebte  to  pleum  or  to  alBa- 
pCMBivd  either  hj  tlov  faiihnt^f  or 
iwi,t>wt  vfll  Alvajt  he  wiltltedM 
iMartopaiiMw  <i>e«e  to 
if 


ThcteMn  lirw 
«  hvoach  of  cottMeoce. 


TO  BNCOUBAOV,  AD  VAMCB,  PRO-* 

MOTBy' PSSFSR,  FORWARD;    -' 

TO  ENCOUHAGE,,  »•  Tf(  ww^ 

ADVANCE^  9.  To  aiftMMCf.   . 

PROMOTE,  from  the  Latin  pro^. 
wopgo^.ijaiitu  to  noye  forward. 

PAEi^Bp  fioQi  the  Lati^p^4^ml 
or,^roaild:jif»tQMitbe&ra|  sigpifiet 
to  aet.iip4wiro  qtbara. 

TO  FOEWARD  ia  to  put  forwaid^. 

The  idisa  of  aicfftuig  one's  iofluenoa, 
to  the  adyaiita||a  of  an  oljiect  is  10*^: 
ciu4edin  the  wyiiiicatioo  of  all  thaae^ 
temuy  whiolh  dUfisr  ipi  the  cafconi* 
stances  and  node  of  the  aotioQ ;  to- 
encourage^  tdoamcCp  and  promote^  are 
applicaue  to  both  panoos  and  things  ;, 
pr^kr  to  perscNia  only ;  forward  to 
thinp  ooly* 

First  as  to  jpersonsy  eneaurage  is 
partial  as  to  the  end,  and  indennito 
as  to  the  means:  we  may  entourage 
a  person  in  any  thing  ]^#ever  trivial^ 
juid  by  any  means :  thas  we  may  ca- 
courage  a  child  in  his  rodenMSybj, 
not  checking  him;  or  we.,  may  €nam»[ 
rage  an  artist  or  man  of  letters  in 
^some  great  national  wark;  but  to  oc^ 
'vanUf  pnmmiot  and  pr^^,  are^nora 
general  in  tfaeu;eDd,'  and  specific  in 
the  means  :  a  person  may  advance! 
himselfi  or  may  be  advoac^  dt  others ; 
be  is  promoted  and  prrferred  only  by. 
others:  ajMiioa^s  advaacaaiejii  may 
be  the  frmt  <^  his  industrTy  or  result 
finom  the  efforts  of  his  firiends ;  pro* 
motion  and  pr^ermemt  ace  the  work 
of  one's  friends;  th^  former  in  regard 
to  offices  in  general,  the  latter  mostly 
in  regard  to  ecclesiastical  situatioos  i 
it  is  the  duty  of  avefy  one  (o  ei|-. 
courage^  to  tha  Utmost  of  his  power, 
those  among  the  poor  who  strive  to 
obtain  an  hoqest  iivelihciod ;  it  is  evenf 
man's  duty  to  advance  himiself  in  \aSx^ 
by  everr  legitimata  meaaa  \  )X\^  t]^. 
duty  aaa  tte  ptaaamaoC  vrairi  ||gjDA 
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man  in  the  state  to  promote  those  who 
show  themselves  deserving  of  pronuH 
tion ;  it  is  the  duty  of  a  minister  to 
accept  of  preferrnent  when  it  ofiers, 
but  it  is  not  his  duty  to  be  solicitous  for 
it. 

When  taken  in  regard  to  things 
encourage  is  used  in  an  improper  or 
figurative  acceptation;  the  rest  are 
applied  properly :  if  vve  encourage  an 
undertaking,  we  give  courage  to  the 
undertaker  j  but  when  we  ad'oance  a 
cause,  or  promote  an  interest,  or^br- 
woard  a  purpose,  they  properly  convey 
the  idea  of  keeping  thuigs  alive,  or  in 
a  motion  towards  some  desired  end : 
to  adxHince  is  however  generally  used 
in  relation  to  whatever  admits  of  ex- 
tension and  aggrandizement ;  promote 
is  applied  to  whatever  admits  of  being 
brought  to  a  point  of  maturity  or  per- 
fection ;  forward  is  but  a  partial  term, 
employed  in  the  sense  of  promote  in 
regard  to  particular  objects :  thus  we 
advance  religion  or  learning ;  we  pro- 
mote  an  art  or  an  invention ;  we^/br- 
tpard  a  plan. 

jR^lUlon  dppendi  opon  the  encouragement 
of  (bote  that  are  to  dbpenie  and  aaaert  lU 

Somni. 

No  mnnh  lot  h  lo  unalterably  flzed  In  tUa 
life,  but  tkat  a  thouMinA  aecidmtM  m^y  eltber 
forward  or  diuippoiat  hia  adranetmetU. 

4  HraHRiu 

Your  zeal  In  promoting  my  intereat  de««rvtv 
my  warmeftt  acknowlcdftrmenla.  Beattik. 

If  I  wera  now  to  accept  pr^erment  In  tlie 
church,  I  shonld  he  appn>ben»lve  that  I  might 
alrensthen  the  handa  of  ike  (ainsayvn. 

BsATna. 

The  great  eneomrmgement  whkh  has  heen 
giren  to  leaning  for  tome  yean  last  paat,  baa 
made  oar  own  nation  aa  f  lorloui  upon  tbia  ac- 
count ai  for  Its  late  trlnmpha  and  oonqnenta. 

AODUON. 

I  love  to  see  a  man  lealons  in  a  good  matter, 
and  especially  wU:n  bb  seal  shows  Itself  tot 
advancing  morality,  aBdjpromolliig  the  happl- 
I  of  mankind.  Anmsen. 


It  behoves  vs  not  to  he  waattog  to  onrMlvea  in 
JIfrwmrdtng  the  Intention  of  nature  by  the  caltara 
of  oar  minds.  Beakblbt. 

TO  ENCOURAGB,  BMBOLDBN. 

TO  ENCOURAGE  is  to  give  cou^ 
raee,  and  to  EMBOLDEN  to  make 
bold  ;  the  former  impelling  to  action 
in  general,  the  latter  to  that  which  is 
more  difficult  or  dangerous :  we  are 
encouraged  to  persevere;  the  resolu- 
tion is  thereby  confirmed :  we  are  em» 
boldengd  to  begin ;  the  spirit  of  enter- 


prise 19  roosed.  fl^ooeu  emcauraga ; 
the  chaooe  of  eto^nng  danger  €Mh 
boldent. 

Outward    drcumscaiipas,   faowefv 
trivial,  serve  to  encourage ;  the  urgency 
of  the  occasion,  tir  the  importance  of 
sulject,  serves  to  emhotden :  a  kind 
woffd  or  a  gentle  look  enamraget  the 
suppliant  to  tender  his  petition;  wbeif 
the  cause  of  truth  and  religion  is  at 
stake,  the  firm  believer  is  emboldeui 
to  speak  out  with  freedom :  timid  du- 
positions  are  not  to  be  eneoureui 
always  by  trivial  circnmstances,  bat 
sanguine  dispositions  are  easily  oh 
bbldened ;  the  most  flattering  repreico* 
tations  of  friends  are  frequently  neces- 
sary to  encourage  the  display  of  talent ; 
the  confidence^ atoral  to  youth  uoftn 
sufficient  of  icielf  to  emMdem  men  to 
great  undertakings. 

lotiwpid  tbrougbtbe  midst  of  doagvr  f% 
Their  CrkMds  encettinagw  sod  uaaM  the  fta. 


KmboUen*d  tbi*,Mr  beslaUing 

Fast,  fast,tbqr  plunga  anid  tbe  taiUag  nam 


TO    ENCROACH,  INTRENCH,  IN- 
TRI7DB,  INVADE,  INFRINGB. 

ENCROACH,  in  French  encrceck- 
«r,  is  compounded  of  en  or  in  aod 
crouch  cringe  or  creop,  signiQ^  to 
creep  into  any  thing. 

INTRENCH,  compounded  of  in 
and  trenchf  signifies  to  trench  or  dig 
beyond  one's  own  ground  into  tn- 
other*s  ground. 

INTRUDE,    from  the  Latin  w- 
tnidOf  signifies  literally  to  thrust  opoo; 
and  INVADE,  firum  invoi/o,  sigufies    | 
to  march  in  upon.  | 

INFRINGE,  from  the  Lstiu  i«- 
frin^o  compounded  of  in  and  fnmg^f 
signifies  to  break  in  upon. 

All  these  terms  denote  an  odvh 
thorized  procedure ;  but  the  two  fo^ 
mer  designate  gentle  or  silent  afltioitfi 
the  latter  violent  if  not  noisy  actions. 

Encroach  is  often  an  imperoeptible 
action,  performed  with  tocn  ait  u  to 
elude  observation ;  it  is,  aooordioc  t^^ 
its  derivation,  an  insensible  creeping 
into  :  intrench  is  in  fact  a  species  w 
encroachment,  namely,  that  percepti- 
ble species  which  consists  in  eiceediDg 
the    boundaries   in  markine  oat  the 
ground  or  space :  it  ahoold  be  one  of 
the  first  objects  of  a  parent  to  check  the 
first  intfcations  of  an  fiicroacAiiig  ^ 


mfmoiAcn. 


BNa 


M7 


^ .  i|L,thais,^ilcbwi;  apQOfding 
Wlrnqg  kfil;i|  is  inde  «otioii- 
Pll^y.W  to  mtirmuhimoa  tbe 
~  'ic  nmd  >  with  tbeir 


Rwc^  and  imirench  respect 
Of'  ooljr;  iiUrpdep' .  mvadtf  md 
%  art  used  wiijh  reg^  to  other 
r|j  ai^raidraDd  tmeds  dasigpiate 
#fioriiwi  eotrj;  tfao  fiumr  in 
n^fif  riglbt  oqinly  o«good  man- 
p^  kttor  in-viowtion  of  pubUo 
l|9t..fbjnaMr  is  more  oommonly 
lM|l(..individoBls$  the  latter  to 
M;.)aiKeooninianities:  anbid- 
1^  Mtrmfs  themselves  som^ 
IJta  fiunilies  to  their  no  small. 
nJEN^:  an  army  never  immdcsf  a 
f  Hntboot  doing  some  mischief: 
t4|rinoes  C^Mr  ignorance  and 
flMooe  tfaim  to  fnimdtf  one's  self 
Vf  oompany  where  we  may  of 
fipact  to  bo  unwelcome ;  in  the 
ipMist^when  civil  power  was  in- 
kll  ibe  hands  of  the  nobility  and 
IJinceSy  they  were  incessantly  m- 
aadi  other's  territories. 
1^  bas  likewise  an  improper  as 
•  a  proper  acceptation ;  m  the 
case  it  oears  a  close  analogy  to 
fe:'we  speak  of  invat/ing  rights, 
ringing  rights;  but  Uie  tor* 
an  act  of  greater  violence  than 
ter :  by  a  tyrannical  and  arbi- 
rxerdse  of  jower  the  rights  of 
ject  are  invaded ;  by  gradual 
nd  imperceptible  means  their 
s  may  be  iufringed :  invmie  is 
uly  fur  public  privileges;  ia- 
is  applied  also  to  privute  and 
sal. 

;  John  of  England  invaded  the 
of  the  Barons  in  so  senseless 
litrary  a  manner  as  to  provoke 
'sistance,  uiid  thus  promote  the 
4f  civil  liberty ;  it  is  of  import- 
jthe  peace  and  well-being  of 
that  men  should,  in  their  differ- 
atioos,  stations,  and  duties, 
fpiost  any  infringement  on  the 
or  department  of  such  as  eome 
I  closest  connexion  with  them. 

Marved  by  one  of  tbe  flitliert  tbtt  bs 

llHMBKiriStWaM   of  tMDplBWlM 


cUir  flbuMlBriitloi  sf  As  Itym 
ia  vUch  aaMlwr  cm  Mr  diagrr 
iitt8eeannlty«r 


Vd 


Ut  9f9§  bi  ■rasHf  smm. 


fsk  If  vteliof  sfcan 


ksvllte 


TO  SMCUMBBBf  V*  To  dog. 

XNCTCLOPBDiA,  V.  Dtcfjomify. 
BNDy  V.  Ainu 

TO  iqpi   GLOm^  TEHMINATS. 

To  bring  any  thin|(  to  its  last  point 
is  the  opmmon^idea  m  the  significatioii 
ofthesatdrmt. 

Td  end  is  the  simple  action  of 
putting  an  end  to,'  witboiit  any  colla- 
teral ide^ ;  it  is  dierefora  the  generic 
term.  To  CLOSE  is  to  end  mduaUy. 
To  TERMINATE  is  to  end  in  a  spe- 
cific manner.  There  are  persons  even 
in  Qviliaad  oountlles  so  ignorant  as, 
like  the  brutes,  to  end  tbeir  livtt  aa 
tbey  begnn  them,vntboot  one  rational 
reflection  :  the  Christian  dotei  Us 
career  of  active  duty  only  with  the 
failure  of  his  bodily  powers.  A  person 
endi  a  dispute,  or  puts  and  end  to  it, 
by  yieldiag  the  subject  of  ounteet;  bo 
terminatti  the  depute  bj  entering 
into  a  compromise. 

Ofwoe  la  bar (kflt  b«Miiif«ti8bi 
Now  bMli  pppoM  tbei^  aad  tboa  m 
So  thall  ny^jn  la  MalMd  Itaor  tsa. 
And  §nd  wlib  ooffrovt  tt  dtfy  tnl 

Oratlctt  Aasaaa^  bi  AtNrt  appear  * 


la 
1 
iati 


IsIlMla 


or 

wMifbaai- 


m  fntrme/tot  apaa 
MsaTaar 


of  aarpilfl- 


aga,aad 


JUfD,   BXTRBMITY. 

Bom  these  words  imply  die  last 
of  thoae  parts  which  constitute  a 
thing;  but  the  END  designates  that 
part  gsnerally;  the  EXTaEMITir 
marka  die  particular  points  Tho 
9xtftmkjf  IB  ntmi  the  Latin  extrtmui 
fte  veiy  last  end,  that  which  is  ooter- 
most.  Hence  the  end  may  ha  smd  of 
that  vrbicli  bounds  any  thing;  but  ej> 
trtmHy  of  that  which  aatenda  fimhest 
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from  US :  we  may  speak  of  the  ends 
of  that  which  is  circular  in  its  form, 
or  of  that  which  has  no  spcciBc  form; 
but  we  speak  of  the  extremities  of 
that  only  which  is  supposed  to  project 
lengthwise. 

The  end  is  opposed  to  the  begin- 
ning ;  the  extremity  to  the  centre  or 
point  from  which  we  reckon.  When 
a  man  is  said  to  go  to  the  end  uf  a 
journey  or  the  end  of  the  world,  the 
expression  is  in  both  cases  indefinite 
anfi  general;  hut  when  he  is  said  to 
go  to  the  extremities  of  the  earth  or  the 
extremities  of  a  kingdom  the'  idea  of 
relative  distance,  is  manifestly  impiec|. 

He  who  goes  to  the  end  of  ^  path 
may  possibly  have  a  little  farther  to 
go  in  order  to  reach  «he  extremity. 
In  the  figurative  application  end  and 
extremity  differ  so  widely  as  not  to 
admit  of  any  just  comparison. 

Now  with  ft&ll  force  the  jfekllof:  bora  he  b«ndt. 
Drawn  to  ao  arch,  and  John  (he  doubling;  endM, 

Pore. 

Our  female  projecton  were  all  the  last  Bnm- 
mer  to  tak«n  up  whh  the  imprmemeBt  of  thdfr 
petticoats  that  they  had  not  time  to  attend  Co 
any  thinf  elao;  hut  haviup:  at  len^  •ufBcientljr 
adorned  their  lower  parts  <ht*j  now  hcfhi  to 
turn  their  thonchts  upon  the  other  extrtmiiy. 

Adduom. 

END,  v^  Sake. 

TO  ENDEAVOUR,  V,  To  attempt. 

TO  ENDEAVOUR,    AIM,    STRIVE, 
STRUGGLE. 

ENDEAVOUR,  v.  Attempt. 

AIM,  V.  Aim, 

STllIVE,  V,  Discord,  strife, 

STRUGGLE  is  a  frequentative  from 
strive. 

To  endeavour  is  general  in  its  ob- 
ject ;  aim  is  particular ;  we  endeavour 
to  do  whatever  we  set  about ;  we  aim 
at  doing  $omt;thing  which  we  have  set 
before  ourselves  us  a  desirable  object. 
To  strive  is  to  endeavour  earnestly ; 
to  struggle  is  to  strive  earnestly. 

An  endeavour  springs  from  ai  sense 
of  duty;  we  endeavour  to  do  that 
which  IS  right,  and  avoid  that  which  is 
wrong :  aiming  is  the  fruit  of  an 
aspiring  temper ;  the  object  aimed  at 
is  always  something  superior  either 
in  reality  or  imagination^  and  calls 
for  particular  exertion :  striving  is 
the  cpnseqaeace  of  an  ardent  desire; 


the  thing  strheu  Ibr  is  always  con* 
ceiveH  to  be  of  ifUportanoe :  strug' 
gUng  is  the  effect  or  necessity ;  it  v 
proportioned  to  the  difficulty  of  at- 
tainment, and  the  resistance  whidi  it 
opposed  to  it ;  the  thing  struggled  fat 
is  mdispensably  necessary. 

Those  only  who  endeimmr  to  dis- 
charge their  oaty  to  God  and  their  Al- 
low creatines  can  expect  real  tranquil- 
lity of  mind.    Whoever  mmt  at  the  ao* 
quirement  of  great  wealth  or  mocb 
power  opens  the  door  for  much  miseiy 
to  himself.  As  oar  passions  are  acknow- 
ledged to  be  our  greatest  enemies  when 
they  obtain  the  ascendency,  we  sbodd 
always  strive  to  keep  them  nnder  ov 
control.    There  are  some  men  who 
struggle  through  life  to  obtain  a  men 
competence;  anili^t  die  without  suc- 
ceeding in  their  object. 

We  ought  to  endeavour  to  tsorreck 
faults,  to  aim  at  attaining  Christifli 
perfection,  to  strive  to  conqoer  bad 
nabits  :  these  jire  the  sorest  meim  of 
saving  us  from  the  necessity  of  ifri^ 
gling  to  repair  an  injured  repetition. 

*T1s  ao  aocommoa  thlaff  mj  good  Saack^ac 
one  half  of  the  world  to  aae  the  other  laV  Bi 
hrstea,  and  thea  emdeavur  to  aiake  hm  m. 


Hovnrer  nen  may  aim  at  elevatlos, 
Tia  proper! J  a  frmale  puiloii. 

All  uideratand  their  great  Creator*)!  will, 
Striw  to  he  happjr,  and  In  that  fnlfti. 
Mankind  excepted,  lord  if  nil  beaide. 
Bat  onlj  slave  to  foHj,  Tloe*  and  pride. 


80  the  hoat*h  hrawny  crew  the  cnrmt  itnn« 
And  ilow  advanclnf  tSntggU  wtih  the  itfcaM. 

Dinn* 

ENDEAVOUR,    EFFORT, 
EXERTION. 

ENDEAVOUR,  v.  Attempt  afld 
To  endeavour, 

EFFORT  is  changed  from  the  Lstin 
effcrt  from  effero  to  bring  forth,  t^ 
is,  to  bring  out  power. 

EXERTION,  in  Latin  eieriiofttm 
exeroy  signifies  the  putting  foitk 
power. 

The  idea  of  calling  our  powers  ioto 
action  is  common  to  these  tenu* 
endeavour  expresses  little  moretbsn 
this  common  idea,  being  a  term  oi* 
general  import :  effort  tmd  exertwn 
are  particular  modes  of  endeavour; 
the  former   being   a  special   strong 


ENMIA;rOUK. 


BNEIfY. 
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vy^Uie' letter  a  oontinoed 
mdtnamr.  The  endemmtrffk 
ftrtik  bj  ordinary  circum- 
Sjdbf)  ^orf  wid  exertion  by 
baiA  •!•  extraordinary.  The 
■r  flows  OQt  of  the  con<Ution 
.  hiiiig  and  constitutioD  i^  as 
1  aid  responsible  agents  we 
irita  daily  endeavoun  to  fit 
•  for  an  hereafter;  as  will- 
t  neoessitoos  agents,  we  use 
MOpart  to  obtain  such  things 
iyaaahle  or.  needful  for  us : 
I  fMttCQlar  emergency  arises 
m  %  .fg^tat  effort ;  and  when  a 
SUmct  is  to  be  obtained  we 
itMe  exertions. 
f^jeaiwwr  is  inrlefinite  both  as 
■^  and  the  means :  the  end 
»  intioediate  ftj^  remote ;  the 
mtj  be  either^irect  or  iodi- 
at  in  the  effort  the  end  is  im- 
1$  the  means  are  direct  and 
I:  we  may  either  make  an 
M^  to  get  into  i^oom,  or  we 
ke  an  endeavot^  to  obtain  a 
1  in  life ;  but  we  make  effi^ts 
ky  or  we  make  efforts  to  get 
jk  crowd.  The  endeavour  may 
Kh  one  or  many  powers ;  tlie 
lb  Ibrth  but  one  power :  the 
ur  to  please  in  soaety  is  lau- 
*it  do  not  lead  to  vicious  com- 
>1  it  is  a  laudable  effort  of  for- 
>  suppress  our  complaints  in 
ment  of  sufiering.  The  exer- 
it  comprehensive  in  its  mean- 
be  endeavour^  and  as  positive 
effort;  but  the  endeavour  is 
■UDonlvy  and  the  effort  always, 
to  individuals  only ;  whereas 
rtian  is  applicable  to  nations 
as  individuals.  A  tradesman 
I  best  endeavours  to  please  his 
»:  a  combatant  makes  de- 
efforts  to  overcome  his  anta- 
•  candidate  for  literary  or 
entary  honours  uses  great  ex- 
to  surpass  his  rival ;  a  nation 
lat  exertions  to  raise  a  navy  or 
U  commerce. 

k  vKh  dKamspectioB  and  ttdadlaevi  in 
fsA  o«f bl  to  b«  the  eooiUiit  emlM- 

JOHMMUf. 


I  of  Mftom  li  nidi,  that  to  co«« 
■l^tilYi  tht  tttmoit  rff^rU  of  Ibctl- 

'  ■"  JOHMOJI. 

which  tho  repnbUc  of  aa- 
•  VldeAbb<ttihl»«« 


KNOLBS8,  V.  EtemaL 
TO  BNJDO  w,  V.  To  invest. 

ENDOWMENT,   V.  Gift 

ENDURANCE,  V.  Patience. 
TO  ENDURE)  V.  To  suffer. 

ENEMY,   fOE,   ADVERSARTy 
OPPONENT,   ANTAGONIST. 

ENEMY,  in  Latin  inimksu  com«^ 
pounded  of  in  privative  and  amcue  a 
fiiend,  signides  one  that  is.  onfiriendiy.; 

FOE,  fci  Sajum  M  most  piobabfy 
from  the  dd  TeutAiic.^n  to  hate^. 
signifies  one  that  bears  a  hatred/ 

ADVERSARY,  in  latin  adser* 
sartu^^nmmdvertm  againet^  signifiea 
one  thattakae  Dart  against anMier ; 
adversmrim  in  Latin  was  parti(nilaiiy. 
applied  to  those  whoconteetedapoinlr 
in  law  with  another. 

OPPpNENT,  in  Latin  oppmumt^ 
participle  oi^ponoot  ohpomoto  pl«Q6' 
m  the  way,  signifies  one  pitted  aginnsi  - 
another*  ^ 

ANTAGONIST,  in  Greek  •«»• 

ymii^i  compounded  of  «yri  ttui  aynv 

l^vfAot  to  contend  against,  sigmfies  one ' 
struggling  agunst  another. 

An  enesigf  is  not  so  formidable  as  • 
foe;  Che  former  may  be  reconciiedy 
but  the  latter  remains  always  deadly.  - 
An  enemsf  °^7  be  so  in  spirit,  in  «> 
tion,  or  m  relation;  n^fbe  is  always 
so  in  spirit,  if  not  in  action  likewise  c 
a  man  may  be  an  enemy  to  himself, . 
though  not  a  fie.  •  Those  wixi  are 
national  or  pohtical  enesaet  are  often 
private  friends,  hot  a /be  is  never  anv 
thing  bat  a/oe.  A  lingle  aa  may 
create  an  enemy^  hot  continoed  war- 
fare will  create  nfoe. 

Enemies  are  either  public  or  pri- 
vate, coUective  or  periooal;  in  the 
latter  sense  the  word  eaesiy  is  most 
analogods  in  signification  to  that  of  ad* 
versary,opponenty  antagonist.  •£««- 
mies  seek  to  injure  each  other  coiA- 
monlv  from  a  sentiment  of  hatred; 
the  heart  is  always  more  or  less 
implicated:  adoerfsriei  set  up  their, 
claims,  and  frequently  urge  their  pre- 
tensions  with  angry  strife;  but 'in- 
terest more  than  sentiment  stimolatai 


{ 
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ENEMY. 


ENERGY. 


to  action :  oppanenU  set  up  diflerent 
parties,  and  treat  each  otner  some- 
times with  acrimony;  but  their  dif- 
ferences do  not  necessarily  include 
any  thing  personal :  antagonitts  are  a 
species  of  opponents  who  are  in  actual 
engagement :  emulation  and  direct  ex- 
ertion, but  not  anger,  is  concerned  in 
making  the  antagonist,  Enemiet  make 
jvtiT,  aim  at  destruction,  and  commit 
acts  of  personal  violence :  adversaries 
are  contented  with  appropriating  to 
themselves  some  object  of  desire,  or  de- 
priving their  rival  of  it;  cupidity 
being  the  moving  principle,  and  gain 
the  object:  opponents  oppose  each 
other  systematically  and  perpetuall;jr ; 
«ach  aims  at  being  thought  right  in 
their  disputes :  taste  and  opinions  are 
commonly  the  subjects  of  debate, 
•elf-love  oftener  than  a  love  of  truth  is 
the  moving  principle  :  antagonists  en- 
gage in  a  trial  of  strength ;  victory  is 
Uie  end;  the  love  of  distinction  or  su- 
periority the  moving  principle;  the 
<x>ntest  may  lie  either  in  mental  or 
physical  exertion ;  may  aim  at  supe- 
riority in  a  verbal  dispute  or  in  a 
manual  combat.  There  are  nations 
whose  subjects  are  born  enemies  to 
those  of  .a  neighbouring  nation  :  no- 
thing evinces  the  radical  corruption 
of  any  country  more  than  when  the 
poor  man  dares  not  show  himself  as 
an  adversary  to  his  rich  neishbour 
without  fearing  to  lose  more  than  he 
might  gain :  the  ambition  of  some 
men  does  not  rise  higher  than  that  of 
being  tlie  opponent  to  ministers  :  Sca- 
liger  and  Petau  among  the  French 
were  great  antagonists  in  tlieir  day, 
as  were  Bciyle  and  Bentley  amon^ 
the  English ;  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii 
were  equally  famous  antagonists  in 
their  way. 

Encniy  and  foe  are  likewise  em- 
ployed ill  a  figurative  sense  for  moral 
objects :  our  passions  are  our  enemies 
when  indulged ;  envy  is  a  foe  to  hap- 
piness. 

PiQtarcb  uyi  tetj  flnelj,  that  a  man  ihtiild 
aoC  allow  blBKlf  to  hate  eren  bb  encmUt, 

Adsisok* 

80  frownM  tbo  mlKbt j  combataiit*.  that  hdl 
Grew  darlMT  at  tbrlr  frown:  m  matdiM  tlM^ 

■food; 
For  never  bat  onoo  more  wan  eUhcr  Ilka 
To  meet  lo  great  uj^e,  Miltom, 

Tkop*  di^patanla  (,tU  venenton^  «M{^\gMa 


apOeoffkgoU. 

Tho  name  of  Bogrle  h  Imdmii 
worki  arc  Mclrcleil;    we  are 
know  that  he  cooqnered  Ua  ojy— at^ 
iaqalriaf  what  cavUi  wmw 


,  bat  Hi 
la 


Bl(  Fianeit  Banm  ihwun  that  a 
Boaapaxed  with  Ma  rtvala  awA 
to  like  MoataVierpaU  that 
ed  np  those  of  the  EgyptiaBs. 

ENERGY,   FORCB,   VIGOR. 

ENERGY,  in  French  enenje, 
Latin  energia^  Greek  trtpyu,  mm 
t^trytf  to  operate  inwardly,  noifies 
thcpower  ofprodudng  positive  men. 

FORCE,  V.  To  compel. 

VIGOR,  from  the  Latin  vigto  to 
flourish,  signifies  unimpaired  powv, 
or  that  which  laipngs  to  a  tnlgect  io 
a  sound  or  flooimiing  state. 

With  energjf  is  connected  the  idet 
of  activity ;  with  farce  that  of  cun- 
bility;  with  vigor  that  of  health. 
Energy  lies  C|nlY  in  the  mind;jfHYC 
and  vigor  am  the  property  of  eidKr 
body  or  mind.  Knowledge  and  free- 
dom combine  to  produce  energy  of 
character ;  force  is  a  gift  of  nttiira 
that  may  be  increased  by  exercise; 
vi^or,  both  bodily  and  mental,  is  in 
ondioary  accompaniment  of  yooth|  but 
is  not  always  denied  to  old  age. 

Oar  power*  owe  much  of  their  eaerip  laetf 
hopcp,  poaraat  quia  potK  vMcntar.  Wka  m> 
COM  leema  attainable,  dUlgenoe  to  cnfbreed. 


On  the  pamfve  BMto 
DeMendi  th*  ethenal  ^hree,  and  wllk  ffHff 


Toma  ffoaaits  bottom  the  dtocoloatVI 


^      < 


No  man  at  the  age  and  rigvur  of  tWi9  h 
food  of  ragar-plnaaa  and  rattlea. 


TO  BNBRVATBj  t/.  To  weokOL 

TO  ENFEEBLE,  V.  To  weakou 

TO  ENGAGE,  V.  To  OitrOCU 

TO  ENGAGE,  V.  To  bind. 

ENGAGEMENT,  V.  Botllt. 
ENGAGEMENT,  V.  BuSinCSS, 
ENGAGEMENT,  V.  Promlst, 

TO  ENGENDER,  V.  To  breed. 
TO  ENGRAVE,  V.  To.imfirwt* 
ENGRAVING,  V,  Picture. 
TO  KNGRoss,  V.  To  absorb. 


BMLAROE. 


ENMITT. 
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JWT,   rRUITIO!«r,   GRA- 
TIFICATION. 

rM£NTy  ifofii  enjoy  to  have 
plosure,  signifieb  either  the 
ym*  or  the  pleasure  itself 
HB  uat  act. 

ION,  ^^fruor  to  enjmfy  is 

oplf  forthe  act  oi enjoying; 

eitner  of  the  enjoyment  of 

ire*  or  of  the  enjoyment  as  a 

we  speak  of  those  pleasures 

^pcfiivtd  from  the  truUion, 

tioQ  fropi  those  wnich  are 

cpectation.    The  enjoyment 

nrporeai  or  spiritual,  as  the 

01  music,  or  the  enjoyment 

but  tlie  fruition  of  eating,  or 

sensible,  or  at  least  external 

wpe  intervenes  between  tlie 

1  thejruition. 

IFICiATlON,  from  the  verb 
'make  grateful  or  pleasant, 
ither  the  act  of  giving  plea- 
tbe  pleas  lire  received.  TSn- 
springs  from  every  object 
capable  of  yielding  pleasure; 
3tion  however,  and  in  the  lat- 
,  fiom  morul  unci  rational  ob- 
it the  gratification,  which  is 
I  of  enjoyment,  is  obtained 
the  medium  of  the  senses. 
ptiint  is  not  so  vivid  us  the 
ion  :  the  gratificntion  is  not 
nent  as  the  enjoy mevf,  Do- 
ife  has  its  pecuiiar  enjoys 
•rilliant  spectacles  allord  gra- 
•  Our  capacity  for  enjoyment 
upon  our  intellectual  endow- 
ar  gratification  depends  upon 
of  our  feelings,  and  the  na- 
ir  desires. 

tfmunt  of  faroe  brinf:*  bnt  wtry  Hltle 
liOQKb  tbe  Ion  or  want  of  it  be  vrrj 
1  offlktio);.  AuoiiM)M. 

I  of  plfmart  little  knowK  the  perfect 
I  tar  the  disappuiuliiig  frtU0eationM 
BIMM,'  Adoihon. 

a  good  M  tibollj  f  )rH4;n  to  our  na- 
ve have  no  facultjr  In  the  soal  ailapted 
lay  otfMn  in  th*-  bodjr  to  rttlKb  it ;  an 
Mce  placed  oat  U  tbe  poiAibilHy  of 

Addiaon. 

ENLARGE,   INCRBASE) 
EXTEND. 

ARGE  signifies   literally   to 
tge  or  wide,  and  is  applied  to 
m  and  extent. 
tEASJ^  £rom  the  Latin  in* 


eretco  to  grow  to  a  thing,  is  appticm- 
ble  to  quantity,  sip^ifying  to  become 
greater  in  site  by  the  junction  of  other 
matter. 

EXTEND,  in  Latin  extendo,  or  et 
and  tendo,  signifies  to  stretch  out,  that 
is,  to  make  greater  in  space.  We 
speak  of  ea/ar^in^  a'h<iose,  a  room, 
premises,  or  baundaries ;  of  ijieress- 
%ne  the  property,  the  anny,  the  capi- 
ta!, expence,  &c. ;  of  extendimg  the 
boundaries  of  an  empire.  We  say  the 
hole  or  cavity  enfarget,  the  heiMl  or 
bulk  enlarge^  the  number  increaae$p 
the  swelling,  inilamniatiou  and  the 
like,  increase :  so  likewise  in  the  figa- 
rntive  sense,  the  views,  the  prospects^ 
the  powers,  the  ideas,  and  the  mind, 
are  enlarged;  pain,  pleasure,  hope, 
fear,  anger,  or  kindness,  is  increated; 
views,  prospocts^lx>nnexiou8,  aud  tbe 
like,  are  extended, 

^  Ownit  evj^cto  mlM 
Great  mfaifli,  enlmr^itg  m  tb«4r  «i«nrt  enktrge^ 
TboM  itUl  awn  iro>llilH>,  asthtw  m^we  dtftoSi 


Good  tnm  alon^  h  a  ledntr  nnd  qnleteeot 
qoalEtjr,  wbkb  BMinum  it*  foaicnion*  w(4U  bat 
doe«  Dot  fNcreme  ttttrnt.  Jonmoii. 

Tbe  wIm  ftrtoiuUiMr  ^^*^*  Inqairim  wlde^  . 
8f>e  hov  holb  states  am  bj  cnnaesic*  (>M  ; 
VooU  view  but  part,  and  not  the  wbole  rarrey, 
•^So  crowd  rxistence  aU  into  a  daj.  Jisirn. 

TO  BNLIGHTSN5  1/.  To  ilb^ 
mh9$te. 

TO  ENLIST,  ?',  To  enrol. 

TO  ENLIVEN,  V.  To  onzmate* 

SNMITY,   ANIMOSITY, 
HOSTILITY. 

ENMITY  lies  in  the  heart ;  it  is 
deep  m^  maKgnant :  ANIMOSITV, 
from  eniifitff  a  spirit,  lies  in  t^ie  pus* 
sions;  it  is  fierce  and  vindictive: 
HOSTILITY,  from  hmtu  a  political 
enemy,  lies  in  the  action ;  it  is  mis^ 
chiev^us  and  destructive. 

Enmity  is  something  permanent ; 
animonity  is  partial  and  transitory :  in 
the  feudal  age^,  when  the  darkness  and 
i|iiorHnce  of  tbe  times  prevented  tbe 
mild  influence  of  Christiuniry,  enmi'* 
ties  between  particular  families  were 
handed  down  as  au  inheritance  from 
father  te  son;  in  free  states,  party 
spint  ef^genders  greater  amimontiet 
than  private  dispa^es, 

jBfiiRtlsrn  •ItttcetVuerfecviBiik  WmP" 
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ENORMOUS. 


ENORMOUS. 


tUU^  moetly  respects  public  mea- 
sures; animoti/y  respects  either  one 
or  many  individuals.  Enmity  often 
lies  concealed  in  the  heart;  animo' 
tity  mostly  betrays  itself  bv  some 
open  act  of  hostility,  Ijbe  who  cfae- 
nshes  enmity  towards  another  is  his 
own  greatest  enemy;  he  who  is 
guided  by  a  spirit  of  animosity  is  unfit 
to  have  any  command  over  others; 
he  who  proceeds  to  wanton  hostility 
often  provokes  an  enemy  where  he 
might  have  a  friend. 

!■  loaw  imtsDoes,  Indeed,  the  enmity  of 
othencMiiiot  be  avoided  wtthoot  a  putlcipatiOB 
la  their  gvilt ;  bvt  Uwa  H  lathe  enmiijf  of  thoH 
with  whom  neither  wbdom  nor  virtue  can  derii* 
to  ataoelale.  Jonmoif, 


I  will  aever  let  mj  heart  reproach  me  with 
bavfof  done  any  thioK  towards  Increaslns  tboie 
onhMtUin  that  eating^  relSglm,  dcAce  go- 
venunent,  and  make  a  nation  mberable. 

AniMsoii. 


Umaeir  had.  It  teema,  the  mMbr- 
taae  to  iUl  Into  the  hands  of  a  part j  of  Trcjaaa 
who  laid  on  him  with  so  araay  blows  and  bnftta, 
that  he  never  forgot  their  kottiUtUt  to  his  dying 
daj.  Aonsoii. 

ENMITY,  v»  Hatred. 

ENORMOUS,   HUGE,   IMMENSE, 

VAST. 

n 
ENORMOUS^  from  e  and  norma  a 

rule,  signifies  out  of  rule  or  order. 

HUGE,  is  in  all  probability^tnn- 
nected  with  high^  wiiidi  is  hoogh  in 
Dutch. 

IMMENSE,  in  Latin  immensus^ 
compounded  of  in  privative  and  men^ 
sus  measured,  signifies  not  to  be. 

VAST,  in  French  raste,  Latin 
vastta  fromtxico,  to  be  vacant,  open,  or 
wide,  signifies  extended  in  spaqe. 

Enormous  and  huge  are  peculiarly 
applicable  to  magnitude ;  immense  and 
vast  to  extent,  quantity  and  number. 
Enormous  expresses  more  than  huge^ 
as  immense  expresses  more  than  ji?aj/ : 
what  is  enormous  exceeds  in  a  very 
great  degree  all  ordinary  bounds; 
what  is  huge  is  great  only  in  the  su- 
perlative deeree.  The  enormous  ft 
always  out  of  proportion ;  the  huge  is 
relatively  extraordinary  in  its  dimen- 
sions, dome  animals  may  be  made 
enormously  fat  by  a  particular  mode 
of  feeding :  to  one  who  has  seen  no* 
tiling  but  level  ground  common  hills 
will  appear  to  be  ku^c  mountains. 


The  imMdite  is  tliat  wbich  esoeeai 
all  calculation :  the  vaU  comprdieodi 
only  a  very  great  or  aausual  excess. 
llie  distance  betweao  the  earth  and 
sun  may  be  said  to  be  turaieiue :  the 
distance  between  the  poles  is  vtai. 

Of  all  these  terms  kvge  is  the  only 
one  confined  to  the  ffoper  appUcatini, 
and  in  the  proper  sense  of  stie :  1m 
rest  are  employed  with  regard  to  monl 
objects.  We  speak  only  dTa  huge  900- 
mal,  a  huge  monster,  a  huge  man,  a 
huge  size,  a  huge  bolk,  and  the  iiko; 
but  we  speak  of  an  e normoifs  waste,  n 
immenae  difference,  and  a  vast  Dombsr. 

The  epitb^ts  enortmous,  unnnaf^ 
and  vast,  are  applicable  to  the  laiDe 
objects,  but  with  the  same  distioctioa 
in  their  sense.  A  sum  ia  enarmm 
which  exceed  in  macnitude  not  oaly 
every  thing  knovn,  but  every  thing 
thought  of  or  expected :  a  sum  is  t»- 
mense  that  scarcely  admits  of  calcula- 
tion; a  sum  is  vast  which  rises  rmj 
hignin  calculation.  The  national  debt 
of  England  has  risen  to  an  enonmss 
amount :  the  revolutionary  war  hss 
been  attended  with  an  isnmense  lossof 
blood  and  treasure  to  the  difierent  na- 
tions of  Europe :  there  are  individsals 
who,  while  they  are  expending  «Bif 
sums  on  their  own  gradfications,refiise 
to  contribute  any  thing  \o  the  relief 
of  the  necessitous. 

Tba  Tliradao  Acamui  bb  faJcUoo  fooad, 
And  bewM  llie  enormnu  giant  to  the  gfoaal. 

Gnat  Amltiioai,  IniowB  frooi  ^kontoikou, 
Bj  tbe  AufCflmolted  iron  maca  be  bora, 
No  lance  lie  sbook;,  nor  bent  tbe  tvanginckov* 
But  broluvilbtblft  tbe  battle  of  tba  fioe.    P«rt> 

Weli  was  tlie  crime,  and  veU  the  nsffun 

fiparr*d, 
E*li  power  immente  bad  found  MKb  battle  kv'* 

Joft  on  tbe  brink  tbqr  neigb  and  ^wthepni'i 
And  tbe  torf  tremble*,  and  tlie  fklc*  nmaid ; 
Eager  thej  %kwM  tbe  |»ioope^  dark  and  deep. 
Vast  was  tbe  leap,  and  beadloag  bang  tbe  tfa^ 

Pert- 

ENORMOUS,    PRODIGIOUS,  MON- 
'STROUS. 

ENORMOUS  (vide  Eaoniwirt). 

PRODIGIOUS  comes  fwm  pro- 
digy, in  Latin  prodigium,  which  iu  au 
probability  comes  from  prodigo  to 
lavish  forth,  signifying  literally  breslL- 
ing  out  in  excess  or  extravagance. 

MONSTROUS,  from  amutcr^in 


'^SBDUGH. 


SNEOI.. 
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■ad  MomfroM  to  show 
vfafUe^  signifies  remarkable, 
IK  notice. 

^rmm*  eootrwiicts  our  rules 
dngafld  calculating:  the  pro^ 
MM  our  minds  beyond  their 

fltandard  of  thinking:  the 
I  contradicts  nature  and  the 
f  tliingi.  What  is  enortttout 
wr  surprise  or  amazement : 
f9iip<m$  ekcites  our  astonisb- 
hat  IS  moustrouM  does  violence 

lenBes  and  underftUMding. 
I  acMDething  enormous  in  the 
Ktle  upon  which  property, 
public  or  private,  is  amassed 
■dad :  the  works  of  the  an- 
I  faneral,  but  the  Egyptian 
i  in  particular,  are  objects  of 
OBf  on  account  pf  the  prodi- 
bpr  w^ch  was  bestowed  on 
igpKNMmce  and  superstition 
my%  been  active  in  producing 
It  images  for  the  worship  of 

fotaries. 

:  •■  mnfi\ag  pialoM  beit  tin  tklit, 
•,9Bfpmtl  otenomuua  •but, 
ImiM,  alivf^ad  euAiag  roand, 
th«  bird  wlMe  throat  recaif'd  tbe 
mmim  Pope. 

■ItJkaC  ^fTM  in  «  wood  of  wo  prodi' 
VlwC,  apd  est  iato  tnch  a  variety  of 
■H^fVitliat  rfl  mankind  werp  lout  and 
I  li  it*  Adouuh. 

>  m^ntinut  can  be  said  or  feifn*d 
itHef  and  jojr  b  eotertala'd.    Da yocr. 

lOUGH,    SUFFICIENT. 

tUOH,  in  German  genug, 
nxn  genvgen,  to  satisfy. 
nClENT,  in  Latin  fiif^ctVns, 
le  of  iufficio,  compounded  of 
Jkchf  signifies  maoe  or  suited 
iorpose. 

las  enough  whose  desires  are 
I;  he  nas  sufficient  whose 
ira  supplied.  We  may  there- 
iipiently  have  sufficiency  when 

>  not  enough,  A  greedy  man  is 
sly  in  this  case  he  who  has  never 

>  uthottgh  he  has  more  than  a 
uy.  hnough  is  said  only  of 
i  objects  of  desire:  suffu^ent 
loyed  in  a  moral  application, 
it  which  serves  the  purpose. 
n    and    animals    lyver    have 

food,  nor  the  miter  enough 
:  it  is  requisite  to  allow  suffix 
me  for  every  thing  that  is  to  be 
two  with  ii  to  be  done  well. 
9 


My  law  nf  bo««aiS  gmt  emngh^  . 

Tho«  neeiM  aot  brand  It  witb  ■  aooil  Bvnaa. 

Tbe  tine  pwwt  «ldoM  afliNdt  tnj|t<rfmir 
enplojaant  fee  tbe  wtaA  of  mtm.         Amhoh. 

BNRAIPTURE,  v.  Chorm. 

TO  ENEOLy^lNLIST,     RBGISTBR^ 
RBCORO. 

ElfROL,  Compounded  of  e»  or  l» 
and  roll^  signifies  to  place  in  a  roU^ 
that  is,  in  a  roll  of  paper  or  a.book. 

INLIST,  compounded  of  in  and 
/iff,  signifies  to  put  down  in  a  list. 

REGISTER,  in  Latin  regiUrum^ 
comes  fttNn  regeridnm  participle  of 
regeroy  signiiying  to  pat  oown  in  writ- 
ing. 

RECORD,  in  Latin  recordor^  coa»- 
pounded  of  re  back  or  again,  and  cor$ 
the  hearty  signtfies  to  bring  back  to 
the  heart,  or  calLto  mind  by  a  m#WK 
randum. 

Enrol  and  inlist  respect  persons 
only;  regisUr  respects^  persons  and)^ 
things;  rteord  respects  things  only. 
Enrol  h  genmlly  applied  to  the  act 
of  inserting  names  in  an  orderiy  man- 
ner idto  any  book ;  inlist  is  a  speciea 
of  enroUing  applicable  only  to  the 
military.  Thasearo/iitent  is  an  act  of 
authonty;  theentoiiigis  thevc^oa- 
tary  aqtof  an  individual.  Among  the 
Romans  it  was  the  office  of  the  censor 
to  efurol  the  names  of  all  the  citizens 
in  order  to  ascertain  their  number,  and 
estimate  their  property  :  in  modem 
times  soldiers  are  mostly  nused  by 
means  of  inlisting. 

In  the  moral   application   of  tka 
'tenus^  to  enrol  is  to  assign  a  certaia 
place  or  rank  ;  to  inlist  is  to  put  one's 
self  under  a  leader,  or  attach  ona'a 
self  to  a  pi^Tty.  Hercules  waa  enrolled 
among  ibe  uods ;  the  common  peo- 
ple are  always  read?  to  inlitt  on  th* 
side  of  anarchy  and  rebellion.  To  •» 
rol  and  register^  both  imply  writing 
down  in  a  book ;  but  the  rormer  is  n 
less  forma]  act  than  the  latter.    Tba 
insertion  of  the  bare  name  or  designn* 
tion  in  a  certain  order  is  enough  to 
constitute  an  enrolment ;  but  register^ 
ing  comprehends  the  birth,  randly, 
and  other  collateral  circumstances  of 
the  individual.    The  object  of  regii- 
tering  likewise  differs  nom  that  of 
enrolling :  what  is  registered  servef 
for  future  purposes,  and  b  of  perma- 
nent utility  to  society  in  general ;  hut 
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ENROL. 


ENTERPSIZING. 


what  is  enrolled  often  seires  onW  ft 
particular  or  temporary  end.  Thus 
in  numlieriiig  the  people  it  is  necessary 
simply  to  enrol  their  names;  bat 
when  in  addition  to  this  it  was  ne- 
cessary, as  among  the  Romans^  to 
ascertain  their  rank  in|lie  state,  every 
thin^  connected  with  their  property, 
their  family,  and  their  eonnexifln,  re- 
quired to  be  registered;  so  in  like 
manner,  in  more  modem  times,  it 
has  been  found  necessary  for  the  good 
govemment  of  the  state  to  regiUer  the 
births,  marriages,  and  deaths  of  every 
citizen  :  it  is  manifest,  therefore^  that 
what  is  reguteredf  as  far  as  respects 
persons,  may  be  said  to  be  enrolled ; 
but  what  is  enrolled  is  not  always  re- 
gittered, 

Regitter^  in  regard  to  recordy  has  a 
no  less  obvious  distinction :  the  fornwr 
is  used  for  domestic  and  civil  trans- 
actions, the  latter  for  public  and  po- 
^  litical  events.      What   is    registered 
serves  for  the  daily  purposes  of  the 
community  collectively  and  individa- 
ally;  what  is  recorded  is  treasured 
up  in  a  special  manner  for  particular 
reference  and  remembrance  at  a  dis- 
tance.    The    number   or   names    of 
streets,  bouses,  carriages,  and  the  like, 
are  registered  in  different  offices ;  the 
deeds  and  documents  which    regard 
grants,  charters,  privileges,  and    the 
Cke,  either  of  individuals  or  particular 
towns,  are  recorded  in  the  archii-es  of 
nations.    To  record  is,  therefore,  a 
formal  species  of  registering :  we  re- 
gister  wnen  we  record ;  but  we  do  not  ^ 
always  record  when  we  register,  ^ 

In  an  extended  and  figurati\*e  ap- 
plication things  may  be  said  to  be 
registered  in  the' memory;  or  events 
recorded  in  history.  Wc  have  a  right 
to  believe  that  the  actions  of  good 
men  are  registered  in  heaven,  and 
that  their  nannes  are  enrolled  among 
the  saints  and  angels  ;  the  particular 
sayings  and  actions  of  princes  are  re- 
corded  in  history,  and  handed  down 
to  the  latest  posterity. 

Anclmtlyao  man  van  nifftfred  to  ablile  la 
Ensland  above  fortj  (la>s,  unless  h«  were  en- 
TolUd  In  lomc  tUhiag  or  deceoDarj.  BLAOCftTOicc. 

The  time  iwver  was  wben  I  would  bave  in* 
lUted  noder  the  banners  or  aay  faction,  tbon^h 
I  Tni|;fit  have  carried  a  pair  of  colons,  if  I  had 
M>t  rpomed  then,  In  either  Iqrfon. 

Sift  Wm.  JomBi 


I  Wpe  90a  tehs  caitotofcaif  ta  I 
ud  to  rtfttcr  aU  oceuuM 
for  jroar  friends  bet*  expect  Hck  a  book  af 
Tela  as  baa  not  ofLen  beea  M 

TheaedateoftheRoanaaiicn  thekcsmnC 
mnaej;  whoa  an  aclloa  delnrvedto  bo  nwrM 
in  eola.  It  WM  ataapM  potapo  wp«i 
ihonsaad  piooeo  of  bodcj,  Uhe  ow 

batfbenoOb 

ENSAMPLE,  V.  Example. 

TO  BNSLAVB,   CAPnVATB. 

To  ENSLAVE  is  to  bring  intos 
state 'bf  slavery. 

To  CAFnVATE  is  to  m^e  a 
captive. 

There  is  as  much  difi«renoe  betwtn 
these  taims  as  between  sUrverymA 
captivity :  he  who  is  a  slave  is  fettaisd 
both  body  and  mind;  he  who  is  a  e$p» 
tive  h  only  construned  as  to  his  boOT: 
hence  to  enslave  is  always  taken  in  tot 
bad  sense;   captivate  mostly  io  tlw 
good  sense :  enslave  is  employed  lite- 
rally or  figuratively;   captivate  only 
figuratively :  we  may  be  enslaved  by 
persons,   or  by  our  gross  passions'; 
wo  are  captivated  by  the  coarms  or 
beauty  of  an  objeA. 

The  wfll  wu  then  (before  tbefan)Mbofdinal» 
but  not  eiwiored.  to  Che  ondwitamlin|.    Sonif 

Men  ahoQld beware  of  bet^g  oogrtfeMIyi 
kind  of  safifce  pUloaop^,  womea  hj  a 
IcMfalUuitiy. 


TO  ENSUB,   V.  To  follow. 

TO  ENTA2IGLE,  V.  To  embwrross. 
TO  ENTANGLE,  V.  To  insnore, 
ENTERPRizE,  V.  Attempt. 

ENTBEPRIZING,   ADVENTtmOOS. 

These  terms  mark  a  disposition  to 
engage  in  that  which  is  extraordimrf 
and  hazardous ;  but  ENTERPRI^ 
ING,  from  enterprixe  {v.  AUempt)f'n 
connected  with  the  understanding :  md 
ADVENTUROUS,  fitmi  adventMrt, 
venture  or  trial,  is  a  characteristic 
of  the  passions.  The  enterpritini 
character  conceives  great  projects,  vA 
pursues  objects  that  are  difficnlt  to  be 
obtiiined  ;  the  adventurous  character 
is  contented  with  seeking  that  whicb 
is  new,  and  placing  himself  in  dan- 
gerous asifi  unusual  situations.  An 
enterprismg  spirit  belongs  to  the 
commander  of  an  army,  or  the  mlei 
of  a  nation ;  an  adventurous  disp(h 
sition  is  suitable  to  mcnof  lowdegree.^ 
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■ApotNHedy  in  •  peen- 
«B  mUerpriging  gemns ; 
■KM  WM  a  man  of  an 
ttB*    MtUerpriEiMg  dui- 

pUad  10  tlnngm  to  signify 
■Mhirei;  hence  ajournej, 
or  aiiiscofyy  may  be  de- 


i  mm  emterpHMinf  and  nip«* 
gii  a  ^flCarft,  empovftiBr  him 
IM  wd  cifHy  tboanad  po«Mb 
IJMiii«i  fcr  tke  ktofAw  of 

Jonaioji. 

Bat^anoHh 
afcmf  I  mil  tob«t» tMchM 
dhHvf  tteSaaitfifaie; 
■Udi  Iht  bold  praonptaoat 

■  i 

R  17PON,  V.  To  begin. 
;RTAiN,  V.  To  amuse. 
LiifHBNT,^v.  Amuse^ 

iiNMBNT,  V.  Feast. 

SIAST,    FANATIC, 
riSMNART. 

HUSIAST,*FANATIC, 
MARYy  have  disordered 
;  but  the  enthusia^  is 
inwardly  with  an  extra- 
for,  the  fanatic  and  vi" 
ay  that  fervor  by  some 
rk ;  the  former  by  sin^- 
joducty  the  latter  by  sin- 
'  doctrine.  Fanatics  and 
re  therefore  always  more 
msiasls ;  but  enthmiasts 
y%  fanatics  or  visionaries, 
lonEthe  Greeks,  from  i>  in 
,  ugnified  those  sapposed 
pretending  to  have  Divine 
Fanatici  were  so  called 
Latins,  from  Jana  the 
'bich  they  spent  an  extra- 
don  of  their  time ;  they, 
n«rM  of  the  Greeks,  pro- 
relations  and  inspirations, 
influence  of  which  they 
mselves  in  many  extrava- 
cutting  themselves  with 
distorting  themselves  witli 
8S  of  antic   gesture  and 

we  are  professors  of  a  pore 
.  we  cannot  boast  an  ex- 
n  the  extravagancies  which 
if  the  poor  heathens ;  we 


ha(Te  many  who  iodoke  themselTes  in 
similar  practices,  under  the  idea  of 
hononring  tb^r  Maker  and  Jtedeemer. 
There  are  fmrntiu  who  proless  to  bo 
under  extraordiDary  influanoas  of  tba 
spirit;  and  there  are  eatAtciiaitewhoaa 
intemperate  leal  diaqualifiea  them  for 
taking  a  beneficial  pan  in  the  sober 
and  sderon  sanrioes  of  {he  chorch* 
Vinonary  signifies  property  oaa  who 
deals  in  tUmmi^  that  is,  iothe  pre- 
tended appearance  of  supernatural 
objects;  a  species  o^  €MtkuniuUviho 
have  sprung  up.  in  more  modem  timas. 
The  leaders  of  sects  are  commonlj 
vitionarietf  bavins  adopted  this  arti- 
fice to  establish  Uieir  reputatiion  and 
doctrines  amoi^  their  delnded  folk 
lowers;  Mahomet  was  one  of  the 
most  successAd  vitieaafiei  that  ever 
pretended  to  difine  inspttatioa;  and 
since  his  time  there  have  been  vmioih 
ariet  jmrticularly  in  Eogtaod,  who 
have  raised  reUg^rasMirtiesybj  having 
recourse  to^  the  sami  medient :  of 
this  description  was  ^Swedenborg^  c 
Huntington,  Brothers,  anjl  the  like. 

Fanatic  was  originally  conftaed  to 
those  who  were  nndbr  religions  freniy, 
but  the  present  age' has  presented  na 
with  the  mooftrocity  of  /aaaCact  in 
irreligion  and  anarchy.    Enthusiast  is 
applied  in  general  to  every  one  who  is 
filled  with  an  extraordinanr  degree  of 
fervor :  visianmy  to  one  who  deals  in 
fandful  speculation.    The  former  may 
sometimes  be  innocent,  if  not  laudk 
able,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
obiect;  the  li^r  is  always  ceosup- 
ame:    the  enikusiast  has  aiwajrs  a 
warm  heart ;  the  wsianory  has  onlv  a 
fandful  h^     The   enthaUst  in^ 
mostly  be  on  the  side  of  virtoe  even 
though  in  an  error ;  the  wfumary  pleads 
no  cause  but  his  own.    The  f^tftmititt 
sufiers  his  imagination  to  follow  his 
heart;  the  WMonary  niake9  his  under- 
standing   bend    to  his   imagination. 
Although  in  matters  of  religion,  ea- 
tkusiasm  shoald  be  cautiously  guarded 
against,  yet  we  admire  to  see  it  roused 
in  behalf  of  one's  country  and  one's 
friends :  visionaries,  whether  in  reli* 
gion,  politics,  or  science,  are  danger- 
ous as  members  of  society,  and  o& 
fensive  as  companions. 

Clwriib  tens  fdlglM  ••  prectomljr  tf  yoe  vfll 
ijr  mUh  abhonwM  ud  cmtmpt  mpmmWm 
aad  aitkutUmm.  CaAtaaa^ 


^ 
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EPITHET. 


EQUAL. 


They  wlM>  will  not  believe  that  tke  phHow- 
phical  JanatirM  who  ^ukle  in  thne  mattCTt 
bave  long  enlertaiiwd  the  i)««{^  (of  abolbbing 
rrilgloD),  u«  stterlj  Ignorant  of  Ibeir  character. 

BimKB. 

The  aoM  of  Infamy  lidfrulA  rvery  thinjr  a* 
mnaotic  tbat  comeK  in  rompetKkm  wiib  thdr 
pmrnt  Intcmt,  and  treat  thon  penona  at 
TialmtaritM  who  dare  «tand  np  in  a  currnpt  age, 
fbr  what  has  not  Its  fannunlUte  reward  joined  to 

It.  AODIMK. 

TO  ENTICE,  1'.  To  allure, 

TO  ENTICE,  V.  To  prevail  upon, 

ENTIRE,  V.  Whole, 

TO  ENTITLE,  V,  To  name, 

TO  ENTRAP,  V,  To  lusTiare, 

TO   ENTREAT,    IK  To  beg, 

ENTREATY,  V,  Prayer. 

TO  ENTRUST,  V,  To  COnSlgH. 

TO  ENVKiGLE,  V,  To  Itwiare, 
ENVIOUS,  i\  Invidmus, 
TO  ENVIRON,  V,  To  surrouTid. 
ENVOY,  V,  Ambassador, 
ENVOY,  V.  Jealousy. 
EPICURE,  V.  Sensualist, 

EPIDEMICAL,    V.  CoutaglOUS, 

EPISTLE,  V,  Letter, 

EPITHET,   ADJECTIVE. 

EPITHET  is  the  technical  term  of 
the  rbetorician.  ADJECTIVE  that 
of  the  grammarian.  The  same  ^vo^d 
is  an  epithet  as  it  qualifies  the  sense ; 
it  is  an  adjective  as  it  is  a  part  of 
speech :  thus  in  the  phrase  '  Alex- 
ander the  great '  great  is  an  epithet  in- 
asmuch as  it  designates  Alexander  in 
distinction  from  all  other  persons : 
it  is  an  adjective  as  it  expresses  a 
quality  in  distinction  from  the  noun 
Alexander,  which  denotes  a  thing. 
.The  epithet  irnQytrct  is  the  word  added 
by  way  ot  ornament  to  the  diction ; 
tne  adjective,  from  adjectivum,  is  the 
word  added  to  the  noun  as  its  append- 
age, and  made  subservient  to  it  in 
aUits  inflections.  When  we  are  estimat- 
ing the  merits  of  any  one's  style  or 
composition,  we  should  speak  of  the 
epithets  he  uses  ;  when  we  are  talking 
of  words,  their  dcpendeucies,  and  rela- 
tions, we  should  speak  of  udjective$: 
;ui  epithet  \%  either  gentle  or  harsh. 


an  euSeciite  is  dther  ft  noan  or  ■  pio- 
nofin  adjective. 

All  adjectivet  are  epiiheis^  but  tD 
epithetM  are  not  a^eeiivet;  that  b 
Viigil't  P€ier  Mmeoi^  tbe  peter  ii  as 
epithet,  but  not  an  eu^edive* 


EPITOME,  v.  Abridgement. 
BPOCHA,  V,  Time. 
EQUABLE,  V,  Equal. 

EQUAL,  EVEN,    EQUABLE,  hOM 
OR  ALIKE,   UNIFORM. 

EQUAI^  in  Latin  egualiSf  ooms 
from  itquus^  ami  probably  tbe  Atck 
fix«',  $imitist  like. 

EVEN  is  in  Saxnn  efn^  Genntn 
ehen,  Swedish  c/vm,  j^fih  or  10% 
Greek  Mi  like. 

EQUABLE,  in  Latin  eqwhiUt,  sig- 
nifies susceptible  of  quality. 

LIKE,  isin  Dutch  lite  and  Imfir, 
Saxon  geligf  German  gleick,  Gothic 
thotictCf  Latin  taliM,  Greek  nxa^^ 
such  as. 

UNIFORM,  coojpounded  of  nst 
one,  and  forma  form,  bespeaks  iuoim 
meaning. 

All  these  epithets  are  opposed  to  I 
difference.  Equal  is  said  or  degree,  | 
quantity,  number,  and  dimensioosy  is 
egital  in  years ;  of  an  equal  age;  sd 
equal  height :  even  is  said  of  tlie  vfr- 
face  and  position  of  bodies ;  a  board 
is  made  even  with  another  board ;  tbe 
floor  or  the  ground  is  even :  like  h 
said  of  accidental  qualities  in  tbinj^t 
as  alike  in  color  or  in  feature :  nni- 
form  is  said  of  things  only  as  to  ibeir 
fitness  to  correspond;  those  which 
are  unlike  in  colour,  shape,  or  mikf, 
or  not  uniform,  cannot  be  made  to 
match  as  pairs  :  equable  is  osed  onW 
in  the  moral  acceptation^  in  vhich 
all  the  others  are  likewise  eroptoyed. 

As  moral  qualities  admit  of  degr^*     1 
they  admit    of  equality:  justice  is 
dealt  out  in  equal  portions  to  tbe  rich 
and  the  poor;   God  looks  with  n 
equal  eye  on  all  mankind.    As  the 
natural  path  is  rendered  unereo  b^ 
high  and  low  ground,  so  the  etenntu 
of  the  temper,  in  the  figurative  sense, 
is  destroyed  by  changes  of  humor,  by 
elevations    and    depressions   of  tbe 
spirits ;    and    the  equability  of  tbi    , 
mind  is  hurt  by  the  vicissitudes  of 
lite,  from  prosperous  to  adverse:  cm* 


SSADiCATE. 


ERROR. 
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r  are  applied  to  the  same 
ladon  to  itself;  like  or 
1  to  the  minds  of  two  or 
»  we  say  they  are  alike  in 

in  sentiment,  in  wishes, 
■I  is  applied  to  the  temper, 
meter,  or  conduct :  hence 
id  to  pi^eserve  a  uniformity 
ir  towards  those  wnom  he 

friend&hip  requires  that 
be  equal  \\\  station,  alike 
jid  uniform  in  their  con- 
lom  points  out   to  us  an 

of  hfe,  from  whicli  we 
Mt  either  to  the  right  or  to 
hout  disturbing  our  peace ; 
her  maxims  that  we  should 
)  equability  of  our  temper 
aost  trying  circumstances. 

tke  life  of  cooremtlon ;  and  be  it 
vto  aaraiBet  to  himfelf  vaj  part 
r,  as  1m  «ho  coiulden  bliMelf 
flf  McicCjr.  8-nKLB. 

m  k  loMflidriit  (in  the  marriaee 
It  be  ateadjr  and  un^rm,  and 
Htli  aa  evtnntu  of  temper. 

Sfsctatob. 

pnto  la  foond  an  egiM^te  tenoor 
mgtt   which  rather  trfefclei   than 

Joanoif. 

lUv  at  ia  life  he  eame; 
IVaM,  )«t  hov  like  the  MBe. 

Pom. 

IP,  V.  To  Jit. 
3LE,  V.  Fair, 

V,  Justice, 
CAL,  V.  Ambiguous. 
ivocATE,  i\  To  evade. 

Time. 

Die  ATE,    EXTIRPATE, 
XTERMINATE. 

kDICATE,  from  radix  the 
get  out  by  the  root :  EX- 
,  from  ex  and  xtirps  the 
to  get  out  the  stock,  to 
horoughly.  Tn  rlie  natural 
lay  eradicate  noxious  weeds 
we  pull  tliem  from  the 
lit  we  can  never  extirpate 

weeds,  as  they  always  dis- 
their  seeds  and  spring  up 
liese  words   are  seldomer 

physical  than  in  the  moral 
sre  the  former  is  applied  to 
:ts  as  are  conceived  to  be 


plucked  up  by  the  roots,  as  habits, 
vices,  abuses,  evils ;  and  the  latter  to 
whatever  is  united  or  supposed  to  be 
united  into  a  race  or  family,  and  is 
destroyed  root  and  branch.  Youth  is 
the  season  when  vicious  habits  may 
be  thoroughly  eradicated ;  by  the  uni- 
versal deluge  the  whole  human  race 
was  extirpated,  with  the  exception  of 
Noah  and  his  familv. 

EXTEllMINAT E,  in  Latin  exttr^ 
minutuij  participJo  of  exterminOf  from 
ex  or  extra  and  terminoi^  signifies  to 
cast  out  of  the  boundaries,  that  is,  out 
of  existence.  It  is  used  only  in  regard 
to  such  things  as  have  life,  and  desig* 
nates  a  violent  and  immediate  action ; 
extirpate f  oa  the  other  hand,  may 
designate  a  progressive  action:  the 
former  may  be  said  oPindividuals,  but 
the  latter  is  employed  in  the  collective 
sense  only.  Plague,  pestilence,  famine, 
extirpate  :  the  swora  exterminates. 


It  mavt  be  every  imb^i  earn  to  b^a  }fy 
eradieattmg  tbam  aormptioaa  which,  at  dMefent 
tiiMt,  have  tcnpCed  hia  to  vitiate  cooecleoce. 

Blaib. 

Go  tboa,  faiKloflou,  fron  th*  embattled  plain ; 
SMp*  thoa  halt  rtere,  and  neareit  to  tbt  OMln. 
A  nobler  caie  Oe  Otedans  rinll  cmploj. 
To  combat,  cooqner,  and  extirpmte  Troj. 

Pen. 

8o  violent  and  black  were  Haaiaa*b  panlons, 
that  he  reiolf  ed  to  Artermfnale  the  whole  nation 
to  which  Mordecai  belonged.  Blaib. 

TO  ERASKj   V.    To   blot   OUt. 
TO  EBBCT,  V.  To  huild. 

TO  ERECT,  V.  To  institute. 

TO  ERECT,  V.  To  lift. 

ERRAND,  t;.  Message. 

ERROR,  MISTAKE,  BLUNDER. 

ERROR,  ill  French  erreur,  Latin 
error,  from  erro  to  wander,  marks  the 
act  of  wandering,  as  applied  to  the  ra- 
tional faculty.  A  MISTAKE  is  a 
taking  amiss  or  wrong. 

BLUNDER  is  not  improbably 
changed  from  blind,  signifying  the 
thint;  done  blindly. 

Error  in  its  universal  sense  is  the 
general  term,  since  every  deviation 
from  what  is  right  in  rational  agents 
is  termed  error  which  is  strictly  op- 
posed to  truth:  error  is  the  lot  of 
pumanity;  into  whatever  we  attempt  to 


HS 


ERUPTION. 


ESCAPE. 


do  or  think  error  will  be  sure  to 
creep:  the  term  therefore  is  cif  un- 
liraited  use;  the  very  mention  of 
whidi  reminds  us  of  our  condition : 
we  have  errors  of  judgement ;  erron 
of  calculation ;  errors  of  the  head ; 
and  errori  of  the  heart.  The  other 
terms  designate  modes  oferror,  which 
mostly  rater  to  the  common  concerns 
of  life  :  mistake  is  an  error  of  choice ; 
blunder  an  error  of  action :  children 
and  careless  people  are  most  apt  to 
make  mittakes;  ignorant,  conceited, 
and  stupid  people  commonly  commit 
biuHdert :  a  mittake  must  be  rectified ; 
in  commercial  transactions  it  may  be 
of  serious  consequence:  a  hlundir 
must  be  set  right ;  but  blunderers  are 
nut  always  to  be  set  riglit ;  and  hlumf 
ders  are  frequently  so  ridiculous  as  only 
to  call  fur  laughter. 

I<l«liilry  amy  be  ioalcM  spoa  u  ■!!  errtr 
arUior  frMi  nhUkm  devodoe.  Adoimb. 

It  happea^  that  tte  king  hinieir  ptived 
thronfh  the  (allny  darloff  ibU  dctete,  wmI 
•mlltef  at  the  miatake  of  ibn  dervlre,  aakcdbfan 
how  br  coald  ponibly  be  m  dull  as  not  to  dMfn- 
fnbh  a  palace  from  a  cai  araittarjr.         Addiiom. 

Rope  allows  thai  DenoU  had  drtrctrd  one  of 
tboae  hUuu/crs  which  are  oalled  bulls. 

Jons^ow. 

ERROR,    FAULT. 

ERROR  (v.  Error)  respects  the 
act ;  FAULT,  from  fail,  respects  the 
agent :  the  error  may  lay  in  the  judge- 
ment, or  in  the  conduct ;  but  the/auU 
lies  in  tlie  will  or  intention  :  the  errors 
of  youth  must  be  treated  with  in- 
dulgence ;  but  theiTjauiis  must  on  all 
accounts  be  corrected :  error  is  said  of 
that  which  is  individual  and  partial ; 
/tiuU  is  said  likewise  of  that  which  is 
habitual :  it  is  an  error  to  use  intem- 
perate language  at  anytime;  it  is  a 
JauU  in  tlie  temper  of  some  persons 
who  cannot  restrain  their  anger. 

Bold  k  the  tkfk  wlwn  «Dl)jfcti,  grown  tou  wi^, 
Imstroct  a  moaaroh  where  hb  error  lie^.    Popk. 

Other  JaufU  are  not  vmler  the  wlfeN  jorivjic- 
tkMD,  and  hlionld  if  possible  escape  her  obr^^a- 
Ck»|  batjealoDsj  calh  upon  ber  particuLirly  fur 
its  coiw.  Admsob. 

ERUDITION,  v.  Knowledge. 

ERUPTION,  EXPLOSION. 

The  eruption,  from  e  mid 
rumpOf  signifies  tiie  breaking  ibrth, 
that  is,  the  coming  into  view  by  u  sud- 
iteu  bursting ;  KX  PLOSION,  from  ex 


and   phmdo^    signiiies    bursting  oat 
with  anoise :  hence  of  flwnes  there  will 
be  properly  ao  empiioHj  but  of  goo- 
powder  an  expiotkm  :  volcannes  kive 
their  erupt  urns  at  eertsin    iuterfih, 
whioh  are  sometiraes  attended  with 
ejplosions :  on  this  aoooont  erufims 
are  applied  to  the  faaman  body  fir 
whatevvr  comes  out  m  the  cflbcts  of 
humour,  and  may  be  applied  in  tlw 
same  manner  to  any  indicarions  of 
humour  in  the  mind;  estfimioium 
also  applied  to  the  agitations  of  tin 
mind  which  barst  out. 

sin  niaj  tnily  rrlpi,  where  it  dooi  Ml  mM^ 
ra6«  u>d  poor  ftadrfbrthlB  CMttarmal  < 


A  bant  «r  fnry,  m  oalaaaliaB  wcMdrtly i 
blow,  it  the  Arm,  — tufal  M|rfMitwrfaiid» 
■tung  bjr  Morpiont  as  MacbeCbV      Cmaiun. 

TO  ESCAPE,  ELUDE,  BVADB. 

ESCAPE,  in  French  ec4flmMr,ooDei 
in  all  probability  from  tfae  Latin  ev- 
cipio  to  take  out  of,  to  eetoflT. 

ELUDE,  V.  To  avoTd. 

EVADE,  from  the  Latin  cwb^ 
copipQunded  of  ^  and  iMMJOysipiifitft  to 
^  or  get  out  of  u  thing. 

The  idea  of  being  discMi^  ftoB 
that  which  is  not  agraeaUeis  oob- 
prehended  in  tlie  sense  of  all  dieic 
terms ;  but  escape  designates  no  OMOoi 
by  which  this  is  efTecled ;  elude  and 
erode  define  the  means,  namely,  the 
eiforis  which  ure  used  by  onesfif :  we 
are  simply  disengaged  when  wersopf ; 
but  we  dibeni;age  ourselves  when  we 
elude  uud  evade:  we  eseepe  fivn 
danger;  wu  elude  the  search :  our  a- 
capes  are  utleu  providential,  and  often 
narrow ;  our  success  iu  eluding  de- 
fends on  our  skill :  there  are  moDT 
bad  men  who  escape  hanging  by  the 
mistake  of  u  word;  tliere  aieaaof 
who  escape  detection  by  the  art  nitt 
which  they  elude  observation  and  in- 
quiry. 

Llude  and  evade  both  imply  tht 
practioe  of  art ;  but  the  fiinner  coa- 
sists  mostly  of  actions,  the  Utter  of 
words  HS  well  as  actions:  a  tbiflf 
eludes  those  who  are  in  pursuit  of  hin 
by  dexterous  modes  of  ooacealiDeat ; 
he  evades  the  iuterrogatories  o{  tli* 
judge  b^  equivocating  replies. 

One  is  said  to  elude  a  panishoieo^ 
and  to  evude  a  law. 


BSSAY. 


■ffowM  form  ucmptM  laqniriofr  eyn. 

SreOTATOB. 

It  h  a  vain  attempC 
iwMtliMn  ^  aojui  by  tmitlet; 
!iiAi  ■  llwiMail  iiMcUaa  wayt. 

Taojooid 


E8SAT. 
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had  ftrqiratly  laqulred  for 
C»)^pBd  had  alwagw  bei:a  amaaed 

liven.  JOlHKSON. 


BBw,  t;.  To  atx»£{. 
JRT,  Vm  To  accompany, 

LLY,  PARTICULARLY, 
CIFALLY,  ClIIEPLY. 

lALLY  aiid  PAIITICU- 
ure  exclusive  or  superlative 
mport;  they  refer  to  one 
of  many  that  is  sup^^rior  to 
JCIPALLY  and  CHIEFLY 
irotive  in  tlieir  import ;  they 
in  general  the  superiority  of 
)Ct8  over  others.  Especially 
of  stronger  import  than  par- 
and  principally  expresses 
leas  general  than  chicjly:  we 
lave  God  before  our  eyes  at 
bat  especially  in  those  mo- 
en  wo  present  ourselves  he- 
in  prayer ;  the  heat  is  very 
:  in  all  countries  under  the 
le,  but  particularly  in  the 
'Arabia,  where  there  is  a 
thade  and  moisture;  it  is 
y  among  the  higher  and 
en  of  society  that  we  fmd 
ery  description  to  be  preva- 
iots  who  declaim  so  loudly 
I  measures  of  government  do 
may  I  not  say  solely  ?)  with 
iheir  own  interest. 

■a  fOBiHhUig  of  bliadoeBB  la  it,  but 
oaej  e*p€ciaUy.  Souni. 

r(|r  let  a  aun  dread  ef  cry  groM  act 

SOVTH. 

jlhagon,*  nor  any  of  lim  di«cfpln 
yrpeaklnjT,  practUiooeni  of  phyRk, 
^Ucd  llnatelvM  principally  to  the 

Jakxs. 

■era  pilard  credit  chitjig  asiooc 
9  toirer  and  middle  clatMs. 

RosKmnoif. 

Rspy,  V.  To  Jind. 
iY,  V.  ylttempt. 

,    TRKATISE,    TRACT, 
DISSERTATION. 

SM  words  are  employed  by 


authors  to  characterize  compositions 
varying  in  their  form  and  contents. 
£SbAY,  which  signifies  a  trial  or  at* 
tempt  (v.  Attempt),  is  here  used  to 
designate  in  a  specific  manner  an  au- 
thor's attempt  to  illustrate  any  point ; 
it  is  most  commonly  applied  to  small 
detached  pieces,  which  contain  only 
the  general  thoughts  of  a  writer  on 
any  given  subject,  and  afford  room 
for  amplification  into  details  also; 
though  by  Locke  in  his  **  Euay  on 
the  understanding,''  Beattie  in  hb 
^*  Essay  on  Truth,"  and  other  authors, 
it  is  modestly  used  for  their  connected 
and  finislied  endeavours  to  elucidate  a 
doctrine.  A  TREATISE  is  more 
systematic  than  an  essay  ;  it  treats  on 
the  subject  in  a  methodical  form,  and 
conveys  the  idea  of  something  labored, 
scientific,  and  instructive.  A  TRACT 
is  only  a  species  of  small  treatise^ 
drawn  up  upon  particular  occasions, 
and  pablished  in  a  separate  form: 
they  are  both  derived  from  the  Latin 
tractusy  participle  of  traho  to  draw, 
manage,  or  handle.  DISSERTA- 
TION, from  dissero  to  argue,  is  with 
propriety  applied  to  pemHnianoes  of 
an  argumentative  nature. 

Essays  are  either  moral,  political, 
pinlosophical,  or  literary;  they  are  the 
crude  attempts  of  the  youth  to  digest 
his  own  thoughts,  or  they  are  tha 
more  mature  attempts  of  the  roan  to 
conununicate  his  thou^tft  to  others : 
of  the  former  description  are  the  prize 
essays'm  schools;  and  of  the  latter  are 
the  essays  innumerable  which  have 
been  published  on  every  subject,  since 
the  days  of  Bacon  to  the  present  day : 
trtiatUessire  mostly  written  on  ethical, 
political,  or  speculative  subjects,  such 
as  Fcnelon's,  Milton's,  or  Locke's 
treatise  on  education;  De  Lolmo's 
treatise  on  the  constitution  of  Eng- 
land; Colquhoun's  treatise  on  the 
police :  dissertations  are  employed  on 
disputed  points  of  literature,  as  Bent- 
lev  s  dissertation  upon  the  epistles  of 
Phalaris,  De  Paw\  dissertations  on 
the  Egyptians  and  Chinese :  tracts  are 
ephemeral  productiuus,  mostly  on  po- 
litical and  religious  subjects,  which 
seldom  survive  the  occasion  which 
gave  them  birth  ;  of  this  description 
are  the  pamphlets  which  daily  issue 
from  the  press^  for  or  against  tKe 
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ESTEEM. 


ESTIMATE. 


sures  of  govemroent,    or  tlie  public 
measures  of  any  particular  party. 

The  essatf  is  the  roost  popular  mode 
of  writing  ;  it  suits  the  writer  who  has 
not  either  talent  or  inclination  to  pur- 
sue his  inquiries  farther,  and  it  suits 
the  generality  of  readers  who  are 
amused  with  variety  and  superfici- 
ality :  the  treatise  is  adapted  for  the 
student;  he  will  not  be  contented  with 
the  superficial  essau,  when  more  ample 
materials  arc  witnin  his  reach:  the 
tract  is  formed  for  the  political  parti- 
san ;  it  receives  its  interest  from  the 
occurrence  of  the  motive :  the  disser^ 
tatUm  interests  the  disputant. 

It  b  ny  ft«qiient  practioe  to  vtoit  placet  of 
rcMct  In  tbU  town,  to  ob<i«nre  what  rropptloa 
my  w(»rki  meet  with  In  the  world:  It  bclncn 
priTilege  aawfted  by  Mnoainir  Momaifne  ud 
oihen,  of  TSlo-Klorioas  memory,  that  we  wrIUfn 
of  etsayt  may  talk  of  oarielves.  Stbsu. 

The  very  title  of  a  moral  tremtUe  haa  womtf 
thInK  In  it  anttere  and  ihocUof  to  the  caKlna 
and  Incontiderate.  Admsok. 

A  modem  phlloaopher,  qaoted  by  Monrienr 
Bayle  In  hfa  learaed  diM$ertati»n  on  the  ionb  of 
bnit«a,  aaya,  D<^ns  ert  anima  bratornm,  God 
himteir  to  the  mmI  of  brntea.  AmnsoM. 

I  detire  my  mulrr  to  coaiider  erecy  partiealar 
paper  or  dhconne  at  a  distinct  tract  by  itielf. 

.  AousoN. 

ESSENTIAL,  V.  Nscessory. 
TO  ESTABLISH,  v.  To  confirm. 

TO  ESTABLISH,  V.  Tofix. 

TO  ESTABLISH,  V.  To  institute. 
TO  ESTEEM,  V.  To  Qppraise. 

ESTEEM,  RESPECT,  REGARD. 

ESTEEM,  V.  To  appraise. 

RESPECT,  from  the  Latin  respicio^ 
signifies  to  look  back  upon,  to  look 
upon  with  attention. 

REGARD,  r.  To  attend  to. 

A  favorable  sentiment  towards  par- 
ticular objects  is  included  iu  the  mean- 
ing of  all  these  terms. 

Esteem  and  respect  flow  from  the 
understanding;  regard  springs  from 
the  heart,  as  well  as  the  head :  esteem 
U  produced  by  intrinsic  worth;  respect 
by  extrinsic  qualities;  regard  is  affec- 
tion blended  with  esteem :  it  is  in  the 
power  of  every  man,  independently  of 
all  collateral  circumstances,  to  acquire 
the  esteem  of  others ;  but  respect  and 
regard  are  within  the  reach  of  a 
limited  ouinber  only :  tbe  high  and  th)e 


low,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  tbe  eaool 
and  the  unequal,  are  eadi,  in  tneir 
turn,  the  objects  of  esteem;    thost 
only  are  objects  of  respect  who  hive 
some  mark  of  distinctioo,  or  superi- 
ority either  of  birth,  talent,  acquire- 
ments, or  the  like;  regard  tubdits 
only  between  friemls,  or  thoee  who 
stand  in  close  oonnexion  with  cub 
other:  industry  and  sobriety  esdte  oor 
esteem  for  one  man,  charity  and  bene- 
volence our  esteem  for  another;  sope- 
rior  learning  or  abilities  ezdte  oor  re- 
spect  for  another;  a  long  acquaint- 
ance, or  a  reciprocity  of  kind  c&ces, 
excite  a  mutual  regard. 

How  great  honor  and  e§Uem  will  omb  didin 
for  one  whom  perfaapa  Ikey  Dem  aaw  btfcw. 

TniMflM. 

Then  what  fbr  eommoa  good  mj  thaa^  to- 

aptre^ 
Attend,  and  in  tbe  »■  re$peet  tte  lira.     fmt. 

Chenfalaem  bean  the  aamt  fliwillj  nftri 
to  the  mind  aa  to  the  body.  Amohu 

TO  ESTEEM,  t/.  7b  valtte. 

TO  ESTIMATE,    V.  To  Opprdx, 

TO    ESTIMATE,     COMPUISi 
RATE. 

ESTIMATE,  V.  To  apprmse. 

COMPUTE,  V.  To  caUultiU. 

RATE,  in  Latin  ratus,  ptrriciple 
of  reor  to  think,  signifies  to  weigb  n 
the  mind. 

All  these  terms  mtak  themeoltl 
operation  by  which  the  sum,  amoantr 
or  %'alue  of  thin^  is  obtained:  to 
estimate  IS  to  obtain  the  aggregate  sum 
in  one's  mind,  either  by  an  immediits 
or  a  progressive  act ;  to  eamputt  b  to 
obtain  the  sum  by  the  grathial  pnxxsi 
of  putting  together  items ;  to  rdte  b 
to  fix  the  relative  value  in  one's  mind 
by  deduction  and  comparisra:  > 
builder  estimates  the  expenceof  bnikl- 
in^  a  house  on  a  given  plan;  •piO' 
pnetor  of  bouses  computes  the  ivo* 
bable  diminution  in  tbe  value  or  1m 
property  in  consequence  of  wear  ud 
tear ;  the  surveyor  rates  the  present 
value  of  lands  or  houses. 

In  the  moral  acceptation  tbey  bear 
the  same  analogy  to  each  other :  some 
men  are  apt  to  estimate  the  adventi- 
tious privileges  of  birth  or  rank  too 
high ;  it  would  be  an  useful  occupation 
for  men  to  compute  the  loss  they  sus- 
taiii  by  the  idle  waste  of  tiine  oaih* 


EVADE. 


EVASION. 
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ip  mnd  its  necessarily  unprofit- 
asunptioii  on  the  other;  he 
!»  his  abilities  too  high  is  in 
>f  despising  the  means  which 
mtial  to  secure  success;  and 
notof  them  too  low  is  apt  to 
tbe  means,  from  despair  of 

tvkobafeAin  io  estimate  tbe  ez- 

id  dlSrallj  ofllili  cmt  work  (Popbli 

•f  Homer)  It  mait  be  verjr  dirinbleto 

It  WW  perfHTBed.  JonKiioif. 


m  efB  of  hixteen  tbe  life  of  Pope^  m 
■Mjr  be  cemputed,  Adoisom. 

Inni  and  nldonwr  forget 
IM  Men,  tbaa  wbat  tbf^  btgblj  rate. 

HuonM. 

AL,  ENDLESS,  E\rBRLAST- 

ING. 

ETERNAL  is  set  above  time, 

[>L£SS  lies  within  time ;  it  is 

)  by  a  strong  figure  that  we 

Tntf/  to  any  tning  sublunary  ; 

I  endleu  may  with  propriety 

ed  to  that  which  is  heavenly : 

properly   eternal  which   has 

te«nning  nor  end  ;  that  is  end- 

cfi  has  a  beginning,  but  no 

txl  is,  therefore,  an  eternal, 

an  endless  being :  there  is  an 

state  of  happiness  or  misery, 

waits  all  men,  according  to 

ds  10  this  life;  but  their  joys  or 

may  be  endless  as  regards  the 

ife. 

which  is  endless  has  no  ccssa- 

U  which  is  EVERLASTING 

ler  interruption  nor  cessation : 

est  may  be   said  of  existing 

iie  everlasting  naturally  ex- 

telf  into  futurity  :  hence  wo 

:*  endless  disputes,  an  endless 

an  everlasting  memorial,  an 

tg  crown  of  glory. 

laenae  between  Uw  powers  that  nhiiie 

nml%  deetbleta,  and  tUvltie, 

.  aaa !  Pope. 

I  Mydoo,  aj  be  tarnM  from  fizht 
Mften,  aonk  to  endUig  oif;ht.    Pope. 

be  ear  be  t  amble*  to  the  frround, 
rtffffsbadci  bb  ejet  uirrouail. 

Pope. 

.BIST,  V.  Lord's  Supper. 
T,  V.  Encomium. 
%DE,  V.  To  escape. 

OB,   EQUIVOCATE,    TRE- 
VARICATK. 

^£,  V.  To  escape. 


EQUIVOCATE,  v.  Ambiguity. 

PREVARICATE,  in  Latin  prava- 
ricatut  participle  of  pra  and  varicar 
to  go  loosely,  signifies  to  shift  from 
side  to  side. 

These  words  designate  an  artfol 
mode  of  escaping  the  scrutiny  of  an 
enquirer :  we  evade  by  artfully  turning 
the  sulject  or  calling  off  the  attention 
of  the  enquirer ;  we  equivocate  by  the 
use  of  equivocal  expressions;  we  pre* 
varicate  by  the  use  of  loose  and  inde- 
finite expressions :  we  avoid  giving 
satisfaction  by  evading;  we  give  a 
false  satis&ction  by  equivocating;  we 
give  dissatisfaction  by  prevaricating. 
Evading  is  not  so  mean  a  practice  as 
equivocating:  it  may  be  sometimes 
prudent  to  evade  a  question  which  we 
do  not  wish  to  answer ;  but  equivo" 
cations  are  employed  for  the  purposes 
of  falsehood  and  interest :  prevarica- 
tions are  still  meaner;  and  are  resorted^ 
to  mostly  by  criminals  in  order  to 
escape  detection. 

'Wbenever  a  trader  bas  eodeavoared  io  evade 
the  just  deouuidft  of  bfo  credlton,  thb  hatb  been 
declared  bjr  tbe  legislatare  to  be  an  act  of  bink- 
ruptcj.  BLACKsTomk 

When  Satan  lold  Efe  *  Tbou  ihalt  aot  rarelj 
die,*  It  was  iabb  equivocation  *  Tboa  abalt  not 
iacor  preaent  death.*    BaowM*B  VuLSAa  Eanoaa. 

Tliere  la  no  prevaricating  with  Ck>d  when  we 
are  on  tbe  verj  tbceabold  of  hit  preaeoce. 

CuHBBaLAini. 

TO  EVAPORATE,  V.  To  emit. 

EVASION,    SHIFT,    SUBTERFUGE. 

EVASION  (v.  To  evade)  is  here 
taken  only  in  the  bad  sense  ;  SHIFl' 
and  SUBTERFUGE  are  modes  of 
evasion :  the  shift  signifies  that  gross 
kind  o( evasion  by  which  one  attempts 
to  shift  off  an  obligation  from  one*s 
self ;  the  subterfuge,  from  subter  under 
tindfugio  to  fly»  is  a  mode  o£  evasion 
in  which  one  has  recoivsc  to  some 
screen  or  shelter. 

The  evasion,  in  distinction  from  the 
others,  is  resorted  to  for  the  gratifica* 
tion  of  pride  or  obstinacy:  whoever 
wislies  to  maintain  a  bad  cause  must 
have  recourse  to  evasiotu ;  candid 
minds  despise  al(  evasions :  the  shift 
is  the  trick  of  a  knave ;  it  alwaya 
serves  a  paltry  low  purpose ;  he  who 
has  not  courage  to  turn  open  thief  will 
use  any  shifts  rather  than  not  get 
money  dishonestly  :  the  subterfuge  is' 
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EVEN. 


BV&MT. 


the  refage  of  one's  fears ;  it  is  not  re- 
sorted to  from  the  hope  of  gain,  but 
from  the  fear  of  a  loss ;  not  for  pur- 
pijses  of  interest,  but  for  those  of  cha- 
racter ;  he  who  wants  to  justify  him- 
self in  a  bad  cause  has  recourse  to 
tubter/uges. 

The  qae«tioa  of  a  futum  state  wrat  huof;  np  In 
doubt,  or  biaded  bftween  confNctlBK  dhpntaata 
tfmmirh  all  the  qvirk^  aad  artnUns  of  wfhUUry 
•od  ioxle.  CcMBmumD. 

Whes  tvch  Kttir  ik{fU  enme  oaee  to  be  laU 
^en^how  poorlj  and  wrptcbedl><aia»t  that  inaa 
•eeds  aneak,  who  find*  himielf  both  gnntj  aod 
baffled  tno.  Sotrni. 

What  farther  tuhUrfttgf  cao  Tarnui  8nd  ? 

EVEN,  V.  EquaL 

EVEN,  SMOOTH,  LEVEL,  PLAIN. 

EVEN,  V.  Equal. 
SMOOTH  is  in  all  probability  con- 
nected with  smear. 

LEVEL,  in  Saxon  lafef,  signifies  a 
carpcutcr*s  instrument 
PLAIN,  V.  Apparent. 
Even  and  nmooth  are  both  opposed 
to  roughness :  but  that  which  is  even 
is  free  only  from  great  roughnesses  or 
irregularities  ;  that  which  is  smooth  is 
free  from  every  degree  of  roughness, 
howerer  small :  a  board  is  toen  which 
has  no  knots  or  holes ;  it  is  not  smooth 
unless  its  surface  be  an  entire  plane : 
the  gromid  is  said  to  be  eren,  but  not 
smooth  ;  the  sky  is  smooth,  but  not 
even. 

Even  is  to  lerel^  when  applied  to  the 
ground,  what  smooth  is  to  even  :  the 
even  is  free  from  protuberances  and 
depressions  on  its    exterior  surface; 
the  level  is  free  from  rises  or  falls :  a 
patb  is  said  to  be  even ;  a  meadow  is 
level:  ice  may  be /eve/,  though  it  is 
not  even  ;  a  walk  up  the  side  of  a 
hill  may  be  even,  although  the  hill  it- 
self is  the  rm-erse  nf  a  level :  the  even 
is  said  of  that  which  unites  and  forms 
one   uninterrupted  surface;    but  the 
level  is  said  of  things  which  arc  at  a 
distance  from  each  other,  and  are  dis- 
covered by  the  eye  to  be  in  a  parallel 
line :  hence  the  flmtr  of  a  room  is  even 
with  regard  to  itself;  it  is  level  with 
that  of  another  room. 

Evenness  respects  the  surface  of 
bodies ;  plainness  respects  their  di- 
rection and  freedom  t'rum  external  ob- 
strucdons :  a  path  is  even  which  has 


no  indentiires  or  footnUtfki;  •  path ii 
plain  which  is  not  stopped  op  or  imcF 
ruptetl  by  wood,  water,  or  any  other 
thing  iRterveahig. 

WbM  welookataiitferd  vall,frowfle( 
ntu  ft  tbvdIdM  tho  ejtf  fMa 
■psc*,  Mi  afrhw  qalekly  at  lit  i 


The  eftda  of  a 
trofpr  tlMUi 
liihed. 

Tbetopii(ere<,aii 
or  war. 


kkMMoUaai 


Da 


h  bKad  man  woaM  arffv  ba  able  ta 
how  the  leveral  pro^itacea  and 
haOMa  tadj  eaaM  be  abowa  oa  a  jiMa 
I  that  haa  oa  II  ao  unettnwtu. 


Wlien  applied  figorativelr,  tW 
words  preserve  their  analogy:  ao 
exen  temper  is  secured  from  alt  violent 
changes  of  humoor;  a  tmoUk  speech 
is  divested  of  every  thing  whioi  cm 
ruffle  the  temper  of  others ;  but  die 
former  is  always  taken  in  a  good 
sense ;  and  the  latter  mostlT  in  •  bid 
sense,  as  evincing  an  illicit  design  or  i 
purpose  to  deceive :  k  plain  speecbyoo 
the  otlier  hand,  is  divested  of  every  thins 
obscure  or  figurative,  and  is'coiM- 
quently  a  speech  free  from  disgoiie 
and  easy  to  be  understood.  JSwaand 
level  are  applied  to  conduct  or  condi- 
tion ;  the  fonner  as  regards  0ll^ 
selves ;  the  latter  as  regards  otben : 
he  who  adopts  an  even  course  of  coo- 
duct  is  in  no  danger  of  putting  bimielf 
upon  a  Upoel  with  those  who  areo(he^ 
wise  his  inferiors. 

k  aaan  who  Ibea  hi  a  alala  af  vice  aad  tar- 
nltence  caa  have  no  iHle  to  that  ei«M«aiad 
tnoqnfllitj  of  mbi  which  to  the  bealfh  af  (b 

Paltehood  tarn*  all  above  oa  fate  tpuBnsvA 
harbarftj;  aad  aU  of  the  mim  Jtorii  with  «  toto 
dUcord. 


EVENT,  INCIDENT,  ACCIDENT, 
ADVENTURE,  OCCURRENCB. 

EVENT,  in  Latin  eaealM,  p^ 
ticiple  of  evenio  to  oome  out,  lignlies 
that  which  falls  out  or  turns  up. 

INCIDENT,  in  Latin  mci^sSr 
from  incido,  signifies  that  whidi  fcils 
in  or  forms  a  collateral  part  of  uj 
thing. 

ACCIDENT,  -0.  Accident, 

ADVENTURE,  from  the  Latin  ai- 
venio  to  come  to,  signifies  what  comes 
to  or  befalls  one. 

OCCURRENCE,  fixm  the  Li«iB 


EVENT. 


EVENT. 
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•Of  tignifies  that  which  runs  or 

in  the  way. 

«•  terms  are  etpressive  of  what 
.  in  the  world,  which  is  the  sole 
cation    of    the     term    eveni ; 

to  that  of  the  other  terms  are 
kI  some  accessory  ideas :  the 
nZ\%  %  personal  tvent;  the  ac- 

an  unpleasant  event ;  the  ad- 
•e  an  extraordinary  event;  the 
ence  an  ordinary  or  domestic 

the  event  in  its  ordinary  and 
1  acceptation  excludes  the  idea 
■nee;  accident  excludes  that 
■gn;  the  incident,  adventure, 
^cmrrence,  are  applicable  in  both 

event  affects  nations  and  com- 
es as  well  as  individuals ;  the 
i#  and  adventure  affect  par- 
individuals;  the  accident  and 
nee  aifect  persons  or  things 
ilariy  or  generally,  individually 
ectively :  the  making  of  peace, 
I  of  a  battle,  or  the  deutn  of  a 
are  national  events;  the  form- 
Bw  acquaintance  and  the  revival 
M  one  are  incidents  that  liave 
sreat  for  the  parties  coiiremcd  ; 
ape  from  shipwreck,  an  en- 
r  with  wild  beasts  ur  savages, 
ventures  which  individuals  are 
i  to  relate,  and  others  to  hoar ; 
the  fall  of  a  house,  the  break- 
i  limb,  are  accidents  or  occur- 
r  a  robltery  or  the  death  of  in- 
ils  are  properly  occurrences 
ifibrd  subject  for  a  newspaper, 
ate  an  interest  in  the  reader. 
Uf  when  used  fur  individuals,  is 
of  greater  importance  than  an 
t.  The  settlement  of  a  young 
in  life,  the  adoption  of  an  em- 
nt,  or  the  taking  a  wife,  arc 
but  not  incidents  ;  whilst  on 
ler  liand  the  setting  out  on  a 
or  the  return,  the  purchase  of 
e  or  the  dispatch  of  a  vessel, 
racterized  as  incidents  and  not 

farther  to  be  observed  that 
ty  event,  and  occurrence  are  said 

that  which  is  supposed  really 
en :  incidents  una  adventures 
lo  fictitious;  in  this  case  the 
(  cannot  be  too  important,  nor 
lenture  too  marvellous.  11  is- 
X)rd8  the  events  of  nations; 
quire  to  be  full  of  incident  in 


order  to  render  them  interesting ;  ro- 
mances and  novels  derive  most  of  their 
charms  from  the  extravagance  of  the 
adventures  which  they  describe ;  pe- 
riodical workb  supply  the  public  with 
information  resp«cting  daily  occur* 
rences. 


Tbeve  erenU,  tb«*  pmniuloD  of  vhicb 
Co  accBie  hU  foodomi  now,  uuy  in  tlie  coMoai- 
mif  ton  of  tblnx*  both  mai^ify  hh  $ondaem  ind 
exalt  kin  wbilom.  AnoiioM. 

I  have  laid  befevs  ym  oiilt  nmII  tnei4tnU 
■malocljr  IHtolont,  but  thej  am  prlnclpallj 
prib  of  tbb  nature  abldi  make  marrlapn  ao- 
liappjr.  HrwBLJt, 

Te  inak«  aa  epiiode,  ■  take  ■ity  remaining  ad' 
reHturv  of  yimr  fennfr  eollectlMi,*  io  wbkb  yarn 
COM  Id  no  way  tsvolve  ytmt  Ikto,  or  anjr  nnflortii* 
nata  •ecidtms  that  was  too  good  to  bo  thrown 
»waj.  poeE. 

I  think  tbep*  h  aonipwlirte  in  Montnlene  men- 
tion made  of  a  famllj  book,  wherein  all  tha 
oreurmreet  that  happened  from  one  (teneratloB 
oT  thai  hniidB  lo  anotlh-r  were  recorded.    SnsLX. 


£VS^T,    ISSUE,    CONSEQUBNCB. 

The  event  (r.  Event)  termi- 
nates ;  the  IS8UE  {v.  To  arise)  ilows 
out;  the  CONSEQUENCE  {v.  Con- 
sequence) follows. 

The  event  respects  great  under- 
takings; the  issue  of  particular  ef- 
forts ;  the  consequence  respects  every 
thing  which  can  produce  a  conse- 
quence. Hence  we  speak  of  the  event 
of  a  war ;  the  i  wi/r  of  a  ncgnciation  ; 
and  the  consequences  of  either.  The 
measures  of  government  arc  often  un- 
justly praised  or  blamed  according  to 
the  event ;  the  fate  of  a  nation  some- 
times hangs  on  the  isiue  of  a  battle ; 
its  conquest  is  one  of  the  consequences 
which  follows  the  defeat  of  its  armies. 
We  must  be  prepared  for  the  event 
which  is  frequently  above  our  control : 
we  must  exert  ourselves  to  bring  about 
a  favorable  issue :  address  and  activity 
will  go  far  towards  ensuring  success ; 
but  if  after  all  our  efforts  we  still  fail, 
it  is  our  duty  to  submit  with  patient 
resignation  to  the  consequences. 

It  baa  alwaja  been  tbo  practice  of  maakiod  to 
jadfe  of  acttoot  by  the  erewe.  Johjimit. 

A  mild,  unraflvd,  wlf  poawjwing  rolad  I*  a 
bleMlnr  more  Important  to  ml  felicity  than  all 
that  can  be  faloed  by  the  trfnmphant  U»ue  of 
aome  violeat  contaM.  DLtia. 


Henley  la  oae  of  hh  adverthementi  hail  men- 
tioned Popo^  treatment  of  Savafa;  tbli  «aa 
anppoKd  by  Pope  to  be  tbe  c^tae^uemea  of  a 
complaint  made  by  Savafe  to  Heakvy,  sad  was 
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EVIDENCE. 


EVIL. 


themfove  miHofd  bj  hha  whb  mnth  mml- 
meuU  Joimsov. 

KVSR,  t».  Always. 
BVERLASTiNG,  V.  Eternal. 

KVERY,   t'.  AIL 

EVIDENCE,  V.  Deposition. 

EVIDENCE,  TESTIMOXV,  PROOF. 

The  evidence  is  whatever 
makes  evident ;  the  TESTIMONY  is 
that  which  is  derived  from  an  indivi- 
dual, namely,  teitis  the  witness. 

Where  the  e^fidence  of  our   own 
senses  concurs  with  the  testimony  of 
others  we  can   have  no  groands  for 
withholding  our  assent  to  the  truth  of 
an  assertion ;  but  when  these  are  at 
variance,  it  may  be  prudent  to  pause. 
Tlie  evidence   may  comprehend    the 
testimony  of  many;  the  testimony  is 
confined    to    the    evidence    of    one. 
Where  a  body  of  respectable  evidence 
tends  to  convict  a  criminal  of  guilt, 
the  jury  cannot  attach  much  weight 
to  the  partial  testimony  of  one  or  two 
individuals.    The  evidence  serves  to 
inform  and  illustrate;   the  testimony 
serves  to  confirm    and  corroborate  : 
we  may  give  evidence  exclusively  with 
regard  to  things;  but  we  hesir  testimony 
with  regard  to  persons.    In  all  law 
suits  respecting  properly,  rights,  and 
piivi leges,  evidence  must  he  heard  in 
order  to  substantiate  or  invalidate  a 
case ;  in  personal  and  criminal  indict- 
ments the  testimony  of  witnesses  is 
required  either  for  or  against  the  ac- 
cused party.    The  evidence  and  proof 
are  both  signs  of  something  existing : 
tlie  evidence  is  an  evident  sign ;  the 
proof  \s  positive:  the evi//rnre appeals 
to  the  understanding;   the  proof  to 
the    senses :    the  evidence   produces 
conviction  or  a  moral  certainty ;  the 
j)roo^ produces  satisfaction  or  a  phy- 
sical certainty. 

The  evidence  is  applied  to  that 
which  is  .moral  or  intellectual;  the 
proof  is  employed  mostly  for  facts  or 
physical  objects.  All  that  our  Saviour 
did  and  said  were  evidences  of  his 
divine  character,  which  might  have 
produced  faith  in  the  minds  of  many, 
even  if  they  had  not  such  imrocrous 
and  miraculous  proofs  of  his  power. 
The  evidence  may  be  internal,  or  lie  in 
the  thing  itself;  the  prcK)/*  is  always 


external.  The  intemml  eviienees  of  tbt 
truth  of  Divine  Rerelatioa  are  eves 
more  nomeroos  than  those  which  aie 
external:  oar $avioar*8 re-appearuM 
among  his  disciples  did  not  satis^tbe 
unbelierine  Thomas  of  his  identity 
until  he  nad  the  farther  oroafit  m 
feeling  the  boles  in  his  hmnos  and  hit 
side. 

or  SmftCt  cnerml  InMts  oCtUddic  V  Hi 
lettm  etia  ke  wppowd  to  afford  ooy  erUtma, 
h»  wtm  mot  a  ana  to  be  cftbor  lofcd  or  oMtai. 


Ye  Trojea  ienns  jovr  fertile  iij  Wer 
Wbet  I  perfomiM,  end  what  I  eaiiNM 

Da 

or  the  fk]lacioQsii««  of  hopr,  and  Ibr 
talntj  of  •chemee,  every  day  glvci 

EVIDENT,  V.  Apparent. 


EVIL  OR    ILI^    MISFORTX7NB, 
HARM,    MISCHIEF. 

EVIL,  in  its  full  sense,  comprebewb 
every  quality  which  is  not  good,  and 
consequently  the  other  terms  expren 
only  modifications  of  evil, 

l*he  word  is  however  mors  limited 
in  its  application  than  its  meaning,  md 
admits  therefore  of  a  just  comparison 
with  the  other  words  here  mentioned. 
They  are  all  taken  in  the  sense  of 
evils  produced  by  some  external  cause, 
or  eroils  inherent  in  the  object  and  aris- 
ing out  of  it.  Tlie  evily  or,  in  its  con- 
tracted form,  the  ILU  befalls  a  pe^ 
son ;  the  MISFORTUNE  comes  opon 
him ;  the  HARM  is  taken,  or  be  re- 
ceives the  harm ;  the  MISCHIEF  is 
done  him.  Evil  in  its  limited  appli- 
cation is  taken  for  ernls  of  the  greatest 
magnitude;  it  is  that  which  is  etU 
without  any  mitigaticm  or  qualificitioB 
of  ciroumstances.  The  mirfortufH  is 
a  minor  evil;  it  depends  upon  the 
opinion  and  circamstances  of  the  indi- 
vidual; what  is  a  mirfortune  in  one 
respect  may  be  the  contrary  in  to- 
other respect.  An  untimely  dettl^ 
the  fracture  or  loss  of  a  limb,  are  de* 
nominated  eviU  ;  the  loss  of  a  vessel, 
the  overturning  of  a  carria^,  and  dw 
like,  are  mi^ortunes^  inasmach  es 
they  tend  to  the  diminution  of  pn>- 
perty ;  but  as  all  the  casualties  onifc 
may  produce  various  oonseqoences, 
it  may  sometimes  happen  that  tbit 
which  seems  to  have  come  upon  as 
by  our  ill  fortune  turns  out  nltimatelj 


«  ■.  • 
f 


Mi 


beaefit;  in  this  m* 
MPMore^  tho  tin^tttUM  is  but  ft 
■il:  of  aptf  it  19  likewise  ob- 
l-tiMfe  it  has  no  lespect  to  the 
M  ■  moml  ago^t;  out  mi^or- 
Modl  in  rmitl  to  soch  things 
qpBtrollabb  or  otherwise  by 
biasigbt.  The  ml  which  hi' 
OMD  is  opposed  only  to  the 
ich  he  in  general  experiences ; 
wd{fifrtMMe  is  opposed  to  the 
tme  or  the  prodence  of  the 
al.  Sickness  18  an  tfvi/,  let  it 
■■d  or  caused  by  whatever 
Itmom  it  may ;  it  is  a  mitfor^ 
m  indifidoal  to  come  iu  the 

ting  this  evi/  brought  on 
own  relative  condition  in 
I  of  being  is  here  referred  to. 
ir«i  and  mttekief  are  species 
r  w'i ;  the  former  of  which 
laaa  specific  than  the  latter 
the  natore  and  cause  of  the 
person  takes  harm  from  cir- 
Dia  that  are  not  known;  the 
ia  done  to  him  from  some 
and  immediate  circumstance, 
tikes  cold  takes  harm;  the 
wbichy  however^  may  not  be 
ranspected:  the  fail  from  a 
attended  with  mitchifpf^  if  it 
n  fracture  or  any  evil  to  the 
Kml  and  mixforiune  respect 
mly  as  the  objects ;  harm  and 
BIV  said  of  inanimate  things 
\]J9Ct.  A  tender  plant  takes 
m  being  exposed  to  the  cold 
ski^  is  done  to  it  when  its 

•  ara  violently  brokeu  off  or  its 
I  kid  bare. 

ftmne  is  the  incidental  pro- 
parsons  who  are  its  involun* 
acts ;  but  evil,  harm,  and  mts- 

•  the  inherent  and  active  pro- 
f  things  that  flow  out  of  toem 
I  from  their  causes :  evil  is  said 
lie  in  a  thing  or  attend  it  as  a 
9D  or  follower ;  Aorm  properly 
lia  thing;  mischief  properly 
the  thing  as  a  consequence. 
cal  revdutions  there  is  evU 
iiijgand  evil  from  the  thing; 
I  it  beginsy  evil  when  it  en£y 

long  after  it  has  ceased:  it 
;eroiis  question  fur  any  yonng 
»  pot  to  himsel^what  harm 
n  this  or  that  indul^nce?  He 
Bsposed  to  pot  this  question 


to  himtaif  win  not  hesitate  to 

it  aocordins  to  his  own  wishes:  dm 
mitehiefi  which  arise  from  the  onskil- 
fulness  of  those  who  ondertake  to  ba 

their  own  coachmen  are  of  so  serioot  a 
nature  that  in  oowie  of  time  they  will 
probably  deter  men  from  pefforming 
such  nnsmtaUa  offices. 


T«CtMikaolllnM, 
Imtato 


IkniMiHabl 
com  the  g  wt. 


A  tOrngf  hMC  t»  te 
MtvR  of  tko  9ra,  tat  Ihwi 


mi^f§nUmm  fCIMM  wniMr 

OverttovofM;  tadbovke 
DInoli  tko  poddM,  tf 


Thoralo  MiBb  itop  kw 

Ton 
MePkrii 

FkOholfeal 
AodlemsttesHt 


To  Bowi  a  mUekirftkU  lo  pttt  ui4  goec. 
b  the  Mit  WSJ  to  inw  aar  wtUekt^mu 


BTIt,  V.  BatL 

TO  svmcB,  V.  To  argue. 
TO  BTiNCB,  V.  Tof^we. 
KXACT9  V.  Accurate^ 

KKAGT)   EXTORT. 

EXACT,  in  Latin  exaetus,  partid- 
ple  of  ejrwoto  drive  out,  siniines  fhm 
exercise  of  nmple  force;  bntEXTOST, 
from  exiorfnt,  participle  of  €Jtiorfw€0 
to  wring  out,  marks  the  eierdsa  or  ^ 
usual  &cb.  In  the  applicadofk  tfaei^ 
fore,  to  earned  is  to  demand  with  Ifoici^ 
it  is  commonly  an  act  of  iqjastice:  to 
extort  isto  fat  with  viohuioe,  it  is  aa 
act  of  tynumy.  The  collector  of  th« 
revenue  eiacfs  whea  he  gets  from  the 
people  moia  than  he  is  aathorind  to 
take:  aa arbitrary prinoa ciiofis fioni 
his  conqnaiad  sufaiecta  whatever  ba 
can  grasp  at.  In  tne  figurative  senseu 
deforence,  obedience,  apfdaose^  iuui 
admiration,  are  eracf^ :  acoofittsion. 
an  acknowledgement,  a  discovery,  and 
the  like,  are  extorted. 

White  to  fteateMhfcodctaRlilishM  fkie 
pratoetteo  Md  mpfon  vUeh  tho  tatamli  of 

KUgloa  rmdvpiofer  ui  dM^  y«  00  rfiM  coiH 
IbnaHy  k  mmui,  WumL 

If  I  orr  la  Miwior  tiMt  tho  Mab  of  aMB  SM 
loMMrtai,  Mt  wbilo  I  llfR  «o«U  1^*  !•  IpM 

Ot    ^^ 


tUi  dd  VrtlW  snar  oirtNtatf 
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EXAMPLE. 


EXCEED. 


object  itcelf,  or  the  description  of  it; 
the  pattern  displays  itself  nu^st  com- 
pletely in  the  object  itself;  the  «»« 
vmple  exists  only  in  the  description. 
Those  who  know  what  is  right  should 
set  the  example  of  practising  it ;  and 
those  who  persist  in  doing  wrong,  roust 
be  made  an  example  to  deter  others 
from  doing  the  same :  every  one,  let 
Iiis  age  and  station  be  what  it  may, 
may  afford  a  pattern  of  Christian 
virtue ;  the  child  may  be  a  pattern  to 
his  playmates  of  diligence  and  duti- 
fulness;  the  citizen  may  be  a  pattern 
to  his  fellow-citizens  of  sobriety,  and 
conformity  to  the  laws;  tlie  soldier 
may  be  a  pattern  of  obedience  to  his 
comrades :  our  Saviour  has  left  us 
an  example  of  Christian  perfection, 
which  we  ought  to  imitate,  although 
we  cannot  copy  it :  the  Scripture 
characters  are  drawn  as  en$amplet  for 
our  learning. 

The  Uni;  of  men  hli  htrdj  host  Iniplras 

l¥iUi  loQ«l  command,  with  great  exampin  ftres. 

POI'B. 

The  fairy  waj  ofwiitliiir,  as  Mr.  Drydea  calb 
it,  U  more  difficult  tliao  aoj  other  that  depends 
upon  ibe  port*s  faocy,  becaaie  be  has  no  pattern 
to  follow  III  it.  Addmon. 

Sir  Knif^hr.  th^t  dnctit  that  voyage  raihlj  take, 
Bj  ebb  forbiddf n  way  iu  my  deipi^ht, 
Doesi  by  other'd  death  enmmpU  take.  SrE^sra. 

EXAMPLR,   PRECEDENT. 

EXAMPLE,  V.  Example. 

PRECEDENT,  from  the  Latin 
precedcns  preceding,  signifies  by  dis- 
tinction that  preceding  which  is  en- 
titled to  notice. 

B<»tli  those  terms  apply  to  that 
which  may  be  followed  or  made  a 
rule ;  but  the  example  is  commonly 
present  or  before  our  eyes ;  the 
prtccdent  is  properly  something  past : 
the  e rumple  may  derive  its  authority 
firom  the  individual ;  the  precedent 
acquires  its  sanction  from  time  and 
common  consent :  we  are  led  by  the 
example,  or  we  copy  the  example  ; 
we  are  guided  or  governed  by  the 
precedent.  The  former  is  a  private 
and  often  a  partial  affair ;  the  latter 
is  a  public  and  oflen  a  national  con- 
cern ;  we  quote  examples  in  literature^ 
and  precedents  in  law. 

TbauMi !  the  most  IotM  of  all  the  ocean's  sons, 
O  co«ld  1  flow  like  thee !  aod  make  thy  stmun 
My  great  taeampUt  as  K  Is  my  tht'me.  Dbriiaw. 

At  the  levnlatlon  tbry  tbnw  a  politic  veil  over 
everj  eiiawiUBCc  vhieb  mi^  fnnhh  a  prt^ 


cedent  for  aaj  faCare  departen  Unm  what  iIm 
Ud  then  settled  Ibr  ever.  Ben. 

EXAMPLE,   INSTANCE. 

EXAMPLE  (r.  Example,  pattern) 
refers  in  this  case  to  the  thing. 

INSTANCE,  from  the  Latin  iiufB^ 
signifies  that  which  stands  orsenrw 
as  a  resting  point. 

Tlie  example  is  set  forth  bj  way  of 
illustration    or  instmction ;    the  tn- 
stance  is  adduced  by  way  of  efideiioe 
or  proof.     Every  instance  may  sefw 
as  an  example,  but  ^erj  example  n 
not  an  instance.    The  exaimple  coih 
bists  of  moral  or  intellectnal  djects; 
the  instance  consists  of  actions  onlj. 
Rules  are  illustrated    bv  examples; 
characters  are  illustrated  hj  inxtametsi 
the  best  mode  of  instructing  children 
is  by  furnishing  them  with  exmapki 
for  every  rule  Uiat  is  laid  down ;  d» 
Roman    history   furnishes    us    with 
many  extraordinary  instances  of  sdf- 
dcvotion  for  their  country.^ 

Let  me  cmy  son)  an  ancient  fact  enfold, 
A  great  example  drawa  from  times  of  old.  ftiS. 
Many  itulance*  may  be  prodneed  ham  flsel 
avrborltitv,  that  chUdrrn  adaellj  seek  ia  de 
•meral  psuhms  and  depraved  iBeUeatlaei  if 
their  ounce. 


TO   EXASPERATE,    V.    To  ag- 

gravale, 

TO    EXCEED,    SDBPASSy    EXCEt, 
TRANSCEND,   OUTDO. 

EXCKEL),  from  the  Latin  excedo, 
compounded  of  ex  and  cedo  to  pass 
out  of,  or  beyond  the  line,  is  the  ge- 
neral tenn.  SURPASS,  compoonded 
of  sar  over,  and  pass,  is  one  specie*  of 
exceeding.  EXCEL,  compounded  of 
f.r  and  cello  to  \'\i\  or  more  over,  is 
another  species. 

Exceed,  in  its  limited  occeptation, 
conveys  no  idea  of  moral  desert ;  smf- 
pass  and  excel  are  always  takeu  in  a 
good  sense.  It  is  not  so  much  per- 
sons as  things  which  exceed;  both 
persons  and  thines  surpass;  person 
only  excel.  Ono  thing  exceeds  anothcfi 
as  the  success  of  an  undertaking  tt- 
ceeds  tlie  expectations  of  the  lmde^ 
taker,  or  a  man's  exertions  exceed  his 
strength :  one  person  surpasses  anotbef) 
as  the  £ngk<ih  have  surpassed  ill 
other  nations  in  the  extent  of  their 
naval  power ;  or  one  thing  surpasstt 
another,  as  poetry  surpasses  paintiiig 
in  its  cflTects  on  the  imaginatioD :  one 
person  excels  another ;  thus  fbroierly 


Bzdib^itocB. 


oil  and  Itriiant  eatdUi  the 


w  tntpam  whlioiit  any  direct 
nie  €ibft;  we  cannot  er- 
iitt  eftrt.  Nitioos  u  well 
Anb  will  Mf^fMKf  each  other 
adtf  ttts  end  ecieocesy  es 
iPilead  and  edTeodtioiw  dr- 
firom  netund  genius 
no  one  can 


learning,  whose  in- 

ee  tlte  better  of  hit  ambi- 
'  derivativee  tseeaive  and 
I  tide  olmoos  distinction 
that  the  former  always 
Mg  in  that  which  ought 
€te€med;  and  the  latter 
that  where  it  is  honotir- 
be  who  is  habitually 
any  of  his  indulgencies, 
nble  to  the  eJceUtnce  of 

HKBNDy  from  tram  beyond 
hot'temuh  to  climb,  signifies 

beyond ;  and  OUTDO,  sig- 
fepout  of  the  ordinary  course : 
iryfikeiiifTajf,  refers  rather  to 
tii  tbuip ;  and  mitdOj  like 
^  exertions  of  persons :  the 
iita  in  sense  above  surpau; 
ittar  is  only  employed  in  par- 
■eSf  that  isj  to  excel  in  action : 

however  confined  to  that 
■oad ;  onido  to  that  whidi  is 
bad*  The  genius  of  Homer 
a  khat  of  almost  every  other 
tBegabolus  outdid  every  other 
In  eitravagance. 

swice  ctcottdtf 

fOMi  abovt  Urn  IMi. 

cxpeetatloB,  ud 

Mb  Mow  iC  JORMOM  . 

Irtaf  t  Bam  nrach  tbj  ye«n  «rcef 
MMii^  umI  ia  speakinf  well.    Pops. 

pilMt^  fa  unit  a  m>f  btjr  oaine, 
■i  aetfost tu  trmntcend  jour fune^ 

DaTou. 

aad  cfowoliif  ioiCuice  of  our  lore 
iwlitopnyfM-tlwiB.  Porbytblia 
flUsto  0uU»  bliBMir.  South. 

BZCEL,  V.  To  exceed. 

.tSNCB,  StrPKRIORlTT, 

LtENCE  is  an  absolute 
UPERIORITY  is  a  relative 
lay  may  haveArce/^ficein  the 
rae,  but  they  must  have  sa- 
in diflbrent  degrees ;.  tuperi" 
Aift'Miperior  €xc$lknMy  hot 


b  manT  cases  they  are  applied  to  diA 
ferent  OD^octs. 

There  ia  a  a«>nd  exetlknee  attaia- 
able  by  all  who  have  the  will  to  striva 
after  it;  but  there  is  an  it»»«iw^wai 
and  phyMoal  mtftriariiM  which,  ia 
abov^theiaadior  onrwisbesy  andia 
granted  to  a  few  eoly« 

aesMihif<bjQr» 

a< 


Tobe  •Usiob«att  oOanii  m 

sxGBPTy  V.  Besides. 
vxcMPTf  V.  XJhkss. 
BXCBPi^QNp  V.  Objedian., 

XXCB88,  tOFBRrLUnr,  RB00(r- 

DAXCr. 

EXCESS  is  that  which  noeads 
any  measure;  SUPERFLUITY  fivMa 
saner  and  Jmo  to  flow  ofer:  and 
EEDUNDANCY,  fitwi  redbad^  tQ 
stream  baick  or  oter,  signifies  an 
exem  of  »  good  meaanre.  Wa  napy 
have  an  eai)ceif  of  beat  oc  cold,  w^pf 
dry,  when  we  have  more  than  tha 
ontinary  qoantitf ;  but  we  have  a  in- 
pef^/Saihfofprovisiaiis  when  wehaia 
more  than  we  want.  £cceM  is  ap- 
plicable to  any  olgea;  bu(  ianef;^lail^ 
and  redundmnqf  are  species  t:iejee€9$i 
the  former  applicable  in  a  particolar 
manner  to  that  which,  is  an  olje0l,of 
our  desire;  and  redttai20acy  to.niattw 
of  ezpressioQ  or  llBeliog.  We  aw 
have  an  sjcceu  of  prosiierity  or  ^ 
▼ersity ;  a  nutetflmi^  or  good  things ; 
and  a  rcdaattmcy  ofspeMh  or  voids. 


joy  aiidfiBtr» 
In  order  Id 


Immrpmetit  rtals  tte| 
«Bd  gfM;  rfwaM  At 


Wbea  byitwt 


fasayoT 

or  Hi^t^ 


Bliot. 
or^ 


dneedaii  sMririUWI,  tbas  Ihiu  wboM  ^ 
•low  twoMod  rtoTo  tbdr  wsiraf  wily  liiid  <■> 
tbdr  MyticflvMw  oa  plawMf.  Juaios. 

Tho  dflfeec  or  rciMaawief  of  a  qrlliUo  «%bf 
beculUreofHS^tatborMitetiMi.   Tvaawvrr. 

SXCBSSiVB,    IMMOJDBRATBy   IN* 

TBMPBEATB. 

Thb  excessive  is  beyond  mea- 
sure; the  IMMODERATE,  fitMn 
modas  ftmoda.or  measorsy  is  without 
measure;  the  INTEMPERATE,  (rotn 
^f  fliptts  a  time  or  term,  is  that  which 
is  not  kapi  withia.boMhk     *     • 
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EXCHANGE. 


EXCITE. 


Excetaive  designates  excess  in  ge- 
neral ;  immoderate  and  intemperate 
designate  exceiM  in  moral  agents. 
The  exceuite  lies  simply  in  the  thing 
which  esoeeds  any  given  point :  the 
immoderate  lies  in  the  passions  which 
range  to  a  boundless  extent :  the  in- 
temperate  lies  in  the  will  which  is 
under  no  control.  Hence  we  speak 
of  an  exceuive  thirst  physically  con- 
sidered: an  immoderate  ambition  or 
lust  of  power :  an  intemperate  indul- 
gence, an  intemperate  warmth.  £r- 
ceuive  admits  of  degrees ;  what  is  ex- 
cessive may  exceed  in  a  ereater  or  less 
degree ;  immoderate  and  intemperate 
mark  a  positively  great  degree  of  ex- 
cess ;  the  former  still  higher  than  the 
latter :  immoderate  is  in  fact  the  high- 
est copceivable  degree  of  excess. 

The  excessive  use  of  any  thing  will 
always  be  attended  with  some  evil 
consequence  :  the  immoderate  use  of 
wine  will  rapidly  tend  to  the  ruin  of 
him  who  is  guflty  of  the  efcesf:  the 
intemperate  use  of  wine  will  proceed 
by  a  more  gradual  but  not  less  sure 
process  to  his  ruin. 

Excessive  designates  what  is  partial ; 
immoderate  is  used  oftener  for  what  is 
partial  than  what  is  habitual ;  intem- 
perate oftener  for  what  is  habitual 
than  what  is  partial.  A  person  is 
exeessitefy  displeased  on  particular 
occasions  :  an  immoderate  eater  at  all 
timeSy  or  only  immoderate  in  that  which 
he  likes :  he  is  intemperate  in  his  lan- 
guage when  his  anger  is  intemperate  ; 
or  he  leads  an  intemperate  life.  The 
excesses  of  youth  do  but  too  often 
settle  into  confirmed  habits  of  intem- 
perance. 

Who  kMw«  not  the  Uagvor  Out  attend!  erery 
taccetBtve  indttlgence  in  plnunre.  Blair. 

One  of  the  flnt  olueeti  of  whh  to  every  one  li 
ro  malntBia  a  proper  place  and  rank  la  aocJeCj : 
thfa  arooag  (be  %aln  and  amblUoiu  i«  ahrayi  (be 
faToarlte  aJm.  With  (ben  it  ailiea  to  im- 
moderate  rxpectatlona  foaaded  on  (bilr  lap- 
poied  Uleata  aad  inuf  ined  owrtti.  Blaib. 

Let  DO  wantooneM  of  jonthful  npirita,  ao  com- 
pUaace  «(tb  (be  intemperaU  mirth  of  e(hen, 
tvt  r  betraj  jron  iato  profane  aallks.  Blaib. 

TO  EXCHANGE,    V.  To  choflge. 

'ro  EXCHANGE)  BARTER,  TRUCK, 
COMMUTE. 

To  EXCHANGE  {v.  To  change)  if 


the  general  term  sigttiiying  to  takf 
one  for  another,  or  pvktone  thing  in 
the  place  ot*  another;  the  east  art  but 
modes  of  exeManging,  To  BAETEE 
(v.  To  change)  is  to  txehangt  oos 
article  of  trade  for  another.  To 
TRUCK,  from  the  Greek  rf*x»m  tp 
wheel,  signifying  to  bandj  aboat,  ii 
a  familiar  term  to  express  a  fripiiiar 
action  for  exchanging  one  aitkle  of 
private  property  for  anodbar.  COM* 
MUTE,  from  the  Latin  syllable  cm 
or  contra  and  mato  to  diange,  signifies 
an  exchanging  one  moda  of  puattb- 
ment  for  another.  We  mar  exchaagi 
one  hook  for  another ;  traders  barter 
trinkets  for  gold  dust;  coachmen  or 
stablemen  truck  a  whip  for  a  haDdiw^ 
chief;  the  govemment  commote  tht 
punishment  of  death  for  chat  of  fas^ 
niahment. 

Pleaaure  can  be  exdkanged  mxlj  iar 

Some  mea  aie  vBUag  to  kmrUr 
forlacre. 

ShowB  all  her  Mcicta  of  lM»«i«4Ma|ilBf  , 

For  caadki  bov  ibe  encdU  herdrtfi|lic.  &«m- 

Hearjr  tovted  apoo  hk  tmmIb  Id  Vmmmtt 
a  aan  of  moaey  la  lieu  of  their  fervkp,  ad 
tbia  commuuaian,  hj  leawa  of  Uk  pnt  db- 
tonoe,  was  still  more  adTaaCareoat  to  bb  BafM 
vaaals.  Hnu. 

EXCHANGE,  V.  IfUerdtonge, 
TO  EXCITE,  f«  To  cuvaken. 

TO  EXCITE,   INCITE,    PROVOU. 

EXCITE,  V.  To  awaken. 

INCH  £,  V.  To  enamrage. 

PROVOKE,  9.  To  aggravaU. 

To  excite  is  said  more  particnlariy 
of  the  inward  foelinps ;  incite  is  said 
of  the  external  actions;  prott^  is 
said  of  both. 

A  person's  passions  areeidM;  be 
is  incited  by  any  particular  passion  to 
a  course  of  conduct;  a  particolar 
feeling  is  provoked,  or  he  is  provoked 
by  some  feeling  to  a  particular  step. 
\Vit  and  conversation  exdte  niith; 
men  are  incited  by  a  lost  for  gaia  t» 
fraudulent  practices ;  they  are  pro- 
yoked  by  the  opposition  of  others  to 
intemperate  language  and  intemperate 
measures.  To  ercife  is  very  frequeady 
used  in  a  physical  acceptation ;  ineik 
alwajrs,  audpnmi^  moatly,  in  a  moni 
application.  We  speak  of  exciHag 
hunger,  thirst,  or  pmpiration;  S 
inciting  to  noble  wtiaDa;   of  pn- 


EXCURSION. 


EXECUTE. 
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Mperdnencey  provoking  scorn 

.  ejtdte  and  pr^rooke  are  ap- 
timilar  objects^  the  former 
OS  a  much  stronger  action  than 
er.  A  thine  may  eicite  a 
Mit  it  pnnookes  laughter;  it 
die  displeasure,  but  it  pro- 
far ;.  it  maj  excite  \oy  or  sor- 
t  it  pravokei  to  madness. 

tha  lom  of  Greeoa  (the  mge  rrj«in*d) 
'     In  AcblllM*  miad  *       Pops. 


t  fl^d-:  Otnt  Hector^  wal  incite 

te  teUcrt  Greek  to  tiiifflc  flffht, 

■a  yrvroilfd  firom  all  ber    nnrnben 

tMilhj  to  be  Hecior^  foe.  Pars. 

'  ffct  otter  tonacoti  whleb  this  panioD 
«•  ma^  M«a]lj  obiter yg,  that  noue 
v  Booroen  than  jeotoon  meo,  mlnn 
I  fibopro««4Md  tbe{r  jeoloM>  is  Uken 
U  AoDiaoii. 

BVCLAIM,  t'.  To  cry. 
ixcoLPATE,  V.  To  apolo' 

BXCULPATE,  r.  To  exone^ 


ASION9    RAMBLE,   TOUR, 
TRIP,    JAUNT. 

EXCURSION  is  going  out  of 
one,  from  the  Latin  ex  and 
the  course  or  prescribed  path  : 
iBLE  is  a  going  without  any 
or  regular  path,  from  roam^  of 
t  is  a  frequentative  :  a  TOUR, 
le  word  turn  or  return,  is  a  cir- 
I  course:  a  TRIP,  from  the 
rifutUo  to  go  on  the  toes  like  a 
»  IS  properly  a  pedestrian  ex- 

•  or  tour,  or  any  short  journey 
gbt  be  made  on  foot :  JAUNl , 
le  French  jaunte  the  felly  of  a 

and  janter  to  put  the  felly  in 

•  To  Eo abroad  in  a  carriage  is  an 
curgumy  or  one  taken  for  mere 
•e :  travellers  who  are  not  con- 
with  what  is  not  to  be  seen  from 

road  make  frequent  excursions 
$  interior  of  the  country.  Ttiose 
re  fond  of  rural  scenery,  and 
1  to  follow  the  bent  of  their  in- 
Hifl,  make    frequent    rambles, 

who  set  out  upon  a  sober 
)  of  enjoyment  from  travelling, 
tisfied  with  making  some  tour 
le  one  country  or  more.    Those 


who  have  not  much  time  for  pleasore 
take  trip$.   Those  who  have  no  better 
means  of  spending  their  x  time  make 
jaunts. 

I  am  DOW  M  nw-ln-aibeMi,  I  beliave  I  ttalt 
•Uj  h«re,  except  lltUo  e*eurrtan§  ud  vacariet, 
for  a  joar  to  eome.  Okav. 

I  am  goiaf  on  a  abort  mmMe  to  R17  Lord 
OzfordV. 

My  lait  oaonwt^  tour  vaa  thrmieb  W« 
fenblra,   OlOMMtmblic,   MaaoMidlMhlfi^  «aa 
mirniMhke.  Ga«v. 

I  bold  Che  leaolotioD  I  told  jo«  la  ay  but  of 
leeio^  joa  If  jo«  caaaot  taba  a  trip  btlbar 
before  I  go.  Port. 

TO  BZcusB,  V.  To  apologixe. 

TO  EXCUSE,   PARDON. 

We  excuse  (v.  To  afologixe)  the 

Eerson  or  thing  by  exempting  him  firom 
lame. 
We  PARDON  the  tlung,  from  the 
prepositive  par  or  per  and  dono  to 
|ive,  by  givmg  up  to  another  the  of- 
fence he  BBS  committed. 

We  excuse  a  small  fanlt,  we  pardon 
a  great  &ult:  we  excuse  that  which 
personally  affects  ourselves ;  we  par- 
don that  which  offends  agunst  morals : 
we  may  excuse  as  equals;  we  can 
pardon  only  as  superiors.  We  exer- 
cise good  nature  in  excusing  :  we  ex- 
ercise generosity  or  mercy  m  pardon- 
ing.  Friends  excuse  each  other  for 
the  unintentional  omission  of  formali- 
ties; it  is  the  privilege  of  the  supreme 
magistrate  to  pardon  criminals  whose 
offences  will  admit  of /larcion :  the  vio- 
lation of  good  manners  is  inexcusable 
in  those  who  are  cultivated;  false- 
hood is  unpardonable  even  in  a  child. 

I  win  Dot  qaarrel  wKb  a  lUfbt  miitake^ 
Snch  aa  ow  Batara*a  ftalHy  bmj  accaMr. 

RoacoxMMi. 


Tboae  who  baow  bow  aaaay  voIbmh  have  been 
written  on  the  poema  of  Homer  and  Vbfil,  will 
eaiUy  jMrdofi  the  lenftb  of  mjr  dlaeoone  apoa 
mitoo. 


EXCUSE,  I'.  Pretence. 
EXECRABLE,  v.  Abominable. 
EXECRATION,  V.  Malediction. 
TO  EXECUTE,  V.  To  accoMpUsh. 

TO  KXKCIjJTE,    FULFIL, 
PERFORM. 

EXECUTE  (p.  To  accomplish),  in 
LatiR  egecutus  participle  or  exequor. 
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EXERCISE. 


EXERT. 


compounded  of  ex  and  tequor,  is  to 
fblluw  up  to  the  end. 

To  VULFIL  is  to  fill  up  to  the  full 
of  what  is  wanted. 

To  PERFORM  is    to  fomi   tho- 
roughly or  make  complete. 

To  execute  is  more  than  to  fulJUy 
and    to  fulfil  than  to  perform.    To 
execute  is  to  bring  about  an  end ;  it 
involves  active  measures,  and  is  pe- 
culiarly applicable  to  that  which  is 
extraordinary,  or  that  which  requires 
particular  spirit  and  talents;  schemes 
of  ambition  are  executed :  to  fulfil  is 
to  satisty  a  moral  obliu;ation  ;  it  is  ap- 
plicable to  those  duties  in  which  rec- 
titude and   erjuity   are  involved ;  we 
fulfil  the  duties  of  citizens :  to  perform 
is  to  carry  through  by  simple  action 
or  labor;  it  is  more   particularly  ap- 
plicable to  the  onlinary  and  regular 
Dusiness  of  life ;  we  pcrfotm  a  work 
or  a  task.     One  executes  according  to 
the  intentions  of  others;  the  soldier 
executes  the  orders  of  his  general ;  the 
merchant  executes  the  commissions  of 
his  correspondent :  one  fulfils  accord- 
ing to  the  wishes  and  expectations  of 
others ;  it  is  the  part  of  an  honest  man 
to  enter  into  no  engagements  which  he 
CBXinotfulfil  ;  it  is  the  part  of  a  duti- 
ful son,  by  diligence  and  assiduity,  to 
endeavour  to  fulfil  the  expectations  of 
an  anxious  parent:  one perjoniis  accoix]- 
ing  to  circumstances,  what  suits  one's 
own  convenience  and  purposes  ;  every 
good  man  is  anxious  to  perform  his 
part  in  life  with  credit  and  advantage 
to  himself  and  others. 

Hb  hand  to  execute  what  his  decree 

FU*d  oo  Ihib  da}  ?  MiLTO.t. 

To  wliom  the  ufaUr-arraM  i;odd<ss  tbQ<i  replies: 
Knouph  thou  koow'»t  tbif  r  vrar.t  of  the  skkn, 
Se\er«'t>  bent  h!»  purpoMs  loJulJU, 
lininov*d  bii  mind,  and  uiimtniiuM  hi»  will. 

PoPF. 

Wb^n  tho«o  who  roand  tite  iiatstcd  fire«i  remain, 
Perform  the  la^t  »ad  (IBceto  tlii.'alaio.  DnYuny. 

pxEMi*!',  V.  Free, 
^X3SMi>iioN,   V.   Privilege. 

IX)  EXERCISE,  PRACTISE. 

EXERCISF,  in  T^tln  exercco,  from 
ex  and  arccOy  signifies  to  drive  or  im[jcl 
forth. 

miACTISE,  from  the  Greek  7rf»arjr« 
to  do^  signifies  to  pertbrm  a  pare. 


These  terms  are  ec)iuiUy  applied  to 
the  actions  and  habits  of  men ;  bat 
we  exercise  in  that  where  the  powere 
are  called  forth  ;  we  praci'ue  in  that 
where  frequency  and  habitude  of  actioD 
is  requisite :  we  exercise  ao  art ;  »t 
practise  a  profession:  we  oiay  bock 
exercise  or  practise  a  virtue ;  but  the 
fonner  is  that  which  the  particolar  oc- 
currence calls  forth,  and  which  seemi 
to  demand  a  peculiar   effort  of  die 
mind ;  the  latter  is  tluit  which  is  (loot 
daily  and  ordinarily:  thus  we  in  a 
peculiar  mamier  are  said  to  exercise 
patience,  fortitude,  or  forbraranoe;  to 
practise  charity,  kindness,  benevolence^ 
and  the  like. 

Ewrj  virtue  reqniret  flow  ud  pUmte,  •  pr^cr 
ol^ect.uMl  a  ACcoojaDctueof  GUc«B«Mv»te 
the  due  exercise  of  It.  Amms, 

Allmea  am  not  cqnatlj  qaalMfd  for  ifttkf 
mooesr;  but  it  it  in  the  power  of  eveiy  tm  alli 
to practUe  tbii  virtue  (of  thrift).  Btwni. 

A  similar  distinction  characterim 
these  words  as  nouns :  the  former  ap- 
plying solely  to  the  powers  of  the  bo^ 
or  mind  ;  the  latter  solely  to  the  me- 
chanical operations:  the  health  of 
the  bo<ly  and  the  vigor  of  the  miod 
are  alike  impaired  by  the  want  of 
exercise ;  in  every  art  pradiee  is  in 
indispensable  requisite  fur  acqoinng 
perfection :  the  exercise  of  the  me- 
mory is  of  the  first  importance  in  the 
education  of  children ;  constant  pmr- 
tice  in  writing  is  almost  the  oolj 
means  by  which  the  art  of  penmanship  • 
is  acquired. 

Readlnc  ii  to  the  mind  what  everri^e  h  lolli 
bodjr.  Abhm. 

Lonjr  prtKtice  bai  a  fare  Inprorenwot  fbud, 
With  kiadled  Ares  to  ban  ibe  banea  |iw»L 

DniB> 

EXERCISE,  r,  ExerL 

TO  EXERT,  EXBRCISB. 

The  employment  of  some  power  or 
qualification  that  belongs  to  oneself  ii 
the  common  idea  conveyed  by  tbesi 
terms;  but  EXERT  (r.  Endenow) 
may  be  used  for  what  is  iuteroal  or 
external  of  oneself;  EXERCISE  {v. 
Exercise)  only  for  that  uhichfcias 
an  express  part  of  oneself:  hence « 
speak  of  exerting  one's  strength,  or 
exerting  one's  voice,  or  exerting  oue'i 
influence :  of  exercising  one's  linibJi 
exercising  one's  understanding,  or  O* 
ercising  one's  tongue. 


EIQGENCY. 


EXIST. 
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t  often  used  only  for  an  in- 
ict  of  calling  forth  into  ac- 
"cise  always  conveys  the  idea 
ed  or  continued  exertion  : 
ersoD  who  calls  to  another 
voice ;  he  who  speaks  aloud 
BDgth  of  time  exercmt  his 

MUtoa  repremted  tbe  wbole  Ood- 
luf  Kself  tovardi  mo  In  its  full 
:  vader  the  threefold  dMuction  of  ji 
jrfHBier,  ftnd  Comforter.    Aoncioir. 

•  BO  foeultj,  but  al4o  provided  It 
V  olQect  apoo  which  It  misht  exer- 

SOCTU. 

Mf,  V.  Endeavour. 
kLjs,  v.  To  emit. 
lUST,  v.  To  spend. 
BIT,  V.  To  give. 
BIT,  V.  To  show. 
noN,  I/.  Shoiu. 
LARATE,  V.  To  animate. 

aCHORT,   PERSUADE. 

RT,  in  Latin  eihortor,  com- 
of  ex  and  hurtor^  from  the 
r«*  perfect  passive  of  c^ti  to 
impel. 

UADE,  V.  Convictinn. 
ia/tbn  has  more  of  impelling 
tuasion  more  of  drawing  :  a 
txkorts;  his  words  carry  au- 
di them,  nnd  rouse  to  action : 
nd  an  equal  persuades;  he 
draws  by  the  nj^rcableness 
ss  of  his  expres!>ions.  Ex- 
r  are  employed  only  in  mat- 
itj  or  necessity ;  penuasions 
tyed  in  matters  of  pleasure  or 
ice. 

Tlieir  pinion*  still 
ilrKchM,  to  trust  (he  void 
p,  till  down  tH^fore  them  fly 

and  chide,     exhort,  com- 
d.  TaoMiOH, 

■4t  penuaded  him  to  mII  hi*  thaat 
I  8m  ttock,  bat  be  dreamed  of  di|c« 
HMlor.  JoaKsov. 

3BNCV,  EMERGENCY. 

BITY  is  the  idea  which  is  com- 
the  signification  of  these 
Jie  former,  from  the  Latin 
temuid,  expresses  what  the 
kands;  mid  the  latter,  from 
)  arise  out  of,  denotes  what 
ofthe  case. 


Tlie  exigenctf  is  more  common,  but 
less  pressing;  the  emergency  is  impe- 
rious when  it  conies,  hut  comes  less 
frequently  :  a  prudent  traveller  will 
never  carry  more  money  with  him 
than  %vhat  will  supply  the  fxi^(^nciV« 
of  his  journey;  and  m  case  of  an  emer- 
genctf  will  rather  borrow  of  his  friends 
than  risk  his  property. 

Savage  was  a^ain  confined  to  Bristol,  wherp  be 
wa«  every  day  hunttnl  by  b;iiliir«.  la  thia  e«l- 
gtnct  he  once  more  found  a  friend  who  ihellered 
him  Id  hb  boue.  Johnioii. 

When  it  vrae  formerly  the  fatbion  to  hokbind 
a  lie  and  to  tmmp  It  up  in  tome  extraordlaary 
emergency,  it  generally  did  ezecutJoa  ;  b«C  at 
pretent  every  maa  la  oa  blii  guard.         Aaouox. 

TO  EXILE,  V.  To  banish. 
TO  EXIST,  V.  To  be. 

TO  EXIST,  LIV«. 

EXIST,  V.  To  he. 

LIV£>  through  the  medium  of  th« 
Saxon  liibadf  and  tlic  other  northern 
dialects,  comes  in  all  probability  from 
the  Hebrew  leb  the  neart,  wliich  is 
the  seat  of  animal  life. 

Existence  is  the  property  of  all 
things  in  the  universe ;  life,  which  is 
the  inherent  power  of  motion,  is  the 
particular  property  communicated  by 
the  Divine  Being  to  some  parts  only  of 
his  creation  :  exist,  therefore,  is  the 
general,  and  lire  the  specific,  term : 
whatever  lives,  exists  according  to  a 
certain  mode ;  but  many  things  exiU 
without  living :  when  we  wish  to 
speak  of  things  in  their  most  abstract 
relation,  we  say  they  exist ;  when  we 
wish  to  characterize  the  form  of  ejr- 
istence,  we  say  they  live. 

Existence,  in  its  proper  sense,  is 
the  attribute  which  we  commonly  as- 
scribe  to  the  Divine  Being,  and  it  is 
thill  which  is  immediately  communi- 
cable by  himself;  life  is  that  mode  of 
existence  which  he  has  made  to  be 
communicable  by  other  objects  be- 
sides himself:  existence  is  taken  only 
in  its  strict  and  proper  sense,  hide- 
pendent  of  all  its  attributes  and  ap- 
pendages; but  life  is  regarded  in  con- 
nexion with  the  means  by  which  it  is 
supported,  us  animal  life,  or  vegetable 
life,  tn  like  manner,  when  speaking 
of  spiritual  objects,  exist  retjiiis  its 
abstract  sense,  and  live  is  employed 
to  denote  an  active  principle :  aniipo- 
sities  should  never  exist  iu  the  mind  ; 
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EXPEDIENT. 


and  every  thing  which  is  calculated  to 
keep  them  alive  should  be  kept  at  a 
distance. 

Can  anj  now  remember  or  rHate 

How  be  €xUted  in  aa  embryo  ftale  ?      Jrkyns. 

Death  to  luch  a  mao  ii  ratker  to  be  looked 
■pon  as  tbe  period  of  hit  mortalky,  than  the  ead 

of  hb  l(/t.  McXJiOTH*!  LCTTBM  OF  PUWY. 

EXIT,    DEPARTURE. 

Both  these  words  are  metaphori- 
cally employed  for  death,  or  a  passage 
out  of  tnis  life :  the  former  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  act  of  going  off  the 
stage ;  the  latter  from  the  act  of  setting 
off  on  a  journey.  The  exU  seems  to 
convey  the  idea  of  volition ;  for  we 
speak  of  making  our  exit :  the  depart 
ture  designates  simply  the  event ;  the 
hour  of  a  man's  departure  is  not  made 
known  to  him.  When  we  speak  of 
the  exit,  we  think  only  of  the  place 
left ;  when  we  speak  of  departure^  we 
think  of  the  place  gone  to :  the  un- 
believer may  talk  of  his  exit ;  the 
Christian  most  commonly  speaks  of 
bis  departure. 

There  are  no  ideas  strike  watt  forcibly  apon  oir 
imasinatioai  than  those  which  are  raised  flroare- 
flectiana  upon  the  etciU  of  great  and  tzodlent 


Onr  SavhMr  praserlbet  fUth  hi  himaelf  as  a 
■pedal  remedy  afaiost  that  tronble  which  pos- 
aesMd  tbe  minds  of  his  disciples  upon  tbe  ap« 
prdiensloo  of  his  drjwirtere  fram  them. 

TllLOTCOK. 

TO  EXONERATE,  EXCULPATE. 

EXONERATE,  from  onui  a  bur- 
then, signifies  to  take  off  the  burthen 
of  a  charge  or  of  guilt ;  to  EXCUL- 
PATE, from  culpa  a  fault  or  blame,  is 
to  throw  off  the  blame :  the  first  is  the 
act  of  another;  the  second  is  one's 
own  act:  we  exonerate  him  upon 
whom  a  charge  has  lain,  or  who  nas 
the  load  of  guilt ;  we  exculpate  our- 
selves when  there  is  any  danger  of  be- 
ing blamed  :  circumstances  may  some- 
times tend  to  exonerate  ;  the  explana- 
tion of  some  person  is  requisite  to  ejs 
culpaJte :  in  a  case  of  dishonesty  the 
absence  of  an  individual  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  act  was  committed  will 
altogether  ejron^afe  him  from  suspi- 
cion ;  it  is  fruitless  for  any  one  to  at- 
tempt to  exculpate  himself  from  the 
charge  of  fiiithfessness  who  is  detected 
in  conniving  at  the  dishonesty  of 
ethers. 


This  tyrant  God,th«bdiy!    Take  tint &«■  v 
WHh  all  Us  bestUI  appeUlcs,  aod  man, 
Eje9nermted  nma,  shall  be  all  aoaL 

CoiDnsnuva. 

By  thla  fbnd  and  easy  aeeeptanee  tfegeuijm' 

Urg  riiBWMH,  PbpetcBtMadthaCkBbadBotlB' 

teatlonlly  attaeked  ntlglao.  JoBHsoRi 

TO  BXPAND,  V,  To  dilate. 
TO  EXPAND,  V.  To  Spread. 
TO  EXPECT,  IK  To  await. 
EXPJtCTATiON,  V.  Hope. 

EXPEDIENT,  RESOURCE. 

The  expedient  is  an  artifidd 
means;  the  RESOURCE  is  a  natonl 
means :  a  cunning  man  is  firuitfiil  in 
expedients  ;  a  fortunate  man  abounds 
in  resources :  Robinson  Crusoe  adopt- 
ed every  expedient  in  order  to  praloog 
his  existence,  at  a  time  whea  bb  rC' 
sources  were  at  the  lowest  ebb. 

When  there  happen  to  be  any  tUaf  lUfcalsM 
in  a  visage,  tbe  best  expedient  is  fiac  tte  ovaa  (s 
be  pleasant  upon  biBMelf.  Abbx. 

Since  tbe  accomplbhrnent  of  tha  raralatiss, 
France  bM  destroyed  every  resMirte  of  the  sisli 
wUch  depends  apon  opfailoo.  Bun. 

EXPEDIENT^  FIT. 

EXPEDIENT,  from  tbe  Latia  er- 
pedio  u>  get  in  readiness  for  a  pten 
occasion,  supposes  a  certain  dagtee  of 
necessity  from  circumstances;  FET 
(v.  Fit)  for  the  purpose,  sigpifies  sim- 
ply an  agreement  with,  or  soitibH 
lity  to,  the  circumstances :  what  is  er- 
pedient  must  be^,  because  it  is  called 
for;  what  is^  need  not  be  entHeat^ 
for  it  may  not  be  required,  xhe  «r* 
pediency  of  a  thing  dc^wndi  akogetlier 
upon  tlie  outward  circumstanoos;  tbfi 
finest  is  determined  by  a  moral  nki 
it  is  imprudent  not  to  do  that  which  b 
expedient ;  it  is  disg^raceful  to  do  that 
which  is  unfit :  it  is  exfediintfat^ 
who  wishes  to  prepare  ror  death,  ooci- 
sionally  to  take  an  account  ofhu  fife; 
it  is  not^  for  him  who  b  about  to  die 
to  dwell  with  aniiety  oo  the  thii^  of 
this  life. 

To  f^  tbe  sreats  MMbcr  It  Is  Mji^ycir- 
lifeiif  that  they  aboald  byaoaaatttiei  sctawif 
datleibe  reaened  fron  tketanmaay  orcapiiBh 

JenaMi. 

8aH  earth  and  bitter  an  not  Jb  to  mwt 
Mor  wlUbetai^d  and  Beaded  by  the  pfoagh. 

Dm 

EXPEDIENT,  V.  NeoBSSory. 


EXPERIENCE. 


EXPLAIN. 
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TO  BXPEDITR^  V.  To  hastciu 
BXPKDiTious,  V.  Diligenl. 
TO  BXPBL,  (/.  To  banish. 
TO  EXPEND,  V.  To  Spend. 

RXPBNSE,  V,  Cost. 

EXPEEIENCB,     EXPERIMENT, 
TRIAL,   PROOF. 

EXPERIENCE,  EXPERIMENT, 
from  the  Latin  ejtperioTy  compounded 
of  e  or  ex  and  perio  or  pario,  signifies 
to  bring  forth,  that  is,  the  thing  brought 
to  lig^t,  or  the  act  of  bringing  to 
light. 

TRIAL  signifies  the  act  of  trying, 
from  try,  in  Latin  tento,  Hebrew  tur, 
to  eiplore,  examine,  search. 

PROOF  signifies  either  the  act  of 
proving,  from  the  Latin pn>6o  to  make 
good,  or  the  thing  made  good,  proved 
to  be  good. 

Bj  all  the  actions  implied  in  these 
terms,  we  endeavour  to  arrive  at  a 
certainty  respecting  some  unknown 
particular:  the  experiences  that  which 
nas  been  tried ;  the  experiment  is  the 
thing  to  be  tried :  the  experience  is 
oertaio,  as  it  is  a  deduction  from  the 
p»t  far  the  service  of  the  present ; 
^experiment  is  uncertain,  and  serves 
a  future  purpose:  experience  is  an 
onerring  guide,  which  no  man  can 
desert  without  felling  into  error;  expe- 
rimemti  may  fail,  or  be  superseded  by 
.etben  more  perfect. 

Enerience  serves  to  lead  us  to 
aonil  troth;  the  experiment  aids  us 
ia  aioertaiDing  speculative  truth :  we 
profit  by  experience  to  rectify  prac- 
tise; we  make  experiments  in  theo- 
mictl  inquiries:  nc,  therefore,  who 
aakts  experiments  in  matters  of  ex* 
ferienee  rejects  a  steady  and  definite 
iBode  of  coming  at  the  truth  for  one 
thtt  is  "nuriable  and  uncertain,  and 
that  too  in  matters  of  the  first  mo- 
meat  :  the  consequences  of  such  a 
mistake  are  obvious,  and  have  been 
too  fiually  realized  in  the  present  age, 
ia  which  experience  Yibb  been  set  at 
Bought  by  every  wild  speculator,  who 
has  recommended  experiments  to  be 
made  with  all  the  forms  of  moral  duty 
and  civil  society. 

The  experiment,  trial,  and  proof, 
have  equally  the  character  of  uncer- 


tainty; but  the  experiment  is  eni- 
ploved  only  in  matters  of  an  intellec- 
tual nature  ;  the  trial  is  em^oyed  in 
matters  of  a  personal  nature,  on  phy- 
sical as  well  as  mental  objects ;  the 
proof  is  employed  in  moral  subjects  : 
we  make  an  experiment  in  order  to 
know  whether  a  thing  be  true  or  fidse  ; 
we  make  a  trial  in  order  to  know 
whether  it  be  capable  or  incapable, 
convenient  or  inconvenient,  useful  or 
the  contrary ;  we  put  a  thing  to  the 

C»^in  order  to  determine  wnether  it 
good  or  bad,  real  or  unreal :  er- 
periments  tend  to  confirm  our  opinions; 
they  are  the  handmaids  of  science ; 
the  philosopher  doubts  eveiy  posidon 
which  cannot  be  demonstrated  by  re- 
peated experiments :  trials  are  of  ab- 
solute necessity  in  directing  our  con- 
duct, our  taste,  and  our  choice ;  we 
judge  of  our  strength  or  skill  hj  trials  ; 
we  iudge  of  the  effect  of  colors  by 
trials,  and  the  like :  the  proof  de- 
termines the  judgement,  as  in  common 
life,  according  to  the  vul^  proverb, 
'<  The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the 
eatins ; "  so  in  the  knowlec^e  of  men 
and  things,  the  progf  of  men's  cha- 
racters and  merits  is  best  nwde  by 
observing  their  conduct. 

A  man  maj,  bj  experience,  be  pcnaadad  tbaC 
bb  wlU  bfree ;  tbathe  cu  do  tbb,  or  not  do  it. 

TiLLonoir. 

Any  one  maj  eatf Ij  make  tbia  experiment, 
and  even  plainly  aee  that  there  h  no  bed  ia  the 
com  whieli  ante  lay  ep.  Abbmoii. 

Bat  be  biniself  betook  another  way. 
To  make  mon  trial  of  hie  hardiieent. 
And  leek  adfrntoR^  as  he  with  prioee  Aithw 
went. 


O  goodly  nsafe  of  thoae  andflot  tymea! 
In  which  the  sword  was  serraat  «nto  right  t 
When  not  for  maliee  aad  costeetieaB  erjoMiy 
Bnt  all  for  praise  and  jvrs^of  asas^  mlgVt* 


EXPBaiMENT,  V.  Experi&nct. 
BXPBRT,  V.  Clever. 
TO  EXPiATB,  V.  To  attme. 
TO  EXPiRBy  V.  To  die. 

TO  EXPLAIN,   EXPOUND, 
INTERPRET. 

EXPLAIN  signifies  to  make  jiZnin, 
9.  Apparent. 

EXPOUND,  firom  the  Latin  ex- 
pono,  compounded  of  ex  and  pono, 
signifies  to  set  forth  ita  detail. 

Sf9 
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EXPLAIN. 


INTERPRET,  in  Latin  intcrpreto 
and  interpretes,  coni}x)un(led  uF  inter 
and  parteSf  that  is,  Unguas  tons;iies, 
bijinifyiog  to  get  the  sense  of  one  lan- 
guage by  means  of  anotlier. 

To  explain  is  the  generic,  the  rest 
arc  specific :  to  expound  and  interpret 
arc  each  modet  ot  explaining.   Single 
words  or  sentences  are  explained  ;  a 
whole  work,  or  considerable  parts  of 
it,  are  expounded;  the  sense  of  any 
writing  or  symbolical  sign  is  inter- 
preted.    It  is  the  business  of  the  phi- 
lologist to  explain  the    meaning    of 
words  by  a  suitable  definition ;  it  is 
the  business  of  the  divine  to  expound 
Scripture;   it  is  the  business  of  the 
antiauarian  to  interpret  the  meaning 
of  old   inscriptions  on  stones,    or  of 
hieroglypbics  oh  buildings. 

An  explanation  serves  to  assist  the 
understimding,  to  supply  a  deficiency, 
and  remove  obscunty;  an  exposition 
is  an  ample  explanation,  in  which 
minute  particulars  are  detailed,  and 
tlie  connexion  of  events  in  the  uarra- 
tive  IS  kept  up ;  it  serves  to  assist  tlie 
memory  and  awaken  the  attention : 
both  the  explanation  and  expoiition 
are  employed  in  clearing  up  the  sense 
ot  things  as  they  are,  but  the  inter- 
pretatian  is  more  arbitrary ;  it  often 
coDWts  of  affixing  or  giving  a  sense 
to  thinn  which  they  have  not  pre- 
viously uad  :  hence  it  is  that  the  same 
passages  in  authors  admit  of  different 
interpretations,  according  to  the  cha- 
racter or  views  of  the  commentator. 

There  are  many  practical  truths  in 
the  Bible  which  arc  so  plain  and  posi- 
tive, that  they  need  no  literal  expla- 
nation ;  but  Its  doctrines,  when  faith- 
fully expounded^  may  be  brought  home 
to  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  men : 
althoogh  the  partial  interpretations  of 
illiterate  and  enthusiastic  men  are 
more  apt  to  disgrace  tlian  to  advance 
the  cause  of  reli^on. 

To  explain  and  interpret  are  not 
confined  to  what  is  written  or  said, 
they  are  employed  likewise  with  re- 
gard to  the  actions  of  men  ;  exposition 
iSy  however,  used  only  with  i%gard  to 
writinipi.  The  major  part  of  the  mis- 
understandings and  animosities  which 
arise  among  men,  might  easily  be  ob- 
viated by  a  timely  explanation  /  it  is 
the  characteristic  of  Kood  nature  to 
interpret  the  looks  ana  actions  of  men 


ns  favourably  as  posublc.  Tlie  »- 
planation  may  sometimes  flow  out  of 
circumstances;  the  interpretation  is 
always  the  act  of  a  voluntary  and  ra- 
tional agent.  The  discovery  of  a  plot 
or  secret  scheme  will  serve  to  explain 
tlie  mysterious  and  strange  conduct  of 
such  as  were  previously  acquainted 
with  it.  According  to  an  old  proverii, 
"  Silence  gives  consent ;"  for  thus  at 
least  thev  are  pleased  to  interpret  it, 
who  are  interested  in  the  decision. 

It  h  a  aerkra*  thlnf^  to  bsre  conimioa  vM  • 
people,  who  lire  onlj  under  poaftive,  iiWlnrv, 
anil  cbaageable  instltatioot;  «ad  thcao  Botper- 
fectffl,   nor  sttpplM,  oor  txpiaiMei^  kj  wof 
common  ackooirlcdsed  rale  at  moral  edeaee. 


One  meetfl  now  and  then  widi 
are  eiCrraielj  learned  and  kootlj  in  ejcymm^ 
iii§  clear  cawt. 

It  doe*  not  appear  that  amoog  tlw 
anj  man  frew  eminent  by  interprrUmg  i 
and  petfaapv  It  wa«  more  freqnent  In  titarirti 
for  ezerche  or  amusement  than  fiir  fkae. 

Ji 


TO  BXPLAIN,    ILLUSTRATEi 
KLUCIDATB. 

EXPLAIN,    V.    To   explain,  ex- 

pound, 

ILLUSTRATE,  in  Latin  UbaMm 
participle  of  illtatro^  compoanded  ef 
the  intensive  syllable  in  and  l^ro, 
signifies  to  make  a  thing  bright,or  eesj 
to  bn  surveyed  and  examined. 

ELUCIDATE,  in  Latin  e/iiciiMit 
participle  of  elucido^  from  lux  lights 
signifies  to  bring  forth  into  the  light. 

To  explain  is  simply  to  render  ia* 
telligible;  to  illustrate  and  clMoidt 
arc  to  give  additional  clearness :  eteiy 
thing  requires  to  be  explained  to  one 
who  is  ignorant  of  it;  but  the  belt 
informed  will  require  to  have  abstnut 
subjects  illustrated^  and  obscure  sn^ 
jects  elucidated.  We  always  explain 
when  we  illustrate  or  eluadate^  snd 
we  always  elucidate  when  we  ilUutrek* 
but  Dot.\ice  versd. 

We  explain  by  reducing  compouodi 
to  simples,  and  generals  to  particu- 
lars; we  illustrate  by  means  ofenm- 
ples,  similes,  and-  allegorical  figures; 
we  elucidate  by  commeutariA,  or  tbi 
statement  of  facts.  Words  are  the 
common  subject  oicxplanatiou ;  moisl 
truths  require  illustration;  poetical 
allusions  and  dark  passages  in  writers 
require  elucidation.    All  cxplanatim 


IPLANATORY. 


EXPRESS. 
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ildreti  should  consist  of  us 
■8  possible,  so  long  as  tlicy 
Dtljr  explicit. 

atnt  joiC  what  joa  explain  ;  hut 
Ma  bj  ourn  meaDloc  m  well  a^ 

Pope. 


1  tte  Muae  iTvtom  u  mine,  bat 
lUi  •  ray  of  jroar  own.  Popk. 

Clo«>  trnrti  vkouM  ever  want  a 
■Itoit,  wtf  ihall  DOC  call  on  atbciun 

BuaaK. 


ATioN,  V,  Definition. 

BfATORY)     EXPLICIT, 
EXPRESS. 

NATORY     signiiic!!   con- 
belonging  to  explanation, 

jn\  in  Latin  eipiicafits 
CO  to  untold^  signifies  un- 
aid  open. 

SS,  in  Latin  ejpressus,  si^- 
umc  as  expressed  or  dcli- 
•ecific  terms. 

iianatort/  is  that  which  is 
1  to  clear  up  ditiiculties  or 
.  A  letter  is  explanatory 
uns  an  explanation  of  some- 
kting,  in  lieu  of  any  thing 
I  explicit  is  tliat  which  of  it- 
:es  c\-erv  ditticulty ;  an  ^.r- 
r,  therefore,  will  leave  no- 
requires  explanation  :  the 
uiits  of  a  free  use  of  words ; 
I  requires  them  to  be  unam- 
A  person  ouglit  to  be  ex- 
)  he  enters  into  an  engu(;c- 
3Ught  to  be  express  when  he 
D&nds. 


law  ttopa  Ibe  enrmit  of  a 
tutp,  nor  4loe8  either  or  tbeui  admit 
snrardf.  B  vcon. 

eroluUon  thp  boands  ofpreroKatifs 
ave  bfwn  bctttfr  defined,  the  prinri- 
maent  more  tboroaelily  ezamlnrd 
od,  and  the  right*  of  the  *ub)cct 
■/jfgnarded  bj  lecal  proviikms  th^a 
period  of  die  Enslbh  hittorjr. 

Blicutonr. 

roytd  the  letter  I  recelTed  fVoin  jrm 
of  Loctut  Arantluf,  though  it  wai 
oeenC  to  deserve  *o  severe  a  treat- 
rer,  it  wax  >our  txprti$  desire  1 
igr  it,  and  1  have  coinpliml  accord- 
Mblnoth^  Lbttsm  or  Cickro. 

IT,  V,  Explanatory. 

T,  V.  Deed. 

LORE,  V.  To  examine. 


EXPLOSION,  V.  Eruption. 
EXPOSED,  V.  Subject. 

TO  EXPOSTULATE, 
REMONSTRATE. 

EXPOSTULATE,  from  pottulg  to 
demand,  signifies  to  domaiid  reasons 
for  a  thing.  i 

IIEMONSTIUTE,  from  tntmstro 
to  show,  signifies  to  show  reasons 
against  a  thing. 

We  expodulate  in  a  tone  of  autho- 
rity ;  we  remonstrate  in  a  tone  of  com* 
plaint,  lie  wlio  expostulates  passes 
a  censure,  and  claim»  to  be  heard; 
he  nhu  remonstrates  presents  his  case 
and  rrqueats  to  bQ  heard.  Expostm 
liition  may  often  be  the  precursor  of 
violence;  reawnstrance  mostly  rests 
uu  the  force  of  reason  and  represtiit»» 
tion :  ho  who  admits  of  cxpostuialum 
from  an  inferior  untlenniues  his  own 
authority ;  he  who  is  deat*  to  tlie  re- 
tno7istraneei  of  his  firiends  is  &r  gone  in 
folly :  the  erpostutation  is  mostly  on 
matters  of  personal  interest;  the  re- 
tnonstrance  may  as  often  be  made  on 
matters  of  propriety.  The  Scythian* 
ambassadors  expostulated  with  Alex- 
ander against  liis  invasion  of  their 
a)uutnf;  King  Richard  expostulated 
with  Wat  Tyler  on  the  subject  of  his 
insurrection;  Artabanes  retnonstrated 
with  Xerxes  on  the  folly  of  his  pro* 
jected  invasion.  • 

With  the  bjpoerite  H  k  mC  bj  baiiMM  at 
pceaent  to  txpttuttU.  Jiiswas, 

I  liave  beea  bat  a  little  tinae  coafenaaC  with 
the  world,  jeC  1  bate  bad  alrradjr  l^eqaeBt  op- 
port  unltiea  of  obwrf  lag  the  iiiiJtt  dUcMCj  of  re* 
momtrance  aod  conplaint.  Joaiiaoir* 

TO  EXPOUND,  V.  To  explaku 
EXPRESS,  V.  Explanatory. 

TO  EXPRESS,  DECLARE,S1GKIFY9 
TESTIFY,    UTTER. 

To  EXPRESS,  from  tJie  Latin  exr 
primo  to  press  out,  is  said  of  what- 
ever passes  in  the  mind;  to  DE- 
CLARE (r.  To  declare)  is  said  only 
of  sentiments  and  opinions.  A  man 
expresses  anger,  joy,  sorrow,  and  all 
the  affections  in  their  tarn ;  he  declares 
his  opinion  for  or  ogainst  any  particu- 
lar measure. 

To  erpress  is  tho  simple  act  of 
communication,  resulting  from  our  cii* 


i 


438 


EXPRESS. 


EXPRESS. 


curostances  as  social  agents;  to  de- 
clare is  a  specific  and  positive  net 
that  is  called  tor  by  the  occasion  :  the 
former  may  be  done  in  private,  the 
latter  is  affrays  more  or  less  public. 
An  expression  of  one's  feelings  and 
sentiments  to  those  wliom  wo  esteein 
is  the  supreme  delight  of  social  beings; 
the  declaration  of  our  opinions  may 
be  prudent  or  imprudent,  according 
to  circumstances.  Words,  looks,  ges- 
tures, or  movements,  serve  to  exprea  ; 
actions,  as  well  as  words,  may  some- 
times declare :  sometimes  we  cannot 
exprets  our  contempt  in  so  strong  a 
manner  as  by  preserving  a  perfect  si- 
lanoe  when  we  are  required  to  speak ; 
•n  act  of  hostility,  on  the  part  of  a 
nation,  is  as  much  a  declaration  of 
«mr  as  if  it  were  expressed  in  positive 
terms* 

nm  Roaui  yeodi  derlvM  from  nilnM  Troy, 
la  nida  SBUrnlan  rbynm  espreu  tbrir  Jojr. 

Drtsbi. 

Vli*  wmliic  ODD  bj  o«ftiia  ttgrn  deelaret^ 
Wbat  the  late  et*a  or  oarJ^  mora  prepare*. 

Drtdbn. 

To  expreu  and  SIGNIFY  are  both 
said  of  words ;  but  express  has  always 
regard  to  the  agent,  and  the  use  which 
he  makes  of  the  words.  Signify,  from 
Mignum  a  sign,  und  Jacio  to  make,  has 
respect  to  the  things  of  which  the 
words  are  made  the  usual  signs :  hence 
it  is  that  a  word  may  be  made  to 
express  one  thing,  wlule  it  signifies 
another;  and  heuce  it  is  that  many 
words,  according  to  their  ordinary  sig- 
nificationf  will  not  express  what  the 
speaker  has  in  his  mmd,  and  wishes 
to  communicate :  the  monosyllable  no 
signifies  simple  negation ;  but  accord- 
ing to  the  temper  of  the  speaker,  and 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  is 
spoken,  it  may  express  ill  nature,  an- 
Mr,  or  any  other  bsnA  passion. 

To  signijjf  and  TESiTIFY,  like  the 
word  express,  are  employed  in  general 
for  any  act  of  communication  othei> 
wise  than  by  words ;  but  express  is 
used  in  a  stronger  sense  than  either 
of  the  former.  Tlie  passions  and 
strongest  movements  of  the  soul  are 
expressed;  the  simple  intentions  or 
transitory  feeliucs  of  the  mind  are 
signified  or  testified.  A  person  c.r- 
presses  his  joy  by  the  spiirtling  of  his 
eye,  and  the  vivacity  of  Uls  counte- 


nance; be  si^ifies  bis  wishes  by  a 
nod ;  he  testUtes  his  approbation  hj  a 
smile.  People  of  vivid  sensibility  most 
take  care  not  to  express  all  tbeir  feel- 
ings ;  those  who  expect  a  ready  obedi- 
ence from  their  mforiors  must  not 
adopt  a  haughty  mode  of  signifying 
their  will ;  nothmg  is  more  grati^ioK 
to  an  ingenuous  mind  than  to  testify 
its  regard  for  merit,  wherever  it  may 
discover  itself. 

Express  may  be  said  of  all  sentient 
beings,  and,  by  a  figure  of  speech, 
even  of  those  which  nave  no  sense; 
signify  is  said  of  rational  agents  onlj. 
The  doe  has  the  most  expressive  nnoit 
of  showing  his  attachment  and  fidetitj 
to  his  master;  a  significant  look  or 
smile  may  sometimes  give  rise  to  sos- 
picion,  and  lead  to  the  detection  of 
guilt.  To  signify  and  testify,  though 
closely  allied  in  sense  and  applicatioo, 
have  this  difference,  that  to  signify  is 
simply  to  give  a  si^  of  what  passei 
inwardly,  to  testify  is  to  give  that  sign 
in  the  presence  of  others.  A  penoo 
signifies  by  letter  his  intention  of  be- 
ing at  a  certain  place  at  a  eiven  tiiue; 
he  testifies  his  sense  of  &vor8  con- 
ferred, by  every  mark  of  gratitude  and 
respect. 

UTTER,  from  the  preposition  ottf, 
signifying  to  bring  out,  differs  from 
express  in  this,  that  the  latter  respects 
the  thing  which  is  communicated,  tnd 
the  former  the  means  of  communica- 
tion. We  express  from  the  heart;  we 
utter  with  the  lips:  to  express  sa 
uncharitable  sentiment  is  a  riolatioo 
of  Christian  duty ;  to  utter  an  un- 
seemly word  is  a  violation  of  good 
manners:  those  who  say  what  thef 
do  not  mean,  titter  but  not  exprett: 
those  who  show  by  their  looks  whit  it 
passing  in  their  hearts,  expreu  batdtf 
not  utter, 

Ai  the  Sapreme  Bdnf  ba  eacprttsett  nd  ■ 
It  were  princed  hto  Ideas  ia  the  cifalkw,  am 
expreuihtii  Ideai  In  booki. 


On  bim  GcmfiK  the  Poel^  acred  name, 
IVhote  loftj  voice  deelarts  the  beiTea^fiiB^ 

If  there  be  no  came  txpreued  the  p0l«k 
not  boand  to  detain  the  prtMAo*.  For  the  .b* 
jiidgn  In  thh  mpect,  wOth  Sir  Edward  CokP, 
likeFertea  the  Horaau  govcnwr;  thatKbw* 
reasonable  to  send  a  prisoaer,aBd  BOttottgHfS 
wifhal  the  crinet  allcdged  afaimt  him. 

BiACUia^ 


EXTENUATE. 


EXTRANEOUS.      4S9 


etiolation  eta  be  bid,  Dr>den  bw 
fef  llffof  Co  rvpeoc,  tod  to  tettify  bis 
Bi^  (Ibr  bit  kDBonl  wriCingt).  Johkson. 

Ocadc  of  uffeli,  wMb  a  about 

firpm  nambcn  wftbout  mmber,  twecC 

voieea,«Ucrfiif  joj.      Miltom. 


^RBSSiON,  v.  IVord. 
PRSssiVB,  V.  Significant. 

BXPUNGB,  V.  To  blot  out. 

BXTBND,  V,  To  enlarge. 
BXISND,  V.  To  reach. 
nSNsivs,  V.  Comprehensive. 
ISNT,  V.  Limit . 

BXTENUATB,  PALLIATE. 

TOOJATE,  from  the  Latin 
thin,  small,  signifies  literally  to 
mall. 

XIATE,    in  Latin  palliatus, 

pie  of  pallioy  from  pallium  n 

•ipiifies  to  throw  a  cloak  over 

flo  that  it  may  not  be  seen. 

m  tenns  are  both  applicable  to 

jnS  conduct,  and  eii  press  the 

esseuing  the  guilt  of  any  impro- 

To  ejcttnuate  is  simply  to 

gailt  without  reference  to  the 

:  to  palliate  is  to  lessen  it  by 

of  art.    To  extenuate  is  rather 

ct  of  circumstances :  to  palliate 

direct  effort  of  an  individual. 


in  the  offender  ma^  serve 
ttttnuation  of  his  guilt,  al- 
not  of  his  offence  :  it  is  but  a 
Uliation  of  a  man*s  guilt,  to  say 
1  crimes  have  not  been  attended 
M  mischief  which  they  were 
ted  to  produce. 

I  aideavovftd  to  ejetenuaie  the  fact  (of 
lied  BfaKlaIr),  bj  nrsiiif  tbe  suddenneya 
ete  acthw.  Johhmii. 

81.  ETrenioad  bas  eiiileavoan>d  to  pat* 
tipcncitiooi  of  tbe  Itomaa  fTatbollc 

Anofsoy. 

BRiOR,  1'.  Outside. 
BUiOR,  V.  Outward. 
iXTBRUiNATE,  V.  To  era-- 

BRNAL,  V.  Outward. 
BXTiRPAiiSy  V.  To  cradi" 

5XTOL,  V.  To  praise. 


TO  BXTORT,  V.  To  exact. 

EXTRANEOUS,   EXTRINSIC, 

FOREIGN. 

EXTRANEOUS,  compounded  of 
extttrraneui,  or  ex  and  terra,  sig- 
nifies out  of  the  land,  not  belonging 

to  it. 

EXTRINSIC,  in  Latin  extrimeaUf 
compounded  of  erf  ra  and  secui,  signi- 
fies outward,  external. 

FOREIGN,  from  the  Latin  /ori$ 
out  of  doors,  signifies  not  belonging  to 
the  family. 

The  extraneoms  is  that  which  forms 
no  necessary  or  natural  part  of  any 
thing:  the  extrinsic  is  that  which 
forms  a  part  or  has  a  connection,  btit 
only  in  an  indirect  form;  it  is  not  an  in- 
herent or  component  part :  the  foreign 
is  that  which  forms  no  part  whateYer, 
and  has  no  kind  of  connection.  A  work 
is  said  to  contain  extraneous  matter, 
which  contMns  much  matter  not  ne- 
cessarily belonging  to,  or  illnstraiiTe 
of  the  sulject :  a  work  is  said  to  have 
extrinsic  merit  when  it  borrows  its 
Yalne  finom  local  circumstances,  in  dis- 
tinction firom  tbe  intrinsic  merit,  or 
that  which  lies  in  the  contents. 

Extraneous  and  extrinsic  have  a 
general  and  abstract  sense;  butyi>- 
reign  has  a  particular  signification  ; 
they  always  pass  over  to  some  object 
either  expressed  or  understood :  hence 
we  say  extraneous  ideas,  or  extrinsic 
worth ;  but  that  a  particular  mode  of 
acting  is  foreign  to  the  general  plan 
pursued.  Anecdotes  of  private  mdi- 
viduals  would  be  extraneous  matter  in 
a  general  history:  the  respect  and 
cr^t  which  men  gain  from  their  fel- 
low-cibzens,  by  an  adherence  to  recti- 
tude, is  the  extrinsic  advantage  of 
virtue ;  tbe  peaoeof  a  good  conscience 
and  the  favor  of  God,  are  its  intrinsic 
advantages :  it  is  foreign  to  the  pur- 
pose of  one  who  is  making  an  abridge- 
ment of  a  work,  to  enter  into  details 
in  any  particular  part. 

That  vUeb  oukea  ne  believe  b  aomecUiig 
exirmneout  to  tbe  tblng  that  1  beUere.     Leeu. 

Aflaeace  and  fower  an  advBBtaga  eMtrHute 
and  advenUtbva.  Jonnoa. 

IbrlefellMM 
Need!  bbI  tbe  aid  titftrHgn  owiMli ; 
But  h  wbcB  latderaM  idooi^  the  noit. 

TamuM* 


4W     EXTllAOUDINAUY. 


EXTRAVAGANT, 


EXTRAORDINARY,    REMARK- 
ABLK, 

Are  epithets  both  opposed  to  the 
ordinary  ;  and  in  that  sense  ilie  EX- 
TRAORDINARY is  that  which  in 
its  own  nature  is  RKM  ARK  ABLE: 
but  things,  however,  may  be  extra- 
ordinan/  which  arc  not  remarkuUc, 
and  the  a)ntrary.  The  extraordinary 
is  that  which  is  out  ot'  the  ordinary 
course,  but  it  docs  not  always  excite 
remark,  and  is  not  therefore  remark- 
able, as  when  we  speak  of  an  extraor* 
dinary  loan,  an  extraordinary  mea- 
sure of  Kovernmeut :  on  the  other  hand, 
when  the  extraordinary  conveys  the 
idea  of  what  deserves  notice,  it  ex- 
presses much  more  than  remarkable. 
There  are  but  few  extraordinary  things, 
many  things  are  remarkable  :  the  re- 
markable is  emiucnt ;  the  extraor* 
dinary  is  supereniinent :  the  extra- 
ordinary excites  our  astonishment; 
the  remarkable  only  awakens  our  in- 
terest and  attention.  The  extraor- 
dinary is  unexpected  ;  the  remarkable 
is  sometimes  h)oked  for  :  every  in- 
stance of  sa^city  and  fidelity  in  a  dog 
is  remarkable,  and  some  extraordinary 
instances  have  been  related  which 
would  almost  stagger  our  belief. 

Tbe  love  of  pnhe  h  a  puslon  deep  in  the 
Bind  of  «Trry  extraordinary  penon.    Uochb*. 

The  btroe*  of  litmrj  hhtory  hiT«  been  no 
lew  rewMrtuMe  for  vkic  1IM7  have  wWtrti  than 
for  wkat  tbey  lave  achleveil.  Johjisoh. 

EXTRAVAGANT,    PRODIGAL, 
LAVISH,    PROFUSE. 

EXTRAVAGANT,  from  extra  and 
tagans,  signifies  in  general  wandering 
from  the  line  ;  and  PRODIGAL,  from 
the  Latin  prodigu*,  and  prodigo  to 
launch  forth,  signifies  in  general  to 
send  ibrth,  or  give  out  in  great  quan- 
tities. 

LAVISH  comes  probably  from  tbe 
Latin  lavo  to  wash,  signifying  to  wash 
away  in  waste. 

PROFUSE,  from  the  Latin  profuiui 
participle  of  prof  undo  to  pour  Ibrth, 
signifies  poaring  out  freely. 

The  iaea  of  using  immoderately  is 
implied  in  all  these  terms,  but  extras 
vagant  is  the  most  general  in  its  mean- 
ing and  application.  The  extravagant 
man    spends     his    money    without 


reason  ;  the  prodigal  man  spoids  it  in 
excesses ;  the  former  em  against  plain 
sense,  the  latter  violates  the  moral 
law :  tlio  extravagant  man  will  niin 
himself  by  his  follies ;  the  prodigal 
by  his  vices.  One  may  be  extract 
gant  with  a  small  sum  where  it  ex- 
ceeds one's  means;  one  cannot  be 
prodigal  without  great  property.  £1- 
travagance  is  practised  by  both  sexes; 
prodigality  is  peculiarly  the  vice  oif 
the  male  sex.  Extravagance  is  op- 
posed to  meanness;  prodigMy  to 
avarice.  Those  who  Ldow  the  true 
value  of  money  as  contributing  to  their 
own  enjoyments,  or  those  of  others, 
will  guard  against  extravagance. 
Those  wlio  lay  a  restraint  on  their 
^)assions   can   never  fall    into  pr^diw 

S^.l'^!/' 

Extravagant  and  prodigal  strm  to 

designate  habitual  as  well  as  particohr 

actions;    lavith  and  prqfiue  are  ca^ 

ployed  only  to  that  which'is  particular: 

nonce  we  say  to  l»e  laviik  of  one's 

money,  one*s  presents,  and  the  like;  tn 

hapn^tae  in  onp*s  entertaiiimentSy  both 

whic 


of  which  may  be  modes  of 
gance.  An  extravagant  man, 
ever,  in  the  restricted  sense,  mottij 
spends  upon  himself  to  indulge  bit 
whims  and  idle  fancies ;  but  a  mm 
may  be  lavith  and  profuse  upon  otben 
from  a  misguided  generosity. 

In  a  moral  use  of  these  terms,  s 
man  is  extravagant  in  his  praises  who 
exceeds  either  \n  measure  or  applies 
tion :  he  is  prodigal  of  bis  strengiii 
who  consumes  it  by  an  excessive  use: 
he  is  laviih  of  his  compliments  wbs 
deals  them  out  so  largely  and  promis- 
cuously as  to  render  them  of  no  ser- 
vice: he  is  profuse  in  his  acknow- 
ledgments who  repeats  tbem  oftener, 
or  delivers  them  in  more  words,  thin 
are  necessary. 

.  Extravagant  and  profuse  are  sski 
only  of  individuals ;  prodigal  and 
lavish  may  be  said  of  many  in  a 
general  sense.  A  nation  may  be  pro- 
digal  of  its  resources ;  a  government 
may  be  laviih  of  the  public  moneyi 
as  an  individual  is  extravagant  with 
his  own,  and  profuse  in  what  he  gives 
another. 

No  one  U  to  admit  Into  bU  peClUont  (p  M 
Maker,  tblnp  rapetflttOM  «sd  extrar^MMt, 


XDBERANT. 


FABLE. 


HI 


Ufs^  vko  Ibr  tkdr  eouti9^  good, 
dB,  mn  prodigai  of  blood. 

Drybbm* 

vtodl^  rale  Its  teriiA  iCorea 

Thomsow. 


I  note  Ubenllj  pr^fute  In  eom- 
■dnti  mad  hfi  eoCcmponrin. 

AmmoR  irncR  Plotabcb. 

KM £}  V*  Extremity. 
BunVf  V.  End. 

IBM ITY,  EXTREME. 

MTTY  is  used  in  tbe  proper 
noper  sense;  EXTREME 
proper  seuse;  we  speak  of 
yi/y  of  a  line  or  aa  avenue, 
iiy  of  distress,  but  tlie  ex- 
le  fiuhion. 

niorai  sense,  erirardti/  is 
to  the  outward  circum- 
vtrem^  to  the  opinions  and 
r  inea  :  in  matters  of  dis< 
ma  individuals  it  is  a  happy 
inard  against  coming  to  ejr- 
(t  is  the  characteristic  of 
npers  to  be  always  in  ev- 
har  the  extreme  of  joy  or 
;  bf  sorrow. 

tod  tho  nUDOft  extremitUt  of  po- 
mflMtod  ao  loRf  that  be  was  wfiaed 

t,  JOBMSON. 

ifirtmn  to  be  foardml  afalost  are 
licN  all  are  aiaTes  and  anarchy, 
ild  rale  and  nooe  ob«>j.        Bcjiir. 

CATE,  v»  Disengage. 
IC,  V,  Extraneous. 

BBANT,  LUXURIANT. 

iRANT,  from  tbe  Latin  ex- 
tx  and  ubcro,  signifies  very 
p  superabundant ;  LUXU- 
in  Latin  iuxurians  from 
lifies  expanding  with  unre- 
ireedom.  These  terms  are 
i^  to  vegetation  in  a  flou- 
te ;  but  exuberance  expresses 
f  anrl  tuxuriance  the  perfec- 
fertile  soil  where  plants  are 
rainodly  to  tlieniselves  there 
exuberance;  plants  are  to 
their  luxuriance  only  in  sea- 
ire  favorable  to  them :  in  the 
ilication,  exuberance  of  in- 
»ften  attended  with  a  restless 
that  is  incompatible  both 
happiness  and  advancement 
SMSor;  tuxuriance  of  ima- 


gination 18  one  of  the  greatest  gifte 

which  a  poet  can  boast  of. 

A notber  Flora  thereof  boMflr  haei 

And  richer  aiiwli,  beyoRd  oRr  gaxda'k  p«lli 

Ptoja  o*erthe  teldi,  and  ahowcn  vllh  mliim 

band 
Exuberant  tprlnr.  TnoHaoff. 

On  wboie  luxurious  barbafe,  half  eoMeaTd^ 
Lfta  a  MiTa  cedar,  fiar  diffU*d  bb  ttalR, 
Ca/d  In  gvee*  eeaka,  dw  croeodlie  < 


TO  EVE,  V.  To  look. 


FABLBi  TALE,   NOTEL,  RO- 
VANCB. 

FABLE,  in  Latin  j^h(£a  frcmjar 
to  speak  or  tell,  and  TALE,  froin  to 
teltf  both  desienate  a  species  of  nar^ 
ration ;  NOVEL  is  an  ei^tended  teXt 
that  has  novelty:  ROMANCE,  ftoni 
the  Italian  rosionj^,  is  %  wtondeiiRil 
tatCf  or  a  tote  of  wonders,  such  as  wee 
most  in  vogoe  in  the  dark  ages  of 
European  Kterature. 

Different  species  of  composition  are 
expressed  by  the  above  words:  tbe 
fable  is  allegorical;  its  actions  ana 
natural,  but  its  agents  are  imaginary : 
the  tale  is  fictitious,  but  not  imagi- 
nary; both  the  agents  and  ai^ons  m 
drawn  from  the  passing  scenes  of  lile. 
Gods  and  goddesses,  animals  aiul 
men,  trees,  vegetables,  and  inam- 
mate  objecta  in  general,  may  be  mada 
the  agents  o^  t^jable ;  but  of  a  tale, 
properly  spaalds^ealy  men  or  supers 
natural  spirits  can  be  the  agenta :  of 
the  former  descripti<m  are  tha  ceia* 
bruted  fabtet  of  /Escm;  and  of  tb» 
latter  the  talei  of  Marmontel,  tha 
tales  of  the  Gaaii^  the  Chinese  talei, 
kc,  I  fablei  m  frnlitn  fiir  in^tiuo^ 
tion;  /a/«priiDKMpaUy  for  amusement; 
fables  consist  niostly  of  only  one  iiH 
cident  or  action,  from  whicn  a  naticl 
ma^y  be  drawn ;  tales  always  of  many* 
which  excite  an  interest  for  an  indivi- 
dual. 

The  tale  when  compared  with  the 
novel  is  a  simple  kind  of  fiction,  it 
consists  of  bat  few  persons  in  tha 
drama;  whilst  the  noi^e/,  on  the  con* 
trary,  admits  of  every  possible  va* 
rietv  in  characters:  the  tale  is  told 
without  much  art  or  oontnTanoeta 


us 


FACE. 


FACETIOUS. 


keep  the  reader  in  suspense,  without 
any  depth  of  plot  or  importance  in 
the  catastrophe ;  the  novel  affords  the 
l^acett  scope  for  exciting  an  interest 
by  the  rapid  succession  of  events, 
the  involvements  of  interests,  Bud  the 
imraveUbg  of  its  plot.  If  the  navel 
awakens  the  attention,  the  romance 
rivets  the  whole  mind  and  ensages  the 
afiectioDs;  it  presents  nothing  but 
what  is  extraordinary  and  calculated 
to  fill  the  imagination :  of  the  former 
description,  Cervantes,  La  Sage,  and 
Fielding,  have  given  us  the  best  spe- 
cimens; and  of  the  latter  we  have 
the  best  modem  specimens  from  the 
pen  of  Mrs.  Raddine. 

Wbea  I  travelled,  I  took  a  particular  dellekt 
Ih  ymtfljif  the  MBp  and  fmiia  tbat  are  come 
frodi  l^iher  tocoo,  and  are  moit  la  vogae  among 
Che  coamoB  peopfo.  Aomtoii. 

or  JFaiM,ThcH«a|  and  mcb  worthlei  old, 
tJiilit  MB  tke  tale*  anCiqal^  hat  told. 

^  Waixjoi. 

Ji  nerei  eoadacted  vpoa  one  aalfonn  plan, 
OBBlaiolDf  a  wrlee  oreTciit<i  la  familiar  lire,  h  in 
Mbct  a  pffoCfaded  coawly  not  divided  into  aeti. 

CuaBBELAao. 

In  tberoMMiicet  fbrmrrlj writtni,evei7  traat- 
acHoa  pmd  icntUDeot  was  m  remote  fkom  all  that 
fuin  aaioBR  men,  (bat  the  reader  was  la  little 
iUdgar  ak  BMuig  mnj  appUcattoa  to  himseir. 

JomisoM. 

rABRiCi  V.  Edifice. 

tA  fAMiCATE,  V.  To  invent. 

FABRICATION,  V.  FlctioJU 

TO  FAts,  V,  To  confront* 

FACBj  FRONT, 

FibuRATivELY  designate  the  parti- 
cular pans  of  bodies  which  bear  some 
tort  of  resemblance  to  the  human^ace 
Or  fbrbhead. 

The  FACE  is  applied  to  tliat  part 
of  bodies  which  serves  as  an  index  or 
rule,  and  contains  certain  marks  to 
direet  the  observer ;  the  FRONT  is 
em]doyed  for  that  part  which  is  most 
prominent  or  foremost:  hence  we 
sb^akof  the^bcf  of  a  wheel  or  clock, 
tne'Jace  of  a  painting,  or  they*ace  of 
nature;  but  tne  front  of  a  house  or 
building,  and  the  front  of  a  stage : 
hence,  likewise,  the  propriety  of  the 
fexpressions,  to  put  a  good  J'ace  on  a 
thmg,  to  show  a  bold  front, 

A  coBBOo  wUier,  a  child,  a  girli  the  door  «f 
6 


an  ina,  have  chanced  the  Jket  €l  fortue,  aa< 
almoat  of  natnrr,  BvaaK. 

Where  the  deep  trench  in  leqcth  cslended  laj. 
Compacted  Crvopa  rtaad  wcd^d  ha  Arm  amjr, 
Adieadftil/roMt. 


FACE,    COUNTENANCE,   VISAGB. 

FACE,  in  Latin  fades,  firom  fatio 
to  make,  signifies  die  whole  form  or 

make 

COUNTENANCE,  in  French <m. 
tenance,  from  the  Latin  umtinm,  sig- 
nifies the  contents,  or  what  is  contaiii- 
in  the  face.  VISAGE,  from  vim 
and  video  to  see,  signifies  the  paftico- 
lar  form  of  the^oce  as  it  presents  itsdf 
to  view ;  properly  speaking  a  kbd  if 
countenance. 

The  face  consists  of  a  certak  set 
of  features;  the  coim/eiMriice  coasists 
of  the  general  aggregate  of  looks  pro- 
duced by  these  features;  thevuifr 
consists  of  such  looks  in  paiticahr 
cases :  the /are  is  the  woric  of  natrnt ; 
the  countenance  and  visage  an  tke 
work  of  the  mind :  the  face  remsins 
the  same,  but  the  coiiiifeii«iiet  sod 
visage  are  changeable.  Tbejfoce  be- 
longs to  brutes  as  well  as  men ;  the 
countenance  is  the  peculiar  propmy 
of  man ;  the  visage  is  peculiariy  ap- 
plicable to  superior  beings :  the  tarn 
is  employed  only  in  the  grave  orkifty 
style. 

No  part  of  the  bodj  hesldei  the,/bctta  opilb 
of  at  many  chaagea  at  there  an  dMmnl«BM 
In  the  mind,  and  of  ezpnaring  thaoi  all  ^  i 
changea. 


Ai  theeountenMtce  admHa  of  Mfnatwaik^, 
it  reqahea  abo  fieat  jodfenaeBt  to  KOicniiL 


A  sodden  tfemhliacaelaed  oa  aH  U»  lUSt; 

Hh  ejea  dktoited  grew,  hia  rimgr  pab ; 

Hit  ipeedi  foiaook  him.  Oitat. 

FACETIOUS,   CONVBRSIBLE, 
PLEASANT,    JOCULAR,    JOCOSE. 

All  these  epithets  designate  tint 
companionable  quality  which  coosisti 
in  loveliness  of  speech. 

FACETIOUS,  in  Latin/acetai^Dty 
probably  come  (nxafor,  denoting  the 
versatility  with  which  a  person  mikei 
use  of  his  words. 

CONVERSIBLE  is  literaUy  sUo 
to  hold  a  conversation. 

PLEASANT  (r. -rl^rfeaft/c)  signi- 
fies makine  ourselves  pUasant  with 
others,  or  them  pleased  with  us. 


kCTION. 


FACnOUS. 


4M 


tipiifiefl  after  the  man- 

ignifiee  using  or  hmTing 

laj  be  employed  either 
'  oonvenabon ;  the  rest 
Btion :  the  facetious  man 
iad  of  discourse  ivhich 
koghter;  a  canversible 
act  as  well  as  amuse : 
Dan  says  every  thing  in 
anner;  his  pleannUty 
Mtt  delicate  sulject  is 
i:  the  person  speaking 
Jung  said,  or  the  man- 
t,  u  jocular  ;  it  is  not 
D  be  always  jocote,  al- 
lies one  may  assume  a 
n  we  are  not  at  liberty 
A  man  is  facetious 
;  he  is  conversible  by 
ifiaation;  he  indulges 
xsional  pkasantri/,  or 
to  hejocosCf  in  order  to 
lation  i  a  useful  hint  is 
veyed  in  jocular  terms. 

nCUociiooe  I  publlhbed,  ex- 
tfMii  hlrtorj  of  John  Gilpin. 

COWTEB. 

illolOecC, 

Lat  totpcttd, 

itafirifliMl, 

faplA 

foa  were  In.  Swipt. 

«(e  to  pleaae  the  mnltltade; 
scfltneand  nopoUte. 

Wartob. 

pMtl, 

italaooee, 

■  to  the  brasen  joket. 

Cbcecn. 

I  eoadeieaided  to  be  jocutmr 

•lOllHMOlf* 


:y,  V.  Ease, 
.  Cirmmstarice, 

ION,  PARTY. 

\  words  equally  suppose 
aany  persons,  and  their 
certain  views  different 
:  but  FACTION,  from 
denotes  on  activity  and 
tion  against  those  whose 
posed;  and  PAUTY, 
o  part  or  split,  expresses 
of  opinion. 

)arty  has  of  itself  no- 
liat  o(  faction  is  always 
without  distinction  of 
-  VideBoaaate: 


rank,  may  have  apurl^Miher  at  court 
or  in  the  army,  in  the  dty  or  in  lite- 
rature, without  being  hinuelf  imme- 
diately implicated  in  raising  it ;  but 
factions  are  alwaya  the  roMiit  of  ac- 
tive efforts :  one  may  have  a  party  for 
one's  merit  from  the  number  and  aMor 
of  one^s  friends ; .  bat  a  faction  19 
raised  by  busy  and  turbulent  spiriti 
for  their  own  purposes:  Rome  wit 
torn  by  the.  intestine  faciimti  «f 
Ceesar  and  Pompey;  France,  during 
the  Revolution,  was  sucoestively  «»• 
vemed  by  some  ruling  faction  whiek 
raised  it^lf  upon  the  ruins  of  that 
which  it  had  destroyed.  Faetiom  we 
not  so  prevalent  in  £ng]and  as  parii£^ 
omn^  to  the  peculiar  eiceUence  of  ch^ 
constitution ;  but  there  are  not  waot- 
ing  factious  spirits  who,  if  they  conki 
overturn  the  present  balance  ot  poller 
which  has  been  to  happily  obtained, 
would  have  an  opportunity  of  prac- 
tising  their  arts  alternately  on  the  high 
and  bw,  and  carrying  on  their 
schemes  by  the  aid  of  both.  Faeti&n 
is  the  demon  of  discord,  armed  widk 
the  power  to  do  endless  mischief,  and 
intent  alone  on  destroying  whateveir 
opposes  its  process;  woe  to  that 
state  into  which  it  has  found  an  en* 
trance :  party  spirit  may  show  itself 
in  noisy  debate;  but  while  it  keeps 
within  the  legitimate  bounds  of  oppo- 
sition, it  is  an  evil  that  must  be  en- 
dured. 


It  b  tbenrtleuBBhMioB  of  a  few  aitfcl 
iliat  thiit  brealB  a  people  lito  JketUmM,  nH 
dratvft  icferal  veH-OBBSlif  pcrtoMto  tMr  fBt«- 
est  bjr  a  spedooi  eoMin  tetMr  covatiyi 


Ai  MM  fofOMtlj  ktaane  cHtaent  li 
■oeieCke  by  their  putt  aad  ac^oMUoaii  i^p 
now  diKfa^iiirib  tkeaidfei  by  tke  waimCk  and 
Tlolenoe  wttk  which  they  eipoul  thafar  nepectlili 
jMiifiefc  JISDM^. 

FACTIOUS,  8BDITIOUS. 

FACTIOUS,  in  Latin  f^ionm 
from  facio  to  do.  sipiifies  the  tame  as 
busy  or  intenneddhng;  ready  to  take 
an  active  part  in  matters  not  of  one's 
own  immediate  concern. 

SEDITIOUS,  in  Latin  sedUionu^ 
signifies  prone  to  sedition  (v.  Insmr^ 
rection). 

Factious  is  an  epithet  to  cfaarao* 
terizc  the  tempers  of  men ;  seditiotii  cha« 
racterizes  their  conduct :  the  factioin 

**  FaetioB.  parti.** 


lAJL 


FACTOR. 


FACULTY. 


man  attempts  to  raise  himself  into  im- 
portance, he  aims  at  authority,  and 
seeks  to  interfere  in  the  measures  of 
government;  the  seditiaui  man  at- 
tempts to  excite  other<i,and  to  provoke 
their  resistance  to  established  autho- 
rity: the  first  wants  to  be  a  law-giver; 
the  second  does  not  hesitate  to  be  a 
law-breaker :  the  first  wants  to  direct 
the  state ;  the  second  to  overturn  it : 
the,/acfi(nf«man  is  mostly  in  possession 
of  either  power,  rank,  or  fortune ;  the 
teditiout  man  is  seldom  elex'ated  in 
station  or  circumstances  above  the 
mass  of  the  people,  llie  Roman  tri* 
bunes  were  in  general  little  better 
than  factiout  demagogues ;  such,  in 
ftct,  as  abound  in  all  republics :  Wat 
Tyler  was  a  sedUiaus  disturber  of  the 
peace.  Factious  is  mostly  applied  to 
individuals ;  teditious  is  employed  for 
bodies  of  men  :  hence  we  spoak  of  a 
Jactioui  nobleman,  a  teditious  multi- 
tude. 

pope  Hfcd  tt  tbii  time  (In  I7J9)  tmoof  tte 
KivAt  wich  tlua  RoepUoB  aDil  revprct  to  which 
kU  works  eatUledhiiD,asd  which  he  hkil  not  im- 
pared  bjr  anj  prif ate  mbcoaduct  or  /actioui 
fartlaltty.  Joiinmii. 

Fnikoo  h  coosIdtfTrd  (bj  the  mbiirtr;)  at 
mntly  a  fbrelca  power,  and  the  teditiou*  Eng- 
Uak  ob|j  at  a  doawrtic  fMtloa.  Bunur. 

FACTOR,    AGENT. 

THOL'Ciiliuth  these  tonus,  uccurding 
tu  their  origin,  imply  a  u)akerf>r  doer, 
yet,  ut  present,  they  have  u  dibtinct 
signification :  tlie  word  J'aclor  is  used 
in  a  limited,  and  the  word  af^cnt  in  a 
general  sense :  the  factor  only  buvs 
and  sells  on  the  account  of  others  ;  the 
ngent  transacts  every  sort  of  business 
in  general :  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers em^Xoy  factors  abroad  to  dis- 
pose of  goods  transiniited  \  lawyers 
are  frequently  employed  a<^  tificnts  in 
the  receipt  and  payment  of  money,  the 
transfer  of  estates,  and  various  other 
pecuniary  concerns. 

Their  drvotlon  (that  h  of  the  pnrltanlcal  reheU) 
■erred  til  along  bat  a«  an  iD»truinrat  to  their 
aTtrice,  H  u/iictor  or  nnder  agent  to  their  ex- 
tortioD.  Sonn. 

No  expectatkmi,  Indred,  were  th^n  formed 
fhM  imewhiK  a  dlract  appUcatkm  to  the  Krenrh 
Kflcidee,  throaeli  the  Agtmt  Gem-nl.  for  the 
humiliation  of  BOfvnisnt,  Dt'RKi. 

FACULTY,  ABILITY,  TALENT. 

FACULTY,  in  Latin  facullat, 
changed  irotn  facilUat  facility,  which 
(v.  Ease)  signifies  doableness,  or  the 


property  of  being  sUe  to  do  or  fario{ 
about  effects. 

ABILITY,  v.AbilUy. 

TALENT,  from  the  Latin  takntum, 
a  Greek  coin  exceeding  one  hundred 
pounds  sterling  in  value,  deri«*es  its 
figurative  signification  of  a  gift,  pos- 
session, or  power,  from  the  oie  our 
Saviour  has  made  of  it  in  more  than 
oneparable. 

Tne  common  idea  of  power  is  what 
renders  these  words  synonymoos: 
faculty  is  a  power  derived  from  na- 
ture; ability  may  be  deri^-ed  eitber 
from  ciroumstances  or  otherwise:  the 
faculty  is  a  permaoent  possession,  it 
'is  held  by  a  certain  tenure ;  the  MUf 
is  an  incidental  possession;  it  is 
whate\*er  we  have  while  we  have  it 
at  our  disposal,  but  it  ma^  vary  in 
degree  and  quality  with  times  asd 
seasons.  The  powers  of  seeing  and  hm^ 
ing  are  facvUies ;  health,  strength 
and  fortune,  are  abilities,  1\te  fo» 
culty  is  some  specific  power  which  is 
directed  to  one  sinf^e  object ;  itisths 
power  of  acting  according  to  a  bisb 
form:  the  ability  is  in  gcneruthd 
power  of  doing  }  the  faculty  tbcrefiui 
might,  in  the  strict  sense,  be  ooii8id«- 
cd  as  a  species  of  ability. 

A  man  uses  the  facukiet  with 
which  he  is  endowed ;  he  gives  acooit!- 
in<];  tu  his  ability:  the  fueulty  and 
talent  both  owe  their  being  to  natore; 
but  the  faculty  may  be  either  physktl 
or  mental;  the  talent  is  nltogetber 
mental :  thefaculty  of  speech,  and  the 
rational^ucn/Zy,  are  the  grand  miii> 
of  distinction  between  man  and  tbe 
bruta;  the  taletU  of  mimickry,  flf 
dramatic  acting,  and  of  iinitatioD  in 
f^encral,  is  what  distinguishes  onenin 
from  tho  other. 

Those  terms  are  oil  used  in  ths 
plural,  agreeably  to  the  above  explaoi- 
tiun :  the  faculties  include  all  ths 
endowments  of  body  or  mind,  whidi 
arc  the  inherent  properties  of  the 
being,  us  when  we  speak  of  a  man's 
rrtaming  his  facultifs,  or  having  his 
/hrt</^fe<  impaired:  the  n6i7i7f a  in- 
clude, in  toe  aggregate,  whatever  a 
man  is  able  to  do ;  hence  we  speak  of 
a  man's  abilities  in  speuking,  «^^ 
ing,  learning,  and  the  tike  :  talents 
are  the  particular  endowments  of  ths 
mind,  which  belong  to  the  individual ; 
hence  we  say,  the  talents  which  an 


FAILURE. 


US 


ninister  of  state  ore  dif- 
■e  which  qualify  a  man 

CMitf,«r  flovV  o«r«BeII, 
hoMM  aailom  dwell ; 
ifnfacitlUes  to  •km 
or  their  Makers  caic 

b  SB  vaeqpial  matcb  for  the 
NB-Tfchrftttdet  of  tli^  world. 

BuiB. 

f  firlmCfoflBKigt 

lib  DftTASS. 

p  FALL  SHORT, 
DBFICIJBNT. 

'rench  Jaillir^  German^ 
e  the  word  fkll,  comes 
31  folio  to  deceive^  and 
Ml  to  fall  or  decay. 
IS  the  result  of  actions 
lersoo  fails  in  his  un- 
.LL  SdORT  designates 
.nit  of  actions,  or  the 
;  a  person  falis  short 
ion,  or  in  his  account ; 
r  tkori  of  the  expecta- 
.  DEFICIENT  inRrks 

or  quality  of  objects ; 
fieknt  in  good  manners. 
(Dtly  fail  in  their  best 
*  want  of  knowing  ho\y 
r  abilities:  when  our 
ire  immoderate,  it  is  not 
oar  success  foils  short 

and  wislies:  there  is 
ch people  discover  tliem- 

more  deficient  than  iu 
try  eneagemcnts. 
1  he  deficient  arc  both 
the  characters  of  men  ; 
r  is  mostly  employed  for 
nduct^  the  latter  for  the 
.viour:  hence  a  man  is 
in  his  duty,  in  the  dis- 
obligations,  in  the  per- 
I  promise,  and  the  like ; 
'fuient  in  politeness,  in 
is  friends,  in  his  address. 
'  of  entering  a  room,  ana 


HUb^  laoffh  but  to  ImtrveC ;  or 
ii  In  this  point,  wben  my  mirth. 
MtHre,  tt  ikail  oerer  enx  to  bs 

AoBHOTf. 

B  my  oi^lnton  any  tbln!;  more 
•n  than  this  Imrtioct  In  animiN, 
bofii  ituoo,  aod^^  loflallf  Ij 

A«wo». 


Wblle  ftll  tnaikm  •peaks  tbe  pi«*>  dhlMs, 
b  tt  deficient  la  tho  msin  dei^a  I 


FAILING,  V.  Failure. 
FAILING,  V*  Imperfediwu 

FAILITRE,   FAILING. 

The  FAILURE  (o.  To  frit)  be* 
speaks  the  action,  or  the  result  oif  tha 
action;  the  FAILING  is  tbe  habit, 
or  the  habitual/oilifre  :  tbe  fonoMr  it 
said  of  our  umfertAings,  the  latter  of 
our  moral  character.  Th/tfaihtte  it 
opposed  to  the  toccess;  tSnefmiUmg 
to  the  perfectioa.  The  merchant  most 
be  prepared  for  frilurts  iu  hit  ipeciH 
lations;  the  statesman  Jotfaihim  in 
his  projects;  tbe  result  of  which 
depends  upon  ooDtingencies  that  ar» 
above  human  control.  With  ooryirt^ 
t;i^«,  however,  it  if  somewhat  diflR^ 
rent;  we  mutt  never  rest  Mtiified 
that  we  are  without  them,  nor  coo- 
tented  with  tbe  mere  Gonscioasness 
that  we  have  them. 

Thovgb  floow  vMettoM  of  tW  pefkloa  of 
rights  may  perbapa  bo  impated  to  bin  (Charlea 
I.).  tbrM  aie  mow  10  be  aacrlbnl  to  fbo  necevKj 
of  hh  iitoatlon«  tbaa  lo  mmj  jMure  In  the  lo- 
tegrity  or  bh  pttodpln.  Rime. 

Tbern  b  acarerty  mnyJktUng  of  mind  or  body, 
wbleh  ioataad  of  pcodactoy  iteme  aod  dtoeoa^ 
tent,  tts  oataral  efrcla,baa  MtoM  time  or  otber 
sUddeaed  vaattj  wttb  tbe  bepe  of  prake. 

JoanoK. 

FAILUREi   MISCARRIAGE, 
ABORTION. 

FAILURE  (v.  To  fail)  has  alwavs 
a  reference  to  tbe  agent  and  bis  cie- 
sign ;  MISCARRIAGE,  that  is,  tbe 
carrying  or  nnng  wrong,  b  applicaUe 
to    all   sublunary  concxros,  without 
reference   to   any  particular   agent; 
ABORTION,  fiom  the  Latin  aborior 
to  deviate  fiom  the  rise,  or  to  pass 
away  before  it  become  to  maturitT, 
is  in  the  proper  tense  applied  to  the 
process  or  animal  nature,  and  in  the 
hgurntive  sense,  to  the  thoughts  and 
designs  which  are  conceived  in  the 
mind. 

Failure  is  more  definite  in  its  sig- 
nification, and  limited  in  its  applica- 
Hon;  we  speak  of  the  failures  of 
individuals,  but  of  the  miscarriages  of 
nations  or  things :  the  failure  reflects 
on  the  person  so  as  to  excite  towards 
him  some  sentiment,  either  of  com- 
passion, dfspleaarure,  or  the  like ;  'the 
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FAITHFUL. 


FAITHLESS. 


A  breach  of  fidelity  attaches  disgrace 
to  the  indindaal ;  for  fidelity  is  due 
from  a  subiect  to  a  prince,  ur  from  a 
servant  to  his  master,  or  from  married 
people  one  to  another.  No  treaty 
can  be  made  with  him  who  will  keep 
Tiojaith ;  no  confidence  can  be  placed 
in  him  who  discovers  no  fidelity. 
The  Danes  kept  no  faith  with  the 
[English;  fashionable  husbands  and 
wives  in  the  present  day  seem  to  think 
tliere  is  no  fidelity  due  to  each  other. 

Tbe  pit  iCMMiiidt  with  tliriek*,  a  war  lueceeds 
For  bcctcb  of  pubUc  faith^  and  onezanpled 

Drydbh. 


IVhen  ooe  bean  of  Drpoes  vbo  upon  tbe 
death  of  tbrir  marten  ban|^  tbeimehe*  upon 
tbe  aeit  tree,  irbo  can  fotbear  wdmirinir  tbefr 
JUatHjh  though  It  exprciMft  imrif  in  m>  dreadftil 
a  mwum  l  Addimh. 

FAITHFUL,   TRUSTV. 

FAITHFUL  signifies  full  offaUh 
or  fidelity  (v.  Faith,  fidelity), 

TRUbTY  signifies  fit  or  worthy  to 
hetruited  (v.  Ikliej). 

Faithful  respects  the  principle  al- 
together; it  is  suited  to  all  relations 
and  stations,  public  and  private: 
trusty  includes  not  only  the  principle, 
but  the  mental  qualifications  in  gene- 
ral;  it  applies  to  tliose  in  whom  par- 
ticular trust  is  to  be  placed.  It  is 
the  part  of  a  Christian  lo  be  faithful 
to  all  his  engagements  ;  it  is  a  parti- 
cular excellence  in  a  servant  to  be 
trusty.  Faithful  is  applied  in  the 
improper  sense  to  an  unconscious 
agent;  trusty  may  he  applied  with 
equal  propriety  to  things  as  to  per- 
sons. We  may  speak  of  a  faithful 
sayine,  or  t^  faithful  picture ;  a  trusty 
swon^  or  a  trusty  weapon. 

What  ve  bear 
With  weaker  pa«loa  wIU  aSect  tbe  heart, 
Thaa  whea  ihe/aiU{ful  e>e  b«bokU  tbe  part. 

FaAjrcn. 

He  took  the  qalver  and  tbe  trusty  bow 

Afhitr  Qied  to  brar.  Dryden. 

Xhetlccdi  tbej  left  their  Cnwfjf  wrraDts  hold. 

Pops. 

FAITHLESS,    UNFAITHFUL. 

FAITHLESS  is  mostly  employed 
to  denote  a  breach  of  faith;  and 
UNFArrHFUL  to  mark  the  want  of 
fidelity  (r.  Faith,  fidelity).  The  former 
is  positive;  the  latter  is  rather  ne- 
gative, implying;  a  deficiency.  A 
prince,  a  government,  a  people,  or  an 
mdividual,  is  said  to  be  faithless  ;  a 


husband,  a  wife,  a  servant,  or  ant 
individual,  unfaithful,  Mefiiis  Tn^ 
fetius,  the  Alban  Dictator,  vsks  faith' 
leu  to  the  Roman  people  when  he 
withheld  his  assistance  in  tbe  battle, 
and  strove  to  go  over  to  the  enemy ; 
a  man  is  unfaithful  to  his  emplover, 
who  sees  him  injured  by  others  with- 
out doing  his  utmost  to  prevent  it. 
A  woman  is  faithless  to  her  hnsbtnd 
who  breaks  the  marriage  vow ;  she  b 
unfaithful  to  him  when  she  does  not 
discharge  the  duties  of  a  wife  to  the 
best  of  her  abilities. 

Tb#  virp  oT  men  and  moaarrh  of  the  aky 
Th*  advke  appfoT*d,  aod  bade  HiocrTa  ^ 
Dtawlve  the  trafoe,  aad  all  her  aitscoplfy 
To  make  the  hieach  tbe  JmUkUa  act  of  Tny. 


At  length  ripe  Tenpeance  oVr  their  head 
But  Jore  hiaaeirthe/iatMeM  raee 


If  e*er  with  lift?  1  qalt  the  Tnuaa  ptada. 
If  e*er  I  lee  mjr  ■li«  and  Hpoii«e  again. 
This  bow,  U9\fmtt/iful  to  my  Klorlont  arai, 
Broke  bj  my  hand  shall  feed  the  Maifaig 


FAITHLESS,    PBRFIDIOUS^ 
TREACHEROUS. 

FAFrHLESS  (y,  FaUhless)  U  tbege- 
neric  term,  the  rest  are  spedfic  terns; 
a  breach  of  f^ood  faith  is  expressed  bj 
them  all,  but  faithless  expresses  no 
more:  the  others  include  acctsioiy 
ideas  in  their  signification. 

PERFIDIOUS,  in  Latin  petfH^- 
siiSf  signifies  literally  breaking  thioag^ 
faith  in  a  great  degree,  and  now  in- 
plies  the  Edition  of  hostility  to  the 
breach  of  faith. 

TREACHEROUS,  most  probsbly 
changed  from  traitarouSf  comes  fron 
the  Latin  trado  tr>  betray,  and  sf- 
nifies  one  species  of  active  hostilt 
breach  of  faith. 

A  faithless  man  is  faithless  cdj 
for    his    own    interest;   a  perfidies 
man  is  expressly  so  to  the  injoryof 
another.    A   friend  is  faitklm  «bo 
consults   his   own   safety  in  time  of 
need ;  he  is  perfidious  if  he  profits  bj 
the  confidence  reposed  in  him  to  pk^ 
mischief  against  the  one  to  whom  bs 
has  made  vows  of  friendship.    FtiA^ 
leuness  does  not  suppose  any  piiti" 
cular  efforts  to  deceive ;  it  consists  of 
merely  violating  that  faith  which  the 
relation  pn>duoes  -,  perfidy  is  never  so 
complete  as   wlien   it  ms  most  e^ 


IBLBBI. 


FA£L. 


U9 


•4  tbo  .mask  of  sin- 
W  dmetu  his  friend 
f  ci faiihkttnesi :  bat 
F  perfidy  who  dniws 
Mtnt  in  or^er  to  eflact 

rotfy  ft  fiiUUm  but  a 
Ite  AMMnefi,  (hottgh 
loe,  it  nnluippily  not 
iv»  are  too  many  men 
Mil  of  their  most  im- 
Meatft;  bat  we  may 
ttor  of  heoianity,  that 
■■■J  imtanoes  of  per^ 
eadb  every  other  vice 
il  laakes  virtoe  iceelf 
»  own  base  purposes. 
Be  in  the  will  to  do ; 
lfco|^ther  in  the  thing 
Ihwcfete  heperfidiouM 
^^mehermu.  A  friend 
teoerer  he  evinces  liis 
\  it  taid  to  be  ireacMe" 


instance  in 
ft  llie  confidence  and 
her.  I  detect  a  man's 
mfduui  aims,  by  the 
b  lie  attempts  to  draw 

ate ;  I  am  made  ac-' 
b  treachery  not  before 

n^  confidence  is  be- 

iacrets  are  divulged. 
nd  we  may  be  trwhp 
iMg  perfidious.  Per^ 
m  nostly  between  in^ 
I  rather  a  breach  of 
ilkf  fidelity)  than  of 
f  on  the  other  hand 
9t  of  private  or  public 
at  may  be  both  perfi- 
henmsto  his  master; 
I  ireeekdfofiu,  but  not 
dt  bis  country. 
lat  in  the  8outb  Sea 
I  chief  wants  a  human 
fioeit  wili  sometimes 
md»  or  relations  to 

when  they  take  the 
mddenly  falling  upon 
Hohkig  them  :  here  is 
Kfividoal  who  acts  this 
,  irceekery  in  tihe  act 
fli  who  is  mardered. 
jkomter  of  Falerii  de- 
bars to  Camillos,  he 
tretieheiff  in  the  act, 
owards  those  who  had 
■oe  in  him.  When 
id  the  Sabine  woomb 


to  be  seited,  it  wat  ah  act  of  tuMcAefyy 
but  not  of  perfidy ;  so  in  like  man- 
noTy  when  the  daaghter  of  Tarpeius 
opened  the  gatta  of  the  Roman  citadel 
to  the  enemy. 

Old  Prtw,  ftnt^l  <rt>>  —111  final, 
Thiibapleii  Pq^f4$m  to  TkntUmai^ 
Fmm  Boite  Aod  Uowlts  Md  4MttweOm  wai^ 
CBMwiltffd  S»  tfi»  Jkttkktt  ^Wif ■  twi^ 

Wheoa  Maid  li  tataed  tBtoaa 
world  It  i«it  eo«Hk  to  aenne  tt« 
vcMoTite  «eBd,itfWr  tliu  Iko 
of  the  penoa  wko  cMftlsd  ki  Um* 

SbaU  thn  tke  Gttdam  fly,  oh  din  4I«mo! 
Aad  leave  nap aakkM  fUs  pn^fiUniM  laee  !  Povp. 

Aad  bad  aot  HaavVi  <iw  fUl  aTTloy  dprfgtf^ 
Bnoagfc  was  laid  aad  doao  If  loiptra  a  ftattar 

Briadt 
Then  bad  oar  laacM  pleic*d  tba  tremdfrmu 

wood. 
And  lUaa  tomn^  and  MsB*k  aavlr%  Mood. 

pai 


J.  tba 


FALL,  OOVniVALL,  mUIll. 

FALL  and  DOWNFALL^  fipont 
the  German /SilfsMy  hat  the  tame  de> 
rivation  as  (Sal  (v.  Tefiafy 

RUIN,  «.  IVitraelMm. 

Whether  afplwd  to  phvsical  ob« 
jectt  or  the  oomtidoo  of  persont, 
fall  eapiesset  leit  than  Soofitfidl,  and 
this  less  than  rum*  The  faii  appliet 
to  that  which  it  tveot;  the  dotmkU 
to  that  which  it  elevated :  every  thing 
ivhich  is  set  up,  although  at  trifling  as 
a  stick,  may  have  ufall ;  hot  we  speak 
of  the  dtmmfaU  of  the  loftiest  trees  or 
the  tallest  smrtt.  The  fall  roav  be 
attended  witn  more  or  lett  mitciiie^ 
or  even  with  ■one  at  all}  bat  the 
domttfaU  aad  the  mm  are  accom- 
panied with  the  dittoliitMa  of  the 
bodies  that /all.  The  hlshara^^odj 
is  raised,  aad  tha  ytattr  the  art  thai 
is  employed  10  tM^Cmotiire^  the  com* 
pleaterdbeA»ii/W;  the  greater  the 
stnictore  the  more  extended  the  mia. 
In  the  figurative  appUca^on  we  may 
speak  of  the  y»ll  of  man  iroin  a  tUiM 
of  innocence,  a  state  of  ease»  or  a 


state  of  protperi 
from  grsatnettor 
recover  from  his 
is  commonly 


or  his  downfiUl 
nmk.  He  may 
buthisc2aapi|^M 
tvf  die  entire 


ruin  of  his  ooocems,  and  often  of 
himself.  The  /all  of  kingdoms,  and 
the  daen^all  ofetapu^t  ddusC  alf^ayt 
be  succeeded  by  their  rata  as  an 
inevitable  retnk. 

Tbojbli  oTUaca. 
TWfattjofaattaai,  aailka«ra*«f 
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FALL. 


FALLACY. 


Mof*  not  the  win,  who,  from  the  world  «cap*d« 
To  nataie^  Toke  attouU.  Aoduom, 

HiHorlefl  of  the  49Wf\faU  of  enplret  are  fwd 
with  trtDqnlllitjr,  Johmson. 

Old  »fe  miau  open  aa  fli-tpent  y  nth  like  fire 
vpon  a  rotten  hoaie;  it  wa*  rotten  before,  and 
must  h^ft/kilen  of  ileetf ;  ao  that  it  Is  no  BM>re 
than  one  ruin  piereatlBg  another.  Sootn. 

TO   FALL,   DROP,   DROOP|  SINK, 
TUMBLE. 

FALL,  17.  Fall. 

DROP  and  DROOP,  in  German 
ttropftnf  loir  German,  &c.  druppen^ 
is  an  onomatopeia  of  the  falling  of  a 
drop, 

oINKy  in  German  sinken,  is  an 
intensive  of  tiegen  to  incline  down- 
ward. 

TUMBLE,  in  German  tummeln, 
is  an  intensive  of  Utumeln  to  reel 
backwards  and  forwards. 

Fall  is  the  generic,  the  rest  specific 
tenns :  to  drop  is  to  fall  suddenly ; 
to  droop  is  to  drop  in  part ;  to  »ink  is 
to  fall  gradually ;  to  tumble  is  to  fall 
awkwardly  or  contrary  to  tlie  usual 
mode.  In  cataracts  the  wnierfalU 
perpetually  and  in  a  mass  ;  in  rain  it 
drops  partially;  in  ponds  the  water 
sinks  low.  The  hcaa  droops^  but  the 
body  vMLyfall  or  drop  from  a  height, 
it  may  sink  down  to  the  earthy  it  may 
tumble  by  accident. 

Fallf  dropf  and  sink,  are  employed 
in  a  moral  sense ;  droop  in  the  physical 
sense.  A  person  falls  from  a  state  of 
prosperity  ;  words  drop  from  the  lips, 
and  sink  into  the  heart.  Com,  or  the 
price  olL  corn,  falls  ;  a  subject  drops  ;  a 
person  sinks  into  poverty  or  in  the 
estimation  of  the  world. 

Y*d  come  it  win,  the  day  decreed  bj  fatet, 
(How  mj  heart  trfmblee,while  mj  tongue  relate* !) 
The  day  when  thoo.  Imperial  Troy !  mnvt  bend. 
And  lee  thy  warriors  ./bi^  and  glorlee  end.  Pope. 

The  wounded  binl,  ere  yet  «he  breathed  her  hut, 
IVIth  flaKgloK  vinga  alighted  on  the  mast, 
A  moment  hunf,  and  spread  her  piniom  there. 
Then  ■nddcB  dnpt  and  left  her  life  in  air.  Poem, 

Thrice  DMo  tried  to  raiie  her  drooping  bead. 
And  fainting,  thrice/;^  gfofniog  on  the  bed. 

Dry  MX. 

Dewa  fmt*  the  priest;  the  purple  hand  of  death 
CloiPd  his  dim  e)e*   end  fite  sappreisM  hia 
breath.  Poru. 

h'allon  his  aoele  dropt  the  pondVons  stone. 
Bust  the  strong  nerves,  and  cru<ibM  the  solid 


FALLACIOUS,    DECEITFUL, 
FRAUDULENT. 

FALLACIOUS  comes  from  tlit 
lAtinfallax  wad  f alio  to  deceive,  sigr 
nifying  the  property  of  misleading. 

DECEITFUL,  v.  To  deceht, 

FRAUDULENT  signifies  after  tht 
manner  of  9, fraud. 

The  fallaciom  has  respect  to  false- 
hood in  opinion ;    deceitful  to  tint 
which  is  externally  false:  our  bopei 
are  o^enfallacioui  ;  the  appeanmces 
of  things  are  often  deceitful.   Failed' 
ous,  as  characteristic  of  the  iiuDd,ei- 
eludes  the  idea  of  design ;  deoatfsl 
excludes  the  idea  of  mistake  \fraiiar 
lent  is  a  gross  species  of  the  deceitfki 
It  is  a  fallacious  idea  for  any  one  to 
imagine  that  die  faults  of  otoen  cao 
serve  as  any  extenuation  of  his  own; 
it  is  a  deceilful  mode  of  acting  for  sdt 
one  to  advise  another  to  dotimt  whicl 
he  would  not  do  himself;  it  \%Jreid»' 
lent  to  attempt  to  get  money  ti^iBeu* 
of  a  falsehood. 

But  when  Ulysees,  wtth^kOterieitf  «li, 
Had  made  Imprersion  on  the  peopled  haHlii 
And  foisM  a  tieasoa  In  oqr  pntfoali  naae, 
My  kiaiman  felL  DiTSis. 

8uefa  Is  the  power  which  the  snphMiyif  «li^ 
lofe  egerciscs  over  us,  that  nlmoil  eteiy  set  ■>* 
be  aanred  ha  neasaKs  htewir  hy  a  imf^ 
seale. 


Ill  fated  Parts!  sUve  to 

As  smooth  of  faoe  aa  frmuSMlmU.  ef  ahrf. 


FM. 


SaptaM  he  tumbUt  on  the  crlmion*d  nands.  Pont. 
TO  FALL  SHORT,   V,  Tofa'lL 


FALLACY,   DELUSION,  ILLU- 
SION. 

The  FALLACY  (v.  FuUmims)  » 
commonly  the  act  of  some  consdotf 
agent,  and  includes  an  intentioB  to 
tieceive ;  the  DELUSION  {v.  R  i»- 
ceive)  and  ILLUSION  may  be  tfai 
work  of  inanimate  oljecti,  Vc  f**^ 
deavour  to  detect  tht  falltcf^^ 
lies  concealed  in  a  propositwa-  ** 
endeavour  to  remove  the  irlM"^ 
which  the  judgement  has  been  ti* 
posed;  and  to  dissipate  the  a//ssM"  ^ 
which  the  senses  or  fancy  are  liibk' 

In  all  the  reasonings  of  free-tbinken 
there  are /a//acies  against  which  a  isaB 
cannot  always  be  on  his  guard.  Tbt 
ignorant  are  |>erpetually  exposed  to 
delusions  when  they  attempt  to  specu- 
late on  matters  oi  opinion  :  anonpt 
the  most  serious  of  these  deluiiM*  ** 
may  reckon  that  of  substituting  tbeit 


ySABfE. 


I  >  * 


FAME* 
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«liiigi  for  the  operatiom  of  Oi- 
rttoe.  Tlie  ideas  of  ghosts  and 
tioas  are  mostly  attributable  to 
IMU  of  the  senses  and  the  imar 


▼irciniitfli 


f  JkUaep  9mi  m§kkik»'      Aiid 


BM  Om  ftatWIMf 


Tht  vtM  iadi  pmUtt  ntVBt  !■  pnit. 
Ike  ftstiar  ta./lniM. 

Row  i0tt  a  piMw  Md  an  tlM  moBOff^, 
RWoife  WM  Md  WwlMif  rtiftMi  rkt^ 


I  ttf 


wak  4e<Mtl»e  l%kl; 

ftMl    Ul 


hcfB  ki  tW 


rAMBy   ESPORT,  RUMOUR^ 
HBARSAT. 

FAM£  (v.  Fame)  has  a  reference  to 
the  thilifc  which  gives  birth  to  it ;  it  goes 
abont  of  itsdf  without  anv  appaieot 
instrumentality.  The  REPORT;  from 
re  and  porta,  to  carry  back,  or  away 
from  an  olgect,  has  always  a  refertaoa 
to  the  rqporfer.  RUMCfUR,  in  Latin 
rumor  fiom  rao  to  rush  or  to  flow,  has 
a  reftfeooe  to  the  flying  nature  of 
words  that  are  carried ;  it  is  therefore 
property  a  flying  rcpovf.  HEARSAY 
refers  to  the  receiver  of  that  which  ia 
said :  it'is  limited  thnefbre  to  a  small 
number  ofqieakersy  or  reporters.  Tho 
fame  serves  to  form  or  establish  a  cha- 
racter either  of  a  person  or  a  thing; 
it  will  be  good  or  bad  accordiiia  to 
drcnmstances ;  fhe/ame  of  onr  &vi» 
onr*s  numdes  went  abroad  through 
the  land  :'tlie  nfort  serves  to  commu- 
nicate information  of  events ;  it  may 
be  more  or  less  correct  accordii^  to 
the  veradty  or  authenticity  of  the  r^- 
porter;  reportt  of  victories  mostly 
b  established ;  and  he  has  got  ||^  precede  the  official  confirmation :  the 


laSBOODy  V.  Fiction. 
unrooD,  t^  Uniruthn 
yurtf  V,  Untruth. 
fALTBR,  V.  To  hesitate. 

^    RXPITTATIONi    RENOWN. 

IIB»  fiom  the  Greek  ^f^t  to 
I  the  most  noisy  and  uncer- 
U  rests  upon  report :  REPU- 
GN (v.  Ckaracter,  reputation) 
It  and  solid ;  it  lies  more  in  the 
i^  and  is  derived  from  obser- 

IIOWN^  in  French  reaoaaa^, 
aai  a  name,  signifies  the  rever- 
•  of  a  name ;  it  is  as  loud  as 
art  more  substantial  and  better 
d:  hence  we  say  that  a  per- 
is gone  abroad ;  his  repu^ 


\$  may  be  applied  to  any  object, 
lad,  or  indifferent;  reputatum  is 
1  only  to  real  eminence  in  some 
ntnt;  renown  is  employed 
r  aatraordinary  men  and  bril- 
iploits.  ,  The  fame  of  a  quack 
s  spread  among  the  ignorant 
ida  by  means  of  a  lucky  cure ; 
trntatum  of  a  physician  rests 
na  tried  skill  and  known  expe* 
,  the  renown  of  a  general  is 
Moad  to  the  magnitude  of  his 
leaants. 

vtt  Afric  In  hl»  fame  ilall  J«io, 
Mr  ■bora  hit  conqamitB  vhaU  oomIm, 

DRVMIb 

aoibClm  approsclied  Addtaoa,  when 

mU»H  of  tiirir  wM  tnt  brouiht  timn 

vbb  the  re»pivt  due  to  %  man  whom 

Nve  ftckiHmledgsd.  Johkmit. 

MMltlated  ((ovcramentt  haifft  «lvtyt 
fntemkm  of  m  ph>«tclto  both  honoar- 
Uomer^  Mackaoa  mad 


rumor  serves  the  purposes  of  fictioo  ; 
it  is  more  or  less  vague^  according  to 
the  temper  of  the  times  and  the  nature 
of  the  events ;  every  battle  gives  rise 
to  a  thonsand  raiaorf ;  the  Aeareay 
serves  for  infbimation  or  inacAictiQny 
and  is  seldom  so  inoorrsct  as  it  is  fii- 
mifiar. 


apiae  Mjr  f wSim  worn  wwMi,  i*wif  m  riib^ 
a,^bin#  to  hnya»  Chia  to  cm  lei« 

MnuTOv. 

4iytatelitopatb« 
words  t*  ■■  wUcb  I  wnm  wr^lm,  Md  what 
creda  Cmmr  aaj  glvt  to  Mdi  rifpoftt,  tbcw  m« 
poioti  Ut  whteh  tt  to  bf  ao  wanm  la  mj  povar 
to  toaanNiabl% 

MBtKonS  liRRBs  or  Cic 

Vior  which  of  joa  will  Hoy 
The  voat  of  iNiriBff,  wbM  load  rum»mr 
ap«alii? 

What  laSaaaco  caa  a  aiotbar  baro  evw  a 
daafhtfT,  lima  wbon  ntaiple  tto  daafAter  caa 
ool  J  faavo  ktttrmjf  biirilu  f 


FAMILIAR,  V.  Conversant. 

Si  Q  % 
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FAMILY. 


FAMILY. 


FAMILIAR,  V.  Free. 
FAMILIARITY,  v.  Acquaintance^ 

FAMILY,   HO0SB,  LINBAGE, 
RACB. 

Divisions  of  men,  according  to 
some  rule  of  relationship  or  coouexion, 
is  the  common  idea  in  these  terms. 

FAM[TT  is  the  most  general  in  its 
import,  from  tlie  Latin  fumilia  a 
iVLmWj,  famulus  a  servant,  in  Greek 
•viXa  an  assembly,  and  the  Hebrew 
omal  to  labor;  it  is  applicable  to  those 
who  are  bound  together  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  dependance. 

HOUSE  figuratively  denotes  thosa 
who  live  in  the  same  kouse^  and  is 
commonly  extended  in  its  signification 
to  all  that  passes  under  the  same  roof: 
hence  we  rather  say  that  a  woman  ma- 
nages her  family ;  that  a  man  rules 
his  house.  The  family  is  considered 
as  to  its  relationships;  the  number, 
union,  condition  and  quality  of  its 
members:  the  house  is  considered 
more  as  to  what  is  transacted  within 
4ts  walls.  We  speak  of  a  numerous 
family^  a  unitad  or  affectionateyaini/^, 
a  mercantile  house ;  the  house  (mean- 
ing the  members  of  the  house  of  par- 
liament). If  a  man  cannot  find  hap- 
piness in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  he 
will  seek  for  it  in  vain  elsewhere :  the 
credit  of  a  house  is  to  be  kept  up  only 
by  prompt  payments. 

In  an  extended  application  of  these 
words  they  are  made  to  designate  the 
quality  of  the  individual,  in  which 
case  family  bears  tlie  same  familiar 
and  irtdiscriminate  sense  as  before: 
house  is  employed  as  a  term  of  gran- 
deur. *  When  we  consider  the  fdliily 
in  its  domestic  relations,  in  its  habits, 
manners,  '  connexions,  and  circum- 
stances, we  speak  of  a  genteeiyamt (y, 


say  likewise  that  he  is  of  a  certain 
house ;  but  to  say  that  be  is  of  no 
houMe  woold  be  superfluous,  f  In  i«- 
publics  there  are^/amtViVf  bat  not  houses, 
because  there  is  no  nobility;  in  China 
likewise,  where  the  private  virtues  only 
distingtiisb  the  individoal  or  his  fk- 
vnily,  the  term  haute  is  altogether  in- 
applicable. 


Tb  lire  IB  a  JkmU^  when  Aere 
hnut  tnd  u  mtnj  food  •troof 
•Mt»  aad  |»  have  a  ^mtm  In  that 
heart,  fa  each  ft  ftaie  wi 
hear  of  without  ieallBf  the 


h  hum 


Ad  eiaptj  tMm  of  a  giaat  ^ 
tnie  that  k  scarce  coAenlhler 

The  priocN  cT  the  ftewie  oT  TMtov  W^ 

b>  the  vifoar  af  BHr  adataiitrftthMi,  paiUrli 
the  concnrmce  of  fkvorahle  rfireiMiiftm.  M 
hisen  able  to  eKaMiih  a  noiw  nsnlar  ^g^m  € 
irovemmeBt 


Fondly  indadea  in  it  every  cnvun- 
stance  of  connexion  and  lelatiomUp; 
LINEAGE  respects  only  coosn- 
guinity :  family  is  emplo^red  DMStly  fo 
those  who  are  coeval ;  Unemge  is  gcoe* 
ndly  used  for  those  who  have  goes 
before.  When  the  Athenian  gneril 
Iphicrates,  son  of  a  riioemaker,  wis 
reproached  bv  Hennodius  with  las 
birth,  he  said,  I  had  rather  be  iht 
first  thanthebst  of  my /omi/^:  Daiid 
was  of  the  lineage  of  Abranam,  in^ 
our  Saviour  was  of  the  Ikteagem 
«  David.  ^ 

RACE,  from  the  Latin  radix  a  net) 
denotes  the  ori^n  or  that  wfaicfa  ooo- 
stitutes  their  onginai  point  of  resem- 
blance. Ayimii§r  supposes  the  doMsc 
alliance;  a  race  supposes  no  doier 
oonneiion  than  what  a  cotmnon  pm* 
perty  creates.  Family  is  oonfiDeo  t» 
a  comparatively  small  mmiber:  race 
is  a  term  of  extensive  import,  iadod- 
ing  all  mankind,  as  the  haaMi  ran,- 
or  particular  natioaa,  as  the  rattcif 


a  respectable/dbii/j^,  the  royal/awti/y ;  ^  particular  nationa,  as  t 

but  when  we  consider  it  with  regard  S^nth-sea  islehders ;  or  a  , 

to  its  political  and  civil  distinctions^  f^"'^  ^  7«  '^^  ^  t*^«  HeradidM: 

its  titles  and  its  power,  then  we  de-  "^^  Hercules  sprang  a  rwx  ofjwws. 


Dommate  it  a  house,  85*80  illustrious 
house ;  the  house  of  Bourbon,  of  Bruns- 
wick, or  of  Hanover;  the  imperial 
house  of  Austria.  Any  subject  may 
belong  to  an  ancient  or  noble  family  : 
princes  are  said  to  be  descended  from 
ancient  houses.  A  man  is  said  to  be 
of  family  or  of  no  family :  we  may 

«  Vide  Abb^Glrards  **  Faallle,  nuUHM." 


A  natloB  pvoperij  liirBllea  a  gmc  wmka^ 
famtHn  tefved  from  the  taaie  hlood,  Wn  h 
the  mmn  country,  aad  INfaifr  vadev  the  itae  p* 
tem ineut  nd  dfil  eomtttathNMi. 


We  waat  Bot  cities,  nor  SfclKaa  eowb^ 
When  hlnr  Acettei  lYq^  Umemgt ' 

Kor  koowi  our  joalh  of  nobleet  raee, 

To  mooDt  the  muBcM  Mad  «r  ufe  the  ctace; 

f  Ahhi  Roahaad :  ••  lUeeb  Uaein  f^Bllte, 


FAIKHJ8. 


FANcmn;.,      45s 


I  Pi  nB  9tui  wis  of  vtot^ 

9i^   CSJUEBRATBO,   RB- 
ryaD>|    ILLUSTRIOUS. 

yUS  siipiifiet  littfall^r  having 
die  came  of  fame;  it  19  t^n 

0  ibM  wbich  causes  a  noise  or 

1  to  that  which  is  talked  of^ 
jpOQi  discussed,  and  thonght 
m(  which  IS  reported  of  far 

ito  that  which  is  circulated 
renks  and  orderf  of  meu. 
P^7£J>  si^fies  literally 
memdi^lij  a  celebratiw 
ML  and  is  applicable  to  that 
ynosed  and  nonored  with  so- 

IWNBD  ffgDifies  literally 
I  of  emamei  and  is  apph- 
Ma^ver  extends  the  namei 
I  tlie  name  to  be  often  re- 

tlRXOUS   signifies   literalW 

or  ghres  a  lustre :  it  19  appll- 
vhaCeyer  confers  disnity. 
|0  Is  a  term  of  indefinite  im- 

OOOteys  of  itself  frequently 
ddor  nor  c^shonor,  since  it  is 
Ifcidifferently  as  an  epithet  for 
ralteworthy  or  otherwise ;  it 
ij  one  of  these  terms  which 
Md  in  a  bad  sense.  The 
o'  IB  a  gradually  good  sense. 
diitkrattd  is  founded  upon 
1  the  d'lspli^  of  talent  in  the 
idenoes ;  it  gains  the  subject 

the   naufwnei   is    founded 
>  possession  of  rare  or  extra- 

qoalitiesy  upon  successful 
fUid  an  accordance  with 
onion;  it  brings  great  honor 
bD  die  subject :  the  ilhatriom 
d}»foajpo9e  solid  qualities 
3t  only  flbder||pe  known  but 
ibed;  it  ensnras  r^ard  and 
n. 

ion  may  be  famoui  for  his  eo- 
m%  celebrated  as  an  artist, 
.  or  a  pl^er;  renowned  as  a 
or  a  statdnnan  j  illustrunuBa 

a  statesman,  or  a  senator. 
■id  of  Orleans,  who  was  de- 
Ae  Englisl^Md  idoli^d  by 
ca.  It  equaily /omoia  m  both 
Am  are  ceJekmied  aothors 

oeqppre  eren  in  that  which 


is  cenfurable,  wpqld  endanger  one's 
reputation.  The  rewmmed  heroes  of 
antiquity  have,  by  the  perusal  of  their 
exploits,  ipven  birth  to  a  race  of 
modem  heroef  not  inferior  to  them- 
^Ives.  Prince^  may  shine  in  their 
life-time,  but  they  qannot  render  them- 
selvei  iUntfrkui  to  posterity  except 
by  the  oiopoments  of  goodness  and 
wisdom  wUob  they  letve  after  them. 

thwul^i  eiwetpierow  «k«  vwwiaMrtwwiliv 

%m»H  t^  ml  M  Vt^*  AsH^ik 

WkOfi  I  WW  ifi  tM>  IWMd  My  MufurA 

mptit  «|tk  m  ■wtl>  dlUfnee  tq  toy  fCMfn  ; 
tnt  ClMn  tcf0  vcty' prac  CRwnaNitf  tnoki  OTiMir  n 


tlM 


Ouiof  aai  fbnea  INI  ie  wwiW  «»nM. 

FANCIFUL  iigmflee  fbll  otfimtf 
(r.  CoMceft).        . 

FANTASTICAL  assnifies  belong 
ing  to  the  phantasy,  which  is  the  im- 
mediate derivative  ih>m  the  Greek. 

WHIMSICAL  signifies  either  fiko 
a  whim,  or  having  a  whim. 

CAPRICIOUS  ^ifies  having  ok 
price. 

Waneifid  MndfiniaHioai  are  bott 
emploTed  for  persons  and  tilings; 
tMumeat  and  eaiprkB  is  mostly  eplr 
ployed  ilbr  persons,  or  what  is  pep- 
soual.  Fitm^klf  in  regard  to  persons. 
Is  said  of  tnat  winch  is  irre^qlar  in 
the  taste  or  jodsenient ;  Jmiadicai  Ib 
said  of  that  which  violates  aH  pro- 
priety, M  well  as  rsgnlarityi  the 
former  may  consist  of  a  simile  devtap 
tion  finm  rule;  the  latter  is  some- 
thing extravagant.  A  person  may, 
therefbre,  sometimes  be  advantage- 
ously ^ncil'v/,  although  be  can  never 
be  /(Mtaifica/  but  to  his  discredit, 
lively  minds  will  be  fancyul  in  the 
choice  of  their  dress,  fumitore,  or 
equipage :  the  afiectation  of  siogolarity 
freouendy  rsnders  peonle  fmUmtHemi 
in  tneir  manners  as  weU«i  their  dress. 


ioif 


fanciful; 


FANCY. 


Fanciful  is  said  mostly  in  regard 
to  errors  of  opiniou  or  taste ;  it  springs 
from  an  aberration  of  the  mind :  whim» 
sical  is  a  species  of  the  fanciful  in 
regard  to  one's  likes  or  ciislikes:  car 
priciaus  respects  errors  of  temper,  or 
irregularities  of  feeling.    The/anciful 
does  not  necessarily  imply  instability; 
but  the  capricious  excludes  the  idea  of 
fixedness.  One  isfancifj^l  by  attaching 
a  reality  to  that  which  only  passes  in 
one's  own  mind ;  one  is  whimsical  in 
the  inventions  of  the  fancy;  one  is 
capricious  by  acting  and  judging  with- 
out rule  or  reason  in  that  which  admits 
of  both.    A  person  discovers  himself 
to  be^a/ici/i// who  makes  difficulties 
and  objections  which  have  no  founda- 
tion in  the  external  object,  but  in  his 
own  mind ;  he  discovers  himself  to  be 
capricious  when  he  likes  and  dislikes 
the  same  thing  in  <^uick  succession  ; 
he  discovers  himsclt  to  be  whimiical 
who  falls  upon  unaccountable  modes, 
and   imagines   unaccountable  things... 
Sick  persons  are  apt  to  be  fanciful  in 
their  food  ;  females,  whose  minds  are 
not  well  disciplined,  arc  apt  to  be  ca- 
pricious ;  the  English  have  the  cha- 
racter of  being  a   whimsical  nation. 
In  application  to  things,   the   terms 
fanciful   and  fantastical  preserve  a 
similar  distinction;   what  \^  fanciful 
may  be  the  real  and  just  combination 
of  a  well  regulated  fancy,  or  the  un- 
real   combination  of  a   distempered 
fancy  ;  the  fantastical  is  not  only  the 
unreal,  but  the  distorted  combination 
of  a  disordered  fancy.    The  drapery 
in  sculpture  or  paintiue  may  htfanO" 
fully  disposed;  but  the  airiness  and 
showiness  which  would  not  be  becom- 
ing even  in  the  dress  of  a  young  female, 
would  be  fantastical  in  that  of  an  old 
woman. 

Then  b  sometbln;  rery  rabllme,  tboogh  vny 
/«nc(/W,  Id  PUto*i  dtMrlptioo  of  tlte  Sapreme 
BeiBf,  that,*  *«  Untb  to  bit  bodjr,  and  lifht  hto 
■baflow."  AnonoN. 

The  Eogiikh  are  natanlly^ncfftil.  Addum. 

Metbiokfl  hwolc  porsj,  till  dov, 

LJlce  watusfiMtaiitic  fkir;)'  iftod  (Ud  ihow. 

Cowur. 

'T'li  tbli  esalted  power,  whose  ImsliMMi  liei 
1o  Donnenae  and  fmpoMibllitlei : 
Tbl«  made  a  whimtieal  pliiloaopher 
Before  the  apacioaa  world  a  tab  prefer. 


FANCY,   V.  CoffUxit. 

FANCY,    IMAGINATION. 

Frobt  what  has  already  been  said 
on  FANCY  (v.  Conceit  Bxid fanciful), 
the  distinction  between  it  and  IMA- 
G  [NATION,  OS  operations  of  thought^ 
will  be  obvious.  Fancy,  considmd 
as  a  power,  simply  brings  the  object 
to  the  mind,  or  makes  it  appear;  but 
imaginatioHf  firom  imege^  in  Latio 
imago,  or  imitago,   or  imitatio,  is  a 

{)owcr  which  presents  the  images  or 
ikenesses  of  things.   Tbe^nry,  there- 
fore, only  employs  jjiself  about  thiop 
without  regarding  their  nature;  but 
the  imagination  aims  at  tracing  t  k- 
semblance,  and  gettini;  a  troe  oopj. 
Tht  fancy  consequently  forms  coam- 
nations,  either  real  or  unreal,  as  chaoct 
may  direct;    but  the  imagiHoiiim  is 
seldomer  led  astray.    The  fancy  is 
busy  in  dreams,  or  when  the  misd  is 
in  a  disordered  state ;  but  the  im|>- 
nation  is  supposed  to  act  when  S» 
intellectual   powers  are  in  full  play. 
The  fancy  is  employed  on  light  aod 
trivial  objects^  wnich  are  present  tQ 
the  senses;    the    imaginaium  soori 
above  all  vulgar  objects,  and  caniei 
us  from  the  world  of  matter  into  the 
world  of  spirits,  from  time  present  to. 
the  time  to  come.      A  pnliiner  o( 
mantua-maker  may  employ  her  foMCj^ 
in  the  decorations  of  a  cap  orgpwn; 
but  tlie   poet's   imagination  £picts 
every  thing  grand,  every  thing  oold| 
and  every  thing  remote. 

Although  Mr.  Addison  has  thooght 
proper,  for  his  convenience,  to  use  the 
words  fancy  and  imagination  prooiis- 
cuously  when  writing  on  this  subject, 
yet  the  distinction,  as  above  poioted 
out,  has  been  observed  both  in  &ini- 
liar  discourse  and  in  writing.  We  say 
that  we  fanct^uot  tliat  we  imagiM^ 
that  we  see  or  hear  something;  the 
pleasures  of  the  imagination,  not  of 
the  yancy. 

There  was  a  eertaio  ladj  of  thia  aliy  ibft 
who  was  ferj  actire  In  this  aolenalt j :  her  i 
was  Amy. 


Manj  of  the  pretended  frtadsblps  of  jonth 
are  foaaded  on  egprietoma  liking^ 


And  as  imaglmation  bodies  forth 

The  forms  of  things  ankaowa,  the  peetH  pea 

Toms  them  to  shapei^  SaAnntAii* 

Phllesopbj !  I  nj,  and  eaH  tt  He; 
For  whatwiete  the  paiBter^/«My  he, 
Itamalevlrtaeseeautoma.    .  Cowicr« 

Whaleser  be  Us  salgect,  Mflbn  acfer  faib  to 
in  the  imoff MtiM,  JosMoi. 


VARBIEIl. 


FASHION. 
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toUi 


MMstaKtolC* 


tof: 


««9taMni  villi  chtaMic»  ci 


rAflncAity  V.  FmdfkL 


WAWS^  FBOTUION. 

i^  Unom  thd  Gerauui /bAr^  to 
^  ttjpiifies  in  general  the  oon- 
r  linii|  tlml  oomei  to  one. 
inCBIONyfrom  provMley  aigni- 
Ungprovided  for  one. 
I  teems  are  alike^  employed  hr 
wuj  ooDoeme  of  life,  and  may 
B  wed  in  the  limited  sense  for 
I  one  procures^  or  in  general 
aver  necessary  or  convenience 
rad:  to  the  term  fare  is  an- 
m  idea  of  accident ;  provision 
Aat  of  desif^n :  a  traveller  on 
tiiMDt  must  frequently  be  con- 
Ml  bnmbleyiirf ,  nnless  he  has 
nBtkm  of  carrying  his  provi^ 
kblum. 

at  Iml  villi  nw  fiBi(rt  jiniv  mw. 
Mid  cvis  **A  CKWB,  ihall  he  jov 
nSi  PmTomi. 

• 

4  Mtfw  waaden  tbroagli  the  skleia 
hefWHuidsbadjfonnC  Sies; 
l^ttaU  braod,  toitnKC,  ud  •docativ 
jyietiiitu  fcr  tlw  fWtnw  ftato. 

DavHS. 

UHBB,   HUSBANDMAN, 
AORICULTUBIST. 

liERy  from  the  Sa|on  feorm 
jHfies  ooe  managing  a^arMy  or 
UK  the  cn>an4  for  a  subsist- 
iUSBANDMAN  is  one  fol- 
mtkmdfy,  that  is,  the  tillage 
by  manual  labor ;  theyarMer, 
Si  conducts  the  concern,  and 
mndman  labors  under  his  di- 
AGRICULTURIST,  from 
n  flf  er  a  field,  and  oolo  to  tUl, 
any  one  engnged  in  the  art  of 
on.  The  Jorwer  is  always  a 
mer ;  the  ogrieuUuritt  may  be 
tfaMBorist :  the  former  follows 
ry  s(^y  as  a  means  of  living  ( 

•▼lis 


the  agncuUurUt  follows  it  as  a 
sdmice:  the  former  tills  the  land 
upon  given  admitted  principles;  the 
latter  frames  new  principles,  or  idters 
those  that  are  established.  Betwixt 
theybnaerand  the  s^ura/fariir  there 
is   the  same   difiereDoe  as  between 

Cctice  and  theory :  the  former  may 
assisted  by  the  latter,  so  long  as 
they  can  go  hand  in  hand;  but  in  dm 
case  of  a  eoUisioa,  .the  fmrtmr  will  be 
of  more  lennce  to  himself  and  lut 
oountTf  tbnii  the  mfirkuklhmd :  fisrm^ 
ing  bnngs  immediate  profit  fiom  peiw 
sonal  sarriee ;  s|grjeiuliire  may  only 
fHomise  fatore,  ml  ooiise(|aendj  eoo- 
tmgent  advanCi^oi* 

Ui  ordivd  taiim. 


mtMBHk 


TO  FASCmATIty  V.  To  cAoH^t 
FASHION,  V.  CustOVh 

OF  FAIBION,    OF  atJAUITf 
'  OF  DISHNCrioN. 

Thess  epitliets  are  employed  pio^ 
mtsctumsly  in  colloqaial  disoonrsa; 
but  not  with  strict  propriety ;  *  by  mea 
of  fashion  are  understood  such  men  as 
five  in  tfaeya«Aioaa^l!r  worid|  and  keep 
the  best  oompany ;  by  men  of  qtimikg 
are  undenflDod  men  of  rank  or  dtla; 
by  men  cf  dktimtmm  are  understood 
men  of  boiiourabla  superiority,  who* 
ther  bjr  we«lth|  ofioe^or  pre-emmenoa 
to  society* 

Gentiv  and  mMcbants,  diongjb  not 
men  of  p>fify^  may,  by  their  mode  of 
living,  be  men  ifjiMtm  ;  and  by  dm 
offiee  tbeyhokl  in  the  state,  they  may 
UkewiteM  men  of  dutinUkm. . 

oe  MiiBiwii  M  at  mmIi  MMthifi  (of  tmim 
fMplil,  k  im  a  jart  MfNMk  «r  tMr  MhwH  l» 
tUtUBdOBpaynnD. 

Tto  4ielt  4iwi  ar  a  lOy  itffMaii^  k 
t>tfgaiaatara»>aBiiaSaliiBi. 

It  trtif  mm  ^f  MMucUmh  vlik  Hair 
pMMr  aad  cn»fir,  ta  piaridd  owr  ito  j^Mo 
difcfiiaaa  la  aadi  a  maaaw  as  to  ahnk  aay 
tMagtfcat— iitetiaaamiitlqaali 
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FATIGUE. 


FAVOUAM.E. 


TO  FASHION,  v.  To  form. 
FAST,  V.  Abstinence. 

TO  FASTEN,   V.  Tojix. 

FASTIDIOUS,  SQUEAMISH. 

FASTIDIOUS,  in  Latin /asfu/iottti 
from  fastut  pride,  signifies  proudly, 
nice,  not  easily  pleased  :  SQUEAM- 
ISH, clianged  from  qualmish  or  weak- 
stouaached,  signifies,  in  the  moral 
tense,  foolishly,  sickly,  easily  diBgusted. 

A  female  iBjastidiims  when  she  cri* 
ticizes  the  dress  or  manners  of  her 
rival ;  she  is  sgueamith  in  the  choic* 
of  her  own  dress,  company,  words,  &c. 
Whoever  examines  iiis  own  imper- 
fections will  cease  to  be  Jiutidiout ; 
whoevers  restrains  humour  and  ca> 
price  will  cease  to  be  squeamish. 


The  pnceptlon  at  well  m  the  ■ente*  may  be 
hnprorei  to  oar  own  dhq«ii:t;  and  wemaj  by 
AlliffVDt  cultiTftf  Ion  of  Um>  powfT«  of  dMike  ratae 
Id  time  as  vti&cUlJkHidU»tn9$s,        Joonioir. 

Were  the  fttf  t  none  kind 
^r  mrrow  luxurit^  would  «oon  grow  Ktale  ; 
Were  tbcw  i'xh»a«tle»«,  nature  would  (row  »lck 
Aud,  clo}*d   wfth  pliemnh,  iqueamUhly  cooi- 

plain 
That  all  is  vanity,  and  life  a  dream.  Aksutroho. 

FATAL,  V.  Deadly. 
FATE,  V.  Destiny. 

FATIGUE,  WEARINESS,    LASSI- 
TUDE. 

FATIGUE,  from  the  Latin/fltii^o, 
that  x^jfatim  abundantly  or  power* 
fully,  and  ago  to  act,  or  agito  to  agi- 
tate, designates  an  effect  from  a  power* 
ful  or  stimulating  cause. 

\VKAK1N£SS,  from  weary ^  a  fre* 
quentative  ot  zceavy  marks  an  effect 
from  a  continued  or  repeated  r  .uae. 

LASSITUDE,  from  thetatiuMw- 
tuSy  changed  from  Uurus  relaxed,  marks 
a  state  witliout  specifying  a  cause. 

Fatigue  is  an  e&haustion  of  the 
aniowl  or  mental  powers;  weari- 
ness is  a  wearing  out  the  strength, 
or  breaking  the  spirits ;  lassitude  it « 
general  relaxation  of  the  animal  frame ; 
the  laborer  experiences  fatigue  fix)m 
the  toils  of  the  day ;  the  man  of  busi- 
ness, who  is  harassed  by  the  multi- 
plicity and  complexity  of  his  concerns, 
suSen  fatigue;  and  the  student,  who 
labor^to  fit  himself  fur  a  public  ex- 
hibition of  his  acquiremeotiy  is  in  like 


manner  expoied  to  fatigme:  «Mf^ 
ness  attends  the  tniTeU^  who  takes  t 
long  or  pathless  journey ;  weetrinm  is 
the  lot  of  the  petitioner,  who  attendi 
in  the  anti-chamber  of  a  great  man; 
the  critic  it  doomed  to  suffer  weeeri- 
nesSf  who  i»  obliged  to  drag  throug)i 
the  shallow  but  volunaiDoua  writiogi 
of  a  dull  author ;  and  the  enlightened 
hearer  will  suffer  no  Icm  wemrmiss  m 
listening  to  the  absun^  effusions  of  n 
extemporaneous  preacher. 

Lassitude  is  the  consequence  ef  t 
distempered  sy  stem,sometimes  brought 
on  by  an  exoees  ofjktiguef  tometimes 
by  sickness,  and  frequently  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  externa)  air. 

Otte  of  the  amoanueBts  of  tdhmi  k  mdlit 
wilbont  ttefnUgue  9iekm  MUt^Uim, , 

For  want  of  a  f  roMn  of  cvnrt%  BeMher  I 
Ifdge  nor  •tecaac*  fmmtw  Vm 
vMiriiMfff. 

The  c«ttl«  in  the  fleUbf  ihOT 
cf  tauUtt4»  nod  diicvt  in  aa  aapltuaBt  i 


FAVOR5  V.  Benefii. 
VAVOR,  V.  CredU. 
PAYOR,  Vn  Grace* 

FAVORABLE,  PROPITIOIA. 

Ik  a  former  paragraph  (v.JMtph 
cious)  I  have  shown  propitioui  to  be  • 
species  of  the  favormbiey  naioely,  tbft 
favorable  as  it  springs  from  the  deii|t 
of  an  agent ;  what  is  propitiosOf  tbeie- 
fore,  is  always /ovorafrilf,  but  not  m 
versd:  the  ^vora6/!e  properly  chan^ 
terizes  both  persona  and  thmp ;  die 
pr^itiouSj  in  the  proper  sense,  chano- 
rerizes  the  person  only  :  as  applied  to 
persons,  an  equal  may  hefatorahk ;  t 
superior  only  is  propUums:  the  one 
may  be  ^fjfvoruble  ooly  in  indinarioo; 
the  \wkttef\%  fmwrMe  alto  insaoMI 
timely  auisianct.  Cmto  waa./WMfm 
to  Pompey ;  the  gods  were  woffUkK^ 
to  the  Greeks :  we  may  all  wish  II 
have    our  friends  fmvormhit  to  asi 

Erojects ;  none  but  heathens  expectta 
ave  a  blind  destiny  prcpiiimu.  Is 
the  improper  sense,  propilMnaiaaybt 
applied  to  things  with  a  similar  di^ 
tinction :  whatever  is  well  dispoted  H 
us,  and  seconds  our  endeavours,  «f 
serves  our  purpose,  is,  fawtrMi 
whatever  efticaciously  pruieots  0% 
speeds  our  exertions,  and  decides  oar 
aucceu,  if  j^ppi^tOM  to  us:  on  onhr 


FIABFUL. 


«BA8T. 
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Awiod  b  said  to  be 
it  wbidiCMTies  us  to  the  end 
fopge;  bot  it  it  faid  to  be 
ULif  tbe  nipi£tj  of  oar  pu»- 
i^aoj  gnat  poipoto  ot  our 


•••^^^F   W^^^^B     ^^BV    ^V^^^^^^^VI' 


M  Mt  af  1!Uo«r  caa  be  I 


Jiji  ff*  JSrror* 
lOT,  t;.  CylpaUe. 
IWN,  V.  To  eoetr. 
^HTy  V.  Homage. 
■a«»  V.  7b  iipprehend. 
wULp  V.  Afraid. 

JkMMMf  V.  Bold. 

7h§  BUJULDVVLf  FRIOHT- 

TftkMBNDOUS,    TKRRI- 

VmEIRIC,     HORRIBLIy 

no, 

FUL  here  tigni66f  full  of  that 
eamo  fear  (v.  Aiarm): 
>FULy  or  fiili  of  what  causes 
\.Appr€hen$um);  FB^HT- 
fbU  of  what  caMstsfngkt  (9. 
r  ^preiknuion  ;  TREMEN- 
r  causing  trembling;  TER- 
or  TERRIFIC,  caosiog/er- 
Akrm):  HORRIBLE^  or 
).  causing  horror.  The  ap- 
oF  these  terms  is  easiljr  to  be 
1  by  what  has  beeii  said  on 
dt:  the  first  two  affect  the 
n  than  the  senses;  all  the 
Id  the  senses  more  than  the 
ODOtest  \%  fearful  when  the 
''importanty  but  the  event 
the  thought  of  death  it 
lo  one  who  feels  himself  un- 
T^m  frightful  is  less  than 
nimtt;  the  tremendous  than 
|)fc;  the  terrible  than  the 
tkrieke  may  hefrighfful; 
nd  lightning  may  be  ba- 
ttle roarins  of  a  lion  is  ter^ 
»  glare  of  bis  eje  terr\fic; 
l^i^ptade  of  killing  is  horri- 
rkL  In  their  franeral  appli- 
110  terms  are  oueo  employed 
lotlly  to  chanw^pQie  what- 


erer  prodacts  very  ttroog  imprettiont : 
hence  we  ma^  tpeak  of  a  frlgktfki, 
dreadful  terrthUt  or  horrid  dream; 
Qt  frigktfkUf  dreadful^  or  teniMe 
tempest;  dreMffkUtUrrMifOt  horrid 
comequencet. 

»■  Mpt  iht  t«nn  or  lW>Wc/W  WTPIL 
TtoofUfOMltfcs 

Vj 

Aai  dirtt 

totfes 


lliA*dis«itHniHi 


VBA8IBU1  V.  ColorabU. 
FBAtr,  ibufamfft  CARotrsAf^ 

BNTaRTAimf  SHT,  TREAT. 

At  FEASTS,  IB  the  reBnoat  tA^ 
ftomfMm.  are  always  &n  ofleiT 
sure,  and  mqueatly  of  ptabfic  rqoio- 
ing,  this  worn  bat  hem  applied  to 
anysodal  meal  for  the  pnrposet  of 
pleasure  :^chit  is  the  idea  commoQ 
to  the  sifDificalion  of  all  these  wordt^ 
of  whicb/iatf  seems  to  be  the  most 
general;  and  for  all^f  which  it  may 
frequently  be  tobttituted,  altfaoop 
they  have  eadi  a  distinct  apulication: 
feaU  conveys  the  idea  meraty  of  en- 
joyment: BANQUET  it  a  tnlandid 
fMdy  attended  with  pomp  ana  state  i 
it  is  a  teni-ef  noUe  ate,  pnrticalariy 
adapted  to  poetry  and  the  high  a^: 
CAROUSAL,  in  Frendi  earoueee,  in 
Oeiuiau  gwUnttfA  or  knteth  intoiica- 
tion>  froni  rwacjento  intoxicate,  is  a 
drunken/M ;  ENTERTAINMENT 
and  TREier  ooofay  the  idea  of  hot- 
pitali^. 

A^Mit  any  be  given  by  prinoet*or 
uieir  Bnb^ects,  by  nobihty  or  nunmon 
alty :  the  k^ipttt  it  confined  to  men 
of  high  estate;  and  more  comnu^y 
tpoken  of  in  former' tnnes,  when  nnkt 
and  distinctions  were  less  Uended 
than  they  are  atpresent:  die  dinner 
whichllM  Lord  Mayor  of  London  an- 
nually gifet  it  properij  denominated 
sr/eail ;  the  moae  m  wlMgh  Cardimd 
Wolte^  rtceived  the  Frenoi  andtatta^ 
dors  ought  entitle  efory'  meal  farcm 
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FEELING. 


FEIGN. 


the  frame  af\er  bathing  is  exceedingly 
grateful  to  one  who  is  accustomed  to 
tlie  water :  the  pleasures  of  sense  are 
not  comparable  with  those  of  intellect. 

The  term  feeling  is  most  adapted 
to  ordinary  discourse  ;  ihut  of  M-nsa- 
tion  is  better  i^^ited  to  the  graire  and 
scientific  style :  a  child  may  talk  of 
an  unpleasuntyc«/iri^' ;  a  professional 
niaii  talks  of  the  seination  of  giddi- 
ness, a  gnawing  sensation^  or  of  sen- 
nations  from  the  rocking  of  a  vessel, 
the  motion  of  a  carriage,  and  the  like  : 
it  is  our  duty  to  command  and  curb 
our  feelings ;  it  is  folly  to  watch  every 
passing  senmtion. 

'The  felling,  in  a  moral  sense,  has 
its  seat  in  the  heart ;  it  is  transitory 
and  variable  :  sense  has  its  seat  in  the 
understanding ;  it  is  permanent  and 
regular.  We  may  have  feelings  of 
anger,  ill-will,  envy,  and  the  like, 
which  cannot  be  too  quickly  over- 
powered, and  succeeded  by  those  of 
love,  charity,  and  benevolence  j  al- 
though there  is  no  ftelingy  however 
ffood,  which  does  iM>t  require  to  be 
Kept  under  control  by  a  proj)er  sense 
of  religion. 

I  am  rare  Ih^  nttural  Jettiug^  •%  I  bavt*  jurt 
nid,  k  a  far  inorp  predominant  ingrrdient  la 
tfcb  var,  Ihaa  In  that  of  anj  other  that  vai 
mr  wagrd  by  thb kingdom.  Bvkek. 

Thon  Ideas  to  whtch  anj  agreeable  §enmti&n 
{•anaexed  are  Mfiljf  rxched,  at  leaving  bi-hind 
than  the  noil  vtiODf  aud  permanent  hnpre«ioD». 

SOHRRVILLB. 

In  dlaUncca  of  thing*,  their  ihapca,  and  sUe, 
Our  reawn  jodge*  better  than  oar  ejct; 
Declare!  not  this  the  hmV»  pre-emloence, 
Saperhir  to,  and  qaite  dbtinct  Arom  tensf  f 

Jexyvu 

FEELING,  SENSIBILITY, 

SUSCKPTIBIL1TY. 

FEELINp,  in  the  present  case,  is 
taken  for  a  positive  characteristic, 
namely,  the  property  of  feeling  (r. 
To  feet)  in  a  strong  decree;  in  this 
sense  feeling  expresses  either  a  parti- 
cular act,  or  an  habitual  property  of 
the  mind. 

SENSIBILITY  is  always  taken  in 
the  sense  of  a  habit.  Traits  ot'Jeei" 
ing  in  young  people  are  happy  omens 
in  the  estimation  of  the  preceptor:  an 
exquisite  sensibility  is  not  a  desirable 
gift ;  it  creates  an  infinite  disproportion 
of  pains.  Feeling  and  unsibilittf  are 
here  taken  as  moral  properties,  which 
are  awakened  as  much  by  the  operatioos 

8 


of  the  mind  within  itself  as  by  a- 
ternal  objects:  SUSCEPTIBILmf, 
from  the  Latin  suscipio  to  take  or  i^ 
ceive,  designates  that  property  of  tiis 
body  or  the  mind  which  consists  is 
being  ready  to  take  an  afiectioo  fnn 
external  objects;  heuce  we  speak  of 
a  person's  susceptibility  to  take  ctM, 
or  his  susceptibilUy  to  be  affected  iritib 
grief,  joy,  or  any  other  passion:  if  si 
excess  of  sensibility  be  an  evil,  is 
excess  o{  susceptibility  is  astillgraalv 
evil ;  it  makes  us  a  slave  to  eveiydi^ 
cumstance,  bowei'er  trivial|  whid 
comes  under  our  notice. 

OentkneM  b  Mtlrt^/Seeli^f  InpforaAlyyi^ 
ciple.  luoi 

By  l<mr  habit  In  c%try\a%  a  bnrdea  *e  iMii 
peat  part  onr  aen$tUttt}f  of  It*  «c%ht.  Jo^M. 

It  pleaie*  ne  to  think  that  K  vai  fraa 
principle  of  frmtttude  la  ne,  thai  mj  BMia 
nrjrrptffrle  of  aach  pnemw  tfaipiMl  (b  ^ 
ilreama)  «hea  I  tboosht  m^wtU  nf^ybf  i» 
hM  aeaa  of  m  j  friend.  f  i 


TO  FBION,  PRBTEND. 

FEIGN,  in  Latin  fingo  Mhp, 
comes  from  the  Greek  «v^  touor 
stamp. 

PRETEND,  in  Latin  or^n^ 
signifies  properly  to  stretch  before, 
that  is,  to  put  on  the  outside. 

These  words  may  be  used  either  kt 
doing  or  saying  ^  they  are  both  op* 
posed  to  what  is  true,  but  they  diftr 
from  the  motives  of  the  ag^t:  to 
feign  is  taken  either  in  a  bad  or  u 
iuditferent  sense;  to  pretend  almjs 
in  a  bad  sense :  one^^^ns  in  oifitf  to 
gain  some  future  end ;  a  person 
feigns  sickness  in  order  to  be  excused 
from  paying  a  disagreeable  vist :  one 
pretends  iu  crdef  to  serve  a  preicoC 
purpose ;  a  child  pretends  to  have  loK 
nis  book  who  wishes  to  excuse  biimelf 
for  his  idleness. 

To  feign  consists  oflen  of  a  line  of 
conduct ;  to  pretend  consists  b1«iji 
of  words :  Ulysses  feigned  madaM 
in  order  to  escape  from  going  to  tbe 
Trojan  war;  according  to Virgjil, tbe 
Grecian  Sinon  pretended  to  be  a  d^ 
serter  come  over  to  the  Trojan  camp: 
in  matters  of  speculation,  to  feign  u 
to  invent  by  fio^  of  the  imagioation ; 
to  fretf^d  is  to  set  up  by  force  oif 
sell-conceit :  it  is  feigned  by  tbe  poeti 
that  Orpheus  went  down  into  heU  and 
brought  back  Eurydice  bis  wife ;  infi- 
del pbilofophen  pretend  to  aocooat 


FEMALE. 

nost  mysterious  things  in  na- 
Ml  natarely  or,  as  they  please 
it,  rational  principles. 

•  fhwi  Ms  tender  aroit, 

itorM  niton  oune, 

<Ni  one  for  Imputed  cbaitdi, 

II  mj^n'^  a  flaoe.  GMB^mTn. 

idBd  d^Heaej  H  tbe  eoumoa  IniproTe- 
ham  irlM  jprrteiMt  to  be  leflMd  above 

Smuu 

I  VBtGN,  r.  To  invent. 

•TCITATB,  CONGRATULATE. 

IdTATE,  fipora  the  Latiii/eZijr 
•ignifies  to  make  happy,  and  is 
ble  only  to  ourselves;  CON- 
OLATE,  from  grattu  pleasant 
leable,  i&  to  make  agreeable, 
ipplicable  either  to  ourselves  or 
mefelicUate  ourselves  on  hav- 
Ipea  the  danger  f  we  congratU" 
ten  OD  their  good  fortune. 


FENCE. 
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female  dres8|  manners,  and  habits,  have 
engaged  the  attention  of  all  essayists, 
from  the  time  of  Addison  to  the  pre- 
sent period. 

The  feminine  is  natural  to  the  fi" 
male ;  the  effeminate  is  unnatural  to 
the  male.  A  feminine  air  and  voice, 
which  is  truly  grateful  to  the  observer 
in  the  one  sex,  is  an  odious  mark  of 
effeminacy  in  the  other.  Beauty  and 
delicacy  are  feminine  properties ;  ro- 
bustness and  vigor  are  masculine  pro- 
perties; the  former  therefore  when 
discovered  in  a  man  entitle  him  to  the 
epithet  of  effeminate, 

Oace  oiera  hn  haof;bty  tool  tlie  t jrant  beadt. 
To  prajen  and  mean  robiuliiloui  the  deMcada; 
Tfojbw^te  arts  or  aids  sbe  left  nntried. 
Nor  ooonarit  onezplor'd,  bcfioia  she  died. 

Dai 


lDd««4,  eapect  ber  (nicbt) 
%and  felieitaU  thi»mtelvvs  upon 
aL  JoRKSoa. 

eree  joanir  bero  who  had  overcome  the 

ivirad  of  betnjt  confrafu^at«d  bj  bit 

Mi  vietorj,  irai  upbraided   bjr  her  for 

kin  brr  lover.  Ammbom. 

uuiciTY,  V.  Happiness. 

BLLOWSHIPy  SOCIETY. 

■  these  terms  are  employed  to 
mdoee  intercourse;  but  FEL- 
^HIP  is  said  of  men  as  indivi- 
SOCIETY  of  them  collectively  : 
Nild  be  careful  not  to  \io\dfel- 
>  with  any  one  of  bad  character, 
jcnn  the  iociety  of  those  who 
\  bwl  principles. 

Ill  becomn  It  ne 
al  once  tbj  farter  f nd  ihj  ebains, 
bgr  Biiy  foroter  dlgoltj  I  «wear, 
eve  I  n^vtatt^  in  my  throne, 
W3oln'dIn/;/bM0«Mp  with  thra 
be  the  first  ambition  or  my  soul. 

GiLBnrr  Wwr. 

y bet  vbo  fmn  tbe  fint  of  joj*, 

«IK  nff,  h  left  akwe, 

is  world  of  death.  Thomsov. 

TBLON,  V,  CriminaL 

FBMALS,    FEMININB, 

EFFEMINATE. 

MALE  is  said  of  the  sex  itself, 
fEMlNlNE  of  the  character- 
of  the  sex.  Female  is  opposed 
\ty  feminine  to  musculinc. 
the  female  character  we  ^zp^t 
1  that  which  i^  feminine.    The 


Har  bearHilj  form 
Ansellc;  bat  mors  soft  and  ybntliifiie 
Her  craoefM  hMMceace.  Miltoh. 

Oar  martial  ancestoci,  like  soase  of  tbeir 
modern  soceeiaors,  had  no  otber  amnseoaeat  (bat 
haattniO  to  entertafn  their  faeaot  honii;  de«pls- 
iuf  ail  arts  as  effemimttU,  Blmkbtmib. 

FEUiNiNB,  V.  Female. 

rSNCB,  GUARD,   SBCURIT7. 

fence;  from  the  Latin  fendo,  te 
fend  or  keep  off,  serves  to  prevent  the 
attack  of  an  external  enemy.  GUAIID, 
which  is  but  a  variety  of  ward,  from 
the  German  toahren  to  see,  and  wacken 
to  watch,  signifies  that  which  keeps 
from  any  danger.  SECURITY  implies 
that  wloDh  secures  or  prevents  injury, 
mischief,  and  loss. 

T\\^  fence  in  the  proper  sense  is  an 
inanimate  object ;  the  guard  is  a  liv- 
ing agent ;  the  former  is  of  permanent 
utility,  the  latter  acts  to  a  partial  ex- 
tent :  in  the  figurative  sense  they  re- 
tain the  same  distinction.  Modesty 
is  a  fence  to  a  woman's  virtue ;  the 
love  of  the  subject  is  the  monarch't 
greatest  safeguard.  There  are  preju* 
dices  which  favor  relieion  and  subor- 
dination, that  act  asyenctfs  against  the 
introduction  of  licentious  principles 
into  the  juvenile  or  unenlightened 
mind ;  a  proper  sense  of  an  over^ 
ruling  providence  will  serve  as  a  guard 
to  prevent  the  admission  of  improper 
thoughts.  The  guard  only  stands  at 
the  entrance,  to  prevent  the  ingress  of 
evil:  the  security  stops  up  all  the 
avenues,  it  locks  up  with  firmness.  A 
guard  serves  to  prevent  the  ingress  of 
every  thing  that  may  have  an  evil  in- 
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tentioD  or  tendency :  the  security  tbt 
ther  secures  the  possession  of  wliat 
one  hasy  and  prevents  a  loss.  A  king 
has  a  guard  about  his  person  to  keep 
off  all  violence. 

Whatever  dhn^rd  cnialn  modern  rHInen  of 
rooralHv  majr  attempt  to  throw  on  «11  the  IneCi- 
tuted  meftM  of  public  religion,  thej  m«t  ia 
their  lowest  view  be  coofiiilered  aa  the  ont-^arda 
undjencet  ot  Tirtnous  condact.  Bliik. 

I/et  the  heart  be  either  woanded  bj  sore  db- 
tre*9,  or  afttated  bj  violent  emotiont:  and  jou 
rhall  prraeBtlj  vee  thit  vlrtnc  without  rrt^ion  b 
inadequate  to  the  frovemment  of  life.  It  ia  dee- 
tltate  of  its  proper  guards  of  its  firmcat  tnpportt 
of  ita  chief  enconrapement.  Blair. 

GoodneaifWiai  itv  emu  nature  hath  this  aerai- 
ritjf^  that  It  brinfi  men  under  the  danfcer  of  no 
law.  Tiixoraoik 

FERMENTATION,  V.  EhulutlOn, 

FEROCIOUS,  FIERCE,  SAVAGE. 

FEROCIOUS  and  FIERCE  are 
Loth  derived  from  the  Ditin  feror, 
ivhich  comes  from  /era,  a  wild  beast. 

SAVAGE,  r.C'rttc/. 

Ferociti/  marks  the  untamed  cha- 
racter of  a  cruel  disposition :  fierce- 
ness has  a  greater  mixture  ot  pride 
and  anger  in  it,  the  word  Jiers  in 
French  being  taken  for  haughtiness : 
savageness  marks  a  more  permanent, 
but  not  so  violent  a  sentiment  of  either 
cruelty  or  anger  as  the  two  former. 
l^erocity  and  Jierceness  are  in  common 
applied  to  the  brutes,  to  designate  their 
natural  tempers :  savage  is  mostly 
employed  to  designate  the  natural 
tempers  of  man,  when  uncontrolled  by 
the  force  of  reason  and  a  sense  of  re- 
ligion. Ferocity  is  the  natural  cha- 
racteristic of  the  wild  beast ;  it  is  a 
delight  in  blood  that  needs  no  outward 
stiitiulus  to  call  it  into  action  ;  but  it 
displays  itself  most  strikingly  in  the 
moment  when  the  animal  is  going 
to  graspy  or  when  in  the  act  of  de- 
vouring, its  prey  :  fierceness  may  be 
provoked  in  many  creatures,  but  it 
does  not  discover  itself  unless  roused 
by  some  circumstance  of  aggravation ; 
many  animals  become  fierce  by  being 
shut  up  in  cages,  and  exposed  to  the 
view  of  spectators :  savageness  is  as 
natural  a  temper  in  the  uncivilized 
man,  as  ferocity  or  fierceness  in  the 
brute ;  it  does  not  wait  for  an  enemy 
to  attack,  but  is  restless  in  search  of 
&ome  one  whoai  it  may  make  sin 
•nemy,  and  have  an  opportunity  of 


destix)ying.  It  is  an  easy  transition  fof 
the  gavage  to  becooie  the  fieroctoia 
cannibal,  glutting  himself  in  the  blond 
of  his  enemies,  or  the  fierce  antagpoist 
to  one  who  sets  himself  up  in  oppo- 
sition to  him. 

In  an  extended  applicauon  of  these 
terms,  they  bear  the  same  relatioa  to 
each  other :  the  oounteiiaDoe  may  bt 
either yW-octoas,  fitrcty  or  mim^,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.    A  robber 
who  spends  his  life  in  the  act  of  db- 
lawfuUy  shedding  blood  acquires  a  y^ 
rocify  of  countenance  :  a  soldier  wbo 
follows  a  predatory  and  desultory  mode 
of  warfare  betrays  the  Hcentioosufss 
of  his  calling,  and  his  ondiscipliscd 
temper,  in  the^tfrrenest  of  his  cooote- 
nance :  the  tyrant  whose  enjojiDfot 
consists  in  inflicting  misery  oo  his  de> 
pendants  or  yubjects  evinces  the  »• 
vagencss  of  his  temper  by  the  sa»fe 
joy  with  which    he  witnesses  tbeir 
groans  and  tortures. 

The  ferociout  character  of  Molodi  typxi 
both  in  the  battle  and  the  coumU  vttaul 
coniiilflncrf.  Ji 


The 
The  irearj  windt  aink, 

know* 
What  fiercer  tempeflt  jet  nnj 


luenilileai.    M  wkt 


Taaawik 


Naj,  the  dire  montten  that  <afeM  the  food. 
By  natnre  dnwdiul,  and  a  lUna  fer  Mood, 
Hb  will  can  caln,  thdir  Mr«fe  tenpenMilt 
And  turn  to  mild  protectors  of  OHwUad. 

TeeMi 

FERRYMAN,  i\  IVatermoiL 

FERTILE,  FRUITFUL,  PROLIFIC 

FERTILE,  in  Latin  fefiitis,  from 
fero  to  bear,  signifies  capable  of  bear- 
ing or  bringing  U>  light. 

FIIUITFLIL  signifies  fuU  of  M 
or  containing  witlun  itself  much  fruit. 

PROLIFIC  is  compounded  of  ^ 
les  and, /acici  to  make  a  progeny. 

Fertile  expresses  in  its  proper  seose 
the  faculty  of  sending  fortu  from  itself 
that  which  is  not  of  its  own  niture, 
and   is   peculiarly  applicable  to  tbe 
ground  which  causes  every  thing  witbio 
Itself  to  grow  up.     Fruitful  expresses 
a    state    containing    or     possessing 
abundantly  that  which  is  of  the  saoie 
nature:    it    is,    thcretbre,   peculiarly 
applicable  to  trees,  plants,  vegeubles, 
and  whatever  is  said   to  bear  Iruit. 
Prolific  expresses  the  faculty  of  ge- 
nerating;   It    conveys  theretore  tbt 


FERTILE. 


FESTIVITY. 
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fwhat  is  creative,  and  is  pecu- 
ipplicable  to  animals.  We  may 
It  tbe  ground  is  e\ther fertile  or 
J,  but  not  prolific :  we  may 
oifa  female  of  any  species  being 
;/  and  prolific^  but  not  fertile  ; 
ly  speak  of  nature  as  being 
lybut  neitherfertile  nor  prolific. 
ntry  19  fertile  as  it  respects  the 
r  of  tbe  soil;  it  is  fruitful  as  it 
tft  the  abundance  of  its  produce : 
issible,  therefore,  for  u  country 
fruitful  by  the  industry  of  its 
tants,  wfaicb  was  not  fertile  by 

I 

>• 

animal  is  said  to  be  fruitful  as 
acts  the  number  of  young  which 
;  it  is  said  to  be  prolific  as  it 
ts  its  generative  power.  Some 
1  are  more  fruitful  than  others  ; 
ere  are  many  animals  more  pro- 
lan human  creatures.  The  lands 
pot  are  rendered /er^i/e  by  nraans 
id  which  they  receive  from  tbe 
)wing  of  the  Nile :  they  conse- 
J  produce  harvests  more  fruit- 
in  in  almost  any  other  country, 
g  the  Easterns  barrenness  was 
led  a  disgrace,  and  everv  woman 
nibjtious  to  be  fruitful :  there 
me  insects,  particularly  amongst 
Mitoos  tribes,  which  are  so  pro- 
that  they  are  not  many  hours  in 
before  they  begin  to  breed, 
the  figurative  application  they 
of  a  similar  distinction.  A  man 
tUe  in  expedients  who  readily 
▼es  upon  the  spur  of  the  occa- 
be  is  fruitful  m  resources  who 
lem  ready  at  his  hand ;  his  brain 
Ufic  if  it  generates  an  abundance 
m  oonoeptions.  A  mind  is  fer- 
bich  has  powers  that  admit  of 
•tion  and  expansion  :  an  imagi- 
1  itfruitful  that  is  rich  in  stores 
Bg^  *  &  genius  is  prolific  that 
;h  in  invention.  Females  are 
!  ID  expedients  and  devices ;  am- 
.  and  avarice  are  the  most /*rui7- 
lurces  of  discord  and  misery  in 
3  and  private  life  ;  novel-writers 
le  most  prolific  class  of  authors. 

Kmld  I  nentioii  tho«,  wboie  oosy  foil 
t^dJbrtiU  by  tbe  o*«rilowiiic  Nile. 

Jenyns. 

Int  tbe  rail  receiret  thefrutt/ul  wed, 
10  delay,  but  cover  It  with  uperd.  DftVoEN. 

tan  in  pomp  th<*raii-bor3t  peopl«  rii]« 
■isd  barget  <**er  tbe  tetmios  tide. 


Wblcb  poorlng  dovn  firom  Etbioplan  lands, 
Makes  (men  the  toil,  vith  dime  and  black  pre. 
Z(/lr  sand9.  Dkydkn. 

To  every  work  Werbuiton  brooi^f  a  memory 
fall  frausbt,  together  with  a  fiincy  fertUe  of 
combinations.  Jorkson. 

The  pMloeophy  received  from  the  Greeks  has 
hteafrmH^l  in  controversias,  but  barren  of 
work?.  BAcoa. 

P^irent  of  li^ht !  all-seeing  sun, 
Prolific  beam,  wbone  rays  dispense 
The  various  gifts  of  Providence.  Gat. 

FERVOR,   ARDOR, 

FERVOR,  fromferveo  to  boil,  is 
not  so  violent  a  neat  as  ARDOR, 
from  ardeo  to  bum.  The  affections 
are  properly^f nwi/ ;  the  passions  are 
ardent :  we  tire  fervent  in  feeling,  and 
ardent  in  acting :  the  fervor  of  devo- 
tion may  be  rational ;  hut  the  ardor 
of  zeal  is  mostly  intemperate.  The 
first  martyr,  Stephen,  was  filled  with  a 
holy  fervor;  St.  Peter,  in  the  ardor 
of  his  zeal,  promised  his  master  to  do 
more  than  he  was  able  to  perform. 

The  Joy  of  the  Lord  is  not  to  be  nndentood 
of  high  rapCoret  and  traa^oru  of  leligloos 
firvor,  Blaie. 

Do  men  hasten  to  their  devotions  with  that 
onler  that  they  would  to  a  lewd  piny  !    Sooth. 

FESTIVAL,  V.  Feast. 

FESTIVITY,   MIRTH. 

There  is  commonly  MIRTII  with 
FESTIVITY,  but  there  may  be  fre- 
quently mirtk  without  feitivtttf.  The 
festivity  lies  in  the  outward  circum- 
stances :  mirth  in  the  temper  of  the 
mind.  Fettivity  is  rather  the  producer 
of  mirth  than  the  mirth  itself.  JFV#- 
tivity  includes  the  social  enjoyments 
of  eatingy  drinking,  dancing,  cards,  and 
other  pleasures :  mirth  includes  in  it 
tbe  buoyancy  of  spirits,  which  is  en- 
gendered by  a  participation  in  such 
pleasures :  butyb^ivify  may  be  accom- 
panied with  intemperance. 

Ptslstratns,  fearing  that  the  fatHHtp  of  his 
gnests  wonld  be  Intermpled  by  tlie  misoaodact  of 
Tbraslnpns,  lose  from  bis  seat,  and  iotreaied  him 
to  stay.  CDM11KRLA119. 

Low  Uss  that  hoem  where  nnt-brown  dnngfats 

in«plr*d. 
Where  greybeard  mirth  and  smiling  toil  rrthM. . 

GoLDmmi. 

TO  FETCH,  V.  To  bring. 

rsTTER,  V.  Cliain. 

FEUD,  r.  Quarrel. 
9 
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FIGURE. 


FICKLE,  V.  Cliangeable. 

FICTION,    FABRICATION,  FALSE- 
HOOD. 

FICTION  is  opposed  to  what  is 
x«al ;  FABRICATION  and  EALSE- 
HOOD  to  what  is  true.     Fiction  re- 
lates what  ma  J  be,  though  not  what 
is :  fabrication  and  faluhood  relate 
what  is  not  as  what  is,  and  vice  versd. 
Fiction  serves  for  amusement  and  in- 
struction :  fabrication  and  faUekood 
serve  to  mislead  and  deceive.    Fiction 
Bnd  fairricatian  both  require  inven- 
tion :  faUekood  consists  of  simple  con- 
tradiction.   The  fables  of  3^p  are 
ficUoM  of  the  simplest  kind,  but  yet 
such  as  required  a  peculiarly  lively 
fancy  and  inventive  genius  to  produce : 
the  fabrication  of  a  play  as  the  pro- 
duction of  Shakspeare  s  pen,  was  once 
executed  with  sufficient  skill  to  impose 
for  a  time  upon  the  public  creduhty  : 
a  good  memory  is  all  that  is  necessary 
in  order  to  avoid  uttering  falsehoods 
that  can  be  easily  contradicted  and 
confuted.    In  an   extended  sense  of 
the  word  fiction^  it  approaches  still 
nearer  to  the  sense  offabricatey  when 
said  of  the  fictions  of  the  ancients, 
which  were  delivered  as  truth,  although 
admitted  now  to  be  false :  the  motive 
of  the  narrator  is  what  here  constitutes 
the  difference;  namely,  that   in  the 
former  case  he  believes  what  he  re- 
lates to  be  true,  in  the  latter  he  knows 
it  to  be  false.   The  heathen  mytholoc^y 
consists  principally  a(  the  fictions  of  the 
poets  :  newspapers  commonly  abound 
infabrication. 

As  epithets  fictitious  and  fake  are 
very  closely  allied ;  for  what  is  ficti' 
tious  \sfalse,tho\iS^  all  that  is  false  is 
not  fictitious:  the  fictitious  is  that 
which  has  been  feigned,  or  falsely 
made  by  some  one ;  the  false  is  sim- 
ply that  which  is  false  by  the  nature 
of  the  thing :  the  fictitious  account  it 
therefore  the  invention  of  an  indrvi- 
dualy  whose  veracity  is  thereby  im- 
peached; but  there  may  be  many 
Jfalm  aocouDts  uuiAtentionally  circu- 
lated. 

All  tbiC  ttte  JcwB  tell  m  of  their  twofold 
MewUh  b  a  mere  fiction^  framed  withoat  as 
much  at  a  pictence  to  aa^r  fbsiidaUoR  In  Scrip- 
ture for  it.  PUDKAl'Z. 

WItk  maoB  hat  Shaknfean^  toperioritjr 


brai  awerted  la  tte  ^WriMtiaii  of  hb  pnnv 
MUwal 


When  speech  It  enplojred  obIj  an  the  wtfcV 
t€JktKh99d,  cvoy  man  omiC  dfaoBlIt: 


FICTITIOUS,  V.  Artfid, 

FIDELITY,    V.  Faith, 

FIERCE,  V,  Ferocious. 

FIKRY,   V,  Hoi, 

FIGURE,  METAPHOR,  ALLEGORY, 
EMBLEM,  SYMBOL,  TYPE. 

FIGURE,  in  Latin  figura,  fnan 
fin0o  to  feign,  signifies  any  tlmi 
painted  or  feigned  bv  the  mind. 

METAPHOR,  ill  Greek  Mi^fw, 
from  f*eTr^:m  to  transfer^  signiSesi 
transfer  of  one  object  to  anotto. 

AIXEGORV,  in  Greek  A>.>t>^, 
firom'z^x«c  another  thing,  and  my^nm 
to  relate,  signifies  the  relatioD  of 
something  under  a  borrowed  term. 

EMBLEM,  in  Greek  i/u^«>t<.yfiaD 
tup.,>xx  to  impress,  signifies  the  dung 
stamped  on  as  a  mark. 

SYMBOL,  from  tlie  Gmk  r^c- 
£  >  >  r  to  consider  attentively,  tigmlNi 
the  thing  castor  conceived  in  the  Bundt 
from  its  anak)gy  to  represent  soot- 
thing  else. 

TYPE,  in  Greek  tlwi.-,  from  T»rr» 
to  strike  or  stamp,  signifies  an  imagt 
of  something  that  is  stamped  on  lOBie- 
thin^  ehe. 

Likeness  between  two  objects,  hj 
which  one  is  made  to  represent  thi 
other,  is  the  common  ideA  in  the  ff* 
nification  of  these  terms.  Figitrt  d 
the  most  general  of  these  terms,  oodh 
prehending  every  thing  which  hfipni 
by  means  of  the  imagination ;  the  reH 
are  but  modes  of  the  figure.  Hit 
figure  consists  either  in  words  or  ia 
things  generally :  we  may  have  a /- 
gure  in  expression,  tL  figure  on  papOi 
Si  figure  on  wood  or  stone,  and  tbt 
like.  It  is  the  business  of  the  imip- 
nation  to  draw  figures  out  of  aoj 
thing ;  the  metaphor  and  allegory  con- 
sist of  a  representation  by  means  of 
words  only :  the  figure^  in  this  case, 
is  any  representation  which  the  nnai 
makes  to  itself  of  n  resemblance  be- 
tween objects,  v\hich  is  pniperlv  a 
figure  of  thought,  which  when  clotlied 
ill  words  is  £^  figure  of  speech ;  the 
metaphor  is  a  figure  of  speech  of  tbt 
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t  kind,  by  which  a  word  ac- 
other  meanings  besides  that 
is  originally  imied  to  it ;  as 
be  term  head,  which  properly 
s  a  part  of  the  body,  b  applied 
leader  of  an  army.  The  mllC' 
i  a  continued  metaphor  when 
»!,  modes,  and  actions,  are  ap- 
»  the  objects  thus  Jigured,  as 
mliegory  of  sin  and  death  in 

mAlem  is  that  sort  of  figure 
Mjjbt  by  which  we  make  cor- 
N^ects  to  stand  for  moral  pro- 
;  thus  the  dove  is  represented 
mMem  of  meekness,  or  the  bee- 
made  the  emblem  of  industry  : 
•M  is  that  species  of  emblem 
is  cpoverted  into  a  constituted 
Dong  men ;  thus  the  olive  and 
ue'  the  BymboU  of  peace,  and 
MD  recognized  as  such  among 
Ris  as  well  as  enlightened  na- 
Hie  type  is  that  species  of 
fay  which  one  object  is  made 
Ment  another  mystically ;  it  is, 
r%  only  employed  in  religious. 
ly  particularly  in  relation  to  the 
p  the  office,  and  the  death  of 
rioor;  in  this  manner  the  ofTei^ 
•aac  is  considered  as  a  type  of 
rionr's  offering  himself  as  an 
iiacrifice. 


CONCLUSIVE  (r.  CaneUahe) 
signifies  shutting  up,  or  coming  to  a 
conclusion. 

Final  designates  simply  the  cir- 
cumstance of  being  the  last;  amclunve 
the  mode  of  finishing  or  coming  to  the 
last:  a  determination  is/mi/ w^ich  is 
to  be  succeeded  by  no  other;  a  raa- 
soning  is  conclusive  that  puts  a  stop  to 
farther  question.  The  final  is  arbi- 
trary ;  It  depends  upon  the  will  to 
make  it  so  or  not :  the  concluiive  if 
relative ;  it  depends  upon  the  drcnm- 
stances  and  the  understanding:  » 
person  gives  a  final  answer  at  op- 
tion ;  but  in  order  to  make  an  answer 
conclutive  it  must  be  satisfactory  to  all 
parties. 

NdCbcr  vltb  m  In  Enflaid  lath  then  Wvi 
(tlU  T«7  hMyy  any  juiu  detemlnstkm  upon 
the  rtfkt  •Tnichonat  tiM  eaamam  law. 


ibe  «BM  ftiure  amoBf  tbe 
r ffeit  yew,  that  the  mnnfaiK  doea  anuoc 
!•■§  of  Uie  day,  or  yonth  anonff  tfaa 
Hh»  Adduon. 

■  had  a  bapfier  maaacr  of  «npmilaf 
lav  of  000  aeaae  bj  meUphon  taken 
Mlkoo.  BuaxB. 


tai  eaat  the  whole  *jiUm  of  Platoak 
J,  aa  fkraa  regards  the  mwI  of  man.  Into 
mUtigmriu.  Abouom. 

^flMcmMcm  of  tnie  piety.  Bbavmomt. 

BOt  BMatlmi  the  jaitoen  of  thoaght 

eiMrred  ia  tbe  gencratloa  of  theae 

U  fcnoas  (In  Milton^  allegory  of  iln 

b),  Adduon. 

events  vader  tbe  law  wcfv 
Blaib. 

FIGURE,  V.  Form. 
FILTHY,  V.  Nasty. 

^INAL,    CONCLUSIVE. 

KLf   in    French  final,    Latin 
from  finit  the  end,  signifies 
wend. 


I  hardty  thiali  tbe  enaiple  of  Ateabaa*b 

compialaiag^  that  nalesa  he  bad  aoae  ehtldran  eT 
his  bodiy,  hb  steward  BUeaer  of  DaMMW 
wonid  be  Us  heir,  is  quite  eejiclitflve  to  Aav 
that  be  Bade  Um  so  by  will.  BLAcsanai^ 

FINAL,  V.  Last. 

TO  FIND,  FIND  OUT,   DISCOVER^ 
ESPY,   DESCRY. 

FINDy  in  German  finden^  kc.  ia 
most  probably  connected  with  the 
Latin  venio,  signifying  to  come  in  the 
wav 

DISCOVER,  V,  To  detect. 

ESPY,  in  French  etpier,  comet 
from  the  Latin  espicio,  signifying  to 
see  a  thins  out. 

DESCRY,  from  the  Latin  di$cerna, 
signifies  to  distinguish  a  thing  from 
ouers. 

To  ^iid  signifies  simply  to  come 
within  si^ht  of  a  thiiw,  which  is  the 
general  idea  attached  to  all  these 
terms :  they  vary,  however,  either  in 
the  mode  of  the  action  or  in  the  ob* 
ject.  What  wefind  may  become  visi- 
ble to  us  by  accident,  but  what  wa 
find  out  is  the  result  of  an  efibrt.  We 
mfkyfind  any  thing  as  we  pass  along 
in  Uie  streets  ;  but  we  find  out  mis* 
takes  in  an  account  by  carefully  going 
over  it,  or  we  find  out  the  dimculties 
which  we  meet  with  in  learning,  bv  re* 
doubling  our  diligence.  What  isjoimd, 
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FIND. 
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may  liavt  liocn  lost  to  fiiir'%elvca,  hut 
visible  to  others.  AMiat  n  ditcavertd 
is  always  reiii(»tc  and  unknown.  Mid 
wlifjii  di^ovtred  is  sonicthins  new. 
A  fiiece  ot'  money  may  h^fhund  lying 
ou  the  ground;  hut  n  mine  is  dU- 
coveted  under  ground.  When  Captain 
Co<jk.  ducavered  the  islands  in  the 
South  Sea,  many  plants  and  animals 
Mferejhund.  What  i»  not  disctwerabU 
may  be  presumed  not  to  exist;  hut 
that  which  is  found  may  lie  only  what 
has  been  lost.*  What  has  once  been 
ditcavered  cannot  be  ducavered  again ; 
but  what  u  found  may  be  many  times 
found.  Find  out  anii  diicaver  differ 
principally  in  the  application;  the 
former  bemg  applied  to  familiar,  and 
the  latter  to  scientific  objects:  scholars 
find  out  what  tliey  have  to  learn;  men 
of  research  discover  what  escapes  the 
notice  of  others. 

To  e$pt/  is  a  species  oi  finding  out, 
namely,  to  find  out  what  is  very  se- 
cluded or  retired  ;  and  dacry  is  a  spe- 
cies of  diacorceritigf  or  observing  at  a 
distance,  or  among  a  number  of  ob- 
jects. An  astronomer  ditcopcers  fresh 
stars  or  planets ;  lie  finds  those  on 
particular  occasions  wdich  have  been 
already  discovered,  A  person  find's 
out  by  continued  enquiry  any  place 
to  which  he  had  been  wroii<;  dirccte<l : 
bd  espies  an  object  which  lies  con- 
cealed in  a  corner  or  secret  place  :  he 
descriet  a  horseman  coming  down  a 
bill. 

FindtLud  discmer  may  be  employed 
%rith  regard  to  objects,  either  of  a  cor- 
poreal or  intellectual  kind ;  espy  and 
descry  only  with  regard  to  sensible 
objects  of  corporeal  vision :  find, 
•iuier  for  those  that  are  external  or  in- 
ternal ;  discover,  only  for  those  that 
are  external.  Hie  distinction  between 
them  is  the  same  as  before ;  we  find 
by  simple  enquiry;  we  discover  by 
reflection  and  studjr :  vrefifid  or  find 
9ut  the  motives  which  influence  a  per- 
son's conduct;  we  discover  the  rea- 
sons or  causes  of  things  :  the  finding 
serres  the  particular  purpose  of  the 
finder  ;  the  discovery  serves  the  pur^ 
pose  of  science,  by  adding  to  the  stock 
of  general  knowledge. 

When  find  is  used  as  a  pnrely  in- 
tellectual operation,  it  nchnits  of  a 
Mw  viewy  in  relation  both  to  difgover 


and  to  invent,  as  may  be  teen  in  the 
following  artide. 


Ob  vInt  ddlcB  tiM  boy  bid  bomd  hb  kodi. 


hiflkotloM»  m  kb  caodtet  wit  tP  JUtf  ut  ■■• 
jGood«MM  u4  lerf  ihkwrtt  hrlleailw  qk 
love  of  bo j^  WilM. 

CaBoii«  ta  a  Uad  of  ihort-t^ftlBdMmtal 
dUnrert  CheBbBtnl  o^jccca  vvbich  are  mrM 
hand,  bat  k  aoC  able  lo  dkeera  tbtap  it  !*• 

tanoTb  Ammm. 

T«9rp  A^aiMBttQSf  Priafli  ben  be  i 
And  tate  AchUlot, 


Tbroagh  thit  «• 


With  nnavailiiy  amt.  tbe  TfoiiaM  nytt  4» 
rr«ce; 

PnMn  Inn  f  b6  ffCflnltaiP  bui|  bes  oft  flovrwa 
Tht  GMciaa  mmf,  aad  i 


TO  FIND,  FIND  OUT,  DISCOVIIf 
INVENT. 

FIND,  «.  To  find. 

DISCOVER,  V.  To  dueooer. 

INVENT,  in  Latin  iwmsOm^m 
invenio,  signifies  to  come  at  or  li|ht 
upon. 

To  find  or  find  out  it  said  of  tUnp 
which  do  not  eaiat  in  the  tms  n 
which  a  person  finds  then :  to  di^ 
cover  is  said  of  that  whicb  ensli  ian 
entira  state ;  invent  it  aaid  of  that 
which  is  new  made  or  modelied.  Tkt 
merit  of  finding  or  snventhut  oonists 
in  newly  applying  or  modi^fing  the 
niaterials,  which  eiist  teparatelj;  dw 
merit  of  discovering  consists  in  it- 
moving  the  obstacles  whidi  prerent 
us  fnnii  knowing  the  real  nature  of  tbi 
thing :  imagination  and  industry  an 
requisite  for  finding  or  inventing; 
aruteness  and  penetration  fordurotcr- 
iv0,  A  person  ^ndt  reasons  for  jw- 
titviiig  Imnself :  be  discovers  trutiof 
u  bad  disposition  in  another.  Cthi- 
vatcd  minds  find  sources  of  alBal^ 
went  within  themselves,  or  a  piiiQBV 
finds  meaus  of  escape.  Many  traces 
ui'  a  uniyersal  deluge  hare  been  iii- 
covcred  :  the  physician  discoeers  tht 
nature  of  a  particular  disorder. 

Find  it  applicable  to  the  opentire 
arts ;  invent  to  the  mecbaniod ;  ^ 
rorer  to  the  speculatiTe.  Wesptiic 
of  finding  modes  for  performing  no- 
tions, and  effecting^  purposetj  un^ 
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f  madiinesy  iDstrumentfly  tod 
» nmtten  of  use  or  elegance ;  of 
ring  tb*  operations  and  laws  of 
,  Many  fruitless  attempts  have 
tide  tojindthelongitufie:  men 
ot  been  so  unsucoessful  in^^ 
i  yanons  arts^  for  coininuni- 
their  tbongjbtSy  oommemorating 
)loits  of  their  nations,  and  sup- 
tbemselTes  with  luxuries ;  nor 
hey  failed  in  everv  species  of 
le  or  instrument  which  can  aid 
nrpose.  Hanrey  discovered  the 
tion  of  the  blood  :  Toncelli  dis- 
i  thefi^vity  of  the  air:  Newton 
red  the  principle  of  universal 
.tion :  by  geometry  the  proper- 
fignres  are  diteaoered  ;  by  che- 
tbe  properties  of  compomid  sub- 
I :  but  the  geometrician ^a/i«  by 
ing  the  solution  of  aiiy  problem ; 
investigating,  he  findi  out  a 
method  of  solving  the  same 
au  ;  or  he  int€nt%  an  instrument 
ch  the  proof  can  be  deduced  from 
demoostratiou.  Thus  the  as- 
ter discovers  the  motions  of  the 
ily  bodies,  by  means  of  the  tele- 
flrnich  has  been  invented, 

icticr  bas  a  rare  {iDprofementy<»nml, 
idled  Srci  to  buna  ths  bam»  crowid* 

DavDBx. 

Ihf  hamoBic  princtplet  were  discovertdf 
»  beeo  a  gnat  iadep«adirttt  fclence. 

Skward. 

•f  fsdt  and  men,  with  bard  decreet, 
mu  plenf  V  to  be  booj^hC  vltb  eaw ; 
tevrnfetf  finti  the  vhlnia^  ihare, 
ftad  boBUw  ladnrtry  bjr  Mre.    DKnmn. 

NJ>   FAULT  WITH,   BLAME, 
OBJECT  TO. 

.  these  terms  denote  not  simply 
,  but  also  expressing  dlssatis- 
I  with  some  person  or  thing. 
[ND   FAULT    with    signifies 

0  point  out  a  faulty  either  in 
person  or  thing;  to  BLAME  is 
dy  of  the  person  ;  OBJECT  is 

1  to  the  thing  only :  vi^  find  fault 
\  person  for  his  behaviour;  we 
tut  with  our  seat,  our  couvey- 
LDd  the  like ;  we  blame  a  person 
temerity  or  his  improvidence  ; 
ed  to  a  measure  that  is  pro- 

We  find  fault  with  or  blame 
hich  has  been  done ;  we  object 
which  is  to  be  done. 
ii^g  f'^l^  is  a  familiar  action 
I  to  matters  of  personal   con- 


vKh  vefyJMtfy, 


venience  or  taste;  blame  and  ol^eet  io^ 
particnhurly  the  latter,  are  applied  to 
serioos  objects.  Finding fauu'nohfKi 
the  fruit  of  a  discontented  temper; 
there  are  some  whom  nothing  will 
please,  and  who  are  ever  ready  to 
find  farnit  with  whatever  coeoes  in 
their  way :  biawie  is  a  matter  of  die- 
cretioo;  we  blame  frequently  in  order 
to  correct:  infecting  to  is  an  afiair 
either  of  capnoe  or  necessity;  some 
capriciously  object  to  that  which  is 
proposed  to  them  merely  from  a  spirit 
of  opposition;  others  <Afect  to  a  tning 
from  substantial  reasons. 

jcm  have  yovntlf  fnind/amU 

BUDOBLL* 

It  if  a  Hflii  eertalB  rale  is  reason  aod  moral 
pbilowphy,  tkat  when  tb««  is  no  choloe,  tbera 
can  be  no  Monif.  Sooth. 

TO  FIND  OUT,  t;.  To  find  {descry). 
TO  FIND  OUT,  V.  Tofind  {invent). 
FiNB^  v.BeautifuL 

FINE,   DELICATE,  NICE. 

It  is  femarkable  of  the  word  FINE 
(o.  Bemuy%l)f  that  it  is  equally  ap* 

Elicable  to  large  and  small  objects : 
>£LICATE,  in  Latin  delieatus,  from 
delicim  delights,  and  deUeio  to  allure, 
is  applied  only  to  small  objects. 
jFifie,  m  the  natural  sense,  denotes 
smollness  in  general.  Delicate  de- 
notes a  degree  of  fineness  that  is  agree- 
able to  the  taste.  Thread  is  said  t<9 
be  fine  as  opposed  to  the  coarse  and 
thick ;  silk  is  said  to  be  delicate,  when 
to  finenetit  of  texture  it  adds  softness. 
The  teatiire  of  a  spider's  web  is  re- 
markable for  its  finenesit ;  that  of  the 
ermine's  fur  is  remarkable  for  its  de- 
licaof*  In  writing,  all  up-strokes  must 
be  fine  ;  but  in  superior  writing  they 
will  \iie  delicately  fine.  When  applied 
to  colon,  the  fine  is  coupledf  with 
the  grand  and  the  strong;  delicate' 
with  what  is  minute,  soft,  and  fair : 
black  and  red  may  be  fine  colors  ; 
white  and  pink  delicate  colors.  Tho 
tulip  is  reckoned  one  of  the  finest 
flowers ;  the  white  moss-rose  is  a  dlc/i- 
cate  flower.  A  fine  painter  delineates 
with  boldness ;  but  tne  artist  who  has 
a  delicate  taste,  throws  delicate  touches 
into  the  grandest  delineations. 

In   their  moral   application  these 

terms  admit  of  the  same  distinction : 

t\ie  fine  approaclies  either  to  the  stroiii; 

or  to  the  weak  ;  tlie  delicate  is  a  liigh 
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fire  may  be  elidted  from  •  flinty  or 
from  woody  steel,  and  some  few  other 
materials ;  bat  heat  is  producible,  or 
exists  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  all 
material  substances. 

HeoJt  and  WARMIH  differ  prin- 
cipally  in  degree ;  the  latter  being  a 
gentle  degree  of  the  former.  The 
term  heat  is,  however,  in  its  must  ex- 
tensive sense,  applicable  to  that  uni- 
versal pnnciple  which  pervades  all 
nature,  animate  and  inanimate,  and 
seems  to  vivify  the  whole ;  it  is  this 
principle  which  appears  either  under 
the  form  oifire,  or  under  the  more 
commonly  conceived  form  of  keat^  as 
it  is  generally  understood,  and  as  I 
have  here  considered  it.  Heat  in  this 
limited  sense  is  less  active  than  fire^ 
and  more  active  than  tcarmikz  the 
former  is  produced  in  bodies,  either 
by  the  violent  action  oifire^  as  in  the 
boiling  of  water,  the  melting  of  lead, 
or  the  violent  friction  of  two  hard 
bodies  ;  the  latter  is  produced  by  the 
simple  expulsion  of  the  cold,  as  in  the 
case  of  leathers,  wool,  and  other  sub- 
stances, which  produce  and  retain 
warmth. 

Heat  may  be  thegreatest possible  re- 
move, but  warmth  may  be  the  smallest 
possible  remove,  from  cold ;  the  latter 
IS  oroosed  to  the  cool,  which  borders 
on  the  cold.  Heat  is  that  which  to 
our  feelings  is  painful ;  but  warmth  is 
that  which  is  always  grateful.  In 
ammate  bodies ^fre  cannot  long  exist, 
as  it  is  in  its  nature  consuming  and 
destructive ;  it  is  incompatible  with 
animal  life:  Aeaf  will  not  exist,  unless 
when  the  body  is  in  a  diseased  or  dis- 
ordered state;  but  warmth  is  that 
portion  of  heat  which  exists  in  every 
nealthy  subject:  by  this  the  hen 
hatches  and  rears  her  young,  by  this 
the  opeiutiun  ot*  gestution  is  carried 
on  in  the  female.  GLOW  is  a  par- 
tial heat  or  warmth  which  exists, 
or  is  known  to  exist,  mostly  in  the 
human  frame;  it  is  commonly  pro- 
duced in  the  body  when  it  is  in  its 
most  vigorous  state,  and  its  nen'es  are 
firmly  Imiced  by  tlic  cold. 

From  the  above  analysis  the  figu- 
rative application  of  these  terms,  and 
the  grounds  upon  which  they  are  so 
employed,  will  be  easily  discerned. 
As  fire  is  the  strongest  and  most 
active    principle    in    nature,    which 
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seizes  every  thing  vntlmi  its  reach 
with  the  |p«atest  possible  npidity, 
the  genius  is  tud  to  be  poeiesied  of 

fire  which  flies  with  rapidity  thmagh 
all  the  reeions  of  thonghty  and  tonM 
tlie  moet  lively  images  and  oombioa* 
tions;  but  when^re  is  applied  to 
the  eye  or  the  looks,  it  borrows  its 
meaning  from  the  external  propotj 
of  the  flame,  which  is  very  aptly  de- 
picted in  the  eye  or  the  looks  of  fivdy 
people.  As  heat  is  always  excflsiiva 
and  mostly  violent,  tliose  comroodoef 
and  fermentations  of  the  mind  wUdi 
flow  from  the  agitation  of  the  pi^ 
sions,  particularly  of  the  angry  pas- 
sions, is  termed  kiai.  As  warmth  is  a 
gentle  and  grateful  property,  it  has  with 
most  propriety  been  ascribed  to  the 
affections.  As  glow  is  a  partial  but 
vivid  feeling  of  the  body,  so  is  fneod- 
ship  a  strong  but  particular  afiecdoa 
of  the  mind :  hence  the  propriety  of 
ascribing  a  glow  to  fiiendsoip. 

Age  damps  the  fire  of  the  poet 
Disputants  in  the  heal  of  the  coolest 
are  apt  to  fbi|;et  all  the  forms  of  good 
breeoing.  A  roan  of  tender  inonl 
feelings  speaks  with  warmth  of  a  noUa 
action,  or  takes  a  warm  interest  ia 
the  concerns  of  the  innocent  and  tbs 
distressed.  A  youth  in  the  fiiil  gkm 
of  friendship  feels  himself  prepared  ts 
make  any  sacrifices  in  sopportiag  tbs 
cause  of  his  friend. 

That  modm  lofv  Is  ao  saeh  iUag^ 

At  what  thow  ancient  poets  ihif, 

A  Jlre  eelntlal,  cbaats  icfla^d.  Bvirb 

The  Aeet  of  MIHoa^k  aUad  mI^  fee  ail  l» 
■obllmate  Ui  kanlog.  Jmmu* 

I  tnt  I  have  prMwd  jo«  fferther  ipee  ttfe 
oceaaloo  thaa  waa  ntceiwafy;  huiiWi  IkM* 
yoQ  will  exoue  bj  tMrmfk  !■  the  «■•  if  • 

Crienil. 

BlBLxotii'a  LvrrsEs  or  Ctcaao  to  Cwkl 

The  fiwIpCOBCocled  ^Blt 
Draws  la  abeodaat  Tefolable  aoal, 
Aed  gathers  Tl^Mr  for  the  eealaf  jwi 
A  vtronger  giom  cita  on  the  Urd>  check 
or  raddy  Are.  Tsmnm. 

FIRM,   FIXED,    SOLID,    STABIA 

FIRM,  V.  Cofutancy. 

FIXED  denotes  the  state  of  being 
fixed, 

SOLID,  in  Latin  toltdia,  comes 
from  toiam  the  ground,  Which  is  tlh: 
mnst  solid  thing  existing. 

STABLE,  V.  Constancff, 

That  is  firm  which  is  not  es?il.^ 
shaken ;  that  is  fixed  which  is  £istia* 
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MMmething  <lte»  and  not  eanily 
ibat  is  solid  which  in  able  to 
ind  does  not  easily  ^\ye  way ; 

Mtable  which  is  able  to  make  a 
agjUDst  resistance,  or  the  effects 
1.  A  pillar  which  is  firm  on  its 
fired  to  a  wall  made  of  solid 
I  likely  to  be  stable,    A  man 

Jirm  in  battle  who  does  not 
fram  the  attack :  ho  is  fixed  to 
by  the  order  of  his  commander, 
my  oi  firm  men  form  a  »olid 
and  by  their  heroism  may  de- 
:he  stablest  monument  that  can 
eied. 

he  moral  sense,  firmneu  is  used 
ir  the  purpose,  or  such  actions 
pend  on  the  purpose ;  fixed  is 
nther  for  the  mind,  or  tor  out- 
ureumstanoes ;  solid  is  applica- 

thiiigs  in  general,  in  an  abso- 
ense;    staSle  is   applicable  to 

in  a  relative  sense.  Decrees 
lore  or  less  ^rm,  according  to 
ifirce  from  which  they  spnng; 
utfinUf  compared  with  those 

anse  from  the  will  of  the  Al- 
f ;  laws  are  fired  in  proportion 
f  are  connected  with  a  consti- 
in  whicli  it  is  difficult  to  inno* 

That  which  is  solid  is  so  of  its 
lature,  but  docs  not  admit  of 
a:  a  solid  reason  has  within 
an  independent  property,  which 
:  be  increased  or  diminiblied. 
ivhich  is  stable  is  so  by  conipa- 
inth  that  which  is  of  less  dura- 
the  characters  of  some  men  are 
UabU  than  those  of  others,  and 
will  not  have  so  stable  a  cha- 
as  manhood. 

Tiendship  is  firm  when  it  does 
pend  upon  the  opmion  of  others ; 
fited  when  the  choice  is  made 
tranded  in  the  mind  ;  it  is  solid 
it  rests  on  the  only  solid  basis  of 
lancy  in  virtue  and  religion ;  it 
^le  when  it  is  not  liable  to  de- 
I  or  die  away  with  time. 

firm  ocb  thelnad*  mnn  rangM  arooad, 
I  of  beroct  blaekmM  all  the  gnwod. 

Pops. 

■d  and  «ileiit,  the  whole  war  tbry  wait, 
f  dreadful,  and  ai  /ix*d  at  fate.     Pops. 

m  faotailio  erroo  of  our  draam 

\  lo  90tid  arroof  .  Cowlbt. 

proaperity  of  bo  man  oa  earth  b  Hable 
tticd.  Blaia. 

FIRM9  V.  Hard. 


FiRBiNESS,  V.  Constancy^ 
FIT9  V,  Becoming, 

FIT9  APT,   MEET. 

FIT  (v.  Becoming)  is  cither  an  ao« 
quired  or  a  natural  property ;  APT,  in 
Latin  aftuSj  from  the  Greek  0irrv  to 
correct,  is  a  natural  property;  MKET, 
from  to  meet  or  measure,  signifyini; 
measured,  is  a  moral  quality.  A 
house  is  fit  for  the  accommodation  ot* 
the  fiimily  according  to  the  plan  of  the 
builder;  the  young  mind  is  apt  to 
receive  either  good  or  bad  impressions. 
Meet  is  a  term  of  rare  use,  except  iu 
spiritual  matters  or  in  poetry:  i(  is. 
meet  to  offer  our  prayers  to  the  siw 
preme  disposer  of  all  things. 

Nor  holy  rapCare  waatad  they  to  pralva 
Thdr  Baker  Ib>IC  aCrakM  pioaoaiic*dor  eaaf. 

MiLTOV* 


If  yo«  bear  a  wIm  feateaee  vtum  oft  fteaaa 
cooDHBit  il  to  yow  manBiy. 

81B  HnuiY  SiBjiiT. 

My  iMBia,  Mt  laipaited  totbe  bffola 

Wbow  Mlowihlp  therefbre  not  unwuel  for  thee, 

Cood  Naaoa  wasthoa  flreety  AooUiC  dhlihe. 

MiLTOlf. 

FIT,  V;  Expedient, 

TO  FIT,  EQUIP,  PREPAHS,  QUA- 
LIFY. 

To  FIT  (r.  Fity  becoming)  signifies 
to  adopt  means  in  order  to  make  fit, 
and  conveys  the  eeneral  sense  of  all 
the  other  terms ;  they  differ  principally 
in  the  means  and  circumstances  of 
fitting :  to  EQUIP  is  to  fit  out  by 
furnishing  the  necessary  materials: 
to  PREPARE,  from  the  Latin  pra- 
parOf  compounded  of  pr^e  and  paro 
to  get  before  hand,  is  to  take  steps 
for  the  purpose  o\' fitting  in  future : 
to  QUALIFY,  from  the  Latin  qua- 
lifico,  or  fiacio  and  qvalis  to  make  it 
as  it  should  be,  is  to^  or  furnish 
with  the  moral  requisites. 

To^  is  employed  for  ordinary 
cases ;  to  equip  is  employed  only  fl)r 
expeditions  :  a  house  is  fitted  up  fitr 
the  residence  of  a  family  ;  a  vessel  is 
equipped  with  every  thing  requisite  for 
a  voyage :  to  fit  is  for  an  immediate 
purpose ;  to  prepare  is  for  a  remote 
purpose.  A  person  fits  himself  for 
taking  orders  \^'hcn  he  is  at  the  uni- 
versity :  he  prepares  himself  nt  school 
before  he  gf»€s  to  the  Mniv<»r*»ity.  To 
fit  is  to  adopt   pfvjitivc  m\(l  dc<'isive 
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FLAG. 


FLAME. 


which  waj,  and  how  far  it  shall  go, 
and  the  hke :  thus,  we  maj  fix  our 
eye  upoii  a  star,  or  we  fix  our  minds 
upon  a  particular  branch  of  astro- 
nomy ;  but  we  determine  the  distance 
of  the  heavenly  bodies^  or  the  specific 
gravity  of  bodies,  and  the  like,  upon 
philosophical  principles.  So  in  mo- 
rab  we  mayjir  the  day  and  hour; 
but  we  determine  the  mode  of  doing. 

Determine  is  to  tettle  as  a  means 
to  the  end ;  we  commonly  determine 
all  subordinate  matters,  in  order  to 
$ettk  a  matter  finally :  thus,  the  (2e- 
ttrmination  of  a  smgle  cause  will 
serve  to  settle  nil  otiier  diflerenoes. 
The  determination  respects  the  act  of 
the  individual  who^rei  certain  points 
and  brings  them  to  a  term ;  the  settU* 
ment  respects  simply  the  conclusion  of 
the  affair,  or  the  termination  of  all 
dispute  and  <joestion. 

To  determine  and  limit  both  signify 
to^  boundaries ;  but  the  former  re* 
■pects  only  such  boundaries  as  are 
drawn  by  the  mind  within  itself,  as 
we  determine  the  height,  length,  or 
breadth  of  an  object,  or  we  determine 
a  question;  but  limit  is  employed 
upon  visible  objects,  and  the  process 
01  the  action  itself  is  rendered  visible, 
as  when  we  limit  a  price,  or  limit  our 
time. 


Ib  ■  foUMDdf  wkalker  it  be  a  ImUdiiiK  or  a 
fkinHiloB,  jM  CM  ao  mhenflx  a  boMidafy. 

BuaxB. 

Yonr  Int  care  mut  be  to  acqaire  the  power 
•f  Jbeing  your  thoogfat*.  Blaii. 

Oae  bad  better  teftle  on  a  waj  of  lift  that  fa 
Mrt  tiie  mrj  beit  we  aalfftat  bave  cboani,  Iban 
flow  old  wlthovt  dettrwiiniMg  our  eboice. 

Ainnoir. 

RriJflOB  ttMet  tbe  praCeoilons  and  otbrrwiee 
Interftrtaf  Intcreiti  of  mortal  men.       Adduoh. 

Row  eaa  weblod  or  Umit  bis  decree 

By  what  ow  ear  bai  heard  or  eje  aaj  lee } 

FaxoB. 

FIXED,  V.  Firm. 

TO     FLAG,     DROOP,    LANGUISH, 

PINE. 

To  FLAG  is  to  hang  down  loose  like 
zfiag. 

DkOOFyV.Tofall. 

To  LANGUISli  is  to  become  or 
continue  languid  (9.  Faint). 

To  PINE,  from  pain,  is  to  be  or 
oontinue  in  pain. 

Ill  the  proper  applicatiou,  nothing 


Jlaoi  but  that  which  au  be  distended 
and  made  to  flutter  by  the  vriod  n 
the  leaves  of  plants  when  they  are  in 
want  of  water  or  in  a  weekly  oonditioD ; 
hence  figuratively  the  spirits  are  uaA 
to  fiag :  nothing  is  said  to  drtmp  but 
that  the  head  of  which  can  drop  in 
this  manner;   the   snowdrop  dmpf, 
and  flowers  will  generally  droop  fiom 
excess  of  drought  or  heat :  the  spinti 
in    the    same    manner    are  said  to 
droop,  which  expresses  more  than  to 
fittg;   the  human   body  also  drooft 
when  the  strength  fails  :  languisk  is  a 
still  stronger  expression  than  droop, 
and  is  applicable  principally  topenm; 
some  languish  m  sicLness^  some  in 
prison,' and  some  in  a  state  of  dbtrHs: 
to  pine  is  to  be  in  a  state  of  weaiine 
pain  which   is    mostly  of  a  meom 
nature ;  a  child  niay  pine  when  absent 
flnom  all  its  fiiendsy   and  supposiai 
itself  deserted. 

It  to  ?arle^  wbleh  keeps  alln  da*^  wM 
woaU  olherwiae  Jiay.  $mm 

SbraakwtOidryfbiBlBe,  and  wUk  trib  dHM 
Tbe  tfreoirfwf  body  wOl  deaett  tfea 


How  flae^  bas  tbe  poeC  told  m  IM  theitt 
perwuM  ImnguUked  nader  lia|erb«  aod  Ib» 
nble  difltanpen.  Aamam 

From  beda  of  racial;  are  to  etanie  la  hi 
Tbeir  wfl  etbernU  wamttb,  tbere  to^te, 
Immoreably  iaflz*d.  Uantk 

FLAGITIOUS,  V.  Heimm. 

FLAME,  BLAZB,  FLASH,  FLARB, 
GLARE. 

FLAME,  in  Latin  fiammOf  fiom 
the  Greek  9^t>v  to  burn,  sig^fies  tbe 
luminous  exhalation  emitted  fimn  fire. 

BLAZE,  from  the  German  W^ 
to  blow,  signifies  a  ^omk  blowe  m 
that  is,  an  extended  ^loMe :  FLASH 
and  FLARE,  which  are  but  faiiatioBS 
offiame,  denote  different  species  of 
fiame ;  the  former  a  audden  j^mh 
the  second  a  tlaisling,  unsteady  AmIi 
Glare,  which  is  a  variation  wfja^f 
denotes  a  glowing,  that  is  a  stm| 
fiame,  that  emits  a  strong  lig^:a 
candle  bums  only  by  fiame,  pspv 
commonly  by  a  bCue,  gunpowder  b« 
a  fioih,  a  torch  by  a  fi&re,  and  a 
conflagration  by  a  glare. 
nil  Hgbtafaf  yon  KbdHon  eball  eowfbnl, 
And  bad  ye  beadloar  Jlamtbtg  to  tbefraaad. 


Swift  as  a  Sood  of  fie  when  ttoroM  arfae 
FloaUUwwidelfeU,  and  W««  to  tbe  skin. 


UVmMUUii. 


IlMttU/        4f» 


'k.' 

# 


«^ 


^Pm 


*  ai  UmL.  ^  «M«  Rflnci«d  ray, 

HjriUATy  UEEVBL* 
VS  h  Gmomd  ilaekt  »  con- 
platly  biQad,«ad  that  with 
im,  and  Greek  vXatvc. 
io  all  |Mob«lnlity  from  the 
Uki^  a  balancei  tignifiei 
PMH  of  a  balance. 
la  ilid  of  a  dung  with  regard 
R  it  It  ojipoMd  to  the  nNind  or 
iMttl;  l»fl  as  it  Ktpects  aiH 
llli  opposed  to  the  uneven :  a 
AJal  fidiichhai  no  eleration ; 
iiinal  widi  the  roof  nf  a  boose 
iMnto  die  height  of  the  roof. 

MB  bni^  look  wdl  oa  p«pir. 

y  CammM  tor  Hnmrvn. 

liijltnir,  vUeli  ien*nl  bomnr  ibeds 
•ir  iNPfi  of  tke  InsloriMi  llnroa|r. 


kf ,  tf*  Insipid. 
WUitTEVif  V.  To  adulate. 

!SBBE,    SYCOPHANT^    PA-* 

RASITB. 

^JXKER,  V.  Ttf  oitt^e. 
InPIlANTy  in  Greek  rvo^^mK, 
li^ngiiiaUy  an  inlbnner  on  the 
I  sf  i^  hut  has  now  acquired 
of  an  obsequious  and 


in    Greek  vrnfrirrf^ 
cvTK^  com  or  neat,  on- 
to the  priests  who 
hot  it  is  now  applied 
at  the  tables  of  the 


jiyalftiiti  m  one  who  flatters  l^ 
;  dM  mfcapluMt  and  pattuite  is 
•a  always  ajiullsrer,  and  some- 
aaia^  iwrdw  ayespAanf  adopts 
laaa  arti&ce  bf  which  be  can  in- 
s  himselft  and  the  jparofile  sub* 
9  mntj  degHKiatian  and  servile 

«VldeBsibu4t  «• 


Qonipliilicefli)r  which  liocltti  ofttun  Inr 
base  pttfdsit'  Viesa  litodis  ittBV 
mm  m  thaolneot  Oen  te  die#e«l«y 
the  feraisr  having  geMti'fwiMtestif 
flivor;r  ahil  the.  UtOr  partiMar  $0i 
still  k^wer  jwrpoees^  tojnfcifhv  ] '  <teaW 
ners  nATba  ^Kxlj^^Miil  nit  OkrMr*lK^'W[ 
we&  fiAth  die  prtee^  «6d  ilbi4tt'|fcdtf 
feffliant:  bat  i^ui^  'liMBiA'p^ 
tkm,  who  are  gsneraBypt^^W 
wantof"^^"^ 


Mt  «r  jMlhrtiij  h  MMSMiB  MK  Iks  «51 
rfM-cT  tit  VMMat  kiar^  '       '  Hm^ 

ThetnCor 

WteeSti 


*--.  ■•' 


m    ■ 

wuBxaauKi  pLiABtt^  .ptuS% 

WLBSSOUBS,  to  liadn  JfhSMtt 
fipom^fda  to  botady  •^gp*^'^"**  ahlav 
be  bent 

PllABLB  skmies  aUa  to  bef^W 
or  folded ;  PIIANT  mnfies  litet«Ujf 


pfying^hfMxDf^  or  iblfflng« 

8UPPLE9  m  Fretach  smq^iL  IML 
the  tofeeteive  s^Uabie  fti^  ana  ^^ 
signifies  very  pi!ia6^. 

^FknHc  ss  nsed  in  a  nattnnior 
moral  sense;  pUabU  in  the  fiotiifiar 
and  naiwal  sense  only  ;jplMiar '  in  di4 
hif^ier  and  moral  appKsatiQii  oM^s 
wMk can bebent  iia  any  dqgMr)li| a 
stick  kJkMk;  what  can  btflidiftiii 
waz,or  MM  like  dtiA^UMML 
SuppUf  isnedier  iii  a  piyipet^d^'st'ull^ 
rative  saBse,  is  an  excess  dtfUMA  i 
what  can  be  bent  baalwiM  and  mr* 
ward,  like  osier  twi^  h  iuppte. 

In  die  mond  appttdadoo,  MxiMt  ia 
indefinite  both  In  dsjppree  aiid  app^- 
tion;  it  nutf  be  gnsater  or  (ess  in 
point  of  degree :  whereas  pfl'^ 
supposes  agreatdi^grBaof^iiBlMiiry/ 
and  tuppleneu,  a  pea(  dsgraa  of 
pliancy  OT  pUMlitjf :  it  api^Uai  Ufca- 
wi«a  to  th  j  outward  nctiops,  ta  the 
temper,  dm  resulndaB,  or  Iha 
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FLEXIBLE. 


FLOURISH. 


ciples;  but  pliancy  is  applied  to  the 
pnnciples,  or  the  conduct  dependant 
upon  those  pnnciples;  suppleness  to 
the  outward  actions  and  behaviour 
only.  A  temper  is  Jlexihle  which 
yields  to  the  entreaties  of  others  ;  the 
person  or  character  is  pliant  when  it 
IS  formed  or  moulded  easily  at  tlie 
will  of  another;  a  person  is  supple 
who  makes  his  actions  and  his  man-* 
ners  bend  according  to  the  varying 
humours  of  another:  the  first  be- 
longs to  one  in  a  superior  station 
who  yields  to  the  wishes  of  the  appel- 
lant ;  the  latter  two  belong  to  equals 
or  inferiors  who  yield  to  the  influence 
of  others. 

Flexibility  may  be  either  good  or 
bad  according  to  circumstances ; 
when  it  shortens  the  duration  of  re- 
sentments it  produces  a  happy  cfiect ; 
but  ftexibiiUif  is  not  a  respectable 
trait  in  a  master  or  a  judge,  who  ought 
to  be  guided  by  higher  motives  than 
what  uie  momentary  impulse  of  feel- 
ing suggests:  pliancy  is  very  com- 
mendable in  youth,  when  it  leads 
them  to  yield  to  the  councils  of  the 
aged  and  experienced;  but  it  may 
sometimes  make  young  men  the  more 
easy  victims  to  the  seductions  of  the 
arttul  and  vicious:  suppleness  is  in 
no  case  good,  for  it  is  Jlexibilitu 
cither  in  indifferent  matters,  or  such 
as  are  eipressly  bad.  A  good  na- 
tured  man  is  jUxible ;  a  weak  and 
thoughtless  man  is  pliant ;  a  parasite 
is  supple. 

Flexibility  is  frec^uently  a  weakness, 
but  never  a  vice ;  it  always  consults 
the  taste  of  otliers,  sometimes  to  its 
own  inconvenience,  and  often  in  oppo* 
sition  to  its  judgement:  pliancy  is 
often  both  a  weakiuiss  and  a  vice ;  it 
always  yields  for  its  own  pleasure, 
though  not  always  in  opposition  to  its 
sense  of  right  and  wrong :  suppleness 
is  always  a  vice,  but  never  a  weak- 
ness; it  seeks  its  gratification  to  the 
injury  of  another  by  flattering  his  pas- 
sions. Flexibility  is  opposed  to  firm- 
ness ;  pliancy  to  steadiness ;  supple^ 
ness  to  rigidity. 

Fofftj-four  b  an  age  at  «bkb  the  mind  hegiBii 
leii  euily  to  admit  new  confidence,  and  the  will 
to  gnm  ItuJIexibU.  Johnson. 

At  fiir  the  bending  and  fonniDC  the  mind«  we 
vbould  doabtleM  do  our  utmost  to  rrnder  it 
rtiobUf  wd  hf  DO  neaiM  stWand  ceCnctory. 

Bacon. 


Thcfotuiliyltaiit 

Charict  I.  waaCed 

gifewaj  to  the 
iblj. 


aad  dcilHiltjli 

of  apopalvM- 


FLIGHTINSSS,   V.  IJghtmSS, 

FLiMST,  V.  SuperfidaL 

TO  FLOURISH,  THRIVS, 
PROSPBR. 

FLOURISH,  in  Ffench  JUm-, 
Jlorissani^  l^XxaJlorcsco  orjlareo^  fron 
jflos  a  flower,  is  a  fi^re  of  speech  bor- 
rowed from  the  action  of  flowers  wkidi 
grow  in  full  vi^r  and  health. 

THRIVE  signifies  properiy  to  dm 
on. 

PROSPER,  in  I^tin  prosper^  pr$^ 
sperus,  compounded  of  pro  and  spero, 
spcsy  signifies  to  be  agreeable  to  cbe 
hopes. 

To  flourish  expresses  the  state  of 
being  that  wbicii  is  desirable;  to 
thrive^  the  process  of  beoomin^  m. 

In  the  proper  sense,  ^oirrui  sail 
thrive  are  applied  to  the  Te«Utioa : 
the  former  to  that  which  is  full  grown ; 
the  latter  to  that  which  is  in  the  aa 
of  growing :  the  oldest  trees  are  said 
to  Jlourish,  which  put  foith  their 
leaves  and  fruits  in  full  Tigor;  joa^ 
trees  Mrire  when  they  increase  rapidlj 
towards  their  full  growth. 

Flourish  and  thrive  are  taken  hke> 
wise  in  the  moral  sense;  prosper 't» 
employed  only  in  this  sense :  flouritk 
is  said  either  of  individuals  or  coot* 
HI  unities  of  men;  thrive  and  prosper 
only  of  individuals.  To  flourish  is 
to  be  in  full  possession  of  the  powen, 
physical,  intellectual,  and  inciilental ; 
an  author  flourishes  at  a  oettaio 
period;  auinstitution^/ZntcrtfAef;  lit^ 
rature  or  trade  flourishes;  a  nebon 
flourishes.  To  thrive  is  to  cany  on 
onc*s  concerns  to  the  advantage  ot' 
one's  circumstances;  it  is  a  tennot 
familiar  use  for  those  who  gain  by 
positive  labor :  the  industrious  tnMki* 
man  thrives.  To  prosper  is  to  bs 
already  in  advantageoue  anas^ 
stances:  men  prosper  who  accame- 
late  weahh  agreeably  to  their  wishes 
and  beyond  their  expectations. 

Flourish    and    tnrive    are  al«Q>^ 

taken  in  the    gotxi   sense:    notbinf; 

flourishes  but  what  ought  to  flourish ; 

the  word  bespeaks  the  poas^siou  ut 

that  which  ought  to  be  possessed: 


FLOW. 


FLUID. 
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oottJUmrithes  he  is  the  oma- 
r  his  countrj,  the  pride  of 
nature,  the  boast  of  literature : 
city  JUmrishei  it  attains  all 
I  of  civil  association;  it  is  ad- 
ooi  oot  only  to  its  own  mem- 
lit  to  the  world  at  lar^.  No 
rtws  without  merit:  what  is 
by  the  thriving  man  is  gained 
equalities  which  entitle  him 
B  has.  To  protptr  admits  of 
Nit  view :  one  may  prosper  by 
ikh  is  had,  or  prmper  in  that 
s  bad,  or  become  bad  by  proi-' 
;  the  attainment  of  one*s  ends, 
f  what  they  may,  constitutes 
mperity;  a  man  may  prosper 
ns  of  fraud  and  injustice  ;  he 
noiper  in  the  attainment  of 
ate  wealth  or  power;  and  he 
eoome  proud,  unfeeling,  and 
by  his  prosperiti/:  so  great 
my  has  prosperity/  been  con- 
to  the  virtue  oV  man,  that 
pod  man  has  trembled  to  be  in 
ndition* 


tinn  In  which  no  power  hu 
^{ht  no  low  as  France.  Few  bare  ever 
■I  la  gimttr  f  kwy.  Bvbkk. 

tkriHmg  WMkt  can  think  hlmarir  bnC 
ml$h»  ft  wtMm  bh  own  coontrjf  be  to  not 

SOCTB* 

nlaarcyotfieir  to  examine  bow  >our 

WCNTWOKTR. 


TO  FLOW,  To  arise. 

VLOWf  STREAM,  GUSH. 

IW,  in  Latin  ^1/0,  and  Greek 
r  fxo^-,  to  be  in  a  ferment,  is  in 
obability  connected  with  p>», 
sigoifi^  literally  lo  flcKo, 
tlS^M,  in  German  stroefnen^ 
iemen  a  thong,  signifies  to  run 
le. 

SH  comes  from  the  German 
I,  Sec  to  pour  out  with  force. 
V  is  liere  the  generic  term ;  the 
then  are  spea6c  terms  exprfts- 
fferent  modes :  water  inayyto 
in  a  large  body  or  in  a  long  but 
r  course ;  they  stream  in  a  long 
r  course  only  :  thus,  waters ^ow 
s,  rivers,  rivulets,  or  in  a  small 
they  stream  only  out  of  spouts, 
ill  channels:  theyjloic  gently  or 
rise ;  they  stream  gently ;  but 
HsA  with  a  force :  thus,  the  blood 
roiD  a  wound  wliich  comers  from 
mv  manner :  it  streams  from  a 


wound  when  it  runs  as  it  were  in  a 

channel ;  it  gushes  from  a  wound  when 

it  rims  witn  impetuosity,  and  in  at 

large  quantities  as  the  cavity  adnits. 

Down  Mm  waa  cheek  a  briny  loncBt/lnM*  For; 

Fires  tiremm  In  llfhtnlne  tnm  hh  laiHnilat 
e^ei.  Pon. 

Rank  In  Ui  tad  eompanlom*  anm  he  Uy, 
And  fla  iboit  panllB<a  aohb'd  bbwal  awaj 
(LOn  aooM  vile  worm  extcndad  op  tbaffroud)v 
While  Ilfe^i  torrent  guih^d  fran  oat  tha  vovnd. 


FLUCTUATB,   WAVER. 
FLUCTUATE,   in  Latin  >fiif/tt«w 
tus  participle  o^fluctuo^  from  fiuctui  m 
wave,  sienifies  to  rise  in  waves. 

To  WAVER  is  a  frequentative  of 
to  wave,  which  is  formed  from  tha 
substantive  wave,  signifying  to  move 
like  a  wave. 

To  fluctuate  conveys  the  idea  of 
strong  agitation;  to  oarer,  that  of 
constant  motion  backward  imd  fbiv 
ward :  when  applied  in  the  moral 
sense,  to  fluctuate  designates  the 
action  of  the  spirits  or  the  opinions ; 
to  waver  is  said  only  of  the  will  or 
opinions :  he  who  is  alternately  merry 
and  sad  in  quick  succession  is  said  to 
he  fluctuating ;  or  ho  who  has  maay 
upmions  in  quick  succession  is  said  to 
fluctuate ;  but  he  who  cannot  form  aa 
opinion,  or  come  to  a  resolution,  is 
said  to  waver. 

Fluctuations  and  waverings  are 
l)oth  opposed  to  a  manly  character : 
but  the  former  evinces  the  uncontrolled 
influence  of  the  passions,  the  total 
want  of  that  equanimity  which  cha> 
racterizes  the  Christian;  the  latter 
denotes  the  want  of  fixed  principle, 
or  the  necessary  decision  of  cha- 
racter :  we  can  never  have  occasion 
to  fluctuate  J  if  we  never  raise  our 
hopes  and  wishes  beyond  what  is 
attainable ;  we  can  never  have  occa-* 
sion  to  varer,  if  we  know  and  feel 
what  is  right,  and  resolve  never  to 
swen'e  from  it. 

The  tempter,  bnt  rith  «how  of  seal  and  Iots 
To  nan,  and  indljrnatlAn  at  bit  wronp. 
New  part  pnti  on,  and  z%  to  puaion  movM 
Ftuctuatti  ilistDrb*d.  MiiToa. 

Let  a  man,  witboat  trepidation  or  wartrituc, 
proceed  in  dhcbaiflnghb  datj.  Blair., 

FLUID,  LIQUID. 

Thf.  FLL^ID,  fromfluo  to  flow,  sig- 
nifies that  which  fh>ui  its  nature  flowft.; 
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FOLLOW. 


VOLLOW. 


the  LIQUID,  tVoin  liquexco  to  mrlty 
liquifies  thut  ^  hich  is  melted.  I'lie^e 
words  ui^iy  be  euiplo^red  n«  epitlietn  \v 
t\\M  aune  olgeGts;  but  they  have  a 
distinct  ottice  which  they  derive  from 
their  original  ihcnuiim:  when  we 
wish  tu  represent  u  ihivc,  as  capable 
of  passing  aluiiw  in  a  btreaiu  or  cur- 
Tent,  we  should  denonnnatc  it  vl fluid  ; 
when  wc  wish  to  rcprpsent  it  as 
passing  from  a  congealed  to  u  dis- 
solved state,  we  should  name  it  a 
liquid:  water  and  air  are  botli  re- 
presented as  fluids  from  their  general 
property  of  flowing  through  certain 
spaces ;  but  ice  when  thawed  becomes 
a  Uquid  and  melts ;  lead  is  also 
termed  a  liquid :  the  humours  of  the 
Miimal  body,  and  the  juices  of  trees, 
are  fluids  ;  what  we  driiik  is  a  liquid 
as  opposed  to  wliat  we  eat,  which  is 
solia. 

Ai  vbfB  ttir  fi^'H  pmt  jutcr,  lnfM*d  in  cream, 
T^  cwd*  coBf^nUitni  tbe  /IfMitf  ■tieain, 
BoiieOr  ihf^idt  fix,  the  parts  eombine.  Purs. 

TbcB  tbrkt*  tbe  ravifD  remli  the  tignid  ulr, 
lis  croaking  uwlct  proclaim  the  leftlrd  fair. 

DaroKx. 

TOFLUTTKR,  V.  To  pttlpUate. 

FOB,  I'.  Enemy. 
^jraSTCs,  t'.  Embn/o. 

FOIBLB,  V.  Impetjectian, 
«.TO  FOIJL,  y*  To  dafaaL 
.  FOLKES,  Vf  People, 

TO  FOLLOW,  SUCCK1?D,  ENSUE. 

FOLLOW  comes  probably  through 
the  medium  of  the  northcni  langunties 
from  the  Greek  oxxo;  a  tnico  or  *a<v  to 
draw. 

SUCCEED,  in  Latin  succedo  com- 
pounded of  sub  and  caio  to  walk 
afler. 

ENSUE,  in  French  cn:>uivre, 
Latin  insequor^  signifies  to  follow 
close  upon  the  back  or  at  the  heels. 

Follow  and  succeed  is  said  of  per- 
sons and  things ;  ensue  of  tl)in(;s  only  : 
J'ollow  denotes  the  going  in  order,  in  a 
trace  or  line;  succeed  denotes  the  go- 
ing or  being  in  the  same  pUice  imme- 
diately after  another:  many  persons 
may  follow  each  other  nt  the  same 
time;  but  only  oneindiridual  properly 
$uccteds  aiKtiher.  i'oLUhc  is  taken 
literally  fur  the  motion  of  tiio  physical 


body  in  relation  to  another ;  tmoaei 
is  xnkfiii  in  itie  moral  sense  for  takiig 
tbe  situation  or  office  of  anotbcr; 
))oople  jhlffiw  each  other  in  a  pio- 
cessiun,  or  one  JbUams  another  to  the 
grave ;  a  king  succeeds  to  a  throae,  or 
a  son  succeeds  to  the  inheritance  of  Jiis 
fatl)«r. 

1  o  follow  in  relation  to  thiBp  ii 
said  either  simply  of  tbe  onler  in  aUd 
tlicy  go,  or  of  such  as  go  by  a  ood- 
nexion  between  tbem  ;  to  smtmi 
implies  simply  to  take  the  piece  aAir 
anutlier;  to  easae  is  to  ^pMasshfh 
necessary  connexion :  people  ra» 
die  quickly  one  after  the  other  rns 
said  to  follow  each  other  to  the  pxni 
a  youtli  of  debauchery  is  folUmti  iff 
a  diseased  old  age ;  as  in  a  nttvnl  , 
tempest  one  wave  of  the  sea  J&ttaa  | 
another  in  rapid  successiouy  so  in  tbe 
moral  tempest  of  political  revdariasi 
one  road  convulsion  is  qnicUy  »> 
cecded  by  another:  nothi]^  can  mac 
from  popular  commotions  hot  bloo^ 
i>hed  and  misery.  Follow  it  niad  is 
abstract  propositions ;  ensme  is  uedio 
specific  cases :  sin  and  naaeryfilkt 
each  other  as  cause  and  effect ;  qosr* 
rels  too  often  ennie  ftoin  the  coav» 
sations  of  violent  men  who  differ  Mkr 
in  religion  or  politics. 

ira mkn  ofa  good  icniat  for  ftbh  vttvliR« 
pmnit  tbe  natore  of  pleuare  aai  pah  h  AM 
waj  or  writlair,  he  would  piohably  jota  tkm 
toj^etbrr  after  sucb  a  maaaer  that  It  wmM  btia- 
pwMble  for  tbe  one  to  Aome  into  aoj  plata  ■>>■ 
oat  hninffoUowea  hy  tbe  other.  immmi 

Vljnn  haiteiii  wKh  a  fremMliiir  heart, 
Befoiv  Um  rtepa,  aad  bewlh«  dravi  Iht  Art: 
Forth  flowa  tbe  Mood  ;  an  raiypai^wiiroh, 
T^didetOKnuiCi^  and  to  tbe  aafj  ■pnili 

Nor  deem  thU  daj,  thk  battle,  all  jn«  loit; 
A  dajr  more  bUcb,  a  fate  mnre  vile  aumu  t 
Impel  now  ffector  tbonden  at  the  vaB, 
The  boor,  tbe  ipot,  tocoaq«er,  erioML 


TO   FOLLOW,   PUBSUJL 

FOLLOW,  V.  Tojifllow. 
PUitSL'£,  o.  Toconliuue, 
The  idea  of  going  after  any  thing  is 
order  to  reach  or  obtain  it  is  eomnoe 
to  these  terms,  but  under  didBicni 
circumstances  :  one  follows  a  penoa 
mostly  with  a  friendly  intention;  ods 
pursues  with  a  hostile  inteution :  s 
person  Jbllows  his  fellow  traveller 
whom  he  wishes  to  overtake;  the 
ohirers  of  justice  pursue  the  criiniasl 
whom  they  wish  to  apprehend:  M 


FOUJOVV. 


FOLLY. 


i7i» 


a  the  hancniien  and  hnnten 
the  dogs  in  the  chase ;  the 
trme  the  hare.  In  application 
pffolUm  is  taken  more  in  the 
J  and  pwrmu  more  in  the  active 
ik  man  fMam%  the  plan  of  an*- 
and  /mmres  his  own  plan ;  he 
^~   "  "'*    itions^and  ^ttrtaft  an 


M  hf,  *■  aqr  MB,  so  aera  delay, 

Dai 


wMkraga. 


iBllHwiwtowaiii 

(Im  nee  are  cqul  ftiei  to  jon. 

DaTDBr. 

M^  lewkea  wy  eae  li  w  liappy  ^  ^ 
■iii  Jbltow  whet  b  tte  proper  lient  of 
fc  Brcns. 

■d  te  kAKul  wodd,  bow  few 
ipova  ffeedfOr  toovieg  it  Tfwmu, 

DaTOsa. 

0  FOLLOW,  IMITATE. 

JjOW,  v.  TofoUam,  mcceed. 
TMEf  in  Latin  imiiatui  par- 
oftRtlOyirom  the  Greek /A<f(i« 
kkand  tfUMc  alike,  sifi^nifies  to 
lake  alike. 

1  these  terms  denote  the  refi;u- 
»ar  actions  by  something  that 
Cself  to  usy  or  is  set  before  us  ; 
faXUrw  that  which  is  either  in- 
»r  external ;  we  imitate  that  only 
fo  external :  we  either  Jbllow 
tatesofourown  minds  or  the 
kma  of  others;  but  we  imitate 
decl  of  others :  in  ref^aid  to  ex« 
il^oeti  we  fdUm  either  a  rule 
sample ;  but  we  imitate  an  ex- 
idjf :  we  Jbllow  the  footsteps 

fi>Nfiuh«rs ;  we  imitate  tlieir 
and  their  perfectbns:  it  is 
ble  for  yoang  persons  as 
ad  possible  to  Jbllow  the  good 
a  of  those  who  are  older  and 
than  themselves;  it  is  the 
D  duty. of  every  Christian  to 
the  example  of  our  blessed 
-  to  the  utmost  of  his  power. 
itiiov  and  imitate  may  both  be 
to  that  which  is  good  or  bad : 
aer  to  all  the  actions ;  but  tlie 
oly  to  the  behaviour  or  the  ex- 
manners:  we  may  Jbllow  a 
in  his  career  of  virtue  or  vice  ; 
aid  his  gestures,  toue  of  voice, 
I  like.      Parents    « bun  Id    b«t 


guarded  in  all  their  words  and  aeti* 
ons ;  for.  whatever  may  be  their  e»- 
amnle,  whether  virtuous  or  vicionsy  it 
will  in  all  probability  be  folkmed  by 
their  children:  those  who  have  the 
charge  of  youne  people  should  be  pai^ 
ticulariy  careful  to  avoid  all  bad  habits 
of  gesture,  voice,  or  speech ;  as  there 
is  a  much  ^preater  propensity  to  iadtaJtt 
what  ia  ridiculous  than  what  is  bccoia- 
ing. 

Aad  I  wHk  llM  aama  fiHdiBMi  did  eeek, 
At  water  vfeea  1  tkhH,  to  avallev  Gnek; 
Wbkk  I  dU  only  lean  that  I  misbt  know 

vhicliI./illlMDaov. 


Tbe  ftnlteferf  oT  MINoa  teen  le 
the  eieeneaegr  of  tbateett  of  wrilUv  la  the  Me  ( 


FOLLOWER,    ADHERENT^ 
PARTISAN. 

A  FOLLOWER  is  one  who/o/Zovj 
a  person  Beaerally;  anADHEAENT 
is  one  who  adkeres  to  his  cause ;  a 
PARTISANis  the  folkiwerof  a  party : 
the  follower  foUows  either  the  person, 
the  interests,  or  the  priciples  of  any 
one ;  thus  the  retinae  of  a  nobleman, 
or  the  friends  of  a  statceman,  or  tbe 
friends  of  any  man's  opinions,  may  be. 
styled  hisfollowerM ;  bet  the  adherent 
is  that  kind  of  follower  who  espouses 
the  interests  of  another,  as  the  adke* 
rents  of  Charles  I. :  n  follower  ibllows 
near  op  at  a  distance  ;  but  the  odAe- 
rent  is  always  near  at  hand ;  the  patm 
titan  hangs  on  or  keeps  at  a  certain 
distfUBce:  the  follower  follows  from 
various  motives ;  the  adherent  ailheres 
from  a  personal  motive ;  the  partiean 
flt>m  a  partiaL  motive :  Charles  I.  had 
as  many  adkerentt  as  he  htudjbllowen  ; 
the  rebels  had  as  many  partitent  aa 
they  had  adherentt» 

me  moorafbl/bllneerr,  wKb  aMhtae 
Tke  gfoaaiag  here  to  hla  dMitoC  bear. 


The  ivUkrIoo  la  which  Pepe  IKad  aad  died  vae 
thatofthechaechef  Roaw,  t»  wUeh  ta  Mi  eoe- 
leipoedeaee  with  Raciae  he  pfedwiw  hioMHf  a 
liaceir  adktnnim  JoHnaoa. 

With  Addina,  tbe  wits  hit  md/Uitntt  aed 
JitUowen^  wtn  eotalo  to  coacor.        Johxmm. 

They  (tke  Jacobiot)  then  prooeed  in  ar^naieot 
as  ir  all  thoae  who  dhapprove  of  their  new 
abmet  nraaC  oTcourvbeperffMiir  of  the  old. 

Biii 


FOLLY,  FOOLBR7. 

FOLLY  is  the  abstract  of  foolish^ 
and  characterires  the  thing;  fOOI^ 
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FOODw 


FOOL. 


£RY  the  abstract  of  fool,  and  charac- 
terites  the  person:  we  may  commit 
an  act  t\i  folly  without  being  charge- 
able with  wenkness  nrfulh;  but  none 
are  guitty  of  fooleri^  who  are  not 
themselves  fools,  cither  habitually  or 
temporarily:  ynuiig  people  are  per- 
petually committing  fbllic$  if  not 
under  proper  control ;  fashionable 
people  ouly  lay  abide  one  Jboleiy  to 
take  up  another. 

TkhpecvlUr  III  propeitj  hu>W^dMt  it  •■- 
kLXfn  mtoH  detlm  wbUe  It  lenon  their  rapa- 
cltieii.  Soora. 

If  yon  are  m  mocb  tmwportcd  with  the  4ght 
tt  betntlTol  perMns  to  what  entzej  would  it 
nhe  y«m  io  behold  the  originnl  heaat)-,  not  illed 
up  with  iAh  ftod  MoodfOr  f  ariii«hed  with  a  ftdlnf 
ulitare  of  coloars,  and  the  roHt  of  noital  tfttei 
aod/oolerfev.  WalM. 

FOND|  I'-  Affectionate. 
FONDj  V.  AmoroJis. 
FOND,  V.  Indulgent. 
TO  FONDLE,  V.  To  caress. 

FOOD,  DIET,  REGIMEN. 

FOOD  signifies  the  thing  which  one 
feeds  upoQ,  in  Saxonyix/e,  low  German 
jXtde  or  fider^  Greek  ^ir*i% 

DI£r  comes  from  i»Atraai  to  live 
medicinally,  signifies  any  particular 
mode  of  living. 

HEGIMENy  in  Latin  regimen  from 
rfgo,  signifies  a  system  or  practice  by 
rule. 

All  these  terms  refer  to  our  liviog, 
or  that  by  which  we  live :  food  is  here 
the  general  term ;  the  others  are  spe- 
cific.   Food  specifics  no  circumstance ; 
whatever  is  taken  to  maintain  life  ia 
food:  diet  is  properly  prescribed  or 
regular  food :  it  is  the  hard  lot  of 
some  among  the  poor  to  obtain  with 
ditHculty  food  and  clothing  for  them- 
selves and  their  families ;  an  attention 
to  the  diet  of  children  is  an  important 
branch  of  their  early  education ;  their 
diet  can  scarcely  be  too  simple:  no 
one  can  be  expected  to  enjoy  Yk'isfood 
who  is  not  in  a  good  state  of  health ; 
we  cannot  expect  to  find   a  healthy 
population  where  there  is  a  spare  and 
unwholesome  diet  attended  with  hard 
labor. 

Food  is  a  term  applicable  to  all 

living  creatures;    diet    is    employed 

only  with  regard  to  liummi  beings  who 

make  choice  of  tlieiryood:  corn  is  as 

3 


attOB  of 

whoqjtoifae 


much  the  natural,/ooilof  someanimab 
msofmen;  the  diet  of  the  peasantiy 
consists  mostly  of  bread,  milk,  aod 
vegetables. 

The  polMM  of  other  itatei  (ikal  11,11^ 
npccf)  b  theyhotf  of  tte  M»  npsblkk 

Tho  Met  of 
have  bton 
UMoklod. 

Diet  and  regimen  are  both  parti- 
cular modes  of  living;  but  the  fiiniMr 
respects  the  quality  of  food ;  the  bfr 
ter  the  quantity  as  weU  as  qnality: 
diet  is  confined  to  modes  of  taki^ 
nourishment;  regimen  often  respects 
the  abstinence  fmm^fifodf  bociily  eww 
else,  and  whatever  may  condace  tt 
health:  di^  is  generally  the  cense 
ouence  of  an  immediate  presoipdop 
from  a  physician,  and  during  the  period 
of  sickness;  r«guReii  coumoiily  ftm 
a  regular  part  of  a  mu'isyMaacf 
living :  diet  is  in  certain  cases  of  sock 
importance  for  the  reatotatioo  of  s 
patient  that  a  sii^e  tleviatioo  nof 
defeat  the  best  mettidne;  it  is  tke 
misfortune  of  smne  people  to  be  trao- 
bled  with  diseases,  ftom  whidi  th^ 
cannot  get  any  exemptioii  but  by  o^ 
serving  a  strict  regimem, 

Protooffatloo  of  Hfe  to  waihtt  to  bt  i 
ftooa  btatcA  4ieu  tbu  fkoM  aaj 
men. 

1  thaii  alwsjibt  tbk  to  eainfi 
a  pbUfliopMoi  iMgtmen, 

FOOL,  IDIOT,  Birrroo!r, 

FOOL  is  doubtless  comiected  wiA 
our  wordyba/,  in  Gemao  feml,  whieh 
is  either  nasty  or  lazy,  and  die  Gteek 
^«/X9(  which  sipiifies  woitUea  sr 
good  fin*  nothing. 

IDIOT  conies  from  the  GrBA<lk*i% 
signifying  either  a  private  penon  er 
one  that  is  rode  and  nnskJlMiadi 
ways  of  the  world. 

BUFFOON,  in  French  hm^im,  if 
in  all  probability  connected  inth  '^ 
word  beeff    buffalo,  and  ball,  si| 
fyioff  a  senseless  fellow. 

The  fool  is  eithernataraOy  er 

ficially  afoot;  the  tdioe  is  a  natenl 
fool;  the  hifoan  is  an  artificial  M: 
whoever  violates  cummon  sense  in  hii 
actions  is  a /M ;  whoever  is  unable  is 
act  acc(»rding  to  common  sense  n  m 
ideot;  whenever  intentionally  violates 
common  sense  is  a  buffoon, 
Tboosfac-i  the  il«T8  of  U(i%  «ad  UIM  ttacfbiWL 


aAtadif 


dsaoiBDT. 


^^  kw  Mt  tvo  «  thfW 


MBM   ^^#  Mi  ■«  iwo  ar  www        ••  — — 


WIviillC 


FOmD. 


«ij«r 


Vtl 


hb«iidaThmiMi 


PLBar,  v.  Folly. 

9 

^|M>y»  ADVBHTUBOUfl, 
->      lUkSH. 
t^SDY  j^niifies  having  the 

^|tvaOtJ3  Bignifies  ready 

JB  Oermaa  nuck,  tvbicb  $i^ 
JLoodMi  iirgm  the  Arabic 


■(•'if 


_^^ es|»iewes  more  than 

birwff  and  the  AlMA<ttrotti 


iBtf^  man  wnlur^  m  de- 
Vmiwiiwiiirnn '   the  odvefi- 

CesalarM  frcMD  a  love  of 
and  the  bold ;  the  raak 
SIbr  want  of  thought : 
baMnati  become  yoo(- 
n  tbey  lead  a  pertoa  to 
ndfis  liik;  an  adoea/aroMt 
[peteMe  leads  a  man  into 
Hry  dificulties;  but  it  is  a 

L^QOOiDpaniment  of  greatf* 
pa  ie  not  so  much  desigOy 
Hia VMie  viMAence  and  im- 

^jPie  {brmer  is  tbe.conse- 
rla  ardent  temper  which  will 
'mmXiaa  by  the  infliience  of 
iSHit;  bat  the  latter  compre- 
reruoo  of  both  the  will 

i»  ffiOflMrdy,  who  risks 
^^  JvaUon  for  the  mere  gra- 
ft of  ,  his  pride  s  Alesaoder 
Vfcffilaroui  prince,  who  de- 
tkepterpnses  in  proportion 
llltentea difficulties;  he  was 
i^TQMk  prince,  as  was 
|\iV  his  jinnpuM;  into  the  nfer 
'  Wnile  he  wasl^,  and  by  hie 
iiref  the  wfdl  of  Ox? drac«  and 
jrluiiisdfsingliy  to  the  attack  of 


%fkmn\tm  %•  falBi«opv4yf 


w  • 


voojLUH^  V.  Simple. 
voonrt-niPf  v.  Mark. 
Y-oppisH,  V.  FimoaL 

TO  FORBBAR,  V.    To  obstom. 

TO   FORBID,  PROHIBIT,   IN- 
IIBRDICT. 

Tuay^  in  f6b9ID,  from  the  Ger- 
man ver,  IS  neg^fe,  signiQring  to  l»d 
not  to  do. 

The  pro  in  PROHIBIT,  and  inUr 
in  INT£BDICT,  have  both  a  simi- 
larly negative  sense :  the  fimner  verb, 
from  IMeo  to  have,  sifliifies  to  have 
or  hoM  that  a  thing  su^  not  be  done^ 
to  restrain  from  doim;;  the  latter, 
fifom  Seo  tbsay,  sigtunes  to  say  that 
a  thing  dnU  not  be  done. 

F^kU  is  the  ordinary  term;  p^H 
kWH  ir  tlw  jndtdal  term;  uUerdiei 
the  morel  t«ia.  , 

Ho  forbid  is  a  direct  and  personal 
act ;  to  prMbii  is  an  indirect  action 
that  operates  by  means  of  extended 
influence:  both  imply  the  exerose  of 
power  or  authority  of  an  individual; 
but  the  former  is  more  applicable  to 
the  power  of  an  individual,  and  the 
latter  to  the  authority  of  government. 
A  parent /irMt  his  child  marrying 
when  he  thinks  proper;  the  jcovemi* 
ment  prahihUt  t&  use  of  spiritfioas 
liquors,  initrdki  b  a  spedes  of /er- 
hidding  appfied  to  more  serious  con- 
cerns; we  ttiBT  be  ialerdJcfed  the  nan 
of  wine  fay  a  physician. 

Addng is /midden  by  a  word;  it 
is  prMSied  by  a  law :  henee  that 
wmdi  ie  immorat  is  ybrUdden  by  the 
express  word  of  Ood ;  that  which  it 
illegpd  it  prohihUtd  by  the  laws  of 
man.   We  mnjarhidden  in  the  Scripi* 
turn  ftom  even  indnl|ing  a  thoi^ht  of 
compdClii^  evil ;  it  is  the  pohcy^  of 
eveiy  ipvemment  to  prt^ibU  the  inn 
portauon  and   exportisuon   oi  such 
oommoctiriesas  are  likely  to  affect  the 
iotemal  trade  of  the  country.*    Td 
Mnd  or  Merdid  are  opposed  to 
command;  to proiWr,  to  allow.    A^ 

I  "Te 

ft 
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FORCE. 


FOREFATHERS. 


nothing  is  forbidden  to  Christians 
which  is  {^ood  and  just  in  itself,  so 
nothini;  is  commanded  that  is  hurtful 
and  unjust ;  the  same  cannot  be  said 
of  the  Mahometan  or  any  other  reli- 
gion. As  no  one  is  prohibited  in  our 
own  country  from  writing  that  which 
can  tend  to  the  improvement  of  man- 
kind; so  on  the  other  hand  he  is  not 
allowed  to  indulj^e  hii>  private  malig- 
nity by  the  publication  of  injurious 
personalities. 

The  r<th*>r  of  Coiutaiitia  was  »o  litctnTied  at 
thf  tkthn  of  Tlnndosius  that  h^  forbade  the  hni 
bis  houir.  AOOISOM. 

I  thiok  that  all  persons  (that  U,  qaacks)  should 
be  prohibited  rroin  curios  their  hicurable  patietits 
^  act  of  parlUmmt.  H  4wkbswokth. 

It  is  not  to  be  dnirfil  that  mom  I  it  jr  should  be 
coosidered  as  interdicted  to  all  fbton*  writrffs. 

JoHifsoir. 

Forbid  and  interdict,  as  personal 
acts,  are  properly  applicable  to  per- 
sons only,  but  by  an  improper  applica- 
tion are  extended  to  things ;  prohibit, 
however,  in  the  general  sense  of  re- 
straining, is  applied  with  equal  pro- 
priety to  things  as  to  persons  :  shame 
forbids  us  doing  a  thing ;  law,  autho- 
rity, and  the  like,  prohibit, 

JATtH  Mpuaforbidt  as  to  extend  our  chivs. 
And  itrrtcb  our  hopes  boyood  onr  jean.  Ckeecs. 

Other  ambltloo  oatnre  i»Uerdiet*»  Youxe. 

WeaxprokibtU  endeavoars  bj  infuihi;:  despair 
ef  nocess.  Johksow. 


TO  FORCE,  V.  To  compel. 
FORCE,  V.  Energy, 

FORCE,    VIOLENCE. 

FORCE,  V,  To  compel. 

VIOLENCE,  in  Latin  violentia, 
from  91,  and  the  Greek  Bm  strength. 

Both  these  terms  imply  an  exertion 
of  strength ;  but  the  former  in  a  much 
less  degree  than  the  latter.  Force  is 
ordinarily  employed  to  supply  the 
want  of  a  proper  will,  violence  is  used 
to  counteract  an  opposing  will.  The 
arm  of  justice  must  exercise  force  in 
order  to  bring  offenders  to  a  proper 
account ;  one  nation  exercises  vio^ 
lence  against  another  in  the  act  of 
carrying  on  war.  Force  is  mostly  con- 
formable to  reason  and  equity ;  violence 
is  a^waysresorted  to  fur  the  attainment 
of  that  which  is  unattainable  by  law. 
All  who  are  invested  with  authority 
have  occasion  to  use  force  at  certain 


times  to  subdue  the  onnily  will  of 
those  who  should  submit:  tioktm 
and  rapine  are  inseparable  comps- 
nions;  a  robber  could  not  sabsiit 
by  the  latter  withoat  eierrising  the 
former. 

In  an  extended  and  6pinitiTe  i{h 
plication  to  things,  these  terms  cooTet 
the  same  general  idea  of  eiertiiig 
strength.  That  is  said  to  have  Jmt 
that  acts  ^\ih  force ;  and  that  to  hnc 
violence  that  acts  with  violence,  A 
word,  an  expression,  or  a  remaik,  Im 
force  or  is  forcible  ;  a  disorder,  • 
passion,  a  sentiment,  has  moUMt  or 
IS  violent.  The  force  is  alwavs  soas* 
thing  desirable;  the  violence  isilifa]r> 
something  hurtful.  We  ought  to  lines 
to  arguments  which  haTe^brSce  in  tiMm; 
we  endeavour  to  oorrect  the  Meutt 
of  all  angry  passions. 

Our  host  ezpelt*d,  vbai  farther,/&rer  om  My 
The  victor  troops  (hMivaivcffmlflvm  I  Dmoi 

He  sees  hii  dfatiwi  to  be  tlw  IimmiUiIi  iW 
of  human  rfolenee  oropywifan;  wd  k  eUlpil 
at  the  taae  ttaM  to  eoMider  R  tt  a  DMm  isi^ 
meat.  luo* 

FORCE,  V,  Strain. 
FORCIBLE,  V*  Cogent. 

TO  FOREBODE,  V*  To  OUgKF. 

FORECAST,  V.  Fbnngkt. 

FOREFATHERS,    PROGBMITOUi 
ANCESTORS. 

FOREFATHERS  sipi6cs  m 
fatAeri  before  us,  and  incliides  oar 
immediate  parents* 

PROGENITORS,  from  pr«  «d 
gigno,  si^fies  those  bwotten  bete 
us,exclusiveof  ourimmeoiatB  pueoa. 

ANCESTORS,  contracttd  fiony 
tecenore  or  those  pnn%  before^  is  vii 
of  those  from  whom  we  are  remotth 
descended.  Forrfaikert  is  a  paitiu 
and  fiuniliar  term  for  the  piecsili^ 
branches  of  any  fiimily;  progpaUn 
is  a  higher  term  in  the  same  seaff^ 
applied  to  frunilies  of  distinctioo :  «• 
speak  of  the^or^ef  Aen  of  a  umiti 
but  the  progenUore  of  a  ooUemss. 
Forefatken  and  progenitor^  bat  p8^ 
ticufarly  the  Uitter,  is  said  mostly  d 
individuals,  and  respect  the  regutf 
line  of  succession  in  a  family ;  eaco* 
ton  is  employed  collectively  as  wdl  si 
individually  and  regards  simply  tki 
order  of  soGoessioo :  wemayspeskot 


FORERUNNEIL 


FORESIGHT.        483 


the  mmoniort  of  •  nation  as  well  as  of 
mny  puticniar  person. 

•Il^ly  orer  ihne  or  foar  of  oar 
y^r^fttktn  wkon  ve  knev  by  tndl- 


Apooov. 

te  htaMCTow  cell  fbr  ever  bid, 
1W  tmiimfwr%fiitker§  of  the  bmlet  sleep.  Ghat. 

SappoM  a  caBt1eauui«  full  of  hb  llliutrioM 
Ij,  ikoold  tee  Uk  vbole  line  of  bU  jproge* 
pm  in  review  bcfbee  bim ;  with  bow  maey 
would  be  bebold  ibepherd%  fol- 
pttoeei,  ud  bin*n,  walk  fai  the  procewion 


0«niaitieii%btl 


Yoon. 

It  b  Mfbly  laadable  to  pay  raipect  to  bob 
vi»  an  deaeeadcd  from  worthy  «nee«f»r«. 

AmntOM. 

TO  FOREGO,   V.  To  glV€  Up. 

BOBBGOIN6,  V.  Antecedent. 
TORBIGN,  V.  Extraneous. 
'    ffOBBiONER,  V.  Stranger. 

VOBBRUNNKR,   PRECURSOR, 
MESSENGER,  HARBINGER. 

FORERUNNER  and  PRECUR- 
60R  signify  literally  the  same  thing, 
vmmeljy  one  mnntiig  before ;  bat  the 
Jmrrmnner  is  properly  applied  only  to 
Ope  who  mns  before  to  any  spot  to* 
communicate  intelligence ;  and  it  is 
6giarati7ely  applied  to  things  which 
Id  their  nature,  or  from  a  natural  con- 
nectioo,  precede  others ;  precursor  is 
obIj  employed  in  this  figuratiTe  sense : 
dMtt  impnident  speculations  are  said 
to  be  taejbrerunners  of  a  man's  niinj 
the  foment  which  took  place  in  men's 
MMb  was  the  precursor  of  the  revolu* 

MESSENGER  signiBes  literally 
mm  bearing  messageM:  and  HAEU 
RINGER,  from  the  Teutonic  her- 
tjmg^tf  signifies  a  provider  of  a  Aer- 
jiive  or  MM  for  princes. 

&th  the  terms  are  employed  for 
pmoDs:  but  the  messenger  states 
mbat  has  been  or  is;  the  harbinger 
aoDOonces  what  is  to  be.  Our  Sa- 
vious  was  the  messenger  of  glad  ti- 
Aigs  to  all  mankind;  the  prophets 
wete  the  harbingers  of  the  Messiah. 
A  wseasenger  may  be  employed  on 
dUfiwent  offices;  a  harbinger  is  a 
■ffiffnjrr  who  acts  in  a  specific  office. 
The  angels  are  represented  as  metiefi- 

Con  diffiorent  occasions.    John  the 
ist  was  the  harbinger  of  our  S»- 


▼ioar,  who  prepared  the  way  of  the 
Lord. 

LoM  of  sight  b  the  mliery  of  lifr*  aad  matUy 
tbe^remaner  of  death.  Soirra. 

Gospeller  wai  a  name  of  eoetempt  flveo  by 
the  papikti  to  the  Lollardt,  the  porittat  of  early 
timei,  and  ^  prtcurwTB  of  proteatantina. 

Jonmoa* 

Hb  words  are  booda,  bis  oatlif  are  oraeles, 
Hte  teact  pare  meMteHgert  sent  fktMi  Ma  heart. 

SoAKsrsAai. 

Sin,  and  her  shadow  death  ;  and  mbery, 
Dua.ih't  harbinger,  MitTOK. 

t 

FORESIGHT,    FORECAST^ 
PREMEDITATION. 

FORESIGHT,  firom  seeing  before, 
denotes  the  simple  act  of  the  mind  in 
seeing    a   thing  before  it    happens : 
FORECAST,  from  casting  the  thoughts 
onward,  signifies  coming  at  the  know- 
ledge of  a  thing  beforehand  by  means 
of  calculation:  PREMEDITATION, 
from  meditate,  signifies  obtaining  tlie 
same  knowledge  by  force  of  meditating, 
or  reflecting  deeply.     Foresight  is  the 
general  and  indefinite  term;  we  em* 
ploy  it  either  on  ordinary  or  extra* 
ordinary  occasions ;  forecast  and  pr«- 
meditation  mostly  in  the  latter  case : 
all  business  requires  ybrei^At ;  state 
concerns   require  forecast :  foresight 
and  forecast  respect  what  is  to  hap- 
pen ;  they  are  the  operations  of  the 
mind  in  calculating  iuturity :  premC" 
ditation  respects  what  is  to  be  said  or 
done;    it  is    a    preparation    of  the 
thoughts  and  designs  for  action :  by 
fo)resight  tkDdJbrecast  we  guard  against 
eirils  and  prov^ide  for  contingencies ;  bj 
premeditation  we  guard  against  errors 
of  conduct.    A  man  betrays  his  want 
of  foresight  who    does  not    provide 
against  losses  in  trade  ;  he  shows  his 
want  of  forecast  w1k>  does  not  provide 
against  old  ngc;  he  shows  bis  want 
01  premeditation  who  acts  or  speaks  on 
the  impulse  of  the  moment ;  the  man 
therefore  who  does  a  wicked  act  with- 
out premeditation  lessens  his  guilt* 

The  wary  cratta^re«er«  it  first,  and  sallo 
Above  the  stonn,  and  leaves  the  lowly  vaJeiu 

DaTiiCN. 

hA  Wmfn-teast  hb  work  with  tboely  care, 
Which  else  b  bnddled,  when  the  skies  arp  fair. 

OaToiii. 

The  toagae  may  fkil  and  falter  la  her  sadden 

cxtemporal  ozprc»k>aa,  bat  the  pea  having  a 

gtealer  advantage  of  prgmudiiation  Iv  not  a^ 

tocnar.  Rovn^ 

S  1  S 
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FORETEL. 


FORGETFULNESS. 


FOREST,    CHACB9   I^ARK, 

*  Are  all  habitations  for  animals  of 
yrenery  :  but  the  forest  is  of  the  first 
mafniitude  and  importance,  it  being  a 
franchise  and  the  property  of  the 
king ;  the  CIIACE  and  PARK  may 
be  either  public  or  private  property. 
The  forest  is  so  formed  of  wood,  and 
covers  such  an  extent  of  ground,  that 
it  may  he  the  haunt  of  wild  beasts ; 
of  this  description  we  the  forests  in 
Germany:  the  chace  is  an' indefinite 
and  open  space  that  is  allotted  ex- 
pressly for  the  chace  of  particular 
animals,  such  as  deer ;  the  par^  is  an 
inclosed  space  that  serves  lor  the  pre- 
servation of  domestic  animals. 

TO  FORETEL,  PREDICT, 
PROPHESY,  PROGNOSTICATE. 

To  K)RETEL  compounded  of /ore 
and  tell;  PREDICT  from  ;)rtf*and 
dico ;  PROPHESY,  in  French  pro- 
phetiser,  Latin  prophet iso^  Greek  v?  • 
^fm-rtvvf  all  signify  to  tell,  expound, 
or  declare  what  is  to  happen,  and  con- 
vey the  idea  of  a  verbal  communica- 
tion of  futurity  to  others:  PROG- 
NOSTICATE, from  the  Greek  rp - 
ytftMrum  to  know  beforehand,  to  bode 
or  imagine  to  one's  self  beforehand, 
denotes  the  action  of  feeling  rather 
than  speaking  of  things  to  come. 

Foretel  is  the  most  general  in  its 
sense,  and  familiar  in  its  application ; 
wo  may  foretel  common  events,  al- 
though we  cannot  predict  or  prophesy 
any  thing  important :  to  foretel  is  an 
ordinary  gift ;  one  foretels  by  a  simple 
calculation  or  guess  :  to  predict  and 
prophesy  are  extraordinary  gifts ;  one 
predicts  by  a  supernatural  power  real 
or  supposed ;  one  prophesies  by  means 
of  inspiration.    Men  of  discernment 
and    experience    easily    foretel   the 
events  of  undertakings  wliich  fall  un- 
der their  notice.    The  priests  among 
the  heathens^  like  the  astrologers  and 
conjurers  of  more  modem  times,  pre- 
tended to  predict  events  that  effected 
nations  and  empires.    The  gift  ofpro' 
phecy  was  one  among  the  number  of 
the  supernatural  gifts  communicated 
to    the  primitive  Christians   by  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

Prediction  as  a  noun  is  employed 
Cor  both  the  vevbi  foretel  and  predict ; 


it  is  therefore  a  tetm  of  loss  viIh 
than  prophecy.    We  speak  of  a  m- 
diction  being  verified,  and  a  prc^pWy 
falfilled :  the  prtdietkmM  of  ahnom^ 
makers  respecting  the  weather  are  « 
seldom  venfied  as  the  pro^keies  of 
visionaries  and  enthosiosts  are  iblfilled 
resfiecting  the  death  of  princes  or  the 
aflfairs  of  goremments.    To  pronm' 
ticate  is  an  act  of  the  uodentaiidiif ; 
it  is  guided  by  outward  sympCams  ■ 
a  rule ;  it  is  only  stimulated  aod  Mt 
guided  by  outward  objects :  a  pfaj^ 
sidan  prognosticates  the  crius  of  t 
disorder  b^  the  symptoms  disoofferdble 
in  the  patient. 

Abovvtbe  rat,  tbe  ran,  who  new  Hm, 
FfreUU  iWctaoge  of  vMtkw  la  A 


of 

ciUbiUb  theniKlfct  In  ScoCUnd,  wm 
vUh  fmt  accincj  and  diaoenuaeat. 


An  aoGient  augaryroptetinC  from 
**  Bckold  oa  LMUb 


Who  tint  riMwld  vinr  the  myi 
oC  BOOM  f6fWM  floold  kMgtaa  or  _ 
those  Taac  iBcmwa  of  fart— e  thai  hus 
varda  followed 


FORISTHOUGHT,   V.  FomSQSt. 
KORFEITDRE,   V.  FiftC. 

FORGBTFULNBSS,   OBLIVION. 

FORGETFULNESS  choncterim 

the  person,  or  that  which  is  personil; 
OBLIVION  the  state  of  the  tUif : 
the  former  refen  to  him  who^or^ ; 
the  latter  to  that  which  is  forgottn : 
we  blame  a  person  for  his  firgdjpd' 
ness ;  but  we  sometimes  bury  tboff 
in  oblivion, 

I  have  read  In  anrlnt  aatbon  tarlliaHi  a 
hy  a«lde  care  and  anxiety,  and  fha  a  hmt» 
that  pltmktff9rge{fitlneM  vboali  aea  |nl  •! 
their  character!  of  harinri  A 

OV  all  the  mt,  aa  vadlillBtrifabad  trm. 
Her  wins  of  deepest  shade  eStfal— 


TO  FORGITB^  PARDON,  ABSOLVEf 
REMIT. 


FORGIVE,  compounded  of  tht 
privative  ./or  and  g«M/  and  PAR- 
DON, in  French  pardomuTf  oom- 
pounded  likewise  of  the  privatiie^ 
or  per  and  donner  to  gire^  both  v% 
nify  not  to  give  the  punishment  tfat 
b  due,  CO  relax  from  the   rigor  0 


FOBOIVE. 


FORM. 


{•dtmaodtngratribiitioiu  Ihr- 
ilk»  Amiliir  tenn;  fiu^dtm  it 
d  to  dM  Mriou»  a^yle,  lodi- 
\firgi9€  6Mb  other  i>enoiMd 
•I  fStfpMrdm  ofittBOM  ^tiatt 
i  nonls :  the  fbrmeris  ao  act 
cbaritjr;  the  latter  ao  act 
the  ibmer  it  ao  act 
to  no  cooditioai  the 
»MCiiliaiiy  the  act  of  a  tapenor. 
liW  Che  r^;|it  of  being  ofoided 
I  Mportoaitj  of /brfmaf  the 
I ;  M  who  haft  the  authontj  of 
m  the  uAooe  may  pmrdofn. 
m  the  principle  of  not  takinc 

1HpiKy»  that  idjfargiwii^  red 
I  sfaoud  be  iostiUed  into  the 
i^nd :  it  is  the  happ  j  prero^fr- 
te  Bonarch  that  be  can  extend 
"dam  to  all  criminab,  except  to 
vkoia  crimei  have  reoa«red 
■vMhj  to  liTe :  tbej  maj  be 

Pd  in  relation  to  our  Makor, 
a  tunilar  distinction  in  sense, 
rmei  the  sins  of  his  creatures 
ifiv  pi^ng  his  children;  he 
I  chair  sins  as  a  judge  extend- 
in  lo  criminals,  as  £sr  as  is 


ndi»y  when  compared  with  R£- 
Mff  is  the  consequence  of 
;  it  respects  principallj  the 
oftading;  it  depends  upon 
»  it  efiended ;  ii  produces  re- 
dee  arben  it  is  sincerely 
•ad  siaoerely  demanded.  JRe- 
ia  the  consequence  of  the 
i^  hat  more  particular  regard 
tnjshment;  it  is  granted  either 
(riaoe  or  magistrates;  it  arrests 
■tioii  of  justice.  Remiuion^ 
4tmf  is  peculiarly  applicable 
tinner  witli  regard  to  his 
ABSOLUTION  is  taken  in 
r  taote :  it  is  the  consequence 
loltor  the  sin,  and  properi^ 
I  the  state  of  the  culprit ;  it 
looaens  him  from  the  tie  with 
le  is  bound;  it  is  pronounced 
y  the  dvil  judge  or  the  eccle- 
minister;  it  re-establishes  the 
or  the  penitent  in  the  rights 


of  sin  obliterates  that 
I  Ptst,  and  restores  the  sin- 
•  DiriAe&vor ;  it  is  promised 
iVt  Sfiriptuie  to  all  men  on  the 


eoodition  of  fiuth  and  rapeotanch 
mwrioA  of  tin  only  averts  the  D...^ 
▼engeanoe^  which  otherwise  wouU  fiOl 
upon  those  who  art  gnilty  of  it ;  it  it 
granted  peculiariv  to  Chriitiant  opon 
Che  groond  of  Cbritf  s  expiatofr  sa- 
crifici^  which  tatitfies  Divine  justiiie 
fi)r  all  oieooet:  atoAtfibii  of  tin  it 
Che  woik  of  God's  |raee  on  the  heart; 
it  aoCt  Ibr  the  ftiture  at  wall  at  the 
past,  by  lettening  the  dominion  of  tin, 
and  making  thote  frte  who  were  b^ 
iar%  in  bondage.    The  Roman  Catho- 
lies  look  open  wh$ohiiim  as  the  im- 
mediate aa  of  the  Pope,  by  virtue  of 
hissacnd  relariooship  to  Christ;  but 
the  PMettanto  hiok  to  Christ  only  at 
the  ditpenter  of  thit  blotting  to  mio» 
and  hit  minittert  timply  at  moticm 
gers    to  dedara  the  divine  wiU  to 
men. 


KovM  hi  bli  «n  ttf  MeMtt  Mb  kt  nOk 
iiliMlMi  the  Jwl,  ud  dcMM  tW  fsO^  ««hk 

DSTMO. 

Theaolt  Iftp—n  wee  wm  toon  yepart 

Thdr  ufii^ud  mMlC  the  piuithmeat.  DnKS. 

FORLORN,  V.  Forsaken. 

FORM,  riOURB,   CONFORICA- 
TION. 

FORM,  in  French  Jhrme,  Latin 
formth  tooU  probably  from  p^^ftm  and 
^•py»  to  bear,  signifies  properiy  the 
image  bone  or  stamped. 

FIGURE  (V.  B§yr€)  signifiet  the 
image  ft^ned  or  conceived. 

CONFORMATION,  in  French 
amfitrm&timh  in  Ijum  oof/braia«M^ 
from  eoffiirm,  rigoifiet  the  image  di^ 
posed  or  pot  together. 

t  Form  is  the  generic  tenn;Jigmr9 
and  ctu^wnmiiam  are  special  termt. 
Thejbrm  is  the  work  either  of  nature 
or  art;  it  results  from  the  arraign- 
ment of  the  parts :  the  Jigure  is  ^e 
worii  of  design ;  it  include  the  gene- 
ral contour  or  outline:  the con/^»nmi. 
tian  includes  such  a  disposition  of  the 
parts  of  a  body  as  is  adapted  for  per- 


Vide  AkM  Ginrd t  «  AbMlatk««  partoo,  mnhrfoa.* 
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FORM- 


FORM. 


fnrminfi;  certain  functions.  Form  is 
the  property  of  every  substance ;  and 
the  artificial  form  approaches  nearest 
to  perfection,  as  it  is  most  natural : 
the  fipirt  is  the  fniit  of  the  iniaf^ina- 
tion';  it  is  the  representation  of  the 


which  is  here  as  before  (v.  Torwi)  the 
generic  term  :  to  FASHION  istopm 
into  a  particular  or  distinct  ^bmi :  to 
MOULD  is  to  put  into  a  uttfirm :  to 
SHAPE  is  to  form  timplr  as  it  lespectt 
theeiterior.  As  every  thing  receiTei  s 


actual  form  that  belongs  to  things ;    form  when  it  receives   existenoe,  to 
it  is  more  or  less  ju*)t  as  it  approaches     form  conveys  the  idea  of  prodnciiig. 
to  tht  form  of  the  thing  itself:  the 
eonformatioH  is  said  only  with  regard 
to  animal  bodies;   nature  renders  it 
more  or  less  suitable  according  to  the 
accidental   concurrence    of    |)hysical 
causes.  Theerect/cirw  of  man  is  one  of 
the  distinguishing  marks  of  his  superi- 
ority over  every  other  terrestrial  being : 
the  human  ffiure  when  well  painted 
is  an  object  of  admiration  :  the  turn 
of  the  mind  is  doubtless  influenced  by 
the  conformation  of  the  organs,    llie 
form  is  said  to  be  handsome  or  ugly, 
common   or  uncommon;    the  figure 
to  be  correct  or  incorrect ;  the  con- 
formation to  be  gfx>d  or  bad.  Heathens 
have    worshipped    the    Deitv   under 
various  forms  :  aiathematical  figures 
are  the  only  true  figures  with  which 
we  are  acqumnted :    the  craniologist 
aiTeas  to  judge  of  characters  by  the 
conformation  of  the  skull. 

Form  aLtii]  figure  are  used  in  a  moral 
application,  although  conformation  is 
not. 

We  speak  of  adopting  a  form  of 
faith,  a  form  of  words,  Viform  of  god- 
liness ;  cutting  a  showy,  a  dismal,  or 
ridiculous  ^^'urc. 

O  ceremony  !  thow  me  bat  thy  worth. 

Art  tbon  aojcht  el«ebut  place,  defrree,  and ybrm, 

Creatlns  fear  and  awe  to  other  men  i 

8basipkars« 

Lo,  In  tbe  deep  recewcN  of  the  wood. 
Before  my  eje*  a  beauleousyTm  appears; 
A  virsla'ii  dreai,  and  mode»t  loolu,  ibe  wears. 

Wtmhi. 

When  C.'««ar  WV'  one  of  tbe  maiter»  of  the 
Roman  mint,  he  placed  the^lf  ure  of  an  elephant 
upon  the  reverM;  of  tbe  pablic  money ;  tbe  word 
Caair  signify l»g  an  elephant  In  the  Punic  Ian< 


When  we  wish  to  represent  a 

formed  in  any  distinct  or  remarkable 

way,  we  may  speak  of  it  msfasMoaii. 

God  formed  roan  oat  of  the  dait  of 

the  ground ;   he  fashioned  Urn  sftv 

his  own  image*    When  we  wish  to  ie> 

present  a  thing  as  formed  aooorinf 

to  a  precise  rule,  we  should  say  itwii 

moulded ;  thus  the  habits  of  a  nai 

are  moulded  at  the  will  of  a  sapmor. 

When  we  wish  to  represent  a  tmng  n 

receiving  the  accidental  qualities  wnck 

distinguish  it  from  others,  we  talk  of 

shaping  it :  the  potter  sAopes  the  chj; 

the  milliner  shapes  the  bonnet ;  a  am 

shapes  his  actions  to  the  hamom  of 

another. 

Nature  has  fanned  all  aoimifiBi 

beings  vrith  an  instinctiw  dewe  of 

self-preservation.   Creaturesyaatoerf 

like  ourselves  with  flesh  and  Uaoi 

cannot  attain   to   the    perftctioa  of 

spiritual  beings.    It  is  sapposad  hj 

some  that  tM  human  mino  wufhs 

moulded  upon  the  principles  of  art  st 

the  will  of  the  instructor,  with  the 

same  ease  that  wax  may  be  sh^ei 

into  the  6gure  of  a  bird,  a  bessi,  or 

a  man  at  the  pleasure  of  the  srtisti 

This  is  however  true  only  in  paiL 

Horace  waa  ktteata  wilk  «  fclMS  if  Ot 
grettert  foodnca  andknBiaBi^taafiHlh;iii 
bb  cooit  wat ^mud  after  bin  eumple.  Oiiiit 

By  the  bnt  leforaMtloB  tbal  I  ceaU  pt«f 
this  matter,  I  am  apt  to  Ibtek  that  thb  yn> 
diKlottt  pUe  waa  Jiuki^ned  latm  the  «^pe  fe 
BOW  bears  by  levenl  loole  and  laammahk  ^ 
which  tbej  bete  a  woaderfU  raMU  b  iMi 
covatrjr.  !■■*• 

How  dare  jo«,  motber,  eadlem  dale  dMWii 
For  fcneli  meulierf  by  a  Mortal  haid?  DiTin* 


gvmg^. 


AonnoM. 


Thoae  who  make  the  gn^trAt  figure  in  moit 
arts  and  Kieiicea  are  aolverKiUy  allowed  to  be  of 
tbe  Brttbh  nation.  Anoisoir. 

Aa  the  co7[formation  of  their  or|;ani  are 
nearly  tlie  Mme  lo  all  men,  m>  tbe  manner  of 
perceivlnf  eiteraal  ohjectt  it  In  all  men  the  same. 

Boau. 

TO     FORM,     FASHION,     MOULD, 
SHAPE. 

To  FOUM  w  lo  put  into  a  form^ 


TO   FORM,    COMPOSS, 
CONSTITCTB. 

FORM  (v.  Form,  figure)  upufia 
to  eive  tiform, 

COMPOSE,  V.  To  ccmpm. 

CONSTITUTE,  v.  To  conttitMU, 

Form  is  a  generic  and  indefiaiteiens. 
To  compote  and  coHMtihUe  are  modes  of 
forming.  These  words  may  be  ob* 
ployed  either  to  desigpate  modes  of 


FORM. 
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Wtkj  be  Jbrmed  mthtr  by  per- 
ditagi ;  my  are  €cmpmed  and 
tti  ml?  by  ooucioiis  agents : 
mmnmjarm  tbiogs,  or  things 
M  another:  thus  we  form  a 
»  the  reflection  of  the  light 
b^^^TMia  rainbow.  Persons 
and  eoRSftMe  :  thus  a  musi- 
^poMt  a  piece  of  masic,  or 
Hlihtfe  kws.  Form  in  regard 
at  ia  the  act  of  the  will  and 
M^Qo;  eamfcu  is  a  work  of 
Meet;  eonififtt/e  is  an  act  of 
W^firm  a  party,  mtform 
w%  campme  a  lNx>k ;  men  con- 
piVMJUiientSy  offices,  &c* 
1  employed  to  characterize 
fbrw  aig^fies  simply  to  have  a 
•  it  a  sin^ile  or  a  complex 
wmpae  and  camttUute  are  said 
dwM  tUngs  which  have  com- 
■t;  the  ibrmer  as  respecting 
Mf^  the  latter  the  essentiid 
r  ID  olgect :  thus  we  may  say 
I  olject  ybnat  a  circle,  or  a 
dlL  or  the  segment  of  a  circle : 
ty  n  combined  of  individuals ; 
p  and  order  comtiivU  the  es- 
f  todety :  so  letters  and  sylla- 
|Mif  a  word ;  but  sense  is  es- 
O  coMfititfe  a  word. 

■rii  of  tke  MOM  kind  m^kkjwrm  a 
r  BMW  kaowtaf  tfcu  oClMra.  Aohmm. 

Wor  did  Itnd  *lMapo 
iMt  vboi  tbair  InrrowM  gold  eMi- 

hiOiW*  MiKioa. 

■Im  lad  to  eommaiiieate  SMiilaace 
vHi  happincH  ofbnaaB  lifr. 

Jonuov. 

Illy   CBBBMOMir,    aiTK, 

OBSERVANCB. 

If,  V.  Form^Jigurt, 
BMON Y,  in  Latin  ceremomiu, 
Died   to  signify  the  rites  of 

I,  in  Latin  rUuSy  is  probably 

;  from  ratuiy  signifying  a  cos- 

t  is  esteemed. 

SKVANCE  signifies  the  thing 

1. 

Mse  terms  are  employed  with 

0  particular  modes  of  action 
•odety.  Form  is  here,  as  in 
Dsding  sections,  the  most  ge- 

1  its  sense  and  application; 
fp  rittf  and  9b$cr9ane€,  are 


particaljMr  kinds  fji  farm^  suited  to 
particular  occasions.  Farm^  in  its  dis- 
tinct applicatign,  respects  all  modes 
of  actii^  and  speaking,  that  is  adopted 
by  society  at  large,  in  every  transact 
tion  of  life ;  ceremony  respects  those 
formi  of  outward  behaviour  which  are 
made  the  espressions  of  respect  and 
deference;  rUe  and  observance  are 
applied  to  national  ceremoniei  in  mat- 
ters of  religion.    A  certain /ona  is 

of  order, 


requisite  for  the  sake 
thod,  and  decorum,  in  every 
matter,  whether  in  affairs  of  state,  in 
a  court  of  law,  in  a  place  of  worship^ 
or  in  tlie  private  intercourse  of  friends. 
So  long  as  distinctions  are  admitted  in 
society,  and  men  are  agreed  to  ex- 
press their  sentiments  m  regard  and 
respect  to  each  other;  it  wiU  be  ne- 
cessary to  preserve  the  eercmeiMei  of 
politeneia  which  have  been  ettab- 
lished.  Sv«ry  country  has  adopted 
certain  rttef  founded  npon  its  pecnliar 
religious  &itb»  and  prescribea  certain 
ohiervtmeei  by  which  individuals  codd 
make  a  public  profession  of  their  fbilli. 
Admimrtering  oaths  by  the  mMistrale 
is  a  neoaisary  /orm  in  kw;  kissing 
the  king^s  band  u  a  cerwwijy  prac- 
tised at  oowt ;  baptism  is  one  nte  of 
initiation  into  the  Christian  chmchy 
and  confirmation  another;  prayer, 
readins  the  Scriptures,  and  preachm^ 
are  dimrent  religious  elserMiiocs. 

As  the  cersMoay,  the  riie,  and  the 
olnermmce,  respect  religion,  the  first 
may  be  smd  either  of  an  individanl 
or  a  oommanity;  the  second  is  said 
only  of  a  aiaununity ;  the  otsemanci^ 
more  nioperiy  of  the  individual  either 
in  public  or  private.  The  ceremm^ 
of  kneeling  during  the  time  of  prayer 
is  the  moat  beooming  posture  lor  a 
suppliant,  whether  in  public  or  pri- 
vate. The  discipline  of  a  Christian 
church  consists  in  its  riieSf  to  which 
every  member,  either  as  a  layman  or 
a  pnest,  is  obtiged  to  coufbrui.  Pub- 
lic worship  is  an  e^iemafice  which  no 
Christian  thinks  himself  at  liberty  to 
neglect. 

It  betreys  either  gross  ignorance  or 
wilful  impertinence,  in  the  man  who 
sets  at  nought  any  of  the  established 
farmi  of  society.  When  ccranomes 
are  too  numerous,  they  destroy  the 
ease  of  social  intercourse;  but  tha 
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FORMAL. 


FORMIDABLE. 


absence  of  ceremony  dettroyt  all  de> 
cency.  In  public  worship  the  excess 
of  ceremony  is  apt  to  extinguish  the 
warmth  and  spirit  of  devotion ;  bat 
th^  want  of  ceremony  deprives  it  of 
all  solemnity. 

Yoa  owy  dUeover  tribe*  of  nen  wlthotrt  p». 
licy,  or  Uw«,  ur  chin,  or  aoy  of  tbe  arU  of 
life:  but  no  where  will  )o«  inU  them  wltboat 
■omeyorm  of  religion.  Bljjs. 

And  whmt  bite  kings  that  privalea  haYn  not  too, 
8af«  certmnnjf  f  BmAJunAVL 

live  tboa  to  mourn  Ihy  loveV  nnhappj  fate. 
To  bear  my  mangM  body  fh>m  the  fhp. 
Or  bay  It  back,  and  ftan^l  rites  brdow. 

Detmii. 

iDCorporaled  minds  will  ahmy*  feel  some  in- 
dlnaUoa  tovaidi  exterior  nets  and  rttaal  •bter" 
ffoneet.  Jomison. 

TO  FORM,  V.  To  make. 

FORMAL,    CRRBMONIOUS. 

FORMAL  and  CEREMONIOUS, 
from  form  and  ceremony  (v.  Fomiy 
eeremony\  are  cither  taken  in  an  in- 
different sense  with  respect  to  what 
contains  form  and  ceremony^  or  in  a 
bad  sense,  as  expressing  the  excess  of 
fi)rm  and  ceremony,  A  person  expects 
to  have  a  j^rf7ra£  dismissal  before  he 
(jonsiders  himself  as  dismissed ;  people 
of  fashion  pay  each  other  ceremonioui 
visits,  by  way  of  keeping  up  a  distant 
intercourse.  Whatever  communica- 
tions arc  made  from  one  government 
to  another  must  be  made  m  a  formal 
manner.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
church  to  regulate  the  ceremonious 
part  of  religion. 

Formal,  in  the  bad  sense,  ie  op- 
posed to  easy:  ceremonious  to  tne 
cordial.  A  formal  carnage  prevents 
a  person  from  indulging  himself  in  the 
innocent  familiarities  of  friendly  in- 
tercourse ;  a  ceremonious  carriage  puts 
a  stop  to  all  hospitality  and  kindness. 
Princes,  in  their  yorma/  intercourse 
with  each  other,  know  nothing  of  the 
pleasures  of  society ;  ceremonious  vi- 
sitants give  and  receive  entertain- 
ments^ without  tasting  any  of  the  en- 
joyments which  flow  from  the  reci- 
procity of  kind  offices. 

I  bate  not  tbonsht  fit  to  letom  tbem  any 
JoTjnal  answer.  Aomsox. 

From  tbe  moment  one  sets  np  for  an  author, 
one  mnst  be  treated  as  reremonioitffy,  that  is, 
as  unfiiUhfnIly,  **  u  t  tdpfi^  ftiToariCe,  or  as  ■ 


voRMXR,  V.  Antecedent. 

FORMERLY,   IN  T1MB8  FAST, 

OR  OLD  TIMBS,   DAYS  OF  YORI, 

ANCIBlfTLY,  OR  ANCISKT 

TIMBS. 

FORMERLY  supposes  a  less  re- 

mote  oeriod  than  IN  TIMES  PAST: 

and  that  less  reooote  than  IN  DAYd 

OF  YORE  and  ANCIENTLY.   Tht 

two  first  may  be  said  of  what  happeu 

within  the  age  of  man ;  tbe  last  two 

are  extended  to  many  Reoeratioiis  and 

ages.    Any  individual  maj  use  tb 

word  formtrUf  with  recard  to  hi» 

self:    thus   we    enjoyed   our  heehh 

better  yormer/v  than  now.     An  oU 

man  may  speak  of  times  jnut^  as  when 

he  says  he  does  not  enioy  himself  is 

he  did  tit  times  past,    OLD  TLV£S, 

days  qfyorCf  and  ancienily,  aremocf 

applicaliie  to  nations  than  to  indifi- 

ciuals  ;  and  all  these  express  diffiereit 

degrees  of  remoteneis.     As    to  our 

present    period,    the    age  of  QoeiB 

Elisabeth  mav  be  called  old  iima; 

the  days  of  Alfred,  and  stiU  lator,  the 

days  of  yore :  the  earliest  period  is 

which    Britain  is  mentioned  to  bs 

ANCIENT  TIMES. 

Men  were  fnmerijf  dispvini  oat  tf  Mr 
dovbts.  Amoh* 

In  timet  of  oU,  whoa  tUne  was  yoMb 

And  poets  their  own  verses  sang, 

A  verse  eonld  draw  a  stone  or  beam.        Svm 

Tbos  Edgar  prond.  In  iajft  %f  gore. 

Held  monarcbs  labovrins  at  the  ov.         t«Vb 

In  ancient  timet  the  sacred  plon|^  tmgkfi 
Tbe  kinp  and  awfnl  fathers  of  maisUnd. 

Thobsbs. 

FORMIDABLE,   DREADFUL, 
THRRIBLB,   SHOCKING. 

FORMIDABLE  is  applied  to  that 
which  is  apt  to  excite  fear  (*.  Tt 
apprehend):    DREADFUL    {v.  Ts 
apprehend)  is  applied  to  what  is  Git 
oilated  to  excite  dread ;  TERRIBLE 
(«.  Alarm)  is  applied  to  that  wUdi 
excites  terror;   SHOCKING,  froB 
shake,  is  applied  to  that  whidi  vkh 
lently  shakes  or  agitates  (r.  2b  s^ 
ttUe).    The  formidMe  acts  neither 
suddenly  nor  violently;  the  dneM 
may  act  violently,  but  not  suddenly : 
thus  the  appearance  of  an  army  bbsj 
he  formidable ;  that  of  a  field  of  bstde 
is  dreadfoL    The  terrikk  and  skgck^ 


FORTUNATE.     ^  Mt 


ifcmier  acts  both  on  the  senses 
S  imagmatioD,  the  latter  on  the 
iMiiiigi :  thus  the  ghue  of  m 
mf^iBtmribU;  the  unexpected 
fa  frieiid's  death  is  ihocking. 

kaarof  file  rahi  of  the  UHMMueky. 


t  MB  am  urivad  «t  fhtaU^  of  tktlr 


•hoeklnf  to  a 
to 

or  thowtcnaorieiwUefa  had 
^  tha  blood  or  thdr 

EOBSaTSOM. 


OfBSAKSlf,   FORLORN, 
DBSTITUTB* 

»  FORSAKEN  (v.  Th  Randan) 
I  deprifed  of  the  compan y  and 
Ma  of  others;  to  be  FOIU 
f^  from  the  German  verbkren 
I  to  h»Jbrsaken  in  time  of  di^ 
^  to  be  without  a  guide  in  an 
m  road ;  to  be  DESTITUTE, 
lie  Latin  deUiiutu^  is  to  be 
id  of  the  first  necessaries  of  life. 
mjhnaken  is  a  partial  sita»- 
to  DO  forlorn  and  detiiiute  b  a 
mt  condition.  We  may  be 
ns  by  a  feUow  traveller  on  the 
we  are  forlorn  when  we  get 
deserted  path,  with  no  one  to 
as;  we  are  destitute  when  we 
B  means  of  subsistence,  nor  the 
et  of  obtaining  the  means.  It 
acolarly  painful  to  be  fortaken 
friend  of  our  youth,  and  the 
of  onr  fortunes ;  the  orphaUf 
I  left  to  travel  the  road  of  lifis 
t  counsellor  or  friend,  is  of  all 
IR  the  most  forlorn  condition ; 
it  be  added  poverty,  his  misery 
Bvated  by  becoming  deditute. 

^■aaii  11  ia  the  Cjclopt*  dea.  DavBCir. 

IflMi  Blade  tbem  <Joieph^   biathiaa) 
Ihey  vbo  bad  oaee  beea  dear  to 
or  a  bralber  ima  aov  tell 


Dr. 

ar 


TO   lORSWBAK,    miJURB^ 

9UBORN. 

PORSWEAR  as  Saioai  p£]|. 
JUREJe  Latin;  the  prcnoaitioa  i^ 
and  per  are  both  privatif e^  and  tba 
words  signiiy  literafiy  to  swear  csr* 
traiy  to  the  troth;  this  is,  howovar, 
not  their  only  distinotioo :  Xtifoimtm 
is  applied  to  all  kinds  of  oaths;  t6p$tm 
jure  u  employed  only  fiw  such  oatha 
as  hafo  been  administered  by  tho  gM 
macistrato. 

A  soldier  ,/Sirfapeiirf  himself  who 
breaks  his  oath  of  allegianoe  by  do* 
sertion;  and  a  subject  Jormot^m^  hf m- 

self  who  takes  aa  oath  of  allegianoa  lo 
his  Migasty  which  he  afterwards  ▼!». 

lates :  a  oian  ptrjurei  hiflaself  in  a 

coart  oT  law  woo  sweaiv  to  the  tmth 

of  that  which  ha  knows  to  ha  fklsc 

JPorsawar  is  used  onlT  in  the  nopar 

sense:  getjure  may  bo  used  Srarik 

tively  with  renrd  to  lorer^s  yows  ;  ho 

viho  deserts  ms  nustress  to  whoai  ho 

has  i^edfsd  his  ailactioQ  is  a  jismrod 
man. 

Formear  uDdptrhire  aro  tfaa  octo 
of  iodifidiiab;  SiUBORN,  fivxa  ^ 
Latin  mloriMr^  signifies  to  mako  i» 
formear:  a  perfarirf man  b^.  ^n »^ 
guilt  ppon  himself;  but  he  who  is 
tubomed  shares  his  guilt  with  tho 
iubomer. 
VUw  aatbaa  art,  aid  won  fbaa  him, >r- 

Wot  ipiaai  mm  aaWa  ilaai,  m 
WlyiiaaMIaaral  »haS«4M«te«alto 


Ba  fOM^  ftranr  leaf*  fbh  happy 


two 


to  a 


TO  iORTirr,  V.  To  strm^thegu 

FORTCtfATBi  tHCKT,  PR08P8R* 
OVBf  80CC88SF17JU 

POBTONATEWpifies  h«»^^ 
tme  (p.  CAaacaUMMie>        ^^ 

LUCKYsi|p»&shatii^^4,whii* 
IS  in  German  giacA,  and  in  all  probo> 
bility  comes  from  geiimgim  or  Hngem 
to  suooaad. 

.  PROSPEROUS,  V.  Tofomrith 

SUCX:£SSFUL  signifies  Ml  oTmc 
ceup  enabled  to  sacceed. 

Theybrr»fia/eand  Ncky  are  both 
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applied  to  that  which  happens  without 
the  control  of  man;  but  the  latter, 
which  is  a  collateral  term,  describes 
the  capricious  goddess  Fortune  in  her 
« most  freakish  humours,  and  fortunate 
represents  her  in  her  most  sober  mood : 
in  other  words,  the  fortunate  is  more 
according  to  the  ordinary  course  of 
things;  the  lucky  is  something  sud- 
den, unaccountable,  and  singular:  a 
circumstance  is  said  to  he  fortunate 
which  turns  up  suitably  to  our  pur- 
pose ;  it  is  said  to  be  lucTct/  when  it 
comes  upon  us  unexpectedly,  at  the 
moment  that  it  is  wanted  :  hence  we 
speak  of  a  man  as  fortunate  in  his 
business,  and  the  ordinary  concerns 
of  life ;  but  lucky  in  the  lottery  or  in 
games  of  chance :  a  fortunate  year 
will  make  up  for  the  losses  of  the 
past  year ;  a  lucky  hit  may  repair  the 
ruined  spendthrift's  ybr^tine,  only  to 
tempt  him  to  still  greater  extrava- 
gances. 

Proiperout  and  mccessful  seem  to 
exclude  the  idea  of  what  is  fortuitoutf 
although  prosperity  and  tucceu  are 
both  greatly  aided  by  good  fortune. 
Fortunate  and  lucky  are  applied  as 
much  to  the  removal  of  evil  as  to  the 
attainment  of  good;  prosperous  and 
successful  are  concerned  only  in  what 
is  good,  or  esteemed  as  such :  we 
may  he  fortunate  in  making  our  es- 
cape ;  we  are  pronerous  in  the  ac- 
quirement of  wealth.  Fortunate  is 
employed  for  single  circumstances ; 
prosperous  only  for  a  train  of  circum- 
stances ;  a  man  may  be  fortunate  in 
meeting  with  the  approbation  of  a 
superior;  he  is  prosperous  in  his  busi- 
ness. Prosperity  is  extended  to  what- 
ever is  the  object  of  our  wishes  in 
this  world;  success  is  that  degree  of 
prosperity  which  immediately  attends 
our  endeavours :  wealth,  honors,  chil- 
dren, and  all  outward  circumstances, 
constitute  prosperity  ;  the  attainment 
of  any  object  constitutes  the  succeu : 
the  fortunate  and  lucky  man  can  lay 
nodaim  to  merit,  because  they  pre- 
clude the  idea  of  exertion;  prosperous 
and  successful  may  claim  a  share  of 
merit  proportioned  to  the  exertion. 

Serenl  of  the  Roman  emperors,  at  tt  itlU 
to  be  leoi  a  pen  their  medals,  arnoof  their  other 
Utles,  fate  tberaaelt •■  thai  of  Felix  or /orturuUe, 


TUa  iMd^  aooMirt  tht  iIj  Inllar 
Tbeft  itaitiiv  fiwn  hk  iiliirii  ap  ka 


D» 


OftrtumaU  old  BMn,  whme  fkrm 
For  JOB  Mfldent,  and  reqaHet  jow 

Di 

RidwB  are  oft  bj  fvlH  orbaaawai  eum% 
Or  doalt  bj  chuse  to  ihMd  a  iMdIy 


Prtpemu  people  (Cdt  happy 
are  barrM  avaj  with  a  foad  ooaaa  of  Mr 
preMateoadition,  aad  tboagbttaiaf  Oearii- 
biUtjofftortaDe. 

Ye  gods  praakUag  ovar  laada  aad  aaa^ 
And  70a  who  ragtof  vlade  aad  vatasi 
Biaathe  oa  oar  iweUlag  aafla  a  prw^nm  vM. 


daipaeed  at  ai 


The  Coaat  d'Oltfam 
coart  of  Madrid,  becaaae  it  waa  aUrgad 
him  that  he  had  aever  Mieceat  ia  hb 


FORTUNATB,   V.  Hof^^ 

FORTUNB,  Vy  Chance. 

FORWARD,  V.  Onward, 

TO  FORWARD,  V.  To  encouroge, 

TO  FOSTER,  CHBRISH,  HARBOUE| 
INDULGE. 

To  FOSTER  is  probably  coonected 
with  father,  in  the  natural  sense,  to 
bring  up  with  a  parent's  care;  » 
CHERISH,  firom  the  Latin  corwdetr, 
is  to  feed  with  afiection;  to  HAR- 
BOUR, from  a  harbimrar  Acvn,  ii 
to  provide  with  a  shelter  and  pratt^ 
don  ;  to  INDULGE,  from  the  Lilii 
dulcis  sweet,  is  to  render  sweet  and 
agreeable.  These  terms  are  all  em- 
ployed here  in  the  moral  aooeptatioD, 
to  express  the  idea  of  giving  noorisk- 
meut  to  an  object. 

To  foster  m  the  mind  is  to  keep 
with  care  and  positive  endeavoon;  as 
when  one  fosters  prejudices  bf  en- 
couraging every  thing  which  won 
them :  to  cherish  in  the  mind  is  to 
hold  dear  or  set  a  value  upon;  as 
when  one  cherishes  good  sentiments, 
by  dwelling  upon  them  with  inwaid 
satisfaction  :  to  harbour  is  to  altov 
room  in  the  mind,  and  is  geoeriD; 
taken  in  the  worst  sense,  fin-  giving 
admission  to  that  which  ou^t  to  be 
excluded  ;  as  when  one  harbours  re- 
sentment by  permitting  it  to  bate  a 
resting-place  in  the  heart:  to  indBlgc 
in  the  mind,  is  to  eive  the  whole  mind 
to,  to  make  it  toe  chief  tonrot  of 
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re;  as  when  one  indulges  an 
m,  by  making  the  will  and  the 
rd  conduct  bend  to  its  gratifica- 

who  footers  pride  in  his  breast 
ip  for  himself  a  store  of  morti- 
n  in  his  intercourse  with  the 
;  it  is  the  doty  of  a  man  to 
b  sentiments  of  tenderness  nod 
»s  towards  the  woman  whom 
made  the  object  of  his  choice  ; 
g  evinces  the  innate  depravity 
human  heart  more  forcibly  than 
irit  of  malice,  which  some  men 
ir  for  years  together;  any  af- 
I  of  the  mind,  if  indulged  be- 
tbe  bounds  of  discretion,  will 
\e  a  hurtful  passion,  that  may 
ger  the  peace  of  society  as  much 
t  of  the  individual. 

gKiler  part  of  tbow  who  li?e  but  to 
MHfBitj,  aod  multiply  enemieB,  have  no 
o^hffer,  no  designs  to  promote,  nor  aoj 
tfoaa  of  attaining  power  b>  ioiolence. 

JOHISOK. 

idal  Inclloationt  are  abvolntelj  necemary 
wcil-bcinf  of  the  world,  tt  It  the  dutjr 
terMC  of  etrrj  indhrldoal  to  cherish  and 
I  Chcm  to  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

Bbbxxlzy. 

Tbh  it  Bcom, 
tkefkirtofil  of{^t1e  Atbenalt 
•cte  have  harboured.  taut, 

ktnf  (Cbarlea  L)  would  indulge  no  re- 
is  of  casnhtry,  however  plausible,  io  such 
I  aulgects,  and  was  resolved,  that  what 
rttaM  soever  fortune  should  commit  upon 
IT  Mtcr  should  bereave  him  of  his  honour. 

UOMK. 

FOUL,  V.  Nasty. 

i  VOUND,  GROUND^  RKST, 
BUILD. 

lUND,  in  French  fondei',  Latin 
S  oomes  from  fundus  the  groundy 
like  the  verb  GHOUND,  pro- 
signifies  to  make  firm  in  the 
%dj  to  make  the  ground  the  sup- 

fiund  implies  the  exercise  of 
ad  contrivance  in  making  a  sup- 
,  to  ground  signifies  to  lay  so 
that  It  may  not  totter ;  it  is 
ly  in  the  moral  sense  that  they 
lere  considered,  as  the  verb  to 
td  with  this  signification  is  never 
otherwise.  Found  is  applied  to 
urd  circumstances;  ground  to 
passes  inwardly :  a  man  founds 
iMtfge  against  another  upon  cer- 


tain facts  that  are  come  to  his  know- 
ledge; he  grounds  his  belief  upon  the 
most  substantial  evidence:  a  man 
should  be  cautious  not  to  make  any 
accusations  which  are  not  wei\  founds 
ed;  nor  to  indulge  any  expectations 
which  are  not  well  grounded:  mo- 
narchs  commonly  found  their  claims 
to  a  throne  upon  the  right  of  primo- 
geniture; Christians  ground  their 
hopes  of  immortality  on  the  word  of 
God. 

To  found  and  ground  are  said  of 
things  which  demand  the  full  exercise 
of  the  mental  powers ;  to  REST  is  an 
action  of  less  importance :  whatever 
isfounded  requires  and  has  the  utmost 
support;  whatever  is  rested  is  more 
by  the  will  of  the  individual:  a  man 
founds  his  reasoning  upon  some  un- 
equivocal fact;  he  reifi  his  asser- 
tion upon  mere  hearsay.  To  founds 
ground^  and  resty  have  always  an  im- 
mediate reference  to  the  tning  that 
supports ;  to  BUILD  has  an  especial 
reference  to  that  which  is  supported, 
to  the  superstructure  that  is  nused : 
we  shoald  not  say  that  a  penonfbund$ 
an  hypothesis,  without  adding  8ome> 
thing,  as  observations,  experiments, 
and  the  like,  upon  which  it  wasyoim^ 
ed ;  but  we  may  speak  of  his  simply 
building  systems,  supposing  them  to 
be  the  mere  firuit  of  nis  distempered 
imagination;  or  we  may  say  tnat  a 
system  of  astronomy  has  been  buiU 
upon  the  discovery  of  Copemiciis  re-> 
specting  the  motion  of  the  earth. 

The  oalj  sure  prtodplei  we  can  laj  down  for 
repilntinf  our  coidnct  must  hej^nded  on  tbu 
ChrMian  nUglloa,  Buan* 

1  know  tlMw  are  penotti  who  look  npon  them 
wooden  of  ait  (In  ancirnC  htatorj)  as  fkhnlona; 
but  I  eaunot  fnd  anjr  ground  for  snch  a  nspl- 
don. 


Oar  distiactlon  most  rat  upon  a  steady  ad- 
berenca  to  rational  reli|:lon,  when  the  mnltltudo 
are  deftaUnc  Into  Ueentlous  and  criminal  eoadnct. 

BLixn. 

Thoj  who  from  a  mistaken  seal  for  the  honour 
of  Divine  revelation,  eithnr  deoj  the  existence, 
or  vilify  the  anthoritj  of  natural  rriigion,  are 
not  aware,  that  bjr  disallowing  the  sense  of  ob- 
ligation, they  undermine  the  foundation  on  which 
rerebtton  iuUdM  its  power  of  oomnlandfaic  thn 
heart.  B&aou 

TO  FOUND,  V.  To  instihite. 

FOUNDATION,  GROUND,  BASIS. 

FOUMDATION  «SLd  O^fi^i^T^ 
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applied  to  that  which  happens  without 
the  control  of  man;  but  the  latter, 
which  is  a  collateral  teraiy  describes 
the  capricious  goddess  Fortune  in  her 
.  most  freakish  humours,  and  fortunate 
represents  her  in  her  most  sober  mood : 
in  other  words,  the  fortunate  is  more 
according  to  the  oi^inary  course  of 
things;  the  lucky  is  something  sud- 
den, unaccountable,  and  singular :  a 
circumstance  is' said  to  he  fortunate 
which  turns  up  suitably  to  our  pur- 
pose ;  it  is  said  to  be  lucJcy  when  it 
comes  upon  us  unexpectedly,  at  the 
moment  that  it  is  wanted  :  hence  we 
speak  of  a  man  as  fortunate  in  his 
business,  and  the  ordinary  concerns 
of  life ;  but  lucky  in  the  lottery  or  in 
games  of  chance :  a  fortunate  year 
will  make  up  for  the  losses  of  the 
past  year ;  a  lucky  hit  may  repair  the 
ruined  spendthrift's  ybrftintf,  only  to 
tempt  him  to  still  greater  extrava- 
l^mces. 

Protperout  and  tucceuful  seem  to 
exclude  the  idea  of  what  \s  fortuitous, 
although  prosperity  and  succeu  are 
both  greatly  aided  by  good  fortune. 
Fortunate  and  lucky  are  applied  as 
much  to  the  removal  of  evil  as  to  the 
attainment  of  good;  prosperous  and 
mceessful  are  concerned  only  in  what 
is  gooG,  or  esteemed  as  such :  we 
may  he  fortunate  in  making  our  es- 
cape ;  we  are  prosperous  in  the  ac- 
quirement of  wealth.  Fortunate  is 
employed  for  single  circumstances  ; 
jnvsperoui  only  for  a  train  of  circum- 
stances ;  a  man  may  be  fofrtunate  in 
meeting  with  the  approbation  of  a 
superior;  he  is  prosperous  in  his  busi- 
ness. Prosperity  is  extended  to  what- 
ever is  the  object  of  our  wishes  in 
this  world;  success  is  that  degree  of 
prosperity  which  immediately  attends 
our  endeavours :  wealth,  honors,  chil- 
dren, and  all  outward  circumstances, 
constitute  prosperity  ;  the  attainment 
of  ant  olject  constitutes  the  success : 
the  fortunate  and  lucky  man  can  lay 
no  claim  to  merit,  because  they  pre- 
clude the  idea  of  exertion ;  prosperous 
and  successful  may  claim  a  share  of 
merit  proportioned  to  the  exertion. 

SeTflnl  of  tbe  Roman  emperors,  at  tt  itill 
to  be  teoi  apon  their  medals,  amoof  tbelr  other 
titles,  fate  thenudt as  thai  of  Felix  or /ortutuUe, 


ThklHei^ 

Tbeft  stutii«  f iwn  hh 


■pk. 


0/erfMJMito  old  mAo,  wbese  fkm 
For  JOB  sttAdent,  and  reqaltcs  ytmr 


RIdws  are  oft  bj  fvlft  orbaMwai  etraM, 
Or  dealt  bj  chuse  to  ablrld  a  iHcAy  kaavcw 

An 


Prtpemu  people  (fisr  happy 
are  harried  awaj  with  a  food  wmm  ef 
preMot  eondJtioB,  ud  thaafhtkH  af  Oe 
bilUjoffortape. 

Ye  gods,  praaldiag  over  laada  aad  «a% 
And  jroa  who  ragiaf  winds  and  watos 
Biaatbe  on  our  swelllaf  aaila  a  prmf^nmi 


The  Coaat  d'Ollvam  was  ^kgiweaA  at  Hi 
conrt  of  Madrid,  becaase  It  was  allrfod  afsiart 
him  that  he  had  nrTrriiirrni  In  his  ladiilsfcl^i 


FORTUNATB,   V.  Hof^. 

FORTUNE,  v^  Chance. 

FORWARD,  V.  Onward, 

TO  FORWARD,  V.  To  enamragjt, 

TO  FOSTER,  CHERISH,  BARBOUR, 
INDULGE. 

To  FOSTER  is  probably  coonected 
with  father,  in  the  natural  sense,  to 
bring  up  with  a  parent's  care;  to 
CHERISH,  firom  the  Latin  cams  dear, 
is  to  feed  with  affection;  to  HAR- 
BOUR, from  a  harbour  or  koncK^  ii 
to  provide  with  a  shelter  and  protto- 
don  ;  to  INDULGE,  from  the  hm 
dulcis  sweet,  is  to  render  sweet  and 
agreeable.  These  terms  are  all  em- 
ployed here  in  the  moral  acceptatiooi 
to  express  the  idea  of  giving  nourish- 
ment to  an  object. 

To  foister  in  the  mind  is  to  keep 
with  care  and  positive  endeavonn;  ts 
when  one  fosters  prejudices  \q  eo- 
couraging  every  thing  which  &fon 
them :  to  cherish  in  the  mind  is  to 
hold  dear  or  set  a  value  upon ;  ts 
when  one  cherishes  good  sentifoents, 
by  dwelling  upon  mtm  with  inwtrd 
satisfaction  :  to  harbour  is  to  lUov 
room  in  the  mind,  and  is  geoertDj 
taken  in  the  worst  sense,  mc  givinS 
admission  to  that  which  oudbt  to  be 
excluded  ;  as  when  one  harbours  re- 
sentment by  permitting  it  to  have  t 
resting-place  in  tbe  heart:  toimdu^ 
in  the  mind,  is  to  give  the  whole  nuod 
to,  to  make  it  the  cfaief  soorct  of 
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ire;  as  when  one  indulges  an 
on,  by  making  the  will  and  the 
rd  oondoct  bend  to  its  gratifica- 

who  footers  pride  in  his  breast 
ip  for  himself  a  store  of  morti- 

0  in  his  intercourse  with  the 
;  it  is  the  doty  of  a  man  to 
h  sentiments  of  tenderness  and 
MS   towards  the  woman  whom 

1  made  the  object  of  his  choice  ; 
IK  evinces  the  innate  depravity 
human  heart  mure  forcibly  than 
arit  of  malice,  which  some  men 
ur  for  years  together;  any  af- 
n  of  the  mind,  if  indulged  be- 
the  bounds  of  discretion,  will 
le  a  hurtful  passion,  that  may 
ger  the  peace  of  society  as  much 
it  of  the  individual. 

gmler  part  of  iho&e  who  life  btit  to 
■•Hfiiitj,  and  moltlpljr  enemieB,  have  no 
to,/Wtcr,  no  dnlfn*  to  promote,  nor  aoj 
I  of  attaining  power  b>  iotolence. 

JoMiaoir. 


Mlal  iBclloatioot  are  abvolntelj  necevary 
wdl-Wlaf  of  the  world,  ft  Is  the  dutj 
Icfcet  of  everj  Indhrldoal  to  Perish  and 
B  Chcm  to  the  benefit  of  mankkid. 

Bkbkxlzy. 

Thh  It  Bconi, 
tte  flklr  tofil  of  gentle  Atheaalt 
have  harb9ui*d. 


ktaf  (Charles  I.)  would  indulge  no  re- 
!••  of  casnbtry,  however  plaasible,  In  tuch 
•  aulQectP,  and  wai  reMlved,  that  what 
itfom  Mevcr  fortaoe  ibould  commit  npon 
W  aevcr  diottld  bereave  him  of  his  honoar. 

Unuc. 

FOUL,  V,  Nasty. 

i  VOUND,  GROUND,  RKST, 
BUILD. 

rtJND,  in  French  fonder,  Latin 
^  (XHnes  from  fundus  the  ground, 
bke  the  verb  GROUND,  pro- 
signifies  to  make  firm  in  the 
ulf  to  make  the  ground  the  sup- 

found  implies  the  exercise  of 
nd  contrivance  in  making  a  sup- 
i   to  ground  signifies  to  la^  so 

that  It  may  not  totter ;  it  is 
ly  in  the  moral  sense  that  they 
lere  considered,  as  the  verb  to 
ul  with  this  signification  is  never 
otherwise.  Found  is  applied  to 
aid    circumstances;   ground  to 

passes  inwardly :  a  man  founds 
tiarge  against  another  upon  cer- 


tain fiicts  that  are  come  to  his  know- 
ledge; he  grounds  his  belief  npon  the 
most  substantial  evidence:  a  man 
should  be  cautious  not  to  make  any 
accusations  which  are  not  wei\  ftmnJh 
ed;  nor  to  indulge  any  expectations 
which  are  not  well  grounded:  mo- 
narchs  commonly  found  their  claims 
to  a  throne  upon  the  right  of  primo- 
senitufe;  Christians  ground  their 
hopes  of  immortality  on  the  word  of 
God. 

To  found  and  ground  are  said  of 
things  which  demand  the  full  exercise 
of  the  mental  powers ;  to  REST  is  an 
action  of  less  importance :  whatever 
iifounded  requires  and  has  the  utmost 
support;  whatever  is  rested  is  more 
by  the  will  of  the  individual :  a  man 
founds  his  reasoning  npon  some  im- 
equivocal  fact;  he  retfi  his  asser- 
tion upon  mere  hearsay.  To  found, 
ground,  and  rest,  have  always  an  im- 
mediate reference  to  the  tning  that 
supports ;  to  BUILD  has  an  espedal 
reference  to  that  which  is  supported, 
to  the  superstructure  that  is  raised : 
we  should  not  say  that  a  ^penonfbunde 
an  hypothesis,  without  adding  some> 
thing,  as  observations,  experiments, 
and  the  like,  upon  whidi  it  wasjfoim^ 
ed ;  but  we  may  speak  of  his  simply 
building  systems,  supposing  them  to 
be  the  mere  firuit  of  nis  distempered 
imagination;  or  we  may  say  tiiat  a 
system  of  astronomy  has  been  huili 
upon  the  discovery  of  Copernicus  re-> 
specting  the  motion  of  the  earth. 

The  oalj  gnre  prteelplei  we  can  laj  dowa  fiir 
recolatlof  <mr  coadnct  mut  he/^nded  eo  tba 
Cbffiiiiu  nilglMi.  BiJUB. 

1  know  tlMware 
wooden  flf  ait  (tai 
bat  1  eauMt  lod  aajr 
don. 


wbo  look  upon  thaw 
Mrtory)  as  fab«lo«i; 
foTMdi  m  cupl- 


Oar  diatiactloB  most  reat  opoa  a  steady  >d- 
berenoe  to  rational  reli|:lon,  when  tbe  maltltado 
are  devlatfaif  hitoUceBtloas  and  crtaninal  coadoet. 

Blauu 

Thoj  who  from  a  mistaken  seal  fbr  the  bonoor 
of  Divtee  revelation,  ettbnr  den  j  the  existence, 
or  vilMy  the  aatbority  of  natural  rellfkm,  are 
not  aware,  that  bjr  disallowing  the  sense  of  ob- 
lifatioa,  tbey  andenntoe  the  foandation  oa  whlck 
revektioB  builda  its  power  of  comnlandiac  the 


TO  FOUND,  V.  To  institute. 

FOUNDATION,  GROUND,  BASIS. 

FOUNDATION  ia4  OBfil\3^T^ 


^&2 


FRAGILE. 


FRAMB. 


derife  their  meaning  and  application 
from  the  preoeding  article :  a  report  is 
•aid  to  M  without  any  /ounaation, 
which  has  taken  its  rise  in  mere  con- 
jecturei  or  in  some  arbitrary  cause  in- 
dependent of  all  &ct;  a  man's  suspi- 
cion is  said  to  be  without  ground, 
which  is  not  supported  by  the  shadow 
of  external  evidence :  unfounded  cla- 
moors  are  frequently  raised  against  the 
measures  of  government;  groundless 
jealousies  frequently  arise  between  (JBir 
miliesy  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  their 
interoDurse. 

Foundation  and  BASIS  may  be 
oompared  with  each  other,  either  in 
the  proper  or  the  improper  significar 
tioo:  Mhjbundation  and  basis  are 
the  famett  parts  of  anv  structure ;  but 
the  former  lies  under  ground^  the 
latter  stands  above :  the  foundation 
supports  some  large  and  artificially 
erected  pile ;  the  basis  supports  a  sim- 
ple pillar:  hence  we  speak  of  the 
Joundation  of  St.  Paul's,  and  the  bate 
or  basis  of  the  monument :  this  dis- 
tinction is  likewise  preserved  in  the 
moral  application  of  the  terms :  dis- 
putes have  too  often  their  foundation 
m  frivdous  circumstances;  treaties 
■iiave  commonly  their  basis  in  acknow. 
lodged  general  principle ;  with  govern, 
ments  that  are  at  war  pacific  oego- 
CiatioDs  may  be  commenced  on  the  basis 
of  the  uti  possidetis. 

If  the  Ji>undation  of  an  high  name  Ut  t frtue 
ttd  «nrire,  ttll  that  H  aAwpd  axalMt  it  It  bat 
ramoar,  «*kh  b  taa  ^tat^iat-d  to  MtanA  9f  In 
competition  with  elorjr,  which  b  everlaaiof . 

STaELC* 

Baary  rohject  of  the  BtUlsh  nowwanant  kai 
good  frouwU  for  loviof  and  rtspecttng  Ua  conn- 
trj.  Blauu 

It  iaeertala  that  the  hmrtt  of  all  laatinfr  rapn- 
taliOB  b  laid  In  moral  worth.  Blaib. 

FOUNTAIN,  V.  Spring, 
FRACTION,  V.  Rvpture. 
FRACTURE,   V,  Rupture. 

FRAGILE,  FRAIL,  BRITTLE. 

FRAGILE  and  FRAIL,  in  French 
JreUfhoXh  come  from  the  Latin  yrc- 
gitriSf  signifying  breakable;  but  the 
iormer  ih  used  in  the  proper  sense 
only,  and  tlie  latter  more  generally  in 
the  improper  sense :  man,  corporeally 
considered,  is  a  /regile  cxeaXvo^i  his 


frame  ia  composed  of^ogi^  materials ; 
mentally  coniiderady  he  is  a  JraU 
creature,  for  he  is  Uable  to  every  sort 
of /rfliZhj. 

BRITTLE  comet  from  the  Saxon 
brittan  to  break,  and  by  the  termina- 
tion le  or  /w,  denotes  likewise  a  ca- 
pacity   to   break,  that  is,   properiy 
breakable ;  but  it  conveys  a  stroonr 
idea  of  this  quality  xhvo  fragile :  tbtt 
fragile  applies  to  whatever  will  braak 
from  the  effects  of  time;  brittle  to 
that  which  will  not  hear  a  temportry 
violence :  in  this  sense  all  the  woiki 
of  men  are  fragik,  and  in  fact  all 
sublunary    things;    but  ghus,  staooi 
and  ice,  are  p^uiliarly  denominated 
brittle. 


Aa  appearanea  of  delleacy,  aad 
fUity,  h  alBMNtaatflitial  to 


Whatjo7s,alaa!  coaM  thd^/r«<t  haftif  giN, 
That  I  ha?e  beea  to  eovatoea  to  llae. 


Thebriiik  chala  of  thii  worid^  ftfnW^i 
Is  as  effsetaally  hrokeo  when  oae  b  'aMIsi 
■woraD,*  aawhea  oae  b  *oUialsocadaset  Oiia* 


FRAGRANCE,  V.  SmdL 

FRAIL,  f/.  Fragile. 
FRAILTY,  V.  Imperfectimu 

FRAME,  TEMPER,    TEMPERA- 
MENT, CONSTITUTION. 

FRAME  in  its  natural  sense  is  dttt 
which  forms  the  exterior  ed^tn^  of 
any  thing,  and  conseouently  determiiM 
its  form;  itisapplieatomanphysicsUj 
or  n)entally,as  denoting  that  constitoeot 

portion  of  him  which  seems  to  hold 
the  rest  together;  which  by  an  exten- 
sion of  the  metaphor  is  likewise  pot 
for  the  whole  contents,  the  whole 
bodVf  or  the  whole  mind. 

tEMPER  and  TEMPERAMENT, 
in  Latin  temperamentum  from  tern- 
pero  to  govern  or  dispose,  sigoiQf 
the  particular  modes  of  being  disposed 
or  omanizcd. 

CONSTITLTION,  from  eau^U 
or  appoint,  signifies  the  particaltf 
mode  of  bemg  constituted  or  formed. 

Frasne,  when  applied  to  the  hodj} 
is  taken  in  its  most  universal  sense; 
as  when  we  speak  of  ihe  frame  being 
violently  agitated,  or  the  humanyrffi' 
bein^  wonderfully  constructed:  wba 
apphed  to  the  mind  it  will  admit 
either  ofa  general  or  restricted  signi- 


tKkWL 


PRAMK. 


u  Tmftr^  wlndi  it  aj^ioible 

tbt  flttnd,  is  taktn  in  the  §»- 

r  UBtieiilar  itate  of  the  indi- 

Tbm frame  conpnh9Dd§  either 

die  bodj  of  mental  poif  en,  or 

iticolar   disposition   of  those 

is  indi|ridoeb;   the  temper 

luiKJs  the  gsnernl  or  paitiGvlmr 

r  IMinff  as  well  as  thinking  in 

fi?idnal.    The   mental  frmne 

nweif es  any  mlent  concussion 

•  to  derangement ;  it  is  neoee^ 
r'fhoeo  mho  govern  to  be  well 
Md  with  the  tmi^fer  of  those 
nay  govern.  Bj  reflection  on 
§mm  attribatee  of  the  Divine 

•  man  may  easil^jr  bring  his 
to  mfrmm  m  devotion ;  fay  the 
■Be  cf  a  fretfbl  repining  fes^pSTi 
hslwiys  his  own  peace  of  mmd, 
■ds  his  Maker. 
>fFamsafand  eomiihiiionmMik 
and  state  of  the  individaal; 
■•r  comprehends  a  mixture  of 
ftical  and  mental;  the  latter 
mly  physical  application.  A 
ith  a  warm  temperameM  owes 
■ih  of  character  to  the  rapid 

1 0f  ^  blood ;  a  man  with  a 
€$lutUuiion  is  exposed  to 
•otoations  in  his  health ;  the 
fame  of  a  new-bom  infant  is 
^tender.  Men  of  fierce  Im»- 
I  to  be  fi)and  in  all  nations; 
smigoine  timpere  are  more 

•  of  females  are  more  tender 
Oia  of  the  male,  and  their 
re  altogether  more  susceptible. 

ThetoaJ 
dtai  vteC  Ae  b,  and  wheiiee  ihecuw, 
ber  owB 


Tkhb 

khMalHi^  Umptr  like  kit  ow. 

JniTM. 

ienHmej  to  cbeerfalaeM  la 

a  fitmu  of  mted  ii  not 

,  tat  die 


kagiwt 


It  *«|ili  or  tht 


flro«  flM 


and 

that  the  befteHaklMed  Mm. 
flbikav  beiif  bone  dowo. 


aaope  Mcd  of  a  Ungb  than  aei7, 
MifOMd  to  BdaBGholy  bj  My 
■rt.  Cowi 

Iksar  MMfftafiPN  ■  wMs  to 


TO  TRAHB,  V.  To  bwetU, 

FRAlfK,  CAWDIll^   Ilf«BK0O1»y 

ntn,  OPEN,  pz.Ai!r. 

FBANR,  in  FicMh  frmm^  Om^ 
man,  kcfiwik,  is  nwmsctad  intbiha 


wordyhfcA  bold,  and>m  fine. 
CANDID,  9.  CmmMd. 

INGENUOUS  cones  ifom  thai*. 

tin  ta^pMMit,  whidi  aifaifiea  litrndh 

free-born,  'as  distii^HMhsd  fion  tha 

UUm  who  were  aftarwaida  mada 

fi^:  henoe  tha  tonn  haa  baai  am* 

ployed  by  a  fiffSTO  of  apaadi  to  denote 
noUanasa  of  birth  or  chameter.    A^' 

cordi^|(  toOimrd,sN««mi  in  iNMh  ia 
taken  mn  bad  ansa;  and  Dr-IVnia^ 

lar,  in  translating  his  articb  SMM 
>«icAts%  Minst^  s^glMM^  haa 
neon^  aasigned  the  sama  offioa  to 
oar  wwd  tayniisiii  /  hot  t^  boiP^ 
ever,  in  ka  osa  fato  hapttmatolha 
owgwni,  by  being  aiin^  an  afklwi 

FRU  iatohafiwHliBmaiar 
hmgngsi 


forms,  and  ia  smoiwl  by  Adsha^  to 
withthanr       • 


which  daaotas  a  s^mratmn  or  aaMug^ 


OP£N,  9.  CaniUd. 

PLAIN,  V.  Appmnni^  also  mUmi. 

All  these  terms  convey  tha  idea  of 
a  readiness  to  oonHawucato  and  ba 
cnmmnnicated  with;  they  ai^  all  o^ 
posed  to  ennesahnent,  hot  under  «^ 
forent  droamstanoea.  The^wdfcaan 
is  under  noeaostiaiaiti  his  thougbta 
and  foeiings  an  both  set  at 


his  lipe  an  ever  ready  to  give  uttor^ 
ance  to  tha  dietatas  of  UsheHt;  ha 
has  no  raserva;  tha  comfidmanhaa 
nothing  to  conesali  ha  speaks  without 
rsgurd  to  seU^ntorest  or  any  partial 
motive;  ha  speaks  nothii^  but  tha 
truth:  tlM  w^gsnaaas  man  thwms off 
all  di^gntsa;  he  seorM  all  artifioa,  and 
brings  oveiy  thing  to  light;  ha  speaks 
the  whole  truth.  Fnmhun  is  a^ 
ceptaMa  in  the  general  transacriem  of 
society ;  it  in^nres  oonfidenoe,  and 
invites  eoonnnmcation :  emi^dor  m  af 
peculiar  use  in  matters  of  dimto)  -it 
serves  tha  purposes  of  eqaily,  and 
inirites  to  conciuatjga : 
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FRANK. 


FRANK. 


is  most  wanled  where  there  is  most  to 
conceal ;  it  courts  favor  aiid  kindness, 
by  an  acknowledgement  of  that  which 
is  against  itself. 

Frankneu  is  associated  with  un- 
polished manners,  and  firequently  ap- 
pears in  men  of  no  rank  or  educa- 
tion ;  sailors  have  commonly  a  deal  of 
frankneu  about  them :  candor  is  the 
companion  of  uprightness ;  it  must  be 
accompanied  with  some  refinement, 
•8  it  acts  in  cases  where  nice  discri- 
minations are  made :  ingenuousneu 
is  th«  companion  of  a  noble  and  ele- 
vated spirit ;  it  exists  most  freauently 
in  the  oosophisticated  periods  of  youth. 

Frankneu  displays  itself  in  the  out- 
ward behaviour;  we  speak  of  a  frank 
air  Bjodfrank  manner :  candor  displays 
itself  m  the  language  which  we 
adopty  and  the  sentiments  we  ex- 
press ;  we  speak  of  a  candid  state- 
ment, m candid  reply:  ingenuousneu 
shows  itself  in  all  the  words,  looks,  or 
iMtions:  we  speak  of  an  ingenuous 
countenance,  an  ingenuous  acknow- 
lec^ement,  an  ingenuous  answer. 
Frankneu  and  candor  may  be  either 
babitaal  or  occasional;  ingenuousneu 
b  a  permanent  character :  a  disposition 
mav  hefrank^  or  an  air  of  frankness 
and  candor  may  be  assumed  for  the 
time ;  but  an  ingenuous  character  re- 
mains one  and  the  same. 

Frankneu  is  a  voluntary  effusion  of 
the  mind  between  equals ;  a  man 
frankly  confesses  to  his  friend  the 
state  of  his  affections  or  circum- 
stances :  candor  is  a  debt  paid  to  jus- 
tice from  one  independent  being  to 
another ;  he  who  is  candid  is  so  from 
the  necessity  of  the  case;  when  a 
candid  man  reels  himself  to  have  been 
in  an  error  which  affects  another,  he 
is  impelled  to  make  the  only  repara- 
tion in  his  power  by  acknowledging  it : 
ingenuousness  is  the  offering  of  an 
uncormpted  mind  at  the  shrine  of 
truth ;  it  presupposes  an  inferiority  in 
<mtward  circumstances,  and  a  motive, 
if  not  a  direct  necessity,  forcommu- 
Dication ;  the  lad  who  does  not  wish 
to  screen  himself  firom  punishment  by 
m  lie  will  ingenuously  confess  his  of* 
fence ;  be  who  does  not  vrish  to  ob- 
tain felse  applause  will  ingenuously 
disclaim  lus  share  in  the  perifbrmance 
which  has  obtained  the  applause. 


Free^  open,  and  plain,  have  not  so 
high  an  office  as  the  first  three :  fret 
and  open  may  be  taken  either  m  a 
good,  bad,  or  indifferent  sense;  bat 
seldomer  in  the  first  than  in  the  two 
last  senses. 

The  frankf  free,  and  open  man  all 
speak  without  constraint;  but  the 
frank  man  is  not  impertinent  like  the 
free  man,  nor  indiscreet  like  the  t^en 
man.  Th»  frank  man  speaks  only  of 
what  concerns  himself;  the  free  man 
speaks  of  what  concerns  others:  a 
frank  man  may  confess  his  own  feolts 
or  iuadvertencies ;  xhefree  man  cor- 
rects those  which  he  sees  in  another: 
the  frank  man  opens  his  heart  fron 
the  warmth  of  his  nature;  tbeyref 
man  opens  his  mind  from  the  oonoeit 
of  his  temper ;  and  the  open  man  saji 
all  he  knows  and  thinks,  from  the  in- 
considerate levity  of  his  tamper. 

A  frank  man  is  not  frank  to  all, 
nor  on  all  occasions ;  be  is  frank  to 
his  friends,  or  he  is  frank  in  his  deal- 
ings with  others :  but  the  open  man 
lets  himself  out  like  a  running  stream 
to  all  who  chose  to  listen,  and  com- 
municates trivial  or  important  matten 
with  equal  eagerness:  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  sometimes  becoming  in  one 
to  be  free  where  counsel  can  be  gireo 
vrith  advantage  and  pleasure  to  lbs 
receiver;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  see  an 
open  behaviour,  particulariy  in  younf; 
persons,  when  contrasted  with  the 
odious  trait  of  cunning  and  reserve. 

Flainneu,  the  last  quality  to  be 
here  noticed,  is  a  virtue  which,  tboogh 
of  the  humbler  order,  is  not  to  be  de- 
spised :  it  is  sometimes  employed  like 
freedom  in  the  task  of  giving  counid ; 
but  it  docs  not  convey  tM  idea  of 
any  thing  unauthorized  either  in  mat- 
ter or  manner.  A  free  oountellor  if 
more  ready  to  display  his  own  supe- 
riority, than  to  direct  the  wanderer  io 
his  way;  he  rather  aggravates  the 
faults,  than  instructs  in  the  way  of 
amending  them ;  he  seems  mora  like 
a  supercilious  enemy  than  a  fiiendly 
monitor :  the  plain  man  is  free  from 
these  faults;  he  speaks  plainly  but 
truly;  he  gives  no  felse  colouring  to 
his  speech;  it  is  not  calculated  to 
offend,  and  it  may  serve  for  improve- 
ment :  it  is  the  part  of  a  true  friend 
to  be  plain  with  another  whom  be 


FREAK. 


FAEE. 
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iininent  dancer.  A  frtt 
in  danger  of  being  hated  ; 
aler  mast  at  least  be  re- 
bate opiolOD  with  refund  Co  tach 
poetry  and  monk)  I  hate  frivpo 
uUcNM*  imafioabic.         Stcblk. 

made  anj  better  remarks  of  >onr 
catefhea  with  candour  f  if  ont 
see  I  preweoC  joa  witb.    Addison. 

MfefiiieiM  kiod  of  behaviour  not 
for  fimlct  coramltffd,  but  io  a 
•  tkm  In  Che  vrry  comminion. 

Sriixr^ 
rotttb  Co  make  bb  own  defence, 
I  oa  vliaC  be  was  and  wheoce. 

Drtdbr. 

Med  joar  Koo<1oen  bj  too  mnrh 
ipe  joQ  will  aCCribote  it  to  the 
f  Cenper.  Poeic. 

drank  tea  withoot  a  ■trataffem : 
of  Mi  triiead*  be  vaoted  anjr  ac- 
le  was  not  wiiliug  to  auk  for  it  in 
It  woald  raenCloo  it  reamtclj  a« 
nieat.  Jobnaon. 

V.  Deceit. 
JLBNTy  V.  Fallacious. 

IBAK,    WHIM. 

Host  probably  conies  from 
/reck,  bold  and  petulant. 
m  Teutonic  wimmem  to 
bimper :  but  they  have  at 
iwhat  deviated  from  their 
aing ;  for  vl freak  has  more 
S8  and  humour  than  bold- 
whim  has  more  of  eccen- 
:hildibhncss  in  it.  Fancy 
ire  both  said  to  have  their 
tbey  both  deviate  most 
leir  movements  from  all 
ims  are  at  most  but  sin- 
008  of  the  mind  Irom  its 
I  even  course.  Females 
e  to  be  seized  with  freakSf 

their  nature  sudcfen  and 
Jculated  upon :  men  are 
Ige  themselves  in  whims 

their  nature  strange  and 
>le.  We  should  call  it  a 
imale  to  put  on  the  habit 
id  so  acxxjutred  to  sally 
«  streets :  we  term  it  a 
in  who  takes  a  resolution 
e  himself  any  more. 

ip,  the  midoisht  maaqoerade^ 
tiu  of  wanton  wealth  arra>*d, 
t  half  their  with  obUio, 
an  lickan  into  paio. 

GouNMmr. 


Tts  all  beqneatbVI  to  pabUc  naea. 
To  pnblic  ow* !  Th«n>*a  a  wUm  ! 
What  had  the  pablic  done  for  him  ?        Swirr. 

FRBE,  V.  Commumcaiive. 
FREE,  V.  Frank. 

FHEE,    LIBERAL. 

Tn  the  former  section  (©.  Frank) 
FREE  is  only  considered  as  it  re- 
spects commimicatioa  by  vmrds,  in 
the  present  case  it  respects  actions 
and  sentiments.    In  all  its  accepta^ 
tiom  free  is  a  term  of  dispraise,  and 
LIBERAL   that   of  commendation. 
To  be  free  signifies  to  act  or  think  at 
will ;  to  be  liberal  is  to  act  aoconiine 
to  the  dictates  of  an  enlai^ed  heart 
and  an  enlightened  mind.    A  clown 
or  a  fool  may  be  free  with  his  money, 
and  may  squander  it  away  to  pleasa 
his  humour,  or  gratify  his  appetite; 
but  the  nobleman  and  the  wise  man 
will  be  liberal  in  rewarding  merit,  in 
encouraging  industry,  and  in  promot- 
ing whatever  can  contribute  to  the  op- 
nament,  the  prosperity,  and  improve- 
ment of  his  country.  Amanwbois.^ 
m  his  sentiments  thinks  as  he  pleases; 
the  man  who  b  liberal  thinks  acoordinr 
to  the  extent  of  his  knowledge.    The 
free  thinking  man  is  wise  in  his  own 
conceit,  he  despises  the  opinions  of 
others;  the  liberal  minded  thinks  mo- 
destly  on  his  own  personal  attainments, 
and  builds  upon  the  wisdom  of  others. 
The   /reethinker  circumscribes  all 
knowledge  within  the  conceptions  of 
a  few  superiadvely  wise  heads;  the 
liberal  minded  is  anxious  to  enlarge 
the  boundaries  of  science  by  makinc 
all  the  thinking  worid  in  all  ages  to 
contribute    to   the   advancement   of 
knowledge.    With  the/rwthinker  no- 
thing is  ^ood  that  is  old  or  estab. 
lished;  with  \h^  liberal  man  nothing 
is  good  because  it  is  new,  nothing  bad 
because  it  is  dd.    Men  of  the  least 
knowledge  and  understanding  are  the 
most/ree  in  their  opinions,  in  which 
descnption  of  men  this  age  abounds 
above  all  others ;  such  men  are  ex- 
ceedingly anxious  to  usurp  the  epithet 
liberal  to  themselves;  but  the  ^kxI 
sense  of  mankind  will  prevail  against 
partial  endeavours,  and  assign  this  title 
tn  none  but  men  of  comprehensive 
talents,  sound  judgeoienu,  extensive 
experience,  and  deep  erudition, 
it  seems  as  if /reedoiR  (£  ^ten^ 
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was  that  aberration  of  the  mind  which 
is  opposed  to  the  two  extremes  of  su- 
perstition and  bigotr}';  and  that  libe- 
ralUy  is  the  happy  medium.  The 
yreethinker  holds  nothing  sacred,  and 
is  attached  to  nothing  but  his  own 
conceits ;  the  superstitious  man  holds 
too  many  things  sacred,  and  is  at- 
tached to  every  thing  that  favors  this 
bent  of  his  mind.  A  yreethinker  ac- 
commodates his  duties  to  his  inclina- 
tions ;  he  denies  bis  obligation  to  any 
tbin^  which  comes  across  the  peculiar 
fiuhion  of  his  sentiment.  A  man  of 
free  sentiments  rejects  the  spirit  of 
Christianity y  with  the  letter  or  out- 
ward formality ;  the  superstitious  man 
loses  the  spirit  of  Chnstianity  in  his 
Mctravafjant  devotion  to  its  outward 
formalities. 

On  the  other  hand  bigotry  and  lib^ 
rality  are  opposed  to  each  other,  not 
in  regard  to  what  they  believe,  so 
much 'as  in  regard  to  the  nature  uf 
their  belief.  The  bigotted  man  so 
narrows  his  mind  to  the  compass  of 
his  belief  as  to  exclude  every  other 
object;  the  liberal  man  directs  his 
views  to  eveiy  object  which  does  not 
directly  interfere  with  his  belief.  It 
is  possible  for  the  bigotted  and  the 
liberal  man  to  have  the  same  foith ; 
but  the  former  mistakes  its  true  object 
and  tendency,  namely,  the  improve- 
ment of  his  rational  powers,  which 
the  latter  pursues. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  from  the 
above,  that  theyreethinker,  the  super- 
stitious man,  and  the  bigot,  are  alike 
the  ofispring  of  ignorance ;  and  that 
liberality  is  the  handmaid  of  science, 
and  the  daughter  of  truth.  Of  all  tlie 
mental  aberrations /rer(/o;7i  of  think- 
ing is  the  roost  obnoxious,  as  it  is 
fostered  by  the  pride  of  tlie  heart, 
and  the  vanity  of  the  imagination. 
In  superstition  we  sometimes  see  the 
anxiety  of  a  welJ-disposed  mind  to 
discbarge  its  conscience :  with  bigotry 
we  often  see  associated  the  mild  vir^ 
tues  which  are  taught  by  Christianity ; 
but  in  theyreethinker  we  only  see  the 
bad  passions  and  the  unruly  will  set 
free  from  all  the  constraints  of  out- 
ward authority,  and  disengaged  from 
the  control  of  reason  and  judgement : 
in  such  a  man  the  amiable  qualities 
of  the  natural  disposition  become  cor- 
rupted, and  the  «v*iV  Vi\»nio>ii%  xnum^b. 


The  /rMtUnhm  ptaiid  vciy  ksrd  to  tlUk 
freetg;  they  have  It:  tit  what  me  do  th^ 
make  of  It  f  Do  their  wrltl^a  ibov  a  greitv 
depth  of  dedga,  or  Mora  jut  and  eoirecC  lei- 
•oBlog,  thaa  tboae  of  othor  mea  ?        "— — tt 

Their  pratenaioas  Co  he  yrwthSaheri  k  ao 
other  than  lakM  have  to  he  fneliten,  ui 
■avafei  to  he  yrenDea.  Aaamm. 

ForoM^  whoae  well-heii« 
So  amply,  aad  vlth  haada  eo  UkenUt 
Tho«  halt  proTided  all  thJBfv.  Mont. 

Thederire  of  koowladfe  dleoDven  alAvaf 


TO   FRBB,   SET   FRBB,  DBLIVSB^ 

LIBBRATS. 

To  FREE  is  properly  to  make/m^ 
in  distinction  from  SET  FREE;  dM 
first  is  employed  in  what  concerns  00- 
selves,  and  the  second  in  that  wliidi 
concerns  another.  A  manyreeshiiBKlf 
fK>m  an  engagement ;  he  seft  anodier 
free  from  his  engagement :  we  fret, 
or  tet  ourselves  free,  from  that  whick 
has  been  imposed  upon  us  by  oar> 
selves  or  by  circumstances;  we  sre 
DELIVERED  or  LIBERATED  bm 
that  which  others  have  imposed  apoa 
us  ;  the  former  from  evils  in  genersl, 
the  latter  from  the  evil  of  confinement 
I  free  myself  from  a  burden;  I  td 
my  own  slave /ree  from  his  siaveiy; 
I  deliver  another  man's  slave  from  a 
state  of  bondage;  I  liberate  a  nnn 
from  prison.    A  man  frees  an  estate 
from  rent,  ser\'ice,  taxes,  and  all  in- 
cumbrances ;  a  king  sett  his  subjects 
free  from  certain  imposts  or  tribute, 
he  delivers  them  from  a  foreign  yoke, 
or  he  liberates  those  who  have'been 
taken  in  war.    We  free  either  by  sn 
act  of  the  will,  or  by  contrivance  snd 
method ;   we  set  free  by  an  act  of 
authority ;  we  deliver  or  liberate  \(j 
active  measures  and  physical  straoigtfa. 
A  man  frees  himself  from  imperti- 
nence by  escaping  the  company  of  (he 
impertinent ;  he  sef  i  others  free  fivm 
all  apprehensions  by  assuring  them  of 
his  protection ;  he  delivers  them  oot 
of  a  perilous  situation  by  his  prsseoce 
of  mmd.    A  country  is  freed  mm  tbs 
horrors  of  arevoluuon  by  the  vigorost 
councils  of  a  determined  statesman; 
in  this  manner  was  Englandyre«tf  from 
a  counterpart  of  the  French  revolo* 
tion    by    the    vigor   of  the  goven- 
ment ;  a  country  is  set  free  from  die 
exactions  and  hardships  of  usurpatioo 
and  tyranny  by  the  mild  ioflMiiot 
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mlilithed  goyeroinent:  in  this 
r  is  Europe  »et  free  from  the 
oke  of  the  French  usurper  by 
ieot  rulers.  A  country  is  deli- 
hom  the  grasp  and  oppression 
invader;  in  this  mauner  has 
been  dcl'rveredy  by  the  wisdom 
ralor  of  an  illustrious  British 
I  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  Bri- 


an applied  in  a  spiritual  sense 

apphed  to  sin  ;  je^  free  is  em- 
I  ror  obligation  and    responsi- 

delivtr  is  employed  for  external 
utaoces.  God,  as  our  Redeemer, 
at  from  the  bondage  and  conso- 
ls of  sin,  by  the  dispensations 
atODing  grace ;  but  he  docs  not 
firte  from  any  of  our  moral  ob- 
os  or  mural  responsibility  as 
gents;  as  our  Preserver  he  de- 

us  from  dangers   and  misfor- 

trials  and  temptations. 

Sbethra 
■  ddVB  to  yree  ber  from  Um  itrifa 
■itH  a^nte*  utd  dissolve  ber  life. 

iMf*B  wonid  ktndlj  $tt  as  frte^ 

9KnhH  enchantmciit  end  ; 

IheaMMt  effrctaal  means, 

Mht  M  of  a  friend.  Young. 


detiront  Mary  was  of  obtaioiofr  de» 

et  horn  Damlejr**  caprices,  tbt*  bad  good 

for  njfcUof  the  meUiod  bj  vhich  tliej 

d  10  accomplisb  it.  Robkrtmw. 

toquisltor  raag  a  bell,  and  ordered  Nicolas 
ftbvUli  liberated,  Cumbkeland. 

FREE,    FAMILIAR. 

££  has  already  been  considered 
^pects  the  words,  actions,  and 
leots  (r.  Free) ;  in  the  present 
;i8 coupled  with  FAMILLiRITY 
noch  as  they  respect  the  outward 
iour  or  conduct  in  general  of 
»oe  to  another. 

hit  free  is  to  be  disengaged  from 
e  constraints  which  the  cere- 
s  of  social  intercourse  impose  ; 
familiar  is  to  be  upon  the  footing 
familiar y  of  a  relative,  or  one 
same  family.  Neither  of  these 
can  be  admitted  as  unexception- 
.but  freedom  is  that  which  is 
eral  totally  unauthorized  ;  fami' 
f  sometimes  shelters  itself  under 
notion  of  long,  close,  and  friendly 
)urse. 

le  is  a  term  of  much  more  ex- 
B  import  than  familiar  ;  a  man 


may  be  free  towards  another  in  a 
thousand  ways  ;  but  he  is  familiar 
towards  him  only  in  his  mnnners  and 
address.  A  man  who  is  free  looks 
upon  every  thing  as  his  which  he 
chooses  to  make  use  of;  a  familiar 
roan  only  wants  to  share  with  an- 
other and  to  stand  upon  an  equal 
footing.  A  man  who  is  free  will  take 
possession  of  another  man's  house  or 
room  in  his  absence,  and  will  make 
use  of  his  name  or  his  property  as  it 
suits  his  convenience;  his  freedom 
always  turns  upon  that  which  contri- 
butes to  his  own  indulgence :  a  roan 
who  is  familiar  will  smile  upon  you, 
take  hold  of  your  arm,  call  you  by 
some  friendly  name,  and  seek  to  enjoy 
with  you  all  the  pleasures  of  social 
intercourse;  his  familiarity  always 
turns  upon  that  which  will  increase 
his  own  importance.  There  cannot 
be  two  greater  enemies  to  the  harmony 
of  society  than  freedom  and  famt^ 
linrity  ;  both  of  which  it  is  the  whola 
business  of  politeness  to  destroy ;  for  no 
mancanbej^ee  without  being  in  danger 
of  infringing  upon  what  belongs  to 
another,  nor  familiar  without  being 
in  danger  of  obtruding  himself  to  tha 
annoyance  of  others. 

Upon  eqoalHy  depends  thr>  freedom  of  dis- 
eouise,  aad  eoDse<|Benllj  lbs  ease  and  good 
bumoar  of  everj  socieCj.  TyaawHirr. 

Familiar  convene  improved  general  clvilkies 
Into  an  anftrigned  pasuon  on  botb  sides. 


FREE,   EXEMPT. 

FREE,  V.  Free,  liberal. 

EXEMPT,  in  Latin  exemptut,  par- 
ticiple of  eximoy  signides  set  out  or 
disengaged  from  a  part. 

The  condition  and  not  the  conduct 
of  men  is  here  considered.  Freedom 
is  either  accidental  or.  intentional; 
the  exemption  is  always  intentional: 
we  roay  be  free  from  disorders,  or 
free  from  troubles ;  we  are  exempt^ 
that  is  exempted  by  government,  from 
serving  in  the  roihtia.  Free  is  applied 
to  every  thing  from  which  any  one  may 
wish  to  he  free ;  but  exempt, on  the  con- 
trary, to  tnose  burdens  which  we  should 
share  with  others :  wo  may  be  fr€€ 
from  imperfections,  yrce  from  incon- 
veniencies,yree  from  the  interruptions 
of  others ;  but  exempt  from  any  offica 
or  tax.    We  ma)*  Uka^tisia  Vna  msiVi 
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be  exempt  from  trooUe3  wheu  speaking 
of  these  as  the  dispensations  of  Pro- 
iridence  to  others. 

O  happy,  if  he  koew  hit  happy  state, 

Th«  twaia  who,  free  from  has'ium  and  debat% 

Reodrcw  hii  eaay  food  from  oatore^  band ! 

Dry  DBS. 

To  he  exempt  tnm  the  pawtoiHi  wtth  which 
othen  are  tonaented,  it  tlie  only  pleating  lolf- 
tiidr*  AoDrtoii. 

FREBJDOM,   X^IBERTY. 

FREEDOM,  the  abstract  noun  of 
free^  is  taken  in  all  the  senses  of  the 
primiti  ve.  LIBERIT,  fmm  the  Latin 
liber  free,  is  only  taken  in  the  sense 
oifree  from  external  constrainty  from 
the  action  of  power. 

Freedom  is  personal  and  private; 
liberty  is  public,  llie  freedom  of  the 
city  is  the  privilege  granted  by  the 
city  to  individuals ;  the  liberty  of  the 
city  are  the  immunities  enjoyed  by  the 
city.  By  the  same  rule  of  distinction 
we  speak  of  the  freedom  of  the  will, 
the  freedom  of  manners,  the  freedom 
of  conversation,  or  the  freedom  of 
debate ;  but  the  liberty  oi  conscience, 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  the  liberty  of 
the  subject.  A  slave  obtains  his  free- 
dom ;  a  captive  obtains  his  liberty. 

Freedom  berves  moreover  to  qualify 
the  action  ;  liberty  is  applied  only  to 
the  agent:  hence  we  say,  to  speak 
or  think  with  freedom  ;  but  to  nave 
the  liberty  of  speukine,  thinking,  or 
acting.  Freedom  and  liberty  tut  like- 
wise  employed  I'ur  the  private  conduct 
of  individuals  towards  each  other ;  but 
the  former  is  used  in  a  (|ualified  good 
sense,  the  lultcr  in  an  un(|uali(ied  bad 
sense.  A  freedom  may  sometimes  be 
licensed  or  id  lowed ;  a  liberty  is  always 
token  in  a  bad  sense.  A  freedom  may 
be  innocent  and  even  pleasant;  a 
liberty  always  does  more  or  less  vio- 
lence to  the  decencies  of  lile,  or  the 
feelings  ofindividuals.  There  are  little 
freedomt  which  may  puss  between 
youth  of  difl'ereut  sexes,  so  as  to 
heighten  the  pleasures  of  society ;  but 
a  modest  woman  wilt  be  careful  to 
guard  agwnst  any ^rec(ia//»  which  may 
admit  of  misinterpretation,  and  resent 
every  liberty  olVered  to  her  as  an 
insult. 

The  cndt  for  which  men  unite  hi  locieCy, 
and  inbmit  to  govcrnoieat,  are  to  enjoy  wcBrUy 
(o  tMr  prapertj,  and  freednn  to  their  penoni, 
f rwB  all  iojnritiN  or  yWVcacc.  ^uun. 


I  weald  mC  veatOTe  InCe  tbe  worid 
ehnradtrr  of  a  man  who  ptHemb  to  talk  flki 
other  people,  onlH  I  had  an ind  at  a  fnll./ree' 
dem  of  tpeecfa.  Ai 


The  Mertp  of  the  jirem  it  a  bletehf  whra 
we  are  iacliaed  to  write  a^aiatt  athere,  and  a 
ealany^  whaa  we  tnd  eanriraa  ofeibeiBe  ly 
the  aaltMade  of  oar  attaitaatt. 


FREIGHT,   CARGO,   LADING, 
LOAD,    BURDRN. 

FREIGHT,  through  the  Northern 
languages  in  all  probability  comes  Irom 
the  Latinyero  to  bring,  signifying  tht 
thing  brought. 

CARGO,  in  French  cargaimm^  pro- 
bably a  variation  from  csfTMgc^  k 
employed  for  all  the  ccmtents  ofs 
vessel,  with  the  exception  of  the  per* 
sons  that  it  carries. 

LADEN  and  LOAD,  in  Genoaalt- 
den,  comes  most  probably  from  tbemri 
latt  a  burden,  sigDifying  the  buHm 
or  weight  imposed  upon  any  caniagi. 

BURDEN,  which  thro^  the 
medium  of  the  Northern  laugnsgM, 
comes  from  the  Greek  t'^rtci  md 
^f»  to  carry,  conveys  the  idea  of 
weight  which  is  borne  by  the  vessel 

A  captain  speaks  of  the  freight  of 
his  ship  as  that  which  b  the  object  of 
his  voyajge,  by  which  all  who  are  ia- 
teresteid  in  it  are  to  make  their  profit; 
the  value  and  nature  of  the  jfti§M 
are  the  first  objects  of  considtfadoo: 
he  speaks  of  the  lading  as  the  tbtng 
which  is  to  fill  the  ship ;  the  qoantity, 
and  weight  of  the  lading  are  to  be 
taken  into  the  consideration:  be 
speaks  of  the  cargo  as  the  thing  whk^ 
goes  vrith  the  ship,  and  belongs  as  it 
were  to  the  shi^ ;  the  aroonnt  of  tbe 
cargo  is  that  whidi  is  6rst  thought  of: 
he  speaks  of  tlie  burden  as  that  which 
his  vessel  will  bear ;  it  is  the  propeitj 
of  the  ship  which  is  to  be  estimated. 

The  ship-broker  regulates  the 
freight:  the  captain  aiui  the  crcv 
dispose  the  lading :  the  agent  sees  to 
the  disposal  of  the  cargo :  the  ship- 
builder determines  the  burden:  tie 
carrier  looks  to  the  load  which  be  bM 
to  carry.  Ihe  freight  must  cootfft 
of  such  merchandize  as  will  pay  fcf 
the  tiansport  and  risk :  the  laiiH 
must  consist  of  sudi  things  as  can  be 
most  conveniently  stowed  :  the  vnlne 
of  a  cargo  depends  not  only  on  tbe 
nature  of  the  commodity,  but  tbe 
xEVQiYkftt  to  which  it  is  carried:  the 
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it  estimated  b^  the 
which  it  can  carry. 
COtMtlaetovaii), 

DavDBii. 
Tkamrflig  air  renifvi 

Tmoman. 


y   RESORT  TO^ 

HAinn*. 

ENT  oomesfrofnyrfTaenf, 
sfHfiif  crowded^  nullifies  to 
nbersy  or  oome  often  to  the' 

Ly  in  Pfench  rciiorf  tr,  com- 
rfc  aaKi  ior/»r,  signifies  to 
Iff  ■lid'rorwanl. 
V  in  French  hanier, 
^  it'  more  commonly  used 
ridtial  who  goes  often  to  a 
H  md  hmtnt  for  a  nnmber 
ill.  A  man  is  said  to^/rr- 
ibKc  place;  but  several 
f  Tcsbff  to  a  priTate  place : 
NT  not  fond  of  home  fre» 
mt;  in  the  first  ages  of 
%  while  persecution  raged, 
s  used  to  reiorf  to  private 
»arposes  of  worship. 
'  and  rc$ort  are  indifferent 
tt  kawU  is  always  used  in 
te.  A  man  may  frequent 
\  dab,  or  any  other  social 
lecent  or  otherwise ;  people 
nt  quarters  may  retort  to  a 
irchy  or  any  other  place 
wish  to  meet  for  a  common 
at  those  who  haunt  any 
it  in  privacy  for  some  bad 
Our  Saviour  frequented 
Jgnes:  the  followers  of 
\.  Mahomet  resort  to  his 
[eooa:  thieves  haunt  the 
most  retired  parts  of  the 
'  to  concert  their  measures 
i;  plunder. 

I  pirt  I  hvni  emr  rafarded  oor 
s  naneries  uf  htatMoien  and  law« 
MahM  0W  often  frtqueiU  that 

■!•  BVDfllUU 

lionM  U  tira  nnrt 
of  ^aet^  mad  pirntjr.  where 
•apported,  poli4i*J  frirada 
MM  nlofte  into  blin.    TooaaoN. 

f  affhmts,  and  aCfll  the  aame, 

r  e#  boaour  and  of  funcv 

t,loft  to  hmuU  the  gieat  nnuiH 

ifpw  food  bat  wkh  a  lord. 

Lewis. 

vfhY^  V.  Commonl)/^ 


FRJUQITBIITLY,  If.  OftmU 

FRXSH,  MSWy  RSCBNT. 

Adeluno  tunpotet  the  Oerman  word 
friaek  to  be  aerived  firomyH^^vn  to 
freete,  as  the  idea  of  ooolnest  it  preva- 
lent in  its  appUcatioo  to  the  air ;  it  it 
therefim  figurativelj  applied  to  that 
which  it  in  its  firstpnre  and  best  ttate. 

NEW,  in  Oerman  netij,  comet  from 
theLatin  nama^  and  the  Greek  ?■•(. 

RECENT,  in  Latin  reeenj^  it  top- 
posed  to  come  from  re  and  eand€o  to 
whiten  or  give  a  fiur  color  to»  becanta 
what  it  nevlookt  to  mudi  fidrer  than 
what  is  old. 

The  /reiA  is  property  opposed  to 
the  stale,  at  the  mem  it  to  the  old : 
the  fittk  hat  ondeigooe  no  cbaim  ; 
the  new  bat  not  be»  long  in  h&i^. 
Meat,  beer,  and  provitiont  in  generu, 
are  said  to  be  fi^  ;  bat  that  wfaidi 
is  substantial  and  dorableu  at  hoose^ 
clothes,  books,  and  the  like^  are  taid 
to  be  new. 

Recent  it  taken  only  in  the  im* 
proper  application ;  the  other  two  ad- 
mit of  both  af^tUcationt  in  thit  cate : 
the/rei4  ittaid  in  relaiUn  to  what 
has  Utely  prtoeded ;  nev  is  taid  in  re- 
lation to  what  hat  not  long  snbtitted  ; 
recent  is  used  for  what  has  just  passed 
in  distinction  from  that  which  has  long 
gone  by.  A  person  gives  freth  cause 
of  offence  who  has  already  offended  ; 
a  thing  receives  a  new  name  in  lien  of 
the  one  which  it  has  lonj^  had;  a  reetnt 
transaction  eidtet  an  mterett  which 
cannot  be  excited  by  one  of  later 
date.  Frak  intelligence  arrivet  eveiy 
day;  it  quiddy  tocoeeds  the  event 
itself:  that  intelligence  which  it  recent 
to  a  person  at  a  distance  it  already 
old  to  one  who  it  on  the  spot.  Frttk 
circnmstanoet  coottntially  arite  to  con- 
firm the  report;  near  chanctt  c^ootmo- 
aUy  tako  ptaoe  to  toperteife  the  thiagt 
that  were  ettablithaa. 


Let  SMBt 
Spraif  fl^flis 


Scuooa  bat  cbaqfi 
Andelemeata 


l»tba 
aMiIla 


to 


eeiltBdta 


oar 


llbeeovnifaof  tte  Parllaweatwas 
by  tiro  reeenccwau  wUeh  had 
tbeir  Chfor. 


kippcMd  la 


TO  FRSr,  V.  To  rub. 


£k  si 
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FROLIC. 


FULFIL. 


FRIBXDLT,  V,  Amicable, 

FAIBNDSHIP,   V.  Love, 
FRIGID,    V.  CooL 

FRIGHT,  i\  Alarm. 

TO  FRIGHTEN,  INTIMIDATE. 

Between  FRIGHTEN  and  IN- 
TIMIDATK  there  is  the  same  diflfer- 
euce  as  betweenyr^A^  (i7.  Alarm)  aud 
fear  (v.  To  apprehend) :  the  danger 
that  is  near  or  before  the  eyes  fright- 
ent ;  that  which  is  seen  at  a  aistance 
inUmidatet :  hence  females  are  oflener 
frightened,  and  men  are  oflener  tn- 
titnidated :  noises  will  frighten ; 
threats  may  intimidate :  we  may  run 
away  when  we  are  frightened;  we 
waver  in  our  resolution  when  we  are 
intimidated:  we  fear  immediate 
bodily  harm  when  we  arefrightened ; 
we  fear  harm  to  our  property  as  well 
as  our  persons  when  we  are  intimi- 
dated:  frighten,therefore,  is  always  ap- 
plied to  animals,  but  intimidate  never. 

And  perch,  a  horror!  on  his  Mcred  crown. 
If  that  such  profanation  were  permitted 
Of  the  bj-ftanden,  who  with  re? eread  cars 
Fright  them  away.  CuKBEmLAXD. 

Cortev,  aawflllos  to  enploy  ft>rce,eodeoiToarrd 
■ttflnataljr  to  looth  and  inUmidaU  Mont«anina. 

RoamnoM. 

FRIGHTFUL,  V.  FeorfuL 
FRIVOLOUS,  2/.  Trifiing, 

FROLIC,    GAMBOL,  PRANK. 

FROLIC,  in  German,  &c./r(iA/icA 
cheerful,  comes  from  froh  merry,  and 
freude  joy. 

GAMBOL  signifies  literally  leapintr 
into  the  air,  from  gamb,  in  French 
jumb  the  leg. 

FRANK  is  changed  from  prance , 
which  literally  signifies  to  throw  up 
the  hind  feet  after  tlie  manner  of  a 
horse,  and  is  most  probably  connected 
with  the  Gennim  prangen  to  make  a 
parade  or  fuss,  and  the  Hebrew  pa^ 
rang  to  set  free,  because  the  freedom 
indicated  by  the  word  prank  is  more 
or  less  discoverable  .in  the  sense  of  all 
these  terms,  llie  frolic  is  a  merry, 
joyous  entertainment;  the  gambol  is 
a  dancing,  light  entertainment ;  the 
prank  is  a  freakish,  wild  entertainment. 
Laughing,  singing,  noise,  and  feasting, 
constitute  the  frolic  of  the  careless 
mind ;  it  beloD^  to  a  com^^iSi^  \  ckah-. 


ceit,  levity,  and  trick,  in  movemeof, 
gesture,  and   contrivance,  ooDstitmt 
the  gambol ;  it  belongs  to  the  indivi- , 
dual :    adventure,    eccentricity,  and 
humour,  constitute  the  prank;  it  be- 
lofigs  to  one  or  many.    One  has  a^r^* 
lie  :  one  plays  a  gambol,  or  ^  prank. 
Frolic  is  the  mirth  rather  of  vojgir 
minds;  servants  hare  tb^r  froUet  io 
the  kitchen  while  their  masters  have 
pleasures  abroad :  gamboU  are  the  di- 
versions of  youth;  the  Christmas  see- 
son  has  given  rise  to  a  variety  afguh 
bol$   for   tlie   eotertainment  of  miIi 
sexes :  pranks  are  the  divcnkiM  «f 
the  unoisciplined ;  the  rode  schooUnf 
broke  loose  from  school  spends  hii 
time    in   molesting  a  nei^ibourbood 
with  his  mischievous  prarnkZl^tlit 
is  the  diveruon  of  human  beic^oelyi 
gambol  and  prank  is  likewise  e|»plia- 
ble  to  the  brutes:  m  kitten  pUyi  kt 
gambols ;  a  horse,  m  monkey,  and  a 
squirrel,  will  play  its  pranks. 


I  bavo  heard  o# 
amoas  vhom  the  fir»Ue  wai  itaftci  ud 
hj  a  great  m^jorKj,  that  vftrj 
medJatHj  draw  a  tooth. 

What  are  tboMCfCitod 
That  make  Mch  wanton  gmmMt 


wlifcthewM} 


Some  thae  aflrrwarde  (ITSSX . 

men   of  the  coHege,  wboae  chaiabnB  wck 

his  (GrajH  dirnted  UieoMrifca  hj  Mont  ui 
troobletoaie  aobee,  aod.  as  Is  said,  ky  ptwU$ 
yet  more  offensive  and  oootempt 


TO  FRONT,  V,  To/ace. 
FRONTIER,  V.  Border. 
FROWARD,  V.  Awkward. 
FRUGALITY,  V.  CEconoHty. 
FRUITFUL,  V.  Fertile. 
FRUITION,  V.  Enjoyment. 
FRUITLESS,  V.  Voin. 

TO  FRUSTRATE,  V.  To  d/^toSi. 

TO  FULFIL,  V.  To  execuU. 

TO  FULFIL,  ACCOMPLISH, 

REALIZE. 

To  FULFIL  is  literally  to  fiUqoite 
full,  that  is,  to  bring  about  fuU  to  the 
wishes  of  a  person;  ACCOMiPLISH 
Tv.  To  accomplish)  is  to  hrii^  to  per* 
tectioc,  but  without  reference  to  the 
wishes  of  any  one ;  to  REALIZE  is  to 
inake  real,  namely,  whatever  has  beio 
-»"^-'  at.    like  application  ef  tkn 


FimiBSS. 


OAIV. 


aot 


I  99idmi  ftom  their  es|ilie»* 
ha  witbety  the  expectationsy 
itidiiiy  eBd*pfOfDite9)  of  en  in- 
» we  appropriately  said  tabe 
;  natioiial  projects,  or  under- 
piepheciesy  and  whatever  is 
al  infereety  are  said  to  be  oc- 
mI  :  the  fortune,  or  the  pros- 
tn  indiTidiial,  or  whatever  re- 
JCHsfuUy  Irtmi  specific  eflforts, 
0  be  reiliMed :  the  fulfilment 
•may  be  as  nmcb  tbeefTect  of 
tpae  as  of  design ;  the  acrom* 
tf  of  jpnjects''  mostly  results 
ctnonunary  exertion,  as  the 
kkmrnf  of^^  prophecies  results 
rtiai'MloBS  exertion  of  power ; 
Hwfioii  of  hopes  results  more 
jff  ftom  the  slow  process  of 
»  well  combined  efforts  than 
f  diiag  extraordinaiy. 

hM  itCiPd  lookt  romd  blm,  pwcciwn 
to  tine;  be  kti'Mrvlred  hii  IHmmIi, 
*»S»  MlMr  thMi;  Ml  wWb  hyki^ 
Mpi  itrpU  aad  iMMMlMe  late  Ctei  (mir 
InfMr  tiNUi  tbe  gniva.  HAWKinrosTik 

MjWiWeulbofI  aad  «cc«iiifiliiA  tte 
a  I  MMtHcd  of  joa. 

Sir  PniLip  Sydukt. 

9  9aati  bad  bten  baiM  In  attanpUsf 
Attenntbat  8baktp««re drew,  I  n- 
iS  At  labor  was  iaafbetaaL 


wMboat 


tf  hIi 


fXTLFiL,  V.  To  keep. 
LLT,  t;.  Largely^ 

UlSnSSj  PLBNITUDB. 

nvoH   PLENITUDE  is   no 

ban   a  derivative    from    the 

or  Alness,   yet  the  latter 

either  in  the  proper  sense  to 

tbe  state  of  objects  that  are 

ia  tbe  improper  sense  to  ex- 

"eat  quantity,  which  is  the  ac- 

dmeot  oijulneu;  the  former 

I  tliB  higlier  style  and  in  the 

er  sense :  hence  we  say  in  the 

of  ooe*s  heart,  in  the  Julneu 

I  joy,  or  the  Julneu  of  the 

id  bodily ;  but  the  plenitude  of 

\m  plenitude  of  power. 

AllBHBUad 
•  fetM  lott,  a^MTd  to  daMb  ami  hill, 
■smt^bad  aocUieSaaof  God, 
l^Jklmmt  dwtlh  of  h»fa  dlfteai, 
It  — ikaUoo  tbat  me»*d.      Mnmir. 

MlbtMaentBelBfr  If  bewbobath  aa 
■  pcffifoifoa  la  MHHUf  vba 
Si  Ibe  Bafltcna,  aad  laaMnil  ba 
IbatwbMi  bi 


FUNCTION^  V.  Office. 

FUNBRALy  OB8BQUIBI» 

FUNERAL^  in  Larin>aitt,  is  d». 
rived  fromykaif  a  cord,  because  li|N* 
ed  cords,  or  torches,  ware  carried  be* 
fore  the  bones  which  were  mterred  by 
night ;  thbjknermi,  therefore,  denolae 
the  otduHffy  eolemmty  whidi  attflBda 
the  consinment  of  ft  fody  to  tbeg^afie. 

OBSEQUIES,  in  Latb  exttfum, 
are  bodi  derived  from  seytMr,  wfaieby 
in  Its  oompomid  sense,  sipiiiiei  to  pei^ 
form  or  esecate;  they  comprehend^ 
thereforOi^^/lnMrali  atttjoded  with  mora 
than  ordiuify  solemnity. 

We  Mik  of  the/wieral  as  the  last 
sad  ofioa  which  wo  peiform  form 
friend;  it ie aooompanied  by  nodbinp 
hot  by  BMoming  and  sorrow:  we  ipaaC 
oftbeolaimrierai  dietribale  or  r»> 
spect  wfaidi  oan  be  |Mud  to  die  penoo 
of  one  who  was  high  ni  itatioo  or  p«b* 
lie  esteem :  the  yimens/,  by  ita  h^ 
ouency,  beoomea  so  fiumliar  tn  oUect 
that  it  passes  by  wiheeded ;  the  eisa- 
^Ms  wmefa  are  performed  oNFer'tlm 
remains  of^he  ^vat,  attract  o«r  no- 
tice from  uie  pomp  and  grandeifr  with 
which  they  are  candoeted. 

Wbfeh,pta«isllllli 

Tbat  aalli  ay  §m  himM  io  av 


Aid 


pMeibiewffabaw 


rvBiom»  V.  Violeni. 
TOFUBViSHy  v.Toprouide. 
FUBHiTomB,  V.  Goodf. 
FfTBT,  V.  Anger. 
FUBT,  V.  Madmss. 
Txmut,  V.  Trifling, 

TO  GAIN,  V.  To  acquire. 

OAHfy-PBOFIT,  BMOLDMBNTy 
LUCBE. 

GAIN  upiifies  in  general  iilM|$.is 


I 
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GAIN. 


GAPE. 


PROFIT,  V.  Advantage 

EMOLUMENT,  from  cmolior,  sig- 
nifies to  work  out  or  {pi  by  working. 

LUCRE  is  in  Latin  lucrum  gain, 
which  probaUj  comet  from  iuo  to  pay, 
signifying  that  which  comes  to  a  man's 
parse. 

Gain  is  here  a  general  term,  the 
other  terms  are  specific :  the  gain  is 
that  which  comes  to  a  msin ;  it  is  the 
fruit  of  his  exertions,  or  aEreeable  to 
bis  wish:  the  profit  is  uat  which 
accrues  from  the  thing.  Thus  when 
applied  to  riches  that  which  increases 
a  man's  estate  are  his  gtuHM ;  that 
which  flows  out  of  his  trade  are  hia 
prqfiis;  that  ie,  they  are  his  gaiui 
upon  dealing.  Ewtolununi  is  a  species 
otgttim  from  Ubor,or  a  collateral  gMtn ; 
ofthis  description  are  a  man'i  emo/v- 
flinitc  from  an  office:  a  man  esti* 
mates  his  gain$  by  what  he  receives  in 
the  year ;  oe  estimates  his  profits  by 
what  he  receives  on  every  article  ;  he 
estimates  his  emolumentt  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  service  which  he  has 
to  perform :  the  merchant  talks  of  his 
jroMM,*  the  retail  dealer  of  his  pro- 
fiUi  the  place>man  of  his  eatolu' 
wtenii,  ^ 

Gtfiis  and  profit  are  also  taken  in 
an  abstract  sense;  lucre  is  never 
used  otherwise ;  but  the  latter  always 
conveys  a  bad  meaning;  it  is,  strictly 
speaking,  unhallowed  gain :  an  im- 
moderate thirst  for  gain  is  the  vice 
of  men  who  are  always  calculating 
profit  and  loss;  a  thirst  for  Ivere 
deadens  every  generous  feeling  of  the 
mind. 

Ootfi  and  pr<^  may  be  extended 
to  other  objects,  and  sometimes  op- 
posed to  each  other;  for  as  that 
which  we  gain  is  what  we  wish 
only,  it  is  often  the  reverse  of  pro- 
vable: hence  the  force  of  that 
important  question  in  Scripture, 
Wnat  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he 
gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his 
own  soul? 

The  fBifW  of  ordinary  trada  and  vootloni 
an  boBOt  aad  farthered  bjr  two  tUogi,  chMljr 
bj  dUlfeacc,  and  hj  a  good  aade.  Bacon. 

Why  may  not  a  whole  itatetUirowD  Into  a  Uod 
orgaidea,Cani  as  mntbio  the  jrro/lt  as  the  i^lea- 
■ara  of  the  owner  ?  Aodison. 


Euept  the  lalary  of  the  I^nicat,  to  which 
Ktof  Janei  added  the  (Ace  of  Uiitodocmpber, 
periisps   wttk  aocM  trtAWnart  twaUMnmU^ 


O 

WlMt  haadi  of  fUlh  eas  iapteei  iMre  buU  2 

Davan. 

TO  GAIV,  V.  To  get. 

GAiT>  V.  Carriage. 

GALB»  V*  Breeze* 

TO  GALL,  t;.  To  rvi. 

G.^LLANT,  V.  Brave. 

GALLANT,  BBAU,  SFAtX. 

These  words  convey  notbini  i^ 
spectful  of  the  person  to  wbeoi  dbj 
are  applied ;  but  the  first,  as  is  effidMl 
from  Its  derivation,  has  somethiK  in 
it  to  recommend  it  to  attention  sbofs 
the  other :  as  true  valour  is  ever  ssso- 
ciated  with  a  regard  for  the  fiiir  lex,  a 
GALLANT  man  will  always  besj^ 
lant  when  he  can  render  the  femilt 
any  service ;  sometimes,  however,  kis 
gallantries  may  be  soch  as  to  (k»  than 
harm  rather  than  good :  insisDiiicnce 
and  efieminacy  characterise  the  BEAU 
or  fine  gentleman;  he  is  the  womsB^ 
man;  the  humble  servant  to  iopp^j 
the  place  of  a  lacquey :  the  SPARK  bu 
but  a  sp«rft  of  that  fire  which  shows 
itself  in  impertinent  puerilities;  it  is 
applicable  to  youth  who  are  just  broke 
loose  from  school  or  coUege,  and  eager 
to  display  their  manhood. 

The  ffod  of  wit,  and  llfht,  and  arU^ 

With  all  aeqair'd  and  natural  paifip 

Wa«  an  unfbfftunate  falteiil.  fiwr. 

Hit  pritle  bitTiin  to  laterpo*e, 
Prrferi'd  before  a  crowd  of  fteow. 

Oft  It  hag  heea  my  lotto  nnik 
A  pnttd,eoaedled,  taBdnf  §pmHu 

GAMBOL^  V.  FroEc 
GAMB,  V.  Play. 
GANG,  V.  Band. 
GAP,  V.  Breadu 

TO  GAFE,  STARE^  GAXB. 

To  GAPE,  in  German  ^jfeii,  Ssios 
geopnian  to  make  open  or  wide,  isli 
look  with  an  open  or  wide  mouth. 

STARE,  from  the  German  sitff 
fixed,  sigiiifies  to  look  with  a  fixeil 
eye. 

GAZE  comes  very  probably  ftom 
the  Greek  «;^C«/buit  to  aomire,  becMse 
it  signifies  to  look  steadily  finm  a  scft- 
^ooKoK.  ^  vSsnltation, 


GATHER. 

!  and  tinre  are  taken  in  the 
nie;     the    fbimer    indicadng 
»ni$hment  of  gross  ifn^oraoce ; 
ter   not    only    ignorance   but 
lence:   gage  is  taken  always 
od  sense,  as  indicating  laud- 
eUiig  of   astonishment,  plea- 
curiosity:  a  clown  gape$  at 
ares  of  wild  beasts  which  he 
It  fair ;  an  impertinent  fellow 
;  every  woman  he  looks  at,  and 
modest  woman  out  of  counte- 
a  lorer  of  the  fine  arts  will 
th  admiration  and  delight  at 
(actions  of  Raphael  or  Titian ; 
person  is  stupified    by    af- 
BKiYes  a  vacant  Ware:  those 
mled  with  transport  ^a  re  on 
ct  of  their  ecstacy. 

low  tt  niHn«ble  spmrticta  to  m«  m 
id  fapttfg  At  Aoe  aoocber,  every  mAn 
I  IM>  Bum  iMUUrd. 

Sir  Jobn  M4ndktillk. 

AwMii  JMt  mnltn  hj  chance 
fan,  nor  fkrther  diure^  mlvance; 
on  the  matd  hb  horrid  eje, 
und  dnkei,  aod  fladi  ft  vain  to  fl/. 

Drtdik. 
spMf  iBfT  tberp  the  qD<>en,  be  rahM 
laf  ertB,  and  rovad  the  temple  gaM*d, 
e  fortune  or  th«*  rising  town, 
I  utbtt,  and  tlidr  orTi  reoown. 

Dbtobn. 

lULous,  V.  Talkative. 
\sp,  V.  To  palpiiote. 

GATHER 9    COLLECT. 

lTHER,  in  Saxon  gatkerian 
contracted  from  get  here, 
simdiv  to  bring  to  one  spot. 
LECr  (v.  To  assernble,  col' 
ixes  also  the  idea  of  binding 
g  into  a  whole ;  wc  gather 
ch  is  scattered  in  ditferent 
lUS  stones  are  gathered  into 
vessels  are  collected  so  as  to 
leet.  Gathering  is  a  mere 
cessity  or  convenience;  col- 
tin  act  of  design  or  choice  : 
r  apples  from  a  tree,  or  a 
lathers  the  books  from  the 
9  antiquarian  collects  coins, 
bibliomaniac    collects    rare 


■Bt  (for  she  hi«trnct«  the  man, 
•  laboDr)  gathers  all  the  can. 

CuECca. 
te,  qattn  of  the  my  bower, 
pittlow  iweelB  from  every  flower. 

C.  JonnoiL 


GENERAL.         Mg 

GAUDY,  V.  Showy. 
GAV,  V.  CheerfuL 
GAY,  V.  Showy. 
TO  GAZE,  V.  To  gape. 

GENDER,    SEX. 

GE^^>ER»^  in  Latin  genus,  signi- 
fies properly  a  genut  or  kind.  SEX, 
in  French  sere,  Latin  texus,  comet 
from  the  Greek  i{  ,  signif^ng  tha 
habit  or  nature,  llie  ^nui^r  is  thai 
distinction  in  words  which  marks  the 
distinction  of  sex  in  things  :  there  are 
therefore,  three  genders,  but  only  two 
sexes.  By  the  inflections  of  woitis  are 
denoted  whether  things  are  of  this  or 
that  sex,  or  of  mi  sex,  -  The  genders 
therefore,  are  divided  in  grammar  into 
masculine,  fimmine,  and  neuter ;  i|nd 
fhings  are  divided  into  male  toad  fo" 
male  tex. 

GEN£RAL,    UNIVERSAL. 

The  general  is  to  the  UNI- 
VERSAL  what  the  part  is  to  tha 
whole.    What  is  general  indades  the 
greattr  part  or  nomber ;  what  is  ii im- 
versal  mdudes   every  indi^doal  or 
part.     The  f^eneral  rule  admits  of 
manjr  exceptions;  the  unroertal  rule 
admits  of  none,    tinman  government 
has  the  genera/ good  for  its  object :  the 
government  of  Providence  ia  directed 
to  aniz^erta/good.  Gfnera/ is  opposed 
to  particular,  and  universal  to  indivi- 
dual. A  scientific  writer  will  not  con- 
tent himself  with  general  remarks, 
when  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  enter 
into  particulars ;  the  universal  ctmi- 
plaint  which  we  hear  against  men  for 
their  pride,  shows  that  in  every  indi- 
vidual it  exists  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree.    It  is  a  general  opinion  that 
women  are  not  iiualified  for  scientific 
pursuits,    but  Madame  Dacier,   the 
Marchioness  of  Chatelet,  and  Madame 
de  Grafigny,  each  in  her  way,  form 
exceptions  no  less  honourable  to  their 
whole  sex,  than  to  themselves  in  par- 
ticular;   it  is  a  universal  principle, 
that  children  ought  to  honour  their 
parents ;  the  intention  of  the  Creator 
in  this  respect  is  manifested  in  such  a 
variety  of  forms  as  to  admit  of  no  tiues- 
tion.     General  philosophy  considers 
the  properties  common  to  all  bodies, 
and  regards  the  distinct  ^to^ectm  ^ 
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GENTEEL. 


GENTILE. 


particular  bodies,  only  in  as  much  as 
they  confirm  abstract  general  views. 
l7/<iversa/ philosophy  depends  on  uni- 
versal science  or  knowledge,  which  be- 
longs only  to  the  infinite  mind  of  the 
Creator.  General  grammar  embraces 
in  it  all  principles,  that  are  supposed 
to  be  applicable  to  all  languages : 
vniver$al  grammar  is  a  thing  scarcely 
attainable  by  the  stretch  of  human 
power.  What  roan  can  become  so 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  existing 
languages,  as  to  reduce  all  their  par- 
ticular idioms  to  any  system  ? 

GENERALLY,    V.  CommOTlly. 

GENERATION,   AGE. 

The  generation  is  said  of 
the  persons ;  the  AGE  is  said  of  the 
time. 

Those  who  are  bom  at  the  same 
time  constitute  the  generation ;  that 
period  of  time  which  comprehends  the 
age  of  man  is  the  age :  there  may 
therefore  be  many  generations  spring 
up  in  the  course  of  an  age ;  a  fresh 
generation  is  springing  up  every  day, 
which  in  the  course  of  au  age  pass 
away,  and  are  succeeded  by  fresh  ge- 
nerationt. 

We  consider  man  in  his  generation 
as  to  the  part  which  he  has  to  perform. 
We  consider  the  age  in  which  we  live 
as  to  the  manners  of  men  and  the 
events  of  nations. 

I  often  InnHfited  that  T  wag  not  one  of  that 
liappj  genet ation  who  demoliilard  the  coorentR. 

Johnson. 

ThrooglMHit  «vprj  ofp,  God  hath  pointed  bit 
pacaliar  ditpWaorv  ai^alnvt  the  confidence  of 
preaomptioo,  and  the  arrogance  of  prosperity. 

Blub. 

GENERATION,    V.  Race. 

GENEROUS,  V.  Beneficent, 
GENIUS,  V,  Intellect. 
GENIUS,  V,  Taste. 

GENTEEL,    POLITE. 

GENTF.EL,  in  French  gentit, 
Xatin  gentilis,  signifies  literally  one 
belonging  to  the  same  fatnily,  or  the 
next  akin  to  whom  the  estate  would 
fall,  if  there  were  no  children ;  hence 
by  an  extended  application  it  denoted 
to  be  of  some  family. 

POUTE,  V.  Civil. 

•  VldeRonlwad: 


Gentility  respects  rank  in  lifis ;  pa- 
liteneu  the  renDement  of  tha  miod 
and  outward  behaviour. 

A  genteel  education  is  suited  to 
the  station  of  a  gentleman  ;  a  polite 
education  fits  for  polished  society  and 
conversation,  and  raises  the  individual 
among  his  equals.         \ 

There  may  be  geniiliiy  without 
politeness  ;  and  vice  vertA.  A  peiioa 
may  have  genieel  manners,  SigewUel 
carriage,  a  genteel  mode  of  Imqg  u 
far  as  respects  his  general  relatioii  with 
society ;  but  a  polite  behavioQr  aad  a 
polite  address,  which  qualify  him  for 
every  relation  in  society,  and  eaayi 
him  to  shine  in  connection  with  afl 
orders  of  men,  is  iodependeot  of 
either  birth  or  wealth ;  it  is  in  part 
a  gift  of  nature,  although  it  is  to  bs 
acquired  by  art. 

The  equipage,  the  serrants,  ths 
house,  and  the  furniture,  may  besodi 
as  to  entitle  a  man  to  the  nans  of 
genteel  who  is  wanting  in  all  the  forms 
of  real  good-breeding ;  while  fortOM 
may  sometimes  frown  upon  the  po- 
lished gentleman,  whose  poUtemn  u 
a  i*ecommendation  to  him  whonter 
he  goes. 

A  lady  of  ftnini  will  gtw'tt  fvntaet  al^  (• 
her  whole  dteta  by  a  well-faaeied  nM  oTkaott, 
as  a  jndiclotts  wrttrr  gifea  •  apMt  to  •  vMa 
aenteace  by  a  slof  le  ezpreaiioa.  Cat. 


In  ihia  iaie 
Oar  painted  aaceitora  were  alow  to  lean, 
To  arm*  deroUs  in  the  poiUer  aita, 
Nor  akliled,  nor  aCadioM. 


GENTILE,    HEATHEN,   PAGAN. 

*  Tbe  Jews  comprehended  sU 
strangers  under  the  name  of  Goim, 
nations  or  GENTILES :  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  they  were  desj- 
nated  by  the  name  of  barbarians.  Sj 
the  name  Gentile  was  understood  es- 
pecially those  who  were  not  of  the 
Jewish  religion,  including,  in  the  end, 
even  the  Christians;  for,  as  Fleory 
remarks,  there  were  some  among 
these  uncircnmcised  Gentilet  who 
worshipped  the  true  God,  and  were 
permitted  to  dwell  in  the  holy  Itnd 
provided  they  observed  the  law  of  na- 
ture and  abstinence. 

Some  learned  men  pretend  that  the 
Gentilet  were  so  named  fitnn  thetr 
having  only  a  natural  lawc  ^'^  *^^^  ^ 
«*GeBtila,paItBa.'» 


GEMTILE. 


GENTLE. 
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pOMd  oo  themselvefl,  in  oppo- 
>  the  Jews  aiid  Christians,  who 
positive  revealed  law  to  which 
ft  obliged  to  submit. 
h  and  others  derive  the  word 
EiEN  from  the  Greek  tOyp^ 
which  is  corroborated  by  the 
ion  in  the  Anglosaxon  law  of 
■d  kaetkne  by  the  Greek  i£yi;. 

m 

g,  however,  thinks  it  to  be  more 
It  derived  from  the  word  heide 
lor  the  same  reason  as  PAGAN 
red  from  pagui  a  village,  be- 
irhenConstantine  banished  idol- 
om  the  towns  they  repaired  to 
lam,  and  secretly  adhered  to 
ftligious  worship,  whence  they 
ffined  by  the  Cliristians  of  the 
century  Paganiy  which,  as  he 
Bi,  was  tiauslated  literally  into 
rman  heidener  a  villager  or  wor- 
r  ID  the  field.  Be  thib  as  it  may, 
ident  that  the  word  Heathen  is 
language  more  applicable  than 
,  to  the  Greeks,  the  Romans, 
e  cultivated  nations  who  prac- 
k>latrj  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  more  properly  employed  for 
de  and  uncivilized  people  who 
p  false  Gods. 

Gentile  does  not  expressly  be- 
I  a  Divine  lievelation  ;  but  he 
admits  of  the  truth  in  part,  or  is 

0  receive  it :  the  Heatlien  adopts 
tively  false  system  that  is  op- 

to  the  true  faith  :  the  Fagan 
species  of  Heathen  who  obsti- 

persists  in  a  worship  which 
sly  the  fruit  of  his  own  imagi- 
The  Heathens  or  Pagans  are 
^£$ ;  but  i\ui»GentUei  are  not 
ler  Heathens  or  Pagans,  Con- 
and  Socrates,  who  rejected  the 
ty  of  Gods,  and  the  followers 
bomet,  who  adore  the  true  God, 
vperly  speaking,  Gentiles.  The 
ippers  of   Jupiter,  Juno,    Mi- 

and  all  the  deities  of  the  an- 
,  are  termed  Heathens.  The 
ippers  of  Fo,  Brama,  Xacn,  and 
)  deities  of  savage  nations,  are 

1  Pagans. 

I  Gentiles  were  called  to  the  true 
and  obeyed  the  call :  many  of 
lustrious  Heathens  would  have 
ess  done  the  same,  had  they  eii- 
the  same  privilege :  there  are 
Pagans  to  this  day  who  reject 


this  advantage,  to  pursue  their  own 
blind  imaginations. 

There  mifht  be  wveral  aoMHif  the  Oemtitt9 
In  the  ivne  condition  tiiat  Coraellns  was  hcfom 
be  became  n  ChrhUan.  TajuonoM. 

Not  that  1  beUere  that  all  v^rtnei  of  the  ff<». 
Ihens  were  connterfrlt,  and  destitute  of  an  In- 
ward principle  of  gooAnev.  God  forbid  we 
■hoold  piM  so  hard  a  JodiresBent  vpon  those 
ezcelleat  men,  Socrates,  and  K^cteCna,  and  !■- 
tloottUR.  TiixoTsaib 

And  natlotts  laid  in  blood ;  dread  sacrlfloe 

To   CbrlHtUn  pride!    which  had  with    bocfor 

shockM 
The  darkot  Pagant,  offered  to  their  gods. 


GENTLE,  TAME. 

GENTLENESS  lies  rather  in  the 
natural  disposition :  TAMENESS  is 
the  effect  either  of  art  or  circum- 
stances. Any  unbroken  horse  may  be 
gentUf  but  not  tame :  a  horse  that  is 
broken  in  will  be  tame,  but  not  always 
gentle. 

GentUf  as  before  observed  {v.  Gen^ 
teel),  signifies  literally  well  bom,  and 
is  opposed  either  to  the  fierce  or  thm 
rude:  tame,  in  German  xaAm,  from 
xaum  a  bridle,  signifies  literally  curbed 
or  kept. under,  and  is  opposed  either 
to  the  wild  or  the  spirited. 

Animals  are  in  general  said  to  be 
gentle  who  show  a  disposition  to  as- 
sociate with  man,  and  conform  to  his 
will ;  they  are  said  to  be  tame,  if 
cither  by  compulsion  or  habit  they  are 
brought  to  mix  with  human  societv. 
Of  the  first  description  there  are  indi- 
viduals in  almost  every  species  who 
are  more  or  less  entitled  to  the  name 
q{ gentle;  of  the  latter  description  are 
many  species,  as  the  dog,  the  sheep^ 
the  hen,  and  the  like. 

In  the  moral  application  ttenile 
is  always  employed  in  the  good^  and 
tame  in  the  bad,  sense :  a  gentle  spirit 
needs  no  control;  it  amalgaxiMitet 
freely  with  the  will  of  anodier:  a 
tame  spirit  is  without  any  will  of  its 
own ;  It  is  alive  to  nothing  but  sub- 
mission ;  it  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
our  natural  liberty  to  have  gentlenea, 
but  lameness  is  tne  accompaniment  <i 
slavery.  The  same  distinction  marks 
the  use  of  these  words  when  applied  to 
the  outward  conduct  or  the  language : 
the  gentle  bespeaks  something  posi* 
tively  good;  the  tame  bespeaks  the 
want  of  an  essential  good :  the  former 
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GET. 


GET. 


18  allied  to  the  kind ;  the  latter  to  the 
abject  and  mean  qualities  which  na- 
turally flow  from  the  compression  or 
destruction  of  energy  and  will  in  the 
acent.  A  gentle  expression  is  devoid 
of  all  acrimony,  and  serves  to  turn 
away  wrath :  a  tame  expression  is  de- 
void of  all  force  or  energy,  and  ill- cal- 
culated to  inspire  the  mind  with  any 
feeling  whatever.  In  giving  counsel 
to  an  irritable  and  conceited  temper, 
it  is  necessary  to  be  gentle :  tame 
expressions  are  nowhere  such  striking 
deformities  as  in  a  poem  or  an  oration. 

Tbh  nid,  the  lioaiy  Uof  no  loofper  ktafd. 
Bat  oo  hb  car  the  •Uufbter'd  victims  laid; 
Then  whiM  the  relM,  hia  gentle  tteeds  to  gvlde. 
And  drore  to  Tnj,  Antesor  at  his  sMe.     Pen. 

For  Orflktvn*  late  could  soften  steel  aad  stone. 
Make  t^sers  tMnCf  aad  hige  let lathans. 

SnAxarmAES. 

GentUneu  stands  opposed,  not  to  the  moat 
detennined  rrgard  to  Tirtne  and  trnth,  hot  to 
knnhnesa  and  sereritj,  to  pride  and  arrogance. 

Blaie. 

Thoogli  nil  wanton  provocations,  and  con- 
tenptnona  iamlence,  are  to  he  dll%«nlly  aTofded, 
then  la  no  leas  danger  In  timid  compliance  and 
tame  resfgnatlon.  Jouhsom. 

CENTLB,   V,  Soft. 

GENUINE,  V.  Intrinsic. 

GESTICULATION,   V.  Action. 

GESTURE^  V.  jiction. 

TO  GET,   GAIN,   OBTAIN, 
PROCURE. 

To  GET  signifies  simply  to  cause 
to  have  or  possess ;  it  is  generic,  and 
the  rest  specific :  to  GAIN  (v.  To  ac- 
§uire)  is  to  eet  the  thing  one  wishes, 
or  that  is  for  one's  advantage :  to 
OBTAIN  is  to  get  the  thing  aimed  at 
or  striven  after :  to  PROCURE,  from 
pro  and  euro  to  care  for,  is  to  get  the 
thing  wanted  or  sought  for. 

Get  is  not  only  the  most  general  in 
its  sense,  but  its  application ;  it  may 
be  substituted  in  almost  every  case 
Ibr  the  other  terms,  for  we  may  say 
to  get  or  gain  a  prize,  to  get  or  obtain 
a  reward,  to  get  or  procure  a  book ; 
and  it  is  also  employed  in  numberless 
familiar  cases,  where  the  other  terms 
would  be  less  suitable,  for  what  this 
word  gaim  in  familiarity,  it  loses  in 
dignity :  hence  we  ma)r  with  propriety 
talk  of  a  semnVft  gcUing  some  water. 


or  a  person  getting  a  book  off  a  shelf, 
or  giflmFV  meat  from  the    butcher, 
with  ntmiberiess  similar  cases  in  which 
the  other  terms  oonld  not  be  employed 
witliout  losing  their  dignity.    More- 
over, get  is  promiscoously  used  ibr 
whatever  comes  to  the  hand,  whether 
good  or  bad,  tiesirable  or  not  desir- 
able, soueht  for  or  not;  but  gin,  o^ 
tain,  and  prontire^    always   indode 
either  the  wishes,  or  the  iDstnuneo- 
tality  of  the  a^ent,  or  both  together, 
llius  a  person  is  said  to  get  a  cold,  or 
a  fever,  a  good  or  an  ill  naniey  witbiwt 
specifying  any  of  the  circumstanceiof 
the  action :  but  be  is  said  to  ^m  diit 
approbation  which  is  ghiti^ng  to  )n 
feelings;    to    obtain    a    recotepeaoe 
which  is  the  olgect  of  bis  ezertioDS ; 
to  procure  a  situation  which  is  tbsiid 
of  his  endeavours. 

The  word  gain  is  peculiarly  ipdi- 
cable  to  whatever  comes  to  m  rat^ 
tuitously;  what  we  gain  ooastitilcs 
our  good  fortune ;  we  g&in  a  victort, 
or  we  gain  a  cause ;  the  residt  in  bo& 
cases  may  be  independent  of  oar  euf' 
tions.  To  obtain  and  procure  esdnde 
the  idea  of  chance,  ana  suppose  ele^ 
rions  directed  to  a  specific  end:  hit 
the  former  may  incliide  the  exertioai 
of  others ;  the  latter  is  particdarly 
eiciployed  for  one's  own  personal  exe^ 
tions.  A  person  Mains  a  situation 
through  tne  recommendation  of  a 
friena:  he  jrocuret  a  situation  by  ap- 
plying for  it.  Obtain  is  likewise  em- 
ploy^ only  in  that  which  requires 
particular  eflforts,  that  which  is  not 
mimediately  within  our  reach ;  pf^ 
cure  is  apnficable  to  that  which  is  to 
be  got  with  ease,  by  the  simple  eIe^ 
tion  of  a  walk,  or  of  askii^  for. 

Tbe  mber  la  more  iDdastrtona  tkan  lipaiit: 
thepalnaor^ecinr,  tin  fMrs  of  iorfnr,  niHt 
tnabtUty  of  enjojlnf  bb  iwnltb,  Inn  htm  m 
of  ntire  In  all 


Neither  VIheII  nor  Honte  wonld  kift  ftui 
80  gnat  rrpntatkM  In  the  wnrld  had  tkyiel 
been  tbe  frienda  and  adnUiwa  ittmA  etbif. 


An  tMogi  are  blended,  chnnfrnble. 
No  hope,  no  wtab,  «•  ftitteOy 

Ambition  poriiea  the  loni  to  ancb 
are  apt  to  procurt  hoaonr  and 
actor. 


Imhl 

JCBT*. 


repniitiMfatIi 


GHASTLY,  t;.  Hideous. 
GHOST,  V.  Fision. 


GIFT. 


GIFT. 


sn 


3  GIBE,   V.  To  Scoff. 

IDD1NK8S,  V.  Lightness. 

T,   PRX8ENT,    I>ONATION. 

T  is  derived  from  to  givt,  in 
AM  of  what  is  communicated 
ither  gratuitoiMly  of  one's  pro- 

ESENT  ia  derived  from  to  pre- 
tigmfying  the  xMkngpreunied  to 
ir. 

NATION,  from  the  French  do- 
y  and  tiie  Latin  dono  to  present 
»f  is  k  species  of  gift. 
I  g\ft  is  an  act  ot  generosity  or 
censioa;  it  contributes  to  tlie 
:  of  the  receiver :  the  present  is 
t  of  kindness,  a)urtesy,  or  re- 
it  contributes  to  the  pleasure 
receiver.  The  gift  passes  from 
:h  to  the  poor,  from  the  high  to 
m,  and  creates  an  obligation ; 
reteni  passes  either  between 
f  or  from  the  inferior  to  the 
w.  Whatever,  we  receive  from 
through  the  bounty  of  his  Pn>- 
e,  we  entitle  a  gift  ;  wliatever 
«ive  from  our  friendh,  or  wliat- 
winces  receive  from  their  sub- 
are  entitled  presentt.  We  are 
f  all  travellers  tliat  it  is  a  cus« 
I  the  ea»t,  never  to  apprciach  u 
man  without  a  present;  the 
of  a  gi/l  is  oflcn  heightened  by 
given  opportunely.  The  value 
tresent  often  depends  upon  the 
we  have  for  the  giver ;  the 
St  present  from  an  esteemed 
is  of  more  worth  in  our  eyes, 
be  costliest  presents  that  mo- 
.  receive. 

U  9i  heav*a  mj  fbllowinK  Mn|(  panai^, 
oarjr  aad  ambrwia]  (Irwi.  Dkvokit. 

lat  yos  Shk,  your  preuntt  1  ri'ci»ive ; 
fbcre  asd  wben  jo«  pleaw,  with  MOpfe 
lnf«.  Dbtskx. 

gift  is  private,  and  benefits  the 
luu;  the  donation  is  public,  and 
some  general  purpose  :  what  is 
:o  relieve  the  necessities  of  any 
arson  is  a  gift ;  what  is  given 
«ort  an  institution  is  a  danon 
The  clergy  are  indebted  to  their 
s  lor  the  livings  which  are  iu 
'ifi :  it  has  been  the  custom  of 
ras  and  charitable,  iu  all  ages, 
:e  donatiuM  fttr  the  support  of 
oiisesy    hospitals,    infiirmaries, 


and  such  institutions  as  serve  to  di- 
minish the  sum  of  human  misery. 

And  sIm  iball  have  then,  IT  airaln  the  ma 
Since  jroa  the  glrer  and  the  f^  letaie. 


Hbe  eecteihfik:*  weie  not  ooalent  with  tha  . 
iff ncMMw  Bade  fham  hy  the  texoa  priiicn  «i4 
nobln.  Hnifc 

GIFT,   ENDOWBfENT,  TALENT. 

GIFT,  r.  Gift, 

ENDOWMENT  signifies  the  thing 
with  which  one  is  endowed. 

TALENT,  V.  Faculttf. 

Gift  and  endcwment  both  refer  eo 
the  act  of  giving  and  endowing^  and 
of  coune  include  the  idea  of  some^ 
thing  given,  and  something  received : 
the  word  talent  conveys  no  such  col- 
lateral idea.  When  we  speak  of  a 
giHy  we  refer  in  oor  minds  to  a  giver  ; 
when  we  speak  of  an  endcwment,  we 
refer  in  our  minds  to  the  receiver; 
when  we  speak  of  a  talent^  we  onlj 
think  of  its  mtriusic  quality. 

The  gift  is  either  supernatural  or 
natural ;  the  endowment  is  only  nato* 
rat.  The  primitive  Christians  received 
various  gifts  through  the  inspiration 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  the  gift  of 
tongues,  the  gi/t  of  healing,  &c.  There 
are  some  men  who  have  a  peculiar 
gift  of  utterance ;  beauty  of  person, 
and  corporeal  agihty,  are  endawmenU 
with  wnich  some  are  peculiarly  in- 
vested. 

Tlie  word  gift  excludes  the  idea  of 
any  thing  acquired  by  exertion ;  it  is 
that  which  is  communicated  to  ns 
altogether  independent  of  ourselves^ 
and  enables  us  to  arrive  at  that  perfeo* 
tion  in  any  art,  which  could  not  be 
attained  any  other  way.  Speech  is 
denominated  a  general  gift^  inasmudi 
as  it  is  given  to  the  whole  human 
race,  in  distinction  from  the  brutes; 
but  the  gift  of  utterance  b  a  pecnliar 
gijt  granted  to  individuals,  in  distinc- 
tioa  from  others,  which  may  be  ex^ 
erted  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 
EndtmmeniSy  though  inherent  in  us, 
are  now  independent  of  exertions; 
they  are  qualities  which  admit  fk 
improvement  by  being  used ;  they  aaa. 
in  fieu:t  the  gifts  of  nature,  which  serve' 
to  adorn  and  elevate  the  poasessor, 
when  employed  for  a  good  purpose. 
Talemtt  are  either  natum  or  a»^^ix«l| 
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GIVE. 


GIVE. 


or  in  some  measure  of  a  mixed  na- 
ture; they  denote  powers  without 
apecifjring  the  source  from  which  thej 
proceed ;  a  man  may  have  a  talent 
tor  musick,  for  drawing;,  for  mimickry, 
and  the  like ;  but  this  talent  may  be 
the  fruit  of  practice  and  experience^ 
as  much  as  of  nature. 

It  is  clear  trom  the  above  that  an 
endoament  is  a  ^i/?,  but  a  ^ifl  is  not 
always  an  endotcment ;  and  that  a 
talent  may  also  be  either  a  gift  or  nn 
endowment,  but  that  it  is  frequently 
distinct  from  both.  A  f^ifl  or  a  talent 
is  apphcable  to  corporeal  as  well  as 
spiritual  actions ;  an  endowment  is 
applicable  to  corporeal  or  mental  qua> 
lities.  To  write  a  superior  hand  is  a 
gifiy  inasmuch  as  it  is  supposed  to  be 
unattainable  by  any  force  of  applica- 
tion and  instruction;  it  is  a  talent 
inasmuch  as  it  is  a  power  or  property 
worth  our  possession,  but  it  ib  never  an 
endowment.  On  the  other  hand,  cou- 
rage, discernment,  a  stron;;;  imagina- 
tion, and  the  like,  are  both  ^ifU  and 
endowments  \  and  when  the  intellec- 
tual endowment  displays  itself  in  any 
creative  form,  as  in  the  case  of  poe- 
try, music,  or  any  art,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce that  which  is  valued  and  esteem- 
ed, it  becomes  a  talent  to  the  pos- 
sessor. 

Bot  Hnten  Its  gifit  not  all  at  once  bo^owa, 
Thett  jean  with  wbdom  crowni,  wiUi  action 
tbow.  POFE. 

A  brate  arrive*  at  a  point  of  perfection  that 
be  can  never  paw;  In  a  few  jeara  be  has  all  the 
tndowmcnU  be  is  capable  of.  Addiwsi. 

Mr.  Locke  ba«  an  admirable  reflection  upon 
the  difference  of  wit  and  judgement,  wberpbjr  be 
cndeavonni  to  f>bow  the  reason  why  thej  are  not 
alwajsthe  talenU  of  the  same  peiaon.  Addison. 

TO   GIVE,    GRANT,   BKSTOW. 

GIVE,  in  Saxon  gifan,  German 
geheuy  &c.  is  derired  by  Adelung 
firom  the  old  word  gaff  the  hollow 
hand. 

GRANT    and    BESTOW,  v.   To 

allow. 

The  idea  of  communicating  to  an- 
other what  is  our  own,  or  in  our  power, 
is  common  to  these  terms ;  this  is 
the  whole  signification  of  give ;  but 
grant  and  ^iiow  include  accessory 
ideas  in  their  meaning.  To  grant  is 
to  give  at  one's  pleasure ;  to  bestow  is 
o  give  with  a  certain  degree  of  neces* 


sity.    Giving  is  confined  to  no  object ; 
whatever  property  we  transfer  into  the 
hands  of  another,  that  we  g;roe ;  we 
^ire  money,  clothes,  food,  or  whatever 
IS  transferrable :  granting  is  coofined 
to   such   objects   as    aflbrd  plessore 
or  convenience ;  they  may  consist  of 
transferrable  property  or  not :  Mop- 
ing  is  applied  to  such  objects  tmh  ss 
are  necessarv  to  supply  wants,  which 
always  consist  of  that  which  is  tnos- 
fcrrable.    We  give  what  is  liked  or 
not  liked,  asked  for  or  unasked  for: 
we  grant  that  only  which  is  wished 
for  and   requested.     One  may  gM 
poison  or  medicine ;  one  may  pte  to 
a  b^gar,  or  unexpectedly  to  a  niend ; 
one  grants  a  sum  of  money  by  way 
of  loan  :  we  give  what  is  wanted  or 
not   wanted;    we    besiom   that  only 
which  is  expressly  wanted :  we  av 
with  an  idea  of  a  return  or  otherwise: 
we    grant    voluntarily,  without  any 
prospect  of  a  return :  we  give  fiv  t 
pennanency  or  otherwise ;  we  besim 
only  in  particular  cases  which  reqoiie 
immediate  notice.     Many  ^'t€  thnp 
to  the  rich  ontv  to  increase  the  num- 
her  of  their  superfluities,   and  the? 
give  to  the  poor  to  relieve  th«r  se- 
cessitics;  thev  bestow  their  alms  oo 
an  indigent  sutferer. 

To  give  has  no  respect  to  the  at' 
cumstances  of  the  action  or  the  agent; 
it  is  applicable  to  persons  of  all  con- 
ditions :  to  grant  bespeaks  not  only 
the  will,  but  the  power  and  influence 
of  the  granter :  to  bestow  bespetb 
the  necessitous  condition  of  the  re- 
ceiver. Children  may  give  to  their 
parents  and  parents  to  their  chil- 
dren, kings  to  their  subjects  or  sub- 
jects to  their  kin^ ;  but  monarcfas 
only  grant  to  their  subjects,  or  pa- 
rents to  their  children  ;  and  supcnors 
in  general  bestow  upon  their  depend- 
ants that  which  they  cannot  proride 
for  themselves. 

In  an  extended  application  of  the 
terms  to  moral  objects  or  dicum- 
stances,  they  strictly  adhere  to  the 
same  line  of  distinction.  We  give  our 
consent;  we  give  our  promise;  ve 
give  our  word;  we  give  credit;  we 
give  in  all  cases  that  which  may  be 
simply  transferred  from  one  to  ano- 
ther. Liberties,  rights,  privileges,  fa- 
vors, indulgences,  permissions,  and  all 


QlVE. 


GiVfi. 


SOS 


Ht  gnmiedf  which  are  in  th« 
nly  of  a  few,  bat  are  acceptable 
IT.  Btenangiy  care,  coDcero, 
I  Jikey  are  haiamed  upon  those 
w  dependant  upon  others  fur 
V  they  have. 


NeWlklotktMi 


Tke  fodt  win  ffwif 
iMoaiWHtfeqrvmat 

Dbvmck. 

I  and  fosfov  are  likewise  said 
gl  as  well  as  of  persons;  grant 
only  of  persons.    Give  is  here 

fBoeraf and  indefinite ;  hatow 
%  the  idea  of  giving  under  cir- 
■SBi  of  necessity  and  ur^ncy. 
HM  a  preference  to  a  particular 
xi;  one  grou  a  thought  to  a 
.  ihat  is  proposed;  one  give* 
mk  labor  to  any  matter  that 
i  one's  attention  :  bat  one  h^ 
MM  on  that  which  demands 
feir  attention;  one  bestami  a 
It's  thonght  on  one  particular 
t^  out   of  the  number  which 

Attention. 

I  iftwwmli  gires  «s  a  dMcrlpCloB  of 
vUcii  b  troadof ttllj  miiuM*  to  a 

AmntoH. 

timftraatrd  at  laife  of  Pondht 

BoC  tbiok  It  Mineieot  to  liavo  cele- 

,  la  tile  whole,  wttboat  deMcod* 

I  liaT«  IkfroTore  betUwed  a 

AAMaOM. 


TO  GIVE,   AFFORD. 

^£  («.  To  give,  grant\  and 
iBP  (v.  To  afford),  are  allied  to 
DCfaer  in  the  sense  of  sending 

but  the  fermer  denotes  an  on- 
sd  and  unconditional  action,  as 
t  preceding  article;  the  latter 
a.  relation  to  the  circumstances 
apot.  A  person  is  said  to  give 
'  without  any  regard  to  the  state 

ioances:  be  is  said  to  afford 
ba  ghetf  when  one  wishes  to 

bit  pecuniary  condition.  The 
idea  runs  through  tlie  applica- 
r  these  terms  to  all  other  cases, 
ich  inanimate  things  are  made 
pttts.  When  we  say  a  thing 
•tiafectioo,  we  simply  designate 
mm;  when  we  say  it  ajfords 
n,  we  refer  to  the  nature  and 
tias  of  the  thing  thus  specified ; 
rsMT  is  employed  only  to  declare 


the  feet,  the  latter  to  cbanciteritttfao 
object.  Hence,  in  certain  caaes,  wm ' 
should  say,  this  or  that  poetare  br  the 
bodygtvstease  toanckpanons  bn^ 
as  a  moral  sentiinaot,  we  should  mf^ 
nothing  ^forde  sodi  ease  to  tba  mind 
as  a  dear  conscienoa.  Upoothasana 
groumb  the  ose  of  these  tema  ia  jna- 
tified  in  the  ibUowing  caftea;  to^fe* 
rise ;  to  give  birth  ;  or  give  oecasion : 
to  tjjbrd  an  opportunity ;  to  ^ford  a 
pies  or  a  pcetaat;  to  afirdg/nmH 
and  the  like. 

TlMW  antkahapw  thli  ■sahloiM  WMWen 
gimp  Jmnm. 

OwfaptmHMAMtwvtalHtlMDMv  tnwst 
meaa  ■atariah,  wkldi  eo«ld  he  pat  ta  m  attar 
Ma,  aad  t^fMtwm/kfm  MtapalkaMa  latfe 
eonurtJae  af  ihfi^  w/kkk  an  kMSpaUa  af  mf 


•  VidrGlrard:  •*  Ooaaer, 


TO  QIVB,  PRBIBNT,  OWTBM, 

BxaiBrr. 

Thbib  tamt  have  a  comnon  t^na* 
fication,  inaimoch  as  tbay  daiii|Bat> 
the  manoal  act  of  traaemriag  loaa* 
tlunf||[feom  one's  self  to  anolhar.  The 
fifit  IS  bora  as  eliewbere  (v.  2b  gim, 
frami)  the  moetdafioite  and  aatawif 
m  its  meaaing;  it  denotes  the  oomplila 
act:*  the  two  latter  refers  rather  to 
the  praliiiuDaries  of  OIVCNG,  than 
to  the  aet  itself.  What  b  given  n 
actually  traoaferred:  what  is  PR&» 
8ENTED,  that  is,  made  a  prvteni  to 
him ;  or  OFFERED,  that  is,  broa|bt 
in  his  way,  is  put  in  the  way  of  b«og 
transferred:  we  present  m  givlmg^ 
and  ^^  in  order  to  gif»  ;  batitaaay 
be  that  wa  may  give  without  pneenl- 
^g^<>^,;  andgi  tbs  oth^  band, 
we  may^reMfi^  or  emr  without  gionrf. 

To  gov  m*  the  iamiliar  term  wfaicb 
designatsa  tba  ordinary  transfer  of  pro- 
perty: to  jH^esml  is  a  term  of  ras|»et; 
It  inclodea  in  It  the  fennality  and 
ceremony  of  eatdng  before  another 
that  which  we  wish  to  gfar:  to  efir 
is  an  act  of  bomility  or  soUrooity ;  it 
bespeaks  the  movement  of  the  belut, 
which  impeb  to  the  making  a  transfer 
or  g^.  We  give  to  our  domeadca ; 
we  preeemt  to  princes;  wa  ejfkr  to 
God :  wa  give  to  a  person  what  wo 
wish  to  bereoeived ;  wa  premni  to  a 
person  what  we  think  agreeable ;  wo 
o^rwbat  wethiakaooi^tabfe:  what 


riir. 
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GIVE. 


GIVE  UP. 


if  given  ii  supposed  to  be  ours; 
what  we  qffer  u  supposed  to  be  at 
our  cooamaod ;  ^bat  we  present  need 
not  be  either  our  own  or  at  our  com- 
mand :  we  give  a  person  not  only  our 
eitemal  property,  but  our  esteem,  our 
confidence,  our  company,  and  the  like ; 
ao  ambassador  pretentt  his  credeutials 
at  court ;  a  subject  offert  his  services 
to  his  king. 

Of  lefni  tAooih  Joiats  a  mHknr  pipe  I  hrt% 
Whltk  with  bto  djlK  tnvaib  DsMOBtM  gave. 

DRYDOr* 

It  fell  ovt  at  the  rame  tlaie,  that  a  vwy  Sa« 
colt,  which  pioinhni  errat  f4ranKlh  and  speed, 
was  jpreMHtcd  to  Orlavlo* :  VUffl  a»«irf<1  ih«nn 
that  he  wocld  provn  a  jade :  «poB  trial,  it  «as 
feud  at  be  had  laid.  IV luii. 

Atezli  wfll  tfagr  hcMdy  irift>  dicdain ; 
Vor,iho«ldV  thoQ  qifer  all  thy  mtle  store, 
Wlli  rich  lolas  jield,  bat  offer  moic.    Dbtben. 

They  bear  tlie  same  relation  to  each 
other  when  applied  to  woi-ds  or 
actions,  instead  of  property  :  ^ve  speak 
Qi  giving  a  person  an  assurance,  or  a 
coutndiction ;  of  presenting  an  ad- 
dress, and  €0ering  an  aiK)k>gy:  uf 
giving  a  reception,  presenting  a  figure, 
or  ejfering  an  insult.  They  may 
likewise  fa«  extended  in  their  appli- 
cation, not  only  to  personal  and  indi- 
vidual actions,  but  also  to  such  as 
respect  the  public  at  large:  we  gine 
a  description  in  writing,  as  well  as  by 
word  of  mouth ;  one  preteitts  the  pul^ 
lie  with  the  fruit  of  one*s  laUjrs ;  wo 
offer  remarks  on  such  thill^s  as  at- 
tract notice,  and  call  for  uiiimadver- 
sion. 

These  terms  may  alto  be  employed 
to  designate  the  actiun»  of  uncon- 
scious agents,  by  which  they  are  char 
racterized  :  in  this  seiihe,  they  come 
Tery  near  to  the  word.  EXHIBIT, 
which,  Irom  exhibeo,  signifies  to  hold 
or  put  forth.  Here  the  word  give  is 
equally  indefinite  and  general,  denote 
ing  simply  to  send  from  itself,  ar.d 
applies  mostly  to  what  proccedb  from 
another,  by  a  natural  cause :  thus, 
a  thing  is  said  to  give  pain,  or  to  give 
pleasuse.  Ihings  arc  said  to  present 
or  t^tTf  that  is,  in  the  sense  of  set* 
ting  them  to  view ;  others  only  by  the 
figure  of  personification :  thus,  a  town 
is  smd  to  present  a  fine  view,  or  nn 
idea  presents  itself  to  the  mind ;  an 
opportunity  offers,  that  is,  ojfers  itself 
to  our  notice.    To  exhibit  \&  ^royerly 


applied  in  this  sense  of  setting  forth 

to  view  ;  but  expresses,  iikewise,  the 

idea  of  attracting  notice  also:  that 

which  is  exkibitul  is  more  strikiug 

than  wliat  is  presented  or  offered; 

thus  a  poem  is  said  to  exhibit  marks 

of  genius. 

The  apprahnMioa  of  thegced 
Gives  bat  tbe  greater  feeling  to  the  veite. 


Its  pewtl  the  rock prttmUtitM gold  the 


Trae  geBolae  dalneM  «of  M  hla  pl^, 
UnleH  It  •ffer'd  to  be  witty. 

The  recolkctloo  of  the  paat  beeoBf 
to  agollt}  man.  It  AdUMte  to  htaa  Nh 
awajon  vaal:iea  aad  IMIIea. 


TO  GIVB  UP,  DELIVBB, 

SURRENDER,  TIBLO,  CBM, 

CONCEDE. 

Wf.  give  up  (v.  Togiv€,grut) 
that  which  we  wish  to  retun;  «e 
DELIVER  that  which  we  wish  not  to 
retain.  Deliver  dues  not  inclode  thi 
idea  of  a  transfer ;  but  give  iqt  iia- 
plics  both  the  ginng  from,  and  the 
giving  to :  we  give  vp  our  boon  to 
the  accommodation  of  our  friends  ;«s 
deliver  the  property  into  the  handf  of 
the  owner.  To  give  %tp  is  a  oolloQoial 
substitute  for  either  SURRENDER 
or  YIELD,  as  it  designates  no  drconir 
stance  of  the  action ;  it  may  be  em- 
ployed in  familiar  discourse,  in  almost 
every  case  for  the  other  terms :  where 
the  action  is  compulsory,  we  msj 
either  say  an  officer  gvoes  up  or  nr- 
renders  his  sword  ;  when  the  action  ii 
discretionary,  we  may  either  say  he 
gives  upy  OT  yields  a  point  of  discos- 
siun :  give  up  has,  however,  an  eiten- 
siveness  of  application,  which  gifts  it 
an  office  distinct  from  oithersufTfwfr'' 
ory  ield.  When  we  speak  of  familiar  aad 
personal  subjects,  give  up  is  oKNf 
suitable  than  surrender^  wmdi  is  co^- 
fined  to  matters  of  puUic  interest  or 
great  moment:  a  lono  giees  up  hit 
place,  his  right,  his  claim,  and  rbs 
like ;  ho  surrenders  a  fortress,  a  veiseit 
or  his  property  to  his  creditors.  V/hes 
give  up  is  compared  with  yieldi  thrr 
both  respect  personal  matters;  butihs 
former  expresses  a  much  stivnger 
action  than  the  latter :  a  man  gives  up 
his  whole  judgement  to  another;  be 
yields  to  the  opinion  of  anotlierin  pai^ 
ticular  cases :  he  gives  himself  up  to 


OURB-DP. 


Quax 


aH 


\l  heykUi  to  At 

H»  ftini  tibi  Litiii  eifliii  to  gm^ 
■ty.  toMerrmibp  by  virtue  of 
ri  «e  miy  laifraid^  a  town 
io|  ipf  nooenitj ;  but  the  oei^ 
k  ccMHUry  ii  purely  a  polUkml 
in:  tbtMy  genenk  fineqnently 
ivt'mdi  tomit  aa  tbey  are  not 
iliileDd ;  and  foremnieotB  ced§ 
mUtim  as  they  iad  it  not  con« 

tD  ntain.  To  CONCEDE, 
I  bat  a  Taciation  of  cAk^  is  a 
-iMduig  wbch  mi|y  be  either 
■Kdiacfnoo  or  courtesy;  as 

govenunent  e&mcetki  to  the 
»of  the  people  oertaio  privi- 
r  when  an  indiTidnal  concediM 
■t  ia  dispute  finr  the  sake  of 


le'iMi 


will  give  up  hh  fkrourlto 
$f§ttd  to  aa  oppoMiit  rather 

BLAia. 

palnet,  AdaBtftaelj  taite» 

fimth  Mttmr  to  tte  wlndi.  Utvnm. 

fcalf  ledactd  ¥j  panaafioo,  and 

Igr  rldleale,  mrrentfer  thdr  ooa- 

to  llrt  a*  Cbej  tee  othen 

B&auu 

power  wUeh  tbe  devil  ioi- 

Unu  of  hbTotoriea,  tkeoW- 

OpiBlOBt.  CvMaaRLAiio* 

GIVE  UP^   ABANDON, 
USIGN,    FOR£GO. 

terms  differ  from  tbe  pre- 
9.  2b  give  tip),  inasmuch  as 
HfBate  actions  entirely  free 
in  influence.  A  man  GIVES 
ANDONS  (v.  To  abandoH), 
IGNS  (V.  To  abandon),  from 
ijte»  of  his  own  raindy  inde- 
of  all  control  from  others. 
Up  and  abandon  both  denote 
s  decision  of  the  mind ;  but 
ir  w^j  be  the  act  of  the  un* 
«|  or  the  willy  the  latter  is 
amoaly  the  act  of  the  will 
morions :  to  give  up  is  applied 
ff  cases;  abandon  to  matters 
taisoe :  one  givet  up  an  idea, 
on,  a  plan,  and  the  like ;  one 
a  project,  a  scheme,^  a  me»- 
ntenunoit. 
i  MP  and  resign  are  applied 

the  outward  actions,  or 
>  the  inward  movements :  but 
if  is  active,  it  determinately 
Modvct;  tbe  latter  seems  to 
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bo  father  piedve^  ii  la  tibe  leamg  nf 
the  mimi  to  tbe  dtannetaiiMri  a  aHtt 
gmi  tqi  hk  sitoatioft  by  a  positiea  aot 
of  hb  eboioe;  be  nigm  bit  oSoa 
whenbeftak  ifcaMMWVinieQtto  lioU 
it :  80^  libawiee^  ise  gim,tip  npmim 
tioos,  and  f«iuni  bopw.  IntbiaaaaMb 

fOBEOO,  wSob.n|aifiei  to  let  p^  if 
oonpaiabte  with  f«i«f»,  inasmnpn  •» 
it  expresses  a  paseife  aotioQ ;  boi^  w^ 
raigm  that  which  wa.hafNu  aoA  ito 
Jbr^  that  whicb  we  mignt  bnvtt 
thus,  we  ragigm  the  cfaums  whioh  we 
have  aheody  made ;  wa  JbrHffk  ibf 
claims  which  we  migbt  make;  the 
former  may.  be  a  matter  of  pradenoei 
the  latter  is  always  ao  aot  of  virtoa 
and  foibeanuioe.    When  a|>plied  TOr 
flectively,  togm  tip  is  used  either  in  ^ 
good,  bad,  or  indifirerent  sense;  ddwgif 
dom  always  in  a  bad  seiis^ ;  rei^^ 
ways  inagood  eeina:  a  maomey  |f9» 
biins^fagi,  tttber  tb  ttncfious  pmiaid^ 
to  idle  yage^e^  or  vipout  iiMlulr 
genoies;  he  kktmdmu  himself  to  gpom 
vices;  ha Mf%«t himeelf  to  the  wii| 
of  ProfidH|pe,or  to  Aaciravrntaopni 
of  his  ooniditiao ;  a  man  it  eaid  tp.bfli 
givem  ap  to  hia  lasts,  who  is  wittaH 
anj  principle  to  control  him  in  the  gnir 
ti^tion;  he  is  said  to  be  efteiijlfme^ 
when  his  oatrageoos  coodnct  bespeaka 
an  entire  insensibiHtT  to  every  boneel 
principle;  he  is  said  to  be  rei^fei4 
when  he  discovers  oompome  mnI 
tranquillity  in  the  boor  of  afflictioD. 

UpMilltMndtilli^Mm  kt  ww<Sis|fc« 
gwt  ty  t>e  ijiwyii^  wtoi  to  laA  vM^r  4a 
bcUw  of  tto  dlipirtt;  laMBifer 
n^  Ik,  to  W  aaaAaid  If  «*■  wla  b  i 

FbrGiaeea  «eyil>fe,elwulMMil  bjr  I 
TodrlakAsdNiivftky 


The  prain  eferffel  wmNn  I  ni%N, 
Aad 


Ttan,  pllSitok  tem,thj 

An 


canmruL. 

GLAD  is. obvioosly  a  variation  of 
glee  and  clsw  (v.  Fire). 

PL£A8£0,from  to  pkmtp  marks 
tibe  stato  of  bmngp/bsied. 

JOYFUL  bespeaks  its  own  meaiH 
ing,  either  as  full  of  joy  orpipdnctiva 
of  great  joy. 

CHEERFUL^  v.  Ckeer/kL 

O^ denotes  altera  .|wtM\Wft> 


i 
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GLAD. 


GLANCE  AT. 


or  a  pennanent  and  habit  aal  senti- 
ment :  in  the  former  sense  it  is  most 
nearly  allied  to  pleated  ;  in  the  latter 
tense  to  joyful  and  merry. 

Glad  and  pleated  are  both  applied 
to  the  ordinary  occurrences  ot  the 
day  ;  but  the  former  denotes  rather  a 
lively  and  momentary  sentiment,  the 
latter  a  gentle  but  rather  more  lasting 
feeling :  we  are  glad  to  sec  a  friend 
who  has  been  long  absent ;  we  ure  glad 
to  have  good  intelligence  from  oar 
fHeuds  and  relatives ;  we  arc  glad  to 
get  rid  of  a  troublesome  companion : 
we  are  pleated  to  have  the  approba- 
tion of  those  we  esteem :  we  are 
pleased  to  hear  our  friends  well  spoken 
of;  we  are  pleated  with  the  company 
of  an  intelligent  and  communicative 
person. 

Glad,  jojifulj  and  cheerful,  all  ex- 
press more  or  less  lively  sentiments  ; 
out  glad  is  less  vivid  than  ;rn^u/,  and 
more  so  than  cheerful.  Gladness 
seems  to  arise  as  much  from  phy- 
sical as  mental  causes ;  wine  is  said 
to  make  the  heart  g/arf ;  joy  has  its 
source  in  the  mind,  as  it  is  influenced 
by  external  circumstances ;  instances 
of  good  fortune,  either  for  ourselves, 
our  friends,  or  our  country,  excite 
jay ;  cheerfulnett  is  an  even  tenor  c»f 
the  mind,  which  it  may  preserve  of 
itself  independently  of  all  external  cir- 
cumstances ;  religious  contemplation 
produces  habitual  cheerfulness. 

A  comfortable  meal  to  an  indigent 
person  gladdens  his  heart:  a  nation 
rejoicet  at  the  return  of  peace  after  a 
long-protracted  war:  a  traveller  is 
cheered  in  a  solitary  desert  by  the 
sight  of  a  human  being,  or  the  sound 
of  a  voice  ;  or  a  sufferer  is  cheered  by 
his  trust  in  Divine  Providence. 

Glad  is  seldom  employed  as  an 
epithet  to  qualify  things,  except  in  the 
scriptural  or  solemn  st^le;  glad 
tidings  of  great  joy  ijoijful  is  seldomer 
used  to  qualify  persons  than  things ; 
hence  we  speak  oi  joyful  news,  ajoy- 
ful  occurrence,  joj^it/  faces,  joyful 
sounds,  and  the  like :  cheerful  is  em- 
ployed either  to  designate  the  state  of 
the  mind  or  the  property  of  the  thing; 
we  either  speak  of  a  cheerful  disposi- 
tion, a  cheerful  person,  a  cheerful 
society,  or  a  cheerful  face,  a  cheerful 
sound,  a  cheerful  aspect,  and  the  like. 

When  used  to  qualify  one's  actions 


they  all  bespeak  tbe  temper  of  ik 
mind:  gladly  denotes  a  bighdegrai 
of  willingness  as  opposed  to  aversioa; 
one  who  it  suffming  ander  eicracial* 
ing  paint  gladly  submits  to  any  thia^ 
which    promises   relief :  joyfmiiy  d^ 
notes  unqualified  pleasure,    oniaixad 
with  any  alloy  or  restrictive  oooiidep- 
ation;  a  convert  to  Christianitjr /oy- 
fully  goes  through   all  tbe  initiatory 
ceremonies  which  entitle  him  to  all 
its  privil^es,  spiritual  and  teoipord : 
cheerfully  denotes  the  abseooe  of  un- 
willingness, it  is  qpposed  to  rebctant^ 
ly;  the  zealous  Christian  cieerfidh 
submits  to  every  hardship  to  whin 
he  is  exposed  in  the  coune  of  hb 
gious  profession. 

O  woi^  hi  wInho  mj  tbovfits  lai  all  i 
My  riory,  my  pniveiioii !  Oiad  I 
Tb}  Uen,  mod  toon  retanU. 

Mas  laptfflor 
Amid  the  gimd  eraatiott* 


The  Mral  bai  many  dWiiut  tkcMm^  «« li 
otlMv  words,  maa J  dlffNVoC  wajt  af  u^a^t  hA 
CAD  be  inteately  ji<<wiei(  or  nade  happy  lyal 
tbsK  differant  fbealtlei  or  wa^  oT  aciiair. 

Tbos  j^Siful  Troj    maiataiaM  Hm  watA  4 

nlffbt. 
While  fear,  pale  comrade  of  laclorioai  W^ 
And  heaven-hred  horror,  oa  the  Gieeiaa  put* 
Sat  ou  each  fuce,  aod  nddraM  cfecj  heart. 

rwf. 

No  »Dn  t'*er  Kllds  the  gloomy  hoffron  fhnev 
N  o  cheerful  galea  lef reth  the  laay  ah*.        Ftf** 

GLADNESS,   V.   Jot/. 

TO  GLANCB  AT,  ALLUDB  TO. 

GLANCE,  probabljr  from  the  Teo- 
tonic  glaentsen  to  shine,  signifies  to 
make  appear  in  the  eye. 
ALLUDE,  V.  To  allude. 
These  terms  are  nearly  allied  ia 
the  sense  of  indirectly  refening  to  sot 
object,  either  in  written  or  vert*l 
discourse :  but  glance  expresses  s  c«^ 
sory  and  latent  action  ;  allude,  sinply 
an  indirect  but  undisguised  actios: 
ill-natured  satirists  are  P^rMts"!^ 
glancing  at  the  follies  and  innnsitiei 
of  individuals ;  the  Scriptures  are  fsH 
of  allusions  to  the  manners  and  C0* 
toms  of  the  Easterns :  he  who  attenpti 
to  write  an  epitome  of  universal  ^ 
tory  must  take  but  a  hasty  gloMcetX 
the  most  important  events. 

Enterlaic  vpoa  hh  dteoorep,  Sociaiet  ajSt  ^ 
does  not  believe  aay  tbe  aNial  eoadc  |caiai  cm 
caaMce  htm  fbr  talklaff  open  sach  a  aal^  CA* 


GUMvae. 


a* 


I  iMlk,  ««&ie9tJ|r  flMCMt 

of  ttet  dIviM  plil- 
Ai 


ApiSHMrMi 


I  In  Oc  iraote  CI0UIW  <t  hi* 


jUfcs,  f/.  Glimpse. 

t^miKG,  BAmSFACSD. 

UUNO  b  bera   used  in  the 

M  MMe»  drawB  from  its  dr- 

iiipAMtion    of    broad  light, 

itrikes   powerfbUy   upon  the 

IEFAC£D  signifies  literal^ 
•  iarv  or  mneaveredjuce^  which 
t  the  abeenoe  of  all  disguise  or 


9&jf  deugnates  the  thing ;  hare^ 
i^aracterixes  the  person:  a 
I  fidsebood  is  that  which  strikes 
icrver  in  an  instant  to  be  fnlse- 
•  burtfnced  lie  or  falsehood  be- 
leeffirontery  of  him  who  utters 
Icrtng absurdity  will  be  seen  in- 
witbout  the  aid  of  reflection ; 
heed  piece  of  impudence  cha- 
ses the  agent  as  more  than  ordi- 
!ost  to  ail  sense  of  decorum. 


•Me  l«  that  of  enmitj.        Burkr. 

encreaaed,    aod  the  purtlet 
Utr^jfheed  afaimt  each  othf>r. 

Clarxitdok. 

Iff,  GLIMMER,    BAY,  BBAM. 

SAM  is  in  Saxon  gleometiy  Ger- 
^immen,  &c.    GLIMMEK  is  a 
jDoftbe  same. 
t  u  connected  with  the  word 

LM  comes  from  the  Teutonic 
I  tree. 

■iu  portions  of  lif^ht  are  desig- 
\j  these  terms,  but  the  gleam 
immer  are  indefinite;  the  ny 
im  are  definite.  l.he  gleam  is 
ly  the  conmiencement  ot  light, 
portion  oF  opening  light  which 
pis  the  darknes!^ :  the  glimmer 
nsCeady  gleam  :  ray  and  beam 
rtions  of  light  which  emanate 
mae  lunrinous  body ;  the  former 
U  huniuous  bodies  in  general, 


tbe  latter  morie  pci^oolariy  from  tlw 
sun;  the' formtr fs,  m  its  dertvackMi 
denotes,  a  row  of  light  i^imiiig  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  (hmi  anj  bodr; 
the  latter  is  a  great  row  of  li^t,  liltt 
s  pols  iMaing  frooi  a  bodv.  TImto 
nay  be  a  eleam  of  light  visible  on  tbe 
wall  of  a  aark  room,  or  a  glimmer  if  it 
be  moveable;  there  may  twri^of 
light  visible  at  night  on  tlie  badk  of  % 
glow-worm,  or  rayt  of  light  nnay  break 
through  the  shutters  of  a  closed  room  ; 
tbe  son  in  tbe  height  of  its  splendor 
sends  forth  its  htamtt.  Oleam  and  rsy 
may  be  applied  figuratively ;  Afwnoaly 
in  tbe  nstand  sense :  a  gleum  of  light 
nay  break  in  on  the  benighted  ondet^ 
standing ;  but  a  giimmer  of  light  rutiier 
confuses ;  r^eys  ot*  liglK  may  dart  krto 
the  alind  of  the  most  ignorant  savage 
who  is  OHiEftt  the  princif  lee  of  CbrisS« 
ianity  by  the  pore  practice  of  its  pw* 

fossOTk 

A  diMMif  giMMi  ftoB  Ms  %f%M'tfSiviir  enMn 


IVfliaMMrlflr  l%hC  wUdi  •hot  Lttti^  Uw 
clM|Mliromjlh«  utamtt  verge  of  tbe  ci«etl«a,fa 
wond^iMlf  Si«Bf]hl  end  poetic.  AbbdoX* 

A  «oildea  ff^  thoC  beamiof  oVr  the  plalh, 
AiidtboiiMlkefliofei,tlMBW7,madl  linmeliii 


The  Hew  All  iwiiii ;  od  tte  meoa  ndom^ 
Ai  wUh  Mitonew'd  *e«iM,  tirf  b«»rnfu  Duraaa. 

TO  «LIDB,   V.  To  slip. 

0LIMMBR,  V,  Gleam. 

GLIMPftB,  GLANCB. 

Tbe  glimpse  is  the  action  of 
the  o^ect  appearing  to  tbe  eve ;  the 
GLANCE  is  the  action  of  the  eye 
seeking  tbe  olject:  one  catches  a 
glimpee  of  an  object ;  one  casts  a 
glance  at  an  object :  tbe  latter  there* 
fore  is  properly  the  means  for  obtain- 
ing tbe  former,  which  is  the  end :  we 
get  a  fUmpie  by  means  of  a  giance. 
The  gUmpte  is  the  hasty,  impeffet^ 
and  sudden  view  which  we  get  of  an 
object;  the  glance  is  the  hasty  and 
imperfect  view  which  we  take  of  an 
object:  tbe  former  may  depend  upon 
a  variety  of  circumstances  ;  the  latter 
depends  upon  the  will  of  the  agent. 
We  can  seldom  do  more  than  get  a 
^/I'mpse  of  objects  in  a  carriage  that 
is  going  witfi  mpklity:  when  we  do 
notwbh  to  be  obseh^  to  look 
take  but  a  glance  of  an  object. 

OfAeitalelrltlifrtdihynsndi  lai  atC 
81. 
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GLOOM. 


GLOOMT. 


qwtated  v«,  we  Mntcb  m  gUmp§e,  we  dlNeeni  • 
poM,  tad  rifvbte  the  ml  hj  ftmion  ind  bj 
AuBcj*  JomuoM. 

n«f«  purfoa  tnl  I  felt, 
CombioCIm  vtraDire !  In  all  eojojaeBti  cbe 
Saperlor  umovM ;  here  onljr  wmk 
Agmimt  tbe  cham  of  betntj^  powMial  flmre. 

MiLTOW. 

TO  GLITTER,  V.  To  shhie. 
GLOBBy  t;.  Circle. 

GLOBE,    B.\LL. 

GLOBE,  in  Latin  globus,  comes 
probably  from  the  Greek  >«xo4>o(>  a 
hillock  of  earth. 

BALI^  ill  Teutonic  ballf  is  doubts 
less  connected  with  the  words  bowly 
bow,  bendy  and  the  like,  sij^ifying 
that  which  is  turned  or  rounded. 

Globe  is  to  ball  as  the  species  to 
the  genus  ;  a  globe  is  a  ball,  hot 
every  ball  is  not  a  globe.  The  globe 
does  not  in  its  strict  sense  require  to 
be  of  an  equal  rotundity  in  all  its 
parts;  it  is  properly  an  irregularly 
round  body  :  a  ball  on  the  other  hand 
is  generally  any  round  body,  but  par- 
ticularly one  that  is  entirely  regularly 
round:  the  earth  itself  is  therefore 
properly  demominated  a  globe  from  its 
unequal  rotundity ;  and  tor  the  same 
reason  the  mechanical  body,  which  is 
made  to  represent  the  earth,  is  also  de- 
nominated a  globe ;  but  in  the  higher 
style  of  writing  the  earth  is  frequently 
denominated  a  ball,  and  in  familiar 
discourse  every  solid  body  is  entitled 
a  ball  which  assumes  a  circular  Ibrm. 

It  is  tald  by  mod«Tn  pbiUMnphem,  that  not 
oaly  tbe  great  globti  of  matter  an*  th'inljr  »c«t- 
terrd  tkrougb  tbe  uoiferw,  bat  tbe  hardect  bo* 
dim  are  fo  porous  that  if  all  matter  were  com- 
prened  to  perfect  «oliditjr,  U  might  be  contained 
hk  a  cabe  of  a  few  t'ect.  JonnoR. 

What  thoufh  In  solemn  ftiience  all 

Mo%e  roand  tbe  dark  terre^ti  i:il  ball, 

la  reatooN  car  the>  all  n  jolce, 

Aod  atter  forth  a  glorious  voice.  ^ddi>on-. 

GLOOM,    HEAVINESS. 

GLOOM  has  its  source  iiiturnally, 
and  is  otten  uidependeut  of  outward 
circumstanceb ;  UEAVINiibS  is  a 
wfidit  upon  the  spirit,  produced  by  a 
foreign  cause :  the  former  Ix'loiigs  to 
the  constitution;  the  latter  is  occa- 
sional. People  of  a  melancholy  habit 
have  a  particular  gloom  himg  over 
their  minds  which  pervades  ail  their 
thoughts;    those    who    suffer    under 


serere  disappointmeots  for  tlw  pi»i 
sent,  and  have  gloomy  prospects  for 
tbe  fatore,  may  be  expected  to  be 
hMpfoy  at  heart;  we  may  sometiiDes 
dispel  the  gUnm  of  the  mind  by  the 
force  of  reflection,  perticulariy  by  ths 
force  of  religious  contenriplmtioD ;  httd- 
neu  of  spirits  is  itself  •  temponiy 
thing,  and  may  be  succeeded  by  ma- 
city  or  lightness  of  mind  wmb  ths 
pressore  ofthe  moment  has  suUided. 

If  ««  eooalder  the  fkeqooit  vdfali  «•  i«obIi» 
flroai  UaRbler,  and  hem  oAm  IC  bivte  lb* 
flMm  which  li  apt  to  depran  the 
wonld  tab*  cart  aott*  (lov  too  vIh  I> 
o  plearareof  life. 

Worldlj  piuapwllj  flattem  m  Mb 
Re  who  latelj  ofeiiowod  with  ihgiitbl  afMbi 
Ugh  bopei,  hfflBa  to  look  hack  vMi 
CO  tbe  dajfB  of  fo 


GLOOMT,  V.  DulL 

GLOOMT9  SI7LLBN,  MOIOSIJ^ 
SPLENETIC. 

All  these  terms  denote  a  tenipsr  d 
mind  the  reverse  of  easy  or  biniy: 
GLOOMY  lies  either  in  the  geoosl 
constitution  or  theparticolar fnme of 
the  mind ;  SULLEN  lies  in  tbe  teai- 
per :  a  man  of  a  gloomy  disposition  ii 
an  involuntary  agent ;  it  is  bis  miifil^ 
tune,  and  renders  him  in  some  met- 
sure  pitiable:  the  sullen  man  yieldi  to 
his  evil  humours;  suUemness  ii  his 
fault,  and  renders  him  offensive.  Tbe 
/^/oo;7iy  man  distresses  himself  oKKt; 
his  pains  are  all  his  own :  the  sulUn 
man  has  a  great  share  ofdisconteot  in 
his  composition ;  he  charges  his  sufe^ 
uifii  upon  others,  and  makes  them  soA 
fer  in  common  with  himself.  A  nuui 
may  be  rendered  gloomy  for  a  time  bj 
the  influeuce  of  particular  circan- 
staiices ;  but  sullenneu  creates  paim 
for  itself  when  all  external  drcuin- 
staiices  of  a  painful  nature  are  want- 
ini:. 

^Sullenness  and  MOROS£N£SS  sre 
both  the  inherent  properties  of  die 
toMiiper ;  but  the  former  disan'crs  itself 
in  those  who  have  to  submit,  and  tbe 
latter  in  those  who  have  to  command: 
sullenneu  therefore  betrays  itsdf 
mostly  in  early  life  ;  moroseneu  is  tbe 
peculiar  characteristic  of  age.  The 
hullcn  person  has  many  fancied  hsid- 
ships  to  endure  from  tlie  contrnl  of 
others ;  the  viorote  person  causes 
otlicrs  to  endure  many  real  hardships 


aUDRT. 


GLOBT. 


«» 


Ipng  uMiD  iiiHi6r  too  86?erB  ft 
L  Mlniiieff  shows  itself  mostly 
.  ■nseomly  reserre;  morotenea 
Itself  bj  the  hardness  of  the 
^  and  the  ronghiiess  of  the  Toioe. 
9tm  is  altogether  a  sluggish 
il%  diat  lea£  more  or  less  to 
fl }  moroienea  is  a  harsh  ieelizigy 
t  Aot  contented  with  exacting 
■ee  miless  it  inflicts  pain. 
viMAf  n  a  defect  of  the  tem- 
m  SPLEEN,  from  tpUn^  is  a 
In  ,tbe  heart:  the  one  betrays 
S  b^Shaviour,  the  other  more  m 
it.  A  morcu  man  is  an  miplea- 
■ipanion ;  a  tplenetie  man  is  a 
mmbmr  or  societT :  the  former 
Hand  to  those  about  him,  the 
ilU-humoored  with  all  this  world. 
facts  Tents  itself  in  temporary 
nons :  ipUen  indulges  itself  in 
sal  bitterness  of  expression. 

■lif  iMiMtad  thdr  lord*k  commanib, 
fe[9  walk  aloBf  Cbe  barreo  saads, 
ttaUttMtUi^Siid 

«•  kiM  am  reclia'd.  Para. 


iH$tmmA\  the  ttcra  d»ba(e  czplrMt 
bis  iMilm  DK^intj  riiUr'd.  Pops. 

■MWM  pUloiophar  li  la  muh  aftcted 

sad  iOMe  oCJier  aatlMrtttei,  that  be 

a  ^oavert  to  hli  frieod,  and  deairea  be 

ha  Ma  wkb  bim  when  be  went  to  bk 


t  fa  tbaf  tptenette  mood,  we  ameicd 
la  ft  aoer  critical  tpecalatJoii  of  mhUh 
ihm  woe  tbe  ol(jecfi,  a  few  aoatba 
I  IflCal  ebaoge  in  oar  variable  minds. 

BOBUU 

GLORY,    HONOR. 

^RY  is  something  dazzlins  and 
fifibsed.  The  l^tin  word  giarui, 
ly  written  gloiia,  is  in  all  proba- 
onnected  with  our  words  giott, 

?  Utter,  glow,  through  the  me- 
fhe  northern  words  gleiaen, 
,  glanxen,  gtiiktn,  all  which 
om  the  Hebrew  gehei,  a  live  coal, 
he'  moral  idea  of  glory  is  best 
nted  by  li^ht  is  evident  from 
try  which  is  painted  round  the 
r  oor  Saviour. 

<90R  is  something  less  splendid, 
»rB  solid,  and  probably  cones 
M  Hebrew  hoH  wealth  or  sub- 

• 

y  impels  to  extraordinary 
and  to  great  undertakings, 
induces  to  a  discharge  of  one's 
Excellence  in  the  attainment, 
leeess  in   the   exploit,    bring 


gkry ;   a  fidthfiil  exercisa  of  one's 
talents  reflects  htm&r.    Okrynha^ 
nected  with  every  thing  which  has  a 
peculiar  public  interest;  Atmor  is  mora 
properiy  obtained  within  a  privata 
dide.    Ohry  is  not  confined  to  tha 
nation  or  life  of  tbe  individual   by 
whom  it  is  sought;  it  spreads  over 
all  the  earth,  and  descends  to  the 
latest  posterity :  honor  is  limited  to 
those  who  are  connected  with  the  sub* 
ject  of  it,  and  eye-witnesses  to  his 
actions.    Glory  \m  attainable  hot  br 
few,  and  may  oe  an  olject  of  indif- 
ference to  any  one;  tumor  is  more  ot 
less  witfaia  the  reach  of  all,  and  most 
be  disregarded  by  no  one.    A  jj^eneral 
at  the  Mad  of  an  army  goes  m  ptiiw 
suit  o£{fiory ;  tbe  hamUe  citiien  who 
acts  hia.part  in  society  so  as  to  obtain 
the  approbation  of  his  fellow  dtiaana 
is  in  tna  road  fer  Aoaor.    A  natioft 
acquires  glory  by  the  splendor  of  ili 
▼ictoriesy  and  its  snperiohty  in  arts  aa 
well  as  arms ;  it  obtains  hinor  by  its 
strict  adhereooe  to  equity  and good&ith 
in  all  its  dealings  with  other  natioosw 
Oor  own  naMi  has  acquired  glorm 
by  the  help  of  its  brave  warriors;  it 
has  gained  tmm&r  by  the  jostioe  aad 
generosity  of  its  govemmeut.    The 
military  career  of  Alexander  was  glo' 
riota;  his  humane  treatment  of  the 
Persian  princesses  who  were  his  pri- 
soners was  an  tumorable  trait  in  his 
character.    The  abolition  of  the  aiava 
trade  by  the  English  government  was 
a    glorioms  triumph  of  Christianity 
over  the  worst  pnodples  of  hunwn 
nature  ;  the  national  conduct  of  £o|^ 
land  during  the  revolutionary  period 
reflects  komor  on  the  Ei^lish  name. 

G^oryis  a  sentiment,  selfish  in  its 
nature,  but  salutary  or  pernicious  ia 
its  efiecty  according  as  it  is  directed  j 
honor  u  a  princnple  disinterested  ia 
its  nature,  and  beneficial  in  its  opera- 
tions. A  thirst  for  glory  is  seldom 
indulged  bat  at  tbe  expense  of  others, 
as  it  is  not  attainable  in  the  plain 
path  of  duty ;  there  are  but  few  op* 
portunities  of  acquiring  it  by  elevated 
acts  of  goodness,  and  still  fewer  who 
have  the  virtue  to  embrace  the  op- 
portunities that  offer :  a  love  of  Aoaor 
can  never  be  indulged  but  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  others ;  it  is  restricted  by 
fixed  laws ;  it  requires  a  sacriljce  o£ 
•very  selfish  consideratioDy  and  a  daa 
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GLOUY. 


GLOSS. 


regani  to  the  rights  of  others ;  it  is 
associated  with  nothing  bat  virtue. 

ilenee  l»  oor  lore  of  fame ;  «  l^^ve  no  «tronff, 
Wt*  thiuk  no  dABsrn  fnut  nor  Inbon  loaj^. 
By  which  we  hope  oor  bHojn  to  eitrnd, 
A«d  to  lemotcit  tiiaet  la  glory  Co  dcacead. 

Jbntks. 
IT  §lory  cannot  moTe  a  mind  mi  mean. 
Nor  future  praHe  from  t»H\nis  pWakore*  wean, 
Tet  why  khnulA  lie  defraud  his  ion  of  fame, 
And  gradffe  the  Kemant  their  imiDortal  name? 

DnvosR. 

A*  virtie  ia  the  most  reasonable  and  pemilne 
■onrce  of  twnor^  we  reQer-.in>  6nd  In  tKlei  an 
iatUnatlon  of  tomn  pnrtlcalar  merit  that  shotita 
TCCommead  men  to  the  high  ttatloni  which  they 
fOMcn.  AomMs. 

Rlr  Fmocia  Bacoa,  fhr  freotnew  of  pentaa 
•ad  compaM  of  koowledce,  did  honour  to  kb 
■ft  and  country.  Asoifloii. 

TO   GLORY,    BOAST. 

To  GLORY  is  to  hold  as  one's 
ghri/.  To  BOAST  is  to  set  forth  to 
one's  oHraiUa^.  Both  words  denote 
the  value  which  the  individual  sets 
Bpon  that  which  belongs  to  himself. 
To  efoty  is  more  particularly  the  act 
of  the  mind,  the  iiidulgonco  of  the  in- 
ternal sentiment:  to  hoaU  denotes 
rather  the  expression  of  tho  sentiment. 
To  gioty  is  applied  only  to  matters  of 
moment;  boast  is  rather  suitable  to 
trifl  ng  points.  A  Christian  martyr 
glories  in  the  cross  of  Christ;  a  scJl- 
dier  Inyasts  of  his  courage  and  his  teats 
in  battle. 

Giory  is  but  seldom  used  in  a  bad 
sense,  and  boast  still seldomer  in  a  good 
seni>e.  A  royalist  glories  in  the  idea  of 
supporting  his  prince  and  the  legiti- 
mate rights  of  a  sovereign ;  but  there 
are  republicans  and  tniitors  who  glory 
in  their  shame,  and  boaU  of  the  con- 
verts they  make  to  their  lawless  cause. 
It  is  an  unbecoming  action  fur  an  in- 
dividual to  boast  of  any  thing  in  him- 
self; but  a  nation,  in  its  collective  ca- 
pacity, may  boast  of  its  suptnority 
without  doing  violence  to  decorum. 
An  Endibhman  glories  in  the  reflec- 
tion or  belonging  to  such  a  distin- 
guished nation,  although  he  would  do 
very  idly  to  boast  of  it  as  a  personal 
quality;  no  nation  can  boust  of  so 
many  public  institutions  for  the  relief 
of  distress  as  England. 

All  the  laymen  wbo  have  exertml  a  more  than 
Oidinary  pniti*  in  their  writings  >"<!  *'«*ni  the 
flory  of  their  times,  wt-re  men  whose  hope's  were 
mied  with  immortality.  Adouon. 

If  a  faan  Ioo^h  upou  ViVmtelC  In  an  abstracted 
Isiit,  he  hu  aot  laaieU  to  boost  ot\  Vi\,  VlVua 


osniidert  Uaaelf  with  ttfBU&  to  oOicfa,  he  mtf 
find  occasion  of  rleryiivf ,  IT  boC  la  bis  mn  vfcw 
taes,  at  least  In  Uie  absence  of  aaotbeff^  lapfT' 

fecUOBS. 


TO  Ol^SSy   VAEN18H,  PALLIATK. 

GLOSS  and  VARNISH  are  figuia- 
tive  terms,  winch  borrow  their  signifi- 
cation fntm  the  act  of  renderii^  the 
outer  surface  of  auv  physical  object 
shilling.    To  gloss  which  is  coonected 
with  to  glaze,  is  to  gi%'e  a  glm  or 
brightness  to  any  thing  by  meuis  of 
friction,  as  iu  the  cose  of  japu  or 
mahogany :  to  vurnith  is  to  give  in 
artificial  gloss^  by  means  of  applyiif  a 
foreign  substance.     Hence  in  the  figih 
rativc  use  of  the  tenns,  to  gloss  is  to 
put  the  best  face  upon  a  thing  bv  t«- 
rious  tittle  distortions  and  lutiaces; 
but  to  varnish  is  to  do  the  same  thiif 
by  means  ofdirect  falsehood ;  to  PAL- 
LIATK, which  likewise  signifies  lo 
give  the  best  possible  outside  toathiif 
{To  extenwUe\  requires  still  less  arti- 
fice than  either.   One  giouu  ow  dat 
which  is  bad,  by  giving  it  a  softnuDs; 
as  when  a  man  s  vices  are^/oMcrfofBi 
with  the  name  of  indiscretion,  or  a 
man*s  mistress  is    termed    his  good 
friend  :  one  varnishes  a  bad  character 
by  ascribing  good  motives  to  bis  bad 
actions,  ,by   withholding  many  &ct$ 
that  ai-e  to  his  discredit,  and  £ibh- 
caiing    other   circumstances   in  bis 
favor;  an  unvarnished  tale  contains 
nothing  but  the  simple  truth ;  the  x»r- 
nished  tale  on  the  other  hand  contoiu 
a  great  mixture  of  falsehood;    tbe 
French  accounts  of  their  victoiies  an 
mostly   varnished:  to  palliate  b  ta 
diminish  the  magnitude  of  an  ofieoce, 
by  making  an  excuse  iniaToroftbe 
oireiider ;  as  when  an  act  of  theft  is 
puUiutcd  by  considering  the  startii^ 
condition  of  the  thief. 

If  a  jealou*  man  oaee  findt  a  ftthe  gitm  fit 
upon  ai:jr  >tugle  action,  he  qukfclj-  saspccts  sB 

tlie  rest. 


Tlip  waKin-;  tears  stood  readjr  for . 

And  now  thej  fluw  to  rarnith  the  CJse  uii 


A  manN  bodflT  defrcts  sbonid  riv«  kta  ccn- 
siflii  to  exert  a  noble  aplrittaDd  topaiUate  ihoM 
imperfectioiM  which  are  noC  In  his  power.  hjriksK 
perfections  which  are.  AaMM.% 

GLOssAUY,  V.  Dictionanj. 

GLOW,  V.  Fire. 

TO  GLUT,  V.  To  satisfy. 


CNM>LY. 


GOLD. 


nt 


1KB,   DIVniB,    HEAVBI9LY. 

DUKE  bespeaks  its  own  mean- 
I  tike  God,  or  after  the  manner 

i. 

/INE,  in  Latin  divinut  from 

or  Deut,  signifies  appertuning 

AVENLY,or  HEAVENLIKE, 
wfike  or  appertaining  to  heaven. 
fSke  is  a  more  expressive,  but 
iminaD  term  than  divine:  the 
r  u  used  onlj  as  an  epithet  of 
■r  praise  for  an  individual ;  di" 
m  j^uerally  employed  for  that 
appertiuns  to  a  superior  being, 
jnctioo  from  that  which  is  hu- 

Beoevolence  is  a  godlike  pro- 
!  tin  Divine  image  is  stamped 
littttnres  of  man,  whence  the 
I  called  by  Milton  *  the  human 
)J8!m-'  As  divine  is  opposed  to 
1, 10  b  heavenly  to  eartiily :  the 
ff  Being  distinguishes  the  Creator 
ill  other  beings ;  but  a  heavenly 
deootes  the  angels  or  inhabitants 
MS,  in  disdnction  from  earthly 
>  or  the  inhabitants  of  earth.  A 
I  infloence  is  to  be  sought  for 
y  prayer  to  the  Giver  of  sdl  good 
;  imt  a  heavenly  temper  may 
loired  by  a  steady  contemplation 
^oenly  things,  and  an  abstraction 
those  which  are  earthly :  the 
tfwill  is  the  foundation  of  all 

law  and  obligation;  heavenly 
re  the  fruit  of  all  our  labors  in 
irthly  course. 

ttat  made  as  wiih  mch  large  ditoosne, 
( hflfvfe  ftod  after,  gave  at  doC 
lyabUltj  aod  godlike  reaaoa, 
in  w  ana»*d.  Shaupkaas. 

hUwteot  read  thy  eomedin, 
via  thote  slaawt  looks  may  fiod 
lli  fKarn'd,  or  paoes  of  hfs  miod  ; 
Hk  hdp  of  ao  divine  an  art, 
ire  flew  and  dreas  his  nobkr  part. 

Waiuou 

» afau !  It  does  not  know  Itself; 

la,  valo  oian !  woald  with  hia  sbort-UB*d 

plamoMt 

I  tke  voat  abjii  of  heavenly  jostiee. 

Daysn. 

GODLY,    BIGHTBOUS. 

>DLY  is  a  contraction  of  godlike 

odlike). 

5HTE0US    signifies    conform- 

o  right  or  truth. 

tse  epithets  are    both  used  in 


a  spiritqal  tense,  mad  cannot,  with* 
out  ^n  indecorous  a£Gectation  of  reli- 
gion, be  introduced  into  any  other  dis- 
course than  that  which  is  proiieriy 
spiritual.  Godiineit,  in  the  atrict 
sense,  is  that  outwaid  deptntment 
whidi  characteiiies  a  heavenly  temper ; 
prayer,  readuig  of  the  Scriptures,  pub- 
lic worship,  and  every  religions  act, 
enters  into  the  signification  of  godH- 
neu,  which  at  the  same  time  supposes 
a  temper  of  nund,  not  only  to  aelijght 
in,  but  to  profit  by  such  exercises  i 
righieoHtneH  on  the  other  hand  com- 
prehends Christian  morality,  in  dis- 
tinction from  that  of  the  heathen  or 
unbeliever;  a  righteous  man  does 
right,  pot  onljr  because  it  is  righii 
but  beOHise  it  is  agreieable  to  the  will 
of  his  Blaker,  and  the  example  of  his 
RedeeoBer:  rilgtooHfneii  is  therefore 
to  gpdUnett  h%  the  effect,  to  the  cause. 
Thegqdfy  man  goes  to  the  sanctoarf, 
and  oj  converse  vrith  his  Maker  assi- 
milates all  his  affections  to  the  dui^ 
ractej"  of  that  Being  whom  he  wor- 
ships ;  when  he  leaves  the  sanctuary 
he  proves  the  efficacy  of  his  god/imui 
by  his  righteoMi  converse  with  his 
felbw  creatures.  It  is  easy  however 
for  men  to  mistake  the  means  for  the 
end,  and  to  rest  with  godliness  without 
righteousness^  as  too  many  are  apt  to 
do  who  seem  to  make  their  whole  duty 
to  oonsbt  in  an  attention  to  religions 
observances,  and  in  the  indulgence  of 
extravagant  feelings. 

It  halb  been  the  great  deripi  of  Hie  deffl  and 
Ui  iMtfMWvti  Ib  all  asee  to  aaApraiiae  nHgioa, 
biy  BBak^  an  wilHsippy  srfratloa  aad  difene 
betweee  gndMnmend laofaUty.  BullHw^ot 
deceive  oaadTca;  thia  waa  aliraya  rellffoii,  ud 
the  eoodttloa  ef  oar  acceptance  wMi  OmC»  tm 
to  Iw like  OedlB  pvMy  Md  MfiaeM, 

TOMISOV. 


GOLD,  OOLDBH. 

These  terms  are  both  employed  as 
epithets,  but  GOLD  is  tiie  substantive 
used  in  composition,  and  GOLDEN 
the  adjecuve,  in  oitiinary  use.  The 
former  is  strictly  applied^  to  the  metal 
of  which  the  thin^  is  made,  as  a  gold 
cup,  or  a  goid  com ;  but  the  latter  to 
whatever  appertains  to  gold,  whether 
properiy  or  figuratively :  as  the  golden 
uoo,  the  golden  cruwn,  the  gol^ts 
age,  or  a  golden  harvest. 

cioxj^BK,  v.  Gold. 
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GOOD. 


GOOD,    GOODNESS. 

GOODy  which  under  di0ereht  forms 
runs  through  all  the  northern  lan- 
guagesy  aud  has  a  great  affinity  to  the 
Greek  ayoBo^^  is  supposed  by  Adelung 
to  be  derived  from  tne  Latm  gaudeOf 
Greek  ynfitf,  and  Hebrew  chada. 

Good  and  GOODNESS  are  ab- 
stract terms,  drawn  from  the  same 
word ;  the  former  to  denote  the  thing 
that  is  good,  the  latter  the  inherent 
good  property  of  a  thing.  All  good 
comes  from  God,  whose  goodness  to- 
wards his  creatures  is  unbounded. 

The  good  we  do  is  determined  by 
the  tendency  of  the  action ;  but  our 
goodness  in  doing  it  is  determined  by 
the  motive  of  our  actions.  Good  is 
of  a  two-fold  nature,  physical  and 
moral,  and  is  opposed  to  evil;  good- 
ness is  applicable  either  to  the  dis- 
position of  moral  agents  or  the  qua- 
lities of  inanimate  objects ;  it  is  op- 
posed to  badness.  By  the  order  of 
JProvidence  the  most  horrible  con- 
vulsions are  made  to  bring  about 
good;  the  goodness  or  badness  of 
any  fruit  depends  upon  its  fitness  to 
be  enjoyed. 
Each  form*d  for  all,  promotM  through  private 

care 
The  paUk  good,  and  jutUj  takes  ita  diare. 

Jemtm*. 

The  reigoiog  error  of  his  lift;  was,  that  Sa%-age 
mistook  the  love  for  the  practice  of  virtue,  and 
was  indeed  not  so  much  a  good  man  as  tliefHeiid 
of  goodness.  Johxson. 

GOOD,  BENEFIT,  ADVANTAGB. 

GOOD  is  an  abstract  universal 
term,  which  in  its  unlimited  sense 
comprehends  every  thing  that  can  be 
conceived  of,  as  suited  in  all  its  parts 
to  the  end  proposed.  In  this  sense 
BENEFIT  and  ADVANTAGE,  as 
well  as  utility,  service,  profit,  &c. 
are  all  modifications  oi  good ;  but  the 
term  good  hns  likewise  a  limited  ap- 
plication, which  brings  it  to  a  just 
point  of  comparison  with  the  other 
terms  here  chosen  :  the  common  idea 
which  allies  these  words  to  each  other 
is  that  of  good  as  it  respects  a  parti- 
cular object.  Good  is  here  employed 
indefinitely ;  benefit  and  advantage 
are  spedned  by  some  collateral  cir- 
cumstances, (jood  is  done  without 
reganl  to  the  person  who  does  it,  or 
him  to  whom  it  is  done ;  but  benefit 


has  always  respect  to  the  relatjY«  con- 
dition of  the  giver  and  receiver,  who 
must  be  both  specified.  Hence  we 
say  of  a  charitable  man,  that  be  does 
much  goody  or  that^he  bestows  benefit 
upon  this  or  that  individual.  In  like 
manner,  when  speaking  uf  particolir 
communities  or  society  at  large,  w« 
noay  say  that  it  is  for  the  good  of  so- 
ciety or  for  the  good  of  mankind  that 
every  one  submits  to  the  sacnfice  of 
some  portion  of  his  natural  libertr; 
but  it  IS  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poorer  orders  that  the  charitably  dis- 
posed employ  so  much  time  and  moMy 
m  giving  them  instmction. 

Good  is  limited  to  do  mode  or 
manner,  no  condition  of  the  persoo 
or  the  thing;  it  is  applied  indiscriiiii- 
nately:  beneft  is  more  particofady 
applicable  to  the  external  drcmn- 
stances  of  a  person,  as  to  his  health, 
his  improvement,  his  pecuniary  ood- 
dition,  and  the  like;  it  is  likewise 
confined  in  its  application  to  penoni 
only :  we  may  counsel  another  for 
his  good,  although  we  do  not  counsel 
him  for  his  benefit ;  but  we  labor  for 
the  benefit  of  another  when  we  set 
apart  for  him  the  fruits  of  our  labor: 
exercise  is  always  attended  with  some 
good  to  all  persons ;  it  is  of  p:uticular 
benefit  to  those  who  are  of  a  lethargic 
habit :  an  indiscreet  zeal  does  more 
harm  than  good  to  the  cause  of  reli- 
eion;  a  patient  cannot  expect  todeiive 
benefit  from  a  medicine  when  be  coun- 
teracts its  effects. 

Good  is  mostly  employed  for  some 
positive  and  direct  good  ;  advmtiige 
for  an  adventitious  and  indirect  good : 
the  good  is  that  which  would  be  good 
to  all ;  the  advantage  is  that  which  is 
partially  good,or  good  only  in  particular 
cases :  it  is  ^ood  for  a  man  to  exert 
his  talents ;  it  is  an  advantage  to  him 
if  in  addition  to  his  own  efibrts  be 
has  the  support  of  friends :  it  ma/ 
however  frequently  happen  that  be 
who  has  the  most  advantages  denvei 
the  least  good:  talents,  persoo, 
voice,  powerful  interest,  a  pleasing 
address,  are  all  advantages;  but  dier 
may  produce  evil  instead  of  ^oorf  if  thej 
are  not  directed  to  the  right  puipose. 

Oar  preteot  fvotf  tbe  mj  tuk  fa  nude. 
To  earowperior  bUn  whea  tfato  ihall  IhdP. 


300DNATURE. 


GOODS. 
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eodovcd  by  BttUtt  with 
iTiMj  or  aonl  okllntioa,  Umj  cosld 
^  fkoai  nratatlM.  Blaib. 

ut  of  mrBorj  !■  the  art  of  attsntion. 
B  iwd  whb  mmA  mdrantagt  who  !■ 
plMNM  to  efseoale  hk  mind. 

Joiimoa. 

uuovKf  V.  Goodnature. 

ATURB,  GOODHUMOUR. 

INATI^RE  and  GOOD- 
'R  both  imply  the  distposition 
and  be  pleased;  out  the 
I  habitual  and  peimanent, 
*  it  temporary  and  partial: 
ff  lies  in  the  nature  and  frame 
nd;  the  latter  in  the  state  of 
ours  or  spirits.  A  good- 
nan  recommends  himself  at 
ht  his  goodnature :  a  good- 
f  man  recommends  himself 
rly  as  a  companion :  good- 
iplays  itself  by  a  readiness 
kma  offices ;  goodhumour  is 
nostly  to  the  ease  and  cheer- 
r  one's  outward  deportment 
3onverse  :  goodnature  is  apt 
ilty  of  weuk  compliances  : 
ur  is  apt  to  be  succeeded  by 
seevishness  and  depression. 
ire  is  applicable  only  to  the 
of  the  individual;  good- 
nay  be  said  of  a  whole  corn- 
is  a  mark  of  goodnature  in 
ho  will  not  disturb  the  good- 
f  the  company  be  is  in,  by 
the  affront  that  is  offered 
Bother. 


ed,  however  nnaccouotable  the 

it  appear  at  ar>t  si^bt,  that  good' 

•a  onentiaJ  qoalitj  In  a  aatirht. 

Adduon. 

'Irftl  nid  **  He  that  did  not  hate 
«  loTC  M»vlu^*'  he  was  in  pt^fect 
r.  Addison. 

-OFFICE,  V.  Benefit. 
s,  V.  Commodity. 

FURNITURE,  CHATTELS, 

VEABLES,  EFFECTS. 

ese  terms  are  applied  to  such 
belong  to  an  individual :  the 
is  the  most  p^eneral,  both  in 
application;  all  the  rest  are 

rrURE  comprehends  all 
1  ^oods  ;  wherefore  in  rejjard 
lividual,  supposing  the  house 
n  all  he  has,  the  general  is 


put  for  the  spedfic  term,  as  when  one 
speaks  of  a  person's  moving  hit 
GOODS  for  his  JurnUvre :  but  in 
the  strict  sense  goodt  comprehends 
more  than  /umi^iire,  including  not 
only  that  which  is  adapted  for  the  do* 
mestic  purposes  of  a  /amily,  but  also 
every  tning  which  is  of  ivlue  to  a 
person :  the  chain  and  tables  are  a 
part  of  Jwmiture;  papers,  books, 
and  money,  aie  induoeti  among  the 
goodt:  it  is  obvious  therefore  that 
goodSf  even  in  its  mosi  limited  sense, 
is  of  wider  import  than/HmUure, 

CHATTELS,  which  is  probably 
changed  from  cattte,  is  a  term  not  in 
ordinary  use,  but  still  sufficiently  em* 
ployed  to  deserve  notice.  ThecAo^ 
telM  comprehends  that  species  of  goodg 
which  is  in  a  special  manner  separated 
firom  one's  person  and  house;  a  man's 
cattle,  hit  implementt  of  husbandry, 
the  alienable  rightt  which  he  hat  in 
land  or  buildings,  are  all  comprehended 
under  ekatteU :  hence  the  propriety  of  * 
the  expression  to  seiie  a  man  s  go(MU 
and chatteiSgBM  denoting  the disixitable 
property  which  he  bus  about  nis  per- 
son or  at  a  distance.  MOVEABLES 
comprehends  all  the  other  terms  in  the 
limited  applicatioii  to  propertjr,  as  far 
as  it  admits  of  beint;  removed  from 
one  place  to  the  other ;  it  is  opposed 
either  to  fixtures,  when  speakius  of 
furniture^  or  to  land  as  contrasted  to 
goods  and  ckattelt, 

EFFECTS  is  a  term  of  nearly  as 
extensive  a  signification  as  goodSf  but 
not  so  extensive  an  application : 
whatever  a  roan  has  that  is  of  any 
supposed  value,  or  convertable  into 
money,  is  entitled  his  goodt;  what- 
ever a  man  has  that  can  effect,  pro- 
duce,  or  bring  forth  money  by  sale,  is 
entitled  his  effects :  goods  therefore  is 
applied  only  to  that  which  a  man  has 
at  his  own  disposal ;  effects  more  pco- 
perly  to  that  which  is  left  at  the  disposal 
of  others.  A  man  makes  a  sale  ot  his 
goods  on  his  removal  from  any  place ; 
his  creditors  or  executors  take  care  of 
hi«(  effects  either  on  his  bankruptcy  or 
decease :  goods,  in  this  case,  is  sel- 
dom employed  but  in  the  limited  tense 
of  what  IS  removeable;  hut  effects  in- 
cludes every  thing  personal,  freehold, 
and  copyhold. 

Now  I  icive  9p  my  ibof  ud  dhpow  of  tH  m^ 
poatkal  g—i»  it  osct;  I 
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Ilat  tWi  v«bHe  wMlil  pl#«iir  to  ««k»  iktm  In  the 
fr«M,  and  thai  nr«*rj  boUy  would  turn  over  what 
te  do*^  nor  like.  Pjuob. 

Co  isi'l*  rins  ih-«t  >our  hnum,  yonr  phce  a»d 
/ii niWwrr,  ar**  lof -iuinblr  to  j«>»ir  qoali'jr,  I 
coacittf^  th»t  jnur  rxp^-TG  oiighi  to  br  p^lncfd 
to  iWo-thi'dH  of  TfNir  (f«tii^.  Wkvtwobtu.  ' 

'HiferaB  b^  no  ifnuht  hnt  tlut  nurfmbteti^ 
0tmf  hlatl  kn'<>-ni*  h  otw-r  appntpniiMl  tiram  tin* 
ye'iniii*'oi  yuh«i  4iit-4l  »<>il.  B-  *chnoutim 

Tbf*  lav*  of  b4nkriipi<>y  compel  tli  •  bi-  hnipt 
ia  tUe  up  all  hU  rffetU  to  ibe uw** of  tV*- t*n>iitofB 
Without  aujr  conce^loirtJ.  IIi.ack«toii8. 

GOODS,  POSSE:»SIO>\S,    PRO- 
PERTY. 

All  these  terms  ure  applicable  to 
such  thiiiji^si  aft  are  the  iiicaii:^  ot'enjoy- 
bicut ;  l>ut  the  fumier  teroi  respects 
the  direct  quality  dI'  produciiijc  «»- 
joyinent,  the  luitcr  two  have  regard 
tn  the  subject  of  the  oiijoymeiit :  we 
ccujsider  GOODS  a»  they  are  real  or 
imapiiary,  ad.iptt'd  or  not  adapted 
for  the  pruducintL  of  real  happiue<>s ; 
thobe  who  abound  in  the  f^muU  o( 
this  world  are  not  alwav^  the  hap- 
piest:  POSSKSSiONS  Lnu>t  be  re- 
garded us  they  ure  lasting  or  teiu- 
por.iry  ;  ho  who  is  anxious  for  earthly 
pas*i'xsioH)i  toi<;etii  that  they  ure  but 
transitory  uud  de|>€ndant  upon  a  thou- 
sand contin^encie;) :  PROPEK'i'V  is 
to  be  considered  as  it  is  legal  or  illegal, 
just  or  ullju^t ;  those  who  are  anxious 
for  >{rcat  proper  it/  are  not  ultvay»  scru- 
pulous about  the  means  by  which  it  is 
to  be  obtained. 

llie  purity  of  a  man's  Christian 
character  is  in  danger  from  an  over- 
^vcaning  uttachnient  to  earthly  goods; 
BO  wise  n>an  will  l>oast  the  multitude 
of  his  poa^^ionSf  when  he  reflects 
that  if  they  do  not  leave  him,  the 
time  is  not  lar  distant  when  he  must 
leave  them;  the  validity  of  one's  clniiu 
to  proper t  If  which  comes  hy  iuhe- 
ritauce  is  better  founded  than  any 
other. 

The  vofldlinir  attacbm  Wtuteit  wholly  to 
what  be  reckoDB  the  oftl>  aulid  gnads,  thv  po«- 
sesti^n  of  tithn  and  Influrncp.  Olaia. 

While  woiiillj  iWD  enlaij^e  thfir  potiteMHong^ 
«nd  oxtBBd  tbHi  coniu'xiors,  tbrjr  imaglo«  thej 
are  rtrmglbenlBK  thennel? o.  Blaib. 

TO  GOVEBN9    RULE,    REGU- 

GOVERN,    in  French  pfmverner, 
Iiatin  puberno,  Greek  »bS»{»««. 
RULE  and   &EGULATE  sig^iify 


to  bring  under  a  rmU,  or  make  by 
rule. 

Ilie  exercise  of  authority  enten 
m(»re  or  less  into  the  siKniticatioo  of 
these  terms ;  but  to  govern  implies 
the  exercise  likewise  of  jadgemeot 
and  knowledge. 

To  rufe  implies  rather  the  onqoft- 
liRed  exercise  of  .power,  the  maiiqg 
the  will  the  rule  ;  a  kiup  gattrnik  his 
people  by  menus  of  wi^e  laws  and  aa 
upright  administration :  a  despot 
rulea  over  a  nation  accordiq^  to  nis 
arburnry  decision ;  if  he  have  no  piift- 
ciple  his  rule  becomes  an  oppresitiv 
tyranny  :  of  Robespierre,  it  has  beea 
said,  t)iat  if  he  did  not  know  how  10 
govern t  he  aimed  at  least  at  ruling, 

1'hese  terms  are  applied  either  to 
persons  or  things  :  persons  govern  or 
rttfe  others  ;  or  they  govern,  rule,  or 
rcfiulute  thint^. 

In  regard  to  perv)Ds,  gattrn  is  al- 
ways in  a  good  sense,  but  ruU  is 
sometimes  taken  in  a  bad  sense;  it  if 
naturally  associat«*d  with  an  abase  of 
power:  to  govern  is  so  perfectly  dis- 
cretionary, that  we  speak  of  gtnenh 
in£  ourselves ;  but  we  speak  only  of 
rti/i//^' others:  nothinc;  can  be  mora 
lamentable  than  to  be  ruled  by  one 
who  does  not  know  how  to  govern 
himself:  it  is  the  business  of  a  nun 
to  ruU  his  house  by  keeping  all  its 
members  in  due  subjection  to  his  au« 
thnnty;  it  is  the  duty  of  a  person  to 
ru/c  thor>e  who  are  under  him  in  sU 
matters  wherein  they  are  incompeteDt 
to  govern  themselves. 

To  govern  neces>urily  supposes  the 
adopt itm  of  judicious  means  ;  bat 
ruling  is  conlined  to  00  means  but 
such  as  will  obtain  the  end  of  subject- 
ing the  will  of  one  to  that  of  another; 
a  woman  is  said  to  rule  by  obeyiiij^; 
an  artful  and  imperious  woman  will 
have  recourse  to  various  stratagems  to 
elude  the  power  to  which  she  ought  to 
submit,  and  render  it  subservient  to 
her  (jwn  purposes. 

In  applictitioii  to  thing^fgoivem  and 
rule  admit  of  a  similar  distinctioo: 
a  minister  governs  the  state,  and  a 
pilot  governs  the  vessel;  the  move- 
ments of  the  machine  are  in  both 
cusc.<;  directed  by  tlie  exercise  of  the 
judgement ;  a  person  rules  the  time», 
seasons,  fashions,  and  the  like;  it  it 
an  act  of  Ute  individual  will*    Rtgur" 
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ipfld«t  of  ^^tmriitii^  simply 
Btnt;  tb#  word  it  applicabie 
•f  ninor  aKHnent,  where  the 
Mthnritj  is  not  so  iw^uisite : 
lu  the  aUkirs  of  a  nation,  or 
ody  where  greet  interests  are 
;  w«  regulate  the  ooacems  of 
dwd,  or  we  regutaie  in  cases 
mI  Onkroroonwenience  only  is 
Is  so  Hkewite  in  regard  to  onr- 
)  gtfoem  oor  passions  but  we 
oar  auctions.  They  are  all 
Med  to  denote  the  acts  of  cun- 
nMiy  but  by  a  figure  of  persooi- 
imy  may  be  applied  to  inani- 
inoral  objects :  the  price  of 
Mt/t  gotems  the  price  of  an- 
mfvemn  the  seller  in  his  de- 
wiioo  and  caprice  rule  the 
or  particular  fashions  ruie  ; 
df  one  dock  regulatet  that  of 


vtff  fltotlon  tftkp  In  birthf 

r,  tnm  dvll  elndt  of  e«ftli  f 
•pirit  lodeM  wHbfn, 
Tmt  all  Um  bodily  B.tcbiM.  JBitm. 

•li  a  ikctioiM  iMod  af  rf>e, 
ffcAMB  wlwn,thmtelvet  arrfrer; 
■JMlirrat^  peniil  ttatotMclrav; 
lit  poor,  and  rich  mm  rule  the  law  ; 
HftjnMtt  Co  Ike  throne.  GoLuaarra. 

tfcafliti  bj  tarw.  bfa  boMwa  rmtd, 
r  wratb,  and  nov  b>  reaion  cool*d. 

Pore. 


of  aioral  irood  and  evil  bo 
on  tbe  brnrt  of  man.  It  la  not  of 
*ar  to  reguiate  bis  life.  Bt4ia. 

NMBNT,    ADM1N1STRA« 
TION. 

ihese  terras  may  he  employed 

designate  the  act  of  GO- 
iG    and    ADMIMSTEfl- 

the  persons  tiuverning  and 
rmg.    III  both  cases  govern' 

a  more  extensive  meaning 
inisirotion  :  the  government 
Bwry  exercise  of  authority  ; 
nrntratum  implies  only  that 
of  autlMirity  which  consists 
[  the  laws  or  will  of  another 
bem^  when  we  speak  of  the 
niy  as  it  respects  the  persons, 

the  whole  body  ot  consti- 
horities;  and  the  adminU^ 
only  that  part  which  puts 
Lion  the  intentions  of  the 
M  government  of  a  country 
may  remain  unaltered,  while 
mirdtimi  andergoes  many 


changes:  ft  is  the  bosiness  of  tha 
gaoernmeia  to  mak0  treaties  of  peace 
and  war;  and  witboot  a  gosenmeni 
it  is  impomible  fer  any  people  to  ne- 
gotiate :  it  is  the  business  of  the  «!- 
minittratiimto  ddmmitterjmtiest  to 
regohite  the  finances,  and  to  <Hreet  all 
the  complicated  concerns  of  a  mition; 
without  an  mbninUinahm  all  poUte 
business  would  be  at  a  stand. 

OooenMM»r  la  aa  ait  abunj  dto 
of  aa  ordlaaiy  faalaa. 

Wbac  af«  wo  to  do  If  tba 


In  tnallar  of  aa  latlaSMa  warid.  miA  Ha 
admlniitrmtttn  ^itemmeni  tkera  canfodai 
bj  tbo  FaAfV  «f  fpfrlf^  partkalan  occor  wldS 
appMTii 


GOVERNMBNT,   CONSTITCrricm* 

GOVERNMENT  is  here  as  »  the 
fisrmer  artide  (v>  GooemmeiO)  ikb 
generic  term;  CONSTITUTION  the 
specific.  Oentrwenl  impliee  gene- 
rally  the  act  of  gemming  or  eiM^ 
cisiiig  authetity  under  any  form  what- 
ever;  coaKiMisii  implies  anyceMif^ 
tnUd  or  filed  form  of  gavernwmnit 
we  may  hmre  a  f^Mnuaeii^  witboot  o 
eoasli^ailiefi-;  we  cannot  bave  a  cois- 
jfifafum  without  a  gooermmni,  la 
the  first  formation  of  sodety  goaens* 
ment  was  pUced  in  the  hamis  of  indw 
viduals  wno  eserdsed  authurity  ao- 
cording  to  discretion  rather  than  any 
fixed  rtile  or  law :  here  then  was  ge* 
vemment  without  a  coiiil j/aTieii ;  m 
time  and  esperience  pruved  the  necea* 
sity  of  eome  established  form,  and  the 
wisdom  of  enlightened  men  disco- 
vered the  advantages  and  dbadvan- 
tages  of  diSerent  forms,  g^/oemmeni 
in  everv  coimtry  essooMd  a  more  de- 
finite Htiape^  and  became  the  coneiim 
tution  of  the  coontry ;  hence  then  the 
onion  of  gatemmeni  and  cmurifitfieii. 
Governments  are  divided  by  political 
writers  into  threeclasses,  roonard^cal, 
aristocratic,  and  rspoblkan:  bat 
these  three  general  forms  have  beea 
adopted  with  soch  wariations  and  mo« 
dificattons  as  to  render  the  eomtiiutUm 
of  sveiy  coontry  eomething  peculiar 
to  itself. 

Political  squabblers  have  alwaye 
chosen  to  cooeider  government  in  ita 
limited  sense  as  including  only  the  su- 
preme or  execQttve  aothmrity,  and  the 
conttitiUkmwk  thotwYadnmiNtw^^ 
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the  authority  of  the  people ;  but  thii 
is  only  a  forced  application  of  a  gen^ 
ml  term  to  serve  the  purposes  of 
party.  ConttittUioRf  according  to  its 
real  Bignification,  does  not  a)nvey  the 
idea  of  the  source  of  power  any  more 
than  gwernment ;  the  conUiiuiion 
may  with  as  much  pn^priety  be  funned 
or  conaituUd  by  the  monarch  as  go- 
vernment is  exercised  by  the  roouarcli ; 
and  of  this  we  may  be  assured,  that 
what  is  to  l>e  ftinned  specifically  by 
sny  person  or  persons  so  us  to  become 
constituted  must  be  framed  by  some- 
thing more  authoritative  than  a  rubble. 
The  eanxtitution  may,  as  I  have  before 
observed,  be  the  work  of  time,  for 
most  of  the  cowiUutions  in  Europe, 
whether  republican  or  monarchical,  are 
indebted  to  time  and  the  natural 
course  of  events  fur  their  establish- 
ment;  but  in  our  own  country  the 
case  has  been  so  far  different  that  by 
the  wisdom  and  humanity  of  those  in 
fovernment  or  power,  a  conHitution 
has  been  expressly  formed,  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  English  nation  from  all 
others.  Hence  the  word  constitution 
is  applied  by  distinction  to  the  Eng- 
lish n)rm  of  governt/ienl ;  and  since 
this  constitution  has  happily  secured 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people 
by  salutary  laws,  a  vulgar  error  has 
arisen  that  the  constitution  is  the 
work  of  the  people,  and  by  a  natural 
consequence  it  is  maintained  that  the 
people,  if  they  are  not  satisfied  with 
their  constitutiouy  have  the  right  of 
introducing  changes ;  a  dangerous  er- 
ror which  cannot  be  combated  with 
too  much  stead  fast  iiL>ss.  It  must  be 
obvious  to  all  wlio  reflect  on  this  sub- 
ject that  the  constitution^  as  far  us  it 
It  assignable  to  the  elTorts  of  any  man 
or  set  of  men,  was  never  the  work  of 
tlie  people,  but  of  the  government  or 
those  who  held  the  supitMiie  power. 

This  view  of  the  matter  is  calculated 
to  lessen  the  jealousies  of  the  people 
towards  their  government ,  and  to 
abate  that  overweauing  complacency 
with  which  they  are  apt  to  look  upon 
themselves,  and  their  own  imaginary 
work ;  for  it  is  irapossiblc  but  that 
thev  must  regard  with  a  more  dis- 
pasVionate  eye  tlic  iiossessors  of 
power  \%hcn  they  ste  thuUM-lves  in- 
debted to  those  ill  power  for  tlie  most 
admirable  constitution  ever  framed. 


The  eondiiuiioH  is  in  danger,  is  tb 
watch-word  of  a  party  who  want  to 
increase  the  power  of  the  people ;  bat 
every  one  who  is  acquainted  with  hi^ 
tory,  and  remembers  that  before  the 
constitution  was  fully  formed  it  wai 
the  people  who  overturned  the  f  owr»- 
mentf  will  perceive  that  mucA  more 
is  to  be  apprehended  by  tlirowing  any 
weight  into  the  scale  of  the  popnlir 
side  of  governmeutf  than  by  streogtb- 
ening  the  hands  of  the  esecative  ^p- 
vemment.    The  constUulum  of  Eng- 
land has  anived  at  the  acme  of  hamaa 
perfection;  it  ensures  to  every  mn 
as  much  as  he  can  wish ;  it  deprits 
no  man  of  what  he  can  consistently 
with  the  public  peace  expect ;  it  \m 
within  itself  adequate  powers  (or  oo^ 
recting  every  evil  and  abuse  as  it  any 
arise,  and  is  fully  competent  to  mike 
such  modifications  of  its  own  poven 
as    the   circumstances    may  reaoire; 
Every  good  citizen  tlierefore  will  be 
contented  to  leave  the  gavq'nmnt  of 
the  country  in  the  hands  of  those  con- 
stituted authorities  as  they  at  prefcot 
exist,  full^  assured  that  if  they  hare 
not  the  wisdom  and  the  power  to  meet 
every  exigency,  the  evil   will  not  be 
diminished  by  making  the  people  o« 
legislators. 

Fntf  govemmeHtt  bare  eommRtcd  ativ  b- 
(TAnt  act!  of  tynoaj  thmn  the  monM. 
putk  fovernmenta  vhich  we  have 


Th4*  ph^-ftkian  of  the  atate  who.  Ml 
«Uh  Uie  carp  of  dMemperv,  mndtttaJtm 
neracp  couttitutiotu^  ought  Co  ahov 

powers.  « 


GRACEy    FAVOR. 

GRACE,  in  French  grace,  Um 
gratia,  comes  from  graius  kiad,  be- 
cause a  grace  results  from  porekindoea 
independently  of  the  merit  of  the  it* 
ceiver;  but  ^tAVOU  is  that  which  ii 
granted  voluntarily  and  without  bop 
of  recompence  independently  of  el 
obligation. 

Grace  is  never  used  but  in  nprf 
to  those  who  have  offended  and  wb 
themselves  liable  to  punishnentf 
favor  is  employed  for  actual  pxA. 
An  act  of  grace  is  employed  to  deHOte 
that  act  of  the  government  by  which  in- 
solvent debtors  are  released ;  hutotke^ 
wise  the  term  is  in  most  frequent  me 
among  Christians  to  denote  that  oM^ 
ciful  influence  which  God  exerte  ever 
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i  olMvoithy  ermUum  from  the 
goodness  of  bis  Divine  nature  i 
lis  special  grace  that  we  attri- 
ery  good  feeling  by  which  we 
rented  from  connnitting  sin  f 
m  futar  is  employed  indis- 
',^T  with  regard  to  man  or  his 
:  ,tii08e  who  are  in  power  have 
AbM  opportunity  of  conferring 
^t  all  we  receive^  at  the 
f  OUT  Maker  must  be  acknow- 
fei  •  fivor.  The  Divbie  grace 
al^j  indispensable  for  men  as 
(  tae  Diyinefovor  is  perpe- 
ntssary  for  men  as  his  crea- 
Qpeadant  upon  him  for  every 

aHM  wtfvH  Bod  could  obttln, 
§imt9,  my  fanm  lUte^  ho  v  loon 
4|M  nnl  hlih  Cboaf  hts  ?       Miltom. 

■M  !■  wMljr  tht  CfORtwe  of  Che  world. 
hMj/kwr,  Blair. 


^RACB,    CHARM. 

CR  is  altogether  corporeal; 
II  is  either  corporeal  or  men- 
I  grace  qualifies  the  action  of 
ly;  the  charm  is  an  inherent 
tn  the  body  itself.  A  lady 
6miceSf  and  walks  with  grace  ; 
nms  of  her  person  are  equal  to 
'heirmmd. 


b  ■MChod  of  life  particularly  qq«lUled 
latwUoa,  of  vhleb  Im  knew  liow  to 

■  IkO  frOMf .  JOBM0Jf« 

fo  Mfrtbe  the  nvHebmiC. 


VUL,    COMELT9  Ef'SGANT. 

iACEFUL  figure  is  rendered 
the  deportment  of  the  body. 
[£LY  figure  has  that  in  itself 
leases  the  eye.  Gracefulneu 
torn  nature,  improved  by  art; 
tti  is  mostly  the  work  of  nature. 
•iible  to  acquire  gracrfulnes$ 
lid  of  the  dancing  master,  but 
mefy  form  we  are  indebted  to 
odad  by  circumstances.  Grace 
ality  pleasing  to  the  eye  ;  but 
iNcEy  from  the  Latin  eli^Of 
select  and  choice,  is  a  quality 
bar  nature,  that  inspires  aJmi<- 
eUgani  is  applicable,  like 
if  to  the  motion  of  the  body, 
eemefyf  to  the  person,  and  is 
d  in  its  meauine  also  to  the 
jid  even  to  the  dress.  A  per^ 
jp  is  graceful ;  his  air  or  his 
w^vfekgant;  xh»  grace  q^ 


an  action  lies  chiefly  in  its  adapMuioa 
to  the  occasion. 

Grace  is  in  some  degree  a  relative 
Quality ;  tha  gracefklmm  of  an  actioii 
depends  on  its  suitability  to  the  ooa^ 
sjon  :  elegance  is  a  positive  qiudity  ; 
it  is,  properly  speakii^  beauty  in  regaid 
to  the  extenor  of  the  person;  an  e^ 
gance  of  air  and  numner  b  the  ooa- 
seqnsooe  not  only  of  superior  birth  and 
station,  hot  also  of  superior  aataral 
endowments. 

Tbo Irrt ilrtio ipiMMdMri  Wr  «M  a  jmA^ 
graeqfiU  §nmmn  and  OMutlj  tlr,  bat  dMMi 
liiBrkhcrbsblttJkMlMd  evw  hmitmm  Im  M^ 


I«idaitk»aaaorpWMdM*«it  ttb 
tho  Moom  oTUi  foolb,  ui  veiy  iwiukBUo 
tbe  cMnaManti  of  USpenw. 

no  Mtwd  pngicM  of  the  vecia  of 

ffOM 


ia 
fte 


6RACBFUL,  V.  Becoming. 

GRACIOUS,   MERCIFUL,   KtRD, 

GRACIOUS,  when  compared  to 
MERCIFUL,  is  used  only  in  thani- 
ritaal  sense ;  the  latter  u  apnlicHBb 
to  theooodoct  of  man  as  well  as  of 
the  Deity. 

Grau  is  exerted  in  doing  good  to 
an  olject  that  has  merited  the  con- 
trary ;  aisrcy  is  exerted  in  withholdinc 
the  evil  which  has  been  merited.  God 
is  grackmi  to  his  creatures  in  afibnl- 
ing  them  not  only  an  opportnni^  to 
acuiress  him,  but  every  enooaragameot 
to  lay  open  their  wants  to  him ;  their 
unworthiness  and  sinfulness  are  not 
made  impediments  of  access  to  him. 
God  is  merc^ul  to  the  vilest  of  sin- 
ners, and  lends  an  ear  to  the  smalleat 
breath  of  rapentanoe ;  in  the  moment 
of  executing  vengeance  he  stops  hia 
arm  at  the  voice  of  supplication:  ha 
expects  the  same  atengr  to  be  ei^ 
tended  by  man  towards  his  ofiendiDg 
brother. 

Gractf  in  the  lofty  sense  in  whidh 
it  is  here  admitted,  cannot  with  pio- 

Eriety  be  made  the  attribute  of  any 
uman  bein^  however  elevated  his 
rank :  nothing  short  of  infinite  wi»» 
dom  as  well  as  goodness  can  be  sop* 
posed  capable  of  doing  good  to  of" 
fenders  without  producing  ultimate  eiil. 
Were  a  king  to  attempt  any  dbpfanf 
of  grace  by  bestowing  lavors  on  cit» 
^naki  bis  conduct  would  bii^i||[||ly 
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GRACIOUS. 


GRANDEUR. 


injariotis  to  individuals  as  well  as  the 
public  at  large,  and  call  down  upon 
nim  the  just  censure  of  all  good  men  -, 
hot  when  we  speak  of  the  Almighty 
as  dispensing  his  goods  to  sinners, 
and  even  courting  them  by  every  act 
of  endearment  to  lav  aside  their  sins, 
we  clearly  perceive  that  this  difference 
arises  from  the  infinite  disparity  be- 
tween him  and  us  ;  which  makes  that 
"  his  ways  are  not  our  ways,  nor  are 
his  thoughts  our  thoughts.  I  am  in- 
dined  therefore  to  tliink  that  in  our 
language  we  have  made  a  peculiarly 
just  distinction  between  grace  and 
merely  by  confining  the  former  to  the 
acts  of  the  Almighty,  and  applying 
the  latter  indiscriminately  to  botn ;  for 
it  is  obvious  that  tncrcy  as  for  as  it 
respects  the  suspension  of  punish- 
ment, lies  altogether  within  the  reach 
of  human  discretion. 

GraciouSf   when     compared     with 
KIND,  differs  principally  as   to  the 
station  of  tlie  persons  to  whom  it  is 
applied.     Gracious  is  altogether  con- 
fined to  superiors;  kind  is  indiscri- 
minately employed  for  superiors  and 
equals  :  a  king  gives  a  gracious  recep- 
tion to  the  nobles  who  are  presented 
to  him ;  one  friend  gives  a  kind  re- 
ception to  anotlier  by  whom  ho   is 
Tisited.    Gracious  is  a  term  in  peculiar 
use  at  court,  and  among  princes ;  it 
necessarily  supposes  a  voluntary  de- 
scent from  a  lofty  station,  to  put  one- 
self, for  the  time  being,  upon  a  level 
with  those  to  whom   one  speaks :  it 
comprehends,  therefore,  condescension 
in  manner,  affability  in  address.  Kind- 
ness is  a  domestic  virtue ;  it  is  found 
mostly  among  those  who  have  not  so 
much  ceremonial  to  dispense  with ;  it 
is  the  display  of  our  good  will  not 
only  in  the  manner,  but  in  the  action 
itself;  it  is  not  confined  to  the  tone  of 
the  voice,  the  gesture  of  the  b^idy,  or 
the  mode  of  expression ;  but  extends 
to  actual  services  in  the  closest  re- 
lations of  society  ;  a  master  is  kind 
to  his  servants  in  the  time  of  their 
sickness  ;  friends  who  are  kind  to  one 
another  nave  pcrpelual  opportunities 
of  displaying  their  kindness  in  ^nirious 
little  ofiices. 

He  Ward  ro/f-omi,  aad  ^raei^itslj/  deemed 
Mj  cronndf  to  be  rectorM,  my  (brmer  flockn  to 
ted.  DavoEir. 

S*  gracUtu  batk  God  beea  to  m,  that  ke 


fcnth  mid«  those  iMofft  to  fee  an  Ally 
aaterallj  tcad  to  our  MtdCy.  TtLU 

He  tkal^  ■vr«(/U 
Uotn  IW  bod  io  crael  Co  the  food.      Riu 

Love!  that  «»oald  all  ■«■  joit  aad  ttm 


Kind  to  tkenuelTei  acd  otbeti^  for  Uo 


Wai 


GRAND,  V,  Great. 
GRANDy  r.  Noble. 

GRANDKDR,    MAGMFICRNa 

GRANDEUR,  from  ^rsad, 
French  grande,  Latin  grandis,  ] 
babiy  from  yr  •:c  ancient,  becauss 
term  in  Latin  is  appli«l  mostly 
great  age,  and  afterwards  eitenle 
its  application  to  greatness  in  geai 
but  particularly  that  greatness  wl 
is  taken  in  the  good  sense. 

MAGNIFICENCE, in  Latin* 
nificentia,  from  magnus  and  fi 
signifies  made  on  a  large  scale. 

An  extensive  assemblage  of  stiik 

Sualities  in  the  eiLterior  cooidti 
16  common  signification  of  tb 
terms,  of  which  grandeur  is  the  m 
and  matinificence  the  species.  Mi 
nijictnce  cannot  eiList  withoot  gr^ 
dcur,  but  grandeur  exists  with 
magnificence  :  the  former  is  disi 
guishcd  from  the  latter  both  in  dfg 
and  in  application.  When  applied 
the  same  objects  they  differ  indegn 
magnificence  being  the  highest  deg 
o\' grandeur.  As  it  resi)ects  thest 
of  living,  grandeur  is  within  them 
of  suKiects ;  magnijicence  is  moi 
confincl  to  princes.  A  persim  is  s 
to  live  in  a  style  of  grandeur ,  « 
rises  above  the  common  level,  is 
the  number  of  his  servants,  the  q< 
lity  of  his  cquipuge,  and  the  siK 
his  establishment :  no  one  is  sud 
live  in  a  st\le  of  magnificence  w 
docs  not  surpass  the  grandeur  of  i 
cotemporarics.  Wealth,  such  as  6 
to  the  lot  of  many,  may  enable  fh 
to  display  grandeur;  but  nothi 
short  of  u  princely  fortune  gives  «t( 
a  title  or  a  capacity  to  aim  at  w 
nificence.  Grandeur  admits  of  c 
grees  and  modifications :  it  maj  d 
play  itself  in  various  wavs,  acoordi 
to  the  taste  of  the  individual ;  I 
magnificence  is  that  which  has  aires 
reached  the  highest  degree  of  SQ] 
riority  in  every  particular. 
Those  who  are  mmbitioiis  ftr  etrtl 


GREHFY. 


GRATUITOUS.       Ml 


NT  mm  wmnAy  in  a  tHiper  of 
l»  tmka  ft  just  Tiew  of  them* 
mtd  of  all  ttiin^  that  i  anomid 
ihmf  toiigpt  duit  there  b  anv 
above  this,  in  oompaiison  with 
kmfcs  into  insignificance  and 
MM.  The  gnmSemr  of  Euro- 
oocrts  is  lost  in  a  oompariflon 
ikm   wuignyieeHce   of  Eastern 


baoplicaUeto  the  works 
we  as  well  as  art,  of  mind  as 
■  matter;  mtignifieence  is  aito- 
'  the  eieatare  of  art.  A  stroc- 
a  epectacle,  an  entertainment, 
m  ikt,  raaj  be  grand  or  mag" 
It;  imt  a  scene,  a  prospect,  a 
^/liaBf  and  the  Uke,  is  grand^ 
twmgmijktni.' 

I  b  m  kM  of  grtmtewr  and  fewpec^ 
hBMWMrt  waA  mmt.  iMlpiUemoC  put  dT 
I  «iMf««r  to  fncurB  la  tka  IHCIe  dicte 
Aln<iHda«4BftiataBee.         Aooitox. 

wiM  «f  GUba  Jt  os«  of  tiMKo  cMtani 
|f.  Wiy^/lcriio  whkb  oakes  a  ifinn 
llbm  anp  of  the  world,  altbongh  an  ae- 
f  II  wnld  haw  bren  ao«ehC  fklwIoM, 
I  At  wall  KKlf  acant.  Ammnu 

iuNT,  t;.  To  admit. 
RANT,  V.  To  allow. 

RANT,  t;.  To  gil'^. 

MASP,  t;.  To  ^  AoZ(2. 
wrvL,  V.  Acceptable. 
mcATioN,  V.  Enjoyment*. 

9  O&ATIFVy   INDULGE, 
HUMOUR. 

GHATIFY,  make  grateful  or 
jtf  (v.  Acceptable),  is  a  positive 

Che  choice.  To  INDULGE, 
he  Latin  indulgeo  and  duicU  to 
m  or  make  palatable,  is  a  nega- 
Ct  of  the  will,  a  yielding  of  the 
to  drcumstaaces.  One  gratijlei 
ifietites;  one  iuduiget  the  ho- 
L  To  gratjfy  and  indulge^  as 
laal  acts,  may  be  both  allow- 

b«t  ta  gratify  is  unrestricted  by 
•oral  consideration ;  indulging 
I  involves  the  sacrifice  of  some 
il  mle  of  conduct  or  principle  of 
.  We  may  sometimes  gratify 
)Me  curiosity,  and  indulge  our- 

by  a  saluUiry  recreation;  but 
^1^  OS  a  habit  becomes  a  vice, 
dulling  as  a  habit  is  a  weak- 

A  person  who  is  in  search  of 
ra'  fftifjlletthe  derim  m  they 


rise;  heliveefivthej^iwIi/SM^aiiiiy  and 
depends  upoo  it  for  his  hap|Moess.  Ha 
who  has  nif^  objectfrm  view,  dian 
the  momentary  i^rotifScaftpn,  will  be 
carefnl  not  to  indufge  himself  toQ 
much  in  such  things  as  will  weaa  him 
from  his  porposa. 

To  gratify  k  a  eelfith  aet;  wa  gr^ 
t^  oarseTvee  oolj,  bat  not  othen : 
to  indulge  is  often  a  kind  actkm;  w« 
mmIhZm others  as  wall  at  aunahnn: 
to  HUMOUR  if  to  ladM^e  or  fidl » 
with  the  toMear;  it  may  be  selfish  or 
prudent.  The  ■eotualist  gratyUi  bja 
passions,  and  sacrifioei  not  only  hb 
own  snbstaotial  happiness,  bot  the 
peace  of  othen  to  the  grati/ieaUom :  a 
good  paMiituMiaiSfrMhM  child  in  what- 
ever ha  knows  is  ao(  hnrtfiil;  it  is 
sometiiiies  neoessafy  to  Jlanesiir  the 
tepiper  in  soma  AMasursb  the  batur 
to  correct  it.  Things  g^^^^fy  ■  porsoos 
only  indulge:  w  ungnU^id  with 
any  speetade  which  we  witoesa)  we 
are  imdmiged  with  the  oppoftaaity  af 
this  speetaola  tfaffoogli  Che 


wi 

kindness  of  a  friend. 

It  to  efrtaiiily  a  fwy  tai|iettaat  lewMts 
bow  to  «ftir  «idlHry  IMapiH  soa  to 
BvUdi  jonrbdi^  wltlioiitU«  tnaqait  of 
piMlo*,  or  fntf{/kMti*»  of  iMM  appiUla. 


atlDIi  Aoit  iatorvala  of  ptaMlK  voo^ 
BflRWiM«f  Ae  fttoitr  dMi  I  owe; 
I  to  thorlorioaa  doad  fbr  etor  doar, 
JnduHgt  Cht  trflmto  of  a  (ratrful  toar. 

AiUltalwuufar  of  tlienbhie,  wllfctwoor 
three  popvlar  emptj  wordi^  wdh  ai  *  r%fct  of  tito 
ta^ect  and  Uherty  of 
and  humntred^  nay  wtliSIt 
and  farwudalUi  kail 


TO  GRATiFT,  V.  To  Satisfy* 
GRATiTUOBy  t;.  Thonkfitliiess^ 

ORATDITOI78,  VOLUIfTAST. 

GRATUITOUS  is  opposed  to  that 
which  is  oUigatDry.  VOUJMTART 
is  opposed  to  that  which  is  oon^l- 
sory,  or  involuntary.  A  gift  b  fria- 
fttifotts  which  flows  entirely  ^imn  the 
free  will  of  the  giver,  independsot  of 
right:  an  offer  is  voluntary  which 
flows  from  the  free  will,  independent 
of  all  external  constraint.  Grafaifoas 
is  therefore  to  vohmiary  as  a  species 
to  the  genus.  What  is  frofiiitaat  u 
voluntary,  althoogh  what  is  voluntiay 
is  not  always  gratuHowi,  The  gn^ 
tttitoui  is  properly  the  voluniary  in 
regard  to  the  disiiosal  of  ona^s  pro- 
j^ertv:  and  the  yotuniary  is  appBcaUe 
"to  all  olhsr  vociooftt 
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GRATUITY. 


GRAVE. 


Thekertrick  ¥uid  ofcaihlrren  of  moQatcht 
were  ia  b«>4e  to  make  a  ceneron*  dUhuloa  of 
the  kiotrledge  which  tbej  bad  thus  gratuU9u$l^ 
received.  Bokxk. 

Their  prlvilef  e^  relative  to  contribution  were 
roluntaritjf  rarreadered.  Bukkb. 

GRATUITT,    RECOMP£NCE. 

The  distinction  (»etween  these  terms 
is  very  similar  to  the  above  {v.  Gra- 
tuitcut).  They  both  imply  a  gift, 
and  a  gift  by  way  of  return  for  some 
supposed  service ;  but  the  gratuiti/  is 
independent  of  all  expectation  as  well 
as  nght :  the  recompence  is  founded 
upon  some  admissible  claim.  Those 
woo  wish  to  confer  a  favor  in  a  deli- 
cate manner,  will  sometimes  do  it 
under  the  shape  of  a  gratuity :  those 
who  overrate  their  services,  will  in  all 
probability  be  disappointed  in  the  re- . 
compence  they  receive. 

If  there  be  one  or  two  ccfaolara  more,  that  will 
be  BO  treat  addttioa  to  hh  trooble,  cnnvidertn; 
that,  peibaps  their  pareati  wD*y  reconip4>nce  him 
hj  ibitir  frmtuUiet.  Molykeux. 

What  could  he  le«  than  to  afford  him  praiw, 
The  easiest  recmnpence.  Milton. 

GRAVE,    SERIOUS,  SOLEMN. 

GRAVE,  in  Latin  gravis  heavy, 
denotes  the  weight  which  keeps  tne 
mind  or  person  down,  and  prevents 
buoyancy ;  it  is  opposed  to  the  light. 

SERIOUS,  in  Latm  serus  late  or 
slow,  marks  the  quality  of  slowness  or 
considerateness,  either  in  the  mind,  or 
that  which  occupies  the  miud  :  it  is 
opposed  to  the  jocose. 

Grave  expresses  more  than  nerious ; 
it  does  not  merely  bespeak  the  ab- 
sence of  mirth,  but  that  heaviness  of 
mind  which  is  displayed  in  all  the 
movements  of  the  body;  seriousness^ 
on  the  other  hand,  b^peaks  no  de- 
pression, but  simply  steadiness  of  ac- 
tion, and  a  refraiument  from  all  that 
is  jocular.  A  man  may  be  grave  in 
his  walk,  in  his  tone,  in  his  gesture, 
in  his  looks,  and  all  his  exterior; 
he  is  serious  only  in  his  general  air, 
his  countenance,  and  demeanour. 
Gravity  is  produced  by  some  exter- 
nal circumstance ;  seriousness  springs 
from  the  operation  of  tlio  miud  itself, 
or  the  nature  of  the  thing.  Misfor- 
tunes or  age  will  produce  gravity: 
seriousness  is  the  fruit  of  reflection. 
Gravity  is,  in  the  proper  sense, 
confined  to  tlie  person,  as  a  charac- 
reristic  of  his  temper  j  teriousg  on  the 


other  hand,  is  a  cfaaractoistie  Mther 
of  the  persoD  or  the  thing :  hence  we 
should  speak  of  a  grave  assembly,  not 
a  serioms  assembly,  of  old  men ;  grrar 
senators,  not  urioui  senators;  ofs 
grave  speaker,  not  a  serums  speaker: 
hot  a  seriouSf  not  a  grave  sennoo;  s 
tfruwf,  not  a  grare  writer ;  a  ferigsi, 
not  a  grave  sentiment ;  a  tenaOj  not 
properly  a  grave  objection  :  gme'u^ 
however,  sometimes  extended  to  tluogi 
in  the  sense  of  weighty,  as  when  we 
speak  of  grave  matters  of  dcbber^ 
tion.     Gravity  is  pecmliarly  tscfibed 
to  a  judge,  from  the  double  caoMytkit 
much  depends  upon  his  deportmest, 
in  which  there  ought  to  be  gretkf, 
and  that  the  weighty  concerns  whia 
press  on  his  mind  are  OKMt  ape  to 
produce  gravity  :  on  the  other  muid, 
Ex>th  gravity  and  seriousaets  maj  be 
applied  to  the  preacher;  the  fonocr 
only  as  it  respects  the  manner  of  de- 
livery :  the  latter  as  it  respects  espe- 
cially the  matter  of  his  discourse :  the 
person  may  be  grave  or  seriom;  die 
discourse  is  only  serious. 

SOLEMN  expresses  more  thao 
either  grave  or  serious,  from  the  Latio 
solennis  yearly,  as  applied  to  the 
stated  religious  festivals  of  the  Ro- 
mans, it  has  acquired  the  collstenl 
meaning  of  religious  gravity:  like 
serious,  it  is  employed  not  so  much  to 
characterize  eitner  the  person  or  the 
thing:  the  judge  pronounces  the  <e- 
Icmn  sentence  of  condemnation  in  s 
solemn  manner;  a  preacher  delivers 
many  solemn  warnings  to  his  bearers. 
Gravity  may  be  the  effect  of  corpo- 
real habit,  and  seriousness  of  rMotal 
habit ;  but  solemnity  is  somethiDg  oc- 
casional and  extraordinary.  Sane 
children  discover  a  remarkshte  gro" 
vity  as  soon  as  they  beein  to  ol»cm; 
a  regular  attention  to  i^igioui  worship 
will  induce  a  habit  of  jeriovAiess ;  the 
admonitions  of  a  parent  on  his  deitk' 
bed  will  have  peculiar  solbrrfiiey. 

If  then  aoae  grare  and  ploos  mu  appear. 
Tbej  hvah  their  nthe,  wad  lead  a  Uatcciajrev. 

DftT«& 

In  o«r  retirements  every  tbtn;  dlipoan  m  t» 
he  Mriou9» 


In  moat  of  oar  lone  voids  which  an  dolRd 
from  the  lAtlo,  ve  contract  the  kagth  sf  A* 
*]rtlaMec,  that  ^fVM  them  a  grmve  and 
air  Id  their  own  lasgaace. 


GRATE,  TOMB,    SBPULCHRB. 

All  these  temit  denott  thepUce 


GEAVE. 

odies  are  deposited.  GRAVE, 
B  German  grahen^  &c.  has  a 
9  to  the  hollow  made.  TOMB, 
mUus  and  htmeo  to  swell,  has 
ice  to  the  rising  that  is  made. 
CHRE,  from  sepelio  to  bury, 
fereoce  to  the  use  for  which 
iployed.  From  this  ex  pinna- 
It  evident,  that  these  terms 
srtain  propriety  of  appHcation : 
nto  the  grave  is  an  expression 
Ties  the  thoughts  where  the 
itt  rest  in  death :  to  inscribe 
omhf  or  to  encircle  the  tomb 
wars,  carries  our  thoughts  to 
iiial  of  that  place  in  which  the 
interred.  To  inter  in  a  sepul- 
'  to  visit  or  enter  a  sepulchre, 
us  of  a  place  in  whicn  bodies 
Mited. 

ifflerjkmds  bat  to  the  f  rare.  Gray. 

fe  proud.  Impute  to  these  the  fault, 
o>r  their  tomfrf  no  trophtei  raise. 

Grit. 

ij  ttnlf  !■  either  lo«C  orbnrk>d,  perhaps 
li  one  of  thoae  trputchres  of  MS8. 
eovrte^  are  called  libraries. 

TVEWBITT. 

SHAVE,  v.  Sober. 
SRAViTY,  V.  Weight. 

SREAT,    LARGE,    BIG. 

AT,  derived  through  the  me- 
'  the  northern  languages  from 
in  craaaus  thick,  and  cresco  to 
I  applied  to  all  kinds  of  di- 
is  in  which  things  can  grow  or 
}.  LARGE,  in  Latin  lar^ui 
I  probably  derived  from  the 
•.  I  and  ■  .  to  flow  plentifully  ; 
tor  signities  to  give  freely,  and 
as  in  Englibh  a  similar  sense : 
iperly  applied  to  space,  extent, 
antity.  BIG,  from  the  Ger- 
luch  belly,  and  the  English 
'iiotcs  ereat  as  to  expansion  or 
y.  A  house,  a  room,  a  heap, 
m  army,  &c.  is  great  or  large ; 
aal  or  a  mountani  is  great  or 
road,  a  city,  a  street,  and  the 
termed  rather  ^reat  than  large, 
is  used  generally  iu  the  nn- 
sense  ;  large  and  hifi  are  used 
casioiially  :  a  noise,  a  distance, 
rude,  a  number,  a  power,  and 
e,  is  te»med  ^reut,  but  not 
we  may,  however  speak  of  a 
ortion,  a  large  share,  a  large 
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qoantity ;  or  of  a  mind  big  with  con- 
ception, or  of  an  event  big  with  the 
fate  of  nations.  ■ 

At  ooe^  list  entraoce  Into  the  Pantheon  at 
Rome,  bow  the  inn^oaltoo  Is  fllM  nitb  Mmie- 
thini;  freai  and  aiDadnf ;  and  at  the  same  tfano 
how  tittle  la  proportion  ooe  Is  albeted  with  th« 
inside  of  a  Gothic  cathedral,  aHhoofh  It  be  Ave 
times  larger  than  the  other.  Adduom. 

We  are  not  a  little  pleaded  to  ftad  ef eiy  ^nem 
leaf  swarm  with  rollUoDS  of  animals,  that  at  !iifir 
largtst  crowth  are  not  visible  to  the  baked  eye. 

ADDnow. 

An  anioMl  no  Wffer  than  a  mHe  cannot  ap- 
pear perfvct  to  the  eye,  because  the  sif  ht  taken 
It  In  at  once.  Adduoii* 

iBMOf  an  the  flgniw  of  aiehttectare,  there 
are  none  that  have  a  gr^tler  air  than  the  coa- 
cave  and  the  convex.  Adhsoii. 

Sure  be  that  made  na  with  sach  terge  diaeoanc^ 
Lookhic  before  and  aftiT,  |(ave  as  not 
That  eapabUity  and  sodKke  reason. 
To  rnsl  In  as  nnas*d. 


Amaalnf  clovda  on  doadi  eoMtnnal  heap^ 
Or  whlrlM  tempettnons  bj  the  gvstj  wind. 
Or  sflent  bone  along  heavj  and  alow. 
With  the  kig  scores  of  atnamlng  oceans  chais*d. 

TaoMton. 

GREAT,   GRAND,    SUELIMB. 

These  terms  are  synonymous  only 
in  the  moral  application.  GREAT 
simpW  designates  extent;  GRAND 
includes  likewise  the  idea  of  excel- 
lence and  superiority.  A  great  un- 
dertaking characterizes  only  the  ex- 
tent of  the  undertaking ;  a  grand  un> 
dertaking  bespeaks  its  superior  excel- 
lence: great  objects  are  seen  with 
facility;  grand  objects  are  viewed 
with  admiration.  It  is  a  great  point 
to  make  a  person  sensible  ot  his 
faults  ;  it  should  be  the  grand  aim  of 
all  to  aspire  after  moral  and  religiotit 
improvement. 

Grand  and  SUBLTME  are  both 
superior  to  freat;  but  the  former 
marks  the  dimension  of  greatneu; 
the  latter,  from  the  Latin  tublimis, 
designates  that  of  height.  A  scene 
may  be  either  grand  or  sublime :  it  is 
grand  as  it  fills  the  imagination  with 
its  immensity ;  it  is  sublime  as  it  ele- 
vates the  imagination  beyond  the  sur- 
rounding and  less  important  objects. 
There  is  something  ^rand  in  the  sight 
of  a  vast  army  moving  forward,  as  it 
were  by  one  impulse ;  there  is  some- 
thing pectiliarly  sublime  in  the  sight  of 
huge  mountains  and  craggy  cliffs  of 
ice,   shaped    into    various    fimtwtis 
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forms.  Grand  may  be  said  either  of 
die  works  of  art  or  nature ;  gublime 
is  applicable  only  to  the  works  of  na- 
ture. Tjie  Egyptian  pyramids,  or  the 
ocean,  are  both  grand  objects ;  a  teui- 
pestiious  ocean  is  a  ttilUme  object. 
Grand  is  sometimes  applied  to  the 
mind ;  sublime  is  applied  both  to  the 
thouii^Iitb  and  the  expressitms.  There 
is  a  grandeur  of  conception  in  the 
writings  of  Milton;  there  is  a  sub- 
limity in  the  Inspired  Writincs,  which 
far  surpasses  all  human  productions. 

There  h  nothlof;  in  X\\\*  vholt*  urt  of  •rckitec- 
tnnt  which  pleaMm  the  iraifiinatioii,  hut  an  it  is 
gremt,  nncomiuoo,  or  heaullfal.  ADOfiaii. 

There  in  fR*iMTalW  in  natare  homethioi:  more 
grand  and  aairn«t  than  what  we  meet  with  ia 
the  coriofltiea  of  art.  Ai>m»oK, 

Homer  fills  hU  readen  with  iublime  IdeaR. 

GREATNESS,    I'.  S'iZe, 
GREEDINESS,    V.  AuiditlJ, 
GRIEF,   V.  JjJlii'tiOIK 

GRIEVANCE,    HARDSHIP. 

The  GRIEVAN'CE,  from  the  Latin 
gravis  heavy  or  burdensome,  implies 
that  whicli  lies  heavy  at  lieart.  11 ARD- 
SHIP, from  the  adjective  hardy  implies 
that  which  presses  or  bears  violently 
on  the  person. 

The  grievance  is  in  general  taken 
for  that  which  is  done  by  another  to 
grieve  or  distress  :  the  hardship  is  a 
particular  kind  of  grievance  that 
presses  upon  individuals.  Inhere  are 
national  grievances,  though  not  na- 
tional hardships. 

An  infraction  of  one*s  rights,  an  act 
of  violence  or  oppression,  are  griev- 
ances to  those  who  are  exposed  to 
them,  whether  as  individuals  or  bodies 
of  men  :  an  unequal  distribution  of 
labor,  a  partial  indulgence  of  one  to 
the  detriment  of  another,  constitutes 
the  hardship.  A  weight  of  taxes  le- 
vied by  a  despotic  prince  in  order  to 
supportan  unjust  war,  will  be  esteemed 
a  grievance:  the  partiality  and  ca- 
price of  the  collector  in  making  it  fall 
with  unequal  weight  upon  particular 
persons  will  be  regarded  as  a  peculiar 
hardship.  Men  seek  a  redress  of  their 
grievances  from  some  higher  power 
th:in  that  by  which  they  are  inflicted  : 
thev  endure  their  hardships  until  an 
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opportanity  oifen  of  getting  diem  ro> 
moved. 

It  (■  bKter  prifmfe  mew  riMmM  Inve  wtme  li- 
imtlre  do«e  ibem,    Chan  n    palMc 
•boold  m<d  be  twin  and.    This  ia 
in  dnfencs  of  all  those  kmnlakip^  which 
particular  penoo*.  In  particular 
could  pot  bb  foreieai  whisa  the  Law  was 
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TO  GRIE\'E,     MOURN,    LAMEKT. 

GRIEVE,  V.  JfflieliM. 

MOURN,  like  moan  und  mvwmr, 
is  probably  Init  mn  iraitatitn  of  tfat 
sound  which  is  pn>duced  by  paio. 

To  grieve  is  the  geuervi  tcm; 
mourn  the  particular  term.  Tn  grieatf 
in  its  limited  sense,  is  an  inwaid  ux; 
to  mouni  is  an  outward  act :  the  gri^ 
lies  altogether  in  the  mind;  iliemmn* 
ing  displays  itself  by  some  oonvaid 
mark.  A  man  grieves  for  his  siu; 
he  mourns  for  the  loss  of  his  friends. 
One  grieves  for  that  which  imoiedt- 
ately  concerns  one*s  self;  one  mourn 
lor  that  which  concerns  utbers :  one 
grieves  over  the  loss  of  property ;  om 
mourns  the  fate  of  a  deceased  relative. 

Grieve  is  the  act  of  an  individual; 
mourn  may  be  the  common  act  ot 
many :  a  nation  mourns^  tlu^ugh  ooC 
grieves,  for  a  public  calamity.  To 
grieve  is  applicable  to  domestic  tmo- 
bles;  mourn  may  refer  to  public  or 
private  ills.  Every  good  Freuchnno 
nas  had  occasion  to  grieve  for  the 
loss  of  that  which  is  iininediately  deir 
to  himself,  and  to  mourn  over  the 
misfortunes  which  have  overwbe  aed 
his  country. 

Grieve  and  mourn  are  pennuent 
sentiments ;  LAMENT  (v.  To  betttd) 
is  a  transitory  feeling :  the  former  are 
produced  by  substantial  causes,  tvbidi 
come  home  to  the  feelinf^s ;  the  bcter 
respects  thing*^  of  a  more  partial, olten- 
times  of  a  more  rennote  and  indilfcr- 
ent,  nature.  A  real  widow  moarm  tU 
the  remainder  of  her  days  for  the  loB 
of  her  husband  ;  we  lament  a  thief 
to-day  which  %ve  may  foi^et  lo-moT' 
row.  Mourn  and  luuicni  are  both 
expressed  by  some  outward  sign;  but 
the  former  is  composed  and  fi^  firoffl 
all  nr>ibe;  the  latter  displays  itsdf 
either  in  cries  or  simple  words-  U 
the  moment  of  trouble,  when  the  dis- 
tress of  the  mind  is  at  its  heiiiht,  it 
may  break  out  into  loud  lame^ituium  i 
but  commonly  tlie  grieving  and  nourA- 
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GROSS. 


when  the  lameniatUm 


[MietSy  grievotUj  mournful^  and 
iM^  have  a  similar  distinctioa. 
[HWiea  hard  on  the  pcrstm,  the 
;ff  the  oonneiiont,  and  circom* 
i  of  a  penoo  it  ^iewms ;  what 
%  die  tender  feelinjp,  and  tears 
r  the  ties  of  kindrMl  and  friend- 
» wmtn^;  whaterer  eicites  a 
awiiition  in  our  minds  is  la-^ 
Ir.  Famine  is  a  grievous  cala- 
irn nation;  the Tiobmt separa- 
.fiieods  hy  death  is  a  mournful 
IC  nil  times,  but  particularly  so 
i^who  are  in  the  prime  of  life 
lift  folness  of  expectation;  the 
we  whidi  some  persons  dis- 
■Mn  in  the  present  cultivated 
if  society  is  truly  lamentable, 
mt  mssibrtnnes  come  hut  sel- 
•Idinngh  they  sometimes  fall 
frOtt  an  individual ;  a  mournful 
citas  oar  pity  from  the  persua- 
f  its  veracity;  but  lamentable 
\  nse  often  fabricated  for  sinister 


I  ■■■  iwtiMym-  of  nil  bmtt« 
SwfMrtgrUiiUe,  vMb  equal  uMiop* 

Drtmbi. 


I  Mnd«  uid  daogbtnr  left  behind. 
All,  to  Paris  onlj  bind; 
tmmnhtm  gtirf  or  dire  dIaeaN 
■Mb  tka  form,  vhon  criaie  it  wai  to 

Pon. 


» ll  fu^t^t  fbade*,  her  children  fone, 
ihwai||btla|cale  laments  alone.  DftTMK. 

IBVSi>»  V.  Sorry. 
.Uffy  V*  Hideous. 
GRIPB,  V.  To  lay  hold. 

CRIPE9  V.  To  press. 
LISLY9  V.  Hideous. 

TO  GROAN,    MOAN. 

lOAN  and  MOAN  are  both  an 
•topeiay  from  the  sounds  which 
ixpresi.  Groan  is  a  deep  sound 
ocdby  hard  breathing:  moan  is  a 
jfe  long-drawn  sound  produced 
s  organs  of  utterance.  The  groan 
eds  involuntarily  as  an  ezpree- 
of  severe  pain,  either  of  body 
ad :  the  moan  proceeds  often  from 
etire  of  awakening  attention  or 
ng  compassion.  Dying  groant 
iBttred  in  the  agonies  of  death ; 


the  flioanff  of  a  wounded  sufierer  are 
sometimes  the  only  resource  he  has 
left  to  make  his  destitute  case  known, 

Tbft  p1«ln  ox,  whow  toO, 
PatlebC  and  tter  ready, clotlMt  the  laad 
With  aU  the  pomp  of  barreM,  rinll  he  bleed. 
And  straff Ifait  f nacii  baaeath  the  erecl  haadf 
SV«  of  the  down  he  feed*  ? 


The  fhir  Aksfa  Ivv*^  bat  lot M  la  vale, 
Aad  oaderaralfc  the  beachen  shade,  aloM^ 
That  to  the  voodt  and  OMMiataiai  made 


GR08JS   COARSB. 

GROSS  derives  its  meaning  in  this   ' 
application   from  the    Latin  eroMtm 
thick  from  (kt^  or  that  ^hich  is  of 
common  materials. 

COARSE^  9.  Coaru. 

These  terms  are  synonymons  in  the 
moral  ap|iIication.   Orottaets  of  habit 
is  opposed  to  delicacy ;  coaneneu  to 
sofuiess  and  refinement.     A  person 
becomes  gron  by  an  cmrestruned  in- 
dulgence of  his  sensual  appetites;  par* 
ticdariv  in  eating  and  dnnkinK;  be  it 
coar9e  from  the  want  of  polisn  either 
as  to  his  mind  or  manners.    A  grmt 
sensnaHst  approximates  very  many  to 
the  farnte;   he  Mts  aside  all  mo^al 
considerations;  he  indukes  himself  in 
the  open  (ace  of  day  in  defiance  of  aU 
decency :  a  coarte  person  approaches' 
nearest  to  the  savage,  whose  rough- 
nesses of  humour  and  inclination  have 
not  been  refined  down  by  habits  of 
restnuning  his  own   will^  and  com- 
plying with  the  will  of  another.    A 
gross  expression  coovevs  the  idei^  of 
that  which  should  be  kept  from  the 
view  of  the  mind,  which  shocks  the 
moral    feelinjg;   a  coarse  expression 
conveys  the  idea  of  an  unseemly  sen- 
timent in  the  mind  of  the  speakw. 
The  representations  of  the  Deity,  by 
any  sensible  imago  is  groes,  becauise 
it  gives  ns  a  low  and  grovelling  idea  of 
a  superior  being;  the  doing  a.kind- 
nessy  and  making  the  receiver  at  the 
same  time  sensible  of  jrour  superiority 
and  his  dependance,  indicates  great 
cooTfoidSs  in  the  character  of  the  fin 
vourer. 

A  eertala  vtafartUoa  h  re^alrfte  Sw  the  «». 
ioyiMBt  of  derotloa  la  Its  vholt  esiaot  t  Mt 
onljr  mmO.  the  life  be  refonaed  fnm  f  raft  oaor* 
nltfei,  b«t  the  heart  man  bate  vadeifDiie  thtt 
chaafo  vMeh  tho  Ooapel  demaadib  Bsaib. 

Tbeffeioadflenanior  apioamladut^  t^ 
%  K 
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GROSS. 


GUARANTEE. 


nanjr  mpeeU,  •aperior  to  the  e^mnt  gntUc** 
tlOM  of  WBW.  BLAim. 

GROSS,  TOTAL. 

GROSS  is  connected  with  the  word 
great :  from  the  idea  of  size  which 
enters  into  the  original  meaning  ot* 
this  term  is  derived  that  of  quantitv  : 
TOTAL,  from  the  Latin  toius^  signifies 
literally  the  whole :  the  gross  implies 
that  from  which  nothing  has  oeeu 
taken  :  the  total  signifies  that  to  which 
nothing  need  be  added  :  the  gross  sum 
includes  eTci*y  thing  without  regard  to 
what  it  may  be;  the  total  includes 
every  thing  which  one  wishes  to  in- 
clude: we  may,  therefore,  deduct 
from  the  gross  that  which  does  not 
immediately  belong  to  it ;  but  the 
total  is  that  which  admits  of  no  deduc- 
tion. The  gross  weight  in  trade  is  ap- 
plicable to  any  article,  the  whole  of 
which,  good  or  bad,  pure  or  dross,  is 
included  in  opposition  to  the  neat 
weight ;  the  total  amount  supposes  all 
to  be  included  which  ought  to  form  a 
part,  in  opposition  to  any  smaller 
Itmounts  or  subdivisions;  when  em- 
ployed in  the  improper  seuse,  they  pre- 
serve the  same  distinction :  things  are 
said  to  be  taken  or  considered  in  tlie 
gro$t^  that  is,  in  the  large  and  com- 
prehensive way,  one  with  another; 
things  nre  said  to  undergo  a  total 
change. 

I  kaf«  nore  titan  once  foaad  fault  with  thoae 
ff'aeral  rcflectioiM  which  strihe  at  klocdom*  or 
eommonwrAlthw  in  ibo grout.  Aduisom. 

Natare  1«  eUhrr  collected  loto  one totoLor  dU'- 
fnird  and  dh>tribated.  Bacoh. 

TO  GROUND,    V.  Tofotimi. 

GROUND,  V.  Foundation, 
GROUP,  V,  Assembly. 
TO  GROW,  V.  To  be. 
TO  GROW,  V.  To  inaease. 
GRUDGE,  V.  Malice. 

TO   GUARANTEE,    BE   SECURITY, 
BK  RESPONSIBLE,    WARRANT. 

GUAKANTEE  and  WARRANT 
are  both  derived  from  the  Teutonic 
w^krtn  to  defend  or  make  safe  and 
binding ;  SECU  K  IT Y,  from  secure  {y. 
Certain),  has  the  same  onginal  mean- 
ing; RESPONSIBLE  {v,  AmenabU). 

Guarantee  is  a  term  of  higher  im- 


port than  tbie  othera :  one  gismmUm 
for  others  in  matters  of  coDtract  and 
stipulation:  security  is  employed 
in  matters  of  right  uid  jiutioe; 
one  may  be  ueurity  for  another, 
or  give  security  for  oneself:  resftmih 
hility  is  employed  in  moral  oodohoi; 
one  takes  tlie  resf^nmhiliiy  opos  ov> 
selves:  warrant  is  eaiployea is cifil 
and  commercial  oonoems ;  one  iw^ 
rants  for  that  which  oooocrai  ob^ 
selves. 

We  guawantee  by  virtue  of  ov 
power  and  the  confidence  of  those  nb 
accept  the  ^oranfee  ;  it  is  givenkf 
means  of  a  word,  which  is  nccepuiu 
a  pledge  for  the  fotnre  perfomsBce  cf 
a  contract ;  govemmenis,  in  oidcr  H 
make  peace,  freqaently  gtumateeki 
the  performance  of  certain  stipalitiM 
by  powers  of  minor  importanoe:  «• 
are  security  by  virtue  of  oar  wmU 
and  credit ;  the  security  is  notusifaei 
to  a  simple  word,  it  is  always  aoent' 
panied  with  some  legitimate  act  dM 
binds,  it  regards  the  payment  cimmf 
for  another ;  tradesmen  are  fminwitfy 
security  for  others  who  are  not  up 
posed  sufficiently  wealthy  toaaiMr 
tor  themselves  :  we  are  respouiUilif 
virtue  of  one's  office  and  raatioa ;  the 
responsibility  binds  for  the  reptrsboe 
of  injuries ;  masters  are  rtapauikk 
for  the  good  conduct  of  the  cbildrei 
entrusted  to  their  care :  one  warmth 
by  virtue  of  one's  knowledge  and  li&h 
ation  ;  the  warrant  binds  to  make  re- 
stitution ;  the  seller  warrants  his  aiti- 
cles  on  sale  to  be  such  as  are  woith 
the  purchase,  or  in  case  of  defective 
ness  to  be  returned.  A  king  mrai- 
tees  for  the  transfer  of  the  lands  of  ooe 
prince,  on  his  decease,  into  the  poi- 
session  of  another;  when  meo  ban 
neither  honor  nor  money,  they  most 
get  others  to  be  sfcuri/y  for  tbem,  if 
any  can  be  found  sufficiently  cndi- 
lous;  in  England  masters  aie  fCMS- 
sible  for  all  the  mischiefi  doM 
by  their  servants ;  a  tradesman  «h> 
stands  upcn  his  reputation  will  ki 
careful  not  to  warrant  any  thing  wkick 
he  is  not  assured  will  stand  the  iiiaL 

The  peoplQ  of  England,  then,  an  wflltac  H 
triMt  to  Uie  pymiMlliy  of  rerMdM,  thr  fMJr«»W 
of  the  Biltbb  Biooarckj.  Bcdfr 

Richard  Cromwrll  dnii«d  obIj  uewHyf* 
the  ddMi  hs  bad  ooalneted. 


GUARD. 


GUARD. 
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■  dflNdtaltMig  tea  ntudlof  aniijr«  far 
Mt  of  the  vkote,  or  anj  part  of  vhlch, 
mpoiuiMc.  Bdkkb. 

aS  nhtake  will  be  able  to  uHtrrant  an 
inriH»  Boeh  le»  jasttfj  a  Mm  een- 

South. 

CUARD,  V.  Fence. 

UARDf  DEFEND,  WATCH. 

^RD  is  but    a    variation  of 
ifliich  comes  from  the  Teutonic 
I  to  look  to. 
PEND,  V,  Apolcgyy  and  to  de- 

TCH  and  WAKE,  through  the 
D  of  the  northern  languages,  are 
\  fitMD  the  Latin  vigil  watchful, 
^JhmritMf  and  the  Greek  sya aaop 
It  or  be  in  spirits. 
Td  seems  to  include  in  it  the 
'  both  defend  and  watch,  in  as 
■s  one  aims  to  keep  off  danger^ 
looal  efforts;  guard  compre- 
ebe  signification  of  defend,  in 
di  as  one  employs  one's  eyes 
tention  to  detect  the  danger, 
comprehends  the  idea  of  watch : 
fena*  and  watches,  therefore, 
one  guards ;  but  one  does  not 
guard  when  one  defends  or 

I. 

l^bnd  is  employed  in  a  case  of 
attack ;  to  guard  is  to  defend, 
renting  the  attack  :  the  soldier 

the  imlace  of  the  king  in  time 
oe ;  oe  defends  the  power  and 
m  of  his  prince  in  time  of  war, 

person  uf  the  king  iu  the  field 

Sle :  one  guards  in  cases  where 
ce  is  requisite,  and  attack  is 
ined;  one  watches  in  cases 
an  unresisting  enemy  is  appre- 
i :  soldiers  or  armed  men  are 
*ed  to  guard  tliose  who  are  in 
f  ;  children  are  set  to  watch  the 
hich  is  threatened  by  the  birds : 
it  is  that  those  are  termed 
who  surround  the  person  of 
Hsarcb,  and  those  are  termed 
len  who  are  employed  by  night, 
eh  for  thieves  and  give  the 
rather  than  make  any  attack, 
he  improper  application  they 
similar  sense :  modesty  guards 
honor ;  it  enables  her  to  pre- 
bold  front  to  the  daring  vio- 
clothing  defends  against  the 
sncy  of  the  weather :  a  person 
mts  to  escape  watches  his  op* 


portunit]|f  to  slip  out  unobserved.  The 
love  of  his  subjects  is  the  king's  great* 
est  safeguard ;  walls  are  no  defence 
against  an  enraged  multitude ;  it  is 
necessary  for  every  man  to  set  a  watch 
upon  his  lips,  lest  he  suffer  that  to 
escape  from  him .  of  which  he  may 
afterwards  repent. 

Moderty  it  bm  oal  j  an  oroanMat,  b«t  tAao  a 
f  uard  to  f  irtne.  Aontoii. 

Fortliwltb  on  all  sides  to  hit  aid  waa  ran, 
B>  angels  m*uj  aodfltronir,  wbo  intt-rpoi^d 
Defence.  MxLTOM. 

Bnl  tee  tbe  vell-plum'd  heanecomei  nodding  on, 
Stately  and  ihnr,  and  properly  attemled 
By  the  wbolo  table  tribe,  tbat  painful  watek 
Tkttkknaah  door,  and  Iho  upon  tba  dead. 

GUARD,    SENTINEL. 

These  terms  are  all  employed  to  de- 
signate those  who  are  employed  for 
the  protection  of  either  persons  or 
things. 

The  GUARD  has  been  explained 
above  (v.  To  guard);  the  S£NTI- 
NELy  in  French  sen/ine/i^  is  properly 
a  speciee  of  guard,  namely,  a  military 
guard  in  the  time  of  a  campaign : 
any  one  may  be  set  as  guard  over 
property,  who  is  empowered  to  keep 
off  every  intruder  by  force;  but  the 
untinel  acts  in  the  army  as  the  watch 
(v.  To  guard)  in  the  police,  rather  to 
observe  the  motions  of  the  enemy, 
than  to  repel  any  force. 

Fast  at  ba  eonid,  he  tlgbtn;  qntta  Che  walh. 
And  tbnt  deacendinp,on  the  guards  be  calbi. 

Pom. 

One  of  dw  sentineli,  who  itood  on  the  trngt 
to  prevent  disorder,  barvt  lato  tear*.         Stkiu. 

Conaeienee  ii  the  gentinei  of  Tlrta«.  JoRiuon. 

GUARD,  GUARDIAN. 

These  words  are  derived  firom  th« 
verbgiMinJ  (iK  To  guard):  bot  they 
have  acouired  a  distinct  office. 

GUARD  is  used  either  in  the  lite- 
ral or  figurative  sense ;  GUARDIAN 
only  in  the  improper  sense.  Guard 
is  applied  either  to  persons  or  things ; 
guardian  only  to  persons.  In  appli- 
cation to  persons,  the  guard  is  iem« 
porary ;  the  guardian  is  fixed  and  per* 
manent :  the  guard  ooiy guards  against 
external  evils ;  the  guardian  takes 
upon  him  the  office  of  parent,  counsel 
lor,  and  director :  when  a  house  is  in 
danger  of  being  attacked,  a  person  may 
sit  op  at  a  guard  ;  when  the  panst  u> 
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QUESS. 


GUIDE. 


dead,  the  guardian  supplies  his  place : 
wc  expect  from  a  guard  nothing  but 
human  assistance;  but  from  our  guar- 
dian angel  wc  may  expect  supernatural 
assistance. 

Him  llermt^  to  Acbillev  ihail  conwj. 

Guard  of  hh  Hfe.  aod  partner  of  hi»  way.  Pnn. 

Ye  iniKln  and  guartHam  of  oar  Argifr  race! 
Cnme  all !  let  f»n'rrt99  rajpe  ;oar  amm  employ, 
AinI  Mfo  Patrocliu  froai  the  dogi  of  Troy.  Popk. 

TO  GUARD  AGAINST,   TAKE 
HEED. 

Both  these  terms  imply  express 
care  on  the  part  of  the  agent;  but  the 
former  is  used  with  regard  to  external 
or  internal  evils,  the  latter  only  with 
regard  to  internal  or  mental  evils :  in 
an  enemy's  country  it  is  essential  to  be 
particularly  on  one's  guard,  for  fear 
of  a  surprise;  in  ditlicult  matters, 
where  we  are  liable  to  err,  it  is  of  im- 
portance to  take  heed  lest  we  run  from 
one  extreme  to  another :  young  men, 
on  their  entrance  into  life,  cannot  be 
too  much  on  their  guard  against  asso* 
ciating  with  those  who  would  lead 
them  into  expensive  pleasures ;  in 
slippery  paths,  whether  physically  or 
morally  understood,  it  is  necessary  to 
take  heed  how  we  go. 

One  won  Id  take  more  than  ordinary  care  to 
gvard  oneself  agnintt  thh  particular  Imperflrc- 
tlon  (C]iaiifpabIene«»!iXbecanie  It  is  that  wbich  our 
mtare  very  itrooi^ly  iDclhies  xl*  to.         Admsoit* 

Tfa/ce  heed  of  that  dreadfal  tribanal  where  It 
will  not  be  enough  to  My  that  I  thought  this  or  I 
beard  that.  Sooth. 

GUARDIAN,  I'.  Guard, 

TO  GUESS,    CONJECTURE, 
DIVINE. 

GUESS,  in  Saxon  and  low  German 
giuen,  is  connected  with  the  word 
ghost f  and  the  German  ^eis^,&c.  spirit, 
signifying  the  action  ol  a  spirit. 

CONJECTURE,  v.  Conjecture. 

DIVINE,  from  the  Latin  divinus 
and  Deu»  a  God,  signifies  to  think 
and  know  as  independently  as  a  God. 

We  ^tiess  that  a  thing  actually  is; 
we  conjecture  that  which  may  be  i 
we  gurtt  that  it  is  a  certain  hour ; 
we  conjecture  at  the  meaning  of  a 
person's  actions.  The  guessing  is  op- 
posed to  the  certain  knowledge  of  a 
Uiing ;  the  conjecturing  is  opposed  to 
the  full  conviction  of  a  thini; :  a  child 
gueuu  at  that  portion  of  his  lebsoii 


which  he  has  not  properly  learned ; 
a  fanciful  person  employs  cot^eciurt 
where  he  cannot  draw  any  poiitiTe 
conclusion. 

To  gueu  and  conjecture  are  the 
natural  acts  of  the  mind  :  dhine,  in 
its  proper  sense,  is  a  supernatural  act; 
in  this  sense  the  heathens  affected  to 
divine  that  which  was  known  only  to 
an  Oronisdent  Being ;  and  imposton 
in  oar  time  presume  to  divine  in  nit* 
ters  that  are  set  above  the  reedh  of 
human  comprehension.  The  temii 
however  employed  to  denote  a  speda 
ofguening  in  different  matters,  astt 
divine  the  meaning  of  a  mystery. 

And  thew  dhcoreriea  make  na  all  coafea 
That  soblanary  scieace  ft  but  jwcff .     Dmii^ 

Now  bear  the  Grecian  fraad,  aad  from  thbaae 
Coifjeeture  all  the  rest.  Dtaub 

WalUnr  tbey  talkM,  and  freklemlj  MriMTi 
What  fHend  the  priecteaa  by  tbom  waiii  i^ 
licnM. 


GUEST,   VISITOR,   OR    VISITAllT. 

GUEST,  from  the  northern  hi- 
guages,  signifies  one  who  is  cotch 
tained ;  VISITOR  is  the  one  vto 
pays  the  visit.  The  guett  is  to  the  wi^ 
or  as  the  species  to  the  genu:  even 
guett  is  a  visitor,  but  every  vwter  i 
not  a  guest :  the  visitor  simply  oooia 
to  see  the  person,  and  enjoy  sodtl 
intercourse;  but  the ^tie<f  also  ptrtilEtt 
of  hospitality :  we  are  visitors  it  the 
tea-table,  at  the  card-table,  and  nmi 
the  lire ;  we  are  guests  at  the  ftsbvt 
board. 

Some  fieat  hAat  tnm  bca?^ 
To  n«  peibapt  he  bringt,  aad  will  vdadmfc 
Thli  day  to  be  oar  guett.  tSaVS. 

No  palace  witb  a  lofty  gafe  be  waate, 

T*  admit  tbetidm  of  aariyrlffitaMto.   Dann* 

TO  GUiDB,  V.  To  conduct. 

GUIDE,    RULE. 

GUIDE  is  to  RULE  as  the  geoni 
to  the  species :  every  rule  is  a  guOf 
to  a  certain  extent ;  but  the  gutie  is 
often  that  which  exceeds  the  nie. 
The  guide,  in  the  moral  sense,  as  ift 
the  proper  sense,  goes  with  as,  ssA 
points  out  the  exact  path ;  it  does  not 
permit  us  to  err  either  to  the  ri^tf 
left :  the  ruie  marks  out  a  line,  berond 
which  we  may  not  ii^a  ;  but  it  iesvei 
us  to  trace  the  line,  and  consequeaiij 
to  fail  either  on  the  one  <ide  or 
other. 


GUILTLESS. 

BiUe  is  oar  best  guide  for 

practice ;  the  doctrines  as  in- 

:ed  in  the  articles  of  the  esta- 

I  church  are  the  best  rule  of  faith 
ry  Christian, 

•Mt  int  mpplj  to  rriiffioD  at  the  guide 
befoie  JOB  can  hate  recoorae  to  it  as 
V  of  sorrow.  Blaxb. 

issomethiiii^  so  wild,  and  jH  so  solemo, 
peare^  speecbes  of  bis  ghosts  and  fairies. 
Mm  imairtaiary  persons,  that  we  cannot 
UakiBf  then  natoral,  thongb  we  hafe 
tj  wlUeb  to  jadgetlwiD.  Aooisoa. 

GUiLK,  V.  Deceit. 

UILTI.BSS,  INNOCENT, 
HARMLESS. 

LTLESSy  without  gnUt,  is  more 
WOCENT:  innocence,  fnmi 
>  hurt^  extends  no  farther  tlian 
ality  of  not  hurting  by  any 
ict;  guiltless  comprehends  the 
of  not  intending  to  hurt:  it  is 
>,  therefore,  to  be  innocent  with- 
ng  guiltless^  though  not  vice 
be  who  wishes  for  the  death  of 
i^notgi/i7//e5s,thougli  he  may 
cftii  of  the  crime  of  murder. 

II  seems  to  regard  a  man's 
coodition;  innocent  his  par- 
condition  :  no  man  is  guilt' 
he  sight  of  God,  for  no  man  is 
from  the  guilt  of  sin ;  but  he 
innocent  in  the  sight  of  men, 
uaU  of  all  such  intentional  of- 
s  render  him  obnoxious  to  his 
nvaturcs.  Guiltlessness  was 
ppy  state  of  perfection  which 
t  at  the  fall ;  innocence  is  that 
or  comparative  state  of  per- 
which  is  attainable  here  on 
the  highest  state  of  innocence 
loranceofevil. 

Ah  !  wbjr  »hoQld  all  mankind 
man's  fsult  thus    guiUU$$  be  con- 
anM, 

t  f  But  from  me  what  can  proceed 
rapt  f  Milton. 

idam  sees  tlie  M*veral  chanf^es  of  na- 
hioD,  lie  appears  in  a  dis«mler  of  mind 
one  who  had  rorfeited  both  hU  inno' 
Ms  happinesv.  Admsom. 

!^M  is  in  the  proper  sense  ap- 
Doly  to  the  condition  of  man  ; 
•n  applied  to  things,  it  still 
Terence  to  the  person  ;  inno* 
equally  applicable  to  persons 
;;  a  person  is  innocent  who 
rommitted  any  injury,  or  has 
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not  any  direct  purpose  to  commit  any 
iniurv;  or  a  conversation  is  innocent 
which  is  free  from  what  is    hurtful. 
Innocent  and  HARMLESS  both   re- 
conrimend  themselves  as  qualities  ne.. 
gatively  good ;  they  designate  a  free- 
dom either  in  the  person  or  thine  to 
injure,    and   differ  only  in  regard  to 
the  nature  of  the  injury :  innocence 
respects  moral  injury,  and  harmlat 
physical  injury:    a   person  is   inno- 
cent who  is  free  from  moral  impurity 
and  wicked  purposes ;  he  is  harmless 
if  he  have  not  the  power  or  dispo- 
sition  to  commit  any  violence ;  a  di- 
version is  innocent  which  has  nothing 
in  it  likely  to  corrupt  the  monds ;  a 
game  is  harmless  which   is  not  likely 
to  inflict  any  wound^^or  endanger  the 
health. 

But  from  the  monntaiii'fe  fntry  ilde, 

A  gutlOm  feast  I  Mnr; 
A  scrip  with  fmits  and  herbs  soppllcd. 
And  vaterfrom  the  sprlnf.  Gofjoamm, 

A  man  sbeald  endenToar  to  make  the  spbcfc 
of  his  fiiMeenit  pleaturea  as  wide  as  poailbleL 
that  be  maj  retire  Into  them  with  safelj. 

Abbmov. 
Foil  on  bis  Broait  the  Trqjan  arrow  fell. 
Bat  Aarmlets  boBoded  IWhs  the  plated  steel. 


GUILTY,  V.  Criminal. 

GCISE,    HABIT. 

GUISE  and  wise  are  both  derived 
from  the  northern  languages,  and  de- 
note the  manner ;  but  the  former  is 
employed  for  a  particular  or  distiu- 
guished  manner  of  dress. 

HABIT,  from  the  Latin  habitus 
a  habit,  fashion,  or  form,  is  taken  for  a 
settled  or  permanent  mode  of  dress. 

The  guue  is  that  which  is  unusual, 
and  of^en  only  occasional ;  the  habit 
is  that  which  is  usual  amongst  particu- 

lar  classes :  a  person  sometimes  assumes 
the  guise  of  a  peasant,  in  order  the 
better  to  conceal  himself;  he  who  de- 
votes himself  to  the  clerical  profession 
puts  on  the  habit  of  a  clergyman. 

Anobiii,  Sphinx, 
Idols  of  antlqae  guUe^  and  homed  Fan, 
Terrific,  monstrous  sliapes !  Drm. 

For  *tis  the  mind  that  makn  the  body  rich. 
And  as  the  san  breaks  throufh  the  darlunt  ciond 
So  honour  appeareth  in  the  meanest  habtl, 

Suuupmkum 

GULF,  ABYSS. 

OULF,  in  Greek  m^vsc  firom  nmx 


SS4f 


GULF. 


HAPPEN. 


hollow,  is  applied  literally  io  the  sense 
of  a  deep  concave  receptacle  for  water, 
as  the  4ri< //'of  Venice. 

ABYSS,  in  Greek  aBus-e-oi^  coiq- 
pouoded  of  ■*  privative  aod  B-^fffo-,  a 
DOttoiDi  signiiies  literally  a  bottomless 
pit. 

One  is  overwhelmed  in  a  gulf;  it 
carries  with  it  the  idea  of  liquidity 
and  profundity,  into  which  one  inevi- 
tably sinks  never  to  rise :  one  is  lost 
in  an  abyss ;  it  carries  with  it  the 
idea  of  immense  profundity  into  which 
he  who  is  cast  never  roaches  a  bot^ 
torn,  nor  is  able  to  return  to  the  top ; 
an  insatiable  voracity  is  the  charac- 
teristic idea  in  the  signification  of  tliis 
term. 

A  guif  is  a  capacious  bosom,  which 
holds  within  itself  and  buries  all  ob- 
jects that  suffer  themselves  to  sink 
into  it,  without  allowing  them  the 
possibility  of  escape;  hell  is  repre- 
sented as  a  fiery  gulf,  into  which  evil 
spirits  are  plunc^ed,  and  remain  per- 
petually overwhelmed :  a  guilty  mind 
may  be  said,  figuratively, to  be  plunged 
into  a  gulf  of  woe  or  despair,  when 
filled  with  the  horrid  sense  of  its 
enormities.  An  abyss  presents  nothing 
but  an  interminable  space  which  has 
neither  beginning  nor  end;  he  does 
wisely  who  does  nut  venture  in,  or  who 
retreats  before  he  has  plunged  too  deep 
to  retrace  his  footsteps :  as  the  ocean, 
in  the  natural  sense,  is  a  great  abyss  ; 
•o  are  metaphysics  an  immeuse  abyss, 
into  which  the  human  mind  precipi- 
tates itself  only  to  be  bewildered. 

Sin  aod  dmUi  aoialo 
Following  hiv track,  rarh  wanthe  will  of  heaf*u, 
FavM  after  htm  a  broad  and  brateo  way 
Over  the  dark  a6jy'«,  w1km«  boiUnfr  gu{f 
Tamelj  endurM  a  bridce  of  wood*roai  lenfth 
t'rom  ht-ll  contiouM.  Miltoh. 


Hl>  broad  wtns'd   veMel  driakn  the  whdmiiiff 

tld«. 
Hid  Id  the  bovom  of  the  black  aby$».     THnxaon , 

TO  GUSH,  V.  To  flow, 

GUST,  V.  Breeze. 


H. 

HABIT9  V,  Custom. 

HABIT,  z^.  Guise. 

TO  HALLOW,  V.  To  dedtofte.^ 


HAMDSOMB,  V.  BeOUttfvl. 

TO  HANKER  AFTER,  V.  To  desire. 

TO  HAPPEN,    CHANCE. 

To  HAPPEN,  that  is,  to  fall  out 
by  a  kap,  is  to  CHANCE  (v.  CW, 
fortune)  as  the  genus  to  the  species; 
whatever  cAancej  happen*^  but  not  vice 
vepA.  Happen  respocts  all  ev^i 
without  including  any  ooUaceralidta; 
chance  comprelirads,  Ukewbe,  tfaeidct 
of  the  cause  and  order  of  evoti: 
whatever  comes  to  pass  happens,  whs- 
ther  regularly  in  the  course  of  Uuii^ 
or  particulariy,  and  out  of  the  ofder; 
whatever  chance*  happens  altop(ether 
without  concert,  intention,  and  oftn 
without  relation  to  any  other  ^ti^. 
Accidents  happen  daily  which  ao  hi- 
man  foresight  could  prevent;  theoews- 
uapers  contain  an  account  i^  ail  dai 
happens  in  the  course  of  the  day  or 
week :  listeners  and  bosy  bodies  an 
ready  to  catch  every  wuid  that  chnea 
to  fall  in  their  heanug. 

Witb  eqami  mind  what  ftajyuMj  M  m  liv. 
Nor  ^j,  oor  grieve  too  mich  fbr  fMm  femil 
our  care.  Dsnn. 

An  MioC  ekancimg  Co  Uv«  wIlUa  <Wwdl<f 
■  clock,  ahrayt  aanwd  lliiiiilf  vU  mmMv A> 
boar  of  the  day  wbeoever  Che  cMh  «rack|  tal 

the  clock  beiBf  apolM  bj  acsMMt,  Ci»  Mhl  iw 
tinaed  to  count  the  hour  wUhairt  the  hdii  af  ft. 


HAPPINESS,      FBLICmr,     BLI88, 
BLESSEDNESS,  BSATmrOB. 

HAPPINESS  signiaes  the  state  ef 
bemg  happy, 

FEUCfTY,  in  Latin/e/iate,  fioa 
feUx  happy,  most  probably  eanei 
from  the  Greek  qKi^  youth,  which  u 
the  age  of  purest  enjoyment. 

BLISS,  BLESSEDNESS,  ligmfisi 
the  state  orproperty  of  being  bletsel 

BEATITUDE,  ftom  the  Lstis 
freofttj,  signifies  the  property  of  beiif 
happy  in  a  superior  oegree. 

Happiness  comprehrads  that  aene- 
gnte  of  pleasurable  sensations  vHncfa 
we  derive  from  external  objects ;  it  is 
the  ordinary  term  which  is  empfeyed 
alike  in  the  colloquial  or  the  nUkio- 
phical  style:  felicity  is  a  higher ei- 
pression,  that  comprehends  inwaid  en- 
joyment, or  an  aggregate  of  invrsrd 
pleasure,  without  regard  to  the  souroi 
whence  they  are  derived :  ^hliss  is  a  still 
higher  term,    exproasiiig  more  thaa 


HAPPINESS. 


HAPPY. 
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either  happlnest  or  felicity^  both  as  to 
the  degree  and  nature  of  the  enjoy* 
meot.  Happiness  is  the  thing  adapt- 
ed to  our  present  condition,  and  to 
the  nature  of  our  heing,  as  a  com- 
pound of  body  and  soul ;  it  is  impure 
in  its  nature,  and  variable  in  degree ; 
it  is  sought  for  by  Tarious  means  and 
with  great  eagerness ;  but  it  often  lies 
much  more  within  our  reach  than  we 
are  apt  to  imagine :  it  is  not  to  be 
fbnnd  in  the  possession  of  great  wealth, 
of  great  power,  of  great  dominions,  of 
sreat  splendor,  or  the  unbounded  in- 
oulgence  of  any  one  appetite  or  de- 
sire ;  hut  it  is  to  be  found  in  mode- 
jmte  possessions,  with  a  heart  temper- 
ed by  religion  and  virtue,  for  the  en- 
joyment of  that  which  God  has  be- 
stowed upon  us :  it  is,  therefore,  not 
so  unequally  distributed  as  some  have 
been  led  to  conclude. 

Happineu  admits  of  degrees,  since 
every  individual  is  placed  in  different 
circumstances,  either  of  body  or  mind, 
which  (it  him  to  be  more  or  less  happy. 
Felicky  is  not  regarded  in  the  same 
light;  it  is  that  which  is  positive 
Mid  independent  of  all  circumstances : 
domestic  felicUyy  and  conjugal  feli' 
€Uyf  are  regarded  as  moral  enjoyments, 
abstracted  from  every  thing  which  can 
serve  as  an  alloy.  £/t<f  is  that  which 
is  purely  spiritual ;  it  has  its  source  in 
the  imagination,  and  rises  above  the 
ordinary  level  of  human  enjoyments  : 
«if  earthly  bliss  little  is  known  but  in 
poetry ;  of  heavenly  bliss  we  form  but 
an  imperfect  conception  from  the 
utmost  stretch  of  our  powers.  Bless- 
edness is  a  term  of  spiritual  import 
which  refers  to  the  happy  condition  of 
those  who  enjoy  the  Divme  favor,  and 
are  permitted  to  have  a  foretaste  of 
heavenly  bliss,  by  the  exaltation  of 
their  minds  above  earthly  happiness. 
Beatitude  denotes  the  quality  of  hap- 
pineu only  which  is  noost  exalted; 
aamelyi  heavenly  happiness. 

Ab !  wbltluT  DOW  ne  Sed 
Tkow  dnumn  nf  gmtnns  F  tbow  mtolkl  bopra 
Of  iUifpinen  f  TnoBaov. 

No  ffjt%ief  feUeiifi  can  gniM  lUUhi  Umo 
tbat  of  h«viiix  pariiittd  iatHlrctBiil  piMSure, 
•epftfited  mirtb  frmn  Indecencjr,  and  wit  from 
lleeBtioaMfM.  Jo<-moM. 

Tb«  fond  loal. 
Wrapt  In  gay  vlidonii  of  aareal  frUw, 
NCJU  palnfl  tb*  lllaiife  ftfrn.  ToMUOlT. 

fa  Ito  dMCilpthiB  of  bearew  nd  bell  v«  are 


mrrlj  lat«reft0d,  at  we  are  all  to  reride  beie- 
aflfr  either  in  the  regiona  of  horror  or  of  hUu, 

JOIIKSOK. 

So  Bolld  a  comfort  to  men,  andtn*  all  the  traa- 
ble«  and  afBicUoni  of  this  world,  l«  that  drm  as- 
larance  which  the  Chritlian  reli|rinn  filfee  us  of  a 
future  hmppinen,  ai  to  brlnf  even  the  ffeatcat 
nrtaerie*  which  In  chh  llfr  we  are  liable  to,  Id 
tome  henie,  under  the  notion  of  blesMtdnett. 

Tiuonov. 

As  in  the  next  world,  so  in  thia,  the  only  aolld 
bietsin|;s  are  ovlnf  to  the  foodnen  of  the  Bind, 
not  the  extent  of  the  capacity;  frtenddilp  here  ti 
an  emanation  fmm  the  same  Konrce  ai  beatitude 
there.  Pora. 

HAPPINESS,  V.  IVelUbelvg, 

HAPPY,    FORTUNATB. 

HAPPY  and  FORTUNATE  are  both 
applied  to  the  external  circumstances 
of  a  man ;  but  the  former  conveys  the 
idea  of  that  which  is  abstractedly 
good,  the  latter  implies  rather  what  is 
agreeable  to  one's  wishes.  A  man  ia 
happy  in  his  marriage,  in  his  children, 
in  his  connections,  and  the  like :  he  is 
fortunate  in  his  trading  concerns. 
Happy  excludes  the  idea  of  chance ; 
fortunate  excludes  the  idea  of  per- 
sonal eflf(>rt :  a  man  is  happy  in  the 
possession  of  what  he  gets ;  he  is  for^ 
tunate  in  getting  it. 

In  the  improper  sense  they  bear  a 
similar  analogy.  A  happy  thought,  a 
happy  expression,  a  happy  turn,  a 
happy  event,  and  the  like,  denotes  a 
degree  of  positive  excellence;  vl  for- 
tunate idea,  sl  fortunate  circamstance, 
a  fortunate  event,  are  all  relatively 
considered,  with  regard  to  the  wishes 
and  views  of  the  individual. 

O  huftpji.  If  be  knew  his  happp  state. 
The  swain,  who,  ftee  from  basUiesB  a«d  debate, 
Reeelfes  hh  easy  food  from  natore^s  band. 
And  }mt  rataron  of  cultivated  land.      Davntfi. 

Visit  the  cajevt  nd  OKiat  ftrtunmU  on  earth 
only  with  sleapless  nlffhta,  dhorder  may  tlaffc 
organ  of  the  seaspa,  aad  yon  aball  (wlH)  pieaeotly 
see  hi « gaiety  vanfadu  BLAia. 

HARANGUK,  V.  Address. 
TO  HARASS,  V.  To  distress. 
TO  HARASS,  V.  To uearj/^ 
HARBINGER,  7'.  Fwe-rtinncr. 

HARBOR,    HAVEN,    PORT. 

The  idea  of  a  resting-place  for  ves- 
sels is  common  to  these  terms,  of 
which  HARBOR  is  general,  and  the 
two  others  specific  in  their  signification. 

HarboTf  froia  the  Teatonic  kerher- 
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HARBOR. 


HARD. 


gen  to  shelter,  carries  with  it  little 
more  th.in  the  common  idea  of  af- 
f«)rdinp  n  resting  or  anchoring  place. 
HAVEN,  from  the  Teutonic  haben 
to  have  or  hold,  conveys  the  idea  of 
security.  PORT,  froiii  the  Latin  por'^ 
tus  and  portn  a  gate,  conveys  the  idea 
of  an  inclosure.  A  haven  is  a  natural 
harbor  ;  a  port  in  an  artificial  harbor. 
We  characterize  an  harbor  as  com- 
modious ',  a  haven  as  snug  and  secure  ; 
a  port  ah  safe  and  ea^v  of  access.  A 
commercial  country  profits  by  the 
excellence  and  number  of  its  harbors  ; 
it  values  itself  on  the  security  of  its 
havens,  and  increases  the  number  of 
its  ports  accordingly.  A  vessel  goes 
into  a  harbor  only  for  a  season;  it 
remains  in  a  haven  for  a  permanency ; 
it  seeks  a  port  as  the  destination  of  its 
voyage.  Merchantmen  are  perpetu- 
ally going  in  and  out  of  a  harbor ;  a 
distressed  vessel,  at  a  distance  from 
hom6,  seeks  some  haven  in  which  it 
may  winter;  the  weary  mariner  looks 
to  the  port  not  as  the  termination  of 
his  labor,  but  as  tlie  commenccmeut 
of  all  his  enjoyments. 

Bat  here  ibe  come% 

In  the  calm  harbor  of  vbow  geotle  breatt* 

Mjr  (empckt  beatea  soul  maj  safeljf  re*t. 

Dbtdek. 

Safe  thro'  tb«  war  ber  coufw  the  ^r9w\  steera, 
Th«  haven  galnM,  tbe  pilot  drops  bit  ftrara. 

Shirley. 

WbtC  tlmngii  our  pasn^  tbrongb  tbis  world 
be  never  m  stormy  aad  tcmpestuoos,  we  shall 
arrive  at  a  safe  port.  Tillotnon. 

TO    HARBOR,    SHELTER,    LODGE. 

TiiE  idea  of  giving  a  resting  place 
is  common  to  these  terms  :  hut  HAR- 
BOR (p.  To  Jbster)  is  used  always  in 
a  bad  sense :  SIlELTKli  (i7.  Asylum) 
is  in  an  indefinite  sense  :  LODGE,  in 
French  hge,  from  the  German  liegen 
to  lie,  in  an  indifferent  sense.  One 
harbors  that  which  ought  not  to  find 
room  any  where ;  one  shelters  that 
which  cannot  find  security  elsewhere; 
one  lodges  that  which  wants  a  resting 
place.  Thieves,  traitors,  or  conspi- 
rators, are  harbored  by  those  who 
have  an  interest  in  securing  them  from 
detection :  either  the  wicked  or  the 
unfortunate  may  be  sheltered  from  the 
evil  with  which  they  are  threatened  : 
travellers  are  lodged  as  occasion  may 
require. 

In  the  moral  sensci  a  man  harbors 


resentment,  ill-will,  evil  thooglits,  ■»] 
the  like :  he  shelterg  himself  from  a 
charge  by  retorting  it  upon  bis  mdnh 
sary :  he  lodges  «  complaint  or  ia- 
formatiou  against  any  one  with  the 
magistrate.  Harbor  and  sheiier  an 
said  of  things  as  well  as  of  persoos,ii 
the  active  senSe;  lodge  is  said  of  thina 
in  the  neuter  sense.  Beds  aud  M- 
furniture  harbor  vermin ;  trees^as  tvdl 
as  houses,  shelter  from  a  storm :  a 
ball  from  a  gun  lodges  in  the  bontt 
body,  or  any  other  solid  subbtance. 

She  harbeurt  in  her  breast  •  farlovs  lale 
(And  thcHi  shaft  find  the  Ainr  effects  to*  laii) 
Fiz'd  oo  reveoge,  and  obstinate  to  die.  O 

The  ht-n  thellen  her  first  braod  of 
with  all  the  prudence  that  ahe  over  attalaa. 

Joi 
Thejr  too  are  tempeieJ  Ugk, 
Wiib  bnoerr  stun{;,  and  wild  neceiaitj. 
Nor  lodges  pity  in  their  shaaj  breast. 

Th 

TO  HARBOR,  V.  To  foster. 

HARD,    FIRM,.  SOLID. 

The  close  adherence  of  the  eooH 

Eonent  parts  of  a  body  coostitatti 
lARDNESS.  The  close  adberam 
of  different  bodies  to  each  other  ooa- 
stitutes  FIKMNESS  (9.  Fixeiy  That 
is  hard  which  will  not  yield  to  a  ckwr 
compression ;  that  is  firm  which  will 
not  yield  so  as  to  produce  a  septn- 
tion.  The  ice  is  hard,  as  far  as  k 
respects  itself,  when  it  resists  evcrr 
pressure ;  the  ice  is  firm,  with  rcgaid 
to  the  water  which  it  covers,  when  it 
is  so  closely  bound  as  to  resist  eteij 
weight  without  breaking. 

Hard  and  SOLID  lespect  the  in- 
ternal constitution  of  bodies,  and  tbe 
adherence  of  the  component  parts; 
but  hard  denotes  a  much  closer 
degree  of  adherence  than  solid:  ths 
hard  is  opposed  to  the  sofk ;  the  $M 
to  the  fluid :  every  hard  body  is  by 
nature  solid;  •although  every  w/A 
body  is  not  hard.  Wood  is  always  a 
solid  body,  but  it  is  sometimes  hvi^ 
and  sometimes  soft :  water,  wlieu  ooih 
gealed,  is  a  solid  body,  and  admits  of 
different  degrees  of  hardness. 

In  the  improper  application,  hari- 
ness  is  allied  to  insensibility ;  /rmiuss 
to  fixedness ;  solidity  to  substantiality : 
a  hard  man  is  not  to  be  acted  apoa 
by  any  tender  motives ;  a  firm  mao  is 
not  to  be  turned  from  his  purpose ;  a 
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oum  holds  no  purposes  that  are 
ill  foandecL  A  man  is  hardened 
t  which  is  bad,  by  being  made 
iUe  to  that  which  is  good :  a 
I  confirmed  in  any  thing  good 
dp  by  being  rendered  less  dis- 
to  lay  it  aside;  his  mind  is 
idated  by  acquiring  fresh  motives 
don. 

JOB  labovTlnc  throDgh  all  joar  Incmi- 
■  of  .the  rongh  roads,  the  hard  laddle, 
di^  kone,  and  what  not.  Popb« 

The  looMoM  ice 

■0  BOiv;  bat  to  the  tedgj  bank 
nr%  er  gatben  roand  th«  pointed  stooe, 
■1  fafement,  bjr  the  breath  o(  heaven 
ad  Arm.  Thomsom. 


ikt 


Banner  of  expreMion  givet  strength 
to  our  Idea*,  which  frequentlj  makes 
npoo  the  mind,  as  iron  does  upon 
rather  bj  repeated  strokes  than  a 
MsiJioTH*s  Lrmuts  or  Puw. 


5,     CALLOUS,     HARDENED, 

OBDURATE. 

tRD  is  here,  as  in  the  former 
V.  Hard),  the  general  term,  and 
St  particular :  hard,  in  its  most 
live  physical  sense,  denotes  the 
rty  of  resisting  the  action  of  ex- 
foroe,  so  as  not  to  undergo  any 
;e  in  its  form,  or  separation  in 
Irts :  CALLOUS  is  that  species 
t  hard,  in  application  to  the  skin, 
I  arises  from  its  dryness,  and  the 
oe  of  all  nervous  susceptibility. 
'  and  calloux  are  likewise  applied 
t  moral  sense  :  but  hard  denotes 
btence  of  tender  feeling,  or  the 
rty  of  resisting  any  impression 
I  tender  objects  are  apt  to  pro- 
;  callous  denotes  the  property  of 
ielding  to  the  force  of  motives 
tion.  A  hard  heart  cannot  be 
d  by  the  slight  of  misery,  let  it 
•esented  in  ever  so  affecting  a 
:  a  callous  mind  is  not  to  be 
ed  by  any  persuasions  however 
pful. 

trd  does  not  designate  any  cir- 
tance  of  its  existence  or  ori- 
we  may  be  hard  from  a  variety 
ises ;  but  callousness  arises  from 
idolgence  of  vices,  passions,  and 
pursuit  of  vicious  practices. 
I  we  speak  of  a  person  as  hard, 
iply  determines  what  he  is  :  if 
leak  of  him  as  callous,  it  refers 
:o  what  he  was,  and  from  what 
become  so. 


Callous,  HARDENED,  and  OB- 
DURATE, are  all  employed  to  desig- 
nate the  morally  depraved  state  of 
a  man's  character:  but  callousnen 
belonp  properly  to  the  heart  and 
aifections  ',  hardened  to  both  the  heart 
and  the  understanding;  obdurate 
more  particularly  to  the  will.  Cal- 
lousness is  the  first  stage  of  hardnea 
in  moral  depravity ;  it  may  exist  in  the 
infant  mind,  on  its  first  tasting  the 
poisonous  pleasures  of  vice,  without 
being  acquainted  with  its  remote  con- 
sequences. A  hardened  state  is  the 
work  of  time ;  it  arises  from  a  con- 
tinued course  of  vice,  which  becomes 
as  it  were  habitual,  and  unfits  the 
whole  person  for  admitting  of  anj 
other  impressions :  obduracy  is  the 
last  stage  of  moral  hardness^  which 
supposes  the  whole  mind  to.be  ob- 
stinately bent  on  vice.  A  child  dis- 
covers himself  to  be  callous,  in  whom 
the  tears  and  entreaties  of  a  parent 
cannot  awaken  a  single  sentiment  of 
contrition;  a  youth  discovers  him- 
self to  be  hardened  who  begins  U> 
take  a  pride  and  a  pleasure  in  his 
vicious  career ;  a  man  shows  himself 
to  be  obdurate  when  he  betrays  a  set- 
tled and  confirmed  purpose  to  pursae 
his  abandoned  course,  without  regard 
to  consequences. 

Sach  woes 
Not  e^ea  the  harden  of  our  foes  could  boar. 
Vox  gten  Uljam  tell  vichoat  a  tear.     DaTunb 

Bj  degrees  the  leoM*  growa  eaUau$,  and  loan 
that  ezqaiilte  relhh  of  trifles.  Bsulblit. 

His  hardttCd  heart,  norprajera,  nor  thaeateolaci 

move; 
Fate  aad  the  gods  had  stopp*d  Uaaars  to  lotw. 

DATBBb 

Bonad  he  throwa  his  balefal  ejrea. 
That  wkpawM  bum  aflictkm  and  dlsflaay, 
Mix*d  with  obdarau  pride  and  stAdfiut  hate. 

BIlCIDB. 

HARD,    HARDT,   INSBNSIBUB, 
UNFEELING. 

HARD  (v.  Hard)  may  either  be 
applied  to  that  which  makes  resists 
ance  to  external  impressions,  or  that 
which  presses  with  a  force  upon  other 
objects :  HARDY,  which  is  only  a  va- 
riation of  hard,  is  applicable  only  in  the 
first  case :  thus,  a  person's  skin  may 
be  hard,  which  is  not  easily  acted 
upon  ;  but  the  person  is  said  to  be 
hardy  who  can  withstand  the  elements : 
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OD  the  other  hand,  hard^  when  employ- 
ed as  an  active  principle,  is  only  ap- 
plied to  the  moral  character;  hence, 
the  difierence  between  a  hardy  roan 
who  endures  every  tiling,  and  a  hard 
man  who  makes  others  endure.     IN- 
SENSIBLE and  UNFEEUNG  are 
but  modes  of  the  hurd ;  that  is,  they 
designate  the  negative  quality  oihard- 
nesiy  or  its  incapacity  to  receive  im- 
pression:  hard^  therefore,  is  always 
the  strongest  term  of  the  three ;  and 
of  the  two,  unfeeling  is  stronger  than 
insentible*    The  harid  and  insemibie 
are  applied  physically  and  morally  ; 
the  utyl'eeUng  is  only  employed  as  a 
moral  characteristic.   A  horse's  mouth 
is  hardy  inasmuch  as  it  is  insensible 
to  the  action  of  the  bit ;  a  man's  heart 
is  hard  which  is  insensible  to  the  mi- 
series of  others ;  a  man  is  unfeeling 
who  does  not  regard  the  feelmgs  of 
others.    The  heart  may  be  hard  by 
nature,  or  rendered  so  by  the  influence 
of  some  passion ;  but  the  person  is 
commonly   unfeeling    from     circum- 
stances.     Shylock    is    depicted    by 
Shakspeare  as  hard^  from  his  strong 
antipathy  to  the  Christians:  people 
who  enjoy  an  uninterrupted  state  of 
good  health,  are  often  unfeeling  in 
cases  of  sickness. 

As  that  which  is  hard  mostly  hurts 
or  pains  when  it  comes  in  contact 
vritn  the  soft,  the  term  hard  is  pe- 
culiarly applicable  to  superiors,  or 
such  as  have  power  to  inflict  pain  :  a 
creditor  may  be  hard  towards  a 
debtor.  As  inumible  signifles  a  want 
of  sense,  it  may  be  sometimes  neces- 
sary :  a  surgeon,  when  performing  an 
operation,  must  be  imensible  to  the 
present  pain  which  he  inflicts.  As 
uf^eeling  signifies  a  want  of  feeling, 
it  IS  always  taken  for  a  want  of  good 
feeling  where  the  removal  of  pain  is 
reauiied :  the  surgeon  shows  himself 
to  be  unfeeling  who  does  not  do  every 
thing  in  his  power  to  lessen  the  pain 
of  the  soflerer. 

To  te  tnicwwibis,  coateiBpt««mt,  and  hard 
•f  kMit,  to  So  vrrott  afaiiMt  o«r  own  aatttre, 

Blaib. 
OcDM  WM  next,  wbo  led  bit  Bfttlte  train 
Of  Aon^  warrton  tbroa(h  the  waterj  plain. 

Drtdbs. 

It  If  both  reproachfU  and  crimtnml  to  bare  an 
inaeiuOle  heart.  BLAnu 

The  lUber  too  a  lovdid  maa, 
WholovoBflcpitjl 


Waa  all  u^^^eUng  aa  the  rack 

Fnm  wheuee  Ma  ricfcai  grew.  ] 

HARD,   DIFFICULT. 

HARD  is  here  taken  in  the  i 
per  sense  of  trouble  caused,  aM 
taken,  in  which  sense  it  is  a 
stronger  term  than  DIFFIC 
which,  from  the  Latin  dijfidU^ 
pounded  of  the  privative  die  a 
ri/w,  signifies  merely  not  easy. 
is  therefore  positive,  and  ^ki 
gative.  A  difficult  task  caniul 
through  without  exertion,  but  i 
task  requires  great  exertion. 
cult  is  applicable  to  all  trifia! 
ters  whicn  call  for  a  more  than 
portion  either  of  labor  or  da 
hard  is  applicable  to  those  wfai 
of  the  highest  importance,  aa 
compauied  with  drcumstajooei 
call  for  the  utmost  stretch  of 
power.  It  is  a  difficult  matter 
admittance  into  some  circles  of  so 
it  is  a  hard  matter  to  find  SM 
that  are  select :  it  is  difficult  to< 
between  two  fine  paintings  wii 
the  finest;  it  is  a  hard  matter  to 
at  any  conclusion  on  raetaph 
subjects.  A  child  mostly  aa 
difficult  to  learn  his  letters: 
are  many  passages  in  classical  w 
which  are  hard  to  be  understo 
the  learned. 

Antlgonea,  with  ki!!9e^  often  tried 
To  bes  thh  prtwnt  in  hl«bi>aMj^  prtdl^ 
When  jooth  and  love  are  hard  to  la  dni 

Oi 

Af  %wVt\  yean  ineieaaed,  bl«  Wtati^ 
and  deafaoM  (crew  taat%  fk«qMt,  aa<  M 
new  naade  converaatJoa  d(0lc«lt.         J«i 


HARDBNBD^    V.   HoTlL 

HARDHEARTED,    CRC7BL, 
UNMERCIFUL,    MBRCILBS 

HARDHEARTED  is  here,  a 
word  hard  (v.  Hard),  the  stroi 
of  these  terms :  in  regard  to  CRl 
it  bespeaks  a  settled  character ;  «i 
as  that  may  be  frequently  a  teanc 
disposition,  or  even  extend  no  mi 
than  the  action.  A  hardhearted 
iniist  always  be  cruel ;  but  it  ai 
sible  to  be  cruel,  and  yet  not  A 
hearted.  A  hardhearted  ^armi 
monster  who  spurns  finom  him 
being  that  owes  his  eaisteooi 
him,  and  depends  upon  him  for 
port.    AchildisofteacritfitoaDii 


HARDLY. 


HARSH. 
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the  mittakeii  conception  that 
wet  not  liable  to  the  same  suffer- 
as  himself. 

M  UNMERCIFUL  and  MER- 
BS8  are  both  modes  or  charac- 
3C8  of  the  hardhearted.  Au  tin- 
ffidamn  is  hardhearted  inasmuch 
>  is  unwilling  to  extend  his  cum- 
on  or  mercy  to  one  who  is  in 
ower ;  a  mercileu  man,  which  is 
t  than  an  unmerciful  man,  is 
hearted  inasmuch  as  he  is  re- 
aed  by  no  compunctious  feelings 
inflicting  pain  on  those  who  are 
if  power.  Avarice  makes  a  man 
keirted  even  to  those  who  are 
d  to  him  hy  the  closest  ties ;  it 
if  him  unmerciful  to  those  who 
II  his  debt.  There  are  many  mer^ 
r  tyrants  in  domestic  life,  who 

tkeir  disposition  by  their  merci" 
raatment  of  their  poor  brutes. 

|Ib  Bm,  tboofb  tbej  be  maoj  tioMt  more 
iMl^  on  tbe  o(b«r  aide,  tliey  are  more  cruel 
trdkeartedt  becanw  tbeir  teodernmi  is  not 
eriM  upon.  Bacoii. 

%am  lore  the  cruet  mother  led 
iMd  of  her  anhappy  babes  to  thed. 

Dkydk«. 

w  Wv  wHmercifut  job  were  to  jomr  ejea 
r  U«C  letter  to  ne.  TrixonoH. 

en»k  a  mercUett  and  cruel  rictor. 

Dbydbh. 

ARDIHOOD,  V.  Audacity. 
iRDiNEss,  V.  Audacity. 

HARDLY,    SCARCELY. 

HAT  is  HARD  is  not  common,  and 
It  respect  SCARCE :  hence  the 
of  unfrequency  assimilates  these 
1  both  in  signification  and  appli- 
a.  In  many  cases  they  may  be 
indifferently ;  but  where  the  idea 
icticability  predominates,  hardly 
I  most  proper;  and  where  the 
of  firequency  predominates 
ify  seems  preferable.  One  can 
^  Judge  of  a  person's  features  by 
igle  and  partial  glance;  we 
siy  ever  see  men  lay  aside  their 
nom  a  thorou^'h  conviction  of 
enormity  :  but  it  may  with  equal 
iety  be  said  in  general  sen- 
t ;  hardly  one  in  a  thousand,  or 
fly  one  in  a  thousand,  would  form 
a  conclusion. 

■ot  expect,  a«  loaf  ai  I  itay  In  India,  Co  be 
m  a  bad  dicettioD,  tbe  *  roorhoa  lllmto- 
8 


fwi,*  for  whldi  there  k  kmrdif  wj  remedy  bat 
abftloeoce  from  food,  literary  and  calbiaiy. 

8iA  Wit.  Joan. 

In  tUt  aasembly  of  pffneea  and  Dobhs,  the 

CoaKrem  at  the  Hafve,  to  wMcb  Europe  hac 

perhaps   eatrcely  •eea   any  thIoK  •qanf*  waa 

foriaed  the  fraud  alliance  afalast  Levis. 


HARDSHIP,  V.  Grievance. 
HARDY,  V.  Hard. 

HARM,    V.  Evil. 

HARM,  V.  Irgury. 
HARMLESS,  V.  Gtdltless. 
HARMLESS,  V.  Unoffending. 
HARMONY,  V.  Concord. 
HARMONY,  V.  Mclody. 

HARSH,   ROUGH,   SEVBRX, 
RIGOROUS. 

IIARSH,  V,  Acrimony. 

ROUGH,  V.  Abrupt. 

SEVERE,  V.  Auttere. 

RIGOROUS,  ffom  the  Latin  rigor 
and  rigeo  to  stifien,  designates  un- 
bending, flexible. 

These  terms  mark  different  modes 
of  treating  those  that  are  in  one's 
power,  all  of  which  are  the  reverse  of 
the  kind. 

Harth  and  rough  borrow  their  moral 
signification  from  the  physical  pro- 
perties of  the  bodies  to  wliich  they 
belong.  The  harth  and  die  rough  both 
act  painfully  upon  the  taste,  but  the 
former  with  much  more  violence  than 
the  latter.  An  excess  of  the  sour 
mingled  with  other  unpleasant  pro- 
perties constitutes  hanhneu:  an  ex- 
cess of  astrin^ency  constitutes  rough- 
ness. Cheese  is  said  to  be  harsh  when 
it  is  dry  and  biting :  roughness  is  the 
peculiar  quality  of  tbe  damascene. 

From  this  physical  distinction  be- 
tween these  terms  we  discover  tbe 
ground  of  their  moral  application. 
Harshness  in  a  person's  conduct  acts 
upon  the  feelings,  and  does  violence  to 
the  affections:  roughness  acts  only 
externally  on  the  senses :  we  may  be 
rough  in  the  tone  of  the  voice,  in  the 
mode  of  address,  or  in  the  manner  of 
handling  or  touching  an  object :  but 
we  are  harth  in  the  sentiment  we  con- 
vey, and  according  to  the  persons  to 
whom  it  is  conveywl :  a  strange  nrnf 
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HARSH. 


HASTEN. 


be  rough  when  he  has  it  in  his  power 
to  be  so ;  a  friend,  or  one  in  the  tcn- 
derest  relation,  only  can  be  harsh.  An 
officer  of  justice  deals  rovghly  with 
the  prisoner  in  his  charge,  to  whom 
he  denies  every  indulgence  in  a 
rough  and  forbidding  tone :  a  parent 
deals  harshly  with  a  child  who  refuses 
every  endearment,  and  only  speaks  to 
command  or  forbid.  Harsh  and  rough 
are  unamiable  and  always  censurable 
qualities :  they  spring  from  the  harsh* 
ness  and  roughness  of  the  humour: 
severe  and  rigorous  are  not  always  to 
be  condemned  ;  they  spring  from  prin- 
ciple, and  are  often  resorted  to  by  ne- 
cessity. Harshness  is  always  mingled 
with  anger  and  personal  feeling:  se- 
verity and  rigor  characterizes  the 
thing  more  tlian  the  temper  of  the 
person. 

A  harsh  master  renders  every  bur- 
den which  he  imposes  doubly  severe, 
by  the  grating  manner  in  which  he 
communicates  his  will :  a  severe  master 
simply  imposes  the  burden  in  a  manner 
to  inforce  obedience.  The  one  seems 
to  indulge  himself  in  inflicting  pain  : 
the  other  seems  to  act  from  a  motive 
that  is  independant  of  the  pain  in- 
flicted. A  harsh  man  is  therefore  al- 
ways severe,  but  with  injustice:  a 
severe  man,  however,  is  not  always 
harsh.  liigor  is  a  high  degree  of  se- 
veriti/.  One  is  severe  in  the  punish- 
ment of  offences :  one  is  rigorous  in 
exacting  compliance  and  obedience. 
Severity  is  always  more  or  less  ne- 
cessary in  the  army,  or  in  a  school,  for 
the  preservation  of  good  order  :  rigor 
is  essential  in  dealing  with  the  stub- 
bom  will  and  unruly  passions  of  men. 
A  general  must  be  severe  while  lying 
in  quarters,  to  prevent  drunkenness 
and  theft :  but  he  must  be  rigorous 
when  invading  a  foreign  country,  to 
prevent  the  ill  treatment  of  the  in- 
habitants. 

A  measure  is  severe  that  threatens 
heavy  consequences  to  those  who  do 
not  comply  :  a  line  of  conduct  is  rigo- 
rma  that  binds  men  down  with  great 
exactitude  to  a  particular  mode  of 
proceeding.  A  judge  is  severe  who  is 
ready  to  punish  and  unwilling  to  pardon. 

No  complaint  Is  more  feellogly  mnde  than 
that  of  the  harth  and  ragged  mannerB  of  pertoni 
with  whom  we  bare  aa  intercoone.         Blaia. 


KM»ir,fnille7o«dk,te  libysB  laadi  tWtvM 
A  people  r«de  ia  peace,  oad  fmgk  la  «tr. 

Daraa. 

It  b  pride  which  tilt  the  w«rM  wU  id  Bick 
kmrshmag  and  ttrtrltg*  We  are  rifnat 
to  ottnem  as  if  ve  had  aeter  ofcaded.    Bun. 

HARSHNESS,  v.  Acnmony. 

TO   HASTEN,    ACCELERATE, 
SPEED,  EXPKDITE,   DISPATCH. 

HASTEN,  in  French  hatir,  and  in 
the  Northern  languages  hastemy  Ice  is 
most  prolmbly  connected  with  hein, 
expressing  what  is  vivid  and  actite. 

ACCELEllATE,  from  celer  qoid, 
signifies  literally  to  quicken  for  t  sp^ 
cific  purpose. 

SPEED,  fmm  the  Greek  nA^^.^ 
signifies  to  carry  on  diligently. 

EXPEDITE,  Xi.  BiUgent. 

DISPATCH,  in  French  defeeher, 
from  pes  a  foot,  signifies  potting  flff 
or  clearing. 

Quickness  in  movement  and  acdoa 
is  the  common  idea  in  all  these  tevnsi 
which  vary  in  the  nature  of  the  move- 
ment and  the  action.    To  Aaitoi  n* 
presses  little  more  than  the  gennai 
idea  of  quickness  in  moving  towards 
a  point ;  thus,  he  htutent  who  rims  te 
get  to  the  end  of  his  journey :  <Kr^ 
Urate  expresses  moreover  the  idea  of 
bringing  something  to  a  point ;  thai, 
every  mechariical  business  is  accek- 
rated  by  the  order  and  distiibatini  of 
its  several  parts.  It  may  be  emplnjed, 
like  the  word  hasten,  for  corporeal  and 
familiar  actions  :  the  ttiWor  accelerata 
any  particular  work  that  he  has  in 
hand  by  putting  on  additional  hand<, 
or  a  compositor  accelerates  the  pHot- 
ing  of  a  work  by  doing  his  part  nith 
correctness.    The  word  jrpefdf  includes 
not  only  quick  but  forward  movenxnt* 
He  who  goes  with  speed  goes  efifc- 
tually  forward,  and  comes  to  his  jour- 
ney's end  the  soonest.    This  idea  is 
excluded  from  the  term  haste,  trhich 
may  often  be  a  planless  unsuitable 
quickness.  Hence  the  proverb,  "Tbe 
more  haste,  the  worst  speedJ' 

Expedite  and  dispatch  are  terms  of 
higher  imjwrt,  in  application  to  tba 
roost  serious  concerns  in  life  ;  but  to 
expedite  expresses  a  process^  a  hrinf' 
ing  forward  towards  an  end :  dispatch 
implies  a  puttins  an  end  to,  a  waking 
a  clearance.    We  do  every  thing  iQ 


r  to  €JipediU  a  business :  we 
g^eat  deal  of  bosiness  with* 
1  time.  Expeditum  is  re- 
one  who  esecates ;  diaatch 
npofftmiit'fbr  one  who  detep* 
[directs.  An  inferior  officer 
ioed  with  expedition  to  fulfil 
<f  or  eiecate  the  purposes  of 
uder;  a  geneml  or  minister 
diwatches  the  concerns  of 
directingy  and  instructing. 
it  we  speak  onlj  of  expedite 
ig;  hut  we  may  speak  of  dii^ 
I  person,  as  well  as  a  thing. 
■MO  kakens  to  remove  bis 
n  case  of  fire.  Those  who 
IS  to  hnt^  any  thinj;  to  an 
lo  every  thmg  m  their  power 
ate  its  progress.  Those  who 
oo  any  pressing  errand  will 
lerrioe  by  using  speed.  The 
Pa  military  prog|res» depends 
lie  expedition  with  which  it 
ted.  In  the  counting-house 
safainet,  dispatch  is  equally 
t;  as  we  cannot  do  more  than 
at  a  time,  it  is  of  importance 
It  quickly  concluded  to  make 
oolher. 


HATE. 
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lAHCifttosf^  Hi Hil  V191  tkQf 


la»ttd 


to  be  «ndoiie.  Dxubaji. 


tthtttaott 


iieotly  aad.toconsiderataly  press  for- 
ward without  making  dioioe  of  our 
means.  To  hasten  is  opposed  to  delay 
or  A  dilatny  mode  of  proceeding;  it  it 
frequentW  indispensable'to  AortMin  tba 
affiurs  of  human  lifis :  to  hurry  is  op 
posed  to  deliberate  and  cautiont  pro- 
ceeding; it  must  always  be  prejudicial 
and  unwise  to  huny:  men  may' 
hasten;  cbildreo  hurry, 

Asepitbetty  hasty  vad  hMrriidu% 
both  employed  in  the  bad  sense;  but 
hasty  implies  merely  an  overquicknett 
of  motion  which  outstrips  oonsidem* 
tion ;  hurried  implies  a  mtotderiy  mo 
tion  which  tjprings  from  a  distempered 
state  of  mmd.  Irritable  people  usa 
hasty  eiprtssioni ;  they  speak  before 
they  think :  deranged  people  walk  with 
hurried  steps;  they  follow  the  blind 
impulse  of  undirected  fooling. 

HoaMr,t« 


CMiider  well,  that  bj  ererj  ta- 
tbej  meeeteraU  dceajr. 

BUUE. 

ordered  to  drive,  mod  tbej 
expcmUn  to  Hjde  Park 

JOffWMW. 

a  iMca,  a  b  BoC  tlM  fairce  iCrUe,  or 
■t  ■eke*  tbo  tpe§dt  m,  ta  botloeei, 
dioM  to  the  matter,  and  aot  taktef 
■a  tt  ooee,  pncoretb  ditpi^Mu 

Bacoh. 

>  HASTBN9   HURRY. 

"EN,  V.  To  hasten. 
lY,  in  French   harier^  pro- 
ses from  the  Hebrew  charrer 
r*  to  be  inflamed,  or  be  in  a 

iMten  and  hurry  both  imply 
forward  with  Quickness  in 
ter;  but  the  former  may 
with  some  design  and  good 
at  the  latter  always  supposes 
tion  and  irrejrularity.  We 
the  communication  of  good 
len  we  make  efforts  to  convey 
i  shortest  time  possible;  we 
§st  to  an  end|  wben  we  impa- 


HMTth 

But  lutkn  Atmy  tlvovgli  the  taqr  ^* 


HASTiNxssy  V.  Rttthness. 
HASTTy  V.  Cursory. 
HASTir,  V.  Angry. 

TO  HATB|  DETEST* 

HATE,  V.  Antipathy, 

DETEST,  V.  7b  abhor. 

The  |Jlianoe  between  these  ttnnt 
in  sinufication  is  sufficiently  illut* 
trated  in -the  articles  refeired  to.  Their 
diifcrenoe  oontistt  more  in  tente  than 
application. 

To  hate  it  a  perMxial  feeling  directed 
towardt  the  olyect  independentiy  of 
its  qualities;  to  detest  is  a  fooling 
indepeaileBt  of  the  person,  and  alto- 
gether dependent  upon  the  nature  of 
the  thing.  What  one  haia,  one  hain 
commonly  on  one's  own  account; 
what  one  diefeifj^.one  detests  on  ac- 
count of  the  object :  hence  it  is  that 
one  hateSf  but  not  datests^  the  person 
who  has  done  an  injury  to  one's  self; 
and  that  one  detests^  rather  than 
hateSf  the  person  whe  has  done  in* 
juries  to  others.  Joseph's  brethren 
hated  lum  because  he  was  more  h^ 
loved  than  they ;  we  detest  a  traitor 
to  his  country  because  of  the  enormity 
of  his  offence. 
9 
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HATEFUL. 


HATRED. 


In  this  conneiion,  to  hate  is  always 
a  bad  passion ;  to  detest  always  laud- 
able :  but  when  both  are  applied  to 
inanimate  objects,  to  hate  is  bad  or 
good  according  to  circumstances;  to 
detest  always  retains  its  good  mean- 
ing. When  men  hate  things  because 
they  interfere  with  their  indulgences, 
as  the  wicked  hate  the  light,  it  is 
a  bad  personal  feeling,  as  in  the  for- 
mer case;  bat  when  good  men  are 
said  to  hate  that  which  is  bad,  it  is  a 
laudable  feeling  justi6ed  by  the  na- 
ture of  the  object.  As  this  feeling  is, 
howe?er,  so  closely  allied  to  detest,  it 
is  necessary  farther  to  observe  that 
hate,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly  ap- 
plied, beeks  the  injury  or  destruction 
of  the  object;  but  detest  is  confined 
simply  to  the  shunning  of  the  object, 
or  tninking  of  it  with  very  great  pain. 
God  hates  sin,  and  on  that  account 
punishes  sinners ;  conscieutious  men 
detest  all  fraud,  and  therefore  cau- 
tiously avoid  being  cuncerued  in  it. 

Sple«a  to  vaaklnd  bb  «nf  ioas  bMrt  poweit. 
And  much  he  hated  all,  bat  moit  tb«  beiC  Pops. 

Who  &we»  (blDk  ooe  tlilof ,  and  KDother  tell. 
My  bettit  detegU  bim  u  tbe  galet  of  hell.  Pops. 

HATEFUL,   ODIOUS. 

HATEFUL  signifies  literaUy  full  of 
that  which  is  apt  to  excite  hatred. 

ODIOUS,  from  the  Latin  odi  to 
hate,  has  the  same  sense  originally. 

lliese  epithets  are  employed  in  re- 
gard to  such  objects  as  produce  strong 
aversion  in  the  mind ;  but  when  em- 
ployed as  they  commonly  are  upon  fa- 
miliar subjects,  they  indicate  an  unbe- 
coming vehemence  in  the  speaker. 
Hateful  is  properly  applied  to  what- 
ever violates  general  principles  of  mo- 
rality ;  lying  and  swearing  are  hateful 
vices :  odious  is  more  commonly  apr 
plied  to  such  things  as  affect  the  in- 
terests of  others,  and  bring  odium  upon 
the  individual ;  a  tax  that  bears  par- 
ticularly hard  and  unequally  is  termed 
odious ;  or  a  measure  of  government 
that  is  oppressive  is  denominated 
odioms.  There  is  something  particu- 
larly hateful  in  the  meanness  of  cring- 
ing sycophants:  nothing  was  more 
odious  than  the  attempts  of  James  to 
introduce  popery. 

Iict  me  be  deemed  ibe  hatful  oiqm  of  all. 
And  tulfcr,  nther  thao  mjr  people  foil.      Pop*. 


OhI  icMlwfMaofpriac, 
Tkat  Mrtffw  Co  taara  what  Hcm^  moliit  l» 

bidet 
Vale  l«  tbe  ■aareh,  pmampCiuna  aad  aktot^ 
Aoziuns  to  tkee,  and  ^dhtta  to  thj  leri.    Twn. 

HATRBDy  V.  AversiofL 

HATRKD,   KNMITY,   ILL  WILI, 
RANCOR. 

HATRED,  9.  Avertum. 

ENMITY,  V,  Enemy. 

ILL  WILL  sigiufies  either  an  evil 
will,  or  a  willing  evil. 

ELANCOR,  ID  Latin  rasseer  firooi 
ranceo  to  grow  stale,  sigpifiet  sialft- 
ness,  mustiness. 

These  terms  agree  in  this  paitiailar, 
that  those  who  are  under  the  infloeBoe 
of  such  feelings  derive  a  pleasure  torn 
the  misfortune  of  others ;  but  hetrti 
expresses  more  than  enmity^  and  ttn 
more  than  ill  wilt.     Hatred  is  not 
contented  with  merely  wishing  Hits 
others,  but  derives  its  whole  happiooi 
from  their  misery  or  destruction ;  c»- 
mity  on  the  contrary  is  limited  in  iti 
operations  to  particular  circomstanoes: 
hatred  on  the  other  hand^is  freqasadt 
confined   to  the  feeling  of  the  indt 
vidual ;  but  enmiity  oonaiats  as  oMch 
in  the  action  as  the  feeling.    He  who 
is    possessed  with   hatred   is  happ) 
when  the  object  of  his   passioo  is 
miserable,  and  is  miserable  when  bs 
is  happy ;  but  the  hater  is  not  alwifi 
instrumental  in  causing  his  miseiy  or 
destroying  his  happiness  :  he  who  is 
inflamed  with  etunity  is  more  active  io 
disturbing  the  peace  of  his  ememfr 
but  ofteuer  displays  his  temper  in  txi- 
flinc  than  in  important  matters.    IS 
willy  as  the  word  denotes,  lies  onlj  in 
the  mind,  and  is  so  indefinite  in  its 
signification  that  it  admits  of  every 
conceivable  degree.     When  the  will 
is  evilly  directed  towards  another  is 
ever  so  small  a  degree  it  constitatti 
ill  will.    Rancor  is  a  species  of  iNtta 
deep-rooted  enmity. 

Hatred  is  opposed  to  love;  the 
object  in  both  cases  occupies  thi 
thoughts :  the  former  torments  ihi 
possessor;  the  latter  delights  hin. 
Enmity  is  opposed  to  friendship ;  tht 
object  in  both  cases  interests  the  pis- 
sions :  tlie  ftirmer  the  bad,  and  the 
latter  the  good  passions  or  the  afieo- 
tions :  the  possessor  is  in  both  casei 
busy  either  in  injuring  or  f<Hw«rdiD{ 


HftVB. 


HAUL 


a» 


roflifaBwin  it  his  iiMiiqf  or 
IV  will  it  oppottd  to  good 
itddMT  »  ftnenil  or  a  pttr- 
nHag;  it  cnbraeot  manV  or 
ii«||b  individlaal  or  the  whole 
mmt  hm  it  leett  anhappy 
nleettt//vtK  toother*;  he 
heppy  who  heart  tree  fpod 
til;  be  it  neither  happ?  or 
who  it  aoc  pettetted  of  the 
•  other. 

it  m  fiwther  dlittinctioa  be* 
MM  tennt;  that  kM9€d  and 
■a-  oileoer  the  frmt  of  a  de- 
ilad  than  dM  oonteqaence  of 
nnt  provocation ;  •mmky  and 
Hi'  ne  cottrwy^  are  mottly 
I  by  particohir  circnmttanott 
»  or  oonunittioo;  the  best 
«re  tomeliines  the  olgectt  of 
I  aeoooot  of  their  very  Tirtoea^ 
w%  been  anwittin|ly  to  theet- 
s  oaiiet  of  prodociDg  this  evil 
food  advice,  however  kindly 
AT  probably  occasion  ill  will 
MM  of  him  who  is  not  dis- 
ffieeive  it  kindly ;  an  angry 
a  party  contest  is  fireqoeirtly 
la  of  MMufy  between  irritable 
lad  of  rmmear  betwixt  retenl- 
■perioot  people. 

IM|a  ralfli  te  grovlof  itale, 
iMB  TjmCo  ikoo  btr ImAtof^ 

Di 


^liflHl  •••  abitfscted  itoot 
¥9  tfi^  ui  Sk  tli«  tkm  nmmttf^ 
■d^«r  9mmit^  diMrmM.        II11.T0& 

mVfMiti  adthcrue  tfmtso  bnfltei^ 
Mfomice  ftt  their  hands,  aor  ao 
to  porcbaw  joanelf  th«fr  HI  WfOL 


t  ok  lauClatiB  htitc^ 

aa4  tta  Phgyyiaa  ftaWk 


t)  HAVE,  POSSESS. 

I^  ia  German  habeUf  Latin 
ft  improbably  from  the  He« 
to  detirey  because  those  who 
it  desire  most. 

ESS^  in  Latin  ponefraty  par* 
i  pomiUa  componndea  of 
ifti  and  tedeOf  signifies  to 
ft  power  of  resting  upon  or 

is  the  general,  potttss  is  the 
r  term:  kaoc  designates  no 
pot  of  the  action;  poiaiM 

*  YIda  Ahbd  Glrmrd 


expretitt  ft  partioalirtpoeiatof  liavu 

ing. 

To  icte  it  tomednet  to  Amt  jn 
one*t  hand  or  mthu  oae*s  Vtach  ;  bat 
tojMMtn  It  ti^  Aaof  at  oDe*t  own  :  a 
derk  koi  the  money  whid^  B#  bat 
fbtched  for  bit  employer  j  the  lattiv 
poisenef  the  money,  wttdkbe  Atitfaa 
power  of  toming  to  hit  ate.  Tq  loot 
IS  somedmet  to  Aete  the  ri^t  to^  to! 
belong;  tO  pontit  it  to  Ante  by  ooa 
and  at  one't  ooaraiaiid :  a  debtor  ilat. 
the  property  which  be  bat  totrandend' 
tohiscrtditor;  hot  he  cannot  bo  said 
to  sosfos  it,  becaote  be  Aat  it  not 
within  bit  reach,  and  atbit  dttpcMal :  * 
we  are  not  neeettarilv  matters  of  that 
which  we  Ante;  althoii^  we  always 
areof  that  which  we  jMneit:  tokacg 
it  tometinet  only  temporary  {  to  Me. 
test  it  OMMdy  permanent :  we  Cm. 
money  wbioh  we  are  petpetnaUy  dia-' 
posimE  of;  we  pontsi  lands  whicfa  fsa 
keep  for  a  permanency:  a  pefMm  Ant 
the  good  graces  of  thote  whom  ba 
pleatet;  bejMHstiwitbepoiifideiiaatC 
thote  who  pot  evenr  thtsg  in  bk- 
power:  the  ttoutett  fitait  urns  kmm- 
occational  aknnty  bat  vrill  never  loeo 
itt  sel^pottetsion:  ahntband  Au  con- 
tinual tofinentt  who  it  poiatutd  by 
the  demon  of  jealoasy:  a  miter  ko$ 
goods  in  bis  ooflfen^  but  be  is  not 
masterofthem;  they /Kwsen his  hMct 
and  affections:  we  kirn  things  by 
halves  whan  we  share  theQ  with  otheca^ 
we  jpoifeii  them  onlv  when  they  am 
eioasivdv  ours  and  vre  eigoT  them 
undividedfy:  aloverAattbaa&cdona 
of  his  mittratt  by  whom  he  itbdk>ved& 
he  poitnttt  her  whole  he^  when  tbo) 
lovet  him  wdj  i  one  ku  an  intamtt 
in  a  metcBBtiltoQiicein  inwtbidi  W 
Uapaitnar;  the  lord  of  a  manor pt»* 
Mfttt  all  tha  righta  aanaud  to  that 


Thatlip<«i,|haCIA«|| 
That  IctWbtleilAMPti 
ThatIlcA.«hMlleal. 

tntAim  •«  A  CmumtAmM  If  ak. 
navntota  aHwta  '"nT  rnipoit  tha  «eil| 
«m  ^  wmra  ftroaed  to  M||ht  owfWMai  «■« 
aatt  k  iMi  alfeea  that  Makaa  than  daali«Ma  to^ 
aa  Mcoiiafiad  Carte,  a  imb  avj  ht  laid  salt. 
ial|7  to  iMiMM  tbaoi  «hn  NjrfWiiwrtlhm, 
aajivwali  vhiah  thty  aie  tned  hj  Mtwv  to 
Tiald.  ^ 

HAVEN,  V.  hMfor. 
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HAUGHTY. 


HAUGHTINESS,  DISDAIN, 
ARROGANCE. 

HAUGHTINESS  denotes  the  ab- 
stract qualitj  of  haughty ^  which,  con- 
tracted from  high-hearty,  in  Dutch 
and  low  German  hoogharty,  signifies 
literally  high-spirited.  We  have  en- 
grafted the  French  orthography  of  au 
on  the  original  orthography  of  the 
northeni  languages,  through  the  me- 
dium of  which  it  may  be  traced  to 
the  Hebrew  agag  to  be  high. 

DISDAIN,  r.  To  contemn. 

AllROGANCE,  v.  Arrogance. 

Havghiineu  (says  Dr.  Blair)  is 
founded  on  the  high  ripinion  we  en- 
tertain of  ourselves ;  disdain,  on  the 
low  opinion  we  have  of  others;  ar" 
rogance  is  the  result  of  both,  but 
if  any  thing,  more  of  the  former  than 
the  latter.  IIauchtine%s  and  disdain 
are  properly  sentiments  of  the  mind, 
and  arrogance,  a  mode  of  acting  result- 
ing from  a  state  of  mind  :  there  may 
therefore  be  haughtiness  and  disdain 
wliich  have  not  betrayed  themselves 
by  any  visible  action ;  but  the  senti- 
ment i)( arrogance  is  always  accompa- 
nied with  its  corresponding  action  :  the 
haughty  man  is  known  by  the  air  of 
superiority  which  he  assumes ;  the  dis» 
dainf'ul  man  by  the  contempt  which 
he  shows  to  others ;  the  arrogant  man 
by  his  lofty  pretensions. 

Haughtiness  and  arrogance  are 
both  vicious;  they  are  built  upon  a 
false  idea  of  ourselves ;  but  disdain 
may  be  jnstifiable  when  provoked  by 
what  is  infamous :  a  lady  must  treat 
with  disdain  the  person  who  insults 
ber  honor. 

The  same  hangktineu  that  promptB  the  act 
of  iDJQftlce  will  more  ttronflj  incite  fts  JQi^U- 
flcatioB.  JoHNsoir. 

Dldnt  fhoa  not  thiDk  rach  feofwance  ntnvt  await 
The  wretch  that,  with  his  crimes  all  rresh  alxNiC 

hfm, 
Ridwa,  irreverent,  nnprepar'd,  QDcalPd, 
Into  hts  Maker*!!  presence,  throwing  back 
WUh  Insolent  disdain  his  choicest  ffift  7  PoR-ms. 

Taibalent,  dUcootented  men  of  quality,  in 
proportion  as  they  ar«i  puffed  up  with  personal 
prtde  and  crrofowce,  generally  despise  their 
own  order.  Boaut. 

HAUGHTINESS,  V.  Pride* 

HAUGHTY,  HIGH,   HIGH- 
MINDED. 
HAUGim',  r.  Haughtinest. 


HIGH  is  derifcd  firom  the  nne 
source  as  haughty. 

Haughty  characteriies  roosdy  die 
outward  behaviour ;  high  mjiecti 
both  the  eiterual  behaviour  and  tht 
internal  sentiment;  HIGHMlNDED 
,  marks  the  sentiment  ODly,  or  the  ftus 
of  the  mind. 

With  regard  to  the  outward  befa^ 
viour,  haughty  is  a  stronger  term  thn 
high :  a  haughty  carriaee  bespeaks 
not  only  a  high  opinion  of  one's  scl( 
but  a  strong  mixture  of  contempt  far 
others:  a  high  carriage  denotes ■»> 
ply  a  high  opinion  of  one's  sdf: 
haughtiness  is  therefore  always  oi» 
sive,  as  it  is  burdensome  tontbeDi 
but  height  may  sometimes  be  laodtbk^ 
in  as  much  as  it  is  justice  to  onei 
self:  one  can  never  give  a  oooBmani 
in  a  haughty  tone  withoat  nakiv 
others  feel  their  inferiority  in  a  paind 
degree ;  we  may  sometimes  assoaia 
high  tone  in  order  to  shelter  onrsdiB 
from  insult. 

With  regard  to  the    sentimeot  of 
the  mind,  high  denotes  either  a  p^ 
ticular  or   an  habitual  state;  k^ 
minded  is  most  common! v  undenW^ 
to  designate  an  habituaf  state;  die 
former  may  be  either  good  or  bad  ifr 
cording  to  circumstances ;   the  httff 
is  expressly  inconsistent  withChristiia 
humility.      He  is  high   whom  virtM 
ennobles ;  his  height  is  indepeodtBtof 
adventitious  circumstances,  it  beoooMS 
the  poor  as  well  as  the   rich ;  he  ii 
properly  high  who  is  set  abofessj 
mean  condescension  :  highmindeiam, 
on  die  contrary,  includes  in  it  a  mV* 
complacency  that  rests  uponone*s  per* 
sonai  and  incidental  advantages  tmf 
than  upon  what  is  worthy  of  oursehs 
as  rational  agents.     Superiors  are  spt 
to  indulge   a  haughty  temper  windii 
does  but  excite  the  scorn  and  hamd 
of  those  who  are  compelled  toendoR 
it :    a   high  spirit  is  not  always  icp- 
viceable  to  one  in  dependent  circine* 
stances;  but  when  regulated  by  dis- 
cretion, it  enhances  tne  value  of  i 
man's  character :  no  one  can  be  higf^ 
minded  without  thinking  better  of  hi^ 
self,  and  worse  of  others,  than  bs 
ought  to  think. 

Let  gifts  be  to  the  mlidifj  qoeen  dealn*d. 
And  noHifj  witk  prm^*k»  her  kmMigktg  mlaL 

Damok 


HAZARD. 


HEALTHY. 


SiS 


wkeCbfff   tad%MtJM  BI17  Mt 

to  trrrer,  adiI  tlie  revif  al  of  high  tm- 

ipwnlMg  awaj  the  IIIbuob  of  nfrtj  par- 

t  tfe*  eipoice  of  sloffy,  mkj  not  drtfe  nt 

Boi 


tto  iHW  dcKiMlut  ftww  tfco  ftflty  of  tfce 
flras  MMlMIRy  to  opprai- 
.fmrndMoin  nod  knUf- 
ia  oDWorthj  kaadi. 

Bdrki. 

%OL  OR  HALE,  V.  To  (frail'. 

kUNTy  r.  To  frequent. 

lAKARD,  RIfK,  VENTURE. 

ZARD,  V.  Chance. 

\Kf  V,  Danger, 

NTURE  is  the  same  as  arlTen- 

K  Event). 

these  teroiB  deoote  actions  per« 

I  under  an  uncertainty   of  the 

;  bat  hatard  bespeaks  a  want  of 

and  choice  on  the  part  of  the 
;  to  risk  implies  a  choice  of  aU 
ives;  to  venture^  a  calculation 
■Iftnce  of  probabilities  :  one  Aa- 
and  risks  under  tlie  fear  of  an 
one  ventures  with  the  hope  of  a 

He  who  hazards  an  opinion  or 
eition  does  it  from  presumptu- 
elings  and  upon  slight  grounds  ; 
bs  are  rather  against  him  than 
n  that  it  may  prove  erroneous : 
o  riiJbi  a  battle  does  it  often  from 
lity ;  he  who  chooses  the  least  of 
rils^  although  the  event  is  dubi- 
ret  he  fears  less  from  a  failure 
rom  inaction :  he  who  ventures 
mercantile  speculation  does  it 
ft  love  of  gain ;  he  flatters  himself 
a  favorable  event,  and  acquires 
eas  from  the  prospect. 
sre  are  but  very  few  circum- 
»8  to  justify  us  111  hazarding  ; 
may  be  several  occasions  which 
r  it  necessary  to  rwfc,  and  very 
cases  in  which  it  may  be  advan- 
iia  to  venture, 

it  «Mb  woawo  each  defrra*rate  nime, 
am  Doi  haamri  life  for  futura  fame. 

Dayobii. 

IM  adfentvrer  riMq^ut  honour,  be  Htquet 
baa  the  hnlght.  H  «WKnwoftTif . 

atei;,  hi  Mt  dhcoune  before  hb  4eotk,  okji, 
■oC  know  whether  hi«  bod;  nhall  (woold) 
after  de^b,  b«t  he  thov^  to,  and  bad 
ipeaof  It  that  he  wat  very  wiil&ngto  re«- 
^  lifc  apoo  thete  bopet.  TiuOfBov. 

HAZARD,  V.  Chance. 

HEAD,  V.  Chief, 


HBADnnoNG,  V.  Obsttnote. 
HEADY,  V.  Obstinate. 
TO  HEAL,  V.  To  cure. 

HRALTIIT,   WHOLESOME,    SALfT- 
BRIOUS,  SALUTARY. 

HEALTHY  signifies  not  only  having 
health,  but  also  causing  ktaUk. 

WHOLESOME,  like  the  Gennaa 
heilsamy  8ig;ni6es  making  whole,  keep- 
ing whole  or  sound. 

SALUBKIOUS  and  SALUTARY, 
from  the  Latin  mlus  safety  or  healihf 
signify  likewise  contributive  to  kemltk 
or  eood  in  general. 

These  epithets  are  all  applicable  to 
such  objects  as  have  a  kinaly  influence 
on  the  bodily  constitution :  healthy  is 
the  most  general  and  indefinite ;  it  is 
applied  to  exercise,  to  air,  situation, 
climate,  and  most  other  Uiings,  bat 
food,  for  which  wholesome  is  oomnaonly 
substituted :  the  life  of  a  fitrmer  is  rec- 
koned the  most  healthy;  and  the  sim- 
plest cUet  is  the  most  whoUoome. 
neahhy  and  wholesome  are  rather 
negative  in  their  sense;  taluhrumM 
and  sahUary  are  positive:  that  is 
healthy  and  wholesome  which  does  no 
iniurv  to  the  health  ;  that  is  salubrious 
wliich  serves  to  improve  the  health ; 
and  that  is  sahAory  which  serves  to 
remove  a  disorder:  climates  are 
healthy  or  unhealthyf  according  to  the 
constitution  of  the  person ;  water  is  n 
wholesome  beverage  for  those  who  are 
not  dropsical;  breiad  is  a  tsAolefosietiiet 
for  human  beings ;  the  air  and  climate 
of  southern  France  has  been  long  famed 
for  its  salubrity f  and  has  induced  many 
invalids  to  repair  thither  for  the  bene- 
fit of  their  hcMth ;  the  effects  have  not 
been  equally  salutary  in  all  cases :  it 
is  the  concern  of  government  that  the 
places  destined  for  the  public  educe* 
tion  of  youth  should  be  in  healthy 
situations;  that  their  diet  should  he 
wholesome  rather  than  delicate;  and 
that  in  all  their  disorders  care  should 
be  taken  to  admister  the  most  salutary 
remedies. 

ITAe^oeieand  ta^ery  have  like- 
wise an  extended  and  moral  appli- 
cation; healthy  and  salubrious  are 
employed  only  in  the  proper  sense: 
wholesome  in  this  case  seems  to  convey 
the  idee  of  makins  whole  eeain  what 
has  uDt  been  soand ;  but  seliilary  es- 
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HEAP. 


HEARTY. 


tadns  the  ides  of  improring  the  condi- 
tion of  tliose  who  stand  in  need  of  im- 
provement: correction  is  wholetame 
which  serves  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment without  doing  any  injury  to  the 
body;  instruction  or  admonition  is 
salutary  which  serv'es  the  purpose  of 
ttrengthening  good  prinaples  aud 
awakening  a  sense  of  guilt  or  impro- 
priety: laws  and  punishments  are 
aholetome  to  the  body  politic,  as  diet 
is  to  the  physical  body ;  restrictions  are 
$alutafy  in  checking  irregularities. 

YcM  tre  relaxlDf  jroaneff  with  th«  ketMkg 
and  Bsnly  eserdae  of  the  fleld. 

SiE  Wa.  Joiiis. 

Ben  laid  Ml  wrtp  wMb  wkoietomt  vbadi  fllPd. 
TbeK,  UrtflDiflg  every  nohc,  hit  watchflil  dof . 

TiioJiiov. 

Falie  daoonlJoM,  ftaevKi,  tad  pienntt,  dmue 
the  ImpwfiKtIoni  that  coBtttailj  attend  then, 
being  aeltber  conmoditfui  in  tpp!lettk»,  nor 
wIMetomt  in  their  nie.  Baoom. 

ir  thatftmntaln  (the  heart)  he  oaee  poiaooed, 
jvm.  can  nefer  expect  that  taluftrlew*  ttreaiH 
will  flow  ftota  tt.  B&AUU 

A  ttnie  of  the  Divine  pietence  exerta  this  an- 
!ut0rg  inflnence  of  praiBotiaff  temperance  and 
latrainlnc  the  disordm  faneldcnt  to  a  protperoai 
stale.  Bx.Ai«. 

HEALTHY,   V.  SoUTld. 

TO  HEAP)    PiUB,    ACCUMULATEl 
AMASS. 

To  HEAP  signifies  to  form  into  a 
heap,  which  through  the  medium  of  the 
northern  languages  is  derivable  from 
the  Latin  copia  plenty.  To  PILE  is 
to  form  into  a;«/e^wnich,  being  a  va- 
riation of  pole,  signifies  a  high  raised 
heap.  To  ACCUMULATE,  from  the 
Latin  cumulus  a  heap,  signifies  to  put 
heap  upon  heap.  To  AMASS  is  hte- 
rally  to  form  into  a  mass. 

To  heap  is  an  indefinite  action  ;  it 
mny  be  performed  with  or  without 
order :  to  pile  is  a  definite  action  done 
with  tiesign  and  order;  thus  we  heap 
stones,  or  pile  wood :  to  heap  may  be 
to  make  into  large  or  small  heaps  ;  to 
pile  it  always  to  make  something  con- 
siderable: children  may  heap  sticks 
together :  men  pile  loads  of  wood  to- 
gether. To  heap  and  pile  are  used 
mostly  in  the  physical,  accumulate 
and  amass  in  ihe  physical  or  moral 
acceptation ;  the  tbrmer  i»  a  species 
of  heaping,  the  latter  of  piling  :  w« 
ciccMmi/afe  whatever  is  brought  toge- 
ther io  a  looi«manlktr ;  we  amau that 


which  can  coalesce:  thus  a  man  ecn- 
mulates  guineas ;  he  amantM  wealth. 

To  accumuUae  and  to  awrnt  are  not 
always  the  acts  of  couciims  tgnts: 
things  may  iKCumulmiear  asmattz  water 
or  snow  accumulates  by  the  coatinBii 
accession  of  fresh  tfuantities ;  the  iet 
amasses  in  riven  antrl  it  is  froien  ow: 
so  in  the  moral  acceptation,  evili^ 
abuses,  and  the  like,  aeatsKukte;  ov* 
ruption  amoMset:  when  oTerwhdmed 
with  an  accumulation  of  sorrowi,  tht 
believer  is  never  left  cumfortlcss ;  iks 
industrious  inquirer  may  collect  a  mu 
of  intelligence. 

Within  the  clKlet  anm  an  A  tripodilfe, 
Incota  or  fold  tnd  diver  Mem/^d  om  Mih. 


Thh  wonld  I  cnlehrate  with  aamal 
WHh  giftt  oa  altanirfr^  and  holy 


ThtM  edat  an  aaihed  by  (Uttreing  < 
Imtfant  of  aacnrrfhl  omnmrafi  Ji 

Sir  Franelt  Bacon,  by  an  cstnoidfaHvy  fen 
•r  aatifie,  compaat  of  Aoaght^  and  MM* 
fable  iCady,  had  mwtoed  ta 
of  haow  ledge  at  we  eaanoc 


TO  HEAR,  HBARKRNy  OVEI- 

HBAB. 

To  HEAR  is  properly  the  act  of 
the  ear;  it  is  sometimes  toullj  ab* 
stracted  from  tlie  mindy  when  we  kior 
and  do  not  understand :  to  HEARr 
KEN  is  an  act  of  the  ear,  and  th 
mind  in  conjunction  ;  it  implies  aa 
effort  to  hear,  a  tendency  of  the  ear: 
to  OVERHEAR  is  to  hear  more  tkaa 
is  necessary.  We  hear  sounds;  ve 
hearken  for  the  sense ;  we  ocerktsr 
the  words :  a  quick  ear  Aeari  the  smsU- 
est  sound ;  a  willing  mind  hearUns  to 
what  is  said ;  a  pitying  cuiiositj  lesdi 
to  overhearing, 

I  loohM,  I  IMeB*d,  dftadf  at  oaaate  I  Jkar, 
And  the  dlnfiNsa  of  honile  godtnppftr. 


Bat  aged  Ncrea*  hemrken$  to  Ua  loie.  Daim 

It  he  fall  tf  that, 
He  will  hate  other  neaaa  to  cnC  yoa  off; 
1  etcrtoird  hia  and  hb  pnetleea.  Swuoiwn 

TO  HBARKBN'y  V.  To  attend. 

TO  HXARKBN,  V«  To  heOT. 

HBARSAY,  f.  Fame, 

HSARTYy  WARM,  SINCEEI* 

CORDIAU 

HEARTY  signiaes  having  the  hes.'« 
in  a  thing. 


HEAVE. 


HEAVY. 


6in 


f  y  9.  I\r€. 

;R£,  v.  Candid. 
lALy  from  cort  the  heart,  sig- 
Mdini;  to  the  heort. 
andaMinii'exprest  a  stronger 
lan  tincere;  cordial  is  a 
sf  the  warm  and  sincere, 
\  cases  in  which  it  may  be 
proper  to  be  hearty^  as 
are  supporting  the  cause  of 
nd  virtue;  there  are  other 
nrhich  it  is  peculiarly  proper 
rai|  as  when  the  affections 
be  roused  in  favor  of  our 
n  all  cases  we  ought  to  be 
'ban  we  express  either  a  sen- 
*  a  feeling ;  and  it  is  pecu- 
pjf  to  be  on  terms  of  cordial 
th  those  who  stand  in  anv 
fcion  to  us.  The  man  himself 
hearty ;  the  heart  should  be 
16  provisions  tincere;  and 
'naa  cordial, 

wmm  DrigibcMr  feel  %  pala 
mto  w¥n«  I  complain, 
I  mon^^  wodIA  he  wnd, 
jr  ft^jcn  Umc  1  ibonlii  m«Bd. 

Swrrr. 

I  MUM  of  warm  and  feaerocM  enio* 
••  Blaib. 

ace  «e  parted  been  at  peace, 

one  joj  f Incere.  Rovk. 

[ffathnde  the  no«t  cordlml,  a  food 
ip  to  tkat  Alioi|;btj  Beoe^ctor,  who 
•d%ac  the  kapplneni  of  tbote  whoHi 

Bt&». 

iT,  V,  Fire. 
\THEN,  V.  Gentiles. 
HEAVE,  V.  To  lift. 

>  HEAVE,    SWELL. 

^£  is  used  either  transitively 
litivelvy  as  a  reflective  or  a 
fb ;  SW£LL  is  used  only  as 
rerb.  Heave  implies  raising, 
7  implies  distension :  they 
weibre  very  widely  in  sense, 
sometimes  agree  in  appli* 
The  bosom  is  said  botn  to 
d  to  uuell ;  because  it  hap- 
the  bosom  KwelU  by  kea:oing  ; 
^  are  likewise  said  to  heave 
es  or  to  swelLiii  which  there 
ilar  correspoMence  between 
ms:  otherwise  most  things 
zate  do  not  nre//,  and  those 
M  do  not  heave. 

for  kfvatfc,  ht  •C^^fm  to  and  ft«. 


Aad  dwdi  of  iMtaff  BMhi  kit  Miimi  loadtj 
blow.  Detbkn. 

Hcwi  tiBMtbo  BMwataia  bUlowf,  U  the  ckmdi 
la  dfOidlU  tttiamU,  tmelCd  aarsa  abot «  Mffe. 

TaoMiov. 

HEAVENLY,  V.  CclestiaU 

HEAVENLY,   V.  GodUke. 
HEAVINESS,  V.  IVcight. 

HEAVY,    DULL,   DROWSY. 

HEAVY  is  allied  to  both  DULL 
and  DKOWSY,  but  the  Intter  have 
no  close  connexion  with  each  other. 

Heavy  and  dtill  are  employed  as 
epithets  both  for  persons  and  things; 
heavy  characterizes  the  corporeal  state 
of  a  person  ;  dull  qualifies  the  spirits 
or  the  understanding  of  the  subject.  A 
person  has  a  heavy  look  wliose  tam- 
perament  seems  composed  of  grosa 
and  weighty  materiab  which  weigh 
him  down  ioA  impede  his  movements  ; 
he  has  a  dull  countenance  in  whom 
the  ordinary  brightness  and  vivacity 
of  the  mind  is  wanting :  heaioy  is  either 
a  characteristic  of  the  constitution, 
or  only  a  temporary  state  arising  from 
external  or  internal  causes ;  dull  as  it 
respects  the  frame  of  the  spirits,  is  a 
partial  state,  as  it  respects  the  mental 
vigor,  it  is  a  characteristic  of  the  in- 
dividual. It  is  a  misfortune  frequently 
attached  to  those  of  a  corpulent  habit 
to  be  very  heavy :  there  is  no  one  who 
from  the  changes  of  the  atmosphere 
may  not  be  occasionally  heavy.  Those 
who  have  no  resources  in  themselves 
are  always  dull  in  solitude :  those  who 
are  not  properly  instructed,  or  have  a 
deficiency  of  capacity,  will  appear  dull 
in  all  matters  of  learning. 

Heavy  is  eitlier  prt^ieriy  or  im- 
property  applied  to  tnings  which  are 
conceived  to  have  an  undue  proportion 
of  tendency  to  pressun  or  leaning 
downwards :  dull  is  in  like  manner 
employed  for  whatever  fails  in  the 
necessary  degree  of  brightness  or  vi- 
vacity ;  the  weather  is  heaotf  when  the 
air  is  full  of  thick  and  weighty  mate- 
rials ;  it  may  be  dull  from  the  inter- 
vention of  clouds. 

Heavy  and  drouiiiy  are  both  em- 
ployed in  the  sense  of  sleepy ;  but 
the  former  is  only  a  particular  state, 
the  latter  particular  or  general;  all 
persons  may  be  occasionally  heavy  or 
dromey;  some  are  habitually  ifimey 
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HEAVY. 


HEED. 


from  disease ;  they  likemse  differ  in 
degree;  the  latter  being  much  the 
greater  of  the  two ;  and  occasionally 
they  arc  applied  to  such  things  as 
produce  sleepiness. 

R  aejf  with  age,  RiitHla<i  Manila  hi«  irronnd, 
BjC  with  kh  WBrpiug  bodj  wardi  the  vovid. 

Dryoev. 

O  thoQ  (fK//Kod !  Whs  Ik^nt  thoo  vtfh  (he  file 
In  l<MithM)mr  heA%z  and  leav^it  tbrklnglj  conch, 
A  wxtok-caM  Co  a  common  ianra  bell  I 

Shaupbark. 

And  drowiy  tinklinfR  Inll  thedktant  fold.  GliAT. 

BBAVY,   BURDBNSOlfE, 
WEIGHTT,    PONDEROUS. 

HEAVT,  from  Aeave,  sipifies  the 
causing  to  heave,  or  requinag  to  be 
lifted  up  with  force. 

BURDENSOME,  signifies  having 
a  burden. 

WEIGHTY,  signifies  having  a 
itei^ht,  and  PONDEROUS,  from  the 
Latin  ponduf  a  weight,  has  the  same 
orieinal  meaning. 

Hettvy  is  the  natural  property  of 
some  bodies ;  burdentomc  is  incidental 
to  some.  In  the  vulgar  sense,  things 
arc  termed  heavy  which  are  found  dif- 
ficult to  hft  in  distinction  from  those 
which  are  light  or  easy  to  be  lifted ; 
but  tliosc  things  are  burdensome  which 
are  too  troublesome  to  he  carried  or 
bonic :  many  things  therefore  are  ac- 
tually heavy  that  are  never  burdensome ; 
and  others  are  uccaaionally  burdensome 
that  are  never  heavy :  that  wliich  i:^ 
heavy  is  so  whether  lifted  or  not,  but 
that  which  is  burdensome  must  be  bur- 
densome to  some  one :  hard  substances 
are  mostly  heavy;  but  to  a  weak 
person  the  softest  substance  may 
sometimes  be  burdensome  if  thev  are 
obliged  to  bear  it :  things  are  lieavy 
according  to  the  difficulty  with  which 
they  are  lifted;  but  they  are  weighty 
Bccordingas  they  weigh  other  things 
down.  The  heavy  is  therefore  inde- 
finite; but  the  weighty  is  definite,  and 
something  positively  great:  «vhat  is 
hececy  to  one  ma^  be  light  to  another ; 
but  that  which  is  weighty  exceeds  the 
ordinary  weight  of  other  things :  /?oii- 
derous  expresses  even  more  than 
weighty^  for  it  includes  also  the  idea 
of  bulk;  the  ponderous  therefore  is 
that  which  is  so  tceighty  and  large 
that  it  cannot  easily  be  moved. 

Thotgh  fhilowpfaj  teacba,  ttet  ue 


is  heavy  in  <t«  owi  ptelf*  yet  crpaSflBce 
that  ont  €>f  its  owb  place  K  pr» 
bwrdentvmt*  Swn. 

The  table  troopi  nlnnir  tfie  ■arrow  tia^ 
Scarce  bear  the  we^ff^yboKdea  oa  llMirhKki. 

Tbe  dlliienee  of  an  idler  la  rapid  aad  iape> 
tnona,  as  yentfrrotts  bodlea  forced  Into  %Mtf 
nofe  wllb  violence  proportloaate  loCbelr  Vi^. 

TO  HBBD,  V,  To  attend  io. 

HBBOy   CABBy   ATTBMTIOK. 

HEED,  9.  To  attend, 
CARE,  V.  Care,  ioiicitude, 
ATTENTION,  v.  To  Mewi. 
Heed  applies  to  matters  of  import- 
ance to  one's  moral  conduct;  nrr to 
matters  of  minor  import :  ■  imd  b 
retjnired  to  take  heed  ;  achikl  is  re- 
quired to  take  care:  the  fbnnerei- 
ercises  his  understanding    in  takiaj 
heed ;  the  latter  exercises  his  tboo^ 
and  his  senses  in   taking  core:  tbi 
former  looks  to  the  remote  aiid|«^ 
hable  consequemses  of  his  act  ions,  ai 
endeavours  to  prevent  the  evil  dnl 
may  happen ;  the  latter  sees  prina- 
pally  to  the  thing  that  is  immediatelr 
before  him.    When  a  young  min  en- 
ters the  world,  lie  must  take  heed\ts\\t 
be  not  ensnared  by  his  companions  into 
vicious  practices  ;  in  a  slippeiy  pith 
we  must  take  care  chat  we  do  not  fall. 
Heed  has  moreover  the  sense  of 
thinking  on  what  is  proposed  to  (W 
notice,  in  which  it  agrees  with  of/n- 
tion  ;  hence  we  speak  of  giving  keti 
and  paying  attention  :  but  the  fonner 
is  applied  only  to  that  which  is  coo- 
veycd  tct  us  by  another,  in  the  shi^f 
of  a  direction,  a  caution,  or  in  ia- 
struction ;  but  the   latter  is  sud  oi 
every  thing  which  we  are  set  to  pr^ 
form.     A  good  child  gives  heed  to  lai 
parents  when  they  caution  him  aguoit 
any  dangerous  or  false  step ;  be  pi*i 
attention  to  the  lesson  which  u  «t 
him  to  learn.    He  who  gives  no  kti 
to  the  counsels  of  others  is  made  to 
repent  his  folly  by  bitter  ezperienct; 
he  who  finils  in  paying  attention  will  be 
deficient. 

Nrxt  >iiu,  mj  KTTaati,A«rd  my  ftrict 
Witboat  the  walla  a  mbi*d  Icmple  gUa^ 


I  bfliere  tbe  hiatm  aboald  be  aroUed  vHk 
BMre  oara  fa  poeCiytkaa  In  oratorj. 

AU  wcn^ttBiiCiM  to  ikt  todUha  ^M.  Dcvi 


HEINOUS. 


n^UT, 


gjfl 


IBDLE88,  t;.  Negligent, 

O  HEIGHTEN,    RAISE, 

AGGRAVATB. 
[lEIGHTEN  is  to  make  higher 

ughty).    To  RAISE  is  to  cause 

(r.  To  ari$e).    To  AGGRA- 

(v.  To  aggravate)  is  to  make 

Heighten  refers  more  to  the 

if  the  action  of  making  higher; 

0  the  mode :  we  heighten  a 
vy  raiting  the  roof;  as  raising 

1  the  idea  of  setting  up  aloft, 
11  not  included  in  the  word 
»•  On  the  same  ground  a 
nesf  maj  be  said  to  be  height' 
rfaich  is  made  higher  than  it 
(ore;  and  a  chair  or  a  table  is 
Jwtis  set  upon  something  else : 
•peaking  of  a  wall,  we  may 
■t  it  is  either  heightened  or 

because  the  operation  and 
oust  in  both  cases  be  the  same, 
improper  sense  of  these  terms 
reserve  a  similar  distinction: 
*hten  the  value  of  a  thing ;  we 
»  price :  we  heighten  the  gran- 

an  object ;  we  rui$e  a  family. 
'hten  and  aggravate  have  con- 
with  each  other  only  in  appll- 
:o  offences  :  the  enormity  ot  an 
is  heiglUenedf  the  guilt  of  the 
r  is  aggravated  by  particular  cir- 
iicea.  The  horrors  of  a  murder 
\htened.hy  being  committed  in 
id  of  the  night ;  the  ^\\\\t  of 
petrator  is  aggravated  by  the 
i  of  ingratitude  to  murder. 

and  f  Irtue  heighten  aU  tlie  powen  of 

Blair. 

Id  bate  onr  conceptlniM  raited  bjr  the 
'  tbomKht  and  •ubiiraltj  of  ezprawiun, 
la  bjr  ■  train  of  robei  or  t  plnofie  of 

Abdisoh. 

aMeb  of  paidtlanlfnltjr  vwj  raraljr  fnt 
\  ihej  are  alwajs  nre  to  mnravmUt 
nm  which  they  would  flj.  Bubke. 

90I78,    FLAGRANT,    FLA* 

1TI017S,    ATROCIOUS. 

S^OUSy   in     French    heinouif 
ir«c  or  ^iv«c  terrible. 
(jRANT,    io  Latin  flagrant 
I  is  a  6gurative  expression  for 
excessive  and  violent  in  its 

^UIOUS,  in  UiUn  iiagUiotut, 
^itium  infamous,  denotes  pe- 

lofiUDOOS, 


ATROCIOUS)  in  Latin  atrojr  cruel, 
horn  ater  black,  signifies  exceedingly 
black. 

These  epithets,  which  are  applied  to 
crimesi  seem  to  rise  in  degree.  A 
crime  is  heinout  which  seriously 
offends  against  the  laws  of  men ;  a 
sin  is  heinous  which  seriously  offends 
against  tlie  will  of  God :  an  offence 
is  flagrant  which  is  in  direct  de- 
fiance of  established  opinions  and 
practice:  it  \^ flagitious  if  a  gross 
violation  of  the  moral  law,  or  coupled 
with  any  grossness  :  a  crime  is  atro" 
cious  which  is  attended  with  any  ag- 
gravating circumstances.  Lying  is  a 
heinous  sin ;  gaming  and  drunkenness 
are  flagrant  breaches  of  the  Divine 
law;  the  murder  of  a  whole  fiamily 
is  in  the  fullest  sense  atrocious. 

Then  are  maajr  aathon  vhn  hate  ahova 
wherela  the  BallfaKj  of  a  Ife  oooafata,  and  wet 
fwth  ia  pioper  mIowb  the  keinnunett  of  the 

AoBiaea. 


WzuyJIagrtmt  deed  oecar  to  tmlte  a  aaa^ 
tf«wweiiiQea,  oa  thia  he  caaaec  afold  leith^  wHh 
aaxle^  aad  tenor.  Blauu 

It  b  iwofded  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  that  ha 
fMT  a  loof  tliae  eoaeeakd  the  eoaaecrathm  of  hha- 
leir  to  the  rtrlder  datW  of  religion,  lett  by  wma 
JlagtUouB  action  he  aboald  hrinf  plefj  bto  dla- 
tf*^»  JoBmon. 

The  «lehedoe*8  of  a  loore  or  profhne  aathor 
la  moic  orraeleiM  than  (hat  of  the  giddy  llhrr- 
Uneu  JoHvsov. 

TO  HELP,   ASSIST,   AID,   SCTC- 
COURy    RELIEVB. 

HELP,  in  Saxon  heipan,  German 
helfen,  probably  from  the  Greek  »^kKm 
to  do  wood  to,  to  help. 

ASSIST,  in  Latin  amttOg  or  ad  and 
sittOf  signifies  to  place  one's  self  by 
another  so  as  to  give  him  our  strength. 

AID,  in  Latin  adjuvo^  that  is  the 
intensive  syilnble  ad  and  juvo,  signi- 
fies to  profit  towards  a  specific  eno. 

SUCCOUR,  in  Latin  iuccurro  to 
run  to  the  heip. 

RELIEVE,  V,  To  alleviate. 

The  idea  of  communicating  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  another  is  common  to  all 
these  terms.  Help  is  the  generic 
term ;  the  rest  specific :  help  mav  be 
substituted  for  the  others,  and  in 
mauv  cases  where  they  would  not  be 
appUcable.  llie  first  three  are  epi- 
ployed  either  to  produce  a  positive 
good  or  to  remove  an  evil ;  the  two 
Utter  only  to  remove  an  evil.  We 
help  ■  person  to  fiantKxM  hit  work^ 
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or  help  him  out  of  a  difficulty ;  we 
auift  in  order  to  forwanl  a  scheme^  or 
we  auisi  a  person  in  the  time  of  his 
embarrassment ;  we  ai(/a  good  cause, 
or  we  aid  a  person  to  make  his 
escape;  we  succour  a  person  who  is 
in  danger ;  we  reVurcc  him  in  time  of 
distress.  To  help  and  anist  respect 
personal  service,  the  former  by  cor- 
poreal, the  latter  by  corporeal  or 
mental  labor:  one  servant  helpi  an- 
other by  taking  a  part  in  his  employ- 
roent;  one  author  assitts  another  m. 
the  composition  of  his  work.  We 
help  up  a  person's  load,  we  assist  him 
to  rise  when  he  has  fallen :  we  speak 
or  an  helper  or  a  helpmate  in  mecha- 
nical employments,  of  an  assistant  to 
a  professional  man. 

To  assist  and  aid  are  used  for  ser- 
vices directly  or  indirectly  performed ; 
but  the  former  is  said  only  of  indi- 
vidiials,  the  latter  may  be  said  of 
l>udies  as  well  as  individuals.  One 
friend  assists  another  with  his  purse, 
with  his  counsel,  his  interest,  and  the 
like :  one  person  aids  another  in  car- 
rying on  a  scheme ;  or  one  king,  one 
nation,  aids  another  with  their  armies 
and  their  subsidies.  We  come  to  the 
assistance  of  a  person  when  he  has  met 
with  au  accident ;  we  come  to  his  aid 
when  contending  agaiiLst  numbers. 
Assistance  is  given,  aid  is  sent. 

To  succour  is  a  species  of  imme- 
diate assistance,  whicli  is  given  on  the 
spur  of  the  (Kxrasion ;  the  good  Sa- 
maritan went  to  the  succour  of  the 
man  who  had  fallen  among  thieves : 
80  in  like  manner  we  may  succour  one 
who  calls  us  by  his  cries ;  or  we  may 
succour  the  poor  whom  we  find  in 
circumstances  of  distress.  The  word 
relieve  has  nothing  in  common  with 
succour,  except  that  they  both  ex- 
press the  removal  of  pain ;  but  the 
latter  does  not  necessarily  imply  any 
mode  by  which  this  is  done,  and  there- 
fore excludes  the  idea  of  personal  in- 
terference. 

All  these  terms,  except  succour,  may 
be  applied  to  persons,  as  well  as  things : 
we  may  walk  by  the  help  of  a  stick  ; 
read  with  the  assistance  of  glasses ; 
learn  a  task  quickly  by  the  aid  of  a 
good  memory ;  obtain  relief  (rom  me- 
dicine. To  help  or  assist  is  com- 
monly an  act  of  good-nature ;  to  aid, 
frequently  an  act  of  policy ;  to  succour 


or  relieve,  an  act  of  generosity  or  hu- 
manity.   Help  is  necessary  for  one 
who  Has  not  sufficient  strength  to  per- 
form his  task;    asMsetemce  is  neces- 
sary when  a  person's  time  or  taknt  is 
too  much  occupied  to  perform  the 
whole  of  his  office ;    usd  u  osefiil 
when  it  serves  to  g^ve  slrenglli  and 
efficacy  to  our  operations ;  suceemr  if 
timely  when  it  serves  Co  ward  off  the 
blow;    relief  is    salntarj  wheo   it 
serves  to  lessen  pun  or  want.    When 
a  person  meets  with  an  acddeot,  he 
requires  the  help  of  the  bye-standsn, 
the  auistance  of  his  friends^  and  dw 
aid  of  a  medical  man  ;  it  it  noUe  ID 
succour  an  enemv ;  it  is  charitable  to 
relieve  the  wretcned. 
TMr  flmgth  anltcd  ktU  aaj  *i4p  te  hm. 


Tb  tbe  Ant  naetloB  waAwn  gan  to 

Each  oCkflT  to  mitUt  In  vtec  iktj  caa.  !>■■»■ 

Wbe,  we^UjcovDMb  mU  a  lUto  diittHl. 


Patroctat  ootberimc; 
Nov  pah  and  dead,  akall 


Aa  nWUetvr  fceb  tbe  «Me  fnamif  ■ 
ptcMBtcalaiBKjr,  wItkoaC  Mi«  relirMl  If* 
■MAorj  of  an  J  tbteff  tkat  If  fait.  Off  thr  fnifcci 
of  tmj  thlaf  tkac  It  to  coom*.  Ana»* 

HERESY,  V.  Heterodoxy. 

HERETIC,    SCHISMATIC, 
SECTARIAN  OR  SECTART, 
DISSENTER,   NONCONFORMIST. 

A  HERETIC  is  the  mountaineer  cf 
heresy  (v.  Heterodox);  the  SCHIS> 
M ATIC  is  the  author  or  Dromoter  of 
schim;  the  SECTARIAN  or  SEC- 
TARY is  the  member  of  a  sect ;  die 
DISSENTER  is  one  who  disuuts  froni 
the  establishment;  and  the  NON- 
CONFORMIST one  who  does  not 
conform  to  the  establishment.  A  msn 
is  a  heretic  only  for  matters  of  faith 
and  doctrine,  but  he  is  a  srhismetic 
in  matters  of  discipline  and  practice. 
The  heretic  therefore  is  not  always  a 
schismatic,  nor  the  schismatic  sl  hentk. 
Whoever  holds  the  doctrines  tlMt  tn 
common  to  the  Roman  Catholic  snd 
the  reformed  Churches,  is  not  a  keretit 
in  the  protestant  sense  of  the  word; 
although  he  may  in  manv  outward  fixi- 
malities  be  a  schismatic.  The  Csi- 
vanists  are  not  heretics,  but  there  tit 
very  many  among  them  tcAisMn/in; 
on  the  other  hand  thece  are  many 


HEBETIC. 


HBSITATE. 
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itn  of  the  establishroenty  who 
though  they  do  not  avow  kerC' 
lodons. 

I  heretic  is  considered  as  such 
egard  to  the  Catholic  Church  or 
mt  body  of  Christians,  holding 
me  fundamental  principles;  but 
hitmatic  and  tectarian  are  con- 
1  as  such  with  regard  to  parti- 
Mtablished  bodies  of  Christians. 

Lfrom  the  Greek  9-;c*C*  to 
otes  an  action,  and  the  fcAii- 
b  an  agent  who  splits  for  him- 
I  his  own  individual  capacity : 
cUuian  does  not  expressly  per- 
I  part,  he  roerel;^  holds  a  rela- 
ha  does  not  divide  any  thing 
f,  but  belonss  to  that  which  is 
f  cut  or  divided.  The  tchit- 
therefore  takes  upon  himself 
lole  moral  responsioility  of  the 
;  but  the  sectarian  aoes  not 
rily  take  an  active  part  in  the 
rae  of  his  sect :  whatever  guilt 
IS  to  schism  attaches  to  the 
Uic ;  he  is  a  voluntary  agent, 
;t8  from  an  erroneous  principle, 

an  unchristian  temper:  the 
SIS    is    often    an    involuntary 

he  follows  that  to  which  he 
en  incidentally  attached.  It  is 
e,  therefore,  to  be  a  schismatic, 
t  a  sectarian ;  as  also  to  be  a 
an,  and  not  a  schismatic.  Those 
ed  members  of  the  establish- 
vho  afiect  the  title  of  evang»- 
Bsd  wish  to  palm  upon  the 
I  the  peculiarities  of  the  Cal- 
:  doctrine,  and  to  ingraft  their 
odes  and   fonns  into   its  dis- 

are  schistnatics,  but  not  sec^ 
:  on  the  other  hand,  those 
f  birth  and  education  are  at- 
to  a  sect,  are  sectarians,  but 
tijs  schismatics.  Consequently, 
tic  is  a  term  of  much  greater 
h  than  sectarian, 
Mckismatic  and  sectarian  have 
snoe  to  any  established  body 
istians  of  any  country;  but 
r  is  a  term  applicable  only  to 
abitants  of  Great  Britain,  and 
relation  only  to  the  established 

of  England :  it  includes  not 
>se  who  have  individually  and 
lly  renounced  the  doctrines  of 
iich,  but  those  who  are  in  a 
'  dissent  or  difference  from  it. 
ert  are  not  necessarily  either 


or  scf^arians,  for  British 
Roman  Catholics  and  the  Presbyte- 
riant  of  Scotland   are  all  dissenters, 
although  they  are  the  reverse  of  what 
is  understood  by  schismatic  and  sec- 
tarian :    it  is  equally  clear  that  all 
schismatics  and  sectarians  are  not  di»- 
senters,    because    every    established 
community  of  Christians,  all  over  the 
world,  have  hail  iiylividuals  or  smaller 
bodies   of  individuals  setting  them* 
selves  up   against  them  :    the  term 
dissenter  being  in  a  great  measure 
technical,  it  may  be  applied  indivi* 
dually  or  generally  without  conveying 
any  idea  of  reproach  :  the  same  may 
be  said  of  nonconformist,  which  is  a 
more  special  term,  including  only  such 
as  do  not  conform  to  some  estaluished 
or  national  religion;    consequently, 
all  members  of  the  Romish  Qiuicti| 
or  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  are  ex* 
eluded  from  the  number  of  nmcai^ 
formists;   whilst  ou  the  other  hand, 
all  British-bora  subjects  not  adhering 
to  these  two  forms,  and  at  the  same 
time  renouncing  the  established  ibnii 
of  their  country,  are  of  this  number, 
among  whom  may  be  reckoned  Inde- 
pendents, Presbyterians,  Baptists,  Qua- 
kers, Methodists,  and  all  other  such 
sects  as  have  been  formed  since  the 
reformation. 

It  b  ccftala  If  <mr  wtai  were  troa  ud  gs* 
miioc^  W9  riwBid  be  Moch  toon  angrj  with  « 
Uan&ctbmMukertUe,  Ai 


The  «dUraMf  <6t  iMub  Che  mreK  peMe  ef 
our  Chereh. 


f  m  Um  keMe  ef  Bk  SuMel  Lek«,  eee  ef 
Crooroem  tMernn,  Batter  olweried  eo  muuk  eC 
the  chuntm  of  the  8§tUnim  that  he  to  lald  to 
haia  wfMaa  ar  bapui  hto  pocBi  at  tfato  ttoMb 

«lanNoii. 

or  the  DlMenUrs,  Swift  dM  oat  wfafc  to  !■• 
fHapB  the  toicfatloB,  hat  ha  oppoead  their  la- 

Joamov. 


Watii  to  at  leart  oaa  ef  the  few  peeli  with 
whom  joath  aad  Igaofaaca  naj  ha  laMij 
plaaMd;  aad  happj  wfU  that  taader  he,  wheee 
BiUad  to  dtopoead,  hj  hto  venri  ar  hii  proip*  to 
loUtata  hfan  la  aU  hat  htonewcen/hnitlHy. 


TO  HBSITATB,  V.  To  demuT. 

TO   HSSITATB,   FALTBRy 
STAMMER9   STDTTBR. 

HESITATE,  V.  To  demur. 
FALTER  or  FAULTBR  seems  to 
signify  to  conunit  a /aulf  or  blunder. 
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HESITATE; 


HIDEOUS. 


or  it  may  be  a  frequentative  of  Co  fid], 
signifying  to  stumble. 

STAMMER,  in  the  Teutonic  from* 
mem,  comes  most  probably  from  the 
Hebrew  sntem  to  obstruct. 

srUlTEli  is  but  a  Tariation  of 
ttammer. 

A  defect  in  utterance  is  the  idea 
tvhich  is  common  in  the  sijpiification 
of  all  these  terms :  they  differ  either 
as  to  the  cause  or  the  mode  of  the 
action.  With  regard  to  the  cause, 
a  htutai'wn  results  from  the  state 
of  the  inind,  and  an  interruption  in 
the  train  of  thoughts;  fuUer  arises 
from  a  perturbed  state  of  feeling; 
Mtammer  and  stutter  arise  either  from 
an  incidental  circumstance,  or  more 
commonly  from  a  physical  defect  io 
the  orf;ans  of  utterance.  A  person 
mho  is  not  in  the  habits  of  public 
speaking,  or  of  collecting  his  thoughts 
into  a  set  form,  will  be  apt  to  hesitate 
•▼en  in  familiar  conversation  ;  he 
who  first  addresses  a  public  assembly 
will  be  apt  to  falter.  Children  who 
first  begin  to  read  will  stammer  at 
hard  words  :  and.one  who  has  an  im- 
pediment in  his  speech  will  stutter 
when  he  attempts  to  speak  in  a  hurry, 

With  re^rd  to  the  mode  or  degree 
of  the  action,  hesitate  expresses  less 
th^n  falter ;  stammer  less  than  stutter. 

The  slightest  ditficulty  in  uttering 
words    constitutes    a    hesitation ;     a 

Sause  or  the  repetition  of  a  word  may 
e  termed  hesitating :  but  to  falter 
supposes  a  failure  in  the  voice  as  well 
as  ihe  lips  when  they  refuse  to  do 
their  oftice.  Stammering  and  stutter- 
ing are  confined  principally  to  the 
useless  moving  pf  the  mouth ;  he  who 
stammers  brings  forth  sounds,  but  not 
the  right  sounds,  without  trials  and 
efforts;  he  who  stutters  remains  for 
some  time  in  a  state  of  agitation 
without  uttering  a  sound. 

To  look  with  MilcUude  and  upwk  with  htH* 
tation  h  attalBiible  at  will;  but  the  «lio»  of 
whdom  h  ridkuloaa  when  there  l«  nothlag  to 
cavae  doibr,  a*  that  of  valonr  when  there  li 
nothing  to  be  Teaivd.  Johiisor. 

jind  je€  wa*  vfiery  fsuttertng  fonfme  of  man, 
Almlshlj  Father!  lilent  In  thj  praiK, 
Tbj  WWltf  IhMuelvct  would   rmiM  a  iteneral 
voice.  Tbohiom. 

Lafenn  juice 
Will  atamm'^rlng  toagum  nad  stagg*rbg  ftet 
pvndncfb  Dbviikn. 


TO  HBSiTAi^  V.  To  scmpk. 

HESITATION,  V,  DemuT. 
HBTBRODOXT,   HERBST. 

HETERODOXY,  from  the  Gieek 
f-F'c-  and  i  (r^  signifies  another  or  a 
different  doctrine. 

HERESY,  from  tbo  Greek  ••n'^ca 
choice,  signifies  an  opioion  adopted  by 
individual  choice. 

*  To  be  of  a  different  persuasioD  ii 
heterodoxy ;  to  have  a  faith  of  one^i 
own  is  heresy ;  the  hcterodoiy  chsiio- 
terizes  the  opinions  formed ;  the  kertHf 
characterizes  the  individual  Ibnmng 
the  opinion :  the  heterodoxy  exists  is- 
dependently  and  for  itself;  the  heftm 
sets  itself  up  against  others.  As  all 
division  supposes  error  either  on  one 
side  or  on  both,  the  words  toerafavji 
and  here^  are  applied  ooly  to  hs- 
man  opimons,  and  strictly  in  the  acsse 
of  a  false  opinion,  formed  in  disdnfr 
tion  from  that  which  is  better  fbondedi 
but  the  former  respects  any  opioion^ 
important  or  otherwise;  the  latter  re- 
fers only  to  matters  of  impcrtiiice: 
the  ^^re^  is  therefore  a  fuadameottl 
error.  Tliere  has  been  much  kder^ 
doxy  in  the  Christian  world  at  ill 
times,  aud  among  these  have  been 
hertsies  denying  the  plainest  and  most 
serious  trutlisw-hich  liave  beenackoov- 
ledged  by  the  great  body  of  Chiistiaos 
since  the  Apobtles. 

AU  wnmc  noCiooa  la  reUfrioa  MefuAcdvdB 
the  general  naaie  ot  kettrodBx*  GauiHb 

Tbooewho  lave  been  preawrt  at  paMlei^ 
putit  In  the  UnifenMjr,  know  that  tt  ta  bmIIi 
maintain  AereKef  for  ari|aaieBi^  take. 


HIDDEN,  V.  Secret. 
TO  HiDB,  V.  To  amceoL 
TO  HIDE,  V.  To  cover. 
HfDK,  V.  Skin. 

HIDEOUS,   GHASTLY,   GBIM, 
GRISLY. 

HIDEOUS  comes  probably  fiwn 
hide,  signifying  fit  only  to  be  hiddeo 
from  the  view. 

GHASTLY  signifies  like  a  ghost. 
GRIM,  in  German  grimm,  signifies 
fierce. 

GRISLY,  from  grixMle,  ugnifies 
grizzled,  or  motley  coloured. 


•  VUeBmibtad:  *•  Hdrldqw, hMndon.* 


HIGH. 


HIGH. 
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isMmly  exterior   it  charao- 
f  tbefte  terms;  hut  the hideoia 

natural  objects,  and  the 
Mre  properly  that  which  it 
iiral  or  what  resembles  it. 
Hrkh  monstrous  grinning  fear 
)kt  hideout :  a  human  ibrm 
Mge  of  deathlike  paleness  is 

The  grim  is  applicable  only 
ooontenance;  dogs  or  wild 
lay  look  very  grim :  grisly 
the  whole  form^  but  particu- 

the  color;  at  blackness  or 

has  always  something  terrific 
griily  figure  having  a  monr 
tiemblage  of  dark  colour,  is 
tfly  calculated  to  strike  terror. 

is  applicable  to  objects  of 
iliOy  as  a  hideout  roar;  but 
to  objects  of  sight  only. 

mad  nafgfii  to  the  centre  fptm 
leis  ud  wUrlpoela,  hUtevuM  to  tbc 

m»  Faiaoiibb. 

A»d  death 
iriMj  a  ghuUjf  smile.  MiiToa. 

I  §!rim.  klac  AUeidei*  pow*r  coofint. 

Pon. 

teMNUid  with  tanolta,  plalntu,  and 

f  death  in  Mindry  ihapet  appean. 

Pon. 

aiGH,  V.  Haughty. 

IGH,   TALL,    LOFTY. 

Ely   in    German  hochj   comes 
e  Hebrew  agag  to  be  high. 
L,  in  Welsh  tal^  is  derived 
ns  from  the  Hebrew  talal  to 

FY  is  doubtless  derived  from 
i  that  from  the  Latin  Uvatus 

\  is  the  term  in  most  general 
lich  seems  likewise  in  the  most 
fied  manner  to  express  the  idea 
nsion  upward?,  which  is  com* 
)  them  all.  Whatever  is  tall 
ftjf  is  highf  but  every  thing  is 
f  or  lofly  which  is  high.  Tall 
fty  both  designate  a  more  than 
•y  degree  of  the  high  ;  but  the 

peculiarly  applicable  to  what 
up  or  stands  up  in  a  perpendi- 
lirection  :  but  lofty  is  said  of 
lich  is  extended  in  breadth  as 

in  height ;  that  which  is  lifted 
aited  by  an  accretion  of  matter 
»pausiou  in  the  air.    By  this 


rula  we  sav  that  a  house  it  kigh^  % 
chimney  tally  a  room  Iqfly. 

Trees  are  in  general  said  to  be  high 
which  exceed  the  ordinary  standard  of 
height ;  they  are  opposed  to  the  low. 
A  poplar  is  said  to  be  tall^  not  only 
from  its  exceeding  others  in  height^ 
but  from  its  perpendicular  and  spiral 
manner  of  growing ;  it  is  opposed  to 
that  which  is  bulky.  A  man  and  a 
horse  are  likewise  said  to  be  taU;  but 
a  hedge,  a  desk,  and  other  common 
objects,  are  high,  A  hill  is  high,  but 
a  mountain  it  kfly  ;  churches  are  in 
general  high^  but  the  steeples  or  the 
domes  of  cathedrals  are  /^^,  and  the 
spires  an  tall. 

With  the  hi^h  is  associated  no  idesi 
of  what  is  striking;  but  the  tall  is 
coupled  with  the  aspirins  or  that 
which  strives  to  oat-top :  the  lofty  is 
always  coupled  with  the  grand,  and 
that  which  commands  admiration. 

nitk  M  Cbeftr  head  he  aaw  the  chief  appear. 
And  boM  Merloa  to  esdte  their  fear. 


Proatrate  eo  earth  their  heaateom  bodlei  lay, 
Lihe  moaatain  io^  BB  tall  aad  iCfi%ht  ae  thej. 


Pen  now,  O  hiaf !  *tli  flv*h  thee  to  deatroj 
The  lq/>jF  tow*n  of  vide  exteaded  Troy.    Pen. 

High  and  lofiy  have  a  moral  ac* 
ceptatiooy  but  tall  is  taken  in  the  na- 
tural sense  only :  high  and  lofty  are 
applied  to  persons  or  what  is  personal, 
with  the  same  diflfereuce  in  degree  as 
before :  a  hfty  title  or  lofty  preten- 
sion conveys  more  than  a  high  title  or 
a  high  pretension.  Men  of  high  rank 
should  nave  AigA  ideas  of  virtue  and 
personal  dignity,  and  keep  themselves 
clear  from  tyety  thing  low  and  mean : 
a  lojly  ambition  often  soars  too  high 
to  serve  the  purpose  of  its  possessor ; 
the  greater  is  nis  fall  when  he  finds 
himself  compelled  to  descend. 

When  yon  are  tried  In  etaadaFb  eoart. 
Stand  htgk  la  honor,  wealth,  or  wU, 
All  otben  who  iaTerior  ilt 
CU»neeife  theoaelvea  in  coniclence  hoaad 
To  jolB  and  draf  yoa  to  the  craund. 

Withoat  thee,  nuChlnc  lofty  can  I  iliic ; 
Cooe  then,  tad  wKh  thjielf  tfaj  senias  hriey. 

Db 

uiGHMiNDEO^  V.  Haughty. 

HIGHSOUNDINO,   V.  NoiSy. 

HiLARiTy,  V.  Mirth. 
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HINDER* 


HINDER. 


TO  HINDER,  PBBVENT,  IMPEDE, 
OBSTRUCT. 

HINDEK,  from  hind  or  behind, 
signifies  to  hinder  by  fcoiiig  behind, 
cuid  pulling  a  person  back. 

PUEV  £N1\  fn>m  pre  and  venio 
to  come  before,  signifies  to  hinder  by 
coming  before,  or  to  cross  another  by 
tbe  anticipatioii  of  bis  purpose. 

IMPEDE,  from  in  and  pedet^  sig- 
nifies .to  come  between  bis  fieet  and 
entangle  bim  in  his  progress. 

0BSTKUC1\  from  ob  and  struo, 
•ignifies  to  set  up  sctmething  in  bis 
way,  to  Uock  the  passage. 

ilinderis  the  most  general  of  these 
tenns,  as  it  conyeys  little  more  than 
tbe  idea  which  is  common  to  them  all, 
namely,  that  of  keeping  one  from  bis 
purpose.  I'o  hinder  is  commonly  said 
of  tnat  which  is  rendered  imoossible 
for  tbe  time  being,  or  merely  oelayed; 
prevent  is  said  of  that  which  is  ren- 
dered   altogether    impracticable.     A 
Eerson  is  hindered  by  the  weather  and 
is  various  engagements  from  reach- 
ing a  place  at  the  time  be  intended; 
he  is  prevented  but  not  hindered  by 
ill  health  from  going  thither  at  all. 
If  a  friend  calls,  he  hinders  me  from 
finishing    the    letter    which   I    was 
writing;    if  I   wish   to  prevent  mjf 
son  from  reading  any  booL,  I  keep  it 
out  of  bis  way. 

To  hinder  is  an  act  of  the  moment, 
it  supposes  no  desien ;  prevent  is  a 
premeditated  act,   deliberated  upon, 
aud  adopted  for  general  purposes :  the 
former  is  applied  only  to  the  more- 
ments  of  any  particular  individual,  tbe 
latter  to  events  and    circumstances. 
I  hinder  a  person  who  is  running,  if 
I  lay  hold  of  his  arm  and  make  him 
walk ;  it  is  tbe  object  of  every  good 
government  to  prevent  offences  rather 
than  to  punish    offenders.    In  ordi- 
nary discourse  these  words  fall  very 
much  into    one  another,    when  tbe 
circumstances  of   the    case    do  not 
sufficiently  define,  whether  the  action 
in  hand  be  altogether  suspended,  or 
only  suspended  for  a  time;  but  tbe 
above  explanation  must  make  it  very 
clear,  that  hinder^  in  its  proper  sense 
and  application,  is  but  a  temporary 
act,  and  prevent  is  a  decisive  and 
permanent  act. 


To  impede  and  obttrMd  is  a  mcio 
of  Aiiidertf^  which  is  aud  ntner  of 
tbingp  than  of  persona  ;  hinder  it  said 
of  both ;  bat  htnder  is  comnKMilj  cn- 
ploved  in  regard  to  trifling  mntten,  « 
such  as  retard  a  pencil's  pwx'JMiiKiy 
in  tbe  smallest  degree ;  napgdr  iid 
obUmct  are  acts  of  greater  impoitiie^ 
or  produce  a  still  greater  ocgm  of 
delay.    A  person  is  hindered  m  hb 
work,  altbongh  neither  impedtdaoteh' 
Mtructed ;  but  tbe  quantity  of  Htilkiy 
and  baggage  which  is  attachii  to  in 
array  willgreatly  impede  it  in ito aaidi ; 
and  tbe  trees  which  are  thrawa  acmi 
the  roads  will  obttruci  ita  maidt 

Whatever  cansea  a  perMntodst 

thing   slower    than    he  wiihei  ii  s 

hindrance;    whatever   binds  hm  m 

that  be  cannot  move  freely  fdewud  k 

an  impediment ;  whatever  acU  apoi 

the  path  or  passage  so  as  to  pn9tid 

bim  moving  forwud  is  an  obe^uctim. 

Every  impediment  and  ohtmetitnk 

a  hindrance^  though  not  vice  vtnL 

A  person  is  hindered  in  the  thing  la 

is  about  if  he  be  called  off  to  ds 

something  else;  iU  health  iw^edat 

person's    progress  in    leamiiy ;  asj     j 

foreign  body  lodging  in  the  vesiebcf 

the  human  body  Dte/rarls  tbecoans 

of  the  fluids,  and  consequently  brinei 

on  serious  diseases.     Hindrmmta  li- 

ways  suppose  tbe  ngencr  of  a  posoo, 

either  ot  tbe  one  who  hinder^  or  tbe 

one  who  is  hindered;  but  innedimeet 

and  obttruciioni  may  be  empbyed  with 

regard  to  tbe  operations  of  naune  oa 

inanimate  objects.     Cold  uytdeida 

growth  of  pumts;  a  dam  o&ifracfi  die 

course  of  water. 


It  k  Brack  (ukr  to 

■PBtOMil,  tiNIB  to  IBMTBIb  k 

bat  faiacd  adalnloB.    To  i 
BBCXcclleBC  BBtkor,  we 

•talgBOr  MMMtkiOgl, 

we  caoBot  htnder. 


theillHliMta 


lit 

if 


Traifc    was   pmroked    lo 
aad   tmp&Ue  by  mi 
feokrdoB  wKb  coBfnapt. 


'7  • 
Ja 

M 

Ji 


bM* 


Tbfa  paib  job  aay^  bM  to 
*Tii  arifcoBCdt  aloaa  •btfrneCf 


TO   HINDBR,   STQP. 

HINDER,  v.  To  hinder, 
STOP  signifies  to  make  to  stand. 
Hindering  refers  solely  to  the  pie- 
secution  of  au  olject:  tttp  reftn  sim- 


«INT. 


HINT. 
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Ae  cessation  of  motion ;  we 
kindtredf  therefore,  by  being 
;  bat  we  may  also  be  hndertd 
:  being  eipressly  stoppedf  and 
'  be  ttcppid  without  being  Aiti- 
If  the  ttoppage  do  not  interfere 
vj  other  o^ect  in  view,  it  is  a 
fy  but  not  a  hindrance;  as 
"O  are  itopped  by  a  friend  whilst 
t  ibr  pleasure :  but  if  stopped 
iler  in  the  midst  of  urgent  ou- 
lo  as  not  to  be  able  to  proceed 
Dg  to  our  business,  this  is  both 
mge  and  a  hindrance  :  on  the 
land,  if  we  are  interrupted  in 
ular  course  of  our  proceeding, 
t  compelled  to  stand  still  or 
our  business  for  any  time,  this 
I  a  hindrance,  but  not  a  ttop^ 
in  this  manner,  the  convcrsa- 
others  in  the  midst  of  our  ba- 
may  considerably  retard  its 
a,  and  so  far  hinder,  but  not 
ly  put  a  ti(^  to  the  whole  con- 
st tht  MghC  of  viidom  and  foodowi 
iikkr  Cbe  contw mwatioa  nf  tboM  mdI* 
Ih,  kj  obUgtaf  01  to  wUhiUBd  tbam  In 
Mkaqrt 

oaMB  tUp/fd  tke  panring  bntt, 
utM  Airjr  te  thdr  woader  lotc 

HINDER,  V.  To  retard. 
HINT,  V.  To  allude. 

INT,   SUGGEST,   INTIMATE, 
INSINUATE. 

IT,  V,  To  allude 
rGEST,  V,  To  allude, 
NTIMATE  is  to  make  one  tn- 

or  specially  acquainted  with; 
nmunicate  one's  most  inward 
ts. 

INUATE,  from  the  Latin  tinui 
K>m,  is  to  introduce  gently  into 
ad  of  another. 

Jiese  terms  denote  indirect  ex- 
ns  of  what  passes  in  onc*s  own 

We  hint  at  a  thing  from  fear 
certainty;  we  suggett  a  thing 
irudsnce  and  modesty ;  we  in- 
a  thing  from  indecision;  we  tn- 
'■  a  thing  from  artifice.  A  per- 
o  wants  to  get  at  the  certain 
idge  of  any  circumstance  hinti 
frequently  in  the  presence  of 
vho  can  give  him  tne  informa- 
i  man  who  will  not  oflfend  others 
assumption  of  superior  wisdom 


nuggettt  his  ideas  on  a  snlject,  instead 
of  setdng  them  forth  with  confidence ; 
when  a  person's  mind  is  not  made  up 
on  any  future  action,  he  only  inih- 
matet  what  may  be  done ;  he  who  hat 
any  thing  offensive  to  communicate  to 
another,  will  choose  to  inhntiate  it, 
rather  than  declare  it  in  express  terms* 
Hintt  are  thrown  out;  tney  are  (r^ 
quently  characterized  as  broken :  nfg« 
gettiont  are  ofiered;  they  are  fre- 
quently termed  idle  or  ill-groonded: 
intimaiunu  are  given,  and  are  either 
slight  or  broad:  innnuation$  are 
thrown  out ;  they  are  commonly  d*> 
signated  as  slanderous,  malignant,  and 
tm  like. 

To  hint  is  taken  either  in  a  bad  or 
an  indiffisrent  sense;  it  isoommonlv 
resorted  to  by  tale-bearers,  mischief* 
makers,  and  all  who  want  to  talk  of 
more  than  they  know :  it  is  rarely 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  hitUt  in 
lieu  of  positive  inquiries  and  dedartr* 
tions,  unless  the  term  be  used  in  re- 
gard to  matters  of  science  or  morale 
when   it  designates   loose  thoughti, 
casually  offered,  in  distinction  mm 
those  which  are  systematixed  and  for- 
mally presented :  upon  this  ground,  a 
distinguished  female  writer  of  the  pre- 
sent day  modestly  entitles  her  book, 
^  Hinti  towards  forming  the  Character 
of  a  Young  Princess.'    To  suggett  is 
oflener  used  in  the  good  than  the  bad 
sense:    while   one   eugfetie  doubts, 
queries,  difficulties,  or  improvements 
in  matters  of  opinion,  it  is  truly  laud- 
able, particolarly  for  young  persons ; 
but  to  suggett  any  thing  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  another  is  even  worse 
than  to  speak    ill   of  him   openly, 
for  it  beepeaks  cowardice  as  well  as 
ill-nature.  To  intimaie  is  taken  either 
in  a  good  or  an  indiflferent  sense ;  it 
commonly  passes  between  relatives  or 
persons  doselv  connected  in  the  oom- 
munication  of  their  halt-formed  inteiw 
tions  or  of  doubtful  intelligence.    To 
insinuate  is  always  taken  in  the  bad 
sense  ;  it  is  the  resource  of  an  artful 
and  malignant  enemy  to  wound  the 
reputation  of  another,  whom  he  does 
not  dare  openly  to  accuse.    A  person 
is  said  to  take  a  hint,  to  follow  a  sag- 
gettUm,  to  receive  an  intimaiionf  td 
disregaird  an  intinuaitdn. 

WnUns  to  wo«Bd,ind  jtC  aflmld  to  rtrflv, 
Ju(MjilaAuiJt,Md 
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HIRELING. 


HOLD. 


SB  mmt  nggui  to  tW 
'.  iClU  batb  beU  tbem. 


lovkUlMtnd 
Bhaupkaas. 


Tb  Hm\*B  Itwir  that  poliili  Mt  ui  herrafter. 
jksd  IntliMaet  KenKjr  to  man.  Addimii. 

Let  II  aot  be  thoofffct  tbat  wbtt  b  Imw  uM 
4ta«fMM«rei  my  CUnr  to  tlw  dbcndlt  of  On«k 

WABSUBTmi. 


BiRJB,  v.Alhwance. 

BIRKLING,   MERCBNARY. 

HIRELING  from  Aire,  and  MER- 
CENARY from  merx  wages,  are  ap- 
liliad  to  any  one  who  follows  a  sordid 
employinent ;  but  hireling  may  som^ 
times  be  taken  in  its  proper  and  less 
reproachful  sense,  for  one  who  is  hired 
as  a  servant  to  perform  an  allotted 
woik ;  but  in  fi;enml  they  are  both  re- 
proachful epithets :  the  former  having 
particular  reference  to  the  meanness  of 
the  employment,  and  the  latter  to  the 
sordid  character  of  the  person.  The 
ktreiimg  prints  are  those  which  are  in 
the  pay  of  a  party:  a  mercenary  prin- 
dple  will  sometimes  actuate  men  in 
the  highest  station. 


It  WM  Mt  kb  can7lng  tha  bag  wlicb  atda 
Jaiai  a  tUef  aad  aa  kireUng.  Smmu 

TiMM  loldlm  were  aoC  citlaau,  but  mer- 
cMory,  aofftfli  deMrten.  Buhu. 

TO  HIT,  V.  To  beat, 
TO  HOARD,  r.  To  treasure. 
TO  HOISTi  V.  To  lift. 
TO  HOLD,  V.  To  contain. 

TO  HOLD,  KEEP,  DBTAIN, 
RETAIN. 

HOLD,  Saxon  healden,  Teutonic 
hotden^  &c. 

KEEP,  in  all  probability  comes 
from  capio  to  lay  hold  of. 

DETAIN  and  RETAIN  both  come 
iirora  the  Latin  teneo  to  hold;  the  first 
signifies,  by  virtue  of  the  particle  de^ 
Mo  hold  from  another ;  the  second,  by 
virtue  of  the  particle  re,  signifies  to 
hold  back  for  oneself. 

To  hold  is  a  physical  act;  it  re- 
quires a  degree  of  bodily  strength,  or 
at  least  the  use  of  the  limbs ;  to  keep 
u  simply  to  have  by  oue  at  ones 
pleasure.  The  mode  of  the  action  is 
the  leading  idea  in  the  signification  of 
hold ;  the  durabilitv  of  Uie  action  is 
the  leading  idea  in  the  word  keep :  we 
may  hold  a  thing  only  for  a  moment ; 


but  what  we  keep  we  ke^  Sx  a  tiqM, 
On  the  other  hand,  we  may  keep  a 
thing  by  koUmg,  althoiiglh'wa  amj 
keep  it  by  varioas  other  meau:  wa 
mar  tberefiue  hold  without  tea^f , 
ana  we  m^y  keep  withoot  hiumeg, 
A  servant  holds  a  thing  in  his  bi^ 
for  it  to  be  seen,  hot  be  does  not  iff 
it;  he  gives  it  to  bis  master  whopM 
it  into  nis  nocket,  and  oQMeqaaBdy 
keept^  but  does  not  hold  it.   A  tbu% 
may  be  held  in  the  Amd;  or  JbpC  ii 
the  hand ;  in  the  &nner  oas,  the 
pressure  of  the  band  is  an  csmbqsI 
part  of  the  action,  but  in  the  kttv 
case  it  is  simply  a  oontinrnt  pert  if 
the  action :  tne  hand  MMsg  bat  tb 
person  keeps  it. 

What  is  held  is  fixed  in  poiitii% 
but  what  is  kept  is  left  looee^orolkis- 
wise,  at  the  will  of  the  indindvL 
Things  are  held  by  human  bnflB  ii 
their  hands,  by  bessts  in  their  dm 
or  mouths,  by  birds  in  their  bnb; 
things  are  kept  by  human  betngs  dtlac 
about  their  persons  or  in  their  hoMW, 
according  to  convenience. 

Detain  and  retain  are  modv  of 
keeping:  the  fbnner  signifies  ft«7Hy 
back  what  belongs  to  another;  dn 
latter  signifies  ke^mg  a  long  dois  fa 
one's  own  purpose.    A  perKtn  msj  be 
either  held,  kept,  detained,  or  rcfstserf: 
when  he  is  held  he  is  held  ooatmy  to 
his  will  by  the  hand  of  another ;  as 
suspected    persons  are  held  hj  ths 
officers  of  justice,  that  they  may  not 
make  their  escape :  be  is  keptt  M  hi 
stops  in  any  place,  by  the  deiin  of 
another ;  as  a  man  is  kepi  in  priioo 
until  his  innocence  is  proved ;  or  acUd 
is  kepi  at  school,  until  he  has  &iM 
his  education :  he  is  detained  if  he  h 
kept^viuy  fitmi  any  place  to  wUch  k 
is  going,  or  fiom  any  person  to  whoa 
he  belongs;  as  the  senrant  ofanodicr 
is  detained  to  take  back  a  letter;  or 
one  is  detained  by  business,  so  ai  tD 
be  prevented  attending  to  an  eppoioi- 
ment :  a  person  i^  retained,  wbok 
kept  for  a  continuance  in  the  lervioi 
ofanother;  as  some  servants  are  nid 
to  be  retained^  while  others  are  dis- 
missed. 

Things  are  held  in  the  impn^ 
sense :  they  are  kepi,  detaUuS,  sod 
retained,  m  the  proper  sense.  A 
moneylender  holde  toe  property  of 
others  in  pledge;  the  ideaw  aiem- 


HOLD. 


HOLD. 
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f  iod  Mitiat  action  is  here  ex- 
d  by  \Mj  in  distinction  from 
wnicli  is  nsod  to  eipress  somo* 
de6nite  and  permanent:  the 
Monder  ketept  the  property  as 
fBy  if  the  borrower  forfeits  it  by 
I  of  contract.  When  a  person 
leea  any  thing,  he  is  expected 
9  it,  or  pay  the  value  of  the 
ordered,  if  the  tradesman  fulfil 
ft  of  the  enpigement.  What  is 
led  is  kepi  eitto  contrary  to  the 
yt  without  the  consent,  of  the 
Mor :  when  tliinn  are  suspected 
stolen,  the  officers  have  the 
if  deimning  them  until  inquiry 
stitnled.  What  is  retained  is 
loed  to  be  kept;  it  supposes, 
vr,  some  alteration  in  the  terms 
comstances  under  which  it  is 
a  person  retaim  his  seat  in  a 
,  notwithstanding  he  finds  it  dia- 
ible ;  or  a  lady  retaint  some  of 
rticles  of  mihnery,  which  are 
or  her  choice,  but  she  returns 
•L 

are  used  in  a  moral  application 
t  detain ;  in  this  case  they  are 
id  by  a  similar  distinction.  A 
I  is  said  to  hold  an  office,  by 
simple  possession  is  implied; 
ay  hold  it  for  a  long  or  a  short 
at  the  will  of  others,  or  by  his 
rill,  which  are  not  mfcrkeii  i  he 
a  situation,  or  he  ktept  his 
by  which  his  continuance  in  the 
ioD,  or  at  the  post,  are  denoted : 
aim  his  office,  by  which  is  sig- 
that  he  might  have  given  it  up, 
t  it,  had  he  not  been  led  to 
ne.  In  like  manner,  with  regard 
h  sentiments  or  feelings,  a  man 
1  to  hM  certain  opinions,  which 
cribed  to  him  as  a  part  of  his 
;  he  keeps  the  opinions  which 
)  can  induce  him  to  give  np ;  he 
s  his  old  attachments,  notwith- 
ng  the  lapse  of  vears,and  change 
cnmstances,  which  have  inter- 
»  and  were  naturally  calculated 
in  him. 

a  MrtilB  dfm  of  a  vin  gofcrnant, 
Atflrf  mmH  beartt  bjr  hopes.  Baoov, 


rdets  an  rwMnat  by  riMfBdon  of  that  I«. 
?■"■'■  wMch  itao  it  alwafiwewiaK  »wiy. 

JoRMtoa. 
TO   HOLD,   OCCUPY,   POSSESS. 

HOLD,  V.  To  kM. 

OCCUPY,  in  Latin  oecnpo,  or  oc 
and  Mfiio  to  hold  or  keep,  so  that  it 
cannot  he  held  by  others. 

POSSESS,  hi  Latin  ptmidea,  or 
peiis  and  mdeo,  significa  to  sit  as 
master  of. 

We  AoUa  thin^  for  a  long  or  a  short 
time;  w^occupy  it  for  a  permanence: 
we  koid  it  for  onrselvet  orothen;  we 
occupy  it  only  for  ourselves :  we  kold 
it  for  various  purposes;  we  occi^only 
fbr  the  purpose  of  converting  it  to  our 
privata  use.  Thas  a  person  may  hold 
an  estate,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing, 
the  title  deeds  to  ao  estate  pro  tenw 
pore,  for  another  person's  benefit;  bat 
he  oectimet  an  estate  if  he  enjovs  the 
fruit  or  it.  On  the  other  dand,  to 
occupy  ii  only  to  koid  under  a  certain 
compact;  but  to  ^oneif  is  to  koid  as 
one's  own«  The  tenant  oeeupiei  the 
fium  when  he  koldi  it  by  a  certaia 
lease,  and  cultivates  it  fbr  his  subsist- 
ence: bat  the  landlord  poueteee  the 
hrm  who  foueme  the  right  to  let  it, 
and  to  receive  the  rent.  WemayAoiu 
by  force,  or  fraud,  or  right ;  we  occupy 
either  by  force  or  right;  we  potteu 
only  by  right.  Hence  we  say  figura- 
tively, to  koid  a  person  in  esteem  or 
contempt,  to  occnpy  a  person's  atten- 
tion,  or  to  possess  lus  atteotion. 
!!•  (Ike  mgM  Mma  thn  fkMi  kb  fcrt,  Ifca 


For  agei  of  hit  eapin  vlJch  la  paus 
UMlaln*d  ke  MA.  TmuMom 

IB  the  Tn0  of  Ariilophawt,  thiw  ealin  acte 
tre  •eeapiM  hf  k  coatciC  beCiran  JBMbjiM  ud 
Barlpidf»  CinniaLA!ni. 

Bnt  Bov  tto  fcalhnV  TWtb  tMr  flbraer  Wwiidt 
Avd«t  dliiata,  Aad  walghlir  oft  «Wr  wtafi. 
DMud  Ifcs  ftw  jMiMMiM  of  tlH  aky. 


flOOi    m  belt  WDM   BCD  ^^tjp  thnf  W* 

Sowudi  tbilr  cUldno,  bat  wU  tbsli 

B4M11. 


fiddM.  bute!  Cbe^yfoffbMC 
iMMllWbaMidMtiH 


TO  HOLD,   SUPPORT,  MAINTAIN. 

HOLD,  V.  To  kM,  keep. 

SUPPORT,  V.  To  eounienance. 

MAINTAIN,  «.  To  aeeiet,  ataiV 
lata. 

Hold  is  here,  as  in  the  former  ar* 
tide,  a  term  of  r^ry  general  import; 
he  who  mppoftt  and  moiafaiiis  must 
Md,  though  not  woe  vers! 

Hold  and  tupport  are  employed  in 
the  proper  tanse,  HMmraia  in  the  im* 
properieDM.    To  Md  is  a  term  an- 


5SA 


HOLD. 


HOLINESS. 


qualified  by  may  circumstance;  we 
may  hold  a  thing  in  any  direction, 
hold  up  or  down,  straight  or  crooked  : 
support  is  a  species  of  holding  up ; 
to  hold  up,  however*  is  a  persoual 
act,  or  a  direct  effort  of  the  indivi- 
dual ;  to  support  may  be  an  indirect 
and  a  passive  act ;  he  who  hold*  any 
thing  up  keeps  it  in  an  upright  pos- 
ture, by  the  eiertions  of  his  strength ; 
he  who  supports  a  thing  only  bears 
its  weight,  or  suflfers  it  to  rest  upon 
himself:  persons  or  voluntary  agents 
can  hold  up ;  inanimate  objects  may 
support :  a  servant  holds  up  a  child 
that  it  may  see;  a  pillar  support*  a 
buildings 

Uoldf  mainlaiHf  and  support^  are 
likewise  employed  still  fartner  in  a 
mdrtral  application,  as  it  respects  the 
different  circumstances;  they  are  held 
and  maintained  as  one's  own;  they 
are  supported  when  they  arc  another's. 
We  Hold  and  maintain  when  we  be- 
lieve ;  we  support  the  belief  or  doc- 
trine of  another,  or  what  we  ourselves 
have  asserted  and  maintained  at  a 
former  time.  What  is  held  is  held 
by  the  act  of  the  mind  within  one's 
self;  what  is  maintained  and  sup^ 
ported  is  openly  declared  to  be  held. 
To  hold  marks  simply  the  state  of 
one's  own  mind ;  to  maintain  indi* 
cates  the  effort  which  one  makes  to 
inform  others  of  this  state;  to  sup^ 
port  indicates  the  efforts  which  one 
makes  to  justify  that  state.  We 
hold  an  opinion  only  as  it  regards  oui^ 
selves ;  we  maintain  and  support  it  us 
it  retards  others ;  that  is,  wc  moim- 
tain  It  either  with  others,  for  others, 
or  against  others :  we  support  it  in  an 
especial  manner  against  others:  we 
maintain  it  by  assertion ;  we  iuppoft 
it  by  argument.  Bad  principles  do 
harm  only  to  the  individual  when  they 
are  held;  they  will  do  harm  to  all 
over  whom  our  influence  extends  when 
we  maintain  them ;  they  may  do  harm 
to  all  the  world,  when  we  undertake 
to  support  them.  Good  principles 
need  only  be  held,  or  at  must  nwiti- 
tained,  unless  where  adversaries  set 
themselves  up  against  them,  and  ren- 
der it  necessary  to  support  them.  In- 
fidel principles  have  been  held  occa- 
sionally by  individuals  in  all  ages,  but 
they  were  never  maintained  with  so 
much  opeimess  and  effrontery  at  any 


time,  as  at  the  dose  of  the  eightecadi 
century,  when  supporters  of  snch  prin- 
ciples were  to  be  foond  in  evciy  tap- 
room. 

Hold  is  applied  not  only  to  princi- 
ples and  opinions,  but  also  to  seali- 
roents ;  Moinfuiii  and  support  ars  ca- 
fined  either  t«  abstract  and  speculsnn 
opinions,  or  to  the  whole  mind:  nt 
hold  a  thing  dear  orcbeap,  we  keU  it 
in  abhorrence,  or  we  hold  it  sacred;  bat 
we  maintain  or  sujfport  troth  or  error; 
we  maintain  an  influence  ortr  oor- 
sclves;  we  support  our  resolotion. 

It  vuA  DoCaMBohwrYallDB  of  ■  vfntaAv, 
clwl  tboie  wkich  kM  mad  pcrwiAJ  piwwrf 
consclnieei  were  comiMHilj  latcmltl 
Chentwrifct  for  ihHr  own  eadm 


NaOAag  can  nipptrt  the  wiimiM  of  Otpfl^ 
fttJm  irocfkig. 

Who  then  it  fm  I  Tks  wtae,  wko  wdl 

Imina 
Am  enpln  o>r  kimtir. 

HOLIDAY,  V.  FeasL 

nOLINRSS,    SANCTITY. 

HOLINESS,  which  comes  fnn  tin 
northern  languages,  has  altogether  ac- 
quired a  Christian  signification ;  it  re- 
spects the  lile  and  temper  of  a  Cbi^ 
tian.      

SANCTrnr,  wluch  is  derived  fim 
the  Latin  sanctus  and  sanciio  to  sanc- 
dois^has  merely  a  moral  significitioi, 
which  it  derives  from  the  sanction  of 
human  authority. 

Holiness  is  to  the  mind  of  a  bsi 
what  sanctity  is  to  his  exterior;  witk 
this  difference,  that  holineu  to  a  ce^ 
tain  degree  ought  to  belong  to  everj 
man  professing;  Christianity ;  but  m«c- 
/i(y,  as  it  lies  m  the  manners,  the  oat* 
ward  garb,  and  deportment,  is  be- 
coming only  to  certain  persons,  sad 
at  certain  times. 

Holineu  is  a  thing  not  to  be  sA 
fected ;  it  is  that  genuine  chaiactw- 
i.*>tic  of  Christianity  which  is  alto«tbcr 
spiritual,  and  cannot  be  countcrteited: 
sanctity f  on  the  other  hand,  is  fron 
its  very  nature  exposed  to  IuImImnA 
and  the  least  to  be  trusted;  when  it 
displays  itself  in  individuals,  either  bt 
the  sorrow fnlness  of  their  looks,  or 
the  singular  cut  of  their  earments,  or 
other  singularities  of  action  and  ges- 
ture, it  is  of  the  most  questioDuJs 
nature;  but  in  one  who  performs tks 
saoeidotal  olBct  it  ii  a  osefnl  appso- 


HOLLOW. 


HOLT. 
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J  the  iolefiinitj  of  the  scene, 
ndtes  a  reverential  regard  to 
iTidiial  in  the  mind  of  the  be- 
and  the  moat  exalted  senti- 
of  that  religion  which  be  thus 
by  his  outward  profession. 

■I  fivpafatloa  fSftr  tbe  Sacninent  cowHuffl 
immtt  hAH  or  principle  of  hoUmrgti. 

■■  mga  afo,  k  wtm  the  ftAloa  la  Bar- 
fwy  OM  tkat  wMld  be  tbonglrt  reli- 
krav  M  mmsh  mnctUjf  u  |M»ible  lal« 

Anmyoii. 

HOLLOW,  EMPTY. 

LOW,  from  hole,  signifies  being 
ol«. 

TY,  V.  Empty. 
N0  respects  the  body  itself;  the 
of  its  own  materials  produces 
OM :  empty  respects  foreign 
their  absence  in  another  body 
tes  emptiness.  Hotlownens  is 
e  a  preparative  to  emptiness, 
y  exist  independently  uf  it; 
tiness  presupposes  the  exist- 
'  holUmness  :  what  is  empty 
)  hollow  I  but  what  is  hollow 
t  be  empty,  Hotlowness  is 
B  natural  property  of  a  body ; 
is  is  a  cuntuigent  property : 
ich  is  hollow  is  destined    by 

0  contain;  but  that  which  is 
i  deprived  of  its  contents  by  a 

:  a  nut  is  hollow  for  tlie  pur- 
'eceiving  the  fruit;  it  is  empty 
tain  no  fruit. 

are  both  employed  in  a  moral 
ion,  and  in  a  bad  sense  ;  the 
D  thiscusc,  is  applied  to  what 
be  solid  or  sound ;  and  empty 
ought  to  be  filled  :  a  person  is 
hose  goodness  lies  only  at  the 

whose  fair  words  are  without 
;;  a  truce  is  hollow  which  is 

external  cessation  from  hos- 
a  person  is  empty  who  is  with- 

requisite  portion  of  under- 
;  and  knowledge ;  an  excuse 
which  is  unsupported  by  fact 
on ;  a  pleasure  is  empty  which 
iSbrd  satisfaction. 

ekiofaa  eartbqaake  are  mnch  mon 
laa  the  bighnc  and  londeat  blaiten  of 
Ibr  there  majr  be  Bome  Kbeiter  afaiait 
■e  of  the  one,  but  no  lecarKjr  agalait 
new  of  Ike  other.  Sovm. 

Tfw  creatore  man, 

1  to  Meitfeo  hiiehUdMi  jean 

<  %— Uf  aad  iijifi  tan.  Fawa. 


HOLT5  PIOUS9  DBVOUT,  RELI- 
GIOUS. 

HOLY,  9.  Holiness. 

PIOUS,  in  Latin  j?itti,  is  most  pro* 
bably  changed  firom  dius  or  deus,  sig- 
nifying regard  for  the  gods. 

bEVOUT,  in  Uxin  devotus,  from 
devovea  to  engage  by  a  vow,  signifiea 
devoted  or  consecrated. 

HEUGIOUis  in  Latin  religicmt, 
comes  finom  religio  and  religo  to  bind» 
because  religion  binds  the  mind,  and 
produces  in  it  a  fixed  principle. 

A  strong  regard  to  the  Supreme 
Being  is  expressed  by  all  these  epi- 
thets; but  holy  conveys  the  most 
comprehensive  idea;  pious  and  dewmi 
designate  most  fervor  of  mind ;  reli* 
gious  is  the  most  general  and  abstract 
in  its  signification.  A  holy  man  is  in 
all  respects  heavenly-minded;  be  is 
more  fit  for  heaven  than  earth :  hoi^ 
ness,  to  whatever  degree  it  is  pos- 
sessed, abstracts  the  thoughts  nom 
sublunary  objects,  and  fixes  them  on 
things  that  are  above ;  it  is  therefora 
a  Christian  ouality,  which  is  not  to 
be  attained  m  its  full  perfection  by 
human  beings,  in  their  present  imper- 
fect state,  and  is  attainable  by  ioiiM 
to  a  much  greater  degree  than  by 
others.  Our  Saviour  was  a  perfect 
pattern  of  holiness ;  his  apostles  after 
nim,  and  innumerable  saints  and  good 
men,  both  in  and  out  of  the  ministry, 
have  striven  to  iiuitate  his  example^ 
by  the  holiness  of  their  life  and  con- 
versation :  in  such,  however,  as  hav« 
exclusively  <2evated  themselves  to  his 
service,  this  Aoliaew  may  shine  brighter 
than  in  those  who  are  entangled  with 
the  aftairs  of  the  world. 

Pious  is  a  term  more  restricted  in 
its  signification,  and  consequently 
more  extended  in  application  than 
holy ;  piety  is  not  a  virtue  peculiar  to 
Christians,  it  is  common  to  all  be- 
liei'ers  in  a  Supreme  Being ;  it  is  the 
homage  of  the  heart  and  the  affeo- 
tions  to  a  superior  Bein^ :  from  a  si- 
milarity in  the  relationship  between  a 
heavenly  and  an  earthly  parent,  ife- 
votedneu  of  the  mind  has  in  both 
cases  been  denominated  piety.  Pieiy 
towards  Ood  naturally  produces  pie^ 
towards  parents ;  for  tlie  obedience  of 
the  heart,  which  gives  rise  to  the 
virtue  in  the  one,  teomi  initnnclj  to 
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dictate  the  eiercise  of  it  in  the  other. 
The  difference  between  holiness  is  ob- 
vious from  this,  that  our  Saviour  and 
)iis  apostles  are  characterized  as  holy, 
but  not  piouSf  because  piety  is  swat- 
lowed  np  in  holineti.  On  the  other 
hand,  Jew  and  Gentile,  Christian  and 
Heatlien,  are  alike  termed  pimtSy  when 
they  cannot  be  called  koiy,  because 
piety  is  not  only  a  more  practicable 
▼irtae,  hut  because  it  is  more  univer- 
lally  applicable  to  the  dependant  con- 
dition ot  man. 

Deration  is  a  species  of  piety  pe- 
culiar to  the  worshipper  ;  it  bespeaks 
that  devotedness  ot  mind  whicn  dis- 
plays itself  in  the  temple,  wlien  the 
mdiTidual  seems  by  his  ontward  ser- 
vices solemnly  to  devote  himself,  soul 
and  body,  to  the  service  of  his  Maker. 
Piety,  therefore,  lies  in  the  heart,  and 
may  appear  externally;  hut  devotion 
does  not  pro|>erly  exist  except  in  an 
external  oliservance:  a  man  piousfy 
resif>;ns  himself  to  the  will  of  God, 
in  the  mid&t  of  his  afflictions;  he 
prays  devout fy  in  the  bosom  of  his 
nunily. 

Heiigious  is  a  term  of  less  import 
than  either  of  the  other  terms  ;  it  de- 
notes little  more  than  the  simple  ex- 
istence of  relieion,  or  a  sense  of  re- 
ligion in  the  mind :  the  religious  man 
is  sOy  more  in  his  principles  than  in 
his  affections;  he  is  religious  in  his 
sentiments,  in  as  much  as  he  directs 
all  his  views  accordinfi;  to  the  will  of 
his  Maker;  and  he  is  religious  in  his 
conduct,  in  as  much  as  he  observes 
the  outward  formalities  of  homage 
that  are  due  to  his  Maker.  A  holy 
man  fits  himself  for  a  higher  state  of 
existence,  after  which  he  is  always 
mspinng ;  a  pious  man  has  God  in  all 
his  thoughts,  and  seeks  to  do  his 
will ;  a  devout  man  bends  himself  in 
humble  adoration,  and  pays  his  vows 
of  prayer  and  thanksgiving;  a  re/»- 
gious  man  conforms  in  all  things  to 
what  the  dictates  of  his  conscience 
require  from  him,  os  a  responsible 
being,  and  a  member  of  society. 

When  applied  to  things,  they  pre- 
serve a  similar  distinction  :  we  speak 
of  the  holy  sacrament;  of  a  pioug 
discourse,  a  pious  ejaculation ;  of  a 
dewni*  exercise,  a  devout  air;  a  reli- 
gious sentiment,  a  reliciim  life,  a 
religious  education,  and  the  like. 


world,  iHcnb^  dinvB  immcUbi 
UlatfiramU. 

of  aMni 
Sycnw 

Is  cfwy  am  tke  ftwllce  iM  pimiiWirMb- 

of  the  gnai  daCief  of  boia«nlij  and  wntj. 

BuiL 

A  «talB  of  l#wpwaiice,  onfctwfy, 
wHbottl  dfvof ton.  b  a  Bftkoo  looipM 
vfnie. 

«OiJB*f. 

IcoiiRkBflr 
ABanw. 

Orrolfoii  upiuw  out  oo  nvdi  IhpfniHB* 
aaee  of  aaj  parttalar  dafly,  •■  the  ^MS  alU 
mrtaatattayiTCll^ftat  dacha.         Blub. 

HOLT9  SACRED,  DIVINE. 

HOLY,  V.  HoUnm. 

S.^CRED,  in  Latin  ttu«r,ifldcrind 
either  from  the  Greek  uytH  holj  or 
?«oc  whole,  perfect,  and  the  Hebrew 
tacah  pure. 

DIVINE,  V,  Godlike. 

Holy  is  here,  as  in  the  former  sp 
tide,  a  term  of  higher  import  tbiB 
either  sacred  or  divine  :  wnatever  is 
most  intimately  connected  with  reTh 
gion   and    religious    worship,  in  its 
purest  state,  is  holy^  is  unhallowed  I9 
a  mixture  of  inforior  olgects,  is  d^ 
vated  in  the  greatest  possible  de^, 
so  as  to  suit  the  nature  of  an  infinitely 
perfect  and  exalted   Being.    Anoog 
the  Jews,  the  Ao/y  of  holies  was  that 
place  which  was  mtended  to  apprnadi 
the  nearest  to  the  heavenly  abode, 
consequently  was  preserved  as  much 
as  possible  from    all    contamination 
with  that  which  is  earthly  :  among  the 
Christians,  that  religion  or  form  ofr^ 
ligion  is  termed  Ao/y,  which  is  esteem- 
ed purest  in  its  doctrine,  discipline, 
and  ceremonies ;  bj  the   Roman  Ct- 
tholics  this  title   is  applied  to  their 
own  form;  by  the  Church  of  Engliml 
it  has  been  adopted   to  designate  its 
religious  system.    Upon  this  grouod 
we  speak  of  the  church   as    a  Wr 
place,  of  the  sacrament  as   the  A09 
sacrament,  and  the  ordinances  of  the 
dmrch  as  holy. 

Sacred  is  less  than  holy  ;  the  secrti 
derives  its  sanction  from  human  in&ti- 
tutions,  and  is  connected  rather  tt-ith 
our  moral  than  our  religious  duties: 
what  is  holy  is  altogether  spiritinl» 
and  abstracted  from  the  earthly;  v^hat 
is  sacred  may  be  simply  the  huniu 
puriBed  fiY>m  what  is  gross  and  cor- 
rupt :  what  is  holy  must  be  regarded 
with  awe,  and  treated  with  every  pos- 
sible mark  of  reverence ;  what  is  is- 
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tnot  be  Tiolated  nor  infringed 
rhe  laws  are  sacredy  but  not 
man's  word  should  be  sacred, 
nt  holy  :  for  neither  of  these 
I  to  be  reverenced,  but  both 
je  kept  free  from  injury  or 
violence.  The  holy  is  not  so 
nosed  to,  as  it  is  set  above, 
ins  else ;  the  sacred  is  op- 
the  profane :  the  Scriptures 
Mrij  denominated  holyj  be- 
Vf  are  the  word  of  God,  and 
of  his  Holy  Spirit ;  but  other 
may  be  termed  sacred  which 
Q  to  religion,  in  distinction 
le  pro&ne,  which  appertain 
vorldly  matters. 
«  is  a  term  of  even  less  im- 
m  sacred;  it  signifies  either 
g.to  the  Deity,  or  being  like 
J ;  but  from  the  looseness  of 
cation  it  has  lost  in  some  re- 
he  dignity  of  its  meaning, 
ijae  is  often  contrasted  with 
ao :  but  there  are  many  human 
hich  are  denominated  divine  : 
.  poem  is  entitled  a  divine 
<ot  merely  on  account  of  the 
but  from  the  exalted  manner 
I  the  poet  has  treated  his  snb- 
liat  is  divine,  therefore,  may 
perlatively  excellent  as  to  be 
id  of  as  having  the  stamp  of 
on  from  tlie  Deity,  which  of 
as  it  respects  human  pcrti)rm- 
B  but  an  hyperbolical  mode  o\' 

the  above  explanation  of  these 
t  is  clear  that  there  is  a  inani- 
irence  between  them,  and  yet 
Mr  resemblance  is  sufliciently 
'  them  to  be  applied  to  the  same 

We  speak  ot  the  Holy  Spirit, 
Oivine  inspiration  ;  by  the  first 
;h  epithets  is  understood  not 
lat  is  superhuman,  but  what 
itituent  part  of  the  Deity ;  by 
nd  is  rcpre«>ented  merely  in  a 

manner  the  source  of  the  in- 
1  as  coming  from  the  Deity, 
finom  man.  Subjects  are  de- 
:ed  either  sacred  or  divine,  as 
e  speak  of  sacred  poems,  or 
ymiis ;  sacred  here  character- 
subjects  of  the  poems,  as 
lich  are  to  be  held  sacred ;  and 
designates  the  subject  of  the 
IS  Dot  being  ordinary  or  merely 
it  is  clear,  therefore,  that 


what  is  holy  is  in  its  very  nature 
sacred,  bat  not  vice  vtrsd ;  and  that 
what  is  holy  and  sacred  is  in  its  very 
nature  divine ;  but  the  divine  is  not 
always  either  holy  or  sacred. 

To  M  «•  for  A  dM  mettm  to  the  Ao/jr  Sacra- 
mrat,  we  miiat  tdd  actvtl  pfepanUoo  to  kakl- 
tual.  Soura. 

Reliirloii  properly  coMbta  In  a  leverantlal 
esttwm  of  ihtngB  tacred,  Soirra. 

Wb«n  a  man  mtrth  and  aannih  UoMtlf 
npon  Ditine  protrctlon,  be  i^itlmrth  «  totem 
and  faith  whidi  baman  natnra  In  Itsplf  covid 
not  obtain.  Bacos. 

HOLY-DAY,  V.  FeOSt. 

HOMAGE,    FBALTY,   COURT. 

HOMAGE,  in  French  hommaec, 
comes  fVom  homme  a  man,  signify mg 
a  man's,  that  is,  an  inferior's,  act  of 
acknowledging  superiority.  Homage^ 
in  the  technical  sense,  was  an  oath 
taken,  or  a  service  performed,  by  the 
tenant  to  his  lord,  on  being  ad- 
mitted to  his  land ;  or  by  inferior 
princes  to  a  sovereign,  whereby  they 
acknowledged  his  sovereignty,  and 
promised  fidelity :  in  its  extended  and 
tigurntive  sense,  it  comprehends  any 
solemn  mark  of  deference,  by  which 
the  superiority  of  another  is  acknow- 
ledged. 

FEALTY',  changed  ^rom fidelity,  is 
a  lower  species  of  homage,  consibting 
only  of  an  oath  ;  it  was  made  fonnerly 
by  tenants,  who  were  bound  thereby 
to  personal  ser\'ice  under  the  feudal 
system;  it  is  never  taken  otherwise 
than  in  the  proper  sense. 

COURT,  which  derives  its  meaning 
from  the  verb  to  court,  woo,  and  seek 
favor,  is  a  species  of  homage,  com- 
plaisance, or  deference,  which  is  as* 
turned  for  a  specific  purpose;  it  is 
not  only  voluntary,  but  depends  upon 
the  humor  and  convenience  of  the 
courtcp. 

Homage  is  paid  or  done  to  superior 
endowments;  court  is  paid  to  the 
contingent,  not  the  real,  superiority 
of  the  individual.  Homage  consists  in 
any  form  of  respect  which  is  admitted 
in  civil  society;  the  Romans  did 
homage  to  the  talent  of  Virgil,  by 
always  rising  when  he  entered  tho 
theatre ;  men  do  homage  to  the  wis« 
d<im  of  another,  when  they  do  oot 
venture  to  contradict  his  assertions, 
or  call  io  question  his  opinions*  Csvft 

So 
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it  every  thing  or  nothing,  as  circum- 
stances re(]uire ;  he  who  pays  his  court 
consulta  the  will  and  humour  uf  him 
to  whom  it  is  paid,  while  he  is  con- 
sulting his  own  interest. 

W«  emniiot  avoid  ebferrlns  the  finma^  whirh 
tbe  world  b  coottninMl  to  paj  to  Tirtne.  BtAiR. 

Man  dUobejinf, 
Dliloyat  brMk*  hH  JieaUif.  MiiToir. 

Virtae  b  tbe  unlrereal  cbarm ;  emi  iU  shadow 
ft  courttiL  Blair. 

HONEST,  V.  Fair. 
HONEST,  V.  Sincere. 

HONESTV,  UPRIGHTNESS,    IN- 
TEGRITY, PROBITY. 

HONESTY,  77.  Fair. 

UPRIGHTNESS,  from  upright,  in 
German  aufricktig  or  auf^erichtety 
from  aufrichten  to  set  up,  signifies  in 
a  straight  direction,  not  deviating  nor 
taming  aside. 

Honest  is  the  most  familiar  and 
universal  term ;  it  is  applied  alike  to 
actions  and  principles,  to  a  mode  of 
conduct  or  a  temper  of  mind:  up- 
right is  applied  to  the  conduct,  but 
always  with  reference  to  the  moving 
principle.  As  it  respects  the  conduct, 
honetty  is  a  much  more  homely  virtue 
than  upright nesi  :  a  man  is  said  to  be 
honeU  who  in  his  dealings  with  others 
does  not  violate  the  laws ;  thus  a  ser- 
rant  is  honest  who  does  not  take  any 
of  tbe  property  of  his  master,  or  suder 
it  to  be  taken  ;  a  tradesman  is  honest 
who  does  not  sell  bad  articles  ;  and 
people  in  general  are  denominated 
honest  who  pay  what  they  owe,  and  do 
not  adopt  any  methods  of  defrauding 
others :  honesty  in  this  sense,  there- 
fore, consists  in  negatives;  but  up* 
rightness  is  positive,  and  extends  to  all 
matters  which  are  above  the  reach  of 
the  law,  nnd  comprehends  not  only 
every  thing  which  is  known  to  be 
hurtful,  but  abo  whatever  may  chance 
to  be  hurtful.  To  be  honest  requires 
nothing  but  a  knowledge  of  the  iirst 
principles  of  civil  society;  it  is  learn- 
ed, Mid  may  be  practised,  by  the 
youngest  and  most  ignorant :  but  to 
be  upright  supposes  a  superiority  of 
understanding  or  information,  which 
qualifies  a  person  to  discriminate  be- 
tween that  which  may  or  may  not  in- 
jure another.  An  honest  man  is  con- 
.  tcated  with  not  overcbaiging  another 


for  that  which  he  tells  to  him ;  bat  an 
upright  man  seeks  to  provide  him  with 
that  whicli  shall  fally  answer  his 
purpose :  a  man  will  not  think  him- 
self ^isAonetf  who  leaves  another  to 
find  out  defects  which  it  is  possible 
may  escape  his  notice ;  bat  an  uprigk 
man  will  rather  saSer  a  loss  hioHelf 
than  expose  another  to  an  error  which 
may  be  detrimental  to  his  iaicftits. 
From  this  di£fereuce  betweeo  Asacrty 
and  uprigktmiu  arises  another,  a«ae- 
ly,  that  the  honesi  man  may  bs  hamtst 
only  for  his  own  convenienoe^  ovt  of 
regard  to  his  character,  or  afearoCthe 
laws ;  but  the  upright  man  is  ahnp 
upright f  from  his  sense  of  what  u 
nght,  and  his  concern  lor  others. 

Honesty  in  its  extended  senses  as 
it  is  applied  to  principles,  or  to  tbe 
general  character  of  a  man,  is  of  a 
higher  cast  than  the  coounon  kiad  of 
A<m«</^  aborementiooed ;  mprigkiwm, 
however,  in  this  case,  still  preMrvcs  its 
superiority.  An  ktmtit  prindplt  is 
the  first  and  most  universally  appli- 
cable principle  which  the  mind  fim 
of  what  is  right  and  wrung ;  and  thi 
honest  man,  who  is  so  dmosaiasMi 
on  account  of  his  having  this  fm- 
ciple,  is  looked  a^n  with  respect,  in 
as  much  as  he  possesses  the  foooda- 
tion  of  all  moral  virtue  in  his  deaUsp 
with  others.  Honest  is  here  the  geB^ 
ric  term,  and  uprigktneu  the  specific 
term ;  the  tbrmer  does  not  exdodi 
the  latter,  but  the  latter  includes  die 
former.  There  may  be  manyihwaf 
men  and  honest  miiids ;  but  there  an 
not  so  many  upright  men  nor  uprifk 
minds.  The  honest  man  is  rather  coo- 
trasted  with  the  rogue,  and  an  kanat 
principle  is  opposed  to  the  sdfiih  or 
artful  principle :  but  the  mpright  v» 
or  the  upright  miud  can  be  compaitd 
or  contrasted  with  nothing  bat  mait 
Au  honest  man  will  do  no  hami  if  bt 
know  it ;  but  an  mpright  man  is  oi^ 
ful  not  to  do  to  another  what  hewoaU 
not  have  another  do  to  him. 

Honesty  is  a  feeling  that  actoaw 
and  directs  by  a  spontaneous  iopahai 
uprightness  is  a  principle  that  nga- 
lates  or  puts  every  thing  into  an  arcs 
course.  Honetty  can  be  dispcaiad 
with  in  no  case ;  but  uprightnm  i> 
called  in  question  only  in  certain  caaei> 
We  characterise  a  servant  or  iki 
lowest  penon  as  kanmt :  but  ws  da 
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ide  my  one  in  80  low  a  ca- 
ns uprightf  ftince  uprightnexs 
ised  10  matters  of  higher  mo- 
ud  rests  upon  the  cTideiice  of 
s  own  mind ;  a  judge,  how- 
aj  with  propriety  he  denonii- 
tprigkiy  who  scrapulously  ad- 
» the  dictates  of  an  unbiassed 
ooe  in  the  administration  of 

^A^ietf  is  applicable  only  to 
«s  and  actions ;  INTEGRITY, 

0  Latin  integer  whole,  is  appli- 
9  the  whole  man  or  his  chu- 

and  PROBITY,  from  probut 
aktu  restraining,   that  is,   re- 

{\  from  evil,  is  in  like  manner 
y  in  the  comprehensive  sense. 
tftesf  is  the  straightness  of  rule 
:fa  actions  and  conduct  in  cer- 
»s  is  measured ;  integrity  is  the 
B88  or  nnbrokenness  of  a  man's 
«r  throughout  life  in  his  various 
tioni ;  probity  is  the  excellence 
rity  of  a  man's  character  in 
ious  relations.    When  we  call 

mprightf  we  consider  him  in 
ail ;  we  bear  in  mind  the  uni- 

and  fixedness  of  the  principle 
^  he  is-  actuated :  when  we  call 
nan  of  integrity,  we  view  him 
gross,  not  in  this  nor  that  cir- 
noe  of  life,  but  in  e^'ery  cir- 
nce  in  which  the  rights  and 
ts  of  others  are  concerned. 
\tntss  may  therefore  be  looked 
n  some  measure  as  a  part  of 
ty ;  with  this  difiference,  that 
ing  principle  is  in  the  one  case 
!pt  in  view,  whereas  in  the 
aae  the  conduct  'and  principle 
th  included.  The  distinction 
n  these  terms  is  farther  evident 
erving  their  different  applica- 
We  do  not  talk  of  a  man's 
ffiexi  being  shaken,  or  of  his 
ins  his  uprightness ;  but  of  his 
(y  neing  shaken,  and  his  pre* 
,  his  integrity,  NVe  may,  how- 
scribe  the  particular   conduct 

indiTidual  as  properly  to  the 
hf  of  his  principles  or  mind, 
le  uprightness  of  his  principles, 
's  uprightness  displays  itself  in 
dings,  be  they  ever  so  minute ; 

1  integrity  of  his  character  h 
I  the  most  important  concerns 

A  jud^  shows  his  upright- 
I  his    daily  administnuion  of 


justice,  when  he  remains  uninfluenced 
by  any  partial  motive;  he  shows  his 
integrity  when  lie  resists  the  most 
powerful  motives  of  personal  interest 
and  advantage  out  of  respect  to  right 
and  justice. 

Integrity  and  probity  are  both  ge- 
neral and  abstract  terms ;  but  the 
former  is  relative,  the  latter  is  posi- 
tive :  iutegrity  refers  to  the  external 
injuries  by  which  it  may  be  assailed 
or  destroyed ;  it  is  goodness  tried  and 
preser\ed  :  probity  is  goodness  exist- 
ing of  itself,  without  reference  to  any 
tiling  else.  There  is  no  integrity 
where  private  interest  is  not  in  ques- 
tion ;  there  is  no  probity  wherever  the 
interests  of  others  are  injured  :  inte-^ 
grity  therefore  includes  probity,  but 
probity  does  not  necessarily  suppose 
integrity.  Probity  is  a  free  principle, 
that  acts  without  any  force;  integrity 
is  a  defensive  principle,  that  is  obliged 
to  maintain  itself  a^aiubt  external 
force.  Probity  excludes  all  injustice  ; 
integrity  excludes  in  a  particular 
manner  that  injustice  which  woold 
favor  one's  self.  Probity  respects  the 
rights  of  every  man,  and  seeks  to 
render  to  ever^  one  what  is  his  due ; 
it  does  not  wait  to  be  asked,  it  does 
not  require  any  compulsion;  it  vo- 
luntarily enters  into  all  the  circum- 
stances and  conditions  of  men,  and 
measures  oat  to  each  his  portion : 
probity  therefore  forbids  a  man  being 
malignant,  hard,  cruel,  ungene- 
rous, unfiur,  or  any  thing  else  which 
may  press  onequally  and  unjustly  on 
his  neighbour :  integrity  is  dibinter- 
ested;  it  sacrifices  every  personal 
consideration  to  the  maintenance  of 
what  is  right :  a  man  of  integrity 
will  not  be  <y*iitented  to  abstain 
from  selling  himself  for  gold ;  he  will 
keep  himself  aloof  from  all  private 
partialities  or  resentments,  all  party 
cabals  or  intrigue,  which  are  apt  to 
x-iolate  the  integrity  of  his  mind. 
We  look  for  honesty  and  uprightnes$ 
ill  citizens ;  it  sets  e\'ery  question  at 
rest  between  man  and  man :  we  look 
for  integrity  and  probity  in  statesmen, 
or  such  as  have  to  adjust  the  rights  of 
many ;  they  contribute  to  the  public 
as  often  as  to  the  private  good. 

Were  I  to  take  an  estimate  of  the 
comparative  value  of  these  four  terms, 
I  should  denominate  konettu  a  carrant 
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86^ 


HONESTY. 


^ONOR. 


coin  which  must  be  in  every  man's 
huuis;  he  cannot  dispense  with  it 
for  his  daily  use :  uprightnexs  is  fine 
silver :  probity  fine  gold  without  any 
alloy  :  and  integrity  gold  tried  and 
purified :  all  which  are  in  the  hands 
of  but  compamtively  few,  yet  carry 
a  value  with  them  independently  of 
the  use  which  is  made  of  them. 

The  Want  honett  baoKMir  of  ibe  Gmnan« 
•ovndt  better  In  the  ronpbneiw  of  the  hlfrh- 
Dateb,  than  U  would  la  a  politer  tooi^e. 

ADOIiOV. 

The  fCeward,  who«e  acconnt  is  clear, 
IVmandu  hh  honor  may  appear ; 
nin  actionii  neriYMhan  the  lif^ht; 
Hr  b,  and  would  be,  prot'd  upright.        Gat. 
The  violation  of  the  petition  of  rljiic,  fnspated 
to  Kinff  Charlea  I.  is  more  to  be  nscribrd  to  the 
Dcoessltj  of  his  situation,  tbau  to  anj  failnie  in 
the  integrity  of  bis  principles.  HuiiB. 

A  coapliment,  as  fiir  at  It  deaerrei  to  be 
practised  by  a  man  of  probitfi,  i*  only  the  moet 
elvil  and  obliging  way  of  saying  what  yon  mean. 

AiTsuuniT. 

HONESTY,    HONOR. 

These  tenns  both  respect  the  prin- 
ciple which  actuates  men  in  the  ad- 
justment of   their   rights   with   each 
other.     The  words  are  both  derived 
from  the  same  source,   namely,   the 
Hebrew  hon  substance  or  wealth  {v. 
Honetty\  which,  being  the  primitive 
source  of  esteem  among  men,  became 
at  length  put  for  the  measure  or  stan- 
dard of  esteem,  namely,  what  is  uood. 
Hence  HONESTY  and  HONOR  are 
both  founded  upon  what  is  estimable  ; 
with  this  difference,   that   honesty  is 
confined  to  the  first  principles  or  laws 
upon  which  civil  society  is  founded, 
and  /tonor  is  an  independent  principle 
that  extends  to  every  thing  which  by 
usage  has  been  admitted  as  estimable 
or  entitled    to  esteem.      An  honeit 
action,  therefore,  can  never  reflect  so 
much  credit  on  the  a^ent  as  an  Ao- 
nor  able  action,  since  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  one  he  may  be  guided  by 
motives  comparatively  low,  whereas  in 
the  other  case  he  is  actuated  solely  by 
a  fair  regard  for  the  honor  or  the  esteem 
of  others.    To  a  breach  of  honetty  is 
attached  punishment  and  personal  in- 
ooDvenience  in  various  forms  ;  but  to 
a  breach  of  honor  is  annexed  only  dis- 
grace or  the  ill  opinion  of  others  :  he, 
therefore,  who  sets  more  value  or  in- 
terest on  the  gratification  of  his  pas- 
iionsi  than  on  the  esteem  of  the  worid, 
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may  eain  his  petty  pmpose  with  the 
aacrifice  of  his  honor ;  but  he  who 
strives  to  be  dukontU  is  thwarted  io 
his  purpose  by  the  tntervenboD  ot' 
the  laws,  which  deprive  him  of  his 
unworthy  sains:  consequently,  meo 
are  compelled  to  be  honed  whether 
they  will  or  not,  but  they  are  entirelT 
free  in  the  choice  of  being  honorM. 
On  the  other  hand,  since  komty')$ 
founded  on  the  very  first  principles  of 
human  society,  and  homotoa  tke  inci- 
dental principles  which  hats  been 
annexed  to  toem  in  the  progress  of 
time  and  culture  ;  the  former  is  posi- 
tive and  definite,  and  be  who  is  a^ 
tuated  by  this  principle  can  oem 
err;  but  the  latter  is  indefinite  uA 
variable,  and  as  it  depends  upon  opi- 
nion it  will  easily  mislead.  We  cannot 
have  a  false  honesty ^  but  we  maj  htw 
false  honor.  Honesty  always  keep  i 
man  within  the  line  of  his  dotj;  boi 
a  mistaken  notion  of  what  is  AoMraNr 
may  carry  a  man  very  hr  firon  wfat 
is  right,  and  may  even  lead  Ion  ti» 
run  counter  to  common  honesiy. 


Ifoiteffjr,  in  tiw  lani^affe  of  the 
well  as  In  Preneb,  ratber  algulies  a 
of  tboae  qaaUtles  vhkh  feaenllyacqato 
and  esteem  f  o  those  who 


With  breatbinf  bram  to 

And  roBie  to  dare  their  fjale  in  hmmtnitk 

Dafir- 

HONOR,  v.  Glory. 
HONOR,  V.  Honesty. 

TO    HONOR,    REVERENCE, 
RESPECT. 

These  terms  agree  in  expressn^ 
the  act  of  an  inferior  towards  bb  su- 
perior; but  HONOR  (9.  GMei- 
presses  less  than  li£V£R£NCfi(t^ 
To  adore),  and  more  than  RESPCCT 
{v.  To  esteem). 

To  honor  is  only  an  outward  act; 
to  reverence  is  either  an  act  tf 
the  mind,  or  the  outward  eipiessiDi 
of  a  sentiment;  to  respect  is  oolrn 
act  of  the  mind.  We  honor  God  hf 
adorarion  and  worship,  as  wdl «  ^ 
the  performanoe  or  hii  will;  «• 
honor  our  parents  by  obeying  tke* 
and  giving  them  onr  personaJ  lemce: 
we  reverence  oar  Maker  by  cberishi^ 
in  oar  minds  a  dread  of  ofcrf< 
him,  and  making  a  fearful  oseof^ka 
holy  name  and  fvord ;  we  rtweract 


HONOR. 


HOPE. 


8» 


Its  bj  faokfing  a  timikr  sen* 
A  10  a  Um  degree. 
kmnmr  and  reipeet  are  e&tended 
bar  obfects  besides  oar  Maker 
tr  parents;  bat  rvoereace  is  con- 
so  olyects  of  a  reiigioiis  de- 
ioOf  **  We  Aoii0r  the  king  and 
lat  are  pat  in  aathority  under 
*.  by  rendering  to  them  the  tri- 
that  is  due  to  thetr  station ;  we 
t  all  who  possess  superior  qua- 
:  the  former  is  an  act  of  dutj» 
at  out  of  the  constitation  of 
lodety ;  the  latter  is  a  voluntary 
iwing  out  of  the  temper  of  the 
towards  others.  To  respedf  as 
I  before  obser%'ed,  signifies  merely 
1  rmpeet ;  but  to  show  retped, 
lark  oireipecty  supposes  anout- 
BOCioa  which  brings  it  still  nearer 
aar.  It  is  a  mark  of  honor  in 
:ti  to  keep  the  birth-day  of  their 

3'  ^ ;  it  is  a  mark  of  retpect  to 
vidoal  to  gire  him  the  upper 
D  a  room  or  at  a  uble.  Divme 
i  were  formerly  paid  by  the 
as  to  some  of  their  emperors  : 
If  b  always  paid  to  age  in  all 
tian  oountries ;  among  the  hea- 
it  differed  according  to  the  temper 
I  people. 

M  of  vtfftoe,  it  aty  to  dinBc4 


■  ■t 

JOUiOII. 

aMHi4itimi  of  evwry  proper  dtopoiakra 
lOti  WMltolaid  in  rtrtrMcc^  that  ii, 
tfM  ateed  with  awe.  BiJua. 

UUb  paw  ctoraeter  oo  tb«  r^ptd  of  the 
M  M  tto  iaCterjr  of  dependents.    Blauu 

HONOR,   DIGNITY. 

KNOR  (v.  Honor)  may  be  taken 
Ibr  that  which  intrinsically  be- 
|»a  pefson,  or  for  that  which  is 
vadonhim. 

SmnYf  from  the  Latin  d^gaai 
y,  siguifyiiig  worthiness,  may  be 
f  appfied  to  what  is  extrinsii?  or 
nc  m  a  man. 

ba first  case  Acmiir  hasa  reference 
itifeeteemedbyothers;  dignUy 
t  which  b  esteemad  by  oursttves : 
•  of  AoAor  impels  aman  to  do 
which  is  esteemed  kmaroklo 
tflsao;  a  sense  of  dMi({)f  to  do 
hieb  is  oonsittaot  with  the  worth 
ppaatness  of  his  natoia:  Jtha 
t  ftr&res  to  elevate 


an  individual ;  the  ktter  to  raise  him- 
self to  the  standard  of  his  species : 
the  foimer  may^  lead  a  person  astrav ; 
but  the  latter  is  an  unerring  guide. 
It  is  honor  which  makes  a  man  draw 
his  sword  upon  his  fnend :  it  is  digniiy 
which  makes  him  desjnse  eveiy  paltey 
aflfront  from  others,  smd  apologiid 
for  eVery  apparent  affiont  on  his  own 
part.  This  distinction  between  tba 
terms  is  kept  up  in  their  applicatioo  to 
what  is  eitraoeous  of  a  man:  the 
honor-  is  that  which  is  conferred  on 
him  by  others ;  but  the  dignify  is  tba 
worth  or  value  which  is  added  to  bit 
condition :  hence  we  always  spMk  of 
Aoaartas  conferred  or  received;  but 
dirnkin  as  possessed  or  maintahMd. 
HafMiPfl  may  sometimes  be  casual; 
but  iignitioi  are  always  permanent : 
an  act  of  condescension  from  the  sove- 
reign is  an  ioaor  ;  but  the  ifiigii^  lies 
in  the  elevation  of  the  office.  Hence 
it  is  that  honon  are  mo#tly  civil  or 
political;  ifi^ici  ecclasiasOcaL 


and 

vaadytoliVtoldofyi 


Hha  TeBssMit  is  tfffRfltp 


■nttoiMiCiwhtohMa 


HOPB|  SXPECTATION,  TRUST, 
CONFIDENCE. 

HOPEy  in  German  A^^y  probably 
comes  firom  the  Greek  •«»«  to  look  at 
with  pleasure. 

£3fP£CTATI0N,  p.  Ibcavt^. 

TRUST,  V.  Belief. 

CONnDENC£,  V.  Thcmjide. 

Antici|Mition  of  fotority  is  tba 
commoo  idea  eapreeeed  by  all  these 

3[irds.^  Hope  is  welooma;  eipecl- 
ion  is  either  wdcome  or  unw^ 
come :  we  hope  onlv  for  that  which  is 
good ;  wa  expeei  the  bad  as  well  as 
the  good,  in  bad  weather  we  hope  it 
will  soon  be  better;  but  in  a  bad 
seasoo  we expeein  bad  harvest,  andia 
a  good  season,  a  good  harvest.  Uepe 
is  simply  a  presentiment;  it  may  vary 
in  denaa,  mbia  according  to  the  tern* 
per  of  t|ia  mind  than  the  nature  of  the 
circnmslanoes ;  some  Acpe  where  thwa 
b  DO  ground  for  kefe^  and  others  de- 
spair where  thejr  iiu|^  hope :  eneet* 
oHon  b  a  oouvictioo  that  escfodas 
doubt;  •  wa  espjoei  in  proportioo  as 
that  eoDvietiQB  b  posiuvat  wa  kem 
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HOPE. 


HOT. 


that  which  may  be  or  can  possibly  be  ; 
>ve  expect  that  which  must  be  or 
which  ought  to  be.  The  young  man 
hopes  to  live  many  years  ;  the  old 
man  expects  to  die  in  a  few  years. 
Hope  is  a  precious  gift  to  man  ;  it  is 
denied  to  no  one  under  any  circum- 
stances ;  it  is  the  solace  in  affliction ; 
it  is  a  support  under  adversity  ;  it 
throws  a  ray  of  light  over  the  darkest 
scene :  expectation  is  an  evil  rather 
than  a  good ;  whether  wo  expect  the 
thing  that  is  agreeable  or  otherwise,  it 
is  seldom  attended  with  any  thing  but 
pain.  JJo/^e  is  justified  by  the  nature 
of  our  condition ;  since  every  thing  is 
changing)  we  have  also  reason  to  hope 
that  the  present  evil,  however  great, 
may  be  succeeded  by  something  less 
severe :  expectation  is  oflen  an  act  of 
presumption,  in  which  the  mind  out- 
steps its  own  powers,  and  estimates 
the  future  as  if  it  were  present ;  since 
every  thing  future  is  uncertain  but 
death,  there  is  but  that  one  legitimate 
subject  of  expectation.  Hope  may  be 
deferred,  but  never  dies ;  it  is  a  pleasure 
as  lasting  as  it  is  great :  expectation  is 
swallowed  up  in  certainty ;  it  seldom 
leaves  any  thing  but  disappointment. 

Trust    and  confidence  agree   with 
hope  in  regard  to  the  objects  antici- 
pated ;  they  agree  with  expectation  in 
regard  to  the  certainty  of  the  antici- 
pation :  expectation^  trust,    and  con* 
jidence,  when  applied  to  some  future 
good,  differ  principally  in  the  grounds 
on  which   this   certainty  or  positive 
conviction  rests.    Expectation^s^nngs 
either  from  the  character  of  the  indi- 
vidual,  or  the  nature  of  [the  event 
which  is  the  subject  of  anticipation: 
in  the  former  it  is  a  decision ;  in  the 
latter  a    rational  conclusion :    trust 
springs  altogether  from  a  view  of  the 
circumstances    connected    with     the 
event,  and  is  an  inference  or  conclusion 
of  the  mind  drawn  from  the  whole : 
confidence  arises  more  from  the  temper 
of  the  mind,  than  from  the  nature  of 
the  object ;  it  is  rather  an  instanta- 
neous decision  than  a  rational  con- 
clusion.    Expectation  and  confidence 
therefore    are   often   erroneous,    and 
mostly  unwarrantable ;  the  latter  still 
more  frequently  than  the  former :  trust, 
like  hope,  is  always  warrantable,  even 
though  it  may  sometimes  be  deceived. 
If  we  erpect  our  friends  to  assist  us 


MaTH. 


in  time  of  need,  it  may  he  a  reason- 
able expectation  foanded  upon  their 
tried  regard  for  us  and  promises  of 
assistance  ;  or  it  may  be  an  eztnva- 
gant  expectaiionfonnded  apon  our  self- 
love  and  selfishness  :  if  we  trust  tint 
an  eminent  physician  will  cure  ui,  it 
is  founded  upon  our  knowledge  of  liis 
skill,  and  of  the  nature  of  our  case;  if 
we  indulge  a  confident  expedetitm 
that  our  performances  will  meet  with 
universal  approbation,  it  fs  fbonded 
upon  our  Tanity  and  ignorance  of  <Hl^ 
selves.  The  roost  modest  man  is  per> 
mitted  to  hope  that  his  endeavoon  to 
please  will  not  fail  of  success ;  and  to 
trust  so  far  in  his  own  powers  os  to  bs 
encouraged  to  proceed :  a  pmdoit 
man  will  never  think  himseU  aotho- 
rized  to  expect  success,  and  still  icsi 
to  be  confident  of  it,  when  a  tboosnid 
contingencies  may  intervene  to  defbt 
the  proposed  end.' 

Retina  of  •orrow,  dolefbl  akadei. 
And  rrvt  cu  never  dwell ;  htp^  neva 
That  conn  to  alt. 

AH  Umw  withia  (he  daaceoa'b  depth 
Detpairiof  pardon,  and  evpecfljif  pale. 

DancR. 

Our  conatrj^  fodt.  Id  wbon  oar  trvil  «e  plicr. 

Darau. 

Hb  pride 
Ilomblcd  by  raeh  rebnhe,  ao  far  haaiih 
Uia  confidemee  to  eqnal  Ood  la  po«^.    Mam. 

HOPKLEss,  V.  Desperate. 

HORRIBLE,   V.  FeOffuL 

HORRID,  V.  Fearful. 
HOST,  V.  Army. 
HOSTILE,  V.  Averse. 
HOSTILITY,  V.  Enmity. 

HOT,  FISRT;  BURNING,  ARDIKT. 

HOT,  in  German  keisSy  LatiD  dtsit 
comes  from  the  Hebrew  ask  fire. 

FIERY  signifies  baTing  fire. 

BURNING   denotes   the   acttsl 
state  of  burning. 

ARDENT,  V.  Fervor. 

These  terms  characterize  either  the 
presence  of  heat  or  the  cause  ofkedi 
not  is  the  general  term  which  ntfb 
simply  the  presence  of  heat ;  ftrj 
goes  nuthef,  it  denotes  the  prescaoe 
of  fire  which  19  the  cause  of  M; 
burning  denotes  the  action  of  fire,  md 
consteqnentlj  is  more  expressive  that 
the  two|  erdent,  wkich  is  UteralW  dM 


HOWEYBR. 


HQw^yKfi.      an 


9  tignificBtioDy  U  employed 
in  poetiy  or  in  applicatioo  to 
ilyects :  a  room  is  M ;  a  fw* 
r  the  tail  of  a  comet  fitry  ;  % 
rning;  the  smi  artknt, 
m  figorative  application,  a  tern* 
^ m fiery ;  rage  i»  burning; 
sd  b  arSknt  in  pursuit  of  an 

A  seal  may  be  JUd,  fiery^ 
fp  and  ardent ;  hut  in  the  first 
ftMSy  it  denotes  the  intemper- 
:*  the  mind  when  heated  br 

or  Dolitics  i^  the  latter  is  ad- 
I  so  long  as  it  is  confined  to  a 
lect. 


ita.    BreatliM  hti 
Uka  boavdleM  flMaacv  oTUie  skj, 
rUt  sUtlRliif  waato  of  ^Mmlnf  laod, 
{iH  «M  tkp  pUfvta  imiltt 

Tboiuov. 


Etetiw  cand  feela, 
igh  yi  wfKkaTd  kcart,  the>lfry  blast. 

TnomoM. 

I  pgit  drawa  %la  Ttforow  ]fooo(, 
eilMa  ud  •niMl  wKb  paternal  Sra> 

TaoMaoa. 

HOUSE,  V,  Family. 

PTBVBR,   VBT,   NBVER- 
B88,  NOTWITHSTANDING. 

B  coqjunctions  are  in  grammar 
adversative^  because  they  join 
es  together  that  stand  more 
in  opposition  to  each  other. 
»V£R  IS  the  most  general  and 
ta;  it  senses  as  a  oonclusiTe 
on  drawn  from  tlie  whole. 
troth  is  however  not  yet  all 
It;  by  which  is  understood  that 
ftbe  truth  has  been  told»  and 
tf  remains  to  be  told :  so  like- 
similar  sentences ;  I  am  ^ot 
■  of  that  opinion ;  where  it  is 
either  that  many  hold  the  opi- 
r  much  m|iy  be  said  of  it;  but 
;  as  it  may,  I  am  not  of  that 
:  -kometer  you  may  rely  on 
stance  to  that  amount ;  that  is^ 
eveotSi  let  whatever  happen, 
J  rely  on  so  much  of  my  assist- 
kamever,  as  is  obvious  from 
va  examples,  connects  not  only 
ifm  proposition,  hut  many  pio- 
iB  either  expressed  or  nnder- 
YET,  NEVERTHELESS, 
[aiWrmSTANDlNO,  are 
•mployed  to  set  two  specific 
30BS  either  in  contrast  or  direct 
ioB  to  each  other^  the  tvo 


latter  are  but  species  of  the  fonntr, 
pointing  .out  the  opposition  in  a  mora 
specific  manner. 

There  are  cases  in  which  yet  is  pe- 
culiarly proper;  others  in  wbidi  iie- 
veriheieu^  and  others  in  which  aotf- 
wUhttanainff  is  preferable.  Fef  be- 
speaks a  simple  contrast;  Addison 
was  not  a  good  speaker,  yet  he  was 
an  admirable  writer ;  Jolmson  was  a 
man  of  uncouth  manners,  yet  he  bad  m 
good  heart  and  a  sound  head:  neper-' 
theleu  and  notwUhitanding  could  not 
in  these  cases  have  been  snbstitatea. 
Nevertheieu  and  natwithtanding  are 
mostly  used  to  imply  effects  or  con- 
sequencee  opposite  to  what  im|bt 
naturally  be  expected  to  result.  He 
has  acted  an  unworthy  part;  never- 
theleuTwtW  be  a  firiend  to  him  as  C^ 
as  I  can;  that  is,  although  1m  hail 
acted  an  unworthy  part,  I  vrill  be 
no  less  his  friend  •<  far  as  lies  in  mj 
power.  Natmitkttanding  all  I  hava 
said,  be  still  persists  in  lus  own  im- 
prudent conduct,  that  is,  all  I  bBva . 
sud  nateritketanding  or  not  rattniiiiiis 
him  fipom  it,  he  stul  perasts.  Ha  is 
still  rich  motmithttanding  Ids  lofs ;  that 
is,  his  loss  notwUhitandingf  or  nei 
Uanding  in  the  way  of  it,  ha  Is  still 
rich.  From  this  resdutioii  of  the  terms, 
more  than  from  any  spedfic  rule^  wa 
may  judge  of  their  clisttnct  applica- 
tions,aiKl  dearly  perceive  that  w  soeh 
cases  as  those  aoove-ctted  the  ooo- 
junctions  neverthelem  and  netenil^ 
itandit^  ooold  not  be  substituted  he 
each  other,  nor  ji€l  fiir  either:  in 
other  cases,  Ampeoer,  where  the  dijacts 
are  less  definitely  pointed  out.  thaj 
may  be  used  indiaemtly.  The  Jasivita 
pi(|ued  themselves  always  upon  thdr 
strict  morality,  and  jfet  (neimUkattrnd" 
ing  or  ne9ertkelem\  tSmjr  admittad  of 
many  thina  oot  altogstber  oonaooant 
with  moral  prindple :  yoa  know  that 
these  are  but  tales,  yet  (uotmtketam^ 
ing,  neeertkeleu)  yoa  believa  them. 


ARNKHNF  a  a  MS  jaMK 


vorida 


la  flMBlfce 


Us  kalMttket  laiaiiaii  ISw  IW 

aaisbc  fiMM  htm  tipecic4  Ami  a 
viadoM  md  Wwdtas;  faC  W  waa 
aolUioMt0|pao««halk»  Mniaes 
la  prIvalfSi 
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HUMAN. 


HUMBLE. 


NUwWUtanding  there  to  fneh  loftntte  nam 
bctweea  man  •■(!  hit  Maker  fbr  Uie  creative 
power  to  evirt  ItaeirtB,  H  is  Impoiiible  that  it 
aboulil  eter  he  filled  np*  Anouoii. 

uVBj  V.  Color. 

TO  HUG,  V.  To  clasp. 

HUGE,  V,  Enonnous. 

HUMAN,    HUMANE. 

Though  both  derived  from  homo  a 
roan,  they  are  thus  far  distinguished 
that  HUMAN  is  said  of  the  genus,  and 
HUMANE  of  the  species.  The  hu- 
man race  or  hufnan  beings  are  opposed 
to  the  irratJoual  part  of  the  creation  ; 
u  humane  race  or  a  humane  individual 
is  opposed  to  one  that  is  cruel  and 
fond  of  inflicting  nain.  He  who  is  not 
human  is  divested  of  the  first  and  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics  of  his  kind ; 
he  who  is  not  hunuinCy  of  tlie  most 
important  and  elevated  characteristic 
that  belongs  to  his  natuie. 

Christianttjf  has  reicued  human  nature  from 
that  isoomloious  yoke,  under  wliirh  In  formtv 
time*  the  one  half  of  mankind  croaned.     Blair. 

lilfe,  mrd  with  plerk  dMretafal  train, 

For  ever  aaka  the  tear  humane,      Lamoiioemb. 

HUMANE,  t\  Human. 
HUMANITY,  V.  Benevolencc. 
TO  HUMBLE,  V.  To  abase. 

HUMBLE,    LOWLY,    LOW. 

HUMBLE  (v.  HumhUy  modest)  is 
here  compared  with  the  other  terms 
as  it  respects  both  persons  and  things. 
A  person  is  said  to  be  humble  on  ac- 
count of  the  state  of  his  mind  :  he  is 
said  to  be  LOWLY  and  LOW  either 
on  account  of  his  mind  or  his  outward 
circumstances.  A  humble  person  is  so 
in  his  principles  and  in  his  conduct; 
a  hwHf  person  is  so  in  the  tone  of  his 
feelings,  or  in  his  station  and  walk  of 
life ;  a  Itrw  person  is  so  cither  in  his 
sentiments,  in  his  actions,  or  in  his 
rank  and  condition. 

Humility  should  form  a  part  of  the 
character,  as  it  is  opposed  to  arro- 
gance and  assumption;  it  is  most 
consistent  with  the  fallability  of  our 
nature.  Lowlinetit  should  fonn  a  part 
of.our  temper,  as  it  is  opposed  to  an 
xispiring  and  lofty  mind;  it  is  most 
consistent  with  the  temper  of  our 
Saviour,  w)io  was  meek  and  lowly 
of  mind.  The  humble  and  lowfy  are 
:ilwBYS  taken  in   a    good  *ense;  but 


the  low  either  in  a  bad  or  an  iiidifiier« 
ent  sense.  A  lowfy  man,  whether  as 
it  respects  his  mind  or  his  condition,  is 
80  without  any  moral  debasameot; 
but  a  man  who  is  low  in  his  oooditioo 
is  likewise  concaved  to  be  lorn  in  hit 
habits  and  his  sentiments,  which  is 
being  near  akin  to  the  viciotu.  The 
same  distinction  is  preserved  in  ap|dT« 
ing  these  terms  to  inanimate  or  spi- 
ritual objects.  A  humble  roof^  a^bw- 
ble  office,  a  humble  station,  an  mo- 
ciated  with  the  highest  moral  worth  2 
whilst  a  low  office,  a  low  sitnatioo,  a 
low  birth,  seem  to  exclude  the  idea  of 
worth. 

Slerp  b  a  god  too  proad  to  watt  la  palaee^ 
And  jet  to  humble  too  as  aot  to  lOira 
The  meaaeit  cooatrj  ootlacea. 

Wbne  porple  vioMt  laili. 
With  aU  the  lewly  childieo  of  the  ihade. 


With  reference  Um, 
And  prottrate  at  hb  feet,  the  chieDi  leodie 
Hh  irrefenable  decreet. 


HUMBLE,  MODKST,  SUBMISSITB. 

HUMBLE,  in  Latin  humiiis  low, 
comes  from  humui  the  ground,  which  is 
the  lowest  position. 

MODEST,  V.  Modest. 

SUBMISvSIVE,  in  Latin  tuhmau, 
participle  of  submitto,  signifies  pot 
under. 

These  terms  designate  a  temper  of 
mind,  the  reverse  of  self-conceit  or 
pride.  The  humble  is  so  with  regird 
to  ourselves  or  others  :  modesty  is  thst 
which  respects  ourselves  only:  fii- 
missheneu  that  which  respects  othen. 
A  man  is  humble  from  a  sense  of  his 
comparative  inferiority  to  others  io 
point  of  station  and  outward  arcom- 
stances ;  or  he  is  humble  from  a  seose 
of  his  imperfections,  and  a  consdoa- 
ness  of  not  being  what  he  ought  to  be: 
he  is  modest  in  as  much  as  he  sets  hot 
little  Value  on  his  qualifications,  M- 

?|uiremeiits,  and  endowments.  Exm- 
ity  is  a  painful  sentiment;  fbr  when  it 
respects  others  it  is  coupled  with  (ear, 
when  it  respects  our  own  unworthi* 
ness  it  is  coupled  with  sorrow :  sw- 
desty  is  a  peaceful  sentiment;  it 
ser\'es  to  keep  the  whole  mind  in  doe 
bounds. 

When  humility  and  modesty  sImv 
themseh'cs  in  the  outward  copdact,the 
former  bows  itself  down,  the  latter 
shrinkf>:   a  humble  man  gives  freely 


H^fBL^. 


mmoE. 


m 


M  horn  m  MDse  of  their  detert ; 
M  man  deowodt  nothing  for 
l(  iWwi  An  tmcoBtciouineit  of 


kmMe  and  iuhmmive 
m  tUf  prominent  feature  of  dis- 
N^that  the  former  marks  a  tem- 
r  mbidy  the  latter  a  mode  of 
;  the  former  is  therefore  often 
gM  of  the  latter,  but  not  so  al- 
we  may  be  $ukmiisive,  because 
r  kmmbie :  but  we  may  likewise 
tmiMiw  fWmi  foar,  from  inter- 
iMCiveSy  from  necessity,  from 
md  the  like ;  and  on  the  other 
we  may  be  ktm^le  without  be- 
liiwMiipgy  when  we  are  not 
It  into  connexion  with  others. 
I  b  htmbie  m  his  closet  when  he 
I  review  of  his  sinfolness:  he  is 
nm  to  lus  master  whose  dis- 
re  he  dreads. 

kKmUiiy  may  display  itself  in 
itward  conduct,  it  approaches 
mr  to  tubmistive  in  application : 
ire  say  a  kmmble  air,  and  a  ticft- 
!  air;  the  former  to  denote  a 
•ense  of  his  .own  comparative 
My  the  latter  <o  indicate  his 
Mt  to  submit  to  the  will  of  ano- 
I  man  therefore  carries  his  hufiu 
about  with  him  to  all  his  su. 
f  nay,  indeed  to  the  world  at 
bat  he  puts  on  his  submissive  air 
tbe  individual  who  has  the  power 
tioUinc  him.  Upon  the  same 
le^  if  I  humbiy  ask  a  person's 
9  or  humbly  solicit  any  favor, 
I  to  express  a  sense  of  my  own 
Jnness,  compared  with  the  indi* 
addressed ;  but  when  a  coun- 
mbmittivefy  or  with  submission 
les  a  judge  on  the  bench,  it  im- 
Bt^wtiliogness  to  submit  to  the 
n  of  the  bench ;  or  if  a  person 
wpffy  yields  to  the  wishes  of 
r,  it^  is  done  with  an  air  that 
ka  bis  readiness  to  conform  hit 
to  m  prescribed  rule. 


A  htly  bowe,  I  proctratF  mjieir  lo  tlw 
taai  dteaoteit  waj of  genalecUofl  I  cm 

HOWVL. 

«  Mttir  h  mMCtif  la  the  davB,  and  MI7 
I  aay  to  ffltHioBed,  vbrra  ooihiBfr  ton 
iieli4n%B*d.  Sooni. 

■S  BaOiiB,  wto  ttomieWet  pmid« 
\ms  €t  wide  exteet!    B«t  bcfe  tmk' 


TO  BTTUBLBy  HUHILfAtVy 
DXGRADB. 

HUMBLE  and  HUMIUATIS 

both  drawn  from  the  same  toar^  («. 
Humhie,  modesty, 

DEGRADE,  v.  7b  oAom. 

HiMiftle  U  commonly  need  ^  the  act 
either  of  persons  or  things :  a  penoa 
may  hatmble  himself  or  he  mar  bo' 
kumkled:  ksmiiiate  u  emplojaa  to 
characterize  things;  a  thing  hkam»' 
Hating  or  an  kmmU&tiom.  ■  No  nfn 
kumbU^  himsdf  by  the  acknowlei%o- 
ment  of  a  ftolt ;  bat  'it  is  a  groat 
hsamiimtkm  for  a  person  to  be  dtpen4- 
ant  on  another  for  a  living  when  ho 
has  it  in  hispower  to  obtam  it  for  Uoft- 
self:  to  kumUe  is  to  bring dowa  to 
the  gmand ;  it  sopposes  a  eertun  oni* 
nenoe^  either  creatad  by  the  mindi  or 
really  existing  in  the  ootward  cifcan* 
stanooi:  to  d^rmte  is  to  let  doav 
lower;  it  suppoees  ttepi  for  t^^-**^ 
or  deeeenduig.  He  who  it  moat  el^ 
▼atid  IB  fab  own  astoea  may  be  moat 
humbkii  anafortonoi  may  isuMt  fk» 
proodeat  coaqaarar :  ho  who  it  laott 
elevatad  in  the  esteem  of  otban,  ■My' 
be  the  mott  degraded;  envy  ii  ever  on 
the  alert  to  d^rwlo,  A  lesson  {n  tho 
school  of  adversity  it  ksuMing  to 
one  who  has  known  nothing  bat  pioe- 
perity':  terms  of  peace  are  awaj- 
iiatiifs  low  vioes  are  pocaliariy  die- 
gradmg  to  a  man  of  rank. 


etlryl 
Ttoir  fride  a  AaNBftM;  SMlflkdli  av  4 


Atoi^Uyi 


Wto  tat  •  tynat  (• 


B«t«ra)  eeali  tMek  ef  lelii^  eatto 


atgiffajt  atemsle  klagf  smI ifafei I 


TO  HCTMiMATB,  V.  To  hambk. 
HUMOB,  V.  Liquid. 

HITJIOE,  TBMPBR,   MOOD. 

HUMOR  literally  signifies  moittota 
or  fluidi  in  which  sense  it  is  iuwmI  for 
the  flaids  of  tho  human  body ;  and  as 
for  as  these  ksmon  or  their  nartieaiar 
state  is  oonnected  with,  or  nat  itt  ia- 
flueoce  on,  the  animal  spirits  and  tho 
moral  feehngs,  so  for  it  hamr  mli- 
cable  to  kaoral  agentt* 


570 


HUMOR. 


HUMOR. 


TEMPER  (v.  DinoBitkm)  is  less 
specific  m  its  signification;  it  may 
with  equal  propriety,  under  the  changed 
Ibrm  of  tempenunenty  be  applicable 
to  the  general  state  of  the  body  or  the 
mind. 

MOOD,  which  is  but  a  change  from 
wiode  or  mauocr,  has  an  original  sig- 
nification not  less  indefinite  than  the 
ibniier  ;  it  is  applied  however  only  to 
the  ooind.   As  the  humors  of  the  bod^ 
ve  the  most  variable  parts  of  the  am- 
mai  frame,  humor  iu    regard   to  the 
roiud  denotes  but  a  partial  and  tran* 
sitory  state  when  compared  with  the 
itmper^  which  is  a  general  and  habi- 
tual state.    The  humor  is  so  fiuctu- 
ating  tliat  it  varies  in  the  same  mind 
perpetually ;  but  the  temper  is  so  far 
confined  that  it  always  shows  itself  to 
be  the  same  whenever  it  shows  itself 
•t  all :  tlie  humor  makes  a  man  difer- 
ent  from  himself;  the  temper  makes 
bim  different  from  others.    Hence  we 
speak  of  the  humor  of  the  moment ; 
of  the  temper  of  youth  or  of  old  age : 
so  likewise,  to  accommodate  one's  self 
to  the  humor  of  a  person ;  to  manage 
his  temper :  to  put  one  into  a  certain 
humor  i  to  correct  or  sour  tlie  temper. 
Humor  is  not  less  partial  in  its  nature 
than  in  its  duration;   it  fixes  itself 
often  on  only  one  object,  or  respects 
only  one  particular  direction  ot  the 
fimngfi :  temper  extends  to  all  the  ac- 
tions and  opuiions  as  well  as  feelings 
of  a  man ;  it  gives  a  colouring  to  all 
be  says^  does,  thinks,  and  feels.    We 
may  be  in  a  humor  for  writing,  or  read- 
ing; for  what  is  gay  or  what  is  seri- 
ous ;   for  what   is  noisy  or  what   is 
quiet :  but  our  temper  is  discoverable 
in  our  daily  conduct ;  we  may  be  in 
a  good  or  ill  humor  in  company,  but 
in  domestic  life  and  in  our  closest  re- 
lations we  show  whether  we  are  good 
or  ill  tempered.    A  man  shows  his 
humor  in  different  or  trifling  actions ; 
be  shows  his  temper  in  the  most  im- 
portant actions :  it  may  be  a  man's 
humor  to  sit  while  others  stand,  or  to 
go  unshaven  while  others  shave ;  but 
be  shows  his  temper  as  a  Christian 
or  oUierwise  in  forgiving  injuries  or 
harbouring    resentments ;    in    living 
pe aceaoly*  or  indulging  himself  in  con- 
tentions. 

llie  same  distinction  b  kept  up  bo- 
tweeii  the  terms  when  applieid  to  bo- 


dies of  meo.  A  nation  may  have  its 
humor  and  its  temper  as  much  as  ao 
individual :  the  former  discovers  itself 
in  the  manners  and  fashions ;  the  Ut- 
ter in  its  public  spirit  towards  its  lo- 
vemment  or  other  nations.  It  vm 
been  the  unlucky  Aaanorof  the  pitsai 
day  to  banish  ceremony^  and  oonic* 

3 neatly  decency,  from  aJlcompanisi: 
le  temper  of  the  times  is  somevhst 
more  sober  now  than  it  was  during  tks 
heat  of  the  rei'olutiooary  mania. 

Hutnor  and  mood  agree  in  denodni 
a  particular  and  temporary  state  a 
feeling ;  but  they  difier  in  the  caaie: 
the  former  being  attributable  rather u 
tlie  physical  state  of  the  body ;  sad 
the  latter  to  the  moral  frame  of  tbt 
mind :  tlie  former  therefore  is  inde- 
pendent of  ail  external  circum&tanc«, 
or  at  all  events,  of  any  that  areie^ 
ducible  to  system ;  the  latter  is  gpidad 
entirely  by  events,  or  the  view  whidi 
the  mind  takes  of  events.  The  humai 
is  tbcrefiare  generally  taken  in  a  bsd 
sense,  unless  actually  qualified  by  sons 
epithet  to  the  contrary  :  the  mood  ii 
always  taken  in  an  indifTercnt 
Tlicre  is  no  calculating  on  the 
of  a  man ;  it  depends  upon  his  mad 
whether  he  performs  ill  or  well :  it  ii 
necessary  to  suppress  humor  io  a 
child ;  wc  discover  by  the  melaoduly 
mood  of  a  man  that  something  dis- 
tressing has  happened  to  him. 

Tnif  nKid«My  h  anhaaed  to  da  uy  lUiff  aa 
it  oppcMUt  (•  the  humuur  of  ihe  ooapuy. 

ISHMW. 

Tkert  arc  ihne  or  fimr  rioflo  mm  «te  ** 
my  temper  to  a  hair.  Covra* 

SCrMfO  M   It    B«J 

linei  I  eirer  wroCe  have 
destmood. 


thOMrt  k 

wiiUMte  tSead- 
Cooro- 


HUMOR,  CAPRICK. 

HUMOR,  V.  Humor, 
CAPRICE,  V,  Fantasikai. 
Humor  is  general ;  caprice  is  pv* 
ticular:  humor  may  be  good  or  dm); 
caprice  is  always  taaen  in  a  bad  sense* 
Humor  is  always  independent  of  fixel 
principle ;  it  is  the  feeling  or  impolK 
of  the  moment :  caprice  is  always  op- 
posed to  fixed  principle,  or  rabooal 
motives  of  acting ;  it  is  the  feeling  of 
the  individual  setting  at  nought  sll 
rule,  and  defying  all  reason.  The  Mr 
ing  only  is  perverted  when  the  humor 
predominates;    the  judgement  swl 


HOOT. 


RUBTEII^,         m 


p6nF6fted  hy  ciwncc ;  b  child 
ns  kumor  in  frettblness  and  im- 
oe ;  a  man  betrays  his  caprice  in 
flfcourse  with  others,  in  the  ma- 
«Dt  of  his  coooemsy  in  the  choice 
amoseiiients. 

id^tnce  renders  diildren  and 
Httiite  persons  hmmorwme; 
ritj  or  unlimited  power  it  apt 
ita  a  man  aqmaous  :  a  Aii- 
m  commonly  objects  to 
\p  or  is  easilj  displeased ;  a 
person  likes  and  dislikes^ 
rm  and  disapproves  the  same 
ui  ooick  succession.  Hmmor^ 
ippKed  to  things,  has  the  sense 
%  whence  the  distinction  be- 
Immcirwme  and  humorcm:  the 

*  tmpljing  the  existence  of  Aii- 

*  per  fg  ted  feeling  in  the  person ; 
Iter  implyii^  the  existence  of 

or  wit  in  the  person  or  thing. 
B0  is  improperly  applied  to  things 
ii|Date  their  total  irregnlarity 
Bttlessness  of  proceeding;  as,  in 
ng  of  fashion,  we  notice  its  eo* 
f^en  that  which  has  been  laid 
a  again  taken  into  use :  diseases 
ffmed  caprkioun  which  act  in 

opposition   to  all   established 

AaiP,  vby  I  ntber cboow  to  bava 
t  if  caiTlon  inh  than  to  leeHve 
lMMU4dicatB;  1*11  not  aatwifr  thit, 
»ftliwyikaMifr.  SaistnuBS. 

vn  Mbntt  to  Aoy  rale  bj  wbteb  tbey 
4Bn«pted  tnm.  the  tjrnuiDjr  of  capHoe 

JoanoM, 


MOR,  V.  Wit. 

HUMOBy  V.  To  qualify. 

HUNT,   CIIACB. 

I  leading  idea  in  the  word 
r  is  that  of  searching  after;  the 
I  idea  in  the  word  CHACE  is 
f  driving  away,  or  before  one. 
strict  sense,  the  Aun^  is  made 
jacts  not  within  sight;  the  ckace 
b  after  such  otjects  only  as  are 
tight :  we  may  hunt^  therefons, 
It  Skiting ;  we  may  choH  with- 
miing:  a  person  hunU  after, 
•a  not  cka»e  that  which  is  lost : 
ekatetf  but  does  not  hunt  a  hot- 
When  applied  to  field  sports, 
ii#  commences  as  soon  as  the 
aan  begins  to  look  for  the  fame; 
sctcoaunences  astoooas  itia 


found;  on  this rnund^  perhapay  it  ii^ 
that  hunt  is  used  in  fomuiar  duoomi^ 
to  desi^iate  the  specific  act  of  taking 
this  amusement;  taxi  chace  is  uM 
only  in  particular  cases  where  thf 
pecuhar  idea  is  to  be  expressed :  a 
fox  hunty  or  a  sta^  hunt,  is  said  to  take 
place  on  a  particular  day;  or  that 
there  has  been  no  kuntimg  ,tha»  tea* 
son,  or  that  the  huut  has  been  verv 
bad :  but  we  speak,  on  the  other  hanQ^ 
of  the  pleasures  of  the  ckace  i  or  that 
the  ckace  lasted  very  long;  toe  anio^l 
gave  a  long  ckace, 

CooM bMMi^boy  I  vellibMt to-dty 
Tbo  bOifcewM,  sufiaiaf  biMt  «f  pnyw 

Th*  Oljfki  tfopblei  Aow  ; 
Botb  tbearMimi  pwti  ■mCd* 
bthi 


TO  HUELf  V*  To  oust. 
HUERICAinB,  V.  BraoM. 
TO  HUBBY,  V.  To  tuUietU 

HUBT,  V.  igwy. 
HUBTj  v.  Sorry. 

HUBTVCL,  PBBNf CIOUB,  KOXt* 
OU8j  NOISOKB. 

HURTFUL  signifies  fiiU  oOmrttm 
causing  plenty  othmH, 

PEBNICIOUS,  V.  JMarme^lu. 

NOXIOUS  and  NOISOME^  Ihm 
the  latin  noxnu  and  mieeo  to  \voxU 
signifies  the  same  originaUy  us  Jb|r(^ 

Betapeen  kur^ful  and  ptrwmam 
there  is  the  same  distinction  as 
between  hurting  and  destroying : 
that  which  is  hwrifid  may  kMrt 
in  varioos  ways;  but  that  whidi,  is 
penucHMt  necessarily  tends  16  'da- 
structioii :  confineflMOt  is  km^fiU  to 
the  health;  bad  omnpany  is peminoMi 
to  their  BBordb;  or  the  dootrinea  ajT 
fireethinkers  arepfriMcJOHt  to  the  «a|p 
being  of  society.  Hcnme  and  nei- 
wme  are  species  of  the  kur^mls  tUqp 
may  be  Luifid  both  to  body  tnd . 
mind;  JUurioM  and  noisome  eolj  l# 
the  body :  that  which  is  uatntm  in- 
flicts ft  diract  injury ;  that  which  •• 
neissmt  inflicts  it  indiiecUy  8  flMMsm 
insects  are  each  as  wooad;  mdmm 
vapomm  are  such  as  tend  to  eraala.diar 
orderss  Iialandbsaidtohefraairpm 
every  iiiBwai  weed  oi      '     '      ~ 

% 
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filth  it  brought  together,  there  will  al- 
ways be  noisonre  smells. 

The  kuf%/ul  haad  la  tb/Tioejud  shan. 

DltYDDT. 

Of  ttivngth,  pemtefwui  to  id jidf,  I  boast. 
The  powen  I  have  were  fiven  me  to  m>  cost. 

Lswu. 

The  wrpent,  Mibtleit  beast  of  all  tb«  fleld, 
or  bale  extent  ■ometlKM*,  with  braseD  eje^ 
And  balry  BMne,  terrlAc,  though  to  thee 
KoC  MMTfeM,  bat  obedient  at  thy  call.    Mi  lton. 

The  oolj  priiOB  that  entlaYettbe  toal 

At  the  dark  habHatloa,  where  dw  dwella 

If  io  a  welfeme  daageon.  BstLaa. 

HUSBANDMAN,  V.  Farmer, 
HUSBANDRY,   V,  Cultivation. 

HYPOCRITE,  DISSEMBLER. 

HYPOCRITE,  in  Greek  •TwtptT,; 
firom  u^o  and  ^t^infxat^  signifies  one  apr* 
pearing  under  a  mask. 

DISSEMBLER,  from  dissemble,  in 
Latin  dissimulo  or  dis  and  similisy  sig- 
nifies one  who  makes  himself  appear 
unlike  what  he  really  is. 

The  hypocrite  feigns  to  be  what  lie 
is  not ;  the  'dissembler  conceals  what 
he  is :  the  former  takes  to  himself  the 
credit  of  virtues  which  he  has  not ;  the 
latter  conceals  the  vices  that  he  has  : 
every  hypocrite  is  a  dissembler ;  but 
every  dissembler  is  not  a  hypocrite: 
the  hypocrite  makes  truth  serve  the 
purpose  of  falsehood ;  the  dissembler 
IS  content  with  making  falsehood  ser%'e 
bis  own  particular  purpose. 

la  nfard  to  otbeia,  kypocrUy  b  not  ao  per- 
I  at  hanAced  IrreUcion.  Ado»m>ii. 


80  ^ake  the  fklie  dUumbier  anperoei?  ed. 

MiLTOir. 


I. 


IDEA,  THOUGHT,  IMAGINATION. 

IDEA,  iu  Latin  idea,  Greek  uite^ 
signifies  the  form  or  image  of  an  ob- 
ject, finom  trtcf  to  see,  that  is,  the 
thing  seen  in  the  mind. 

raOUGHT  literally  signifies  the 
thing  thought, 

IMAGINATION  signifies  the  thing 
imagined. 

The  idea  is  the  simple  representa- 
tion of  an  object;  the  thought  is  the 
reflection;  and  the  imagination  is  the 
combination  of  ideas :  we  have  ideas 
of  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  all  material 
objects ;  we  have  thoughts  on  moral 
subjects;  we  have  imc^ineiiofii  drawn 


from  the  ideas  already  existing  m  tlie 
mind.  The  ideas  ere  formed;  thej 
are  the  rude  materials  with  which  the 
thinking  faculty  exerts  itself:  die 
thoughts  arise  in  the  miiid  by  meaMof 
association,  or  recur  in  the  mind  bj 
the  power  of  the  memory ;  they  are 
the  materials  with  which  tne  thinking 
fiiculty  employs  iuelf:  the  um^^ 
tions  are  created  by  the  mind's  re- 
action on  itself;  they  are  the  mtls- 
rials  with  which  the  understsndiiif 
seeks  to  enrich  itself. 

llie  word  idea  is  not  only  the  mofl 
general  in  sense,  but  the  mostunivw- 
sal  in  application ;  thought  and  cm^i- 
nation  arc  particular  terms  used  cbIj 
in  connection  with  the  agent  thinkiMg 
or  imagining.    All  these  words  bsn 
therefore  a  distinct  office,   in  whidi 
they  cannot  properly  be  coofeanded 
with  each  other.     Idea  is  used  is  all 
cases  for  the   mental   represeoutio^ 
abstractedly  from  the  agent  that  rt- 
presents  them  :  hence  ideas  are  dtber 
clear  or  distinct ;    ideas  ate  attached 
to  words ;   ideas    are   analysed,  ooi- 
founded,  and  the  like;  in  which  casa 
the  word  thought  could   not  be  sub- 
stituted.     The  thought  belongs  osij 
to  thinking  and   rational  beingi:  die 
brutes  may  be  said  to  have  ideas,  bui 
not    thoughts :    hence    thoughts  are 
either  mean,  fine,  grovelling,  or  sub- 
lime, according  to  the  nature  of  the 
mind  in  which  thej  exist :  beooe  «e 
say  with  more  propriety,  to  indolfe  a 
thought,  than  to  mdulge  an  i&s;  CO 
express  one's  thoughts,    rather  thin 
one's  ideast  on  any  subject :  ahboqgb 
the  latter  term    idea,  on  account  vi 
its  aimprehensive  use,   may  withoot 
violation  of  any  express  rule  be  indif- 
ferently employed  in  general  disoome 
for  thought ;  but  the  former  tens  docs 
not  on  this  account  lose  its  chafac* 
teristic  meaning. 

The  imagination  is  not  only  tht 
fruit  of  thought,  but  of  peculiar 
thought:  the  thought  may  be  a»- 
other's ;  tlie  unagination  is  one's  om: 
the  thought  occurs  and  recurs;  it 
comesaiiditgoes;  it  is  retained  or  re- 
jected at  the  pleasure  of  the  thinkiMg 
being :  the  imagination  is  framed  br 
special  desire ;  it  is  cherished  wito 
the  partiality  of  a  parent  for  its  oS- 
spring.  The  thoughts  are  busied  wtdi 
the  sunotttiding  oljects;   the  imag^ 
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>R<  arc  employed  ou  distant  and 
i^e  objects :  hence  the  thoughts 
Jenoniinated  sober,  ctiaste,  and 
ike;  the  itnaginationSf  wild  and 
ivagant.  The  thoughts  enga{i;e  the 
,  as  circamstances  give  rise  to 

;    they  are  >  always  supposed  to 

a  foundation  in  some  thing :  the 
inatioHs,  on  the  other  hand,  are 

the  mere  fruit  of  a  disordered 
i;  they  are  always  regarded  as 
bstantial,  if  not  unreal ;  they  fre- 
tly  owe  'their  origin  to  the  sug- 
(ins  of  the  appetites  and  passions; 
ice  they  are  termed  the  imagina- 

of  the  heart. 

•ry  one  fiodi  that  many  of  (he  iileai  which 
Ind  to  reUfQ  bate  flipped  awaj  irrHHer- 

JuilN«OM. 

O  calm 
'«rriA|r  pactions,  and  tnmultoouk  thnu^htg 
ttfft  wtthjn  IhM* !  RowK. 

crent  climatn  prodoce  io  nvn  by  a  dMTer- 
xCarp  or  the  haiaonr«,  a  diffrrpnt  and  an- 
Donne  of  imoflMatiom  and  pawlons. 

TlXPLE. 

IDEA,  V,  Perception. 

IDEAL,  IMAGINARY. 

)£AL  does  not  strictly  adhere  to 
3nse  of  its  primitive  idea  (v.  Idea) : 
iea  is  the  representation  uf  a  real 
:t  in  the  niiud;  but  ideal  signifies 
iging  to  the  idea  inde{>endunt  of 
reality  or  the  extenial  object. 
GIN  All  Y  preserves  the  signifi- 
n  of  its  primitive  imagination  (r. 
ry,  also  r.  Jdea\  as  denoting  what 
iatcd  by  the  mind  itself. 
le  ideal  is  not  directly  opposed  to, 
ibstnicted  from,  the  reality :  the 
inartfy  on  the  other  hand,  is  di- 
y  opposed  to  the  reality ;  it  is  the 
ai  thing  formed  by  the  imaginu" 
Ideal  liappiness  is  the  happiness 
h  is  formed  in  the  mind,  without 
ig  any  direct  and  actual  prototype 
Ature;  but  it  may,  nevertheless, 
)mcthing  possible  to  be  realised  ; 
ay  be  above  nature,  but  not  in 
:C  contradiction  to  it :  the  imagi- 
is  that  which  is  opposite  to  some 
ive  existing  reality  ;  the  pleasure 
h  a  lunatic  derives  from  the  con- 
of  being  a  king  is  altogether  ima- 

pre  1%  not,  perhaps  io  all  tho  ^torei  otidfal 
ih,  a  thuiipHt  more  painful  than  the  cou- 
neff  of  bavin;<  propa^ itfd  corruptioo. 

JoHmOM. 


8«perlorbHngg  kaov  well  th«  ?an{(j  of  thoM 
imaginary  perfeetlOM  Cbat  avoU  the  heuti  of 
man.  Anoiaov. 

IDIOM,  V.  Language, 
IDIOT,  V*  Fool. 

IDLE,    LAZY,  INDOLENT. 

IDLE  is  in  German  eitel  vain. 

LAZY,  in  German  liusigf  comes 
from  the  Latin  latsus  weary,  because 
weariness  naturally  engenders  laik^ 
nesi. 

INDOLENT,  in  Latin  indoiens, 
signifies  without  feeling,  having  apathy 
or  unconcern. 

A  propensity  to  inaction  is  the  com- 
mon idea  by  which  these  words  are 
connected;  they  differ  in  the  cause 
and  degree  of  the  quality:  idle  ex- 
presses less  than  lasy,  and  kun  leas 
than  indolent :  one  is  tenned  idU  who 
will  do  nothing  useful;  one  is  laty 
who  will  do  nothing  at  all  without 
great  reluctance ;  one  is  indolent  who 
does  not  care  to  do  any  thing  or  set 
about  any  thing.  There  is  no  direct 
inaction  in  the  idler  i  for  a  child  is 
idle  who  will  not  learn  his  lesson,  but 
he  is  active  enough  in  that  which 
pleases  himself :  there  is  an  aversion 
to  corporeal  action  in  a  la%y  man,  but 
not  always  to  mental  actiou;  he  is 
lazy  at  work,  lazy  in  walking,  or 
lazy  in  sitting  ;  but  he  may  not  object 
to  any  employment,  such  as  reading 
or  thinking,  which  leaves  his  liody 
entirely  at  rest :  an  indolent  man,  on 
the  contrary,  fails  in  activity  from  a 
defect  both  in  the  mind  and  the  body ; 
he  will  not  only  not  move,  but  he  will 
not  even  think,  if  it  give  him  trouble ; 
and  trifling  exertions  of  any  kind  are 
sufficient,  even  in  prospect,  to  deter 
him  from  attempting  to  more. 

Idleneu  is  common  to  the  young 
and  the  thoughtless,  to  such  as  have 
not  steadiness  of  mind  to  set  a  value 
on  any  thing  which  may  be  acquired 
by  exertion  and  regular  employment ; 
the  idle  man  is  opposed  to  one  that 
is  diligent :  laziness  is  frequent  among 
those  who  are  compelled  to  work  for 
others ;  it  is  a  habit  of  body  super- 
induced upon  one's  condition ;  those 
who  should  labor  are  often  the  most 
unwilling  to  move  at  all,  and  since 
the  spring  of  the  mind  which  should 
impel  them  to  action  is  wanting,  and 
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as  tbey  are  continaally  under  the 
necessity  of  moving  at  the  will  of 
another,  they  acquire  an  habitual 
reluctance  to  any  motion,  and  find 
tlieir  comfort  in  entireinaction  :  hence 
lazinesi  is  almost  confined  to  servants 
and  the  labouring  classes  ;  laziness  is 
opposed  to  industry  :  indolence  is  a 
pnysiod  property  of  the  mind,  a 
want  of  motive  or  purpose  to  action  : 
the  indolent  man  is  not  so  ibnd  of  his 
bodily  ease  as  the  lazy  man,  but  he 
shrinks  from  every  species  of  exertion 
still  more  than  the  latter ;  indolence 
is  a  disease  most  observable  in  the 
higher  classes,  and  even  in  persons  of 
the  highest  intellectual  endowments,  in 
whom  there  should  be  the  most  power- 
ful motives  to  exertion ;  the  indolent 
stands  in  direct  opposition  to  nothing 
but  the  general  term  active. 

The  life  of  a  common  player  is  most 
apt  to  breed  an  habitual  idleness ;  as 
they  have  no  serious  emnloyment  to 
occupy  their  hands  or  tneir  heads, 
they  grow  averse  to  every  thing  which 
would  reanire  the  exercise  of  cither  : 
tfa^  life  or  a  common  soldier  is  apt  to 
bfeed  laziness;  he  who  can  sit  or  lie 
for  twenty  hours  out  of  the  twenty- 
four,  will  soon  acquire  a  disgust  to 
any  kind  of  labor,  unless  he  be  natu- 
rally of  an  active  turn  :  the  Ufis  of  a 
rich  man  is  most  favorable  to  indo- 
lence ;  he  who  has  every  thing  pro- 
vided at  his  hand,  not  only  for  the 
necessities,  but  the  comforts  of  lifis, 
may  soon  become  averse  to  every 
thing  that  wears  the  fiu;e  of  exertion ; 
be  may  become  indolent^  if  he  be  not 
unfortunately  so  by  nature. 

At  pride  b  tomeUmes  bid  Qnd«r  hnmilKj, 
fdteiteM  b  often  coveied  bj  torbulefiGe  and  bony. 

Joamoik 

Tbedaw, 
Tbe  rvok,  aid  naKple,  to  the  gvey-sroirB  oaka. 
That  tbe  calm  Tillage  in  tbtsir  verdant  anna 
Sheltering  eBbrace,dlteet  their  Uujf  fligbt. 

TaoMtoii. 

Ho^ng  b  M  opposite  to  tbe  tree  eojojinent  of 
life  as  Che  relaxed  and  feeble  rtaCe  of  an  <iu(o/eMC 
mind.  Blaib, 

IDLE,  LEISURE,  VACANT. 

IDLE,  V,  Idle. 

LEISURE,  otherwise  spelt  leasure, 
comet  from  lease,  as  in  the  compound 
release^  and  the  Latin  laxo  to  make 
lax  or  loose,  that  is,  loosed  or  set 


VACANT,  V,  Free. 

The  idle  is  oppoied  here  to  tbe 
busy;  I  be  leisure  simply  to  the  em- 
ployed :  he  therefore  who  is  idle,  in- 
stead of  being  busy,  commits  a  fkolt; 
which  is  not  always  the  case  witb 
him  who  is  at  lekure  or  finee  from  bis 
employment.  Idle  is  therefore  al- 
ways taken  in  a  sense  more  or  lets  m- 
frnvoorable  i  leisure  in  a  sense  perftcd? 
indifliM-ent :  if  a  man  tays  of^  himoett 
that  he  has  spent  an  idU  hoor  in  this 
or  that  place  in  amotement,  company, 
and  the  like,  he  meant  to  signi^rlbe 
would  have  spent  it  better  if  any  dsiqg 
had  offered ;  on  the  other  hand,  hi 
would  say  that  he  spen^  hit  leisun 
moments  in  a  suitable  relaxation :  be 
who  values  his  time  will  take  care  to 
have  as  few  idle  hours  as  possible; 
but  since  no  one  can  always  be  em- 
ployed in  severe  labor,  be  will  occopy 
nis  leisure  hours  in  that  which  best 
suits  his  taste. 

Idle  and  leisure  are  said  in  parti- 
cular reference  to  the  time  that  is 
employed ;  "Oacant  is  a  more  geoenJ 
tenn,  that  simply  qualifies  the  thin;;: 
an  idle  hour  is  without  any  emploj- 
ment;  a  vacant  hour  is  in  geaenffm 
from  the  employments  with  which  it 
might  be  fillecf  up;  a  person  has 
leisure  time  according  to  his  wishes ; 
but  he  may  have  vticant  time  from 
necessity,  that  is,  whea  he  it  in  want 
of  employment 

Life  ta  sostaiaed  with  so  llUle 
>  tedloosnen  of  idle  time  cannot  c 
ported  (than  bj  artlteia!  deafras) 

Tbe  plant  that  ihoolsfirom  seed,  a 
At  Mffvre  grows,  fbr  tatepoelerlty. 

IdUnen  dielates  ezpedbncs,  by '. 
be  passed  onpraatablj,  wikhowc  the 
many  vmuaU  boars. 

IDLE,  VAIN. 

IDLE,  V,  Idle,  lazy. 

VAIN,  in  Latin  vama,  prohtUj 
changed  from  vacanaa,  tigmfies 
empty. 

TMse  epithets  are  both  oppoted  to 
the  solid  or  substantial ;  hot  tdle  b^. 
a  more  particular  reference  to  wbtt 
ought  or  ought  not  to  engage  the  dme 
or  attention;  vatu  seems  to  qoaltfy 
the  thing  without  any  such  reference. 
A  pursuit  may  be  termed  either  idli 
or  vain :  in  the  former  case,  it  rdlects 
immediately  on  the  agent  for  not  em- 
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his  time  on  something  more 
;  bat  iu  the  latter  case,  it  sim- 
racterizes  the  pursuit  as  one 
11  be  attended  with  no  good 
lences ;  when  we  consider  our- 
s  beings  who  have  but  a  short 
ii?e,  and  that  every  moment  of 
le  ought  to  be  thoroughly  well 
ire  slKiuld  be  careful  to  avoid 
concerns;  when  we  consider 
B8  as  rational  beings,  who  are 
ibie  for  the  use  of  tnose  powers 
)ich  we  have  been  invested  by 
mighty  Maker,  we  shall  be 
tu  reject  all  vain  concerns :  an 
art  is  made  by  one  who  does 
B  to  exert  himself  fur  any  useful 
I,  who  works  only  to  please 
';  a  vain  effort  may  be  made 

who  is  in  a  state  of  despera- 

0  fpot  of  idle  earth  be  foand, 

rata  the  f  aoiui  of  the  (rouiul.  Dhydbn. 

nI  bj  rain  •pinions,  we  look  (o  the  ad- 
of  foitHoe  tk»  our  ultimate*  gooil«. 

Blaie. 

GNOMiNY,  V.  Infamy i 

NORANT,    ILLITKUATK, 
.BARNBDy  UNLETTEaED. 

rORANT,  iu  Latin  ignorans, 
le  privative  ig  or  in  and  noro,  or 
eek  >«»«»■«♦.  signifies  not  know- 
ogs  in  general,  or  not  knowing 
rticular  circumstance. 
LEARNED,  ILLITERATE, 
>JLETTERED,  are  compared 
•norant  in  the  general  sense. 
vmnt  is  a  comprehensive  term ; 
ides  any  degree  from  the  highest 

lowest,  and  consequently  in- 
tbe  other  terms,  illiteratey  un- 
i,  and  unlettered^  which  ex- 
different  forms  of  ignorance, 
mce  is  not  always  to  one's  dis- 

since  it  is  not  always  one's 
the  term  is  not  therefore  di- 
reproachful :  the  poor  ignorant 

is  an  object  of  pity,  rather 
ondemnation ;  but  when  igno- 
8  coupled  with  self-conceit  and 
iption,  it  is  a  perfect  deform- 
ence  the  word  illiterate^  which 

1  only  in  such  cases  as  become 
n  of   reproach  :     an  ignorant 

rho  sets  up  to  teach  others,  is 
1  an  illiterate  preacher ;  and 
ii  from  the  rei7  aaturt  of  their 


calling,  are  altogether  an  illiterate 
race  of  men.  "Die  words  unlearned 
and  unlettered  are  disembursed  from 
any  mifavonrable  associations'.  A 
modest  man,  who  makes'  no  preten- 
sions to  learning,  may  suitably  apolo- 
gize for  his  supposed  deficiencies  by 
saying  he  is  an  unlearned  oriuiZcf* 
tered  man ;  the  fonner  is,  however,  a 
term  of  more  familiar  use  than  th^ 
latter.  A  man  may  be  described 
either  as  generally  unlearned^  or  «• 
unlearned  in  particular  sciences  or 
arts ;  as  unlearned  in  history ;  «»- 
learned  in  philosophy ;  unlearned  m 
the  ways  ot  the  world :  a  poet  maj 
describe  bis  muse  as  unlettered. 


He  Mid,  aad  wnt  CjlleniM  vltb  < 
To  free  the  pom,  and  ope  tbe  Panic  Uod 
To  Trojan  ganto;  ket,  <B7Mr«Mt  of  fate. 
The  qneea  aiibc  foKt  Vtmm  fna  tar  tovaaad 
•tale.  DaTom. 

Because  tbb  doelriDe  ttajr  inia  appealed  t» 
tlie  unUarntd  li|;ht  and  wbimilcal,  I  mnit  take 
leave  to  enfold  the  vUoa  and  antiquity  of  taj 
first  propoaitioQ  In  these  my  eM^a^ie  wk,  that 
**  erery  worthlcii  wan  !•  •  dead 


AJRZ,  tfte  baagbtj  chief;  As  miMferatf  eal- 
dier,  Wdato^efaMkiacMiaaterlubirBiit 


ILL,  V.  Badly. 
ILLNESS,  V.  Sickness. 
ILLITERATE,    v.  Ignorant.  . 

TO    ILLUMINATE,    ILLlJUINBy 
ENLIGHTEN. 

ILLUMINATE,  in  Latin  iUumiiuh 
tuSf  participle  o£  Uluminoy  and  EN- 
LIGIf^E^f,  from  the  noun  lights  both 
denote  the  communication  of  light ; 
the  former  in  the  natural,  the  latter  in 
the  moral  sense.  We  illuminate  br 
meansof  artificial  lights;  the  son  if- 
iuminatei  the  world  by  its  own  lisht : 
preaching  and  instruction  enlighten 
the  min£  of  men.  Illumine  is  but  a 
poetic  variation  of  illuminate;  as,  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness  iiiumkud  the 
benighted  world:  illuminatioM  v 
empfoyed  as  public  demonstrations  of 
joy :  uo  nation  is  now  tenned  enligkt' 
ened  but  such  as  have  received  the 
light  of  the  Gospel. 

ReaiOB  oar  ffulde,  what  can  ahe  move  nfif. 
Than  that  the  fan  iUumttmiea  tbmAyl  PMot. 

But  If  neUba  jon  nor  I  ean  gather  ae  Aneh 
from  tbew  plaen,  thej  vlil  tell  w^  it  !•  hecaeie 
we  are  not  tevard^  9nUgHientd,  BMVtm, 
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IMITATE. 


IMITATE. 


Wtat  to  Me  b  daifc 
glbtmdm  i  nbat  hlov,  nlM  aad  •«pport. 

MlLTOR, 

TO  iLLUMiNJSy  V.  To  illuminate. 
TO  ILLUSTRATE,  v.  To  explain. 
ILLUSTRIOUS,  t'.  Distinguished. 
ILLUSTRIOUS,  v.  Famous. 
ILL  WILL,  I'.  Hatred. 
1MAGB,  V.  Likeness. 
IMAGINARY,  V.  Ideal. 

IMAGINATION,  V.  FoOCy. 

IMAGINATION,  u.  Idea. 

TO  IMAGINE,  V.  To  conceiuc. 

TO  IMAGINE,  V.  To  think. 

IMBECILITY,  V.  Debility. 

TO  IMITATE,  t'.  To  follow. 

TO  IMITATE,  copy,  COUNTER- 
FEIT. 

TO  IMITATE,  V.  To  follow. 

COPY,  V.  Copi/. 

COUNTERFEIT,  from  the  Latin 
contra  and  faciOf  signifiet  to  make  in 
oppoftition  to  the  reality. 

The  idea  of  taking  a  hkencss  of  some 
object  is  common  to  all  these  terms ; 
but  imitate  is  the  generic  copy,  and 
counterfeit  the  specific :  to  imitate  is 
to  take  a  general  likeness ;  to  copy^  to 
take  an  exact  likeness;  to  counter- 
feit ^Xjo  take  a  false  likeness :  to  imitate 
is,  therefore,  almost  always  used  in  a 
good  or  an  indifferent  sense  ;  to  eopff 
mostlj,  and  to  counterfeit  always,  in 
a  bad  sense :   to  imitate  an  author's 
style  is  at  all  times  allowable  for  one 
who  cannot  form  a  style  for  himself; 
but  to  copy  an  author's  style  would  be 
a  too  slavish  adherence  even  for  the 
dullest  writer.    To  imitate  is  applica- 
ble to  every  object,  for  every  external 
olject  is  susceptible  of  imitation ;  and 
in  man  the  imitative  faculty  displays 
itself  alike    in  the  highest  and  the 
lowest  matters,  in   works  of  art  and 
moral  conduct :  to  copy  is  applicable 
only  to  certain    objects    which  will 
admit  of   a    minute    likeness  being 
taken ;   thus,  an  artist  may  be  said  to 
copy  from  nature,  which  is  almost  the 
only  circumstance  in   which  copying 
is  justifiable,  except  when  it  is  a  mere 
manual  act;    to  copy  any  thing  in 


otliers,  whether  it  be  tber  voice,  their 
manners,  their  language,  or  their 
works,  is  inconsistent  with  the  inde- 
peudeuce  which  belongs  to  every  ra- 
tional agent :  to  coufUerfdt  »  ap- 
plicable but  to  few  ol^jects,  and  hap- 
pily practicable  but  in  few  cases;  ee 
may  counterfeit  the  coin,  or  we  mtj 
counterfeit  the  persoDp  or  the  charto- 
ter,  or  the  voice,  or  the  haud-writiBi;, 
of  any  one  for  whom  we  woold  wik 
to  pass;  but  if  the  likeness  bt  aot 
very  exact,  the  falsehood  is  tssily 
detected. 


Pactry  sad  amrie  hsfe 


•laWi 
I,  wlibfli 


Tl»  nMi,  Impifflile  mmd 
laiUbn  Mid  capita  wkat  ik 


I  can  etunteijelt  Uie  deep  Uf  wUm, 
Speak  ud  look  Mc,  ud  fry  oa  cfiry  rfl& 


TO   IMITATE,    MIMICK,  MOCE, 
APE. 

IMITATE,  V.  To  follow, 

MIMICK,  from  the  Greek  /ivut, 
has  the  same  origin  as  imitate, 

MOCK,  in  French  mocguer,  Civk 
fA9'yav  to  laugh  at. 

To  AP£  signifies  to  imt^ole  Hke  m 
ape. 

To  imitate  is  here  the  general t«in: 
to  mimic  and  to  ape  are  both  kpedtf 
of  vicious  imitation. 

One  imitatet  that  which  is  deserv* 
ingof  imitation^  or  the  contrary:  ow 
mimicks  either  that  which  is  ootsD 
authorized  subject  of  tinitaliaa,  or 
■  whicli  is  imitated  so  as  to  eidtt 
laughter.  A  person  wisliesto  nske 
that  his  own  which  he  imiietitf  but 
.  he  mimicks  for  the  cnteruunmeat  ttt 
others. 

The  force  of  example  is  iilostntad 
by  the  readiness  witn  which  pM|ik 
imitate  each  other's  actions  vMa 
they  are  in  close  intercourse:  tk^ 
trick  of  mimickry  is  aometimes  eu- 
ried  to  such  an  extravagant  pitch  thil 
no  man,  however  sacred  his  charM»r» 
or  exalted  his  virtue,  can  screen  hiniilf 
from  being  the  object  of  this  specia 
of  buflbonery  :  to  ape  is  a  tenuis 
though  an  absurd  act  of  imitetie*  i 
to  mimic  is  a  jocose  act  of  MuCaCiei-' 
to  mock  is  an  ill-natured  and  vol|V 
act  of  imitation.  The  ape  iaMtm  to 
please  himself,  but  the  •  -^^^ 


BMDIBin*. 


nUMUMBT. 


8rt 


InofB*  Tim  &p€  wnonsiy 
be  as  SMur  the  orinnal  as 
» wdmie  tries  to  render  it  as 
I  ftossiUe :  the  fbrraer  apei 
leooe  to  the  person  aped; 
McAs  out  of  eontempt  or 

f  belongs  to  the  menr- 
buflfoon;  apiiif  to  the 
rho  has  no  originality  in 
how-people  dt8j>laj  their 
Micmng  the  cnes  of  birds 
br  the  entertainment  of  the 
fd ;  weak  and  vain  people, 
f  bt  admired  for  that  which 
IOC  in  themselves,  ope  the 
nannersy  die  voicO)  the 
pei6hy  andtheKke,  of  some 
above  them.  Mhnkkry 
|hter  from  that  which  ii 
I  it ;  aping  ezdtes  laughter 
iriiich  is  absurd  and  un- 
t;  Mocfteryexdtes  laughter 
Mdicioiis  temper  of  those 
t 


Oat. 


walk  M  two ! 

MiNf  CftW. 

I  dallkM  Ch*  atf  enCif*  nfi 
tfnlto«t  whkh  wMfitoK  gnldn 
t  wkltk  miiiildkf  tmmmH  love. 

SONBBVIUIL 


■WfcrfiiflBKwait 
ttmvt  lUte. 
after  to  inlieriora 
dKt  of  soferion. 


Swin*. 


RIAL,  V.  Incorporeal. 
RIAL,  1/.  Unimportant 
ATBLY,  t;.  Directly* 
B,  v.  Enormous* 

IXyr,   IMPENDING, 

HRSATBNING. 

BNTy  in  Latin  imfnift^nty 
to  remain,  signifies  resting 
poo. 

ftiNG,  from  the  Latin 
n&  signifies  hanging. 
rEMNG  is  used  in  the 
verb  to  threaten, 
terms  are  used  in  regard 
I  that  is  exceedindy  near : 
nveys  no  idea  of  duration ; 
excludes  the  idea  of  what 
iry.  A  person  may  be  in 
inger  of  losing  his  life  in 
y  and  th^  danger  may  be 
Bit  instant:   but  the  tm- 


pen^ng  dufer  Is  that  wludi  las 
been  long  m  existence,  and  gradn* 
ally  approadhing;  we  can  Mldom 
escape  imminent  daimr  by  any 
efibrts  of  one's  own ;  iHit  W0  may 
be  soccesslblly  warned  tx^icapv 
from  an  in^^ending  dao^^^iSm 
minent  and  impendii^  are  sSMrdaa* 
gers  that  am  not  mooveiabla;  boi 
a  threatening  evil  pves  iadnatioiilf 
of  its  own  appioacb ;  we  pcieelw  Htm 
threatening  ttaipestin  tba  biichnwiy 
of  the  sky ;  we  hear  the  tkreatenUlg 
sounds  ofthe  enem/s  dariiing  swortt 


Tlie  thrtmtming  vole* 
wMk  whlek  tlHlM«tMa  wieM 
toraMU  BBA#ili«w« 
the 


SpnMi 


IfweasiMlw*  tM 


luUoDUStf  V.  Hkkceni, 
IMMODB8T,  iBii^tJintirr,  SttAlfi^ 

LBSS. 

sigiufiesdM  wanf  of 
>ENTaodSHAVlt 
without  lAoMe. 
'is  less  than  either  impmn 
dent  or  ihamitea:  an  immmktt  girl 
lays  aside  the  ornament  of  her  sex, 
and  puts  on  another  garb  that  is  less 
becoming ;  but  her  hwt  need  not  be 
corrupt  until  she  becomes  impudent : 
she  wants  >  ■»od  quality  when  she  14 
immodett ;  sne  is  possessed  of  a  pOiiF* 
tively  bad  quality  when  she  is  m^m^ 
dent.  There  is  always  hope  that  aa 
immodett  woman  nkay  be  sensible  1^ 
her  error,  and  amend;  hot  of  n^im 
pudent  woman  there  is  I10  todi 
chance,  she  is  radically  conuft* 

Impitdent  mkj  cbaracterni  iM 
person  or  the  thing:  ikamelem  chia- 
racterizes  the  person.  A  person's 
air,  look,  and  words,  are  u^pudent, 
that  is  contrary  to  all  modesty:  the 
person  herselfis  sAoaielm  that  is  devoid 
of  all  sMiso  of  lAeaie. 


jHkis  a  caiA 


•XL 


!Cbot(te«Msa 
w««ldbe  u  btadnawto  m  it  tha 
oTtte  gma  4ttlj  arikukialflai. 


I  uaai 


■qMllylimrlU 

a 


Thatols 
biroMBflieNaiCilia 


• 
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IMPAIR. 


IMPERFECnoK. 


ShameUuhy  ftim  or  frud  to  work  kto  way. 
And  DO  IcM  prompt  to  fUUter  tbu  brtny. 

CVHBBBL.\ID. 

to   IMPAIR,    INJCJHK. 

IMPAIR  coiues  from  the  Latin 
im  Hndprjoro  or  pcjer  worse,  signi- 
fyins^ttmuke  vvorsc. 

INxfftK,  from  in  and  jus  against 
riglit,  signifies  to  make  otherwise  than 
it  ought  to  be. 

Impair  seems  to  be  in  regard  to 
injure  as  the  species  to  the  genus ; 
what  is  i/npaired  is  injured^  but  what 
is  injured  is  not  necessarily  impaired. 
To  impair  is  a  progressive  mode  of 
injuring :  to  injure  may  take  place 
either  by  a  process,  or  by  an  instan- 
taneous act :  straining  of  the  eyes  tm- 
pairt  the  sight,  but  a  blow  injures 
rather  than  impairs  the  eye.  A  man's 
health  may  be  impaired  or  injured  by 
his  vices,  but  his  limbs  are  injured 
rather  than  impaired  by  a  fall.  I'he 
circumstances  are  impaired  by  a  suc- 
cession of  misfortunes  ;  thev  are  m- 
jured  by  a  sudden  turn  of  fortune. 

It  it  painfal  to  consider  that  thU  rablime  en> 
jojnwDt  of  fricvdi>bip  iim>  be  immiired  faj  In- 
nunurrable  caiuHv.  .^^ft„  Jousson. 


e  tmnairea 


• 


Who  livnto  nature  nr«>lT  cai 
O  what  a  patrimooj  this !  a  b^i! 
Of  nuch  iaiierent  ftren^^h  at-d  m^j<<«tT, 
Not  woildi  i^pMest  can  rake  it ;  worlds  dartroy'd 
'CM^f^v'anc  Yovsic. 

TO  IMPART,  V.  To  vommunkate. 
IMPASSABLE,  V.  Imptrvlous. 

TO   IMPEACH,    V.  To  QCCUSe. 

TO  IMPEDE,  t\  To  hinder. 

IMPEDIMENT,   V,  Difficuliy. 

TO  IMPEL,  v»To  actuate. 
TO  IMPEL,  V.  To  encourage. 
IMPSINDING,  V.  Imminent. 
IMPERATIVE,  V.  Comviaudivg. 

IMPERFECTION,    DEFECT, 

FAULT,    VICE. 

IMPERFECTION  denotes  either 
tlie  abstract  quality  of  imperjict,  or 
the  thing  which  constitutes  it  imper^ 

DEFECT,  r.  Blemish.  %M 

l-AUL'I',  v.Fauii,  '^ 

VICE,  V.  Crime. 

These  terms  are  applied  either  to 
person's  or  tlnngs.  An  imperfection  in 
»  person  unses  irum  ins  wiuit  ol  per* 


fiction f  and  the  infirmity  of  his  natore; 
there  is  no  one  without  some  point  of 
imperfection  which  is  obvious  to  others 
if  not  to  himself;  he  may  strife  to 
diminish  it,  although  be  cannot  eipcct 
to  get  altogether  rid  of  it :  a  defect  is 
a  deviation  irom  the  general  consti- 
tution of  roan ;  it  is  what  may  be  na- 
tural to  the  man  as  an  individoal,  but 
not  natural  to  man  as  a  species ;  ia 
this  manner  we  may  speak  of  a  d^(ii 
in  speech,  or  a  defect  in  temper,  llie 

fiiult  and  vice  rise  in  deKree  and  cha- 
racter above  either  of  the  former  teimi; 
they  both  reflect  disgrace  more  or  las 
on  the  person  possessing  them ;  bit 
Uie  fault  always  charactcriies  tlie 
agent,  and  is  said  in  relation  to  as 
individual ;  the  vice  cliaracteriies  tlis 
action,  and  may  be  considered  ab- 
stractedly :  hence  we  speak  of  a  mn^ 

J'auliS  as  the  things  we  may  oondev 
in  him  ;  but  we  may  speak  of  the 
vices  of  drunkemiess.  Wing,  and  the 
like,  without  any  immediate  refeRsee 
to  any  one  who  practises  these  vka. 
When  they  are  both  employed  fcc 
an  individual,  their  distinction  b  ob- 
vious :  the Jault  may  lessen  the  amii- 
biliiY  or  excellence  of  the  character; 
the  vice  is  a  stain ;  a  single  act  de- 
stroys its  purity,  an  habitoal  prsctioe 
is  a  pollutlrm. 

Ill  regard  to  things  the  distinctioB 
depends  upon  the  preccdini;  eiplans- 
tion  in  a  great  me^isore,  for  we  oa 
scarcely  use  these  words  witboot 
thinking  on  man  as  a  moral  i^eoti 
who  was  made  the  most  perfect  of  ill 
creatures,  and  became  the  roost  » 
perfect;  and  from  our  imperfectiM 
has  arisen,  also,  a  general  impetfic" 
tion  throughout  all  the  works  of 
creation.  The  word  impetfectim  b 
therefore  the  most  unqualified  tcnn  of 
all :  there  may  be  imperfcctum  in  !•• 
gardtoour  Maker;  or  there  rotyU 
imperfection  in  regard  to  what  »• 
conceive  of  perfection  :  and  in  this 
case,  the  term  simply  and  genciiBy 
implies  whatever  fulls  short  io  •■} 
degree  or  manner  of  perfatim. 
Btfect  is  a  jKjsitive  degree  ot  imftP' 
fiction ;  it  is  contniry  both  to  (« 
ideas  of  perfection,  or  our  particalir 
intention:  thus,  there  may  hcnd^ 
in  the  system  ;  a  dtfect  in  tlie  roste* 
rials  of  which  a  thing  is  made ;  or  • 
deju't  in  the  mode  of  making  it :  thi 


lMPEIiF£CTlON. 
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*f  howeTery  whether  said  of  per- 
or  things,  characterizes  rather 
biect  than  the  agent.  Faulty  on 
tner  hand,  when  said  of  things, 
B  refers  to  the  agent :  thus  we 
•IT  there  is  a  defect  in  the  glass, 
defect  in  the  spring ;  but  there 
"emU  in  the  workmanship,  or  a 
in  the  putting  together,  and  the 

The  vice^  with  regard  to  things, 
perly  a  serious  or  radical  defect ; 
rmer  lies  in  the  constitution  of 
hole,  the  latter  mnv  lie  in  the 
i  the  fonner  lies  in  the  ebsences, 
rterliesin  the  accidents:  there 
•e  a  defect  in  the  bhape  or  make 
lorse;  but  the  vice  is  said    in 

to  his  soundness  or  unsound- 
liit  docility  or  indocility. 

I  pleiwim  fftor;  that  we  fbreooth  who  are 
r  imper^fett  erratum  ia  the  uoivmv, 
oatj  bdbfi  that  will  not  allow  or  im- 

8TKKUC. 


w»  race  of  men  txke  a  vecrK  pleaaure 
i;»acala«n)l  eb incur  letHltrd  lo  their 
I  bj  a  n* port  of  it«  rtrfrcU^  and  keep 
m  Ib  countraanre.  thoujch  they  are  pz* 
«  tb<i«iiand  virtues  if  lht7  believe  that 
I  la  ooamon  with  %  great  perMMi  anj  oae 

Aomsoji. 

■jwir  the  honour  thit  day  to  make  % 
I  ladjr  or  qua'ily,  v  ho  U  niie  of  tboae 
ever  imlllus  at  the  vicet  of  tlu;  a^. 

SnCELR. 

KRFECTION,    WEAKNESS, 
ILTY,    FAILING,    FOIBLE. 

IMPKKFECTION  (r.  Impcr- 
I  has  already  been  considered 

whifh  in  the  most  extended 
brid(;es  the  moral  perfection  of 

the  re&t  arc  but  modes  of 
ttion  varying  in  dei^ree  and 
itances.  Tlie  W KAKN  KSS  is 
ve  and  strong  dcgrte  of  imper' 
which  is  opposed  to  strength  ; 
hat  we  do  not  so  necessarily 
r,  and  therefbre  distinguishes 
ividu!i1  who  is  liable  to  it. 
RAILTY  is  another  strong 
)f  imperfection  which  charac- 
the  fragility  of  man,  but  not 
len ;  it  ditlers  fi-oin  the  iceak" 

respect  to  the  object.  A 
if  lies  more  in  tlve  judgement 
be  sentiment;  the  J'r«i/^.y  lies 
I  the  moral    features    of   an 

It  is  a  uenkiicss  in  a  ntan  to 
»  the  persuasions  of  any  one 
his  better  judgement;  it  is  a 
n  a  man  to  yield  to  iutem- 


perance  or  illicit  indulgences.  The 
FAILING  and  the  FOIBLE  are  the 
smallest  degrees  of  imperfection  to 
which  the  human  character  is  liable  : 
we  have  all  our  failings  in  temper, 
and  our  foibles  in  our  habits  and  our 
prepossessions  ;  and  he,  as  IloriceolH 
serves,  is  the  best  who  has  therairest. 
For  our  imperfections  we  most  seek 
superior  aid :  we  must  be  most  on 
our  guard  against  tliose  weaknesses  to 
which  the  softness  or  susceptibility 
of  our  minds  may  most  expose  us^ 
and  against  those  frailties  into  which 
the  violence  of  our  evil  passions  may 
brinz  us  :  towards  the  failings  and 
foibles  of  others  we  may  be  indulgent, 
but  ambitious  to  correct  them  in  our* 
selves. 

You  live  In  a  re?|pi  oThvinan  lafirmRj  w^era 
ererjr  one  hutrnper/eetiBnt.  Blaiiu 

The  follj  of  allowlof  onnrivei  to  ddty  what 
we  know  eanaoC  flnallj  he  eaeaped,  la  o«e  of  the 
general  weaknene$  which,  to  a  gMator  or  Wm 
degree,  prerall  in  everj  mind.  Joiuiaoa. 

Thero  are  cireomttaocet  which  oteijr  BM^ 
mint  know  will  prore  the  occaalona  of  ealUif 
forth  Ualnteot/roittietf.  hhkuu 

Nerer  fJ^afMi!  J^if*^K9  to  dwoll  on  yow. 
attfotioo  fl^HA  to  defaco  tbo  whole  of  aa' 
amiable  d^HKkf*'  BtAia. 

IMPERIOUS,  V.  Comma?Mfg. 

IMPERIOUS,    LORDLY,    iSoMI- 

NEBRING,    OVERHEARING. 

All  these  epithets  imply  an  un- 
setmly  exercise  or  affectation  of  power 
or  superiority.  IMFElllOUS,  from 
impcro  to  command,  characterizes 
either  the  disposition  to  commanti 
without  adequate  authority,  or  to 
convey  one's  commands  in  an  otfensivo 
manner :  LORDLY,  signifying  like  * 
lord,  characterizes  the  maimer  of  acting 
the  lord:  and  DOMINEERING, 
from  dominus  a  lord,  denotes  the  man- 
ner of  ruling  like  a  lord,  or  rather  of 
attempting  to  rule  :  hence  the  temper 
or  tone  is  denominated  imperious  ;  the 
air  or  deportment  is  lordly  ;  the  tone 
is  domineering.  A  woman  of  an  im^ 
perious  temper  commands  in  order  to 
be  obeyad%she  commands  with  an 
imperioui^lm^i  in  order  to  enforce  ol)e- 
dience.  A  person  assumes  a  lordly 
air  in  order  to  display  his  own  im- 
portance :  he  gives  orders  in  a  domi-' 
ncering  tone  in  order  to  make  others 
feel  their  inferiority.    There  it  always 


« 
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IMPERTINENT. 


toinethinf[  offensive  in  imperiouinen ; 
there  is  frequently  somethiiifl;  ludicrous 
Id  that  which  is  hrdfy  ;  tana  a  mixture 
of  the  ludicrous  and  offensiTe  in  that 
which  is  domineering :  the  lordfy  is 
an  affectation  of  grandeur  where  there 
are  the  fewest  pretensions ;  and  the 
domineering  is  an  affectation  of  au- 
thority where  it  lea»t  exists:  the 
erdly  is  applied  even  to  the  brutes 
who  set  themselves  op  ahove  those  of 
their  kind;  the  domineering  is  applied 
to  servants  and  if^norant  people,  who 
have  the  opportunity  of  coromandiDg 
without  knowing  how  to  command. 
A  turkey  cock  struts  about  the  yard  in 
a  iordfy  style :  an  upper  servant  domi" 
neeri  over  all  that  are  under  him. 

The  first  three  of  these  terms  are 
employed  for   such  as  are  invested 
with  some  sort  of  power,  or  endowed 
with  some  sort  of  superioritv,  however 
trifling;    but   OVERBEARING   is 
employed  for  men  in  the  general  rela- 
lations  of  society,  whether  superiors 
or  equals.    A  roan  of  an  imperious 
temper  and  some  talent  will  frequently 
be  so  overbearing  in  the  assemblies  of 
his  equals  as  to  awe  the  n|tpto  si- 
lence, and  carry  every  medn  of  his 
own  ^ithout  contradiction.    As   the 
petty  HIV  of  superiority  here  described 
are  fJkMtfconmion  among  the  unculti- 
vated part  of  mankind,  we  may  say 
that  the  imperioui  temper  shows  itself 
peculiarly  in  the  domestic  circle ;  tha^ 
the  lordii^  air  shows  itself  in  publiflp 
that  the  domineering  tune  is  most  rei^ 
markable    in  the  kitchen  ;   and  the 
overbearing  behaviour  in  villages. 

I  reOKtfd  wltbln  mjwifkov  mncb  mdeCj 
wooU  n6«r  if  web  Inulent  orerbearing  cba* 
neUn  u  Leootist  w«ra  Mt  keU  in  roCralat. 

CoKaBXLAMD. 

Thj  wllllnif  victim,  Cartlnirr,  bantinf  loow 
Krom  atltbiit  pleadinf  natareeonld  oppon; 
Vxom  a  whole  cltj*b  tmn,  hj  rijrid  filth 
trnperlouM  eaird,  and  boBonr^  dire  command. 

Tnoa»oii« 

No  more  the  Vanit  and  (he  AUn  feel 

Tbe  l9r4{y  burden  of  the  LaUaa  keel.      Eowx. 

He  who  hu  rank  to  far  b^Iow  hlmaelf  m  to 
bnfe  flvvB  up  his  awent  to  a  domineering  error 
b  fit  far  BoCklaf  bnt  to  be  trampltd  on.  Soorw. 

IMPERTINENT,   RUDE,   SAUCY, 
IMPUDENT,    INSOLENT. 

IMPERTINENT,  in  Latin  in  and 
jteriintns  not  belon^ng  to  one^  ai^ 


nifies  beinft  or  ivanting  to  dn  what  i 
does  not  belong  to  one  to  be  or  du. 

RUDE,  in  Latin  rudu$  rude,  and 
raudut  a  ragged  stone,  in  the  Orevk 
pa.8h:  a  rough  stick,  signifies  literally 
unpolished ;  and  in  an  extended  seme, 
wanting  all  culture. 

Saucy  comes  from  soMce,  and  tbt 
Latin  itiUus^  signifying  literally  sab: 
and  in  ao  extended  sense^  stiogjif 
like  salt. 

IMPUDENT,  V.  Auurance. 

INSOLENT,  from  the  Imm  ti 
and  wlens  contrary  to  custom,  signiia 
being  or  wanting  to  be  contmyis 
custom. 

Impertinent  is  allied  to  radc^  si 
respects  one's  general  lelaboiii  ii 
society,  without  regard  to  itatkn ;  it 
is  allied  to  taucy,  impuknt,  nd  ia- 
iolent,  as  respects  the  conduct  of  ia- 
ferion. 

He  who  does  not  respect  ths  km 
of  civil  society  in  his  intenomt 
with  individuab,  and  wants  to  aanm 
to  himself  what  belongs  to  another,  is 
impertinent :  if  he  carry  this  imaet' 
tinence  so  far  as  to  commit  anyfiiMBi 
breach  of  decorum  in  his  bAwiosf, 
he  is  mde.  Impertinence  scm  co 
spring  from  a  too  high  regard  of  ok'i 
self:  rudeness  from  ui  ignonnoe  of 
what  is  due  to  others.  An  iwtpertiaest 
man  will  ask  questions  for  the  laat 
gratification  of  curiosity ;  a  mdr  an 
will  stare  in  one's  face  in  order  to 
please  himself.  An  impertinent  mu 
will  take  possession  of'^the  best  sett 
without  regard  to  the  right  or  ooorcni- 
enoe  of  another  :  a  rude  man  will  bunt 
into  the  room  of  another,  or  pnshi^iiist 
his  person,  in  violation  of  all  cen- 
mony. 

Impettinentf  in  comparisoB  ^ 
the  other  terms,  lyiac^,  impudent,  mi 
insolent,  is  the  vomt  general  and  vatt 
finite:  whatever  one  does  or  says  tb( 
is  not  compatible  with  our  hnaA 
station  is  impertinent;  Mary  is  * 
sharp  kind  of  impertinence ;  iwfskd 
an  unblush'mg  kind  of  impertinemti 
insolence  is  an  outrageous  kiudof  ii- 
pertinence,  it  runs  counter  to  ^ 
established  order:  thus,  the  tcfo* 
seem  to  rise  in  sense.  A  pcnoo  ii>! 
be  impertinent  in  words  or  actio**: 
he  is  saucy  in  words  or  looks :  he  ii 
impudent  or  insolent  in  woids,  toMb 
gesture,  lookf^  and  eveiy  spcdai  i 


i 


IMPERTINENT. 


IMPBRVIOUS.       ni 


A  person's  impertinence  dis- 
tself  ID  not  giving  the  respect 
8  due  to  his  superiors  in  ge- 
:raiigers,  or  otherwise ;  as  when 
ion  person  sits  down  in  tlie 
1  the  presence  of  a  man  of 
iaucineu  discovers  itself  to- 
wrticular  individuals,  in  cer- 
ttiont ;  as  in  the  case  of  ser- 
ho  are  taucy  to  their  masters, 
ireo  who  are  saucy  to  their 
» :  impudence  and  insolence  are 
ngest  degrees  of  impertinence ; 
I  former  is  more  particularly 
tach  things  as  reflect  disgrace 
e  oflTender,  and  spring  from  a 
pravity  of  mind,  such  as  the 
f  one's  superiors,  and  a  vulgar 
)  of  those  to  whom  one  owes 
ce  and  respect:  insolence,  on 
trar^,  originates  from  a  haughti* 

spirit,  and  a  misplaced  pride, 
Mreaks  out  into  a  contemptuous 
rd  of  the  station  of  those  hy 
me  is  oflended ;  as  in  the  case 
rvant  who  should  offer  to  strike 
ler,  or  of  a  criminal  who  sets 
itrate  at  defiance. 
iXMceit  is  the  grand  source  of 
nencCy  it  makes  persons  forget 
tfes ;  the  young  thereby  forget 
Mith;  the  servant  forgets  nis 
iship  to  his  master ;  the  poor 
orant  man  forgets  the  distance 
1  himself  and  those  who  ftr^^j, 
d  by  education,  rank,  power,  (f^BL 
:  the  impertinent^  therefore^Vii 
rards  their  equals  as  if  they 
iferiors,  and  towards  their  su- 
as  if  they  were  their  equals : 
J  pride  that  is  offended  with 
'  commonly  provokes  sauciness : 
msibiUty  to  shame,  or  an  un- 
•osoess  of  what  is  honorable 
in  one's  self  or  others,  gives 
>  impudence  :  uncontrolled  pas- 
ind  bloated  pride,  are  the  ordi* 
imulants  to  insolence. 


lU  ckim  the  b«ll  witb  Uwk«  iuMttnee^ 
And  hariflf  leliM  bb  hont,  ■pcniH  tbe 


■bllclj  whhpcred  as  ■  piece  of  trnper* 
»rid«  In  me,  that  I  bate  bltberto  bcva 
cfoU  to  envy  body,  ■•  If  I  tboagbC 
ood  ODoiifb  to  qaarrrl  with, 

LaOT  M.  W.  MONTAADIi 

I  ihoald  00  Mcb  rude  dhordm  know, 
ki^  driokiaf  coasequeatlj  flow. 

Poaraar. 

bebnev  tbe  tbto|t  or  ao, 

■0  nrferaiilly  wovM  foo : 

■d  impuKnu  tt  will.  Oat. 


IMPERVIOUS,  IMPASSABLBi 

INACCBSSIBUL 

IMPERVIOUS,  from  the  Latin  t% 
per^  and  via^  signifies  not  having  % 
way  through;  IMPASSABLE,  not  to 
be  passed  through;  INACCESSIBLE; 
not  to  be  approached.  A  wood  if 
impervious;  tne  trees,  branches,  and 
leaves,  are  entangled  to  such  a  de- 
gree as  to  admit  of  no  nassaga  at  alL* 
a  river  is  impassable  that  is  so  deep 
that  it  cannot  be  forded :  a  rock  or 
a  mountain  is  inaccessible  the  suok- 
mit  of  which  is  not  to  be  reached  bj 
any  path  whatever.  What  is  imper- 
vious is  so  for  a  permanency  ;  what  is 
impassable  is  commonly  so  only  for  a 
time :  roads  are  frequently  impmstaUe 
in  the  winter  that  are  passable  in  tbe 
summer,  while  a  thicket  is  imperviaut 
during  the  whole  of  the  year !  impas$- 
able  is  likewise  said  only  of  that  which 
is  to  be  passed  bv  living  creetwes,  but 
imperviosa  may  be  extended  to  inani- 
mat^jJBscts ;  a  wood  may  be  imper* 
vicwslRbe  rays  of  tbe  tun. 

The  BBOiMlor,  Cmu,  iBore  tbao  btif  a  bstit. 
This  bold  Imptrvinu  to  Ibi  ms  imwtfil 

DRTMDk 

Bot  iMt  Um  dlBMHj  of  pMlfaff  bock 
SUj  bb  nton  perbapt  over  ebb  gulf, 

'mptuMtbte^  f mjperrf out,  let  u  tiy 

dTratVoDfl  woriU  Mnroa. 

At  Um^  ovr  eiTlooa  foe  bitb  fkO'd  wbo  tfaOMgbt 

All  Hko  blmteir  rrb^lHoM,  bj  vbove  aid 

Tbk  <ii«ceMifMt  bigh  ftrvofftb,  fU  test 

or  Deitjr  SuproM^  «•  diipniw'd. 

He  truted  to  bove  iofat*d.  MiMOik 

iMFvruoas,  v.  VioUni. 
IMPIOUS,  f.  Irreligious. 

IMPLACABLE,  UNRSLBNTINO, 
RKLBNTLBS9,   INBXORABLB. 

IMPLACABLE,  unappeasable,  sig- 
nifies not  to  be  allayed  nor  softened. 

UNRELENTIxNO  or  RELENT- 
LESS,  from  the  Latin  lenio  to  soften, 
or  to  make  pliant,  signifies  not  ren- 
dered soft.  M 

INEXORABlX,  from  oro  to  pray, 
signifies  not  to  be  turned  by  prayers. 

Inflexibility  is  the  idea  expressed  ie 
common  by  these  terms,  but  they 
dife  in  l)ia  causes  and  drcmnstanoe 


fB2      IMPLACj^LE. 

with  ivhich  it  is  attended.  Animosi* 
ties  are  implacable  when  oo  misery 
which  we  occasion  can  diminish  their 
force,  and  no  concessions  on  the  part 
of  the  offender  can  lessen  the  spirit  of 
revenge  :  the  mind  ur  character  of  a 
snan  is  unrelenting^  when  it  is  not  to 
be  turned  from  its  purpose  by  a  view 
of  the  pain  which  it  inflicts  :  a  man 
is  inexorable  who  turns  a  deaf  ear  to 
every  solicitation  or  entreaty  that  is 
made  to  induce  him  to  lessen  the  rigor 
of  his  sentence.  A  man's  angry  pas- 
sions render  him  implacable  ;  it  is  not 
the  magnitude  of  the  offence,  but  the 
temper  of  the  offended  that  is  here  in 

Suestion ;  by  implacabilitj/  he  is  ren- 
ered  insensible  to  the  misery  he  occa- 
sions, and  to  every  satisfaction  which 
the  offender  may  offer  him  :  fixedness 
of  puipose  renders  a  man  unrelenting 
or  relentless  ;  the  unrelenting  temper 
is  not  less  callous  to  the  misery  pro- 
duced, than  the  implacable  temper; 
but  it  is  not  grounded  always  on  re- 
sentmegi^  for  personal  injuries,  but 
sometinip  on  a  certain  principle  of 
right  anti  a  sense  of  necessity  :  the 
inexorable  man  adheres  to  hit  hile,  as 
the  unrelenting  man  does  to  his  pur- 
poi»e ;  the  former  is  insensible  to  any 
workings  of  his  heart  which  might 
shake  his  purpose,  the  latter  turns  a 
deaf  ear  to    all    the  solicitations  of 


IMPLANT. 

TO   IMPLANT,    IKGRAFTy 

INCULCATE,    INSTiLy 

INFUSE. 

To  plant  is  properly  to  fix  planti 
in  the  ground ;  to  IMFl^ANT  is,  in 
the  improper  sense,  to  fix  priodples 
in  the  mind.  Graft  is  to  make  one 
plant  nrow  on  the  stock  of  another; 
to  INGRAFT  is  to  make  particolar 
principles  flourish  in  the  mind,  and 
tbrm  a  part  of  the  character.  Ctlee  b 
in  Latin  to  tread;  and  INCULCATE, 
to  stamp  into  the  mind.  Stiikf  m 
Latin,  is  literally  to  fidl  dropwiie; 
instillo,  to  INSTIL,  is,  in  the  improper 
sense,  to  make  sentiments  as  it  vera 
drop  into  the  mind.  Fumh^  in  Lstio, 
is  literally  to  pour  in  a  stream:  ts- 
fundo,  to  INFUSE,  is  in  the  improper 
sense  to  pour  principles  or  feelings  isto 
the  mind. 

To  implant,  ingrafts  and  incMksU, 
are  said  of  abstract  opinions,  or  mki 
of  right  and  wrong ;  instil  and  »/itt 
of  sucfi  principles  that  inflocnoe  dis 
heart,  the  aflections,  and  the  passnos. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  parent  ioevlf 
life  to  implant;  it  is  tne  business  of 
the  teacher  to  ingraft.  The  belief  uf 
a  Deity,  and  all  the  truths  of  Divine 
Revelation,  ought  to  be  implafittd  ia 
the  mind  of  the  child  as  soon  ss  it 
can  understand  any  thin^  if  it  have 


others  which  would  go  to  alter  his  de-^^ot  enjoyed  this  privilege  m  its  eaitot 


crees  :  sava|;es  are  mostly  implucabl^K^i^ucy :  the  task  of  ingrafting  these 

lui^^riuciples  afterwards  into  the  mind  is 


their 


m  tneir  animosities;  Titus  Manlii 
Torquatus  displayed  an  instance  of 
unrelenting  severity  towards  his  son  ; 
CKiicus  and  Ithodomanthus  were  the 
«nc.nwa6/e  judges  of  hell. 

Implacable  and  unrelenting  are  said 
only  of  animate  beings  in  whom  is 
wanting  an  ordinary  portion  of  the 
tender  aflectioiis:  inexorable  may  be 
improperly  applied  to  inanimate  ob- 
jects ;  justice  and  death  are  both  re- 
presented a^  inexorable, 

hnpltabU  at  the  enmitj  of  the  Mexicans 
was,  they  vnnr  no  onacquaiutfd  with  ttje  science 
ef  war  tttat  tlN^  knew  not  bow  to  talce  the  proper 
■lewarai  for  the  deatractiou  of  the  Spaaiardii. 

«L  RoBBmnoa. 

Theae  are  the  realnw  of  unrtlenting  fkte. 

DRTOBir. 

Acea«*th  pail,  he  twlms  before  vuji^t, 
ineworaUo  draUi,  and  claias  Iftnbt. 

i^^  Pavsaa. 


attended  with  considerable  difficoltj 
and  uncertainty  of  success.  JnstU'a 
a  corresponding  act  with  implant :  «6 
implant  the  belief;  we  instil  the  feel- 
ing which  is  connected  with  this  be- 
lief. It  is  not  enough  to  bare  an  ab- 
stract belief  of  a  God  implanted  iota 
the  wind  :  we  must  likewise  have  t 
love,  and  a  fear  of  him,  and  reverence 
for  his  holy  name  and  Word,  tMstilUi 
into  the  mind. 

To  instil  is  a  gradual  process  whidi 
is  the  natural  work  of  educatioo;  to 
infuu  is  a  more  arbitrary  and  imoie- 
diate  act.  Sentiments  are  instilid 
into  the  mind,  not  altogether  bjtba 
personal  efforts  of  any  individual,  but 
likewise  by  collateral  endeavours;  thej 
are  however  infused  at  the  express 
will,  and  with  the  express  endeavoo^ 
of  some  person.    By  tlie  reading  S 


IMPLICATE. 

cripturesy     an    attendance   on 

worship,  and  the  influence  of 

lie,  combined  with  the  instruc- 

of  the  parent,   religious  senti- 

are  instilled  into  the  mind; 
i  counsel  and  conversation  of  an 
ite  friend,  an  even  current  of 
aling  becomes  infused  into  the 

Instil  is  applicable  only  to 
inent  sentiments;  infuse  may 
id  of  any  partial  feeling :  hence 
leak  of  infusing  a  poison  into 
lind  by  means  of  insidious  and 
ievous  publications ;  or  infusing 
Misy  by  means  of  crafty  in^inua- 

or  infusing  an  ardor  into  tlie 

\  of  soldiers  by  means  of  spirited 

ftses  coupled  with  roilitury  suc- 

i. 

'ariont  teedt  of  art  deep  la  the  mind 
■ImL  Tiiou>ox. 

ndpcocal  attraction  in  (be  mlniln  of  men 
■dpie  iivri(/'£ed  to  the  veiji  liret  forma- 
the  loul,  bjr  the  Author  of  eor  nitture. 

BenasLEv. 

fttmA  practical  sensoni,  aa  thej  aro  cAiU 
t  h,  lermon*  upon  virtueN  and  vict%  with- 
)CulCMting  the  ^eat  Scripture  trutbi  of 
lUoo,  grace,  Ac^  which  alout:  can  cnabks 
icito  08  to  furvak*;  tin  and  fulloar  after 
HMOtat;  what  in  it,  but  to  put  to;;ether  the 
and  vet  the  handH  of  a  watch,  forgi.'ttlug 
riaf  which  b  to  malie  them  '«ll  (;o  ? 

Bmiup  HoRNB. 

(  apostle  often  makes  meMtion  of  soood 
ae  la  opposltioii  to  the  eztr.tvagant  and 
tt  opiniuos  which  fal»«  teacben,  even  in 
days,  imtilUd  into  the  mluds  of  tl 
■C  aad  unwary  di-ciples.  BmrEui 

No  sooner  e  rows 
oft  infuiion  prevalent  and  w<<le, 
all  alive,  at  oitce  their  joy  u'erflowa 
ale  uncon&uM.  Tuoauoii. 
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tions,  the  latter  to  those  things  whidi 
are  in  themselves  troublesome!  thus 
a  man  is  implicated  in  the  guilt  of 
robbery  who  should  stand  by  and  see 
it  done,  without  interfering  for  its  pre» 
vention;  as  law  suits  are  of  all  things 
the  most  intricate  and  harassing,  he 
who  is  engaged  in  one  is  properly  m- 
7X)lved  in  it,  or  he  who  is  in  debt  in 
every  direction  is  strictly  said  to  b« 
involved  in  debt. 

That  which  can  exalt  a  wife  onljby  degndlog 
a  husband,  will  appear  on  the  wbolf  not  wortli 
the  acqnisitlon,  even  Cboa^  It  could  be  nadt 
without  pioYoklas  jealousy  by  the  implieoHon 
of  contempt.  UAWiu>iwoaTa. 

Thoae  who  cuUltratc  the  memory  of  oar  Rero- 
Inti  jn,  will  take  care  bow  they  are  involvei,  with 
perwos  who,  under  pretext  of  seat  towards  tbo 
Ruvolntion  and  oonstitntioa,  fireqaently  watuler 
from  (heir  true  principles.  Bimaa. 

TO  IMPLORK,  V.  To  besecclu 
TO  IMPLY,  v.  To  signify^ 
TO  IMPORT,  v,  7b  signify. 


n  in 
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0    IMPLICATE,    INVOLVE. 

dPLlCATE,  from  plico  to  fold, 
tes  to  fold  into  a  thing;  and  IN- 
!-VE,  from  volvn  to  roll,  signifies 
•11  into  a  thing  :  by  which  explica- 

we  perceive,  that  to  implicate 
kS  something  less  entangled  tliuii 
fvoolve:  for  that  which  is  folded 

be  folded  ouiy  once,  but  that 
;h  is  rolled  is  rolled  many  times, 
application  therefore  to  hiiinun 
rs,  people  are  said  to  be  impli- 
i  who  have  taken  ever  so  small  a 
e  in  a  transaction ;  but  they  are 
ived  only  when  they  are  deeply 
:erned :  the  fonner  is  likewise  c^s- 
ally  applied  to  criminal  trausuc- 


IMPORTANCB,  CONSKODBNCBy 

WEIGHT,   MOm|^ 

IMPORTANCE,  frofl^or/a  to 
carry,  signities  the  carrying  or  hearing 
with,  or  m  itself. 

C(JNSEQUENCE,  from  cotw^kot 
to  follow,  or  result,  signifies  tlie  fttllow* 
iug,  or  resulting  from, 

WEIGH r  signities  the  quantum 
that  the  thing  weighs. 

MOMENT,  from  momentum^  signi- 
fies the  force  that  puts  in  motion. 

The  importance  is  what  tilings  have 
in  themselves ;  they  inuy  ho  tif  inorQ 
or  less  importance^  according  to  the 
value  which  is  set  upon  them :  this 
may  be  real  or  unreal ;  it  may  be  es 
tiniated  by  the  experience  of'  their  piist 
utility,   or  from   the   presumption  of 
their  utility  for  the  future :  the  idea 
of  importance^  therefore,  enters  into 
the  meaning  of  the  other  terms  more 
or  less.     Consequence  is  the  import* 
ance  from  its  consequence.    This  term 
therefore  is   pecuhariy  applicable  to 
such  things,  the  con$equences  of  which 
may  be  more  immediately  discerned 
either  from  th^  neglect  or  the  atten- 
tion ;  it  is  of  nnsequence  for  a  letter 
to  §0  otT  on  a  certain  day,  for  the 
affairs  of  an  individual  may  be  more 
or  le||Hkctetl  by  it ;  an  hour's  dcluw 
some^^Bin  tht  departure  of  u  isa)m 
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tarj  ezpeditioD  may  be  of  such  eo«- 
uguence  as  to  determine  the  fate  of  a 
battle.  The  term  weight  implies  a 
positively  great  degree  of  importance : 
the  weight  is  that  importance  which  a 
thing  has  intrinsically  in  itself,  which 
makes  it  weigh  in  the  mind :  it  is  ap- 
plied therefore  to  such  things  as  offer 
themselves  to  deliberation ;  hence  the 
counsels  of  a  nation  are  always  ipeigA/y, 
because  they  involve  the  interests  of 
80  many.  The  moment  is  that  import^ 
ance  which  a  thing  has  from  the  power 
in  itself  to  produce  effects,  or  to  deter- 
mine interests :  it  is  applicable,  there- 
fore,  only  to  such  things  as  are  con- 
nected with  our  prosperity  or  happi- 
ness: when  used  without  any  adjunct, 
it  implies  a  great  degree  of  import- 
mnce,  but  may  be  modified  in  various 
ways :  as  a  thing  of  no  moment^  or 
small  momenty  or  great  moment ;  but 
ive  cannot  say  with  the  same  propriety, 
a  thing  of  small  weight,  and  still  less  a 
thing  of  great  weight :  it  is  a  matter 
of  no  smyi  moment  for  every  one  to 
choose  dSAcourse  of  conduct  which 
will  stai^Ve  test  of  a  death-bed  re« 
flection. 

He  that  eon»i4<n  how  loon  be  movt  eloae  hk 
life,  will  fliid  BoCbiDf  of  to  mach  importance 
!•  to  clow  it  weD.  Johnsox. 

Hie  comiptlon  of  oar  taite  h  not  of  eqoal 
€on$eqHenee  with  the  di^pra? ation  of  onr  vlttue. 

Wbartom. 

flnent  worici  of  iav^ otioa  are  of  very  little 

f,  when  pat  in  the  balancp  with  what  re« 

I'aad  exalts  the  raUonal  Mind.     SpKCTAToa. 


rcr  shall  retiew  his  life,  will  fiml  that 
the  whole  tenor  of  hb  conduct  has  been  ikter- 
Bioed  bj  some  accident  of  no  apparent  momeHt, 

JOHTISOM. 

IMPORTUNATE,  V.  Pressing. 

'Ik  FORTUNATE,    V.  SoUcitOUS, 

TO  IMPOSE  UPON,  v.  Todeceive. 
IMPOST,  t'.  Tax. 
IMPOSTOR,  V.  Deceiver. 
IMPRECATION,  v.MaledictioTu 
TO  IMPRESS,: -v.  To  imprint. 
IMPRESSION, -'V.  Mark. 

TO    IMPRINT,    IMPRESS,   EN- 
GRAVE. 

PRINT  and  PRESS  are  both  de- 
rived from  prcssitf,participlatfB|}rjiiio, 
Unifying  in  the  literal  seo^^ftress, 


IMPUGN. 

or  to  make  a  mmik  by  maaing:  Is 
IMPRESS  and  IMPRINT  are  wo- 
rally  empbyed  in    the   same  sense. 
Things  are  impreued  on  the  mioci  so 
as  to  produce  a  conviction :  they  ars 
imprinted  on  the  mind  so  as  to  pn^- 
duce  recollection.    If  the  troths  of 
Christiamty  be  impreued  on  the  miod^ 
they  will  shew  themaelvas  in  a  corret- 
ponding    conduct:    whatever  is  i» 
printed  on  the  mind  in  early  life,  or  by 
any  particular  circumstanoey  is  not  ica- 
dily    foi^tten.     ENGRAVE,  fins 
grave  and  gralen  to   dig,  eipRms 
more  in  the  proper  sense  than  otber, 
and  the  same  in  its  moral  applicatioa; 
for  wc  may  trnly  say  that  if  the  trotb 
of  Christianity  be   engraven  in  tin 
minds  of  youth,  they  can  never  beot- 
dicated* 

Whraee  thb  disdain  of  life  !■  e? Vj  brml, 
But  from  a  aotloa  on  tlwir  aalada  iwijii'ti< 
That  all  who  for  their  cooaCrj  die!,  araUBil! 

Sudi  a  stiange,  sacred,  and  lovMahle  wjair 
has  God  impi(^ted  apoa  this  tktmlHj  fjkt  cw 
science),  that  M  can  aevar  be  depoMd.      iebsb 

Deep  OB  bit  fh»t  emprmwtn, 
Deliberatloo  sat,  and  pwblle  cam.  Mnsmh 

IMPRISONMENT,     V.     Omfim- 

mcnt. 

IMPROPRIATION,     V.    Appfth 

priation. 
TO  IMPROVE,  V.  To  amend. 

\       IMPROVEMENT,   V.  PfOgmU 

IMPUDENCE,  V.  Assurance* 
IMPUDENT,  V.  Immodest. 
IMPUDENT,  V.  Impertinent. 

TO   IMPUGN,   ATTACK. 

IMPUGN,  in  Latin  in  and  pugn, 
signifies  to  fight  i^inst. 

ATfACK,  V,  To  attack. 

These  terms  are  employed  sjmoB^ 
mously  only  in  regard  to  doctrines  ff 
opinions;  in  which  case,  to  ntra^ 
signifies  to  call  in  question,  or  bra| 
arguments  against;  to  attack  k  to 
oppose  with  warmth.  Sceptics  iwtpwgn 
every  opinion,  however  self-evident  or 
well-grounded  thev  may  be:  infiddi 
make  the  most  indecent  attacks  opoa 
the  Bible,  and  all  that  is  held  sacred 
by  the  rest  of  the  world.  ^ 

An  impygner  may  sooMtiflias  pio-l 


INABILITT. 

insidiously  and  circuitonsly  to 
nine  the  faith  of  others :  an 
cr  always  proceeds  with  more 
s  violence.  To  impugn  is  not 
arily  taken  in  a  bad  sense ;  we 
ometimes  impugn  absurd  doc- 
by  a  fair  tram  of  reasoning  :  to 
is  always  objectionable,  either 
mode  of  the  action,  or  its  ob- 
ir  in  both  ;  it  is  a  mode  of  pnv 
g  oftener  employed  in  the  cause 
«hood  than  truth:  when  there 
arguments  wherewith  to  impugn 
rine,  it  is  easy  to  attack  it  with 
e  and  scurrility. 

IMPUTE,  v.  To  ascribe. 

lABILITY,   DISABILITY. 

IBILITY  denotes  the  absence 
liiy  in  the  most  general  and  ub- 
sense.  DISABILITY  implies 
»sence  of  ahUity  only  in  parti- 
cases  :  the  inability  lies  in  the 
ofth^thing,and  is  irremediable; 
odi/i^y  lies  in  the  circumstances, 
nay  sometimes  be  removed : 
ess,  whether  physical  or  mental, 
cession  an  inahility  to  perform 
;  there  is  a  total  inahility  in 
int  to  walk  and  act  like  a  man  : 
;  of  knowledge  or  of  the  requi- 
.aliiications  may  be  a  disability ; 
manner  minority  of  age  or  an 
on  to  take  certain  ont!)s  may  be 
Hity  for  tilling  a  public  oiEce. 

lot  from  inability  to  discover  what  tbej 
do  that  men  err  In  practice.        Blair. 

:  of  ace  U  a  legal  ditabUitji  to  contract 
gt,  Blacutotie. 

XEvSSiBLE,  V,  ImpervloiLS. 

ACTIVE,    INERT,    LAZY, 
LOTHFUL,    SLUGGISH. 

ELOCTiNCE  to  bodily  exertion  is 
m  to  all  these  terms.  INAC- 
ii  the  most  general  and  unqua- 
erm  of  all ;  it  expresses  simply 
uit  of  a  stimulus  to  exertion : 
r  is  something  more  positive, 
the  Latin  iners  or  iine  arte 
t  art  or  mind;  it  denotes  a 
:  deficiency  either  in  body  or 

T  (*.  Idle),  SLOTHFUL, 
loWi  that  is,  full  of  slowness ; 
.UGGISH  from  slug,  that  is, 
/tig,  drowsy  and  heavy :  all  risa 
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upon  one  another  to  denote  an  ex- 
pressly defective  temperament  of  the 
Dodv  which  directly  impedes  action, 

lo  be  inactive  is  to  be  indisposed 
to  action ;  that  is,  to  the  performance 
of  any  office,  to  the  doing  any  ape* 
citic  business :  to  bo  inert  is  some- 
what more ;  it  is  to  be  indisposed  to 
movement :  to  be  lazy  is  to  move  with 
pain  to  one's  self:  to  Be  slothful  is 
never  to  move  otherwise  tli^  slowlv: 
to  be  sluggish  is  to  move  in  a  sleepj 
and  heavy  manner. 

A  person  may  be  inactive  from  a 
variety  of  incidental  causes,  as  timid- 
ity, ignorance,  modesty,  and  the 
like,  which  combine  to  make  him 
averse  to  enter  upon  any  business,  or 
take  any  serious  step ;  a  |)erson  may 
be  inert  from  temporary  indisposition; 
but  /oitncfc,  sloth/ulness,  and  sluggish- 
ness are  inherent  physical  defects: 
laziness  is  liowever  not  altogether  in- 
dependent of  the  mind  or  the  will ;  but 
slothful  and  sluggish  are  purely  the 
offspring  ef  nature,  or,  ^bi|b  is  the 
same  thing,  habit  superinqhBp  upoa 
nature.  A  man  of  a  mildViaracter 
is  frequently  ifiac/ive;  he  wants  that 
ardor  which  impels  perpetually  to 
action;  he  wishes  for  nothing  with 
sufficient  warmth  to  make  action 
agreeable ;  he  is  therefore  inactive  by 
a  natural  consequence :  some  diseast 
particularly  of  the  melancholy 
are  accompanied  with  a  strong 

of  inertness;  Moce  they,£eeni , 

prive  the  frame  of  its  orahiary  powers      ^ 
to  action,  and  to  produce  a  certain     ^L 
degree  of  torpor :  lazy  people  move  as      ^ 
if  their  bodies  wem  a  burden  to  them- 
selves ;  they  are  md  of  rest,  and  pi 
ticularly  averse  to  be  put  inactii^ 
but  they  will  sometimes  move  qui< 
and  perform  much  when  once  impel 
to  move :  slothful  people  never  vary 
their  pace ;  they  have  a  physical  im- 
pediment in  themselves  to  quick  mo- 
tion :    slugglish    people    are    hardly 
brought  into  action :  ^s  their  nature 
to  be  in  a  state  of  «^^r. 

What  law*  are  thew  ?  Infract  as  If  you  can ; 
Tbere'i  one  ded^M  for  brutes  and  one  for  man. 
Another  guMtis  inactfve  oiaUar's  eoar»e. 

Jnvaa. 
Informer  of  the  planetarj  trata, 
Without  vhflMjaaiekeoUig  g}M»ct  their  c«iii« 

Were  bnit«||i|l|eljr  ibmi,  inert  and  de^. 

Taovwir. 
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INCAPABLE. 


The  irat  canto  (la  TbomwB'b  Caitle  of  lBd»> 
lence)  opens  a  Kooe  of  kmjf  luxury  tkat  filb 
the  lawciautioa.  Joaiuoa. 

FftlMljr  lasurlAOi,  will  not  man  airake^ 
And,  uprioKinj;  flrom  the  bed  of  gloth,  tvjof 
Tht  cool,  the  fncnuit,  and  the  dlent  boar  F 

Tnoaioir. 

C— iwwUion  would  become  dnil  and  vapid,  if 

wenVgenee  Wfre  n(*t  tooif timra  rootrd,  and  tiug' 

glihntn  quickened,  bj  due  ■everltj  of  rpprrben- 

■ion.  .  JOilNWM- 

INAD^UATE,  r.  Incapable. 

INADVBRTENCY,    INATTENTION, 
OVERSIGHT. 

INADVERTENCY,  from  advert 
to  turn  the  mind  to,  is  allied  to  IN- 
ATFENTION  (v.  Attentive),  when 
the  act  of  tlie  mind  is  signified  in 
general  terms;  and  to  OVEllSIGHT 
when  any  particular  instance  of  inoii- 
9ertency  occurs.  Inadvertency  never 
designates  a  habit,  but  inattention 
does ;  the  former  term,  therefore,  is 
vnoualified  by  the  reproachful  sense 
which  attaches  to  the  latter :  any  one 
may  be  guilty  of  inadvertencies,  since 
the  mind  that  is  occupied  with  many 
subjects  •qoally  serious  may  be  turned 
so  steadily  towards  some  that  others 
may  escape  notice;  but  inattention, 
which  designates  a  direct  want  of  at- 
tention, is  always  a  fault,  and  beloug3 
only  to  the  young,  or  such  as  are 
thoughtless  by  nature:  since  the  t*i- 

«\vertency  is  an  occasional   act,    it 
ust  not  be  too  often  repeated,  or  it 
Jttecomes  tn^//en/ia|^kThe  oversight 
^  ^8  properly  a  specilpJP  inadvertency, 
^k       which  arises  from  looking  over,  or  pass- 
^f      ing  by,  a   thing.    The  inadvertency 
teems  to  refer  r^er  to  the  cause  of 
the  mistake,  ntJ|p,  the  particular 
traction  of  thTmind  from  the  ob- 
;  the  oversight  seems  to  refer  to 
mistake  itself,  namely,  the  miss- 
ing something  which  ought  to  have 
been  taken :  it  is  an  inadvertency  in  a 
person  to  omit  speaking  to  one  of  the 
company;  it  is   an    oversight  in    a 
tradesman  w^  omits  to  include  cer* 
tain  articles  wB^  reckoning :  we  par- 
don an  inadvmlmcy  in  another,  since 
the  consequences  are  never  serious; 
we  must  be  guarded  against  oversights 
in   business,    as    their   consequences 
may  be  serious. 

Ignorance  or  inadtrertenfy  wOl  admit  of  lome 
eiteauatloD.  Soith. 


• 


•no,  the  liiclteNfiMi«r  the  a«t  to  aaj  l«il « 
TCfmlar  qntpflB  of  Kovemnent,  Vat  above  ill,  Ai 
exorblUat  autherky  of  the  boUcs,  nada  Ihb  pil- 
Tilege  of  lo  little  value  ■•  to  be  aknoet  aqrieciBi. 


cne 
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The  aneinit  crltka  dinoofer  heaatla  «Uch 
«*cap«  the  obnetratloa  of  the  migu,  andnif 
often  And  reaaoni  for  palllatinf  each  h'ttk  d^ 
and  avmiglUM  la  the  wiitinci  of  enbeKia- 

INANIMATE,  V.  LifcUsS, 

INANITY,  V.  Vacancy. 
INATTENTION,    V.  InodverteiKj. 
INATTENTIVE,  V.  Negligent. 
INBORN,  V.  Inherent^ 
INBRED,  V.  Inherent. 

INCAPABLE,    INSUFFICIBSrr, 
INCOMPETENT,   INADEQUA1S. 

INCAPABLE,  that  is,  mif  htfiiK 
capacity  {v.  Ability);  1NSUFFIC£ 
ENT,  or  not  sufficient,  or  not  hniag 
what  is  syfficient ;  INCOMPETEKT, 
or  not  competent  (v.  CompeteMt)-,  ire 
employed  either  for  persons  or  things: 
the  first  in  a  general,  the  last  two  iot 
specific  sense:  INADEQUATE, « 
not  adequate,  or  equalled,  is  spptied 
most  generally  to  thinf^s. 

VVhen  a  man  is  said  to  be  mo^ 
ble.  It  characterizes  his  whole  miod;* 
if  he  be  said  to  have  insufficieteyud 
incompetency ,  It  respecu  thepvtiah 
lar  objects  to  which  he  has  applied  ba 
power:  he  may  be  insufficient  orts- 
competent  for  certain  things ;  bat  bs 
may  have  a  capacity  for  other  things: 
the  incapacity,  therefore,  implies  a  di- 
rect charge  upon  the  underscaodiob 
which  is  not  implied  by  the  iiwijici- 
eitr^and  incompetency.  Tbeianpfl- 
city  consists  altogether  of  a  phjsKil 
defect ;  tlie  insufficiency  and  nuoMe- 
tency  are  incidental  defects:  the&> 
mer  depending  upon  the  age,  the  oo^ 
dition,  the  acquisitions,  -moral  qn* 
lities,  and  the  like,  of  the  individoil; 
the  latter  on  the  extent  of  his  koo*- 
ledge,  and  the  nature  of  his  stuito: 
where  there  is  direct  inc(^acity,n^ 
son  has  no  chance  of  making  hinadf 
fit  for  any  office  or  employment;  jocti 
is  naturally  accompanied  withtai^ 
ciency  to  fill  stations  which  beloogto 
mature  age,  and  to  perform  oficef 
which  require  the  exercise  of  jiidg»> 
ment;  a  young  person  is,  thereliiil 
still  iBora  inmmpttent  to  fbrm  a  (aJ^ 
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m  on  any  one  subject,  because 
n  have  made  himself  master  of 

apable  is  applied  sometimes  to 
oral  character,  to  si^ify  the  ab- 
of  that  which  is  bad  ;  insufficient 
ncompetent  always  convey  the 
if  adeBciency  in  that  which  is  at 
desirable:  ic  is  an  honor  to  a 
1  to  be  incapable  of  falsehood,  or 
ible  of  doing  an  ungenerous 
;  but  to  be  insufficient  and  tn- 
tent  are,  at  all  events,  qualities 
>  be  boasted  of,  although  they 
not  be  expressly  disgraceful, 
terms  are  likewise  applicable 
igs,  in  which  they  preserve  a  si- 
distinction  :  infidelity  is  inca- 
of  affording  a  man  any  comfort; 
the  means  are  insufficient  for  ob- 
g  the  ends,  it  is  madness  to  ex- 
ucoess ;  it  is  a  sad  condition  of 
lity  when  a  man*s  resources  are 
petent  to  supply  him  with  the 
ecessaries  ot  life. 
\dequate  is  relative  in  its  signiB- 
,  like  insufficient  and  incompe- 
but  the  relation  is  ditTcrent.  A 
is  insufficient  which  docs  not 
!  either  tor  the  wishes,  the  pur- 
or  necessities,  of  any  one,  in 
ular  or  in  general  cases  ;  thus,  a 
ity  of  materials  may  be  insuffir 
for  a  particular  building :  incom- 
y  is  an  insufficiency  for  general 
169,  in  things  of  the  first  neces- 
thus,  an  income  may  be  incom- 
to  support  a  family :  inadequacy 
more  particular,  fur  it  denotes 
eficiency  which  is  measured  by 
irison  with  the  object  to  which 
rs  ;  thns,  the  strength  of  an  ani- 
lay  be  inadequate  to  the  labor 
i&  required,  or  a  reward  may  be 
mate  to  the  service. 

i  a  baman  wol  incapable  of  farther  en- 
Dff,  I  could  imagloe  it  misht  Tall  awaj 

I;.  AODMOM. 

B  God  witbdravs  bis  band,  and  lets  na« 
k  Into  its  oiia^nal  weakom  and  inn^ffi/^ 
all  a  man^a  delight*  fail  him.         South. 

lie  attainments  pomlble  in  onr  preaenC 
fi  nridentljr  inadequate  to  onr  capacitiea 

Ueot.  JOHMSOII. 

BSSANTLV,    UNXBASINGLV, 
TKRRUPTEDLY,     WITHOUT 
INTERMISSION. 

:ESSANTLY  and  UNCEAS- 


INGLY are  but  variations  from  the 
same  word,  cease. 

UNINTERIIUPTEDLY,  v.  To 
disturb. 
INTERMISSION,  v.  Tontftttfk, 
Continoitj,  but  not  duration,  nfh 
noted  by  these  terms :  incestanf^^s 
the  most  general  and  indefinite  of  all; 
it  signifies  without  ceasing,  but  may 
be  applied  to  things  wl^^  admit  of 
certain  intervals:  ttffcetfl^fy  is  defi- 
nite, and  signifies  never  ceasing ;  it 
cannot  therefore  be  applied  to  what 
has  any  cessation.  In  fiimiliar  dis- 
course, incessantly  is  an  extravagant 
mode  of  speech,  by  which  one  means 
to  denote  the  absence  of  those  ordi- 
nary intervals  which  are  to  be  expect- 
ed ;  as  when  one  says  a  person  is  in- 
cessanth  talking ;  by  which  is  under- 
stood, tnat  he  does  not  allow  himself 
the  ordinary  intervals  of  rest  from 
talking:  unceasingly,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  more  literally  employed  for  a 
positive  want  of  cessation;  a  noise  is 
said  to  be  unceasing  which  Uterallj' 
never  ceases;  or  coroplaintt  are  urn* 
ceasing  which  are  made  without  any 
pauses  or  intervals.  Incessantly  and 
unceasingly  are  said  of  things  which 
act  of  themselves;  uninterruptedly 
is  said  of  that  which  depends  upon 
otherthings :  itrains  tncfssan/{^,  marks 
a  continued  operation  of  nature,  in<^ 
pendant  of  every  thing ;  but  to  be  Mb 
tnterruptedl^^pyy  marks  one's  ft^ 
dom  from  j^Br  forsign  influ^JP 
which  is  unmMoly  to  one's  happiness.  ^ 
Incessantly  and  the  other  two  words  ara  m^ 
employed  either  for  persons  or  things; 
without  intermj^^a  is  however  mostly 
employed  for  iHPns  :  things  act^d 
re  act  incessantly  upon  ona  anotho^ph 
man  of  a  persevermg  temper  gqip  on 
laboring  without  intermiuionf  until  ha 
has  efifected  his  purpose. 

Surfpat,  mlMilet,  and  unthrifty  watte, 

Vaineflnulen,  aad  ydlerapcriultl^. 

All  tJioae  tbii  wece'k  fort  aaMjrle  imeetmnttfy, 

Snanwsu 
Impelled,  with  stpp«  tut^eMif ,  to  pnnae 
Some  flwdoff  good  it  |lin|p  i  me  with  the  view. 

OouK-nmu 
She  draws  a  eIoM>  Incumbent  cloud  of  drafh. 
Uninterrupted  hj  the  living  windi.  Thoh^ii, 
For  any  one  to  be  alwa>»  in  a  laborious,  b»- 
sardouft  potture  oT  dffimee,  without  iMiermis» 
iion,  must  amed*  be  Uitoleffablr.  Sourib 

1NCI0SNT,  V.  Circumstance. 
iNciDB^v.  Event. 
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INCONSISTENT. 
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INCIDENTAL,  V,  AccidentaL 
TO  INCITE,  r.  To  encourage. 
TO  INCITE,  V,  To  excite. 

«LiNATioN,  V.  Attmchment. 
LINATION,  V.  B&k. 

INCLINATION',  V.  Disposition, 

^TION,  TENDENCY, 
ITY,     PRONENESS. 

All  these  terms  are  employed  to 
desif^iiate  the  state  of  the  will  towards 
an  object:  the  INCLINATION  (». 
Attachment)  denotes  its  first  moTe- 
meot  towards  an  object ;  TENDEN- 
CY, from  to  tend,  is  a  continued  in- 
clination :  PEOPENSITY,  from  the 
Latin  propensui  and  propendeo  to 
bimg  forward^  denotes  a  still  stronger 
kanuiE  of  the  will;  and  PRONE, 
from  the  Latin  prontii  downward,  cha- 
racterizes an  habitual  and  fixed  state 
of  the  will  towards  an  object.  Hie , 
inclination  expresses  the  leaning  but 
not  the  direction  of  that  leaning ;  it 
may  bf  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  up- 
wards or  downwards;  consequently 
ve  may  have  an  inclination  to  that 
'which  is  good  or  bad,  high  or  low : 
the  tendency  does  not  specify  any  par* 
ticular  direction  ;  but  from  the  idea 
of  pressing,  which  it  conveys,  it  is  ap- 
propriately applied  to  those  things 
which  degenerate  or  k|d  to  bad;  ex- 
6Msive  strictness  in  ^Btrcatment  of 
diildren  has  a  tendenf/^  damp  the 
spirit :  the  propensity  and  pronencss 
both  designate  a  downward  direction, 
and  consequently  mjm  only  to  that 
which  is  bad  and  ifl^  a  person  has  a 

nensiXy  to  drinking,  and  upronencss 
ing. 
The  inclination  is  always  at  the 
command  of  the  understanding ;  it  is 
our  duty  therefore  to  suppress  the  first 
risings  of  the  inclination  to  extrava- 
gance, intemperance,  or  any  irreg^u- 
Jarity  :  as  tendency  refers  to  the  thing 
rather  than  the  person,  it  is  our  busi- 
ness to  avoid  that  which  hti^n  tendency 
to  evil  ;  the  propensity  will  soon  get 
the  mastery  of  the  best  principles,  and 
the  6rmcst  resolution ;  it  is  our  duty 
therefore  to  seek  all  the  aids  which 
religion  affords  to  subdue  every  prO' 
pensily :  lUe  pronencvs  is  inherent  in 
our  uatare  "kVucVi  ^«  ^ivi«  ^n»ii  crax 


first  parents;  it  is  the  grace  of  Go4 
alone  which  can  lift  us  up  abofis  tkb 
grovelling  part  of  ourseWes. 

j«4|:lac  icMtdlQK  to  the  imcHnmi^n  if  tfe  ««. 


The  tneiimmUMu  of  m 
bflthwutnL 

Such  h  the  propfiuiry  of 
f1»t  fttroi^nr  Kttnlnt*  thui 
•re  aeeeaurj  to  be  tepowd  oa 

Efery  commtekNi  of  tte 
•Ml  •  fartter  AkfttMtm  mad 


••taic  t»llBI, 

•Ti 


Eveiy  IflUMNAl  mtt,  fa  the 
il,  !•  evtoialjr  •  itttp  dovav^hb. 

TO  INCLINE,    V.  To  kOL 

TO  INCLOSB,  INCLUDX. 

Froh  the  Latin  includo  anditiui^ 
ticiple  inclusu*  are  derived  INCLuSI 
and  INCLUDE;  the  fonner  toei- 
press  the  proper,  and  the  latter  ihi 
improper  signification  :  a  yard  is  «- 
closed  by  a  wall ;  particular  goods  m 
included  in  a  reckoning :  the  kernel  ii 
inclosed  in  a  shell ;  morality  as  vdtl  at 
faitli  is  included  in  Chnstian  perfeo- 
tion. 

Wah  whon  she  mvcbed  vtnXgUA  •f^faii  Ivkn, 

And  them  ■••warn  beaUn  the  SercneM  fti- 

ttoM.  Smctib 

The  idM  of  hHaff  OMe  preneirt  k  imimitilt 
the  ide^  ofitii  befog  fmn. 


TO  INCLUDE,  V.  To  Comprixe, 
TO  INCLUDE,  V.  To  tndose. 
INCOHERENT,  V.  Inconsistent. 

INCOMPETENT,    V.  LiCQpabk. 

INCONGRUOUS,  V.  Inconsistent, 

INCONSIDERABLE,  t/.  UmmpOt" 

iant.  '*J 

INCONSISTENT,     INCONGRUOIWi    ' 
INCOHERENT. 

INCONSISTENT,  from  jufo  tt 
place,  marks  the  unfitness  of  bebf 
placed  together.   ' 

INCONGRUOUS,  from  giw  » 
suit,  marks  the  uusuiubleneu  of  M 
thine  to  another. 

INCOHERENT,  from  kdsno  t» 
stick,  marks  the  incapacity  of  two 
things  to  coalesce  or  bo  united  toiid 
other. 

Inconsistency  attaches  either  to  tbi 
actions  or  sentiDients  of  men ;  larsi- 
|^Vl-i|  i&xaclMato  tJbB  Bodit  and  qna- 
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[NCONVENIENCE. 

r  tbiDgs ;  incoherence  to  words 
ights:  things  are  marie  tnron- 
^  ao  act  of  the  will ;  a  man 
thinks  incoHftifenf/jf,  according 
vwn  pleasure:  incongruity  de« 
ipon  the  nature  of  the  things  ; 
8  something  very  incongruous 
cKng  the  solemn  and  decent  ser- 
'  the  church  with  the  extrava* 
Dt  of  Methodism :  incoherence 
the  want  of  coherence  in  that 
Dught  to  follow  in  a  train ;  ex- 
wry  effusions  from  the  pulpit 
en  distinguished  most  by  their 

iMlhrMaal  ta  to  tBeqaal  to  kioi^If  that 
■•  to  be  the  Bo«t  w«fcring  and  ineon- 
dag  !■  the  ooherae.  Huohbs. 

llki^  lairadactloa  of  the  Pkoenix,  in  the 
» of  SM^pioa  AKonliCes,  U  ineongruoui 
WPOUe  to  whom  It  Is  ascribisl. 

JnqKSON. 

I  a  penon  In  ciedK  with  the  multitade, 
%•  nMo  to  nmko  rambUi^  incoheretti 
I  ftr  Ugh  rhetoric  Socrm. 

0N8TANT,  V.  Clutngeahle. 

ONTROVBRTIBLE,   V.  Indu- 

e. 

NCONVBNIENCE,    ANNOY, 
MOLEST. 

INCONVENIENCE  is  to 
lot  convenient  {v.  Convenient). 
^NNOY,  from  the  Latin  nocco 
f  is  to  do  some  hurt  to.  To 
iST,  from  the  Latin  moles  a 
ir  weighty  signifies  to  press  with 

3t, 

incontfenience  in  small  matters, 
omitting  such  things  as  might 
tvenient ;  we  annoif  or  molest 
Dg  that  which  is  positively  pain- 
e  are  inconvenienced  by  a  per- 
.bsence;  we  are  aunoj/ed  by  his 
ce  if  he  renders  himself  oiTen- 
we  are  inconvenienced  by  what 
}orary ;  we  are  annoyed  by  that 
is  either  temporary  or  durable; 
e  molested  by  that  which  is 
y  and  oppresive  :  we  are  incon^ 
eed  simply  in  regard  to  our  cir- 
mces;  we  are  annoyed  mostly 
ird  to  our  corporeal  feelings;  we 
olested  mostly  in  regard  to  our 
:  the  removal  of  a  seat  or  a 
aay  inconvenience  one  who  is 
id  in  business ;  the  buzzing  of 
or  th«  stinging  of  a  knat,  may 


nvenuttcm 
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annoy;  the  impertinent  freedom,  or 
the  rude  insults  of  ill-di^sed  persons, 
may  molest, 

I  bafo  oflen  been  tempted  to  Inquire  wfnit 
bippineM  b  to  be  gained,  or  what  inconvenUttcm 
to  be  AVoiMfc  by  this  •taitd  ranealon 
town  in  thMflihiier  eewon. 

Ajrainiit  the  ISpitol  I  met  a  lion, 

"Who  gUr*d  upon  me,  nod  went  lurlj  by, 

Witboot  tfjincgring  me.  Snisinuu. 

See  all  with  ihill  ncqnira  their  d^  food, 

Produce  their  tender  proj^enj  nMbed, 

With  cair  pnrentml,  whilst  tbflke  tkey  nosl. 

In  these  lof*d  oflBora  completelj  hint. 

No  hopes  bcjOMi  them,  nor  vain  tern  moleft. 

JnvM. 

INCORPORBALy   UNBODIBD,    IM- 
MATERIAL, SPIRITUAL. 

INCORPOREAL,  from  corpus  a 
body,  marks  the  quality  of  not  belong* 
ing  to  the  body,  or  having  any  proper-* 
tics  in  common;  UNfi^DlEO  de- 
notes the  state  of  being  without  tho 
body,  or  not  inclosed  in  a  body:  « 
thing  mav  Uierefore  be  incorporeal 
without  (leing  unbodied;  but  not  uce 
terti  I  the  soul  of  man  is  incorporeml^ 
bi^t  not  unbodied^  during  his  natural 
life. 

Incorporeal  is  always  used,  in  re* 
gard  to  living,  particularly  by  way  oi 
comparison,  with  corporeal  or  humaa 
beings :  hence  we  speak  o^  incorporeal 
agency,  or  incorporeal  agents,  in  refer- 
ence to  such  hemes  as  are  supposed  to 
act  in  this  world  without  the  help  of 
the  body ;  b^MMATERIAL  is  ap- 
plied to  in|HkBte  objects ;  men  ara 
corporeal  asVEn,  spints  are  incorpo^ 
real ;  the  body  is  the  material  part  of 
man,  the  soul  his  immaterial  part; 
whatever  exterijd  object  acts  upontho 
senses  is  mat^ftl ;  but  the  action  of 
the  mind  on  itself,  and  its  results,  are 
all  immaterial :  the  trees,  the  earthy 
sun,  moon,  &c.  are  termed  material  i 
but  the  impressions  which  they  make 
on  the  mind,  that  is,  our  ideas  of  them, 
are  immaterial. 

The  incorporeal  and  immaterial 
have  always  a  relative  sense;  the 
SPIRITUAL  is  that  which  is  positive: 
God  is  a  spiriiual,  not  properly  an  tii- 
corporeal  nor  immaterial  being :  the 
angels  are  likewise  designated,  in  ge- 
neral, as  the  spiritual  inhabitants  of 
Heaven;  although,  when  spoken  of 
ill  regard,  they  may  be  denominated 
incorportaL 
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vbcrtby  tbey  bair,  tee. 


rtl. 


Tavtinp,  concoct,  dlffeft,  aniollato, 

Ao4  corportal  to  ineorportal  turn.       Mnioii. 

Th*  unbtlted  spfrit  flie* 
And  lodga  where  it  llghti,  In  maa  or  bea«<. 

^■k  :%  DsYon. 

O  ^^P^<  arbiter  of  life  and  Jjlfc, 
liTiJII^iauiioilal,  immaterial  »unT 
Tbj  call  I  fultoir  to  the  land  nnknowa.    TouiM. 

IN  COURSE,  v.  Naturally. 
TO  INCREASE,  t/.   7o  enlarge. 

TO   INCREASE,   GROW. 

INCREASE,  from  the  Latin  in 
and  cresco,  signifies  to  grow  upon  or 
^w  to  a  thing,  to  become  one  with  it. 

GROW,  in  Saxon  grotcau,  very 
probably  comes  from,  or  is  connected 
with,  the  Latin  crevi,  perfect  of  cresco. 

The  idea  of  becoming  larger  is 
common  to  botli  these  terms :  bnt 
the  former  expresses  the  idea  of  un- 
<)ualified  manner;  and  the  latter  an- 
nexes to  this  general  idea  also  that  of 
the  mode  or  process  by  which  this  is 
cflfected.  To  increase  is  either  a  gra- 
dual or  an  instantaneous  act ;  to  grow 
is  a  gradual  process:  a  stream  tn- 
creaset  by  the  addition  of  other  wa- 
ters ;  it  may  come  suddenly  or  in 
course  of  time,  by  means  of  gentle 
showers  or  the  rushing  in  of  other 
streams ;  but  if  we  say  that  the  river 
or  stream  grozrs,  it  is  supposed  to  grow 
by  some  regular  and  continual  pro- 
cess of  receiving  fresh  water,  as  from 
the  running  in  of  differeut  rivulets  or 
smaller  streams.  To  increase  is 
either  a  natural  or  an  artificial  pro- 
cess ;  to  grow  is  always  natural : 
money  increases  but  doai  not  grow,  be- 
cause it  increases  by  artificial  means  : 
com  may  cither  increase  or  grow  :  in 
the  former  case  we  speak  of  it  in  the 
sense  of  becoming  larger  or  increasing 
in  bulk;  in  tlie  latter  case  we  con- 
sider the  mode  of  its  increasing, 
namely,  by  the  natural  process  of  ve- 
getation. On  this  ground  we  say 
that  a  child  grows  when  we  wish  to 
denote  the  natural  process  by  which 
his  body  arrives  at  its  proper  size; 
but  we  may  speak  of  his  increasing 
in  stature,  in  size,  and  the  like.  For 
this  reason  likewise  increase  is  used 
in  a  transitive  as  well  as  an  intransitive 
sense ;  but  grow  always  in  an  intran- 
sitive sense :  we  can  increase  a  tliipg, 


INCREASE. 

tliough  not  properly  from  a  thing,  ba» 
cause  we  can  make  it  larger  by  what- 
erer  means  we  please;  but  when  it 
grows  it  makes  itself  larger. 

In  their  improper  acceptation  thesf 
words  preserve  tne  same  distinctioo : 
trade  tncreases  bespeaks  the  simple 
fact  of  its  becoming  larger ;  bat  trade 
grows  implies  that  gradual  increui 
which  flows  from  the  natural  coooo^ 
renoe  of  circumstances.     The  afto« 
tions  which  are  awakened  in  in&acy 
grow  with  one's  growth  ;  here  is  • 
natural  and  moral  process  combined. 
The  fear  of  death  sometimes  incrum 
as  one  grows  old ;  the  courage  of  a 
truly  brave  man  increase*  with  tfas 
sight   of  danger:    here    JMp   monl 
process  which  is  both  flmal  mt 
mimediate,  but  in  both  aiafwfx, 
by  some  foreign  cause. 

I  have  cnlai^ed  on  these  two  voidi 
ihe  more  because  they  appear  to  bste 
wen  involved  in  some  consideribit 
perplexity  by  the  French  writers,  Ci* 
rard  and  Koubaud,  who  have  enterMi 
very  diffusely  into  the  di&tinctioo  b^ 
tween  the  words  croitre  and  ffufsrater, 
corresponding  to  increate  ana  gnm; 
but  I  trust  that  from  the  above  expis- 
nation,  the  distinction  is  dearly  to  be 
observed. 

Thtn  a«  her  rtreogth  with  jean  tmcrtafiham 
To  pierce  alort  In  air  IheaoailosBvaB.  Da 

Some.  tit>e«  their  hirth  to  bounteoQv  astBie  avi 
For  feome  wilboot  the  palna  «f  ptaatiaf  f  revw 

Ds 
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INCREASE,    ADDITION, 
ACCESSION,   AUGMENTATION. 

INCREASE  is  here  as  in  the  fiir- 

mer  article  the  generic  term  (r.  Ts 
increase) :   there  will  always  be  w- 
crease  where  there  is  AUGMENTA-i 
TION,  ADDiriON,  and  ACCE»-' 
SION,  though  dot  vice  versi. 

Addition  is  to  increase  as  the  oaeam 
to  the  end  :  the  addition  is  the  arti- 
ficial mode  of  making  two  things  iiite 
one;  the  i/icreas^ is  the  result:  when 
the  value  of  one  figure  is  added  to  an- 
other, the  sum  is  increased  ;  hence  s 
man*s  treasures  experience  an  increase 
by  the  addition  of  other  parts  to  the 
main  stock.  Addition  is  an  inten- 
tional mode  of  increasing  ;  accestioii 
is  an  accidental  mode :  one  thing  is 
added  to  another,  and  thereby  i«- 
creased  ;  but  the  uccession  takes  place 


INCREASE. 

f ;  it  is  the  coming  or  joining 
thing  to  another  so  as  to  •»- 
the   whole.    A  merchant  iti- 

his  property  hy  adding  his 
I  trade  every  year  to  the  mass ; 
receives  an  accession  of  pro- 
Hther  by  inheritance  or  any 
>ntingency.  In  the  same  man- 
lonarch  increases  his  dominions 
^ing  one  territory  to  another, 
various  accessions  of  territO|||y 
all  to  his  lot. 

n  we  speak  of  the  increasCy  we 
)f  the  whole  and  its  relative 
jde  at  diflferent  times  ;  when 
ak  of  the  addition,  we  tliink 
the  part  and  the  agency  by 
thi^|i||rt  is  joined  ;  when  we 
*f  aKkcession,  we  think  only 
ircummnce  by  which  one  thing 
s  thus  joined  to  another.  In- 
of  happiness  does  not  depend 
ncrease  of  wealth;  the  miser 
daily  additions  to  the  latter 
;  making  any  to  the  former : 
accessions  of  wealth  are  seldom 
d  with  any  good  consquences, 
turn  the  thoughts  too  violently 
tlieir  sober  channel  and  bend 
DO  strongly  on  one's  present 
ons  and  good  fortune. 
mentation  is  another  term  for 
;,  which  differs  less  in  sense 
I  application:  the  latter  is 
y  applied  to  all  objects  that 
uch  a  change :  but  the  fonner 
led  only  to  objects  of  higher 
or  cases    of  a    less  familiar 

We  may  say  that  a  person 
ices  an  increase  or  an  augment^ 
Ills  family;  orthathehusliad  an 

or  an  augmentation  of  his 
or  that  there  is  an  increase  or 
tation  of  the  number:  in  all 
:ases  the  former  term  is  most 

to  the  colloquial^  and  tlie 
>  the  grave  style. 

»op  the  year's  increase, 

life  fa  rest  and  peace.  Datdkn. 

•Ufa  of  health  into  which  Toilia  is 
▼ery  wrere  aiff.'ition  to  the  manj  aud 
■ieCudratbit  afflict  my  miDd. 

If  BlaoTii*6  Lkttku  ow  Cicbro. 

I  noCbinf^  io  in>  opinion  more  pleaviof; 
thao  to  Consider  thAt  the  soal  is  to 
?er  with  new  accettiotu  of  glory. 

Addison. 

Tan»i9  in  the  prp«<i  appears, 
faliuf  criait^i,  augments  their  fear*. 

Datdesi. 


dk^p!^. 
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INCREDULITY,  V.  Unbelief. 
INCURSION^  V.  Invasion. 


fM 

»eiM 


INDEBTED,   OBLIGED, 

INDEByED  is  more  binding 
positive  thte^BLIGED  :  we  ai 

debtcd  to  wB^ver  confers  an  esse 

service :  we  are  obliged  to  tiim  who 
does  us  any  service.     A  man  is  tn- 
debtcd  to  another  for  the  preservation 
of  his  life ;  he  is  obliged  to  him  for 
an  ordinary   act  of  civility  ;    a  debi 
whether  of  legal  or  moral  right  must 
injustice  be  paid ;  an  obligation  which 
is  only  moral,  ought  in  reason  to  be 
returned.    Whether  we  be  indebted  to 
another  expressly  for  a  certain  sum  of 
moue^,  or  wfiether  we  be  indebted  to 
him  for  our  natural  existence,  or  for 
the  main  comfort  of  our  lives,  we  ar» 
boiitad  to  make  him  a  suitable  com- 
pensation as  far  as  lies^in  our  power; 
but  when  we  are  simply  obliged^  we  owe 
another  particular  good  will.      Ac- 
cording to  an  old  proverb  in  this  case, 
one  gotxl  turn  deserves  another.    We 
may  be  indebted  to  things ;  we  are 
obliged  to  persons  only :  we  are  t»- 
debted  to  Christianity,  not  only  for  a 
supedor  faith,  but  also  for  a  superior 
system  of  morality ;  we  ought  to  bo 
obliged  to  our  friends  who  admonish 
us  of  our  fiiults  with  a  friendly  temper. 
A  nation  may  be  indebted  to  an  indi- 
vidual, but  men  are  obliged  to  each  other 
only  as  individuals  diie  English  natioa 
is  indebted  to  A\£tm  (or  the  ground- 
work of  its   free  constitution  ;    the 
little  courtesies  which  pass  between 
friends  in  their  social  intercourse  with 
each  other  lay  them  under  obligatiom 
which  it  is  equally  agreeable  to  receive 
and  to  pay. 

A  fntefiil  ntod 
Bj  owln^r  owes  not,  hut  atlll  pays  at  onca 
Indebted  and  discliarg*d.  MnTOH« 

We  are  each  of  as  so  ci? il  aod  obtiging,  tliat 
neither  thinks  be  ia  obliged.  Popc 

INDECENT,  IMMODEST,  INDE- 
LICATE. 

INDECENT  is  the  contrary  of 
decent  {v.  Becoming),  IMMODEST 
the  contrary  of  modest  (p.  Modest), 
INDELICATE  the  contrary  of  ^e/i- 
cote  {v.  Fine). 

Indecency  and  immodesty  violate 
the  fundamental  principles  of  uioral- 

9 
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ity :  the  former  however  in  extemnl 
matters,  as  dress,  words,  aud  looks ; 
the  latter  in  conduct  and  disposition. 
A  person  may  be  indecent  for  want  of 
either  knowing  or  tliinking  better ;  but 
a  female  cannot  be  immodest  without 
rMfioal  corruption  of  prindplc.  The 
indecency  may  be  a  partial  \  tlie  im- 
modetty  is  a  positive  and  entire  breach 
of  the  moral  law.  Indecency  belongs 
to  both  sexes ;  immodesty  is  peculiarly 
applicable  to  the  mbconduct  of  fe» 
males. 

Indecency  is  less  than  immodesty, 
but  more  than  indelicacy :  they  both 
respect  the  outward  behaviour;  but 
the  fonner  springs  from  illicit  or  un- 
carbed  desire;  the  indelicacy  from 
the  want  of  education.  It  is  a  great 
indecency  for  a  man  to  marry  again 
Tery  quickly  afler  the  death  of  his 
wife ;  but  a  still  greater  indecency  for 
a  woman  to  put  such  an  affront  on 
her  deceased  nusband  :  it  is  a  great 
indelicacy  in  any  one  to  break  in  upon 
the  retirement  ot  such  as  are  in  sorrow 
and  niouniing.  It  is  indecent  for 
females  to  expose  their  persons  as 
mauy  do  whom  we  cannot  call  immo- 
dest women;  it  is  indelicate  for  fe- 
males to  engage  iu  masculine  exer- 
cises. 

The  DabfafUB  contftim  more  inKennH/  and 
trit,  more  indtcency  aod  blaspheiuy,  tban  [ 
c%er  Mir  cirilcctcd  in  une  tingle  volomt*.. 

Sis.Wa.  JoMEs. 

/mmMtett  worJt  adra4ii|f  no  defence. 
For  want  oi  decency  Li  want  of  cense. 

Ko«C(ixjiorf. 

Your  papert  would  he  rharfn^le  with  vome- 
thin;;  woife  than  indeiiearjf,  did  >ott  treat  the 
df  tfMrfbli'  tin  of  uQcleanoen  La  the  tame  manner 
as  30U  raUy  self-love.  SPLCTATon. 

INDELICATE,  v.  Indecent. 
TO  iNDic.vrR,  V.  To  show. 
INDICATION,  V.  Mark. 

INDIFFERENCE,  INSENSIBILITY, 
APATHY. 

INDIFFERENCE  signifies  no 
difference  ;  that  is,  having  no  differ- 
ence  of  feeling  for  one  thing  more  than 
another. 

INSENSIBILITY,  from  «ciwc  and 
able,  signifies  incapable  of  feeling. 

APAl'IlY,  from  the  Greek  pri- 
▼ative  and  ?r<t6o(  feeling,  implies  with- 
out feeliug. 


INDIFFERENCE. 

Indifference  is  a  partial  state  of  tht 
mind ;  apatky  and  tnseHsibiiiiy  are  ge- 
neral states  of  the  mind  ;  he  who  has 
indifference  is  not  to  be  awakened  to 
feeling  by  some  objects,  though  be  may 
by  others ;  but  he  who  has  not  seth 
sibility  is  incapable  of  feeling ;  and  he 
w1k>  has  apathy  is  without  any  feeling. 
Indifference  is  mostly  a  temporary 
state ;  insensibility  is  either  a  tenn 
pqrary  or  a  permanent  state ;  ^peHy 
18  always  a  permanent  state:  uid^» 
ference  is  either  acquired  or  aoci* 
dental ;  insensibility  is  either  produeed 
or  natural;  apatky  is  uatnraL  A 
person  may  be  in  a  state oiindifireme 
about  a  thing  the  value  ot  which 
he  is  not  aware  of,  or  |ifcire  n  oh 
difference  for  that  whi^^pe  knoirs  to 
be  of  comparatively  linn  value :  he 
may  be  in  a  state  oft  insensihiktyfam 
the  lethargic  torpor  which  has  tami 
his  mind ;  or  he  may  have  an  faabiCHi 
insensibility  arisine  either  from  d» 
contractedness  of  his  powers,  or  thi 
physical  bluntness  of  his  undersini- 
mg,  and  deadness  of  his  passions;  hii 
apatky  is  bom  with  him,  and  Ismi 
a  prominent  featun  in  the  coDstitnifli 
ot  his  mind. 

Indifference  is  of^  the  cxMe> 
quence  of  insensibiiity  ;  for  be  who  ii 
not  sensible  or  alive  to  anv  feefof 
must  naturally  be  without  chuce  or 
preference:  but  indifference  is  doc 
alwavs  insensibility^  since  we  may  hs 
indifferent  to  one  thing  because  m 
have  an  equal  liking  to  another,  h 
like  manner  insensibility  may  spraf 
from  apathy,  for  he  who  has  nofeBfag 
is  naturally  not  to  be  awakened  to  fed- 
iug,  that  is,  he  is  unfeeling  or  ti 
sible  by  constitution;  but  sinee 
insensibilifjf  may  spring  from 
causes  besides  those  that  are  ] 
we  may  be  iruensible  without 
apathy.  Moreover  it  is  ofaaanUi  i 
that  between  inunsibility  and  epttti$  ' 
there  is  this  farther  distinction,  thtf  ^ 
the  fonner  refers  only  to  our  capadiy 
for  being  moved  by  the  outwaid  d^ 
jects  that  surround  us  ;  vhereas  i^ 
thy  denotes  an  entire  internal  dw- 
ness  of  all  the  feelings  :  but  we  nay 
be  insensible  to  the  present  eitend 
objects  fixmi  the  total  absorption  of 
all  ihu  powers  and  feelings  in  one<fi»- 
tant  object. 

I  coaU  never  prev»U  «Kh  njielf  to 


( 


NDIFFERENT. 

V  ferftitete  of  eowCut  taiMeH 

•  HOAOIT. 

I  Iww  BoC  only  u  Ike  neat  eloqant 

Inppyof  mea:  u  I  iluUl  eitcnn  you 

nuiHe  If  yon  ippev  to  allglit  bit 

MiOMomH  Lnrnu  or  PuicTk 

fceled  an  entirn  apathy. 

EKevciop.  Bmt. 

BBNT9     UNCONCERNED, 
BKGARDLESS. 

FERENT  (V.  Indifference) 
want  of  inclination :  UN- 
NEDy  that  isy   having  no 
).  Cure) :  and  REGARD- 
it  is,   without  regard  {v» 
irk  the  want  of  serious  con- 
Indifference  respects  only 
mcoHcerned  eitlier  the  will 
Jorstandingy  regardless  the 
ling  only;    we    are   indif- 
it  matters  of  minor  consi- 
ire  are  unconcerned  or  re- 
bout  serious  matters  that 
le  consequences  ;  an  author 
A  be  indifferent  about  the 
his  work  ;  he  ought  not  to 
fmed  about  the  influence 
writings  may  have  on  tlie 
'egurdieu  of  the  estimation 
8  own  character  as  a  roan 
id.    To  be  indifferent  is 
an  act  of  wisdom  or  virtue ; 
mcerned  or  regardless  is 
set  of  folly  or  a  breach  of 
en  the  object  is  purely  of 
Aturc,  it  is  but  treating  it  as 
if  we  are  indifferent  about 
rise  man  is  indifferent  about 
se  of  the  multitude :    as 
>u1d  be  the  object  of  our 
we  are  unconcerned  about 
oonected  with  it,  the  fault 
Ives ;  a  good  parent  will 
nconcemed  about  the  reli- 
tion  of  his  children  :  what- 
o  increase  our  knowledge, 
.0  the  comfort  of  others, 
cite  our  regard;  ifthere- 
regardless  of  these  things, 
culpable  want  of  feeling ; 
i  will  never  be  regardless 
mition  cf  a  parent. 

*  I  am  prrfectly  indifferent  to 
of  all  except  tbe  few  who  are 

Cowram. 

rael  of  oar  conqaerinif  foet, 
'dl$  can  relate  onr  woei. 

Dnniiii. 
qy  wori«,  lie  no  reply 

DnTDSif* 


iMinin 
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INDIGENCE,  V*  Poverty. 
INDIGENOUS,  V.  Natal. 
INDIGNATION,  V.  Anger. 

INDIGNITY,  INSULT. 

INDIGNITY,  from  tbe  latia 
dignus  worthy,  signifies  tmworthj 
treatment. 

INSULT,  V.  Affront. 

The  indignity  respects  the  feeling 

and  condition  of  the  person  pffended : 

the  insult  respects  the  temper  of  the 

offending  party.    We  measure  the  (^ 

dignity  m  our  own  mind ;  it  depends 

upon  the  consciousness  we  haye  of  our 

own  worth:  we  measure  the  insuU 

by  the  disposition  which  is  discovered 

in  another  to  degrade  us.    Persons  in 

high  stations  are  peculiarly  exposed  to 

indignities :  persons  in  overy  station 

majr  be  exposed  to  intultt.    Ine  royal 

family  of  France  suffiered  every  indig' 

nity  which  vulgar  rage  could  devise  ; 

whenever  people  harbor  ^onimosities 

towards  each  other,  they  are  apt  to 

discover    them    by  offering     intukB 

when  they  have  the  opportunitv.    In* 

dignities  mav  however  be  o£lered  to 

persons  of  all  ranks ;  but  in  this  case 

It  always  consists  of  more  violence 

than  a  simple  insult  ;  it  would  be  an 

indignity  to  a  person  of  any  rank  to 

be  compelled  to  do  any  ofl&e  which 

belongs  only  to  a  beast  of  burden. 

It  would  be  an  indignity  to  a  female 
of  any  station  to  be  compelled  to 
expose  her  person ;  on  the  other  hand, 
an  insult  does  not  extend  beyond  an 
abusive  expression,  a  triumphant  con- 
temptuous look,  or  any  breach  of 
courtesy. 

Tbe  two  cadqan  mate  If Mlnaau^  otteera 
prieonen,  and  treated  tbeaa  vltfc  great  Intf^itf^. 


Names  bat  tog  karaad  tint  CoHm  waa  sow 
advanced  with  a  MBall  body  of  men,  eoaalderad 
tbb  ai  an  tntuU  wblcb  merited  ImmedhUa  cbai* 
tieemant.  ftoBBMSOK. 

INDISCRIMINATE,      V.       Pro- 

miscuous. 

INDISPOSITION,  V.  Sickness. 

INDISPUTABLE,      V.      IndubU 

table. 

INDISTINCT,   CONFUSED. 

INDISTINCT  is  negative;  it 
marks  simply  the  want  of  cui^tiicCflicttt 
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INDOLENT. 


INDOLENT. 


CONFUSED  is  positive;  it  marks 
a  positive  degree   of  indiitinctness, 
A  thing  may  be  ind'ntinct  without 
being  confuted  ;  but  it  cannot  be  ro/?- 
fuud  nvitboul  being  indistinct :  two 
things  may  bo  indistinct,  or  not  easily 
dbtingnished  from  each  other;    but 
many  things,  or  parts  of  the  same 
thinly  are  confused :  two  letters  in  a 
word  may  be  indistinct ;  but  the  wluile 
writings  or  many  words  are  confuted  : 
sounds  are  indistinct  which  reach  our 
ears  only  in  part;  but  they  arc  con- 
fused if  they  come  in  great  numbers 
and  out  of  all  order.    We  see  objects 
indistinctly;  we  cannot  sec  ali  the 
features  by  which  they  would  be  di<v- 
distinguished  from  nil  objects :  w-e  see 
them  confusedly  when  every  part  is  so 
blended  with  the  other  that  no  one 
feature  can  be  distinguished :  by  means 
of  great  distance  objects  become  in~ 
distinct;  trom  a  defect  in  sight  ob- 
jects become  more  confused. 

When  a  TOlnme  of  traveli  b  opened,  nothtof 
b  fonnd  but  cncb  pmenil  accovntt  u  le«T€  no 
ditUnct  Men  behind  them.  Joiixson. 

Re  that  enten  a  town  at  nlj;ht  and  narfeyii  It 
in  the  Borninpr,  then  ha«teiM  to  another  phioe, 
may  pltne  hlmetf  for  a  time  wUb  a  tuLtty 
chan|;e  of  vcenr  and  a  coi\fuaed  remembrance 
of  palaces  and  churche*.  Jor}(son. 

INDIVIDUAL,  IK  Particular. 

INDOLENT,  V,  Idle. 

INDOLENT,  SUPINE,  LISTLESS, 
CARELESS. 

INDOLENT,  V.  Idle,  lazy. 

SUPINE,  in  Latin  supinuSy  from 
super  above,  signifies  lying  on  one's 
back,  or  with  one's  face  upward,  which, 
as  it  is  the  action  of  a  lazy  or  idle  per- 
son, has  been  made  to  represent  the 
qualities  themselves. 

LISTLESS,  without  /iff,  in  German 
lust  desire,  sipiiBes  without  desire. 

CARELESS  signifies  without  care 
or  concern. 

These  terms  represent  a  diseased 
or  unnatural  state  of  the  mind,  when 
its  desires,  which  are  the  springs  of 
action,  arc  in  a  relaxed  and  torpid 
state,  so  as  to  prevent  the  necessary 
degree  of  exertion.  Indolence  has  a 
more  comprehensive  meaning  than 
supine,  and  this  signifies  more  than 
listleu  or  careless:  indolence  is  a 
general  mdispwuoii  oC  u  ^vcv^u  X!(^ 


eiert  either  his  fuiod  or  his  body ;  »- 
pineness  is  a  similar  indisposition  that 
sliows  itself  on  particmlar  occasioDs : 
there  is  a  corporeal  as  well  as  a  men- 
tal cause  for  ittdolence;  but  si^ia^ 
ness  lies  principally  in  the  mind  :  con 
pulent  and  large  made  people  are  act 
to  be  indolent ;  but  Umid  and  g^t 
dis|K)sitions  are  apt  to  he  supine.    As 
indolent  person  sets  all  labor,  both 
corporeal  and  mental,  at  a  distanos 
from  him ;  it  is  irksome  to  hhn :  i 
supine  person  objects  to  undertake  vr 
thm^  which   threatens  to    gfre  kia 
trouble:-  the  indolent  person  ii  sofcr 
a  permanency  ;  he  alvvays  seeks  to  bf 
waited  upon  rather  than  wait  oo  bisB- 
self ;  and  as  far  as  it  is  possible  lie  is 
glad  for  another  to  think  tor  him,ratber 
than  to  burden  himself  with  tkouglit: 
the  supine  person  is  so  only  in  ntf- 
ters  that  require  more  than  an  oidi- 
nary  portion  of  his  exertion;  be  wilt 
defer  such  business,  and  sacri6oe  hi 
interest  to  his  ease.      The  hideled 
and'fttpific  are  not,  however,  like  tke 
listleu,  expressly  without  desire:  n 
indolent  or  supine   man  has  dwR 
enough  to  enjoy  the  thing  whicb  is 
within  his  reach,  although  doC  alim 
sufhcieut  desire  to  surmoonl  the  avo^ 
sion  to  labor  in  trying  to  obtain  it; 
the  listless  man,  on  the  contnry,  is 
altogetlier  w  ithout  the  desire,  and  ii  is 
fact  in  a  state  of  moral  torpor,  wbidi 
is  however  but  a  temporary  or  paitiil 
state  arising  from  particular  arcon- 
stances;    after    the   mind  has  htta 
wrought  up  to  the   highest  pitcb|ic 
will  sometimes  sink  into  the  state  of 
relaxation  in  which   it  ceases  to  km 
apparently  any  active  principle  viAb 
itself.     Indolence  is  a  habit  of  *^^ 
body  and  mind ;  tiipiiiencss  is 
times  only  a  mode  of  inactioD 
out  of  a  particular  frame  tf 
listlessneu  is  only  a  certain  fnsmd 
mind  :  an  active  person  may  la■^ 
times  be  supine  in  setting  about  a  kv- 
ness  which  runs  counter  to  lusfti^ 
ings;  a  Vutless  person,  on  thsiltkr 
hand,  if  he  be  habit ually  so,  will  acvtf 
be  active  in  any  thing,  be^ose  ke  «iO 
hsive  no  impulse  to  action. 

Carelessness  expresses  less  tku  >? 
of  the  above ;  for  though  a  man  vk 
is  indolent, supine,  and  listiess,nm» 
rallv  careless,  yet  c^rekssmess  isp^ 
Y«d^  applicable  to  such  as  bars  9 
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*a>UBITABLE. 

ve  disease  of  mind  or  body. 
rtf  person  is  neither  R?erse 
thouf^bt  nor  devoid  of  de- 
ants  in  reality  that  care  ur 
lich  is  requisite  for  his  state 
)n.  CareUuneu  is  rather 
the  understanding,  or  of  the 
ban  the  will;  since  the 
told  care^  be  concerned  for, 
d  about  things,  if  he  could 
to  reflect  on  their  import- 
be  did  not  for  a  time  forget 

ra  oMfe  refln'd  but  noC  more  wiie, 
ihtltmce  fabulont  UMpect, 
ftbeliood  in  a  loinp  reject ; 
to  louti  what  may  be  knova, 
md  that  igMnoM  to  ovb. 

JlCllVKf. 

B^ttl  tempen  are  we  frain*d. 
Nil,  aupine  wHh  eaie  aad  falnesv, 

Rowr. 

ki,  and  !itov  tbe  rooming  break*, 
«n  lUtlen  to  appear.      Dsroair. 

her  bj  joint  commlftlon  rule*, 
irt«  aad  popular  deeeiu, 
bad,  uathlokiBg  nortal  cheatM. 

PoxrRKT. 


kOLEa 


UNQUESTION- 


[NDISPCTTABLE,  UNDK- 
fi,  INCONTROVERTIBLE, 
tAGABLE. 

[TABLE  signifies  admit- 
doubt  (v.  Doubt);  UN- 
MABLE,  admitting  of  no 
h  Doubt)',  INDISPirr. 
mittiog  of  no  dispute  (v. 
vert) ;  UNDENIABLE, 
\    denied    (r.     To    denu^ 

:nconirovertible, 

controverted  (v.  To  con-- 
IRREFRAGABLE,  from 
areak,  signifies  not  to  be 
Btroyed,  or  done  away. 
1  opposed  to  uncertainty ; 

not  imply  absolute  cer- 
hey  all  express  the  strong 
of  a  persou^s  mind  rather 
solute  nature  of  the  thing : 

is  supported  by  such  eri- 
mits  of  no  kind  of  doubt,  it 
\dubiiable ;  when  the  truth 
on  rests  on  the  authority  of 
se  character  for  integrity 
ipeached,  it  is  termed  un- 
!  authority;  when  a  thing 
to  exist  on  the  evidence  of 
s  senses,  it  is  termed  un- 
rhen  a  sentiment  has  aU 
leld  as  either  true  or  false, 
puta,  it  is  ttrmtd  indi^ut* 
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able;  when  arguments  ha?e  never 
been  controyerted,  they  are  termed  in- 
cantrovertible ;  and  when  they  have 
never  been  satis&cbrily  answered, 
they  are  termed  irrefragable, 

A  foil  or  a  thin  hoait  will  indubttabtp  ex- 
pre*  tbe  Mue  of  a  majority.       HAwanwoBru. 

Fnm  theMMfKeiFCIojitfSledocineotianddlc- 
ttite«  of  the  law  of  aatnre,  I  •hall  erlnce  the  ob« 
llgatkm  Ijlnf  apoa  evety  ana  to  Aow  patknde. 


Troth,  kMiwfBfr  the  indUputnblB  elaln  ibe 
hat  to  mil  that  b  called  mtoo,  thinks  It  below 
hitr  to  atk  (hat  ■pon  coarteqr  In  which  die  caa 
plead  a  propertj.  Som. 

So  undtnUMt  b  the  troth  of  thli  (?te.  the 
bardneM  of  oar  dutj),  thU  the  Meoe  ofrirtaeli 
laid  io  onraatand  aveneneMtotblDKi  excellent. 

Sooth. 
Our  dbtfaMlkNi  niOTt  reit  apoo  a  rteadj  ad- 
hireor  e  to  the  iHfntroverHH$  rain  of  riitae. 

Bi.Ain. 


Thiw  h  BOW  who  walk*  to  laialy;  aad  Bfo« 
fQeh  irre/ragmUe  poaadi  of  pradiace,  as  he  who 
h  relisiouf.  Sovm. 

TO  INDUB,  V.  To  invest, 

TO  INDUCE,  V.  ToactutUe. 

TO  iNDDCEy  V.  To  encouTogef 
animaie. 

TO  INDULGE,  V.  Tofoster. 
TO  INDULGE,  V.  To  gratify* 

INDULGENT,  FOND. 

INDULGENT,  v,  TograHfy. 

FOND,  r.  Amorous, 

Indulgence  lies  more  in  fbrbearinf; 
from  the  exercise  of  authority ;  fond* 
ness  in  the  outward  behaviour  and  en- 
dearments :  they  may  both  arise  firom 
an  excess  of  kindness  orlo?e;  but  the 
former  is  of  a  less  objectionable  cha* 
racter  than  the  latter.  Indulgence 
may  be  sometimes  wrong;  but ybncl- 
neu  is  seldom  right:  an  indulgent 
parent  is  seldom  a  prudent  parent; 
but  a  fond  parent  does  not  rise  above 
a  fool :  all  who  have  the  care  of  young 
people  should  occasionally  relax  from 
the  strictness  of  the  disciplinarian, 
and  show  an  indulgence  where  a  suit- 
able opportunity  offers ;  a  fond  mother 
takes  away  from  the  value  of  tn« 
dulgences  by  an  invariable  compliance 
with  the  humors  of  her  children  : 
however,  when  applied  eeneraily  or 
abstractedly,  they  are  both  taken  in  a 
good  sense. 

CM  chMi  thro*  all  craMloa  fiveaiWa  tai» 
Saflleleat  aniha  oC  «a  iadiil|iafc«te4.  li«wii% 

8Q8 
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INFAMOUS. 


IMFAMT. 


WMIe,  for  a  wbile  hhjbnd  patcnal  etre^ 
FeMti  M  with  er'iy  joj  oar  Kate  eaa  tear. 

INDUSTRIOUS,  v.  AcHve. 
INKFFABLE,  v.  Unspeakable. 

INEPF^tCTUAL,  V.  ^WI. 

INEQUALITY,  V.  Disparity. 

INERT,  V.  Inactive. 

INEXORABLE,  V.  Implacable. 

INEXPRESSIBLE,  V.  Uhspeah' 
able. 

INFAMOUS,  SCANDALOUS. 

INFAMOUS,  like  in/amy  (v.  In- 
famy),  is  applied  to  both  persons  and 
things;  SCANDALOUS,  only  to 
things :  a  character  is  infamoui,  or  a 
transaction  is  infamous ;  "but  a  trans- 
action only  is  icandaUmt,  The  tV 
fanums  and  tcandalous  are  both  said  of 
that  which  is  calculated  to  excite  great 
displeasure  in  the  minds  of  all  who 
hear  it,  and  to  degrade  the  offenders  in 
the  general  estimation;  but  the  m« 
famoui  seems  to  be  that  which  pro- 
duces greater  publicity,  and  more  ge- 
neral reprehension,  than  the  scandal' 
Ota,  consequently  is  that  which  is 
more    serious    in  its  nature,   and    a 

Sreater  violation  of  good  morals, 
lany  of  the  leaders  in  the  French 
revolution  have  rendered  themselves 
infamoushy  their  violence,  their  rapine, 
and  their  murders;  the  trick  which 
was  played  upon  the  subscribers  to 
the  oouth  Sea  Company  was  a  scat^ 
daUmt  fraud. 

Ttere  it  no  criaae  more  in/kmoiti  than  tte 
Vtolation  of  truth.  Johmsom. 

It  it  a  f  eiy  irreat,  Iboof  h  tad  and  teandalom 
troth,  that  rich  men  are  esteemed  and  hoooared, 
while  the  vayt  bj  which  they  grow  rich  are  ab- 
■omd>  South* 

INFAMY,    IGNOMlNYi   OPPRO- 
BRIUM. 

INFAMY  is  tlie  opposite  to  good 
Jitme  ;  it  consists  in  an  evil  report. 

IGNOMINY,  from  nomen  a  name, 
signifies  an  ill  name,  a  stained  name. 

OPPROBHIUM,  a  Latin  woid, 
compounded  of  op  or  06  and  probrum^ 
signifies  the  highest  degree  of  reproach 
or  stain. 

The  idea  of  discredit  or  disgrace  in 
the  highest  possible  degree  is  common 
to  all  these  terms :  but  tn/Smry  is  that 
which  sttachMBon  to  tbt  thing  tluui 


to  the  person;  ignamitn^  is  throwa 
upon  the  persoD ;  and  opnrohrmm  k 
thrown  upon  the  agent  rmtnerthan  tte 
action. 

The  nt/Smnr  camea  either  die  penoB 
or  thing  to  be  ill  spoken  of  l;^  all; 
abhorrraoe  of  both  is  cxptmBsrfhy 
every    mouth,     and    the   ill  rapoit 
sprMda  from  mouth  to  month:  igHh 
miny  causes  the  name  and  the  panoi 
to  be  held  in  contempt;  itbeeoBH 
debased  in  the  ejea  of  othen :  cpfn- 
brium  caoses  the  person  to  be  ipolna 
of  in  severe  terms  of  reproacb,  nd  ts 
be  shunned  as  something   poflMiL 
The  infaa^  of  a  traitoroos  praoMfag 
is  increased  by  the  additicm  of  iapp 
titude ;  the  ignominy  of  a  pahUc  ps- 
nishment  is  increased  bj  die  wicnd- 
ness  of  the  offender ;  tlie  opfninm 
sometimes    frdls  upon  the  mnocest, 
when  circiunstances  seem  to  coDfiot 
them  of  guilt. 

In/aiHy  is  bestowed  bj  the  psljlic 
voice;  it  does  not  belong  to  one  mttn 
or  one  age,  but  to  every  ags:  tki 
infamy  of  a  base  transaction, » tte 
oiassacre  of  the  Danes  in  En^ind, « 
of  the  Hngonots  in  France,  niB  W 
handed  down  to  the  latest  portcritf. 
Ignominy  is  brousht  on  a  penon  by 
the  act  of  the  magistrate :  tne  pdb&c 
sentence  of  the  law,  and  the  innCMi 
of  that  sentence  exposes  the  nam  iv 
public  scorn ;  the  ^^nomtajf,  howcMT) 
seldom  extends  beyond  the  indiviWi 
who  are  immediately  conoenied  m  it: 
every  honest  man,  however  bahli 
his  station  and  narrow  his  ipWwy 
would  fain  preserve  his  name  £«■ 
being  branded  with  the  ^aoaiMy  of  ka 
having  suffered  himself^  or  any  of  b 
family,  death  bv  the  gallows,  lit 
opprobrium  is  the  judgement  pMHi 
by  the  public;  it  is  more  ailcBi  tfd 
even  more  confined  than  the  ts/hy 
and  the  ignominy ;  individoals  are  i^ 
posed  to  it  Hcconling  to  the  natttt  if 
the  imputations  under  which  they  fe: 
every  good  man  would  be  anxiaBsli 
escape  the  opprobrium  of  having  fs^ 
feited  his  integrity. 

Thf  Am  otiti/mmff  thai  h  Ukriy  !•&>■* 
tlwlot  of  neh  Iwlhldiial  la  p«Mic«alib*^ 
iDdecd. 


For  rtKHth  fnm  tratk  divided,  ud  ftwM 
IlUodftUa  BoagliC  aerilB  tat  dkpcBlK^ 


INFLUENCE. 


INFORSr. 
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iMii^  vKk  Ml  nbt  «f  ricbteowMM 
»  florcHAftomUi  fatted  tiskft. 

BIntov. 

TINB,  t/.  Childish. 

UATioNy    V.   IntoxiccLtioju 

noNf  v.  ContagioTu 

XNCB,  V.  Conclusion. 

lOR,  t;.  Second. 

lOR,  v.  Subject. 

BLiTY,  r.  Unbelief. 

[TE,  V.  Boundless. 

Ui  V.  Weak. 

M ITY,  v.  Debility. 

BZf  CE,  t;.  Credit. 

rLUENCBy  AUTHORITY, 
JCBNDANCY,    SWAY. 

LUENCE,  T?.  Crc(ii7. 
HORITY,  in  Latin  auctorUas, 
mctor   the    author  or    prime 
9f  a  thingy  signifies  that  power 
A  vested  in  the  prime  mover. 
ENDANCY,  from  ascetid,  sig- 
avingthe  upper  hand. 
lYy  like  our  word  swing  and 
man  schweben,  comes  from  the 
V  za  to  move. 

B  terms  imply  power,  under 
it  circumstances:  influence  is 
ler  unconnected  with  any  right 
rt;  authority  includes  tlie  idea 
t  necessarily :  superiority  of 
;alent,  or  property,  personal  at- 
Dt,    and  a  variety  of  circum- 

give  influence;  it  commonly 
persua&ion,  and  employs  en- 
manuers,  so  as  to  determine  in 
f  what  is  proposed :  superior 
ly  age,  office,  and  relation,  give 
ty ;  it  determines  of  itselr,  it 
s  no  collateral  aid :  caund- 
)d  aoay  are  modes  of  influence, 
g  only  in  degree ;  they  both 
an  excessive  and  improper  de- 
'  influence  over  the  mind,  inde- 
t  of  reason :  the  former  is,  how- 
lore  gradual  in  its  process,  and 
lently  more  confirmed  in  its 
;  the  latter  may  l^e  only  tempo- 
lUt  may  be  more  violent.  A 
employs  many  arts,  and  for  a 
>f  time,  to  gain  the  ascendancy  ; 

exerts  a  sway  by  a  violent 
of  power.  It  is  of  great  im- 
•  for  those  who  have  ittflutmcCf 


to  coDdoct  themselves  consistentlj 
with  their  rank  and  station ',  men  are 
apt  to  legard  the  warnings  and  ad- 
monitions of  a  true  friend  as  an  odious 
assumption  of  authority^  while  tbej 
voluntarily  give « themselves  up  to  the 
ascendancy  which  their  valet  or  their 
mistress  has  gained  over  them,  and 
who  exert  the  most  unwarrantable 
sway  to  serve  their  own  interested  and 
viaous  purposes. 

Influence  and  ascendancy  are  said 
likewise  of  things  as  well  as  persons : 
true  religion  will  have  an  iiifluence  not 
only  on  the  outward  conduct  of  a  man, 
but  the  inward  a£Fections  of  his  heart; 
and  that  man  is  truly  happy  in  whose 
mind  it  has  the  oMctndancy  over  every 
other  principle. 

Tke  Aufhiaiee  of  Fmaes  is  a  np«bUek  fa 
•qoalloawar. 


■oldfan  fTDwi  pcrnkioM  to  tbair 


Vruee,  rfnce  her  levolotloii,  ta  uader  tke 
away  of  a  net,  whoM  faadon,  at  oae  atroke, 
have  deaaolbhed  tlie  whole  hodj   of  Jarhpra- 

Boaoi. 


If  Toa  allow  any  pairioa,  oten  though  It  he 
etteened  teooeeat,  to  aeqaiie  aa  abaoluto  ms* 
temima^jtmx  laward  peace  will  be  lapalred. 

B&Aia. 

TO  INFORM,  MAKE  KNOWN, 
ACQU  A 1  NT,     APPR I ZE. 

The  idea  of  bringing  to  the  know- 
ledge of  one  or  more  persons  is  com- 
mon to  all  these  terms.  INFORM, 
from  the  Latin  informo  to  fashion 
the  mind,  comprehends  this  general 
idea  only,  without  the  addition  of  any 
collateral  idea;  it  is  therefore  th!e 
generic  term,  and  the  rest  specific: 
to  inform  is  to  communicate  what 
has  lately  happened,  or  the  contrary  ; 
but  to  MAKE  KNOWN  is  to  bring 
to  light  what  has  long  been  known 
and  purposely  concealed  :  to  inform 
is  to  directly  or  indirectly  communi- 
cate to  one  or  many ;  to  make  known 
is  mostly  to  communicate  indirectly 
to  many :  one  informs  the  public  of 
one's  intentions,  by  means  of  an  ad- 
vertisement in  one's  own  name  ;  one 
makes  known  a  fact  through  a  cir- 
cuitous channel,  and  without  any 
name.  To  inform  may  be  either  a 
personal  address  or  otherwise  \  to 
ACQUAINT  and  APPRIZE  are  im- 
mediate  and  personal  comraunicatioae. 
One  ii^oniu  the  ((OfenuiMot,  or  aoy 
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INFORM. 


INFORMANT. 


pablic  body,  or  one  trt/brtni  one'ii 
niends;  one  aeguaints  or  apprizet 
only  one's  friends,  or  particular  indivi- 
duals :  one  is  informed  of  that  which 
either  concerns  the  informant,  or  the 
person  informed;  one  acquaints  a  per- 
son with, or  apprizes  him  of  soch  thiiij^s 
as  peculiarly  concern  himself,  but  the 
atter  in  more  specific  circumstances 
than  the  fonner :  one  informs  a  corres- 
pondent by  letter  of  the  day  on  which 
tie  may  expect  to  receive  his  order,  or 
of  one's  own  wishes  with  regard  to  an 
order;  one  acquaints  a  father  with  all 
the  circumstaiKres  that  respect  his 
son's  conduct :  one  ap/iri^ei  a  friend  of 
a  bequest  that  has  been  made  to  him  ; 
one  informs  the  magistrate  of  any  ir^ 
regularity  that  passes ;  one  acquaints 
the  master  of  a  fiimily  with  the  mis- 
conduct of  his  servants  :  one  apprizes 
a  person  of  the  time  when  he  will  be 
obliged  to  appear, 

Religioo  ir{fomu  in  that  misery  and  hln  w«re 
produced  (oKctbtfr.  Jokksox. 

Bat  fool*,  to  talkinfr  e?er  prone, 

Aretnre  to  make  their  folliM  known.         Gay. 

If  anj  man  lives  nniler  n  miniBtcr  that  doth 
not  act  occordins  to  the  nikra  of  th«  fmapel,  it 
la  hii  own  faolt  ia  that  be  doth  not  aequaint  the 
blibop  with  It.  Bevkbidgb. 

Yoo  kcow,  without  ni>  te11iu|:  70a,  with  what 
seal  I  have  rccommnitded  you  to  C'vntir,  although 
70a  majT  B(>t  be  apprized  that  I  have  t'rrquenllj 
«rttt«B  to  him  upon  that  KUlut«<* 

MeuiotuV  Lettebo  of  Cicebo. 

TO  INFORM,  INSTRUCT, 

TEACH. 

The  communication  of  knowledge 
in  general  is  the  common  idea  by 
which  these  words  are  connected  with 
each  other.  INFORM  is  liere,  as  in 
the  preceding  article  (i?.  To  irform, 
make  known),  the  general  term ;  the 
other  two  are  specific  terms.  To  in'- 
form  is  the  act  of  persuns  in  all  con- 
ditions ;  to  INSTRUCT  and  TEACH 
arc  the  acts  of  superiors,  either  on 
one  ground  or  another :  one  informs 
by  virtue  of  an  accidental  superiority 
or  priority  of  knowledge ;  one  in- 
structs by  virtue  of  superior  know- 
ledge or  superior  station ;  one  teaches 
by  virtue  of  superior  knowledge,  rather 
than  of  station :  diplomatic  agents 
inform  their  governments  of  the  poli- 
tical transactions  in  which  they  nave 
been  couccmed  ;  government  instructs 
its  different  functionaries  and  of&cerg 
in  regard  to  their  mode  of  proceeding ; 


professors  and  preceptors  leidb  thou 
who  attend  the  public  school  to  leen. 

To  inform  is  applicable  lo  miitten 
of  general  interest ;   wa  may  imfbrm 
ounelves  or  others   on   every  thiB| 
which  is  a  subject  of  inquiry  or  cori* 
osity ;  and  the  iR/tmna^ioji  senres  eiiker 
to  amuse  or  to  improve  the  miod: 
to  instruct  is  applicable  to  matten  ol' 
serious  concern,  or  that  which  is  piae- 
tically  useful ;  it  serves  to  set  as  rigfae 
in  the  path  of  life ;    the   parent  a- 
ttructs  the  child  in  the  course  of  coo- 
duct  he  should  pursue  ;  a  good  dsU 
profits  by  the  instruction  of  a  poi 
parent  to  make  him  wiser  and  bettir 
for  the  time  to  come :  to  teeek  r^ 
spects  matters  of  art    and  ideaoii 
the  learner  depends  upon  the  ttccker 
for  the  formation  of  his  mind,  ind 
the  establishment  of  his  principlflf. 
Every  one  ought  to  be  properij  u- 
formed  before  he  pretends  to  pn  as 
opinion  ;  the  young  and  inespenond 
must  be  instructed  before  they  ess 
act ;  the  ignorant  must  be  tavgkt^  m 
order  to  guard   them   agiinst  error. 
Truth  and  sincerity   are  all  thsi  ii 
necessary  for  an  informant ;  iQenefsl 
experience  and  a  perfect  knowicd|e  ci 
the  subject  in  question  are.reauisiie 
for  the  instructor ;  fundamental  rao«> 
ledge  is  re<juisite  for  a  teacher.  Those 
who  give  tuformation    upon  the  so- 
thority  of  others  are  liable  to  nusJesd; 
those  who  instruct  others  in  doiog 
that  which  is  bad,  scandalously  abofc 
the  authority  that  is  reposed  in  them; 
those  who  pretend  to  teach  what  xhn 
themselves  do  not  understand,  wosA 
betray  their  ignorance  sooner  or  later. 

To  inform  and  to  teach  are  M* 
ployed  for  things  as  well  as  peisooi; 
to  instruct  only  for  persons:  boob 
and  reading  inform  the  mind ;  bistoi; 
or  experience  leaches  mankind. 


While  w«  oalj  detln  in  have  oar 
it\formed,  we  aie  moat  delicMcd  wMk  Oepiiii- 
eat  diction.  Jibhi- 

Not  Thraclan  Orpbeoa  ahovld  CniMenid  mk|^s 
Nor  LloB»,  crowned  with  never  fadloir  bij*: 
ThottKh  each  Ui  heavenly  parent  ihe«ld  lB»fhi, 
The  Maae  ingtrmel  tba  voice,  aod  Pb«b«ttM 
the  Ijre.  Dnm>- 

He  that  CodicAe*  w  bbj  tblac  wblcb  vc  laew 
not  brfore  b  uadoBbtedljr  lo  be  revcnnerd  «> 
matter. 


INrORMAMT,    INFORM  BR. 

TuESE  two  epithets,  from  the  vtrb 
to  inform^  haTe  aoqaixed  by  thnr  ap- 


INFORMATION. 
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ion  «n  important  distinctiun. 
INFORMANT  being  he  who 
as  for  the  benefit  of  others,  and 
MFORMER  to  the  molestotion 
en.  What  the  informant  com- 
aitea  if  for  the  benefit  of  the  in- 
laly  and  what  the  informer  com- 
:ates  is  for  the  benefit  of  the 
I.  The  informant  is  thanked  for 
rilitj  in  makinfi;  the  communica- 
the  informer  undergoes  a  great 
f  odium,  but  is  thanked  by  no  one, 
ven  by  those  who  employ  him. 
lay  all  be  informantt  in  our  turn, 
know  of  any  thing  of  which  ani>- 
nay  be  informed ;  but  none  are 
nert  who  do  not  inform  against 
ansgressors  of  any  law. 

7  ■gtnber  of  Mcietj  fhrls  ami  acknow- 
tke  wcrvdty  of  rtrtortinc  criinei,  jet 
•ajr  decree  of  virtue  or  rqiucatloa  h 
■care  aa  inftrmer  from  public  liatred. 

JOIIKbON. 

(«!■  our  Artb(*s  in/ormmnO,  but  at  the 
law  be  deelanfd  jou  (Ifodrarth)  were  as 
portrait  painter  a^  Vandyke.  PrLKiMsroM. 

RMATIONy     INTELLIGKNCE, 
NOTICE,    ADVICE. 

FOR*\UTION  (v.  To  inform) 
iC9  the  thing  of  which  one  is  in- 
d:  INTjELLIGENCE,  from 
atin  inte/Uf;o  to  understand,  sig- 

that  bv  which  one  is  made  to 
«tnnd  :  \^OTICE,  from  the  Latin 
a,  is  that  whicli  brings  to  the 
ledge:  AD  VIC  K  (v.  Advice) 
ies  that  which  is  made  known. 
I  terms  come  very  near  to  eacli 
in  signification,  but  ditl'cr  in  ap- 
.ion  :  information  is  the  most 
al  and  indetiuite  uf  all;  the  three 
s  are  but  modes  ui  information, 
ever  is  comrauniciited  to  us  is 
nation,  be  it  public  or  private, 

or  concealed ;  notice^  intelti- 
!y  and  advice  are  mostly  public, 
articularly  the  former.  Inform^ 
end  notice  may  bectMnnuinicatcd 
)rd  of  mouili  or  by  writing;  in- 
tnce  is  mostly  communicated  by 
Igor  printing;  advica  are  mostly 
by  letter :  tliu  information  is 
y  an  informal  mode  of  communi- 
1 ;  the  notice,  intelligence,  and 
f,  are  mostly  formal  communi- 
19.  A  servant  ^ives  liis  master 
naiion,  or  one  friend  sends  aiio- 
information  from  the  country ; 


magistrates  or  officers  give  notice  of 
such  things  as  concern  the  public  to 
know  and  to  observe  -,  spies  sive  in-- 
tclligence  of  all  that  passes  under  their 
notice ;  or  intelligence  is  given  in  the 
public  prints  of  all  that  posses  worthr 
of  notice :  a  military  commander  sen((s 
advice  to  his  government  of  the  opera- 
tions which  are  going  forward  under 
his  direction ;  or  one  merchant  gives 
advice  to  another  of  the  state  of  the 
market. 

Information,  as  calculated  to  in- 
fluence, ought  to  be  correct:  those 
who  are  too  eager  to  know  what  is 
passing,  are  often  misled  by  false  ta- 
f or  mat  ion.  Notice,  as  it  serves  either 
to  warn  or  direct,  ouglit  to  be  timely, 
no  law  of  general  interest  is  carried 
into  effect  without  giving  timely  notice. 
Intelligence,  as  the  first  intimation  of 
an  interesting  event,  ought  to  be  early; 
advices,  as  entering  into  the  detad, 
ought  to  be  clear  and  particular; 
official  advices  often  arrive  to  contra- 
dict non-officiul  intelligence. 

Information  and  intelligence^  wheu 
applied  as  cliaracteristics  of  men,  have 
a  farther  distinction :  the  man  of  tV 
formation  is  so  denominated  only  on 
account  of  his  knowledge ;  but  a  man 
of  intelligence  is  so  denominated  on 
account  of  his  understanding  as  well 
as  experience  and  information.  It  is 
not  possible  to  be  intelligent  without 
information ;  but  we  may  be  well  //i- 
formed  without  being  remarkable  for 
intelligence :  a  man  of  information 
may  be  an  agreeable  companion,  and 
fitted  to  maintain  amversation;  but 
an  intelligent  man  will  be  an  instruc- 
tive companion,  and  most  fitted  for 
amducting  business. 

Tbere,  eenterliiK  In  a  focM  round  aod  neat. 
Let  all  jour  ra)i  of  if\farmaH0H  meet. 

Cownn. 

Mj  Hon,  whoie  jivt  are  at  all  boun  open  to 
tnlelllgencr^  h\(ormn  me  tliat  there  ate  a  few 
enonnoui  veapoui  icill  id  bei-if .  Smuu 


At  bk  jean 
Dealb  glfe*  short  notice. 


TaosiMir. 


As  be  wai  dictallox  to  h',»  hearvra  irtth  (leat 
authorltj,  there  came  In  a  |»*utleuwo  (torn  Gar* 
rawaj\  who  told  ua  that  there  ware  aeraral 
krtim  froon  Franee  jwt  comr*  In,  with  mitiee 
thit  the  klaf  was  lu  good  health.  Aomioii. 

INFORMBR,  V.  Informant. 
iXFRACTioN,  V.  Infringement. 
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INGENUOUS. 


TO  INFRINGE,  V,  To  encrooctu 

TO   INPRINGR,   VIOLATBy 
TRANSGRKSS. 

INFRINGE,  from  frango  to  break, 
■ignifies  to  breuk  into. 

VIOLATE,  from  the  I^tin  vU  force, 
signifies  to  use  force  tovrards. 

TRANSGRESS,  from  *roii«  and 
gredior,  signifies  to  go  beyond,  or  far- 
ther than  we  ought. 

The  civil  and  moral  laws  are  in- 
fringed by  tho&e  who  act  in  opposi- 
tion to  tiiem:  treaties  and  engage- 
ments are  violated  by  those  who  do 
not  hold  them  sacnxl :  the  bounds 
ivhich  are  prescribed  by  the  moral  law 
are  trantgressed  by  those  who  are 
guilty  of  any  excess.  It  is  the  busi- 
ness of  eovernmeut  to  see  that  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  individuals  or 
particular  bodies  be  not  infringed: 
policy  but  too  frequently  runs  counter 
to  cijuity ;  where  the  particular  inter- 
ests of  princes  are  more  regarded  than 
the  dictates  of  conscience;  treaties 
and  compacts  are  first  violated  and 
tlien  justified  :  the  passions,  when  nut 
kept  under  proper  control,  will  ever 
hurry  men  on  to  transgrest  the  limits 
of  right  reason. 

I  hold  Mmdthip  to  be  a  very  holj  lM|pie,ud 
BO  lew  tkaa  a  placle  to  Utfringe  it.        Howbu 

No  rUiated  leafmea  with  nhvp  ramone, 
Shall  itlag  the  comcloot  f  letor.       Sohbbviuv. 

Why  haft  then,  Sataa,  broke  the  homnik  pre- 

■erih'd 
To  thj  tramgreuioM  9  MitTOii. 

INFRINr.KMKNT,    INFRACTION. 

INFRINGEMENT  and  INFRAC- 
TION,  which  are  both  derived  from 
the  Latin  verb  infringo  or  frango  (p. 
To  infringe)^  are  cmploved  according 
to  the  ditVerent  scnse;>  of  the  verb  i;»- 
fringc :  the  former  boin^  applied  to 
the  rights  of  individuals,  either  in  their 
domestic  or  public  capacity  ;  and  the 
latter  rather  to  nalioual  transactions. 
Politeness,  which  teaches  us  what  is 
due  to  every  man  in  the  smallest  con- 
cerns, considers  any  unasked  for  in- 
terference in  the  private  affairs  of  ano- 
ther as  an  infringement.  Equity,  which 
enjoins  on  nations  as  well  as  indi- 
viduals, an  attentive  consideration  to 
the  interests  of  the  whole,  forbids  the 
•if/roctton  oC  a  txeat^  Va  wo:]  csbaa% 


We  ate  with  Oraaica  (er 
eloa),  that  *•  It  la  fit  tkat  aach  cma  fii/Mip- 
memU  of  the  aianl  Uv  (aa  pankUr)  ibiMU 
h«  ponhhed  with  death."  MiOBam. 

No  people  can  wtthovt  the  i«(/hecfliietf  *• 
utfoaal  loafM  of  aaelal  betesa,  lacte  Am 
pvactkea  hi  aaothcr  denlBhHi  wfakh  thty  viaH 
tlMimatlna  pealah  tmtktHtmu.  Jaaane. 

TO  INPI73B,  V.  To  implant. 
iNOBNious,  V.  Ingenuous. 

INGBNUITT,   WIT. 

INOENUITYy  9.  Jfi^eMHtt 
Wrr,  firom  the  Gennan  wuhm  to 
know,  signifies  knowledge  or  aDd» 
•tandtng. 

Both  these  terms  imj^  acnteKB 
of  understanding  and  chmr  moidy  is 
the  mode  of  disnlajin^  thenfelm. 
Ingenuity  compreliends  inTentioi;  nl 
compreh^ds  knowledge.    One  is  n- 
genious   in  matters  either  of  nt  or 
science ;  one  is  witty  only  in  mttm 
of  sentiment :  things  may»  thenfiif^ 
be  ingeniou$f   but  not  wiity;  siNj^ 
but  not  ingenious ;  or  both  witty  and 
tngentcNCf.    A  mechanical  invwni, 
or  any  ordinary  cootriTaace^  is  i»gh 
nious,  but  not  witty  ;  an  UigfMifm, 
not  a  witt^  solution  of  a  diffioott^f ;  t 
flash  of  vi/,  not  a  flash  of  ingemiy; 
a  witty  humour,  a  witty  conversatioo; 
not  an  ingenious  humour  or  ooorens- 
tion :  on  the  other  hand,  a  conceit  is 
ingenious,  as  it  is  the  fruit  of  ooe*t 
own  mind ;  it  is  witty,  as  it  cootaiBi 
point,  and  strikes  on  the  understand- 
ing of  others. 

Men  wen  formerly  warn  ever  fo  rylaliai  ^ 
the  caodoor,  oanae,  and  iNfnnilrjf  of  Iheii  «to 
had  the  right  oe  their  aide,  AaiHa- 

When  I  broke  looi«  from  that  fieat  hUjfi 
wrlten,  who  have  eeaplojed  their  wts  aad  pa*li 
propagaUac  vice  eed  Imllgloa,  I  did  ait  fa^ 
tlon  but  I  ahoeld  he  treated  aa  as  odd  kkirf 
fellow.  Amms. 

INGENUOUS,  V.  RranL 

INGENUOUS,    INGBNIODS. 

It  would  not  have  been  necesstf? 
to  point  out  the  distinction  betveen 
these  two  words,  if  they  had  not  bctn 
confounded  in  writing,  as  well  as  is 
speaking.  INGENUOUS,  in  Latin 
t /igenuus, and  INGKNIOUS,  iaLano 
ingcniosus,  are,  either  immediatelf  ff 
remotely*  both  derived  from  ingig*^ 
to  be  inborn ;  but  the  former  respect 
>3^^^swdanok  of  the  ttation  and  cook- 


INHERENT. 


INHERENT. 
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)bleness  of  the  character  which 
11 :  the  latter  respects  the  ce- 

irental  powers  which  are  in- 
Truth  is  coupled  with  freedom 
litv  of  hirth ;  the  ingenuous, 
«,  bespeaks  the  inboni  freedom, 
»^ng  the  noblest  right,  aiid 
igthe  noblest  impulse,  of  human 

namely,  that  of  speaking  the 
genius  is  altogether  a  natural 
lenty  that  is  bom  with  us,  in- 
mt  of  external  circumstances ; 
imiofu  man,  therefore,  displays 
'ers  as  occasion  may  offer.  We 
«  ingenuous  character,  on  ac- 
if  the  qualities  of  his  heart;  we 
the  ingenious  man  on  account 
endowments  of  his  mind.  One 
mums  as  a  man ;  one  is  ingeni- 
in  author :  a  man  confesiscs  an 
ingenuously  ;  he  defends  it  in- 

m  the  ingBHtuui  pltabkvni  io  Tfrtn- 
Mh  which  It  in  joutk,  to  the  ooaflrmrd 
'  la  •■  •Id  daner.  South. 

M  to  their  rain,  erary  wgB 

1  tka  aits  aid  loalniBBests  of  race. 

Waixxk. 

IITGRAFT,  V.  To  implant. 

INGRATIATE,    V.   To   insl- 

INGULF,  V.  To  absorb. 
INHABIT,  V.  To  abide. 

{RENT,  INBRED,  INBORN, 

INNATE. 

INHERENT,  from  /utro  to 
denotes  a  permanent  quality  or 
ty,  as  opposed  to  that  which 
entitious  and  transitory.  IN- 
)  denotes  that  property  which  is 
1  principally  from  habit  or  by  a 
1  process,  as  opposed  to  the  one 
eel  by  actual  etlbrts  ■  I N  fi( JiiN 
s  that  which  is  purely  natural, 
osition  to  the  artiticiai.  Inhe- 
I  in  its  sense  the  most  general ; 
lat  is  inbred  and  inborn  is  natu- 
nherent ;  but  all  is  not  inbred 
.bom  which  is  inherent.  Inani- 
objects  have  inherent  proper- 
bnt  the  inbrtd  and  inborn  exist 
n  that  which  receives  life;  so- 
is  an  inherent,  but  not  :iii  m- 
•r  inborn,  properly  of  niattci* :  a 
f  truth  is  an  inborn  property  of 
imao  mind;  it  is  oonsequentlj 


inherent,  in  as  much  as  nothing  cm 
totally  destroy  it.  That  which  is  in^ 
bred  is  bred  or  nurtured  in  us  from 
our  birth ;  that  which  is  inborn  is 
simply  bom  in  us :  a  property  may 
be  inborn,  but  not  inbred;  it  cannot, 
however,  be  inbred  and  not  inboni. 
Habits  which  are  ingrafted  into  the 
natural  disposition  are  properly  t«* 
bred  ;  whence  the  vulgar  proverb  that 
''  what  is  bred  in  the  bone  will  never 
be  out  of  the  flesh ;''  to  denote  the 
influence  which  parents  have  on  the 
characters  of  their  children,  both  phy- 
sically and  morally.  Pn»pensities,  on 
the  other  hand,  which  are  totally  in- 
dependent of  education  or  external 
circumstances,  are  properly  inborn^ 
as  an  inborn  love  of  freedom ;  hence, 
likewibe,  the  properties  of  animals  are 
inbred  in  them,  is  as  much  as  thej 
are  derived  through  the  medium  of  tM 
breed  of  which  the  parent  partakes. 

Inborn  and  INNATE,  from  the 
Latin  ntUus  born,   are  precisely  the 
same  in  meaning,  yet  they  differ  some- 
what in  application.    Poetry  and  the 
grave  style  have  adopted  inoorn;  phi- 
losophy has   adopted  innate :  genius 
is  inborn  in  some  men ;  nobleness  is 
inborn  in  others :  there  is  an  inborn 
talent  in  some  men  to  command,  and 
an  inborn  fitness   in  others  to  obey. 
Mr.  Locke    and    his    followers    are 
pleased  to  say,  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  innate  ideas;  snd  if  they  only  mean 
that  there  are  no  sensible  impressions 
on  the  soul,  until  it  in  acted  upon  by 
external  objects,  they  may  be  right: 
but  if  they  mean  to  say  that  there 
are  no  inborn  characters  or  powers  in 
the  soul,  which  predispose  it  for  the 
reception  of  certain  impressions,  they 
contradict  the  experience  of  the  learn- 
ed and  the  unlearned  in  all  ages,  who 
believe,  and  that  from  close  observa- 
tion on  themselves   and  others,  that 
man  has,  from  his  birth,  not  only  the 
general  character,  which  belongs  to 
him  in  common  with  his  species,  but 
also    those    peculiar    characteristics 
which    distinguish    individuals    from 
their  earliest  infancy :  all  these  cha- 
racters or  characteristics  are,  there- 
fore, not  supposed  to  be  produced,  but 
elicited,    by  circumstances;    and  the 
ideas,    which    are    but   the  sensible 
forms  that  the  soul  anumes  in  its 
conaectioii  Viih  tbft\M^|ix«,  wi^QDtaX. 
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INJURY. 


INJURY. 


accooot,  in  vulgar  language  termed 
inmUe, 

Wkea  tag  wtw  mind  bad  no  infbvioB  knovn, 
Ttwa  gm%*it  M  dfcp  a  cincture  of  tliine  own, 
ThaCrrer  i4dc«  I  tuinlv  try. 
To  waih  owaj  tk*  InJurent  d^v.  Cowlet. 

But  hf>,  mj  inbred  enrmv, 
Forth  I«aM,  Krandftihini;  hi»  fatal  dart, 
Mad»  to  dcitro)  ;  I  fled,  and  rr}*d  out  dnth  I 

MlLTOW. 

D<v<p-jb,    and    went    hhaise,    aad    cookiuui 

tkoafbc 
or  inborn  worth,  his  lab'iinj;  v>u!  o|irri-«*'M. 

DHTi>i.?r. 

Grant  thne  inifiition't  of  tbr  rraflv  priiot, 
Yrt  vurb  invepiiuno  iimT  cunld  >ttli«i«t, 
1/iilcab  foiBP  i:Uniiii^iiiiph  of  a  fuluiv  «t«te 
Wpie  witbthe  mind  coirval  aud  fiifk.fr.  Jf-STSii. 

INHLMAN,  r.  Cruel. 
INIMICAL,  7*.  ^'Idrcrsc. 
INIQUITOUS,  V.  Ifnked, 
INJUNCTION,  r.  Command. 
TO  INJURE,  i\  To  impair. 
INJURY,  V.  Disadvatitanc. 

INJURY,    DAMAGE,    HURT, 
HARM,    MISCIIIKF. 

INJURY,  r.  Disadrantage. 

DAMAGE,  from  the  Lntm  dam- 
muR,  signifies  literally  a  loss. 

HURT,  v.  Dnadvuntage. 

HARM,  V.  Evil 

MISCHIEF,  r.  EviL 

The  idea  of  making  a  thing  other- 
wise than    it    ou^hc   is  common  to 
these    terms.      Injurjf  is    the   most 
.eencral  term,  simply   implying  ifvhat 
bappens  contrary  to   right;    the  rest 
are  but  modes    of  the  injury :    da- 
mage  is  the  injury  which  takes  away 
from  the  value  of  a  thing:  hurt  is 
the  injury  which  destroys  the  sound- 
ness or  wiioleness  of  a  thing :  harm  is 
the  injury  which    is   attended  with 
trouble   and  inconvenience :  mischief 
is  the  injury    which    interrupts  the 
order  and  consistency  of  things.    The 
injury  is  applicable  to  all  bodies,  phy- 
sical and  mural :  damage  is  applicable 
only  to  physical  bodies.    Tragic  may 
suffer  an    injury ;    a    building   may 
suffer  an  injury :  but  a  building,  a 
vessel,    a  merchandize,  suffer  a  da- 
mage.   When  applied  botli  to  physical 
bodies,  the  injury  comprehends  every 
thing  which  makes  an  object  otheiv 
wise  than  it  ou^ht  to  be :  that  is  to 
say,  all  coUatcnxV  dtc\mv&\A.ttf:A%vtVs^dk 


are  connected  with  the  end  and  pur- 
pose of  thinp ;  but  damage  implies 
that  actual  mjury  which  affects  the 
structure  and  matenals  of  the  ol^ect : 
the  situation  of  some  buildings  is  an 
injury  to  them;  tlie  failing  of  a  chia- 
ney,  or  the  breaking  of  a  roof,  is  a 
damage :  the  injury  is  not  easily  re- 
moved ;  the  damage  is  easily  repaired. 

Injury  and  hurt  are  both  applied 
to  persons ;  but  the  it^ury  may  either 
affect  their  bodies,  their  cincumitaDOBi^ 
or  their  minds ;  the  hurt  in  its  pmu 
sense  affects  only  their  bodies.  We 
may  receive  an  injury  or  a  hurt  \n  a 
fall ;  but  the  former  is  exoployed  «-nea 
the  health  or  spirits  of  a  poreoa  Mt- 
fcr,  the  latter  when  any  fracture  a 
wound  is  produced.  A  persoo  woie- 
times  sustains  an  injury  from  a  611, 
citlier  by  losing  the  use  of  a  runb,  or 
by  the  deprivation  of  senses,  ahidi 
descends  with  them  to  the  grate;  a 
sprain,  a  cur,  or  a  bruise,  are  licde 
'hurti  which  are  easily  cured.  Tk 
hurt  is  sometimes  figuratively  fp- 
ployed  as  it  respects  the  circumstnoeB 
of  a  man,  where  the  idea  of  inflictiog 
a  wound  or  a  pain  is  implied ;  as  io 
hurling  a  man's  good  name,  farfiR* 
his  reputation,  hurting  hh  moralsj 
and  other  such  cases,  in  which  tbe 
specific  term  hurl  may  be  substituted 
fur  the  general  term  injury. 

The  injury,  harm,  and  fMisdief,  are 
all  employed  for  the  circumstances  of 
either  things  or  men  ;  but  the  injvy 
comprehends  cause   ond   effect;  tbie 
harm  and  mucAie/' respects  the  e?U  as 
it  is.    If  we  say  that  the  injury  n 
done,  we  always  think  of  either  & 
agent  by  which  it  is  done,  or  the  ob- 
ject to  which  it  is  done,  or  both :  bn 
when  we  speak  of  the  Aorai  and  anh 
chief f  we  only  think   of  the  natiR 
an((  measure  of  the  one  or  tbe  other. 
It  is  an  injury  to  society  to  let  public 
offenders   go  free ;   young  people  do 
not  always  consider  tbe  Aam  vhidi 
there  may  be  in  some  of  their  mosr 
imprudent  actions ;    the  miuhief  d* 
disseminating  i'rte  princHples  ainoBg 
the  young  and  the  ignorant,  has  no* 
lieen  found   to  exceed  all  the  good 
which  might  result  from  the  superior 
cultivation  of  the  human  mind,  sad 
the  more  extended  diffuiiiou  of  kaoir- 
ledge. 
*tte  iMiuATnitM  aavcr  tt^red  mm 


INJUSTICE. 


INSIDIOUS. 


mk  dMUi  ktut  thm  f  Wtai   ■»  inifav 
iMok  the  Tine.  Dsyoui. 

mrwdua  plaj  uildtt  tlw  kovb  he  paiiU. 

Dayobr. 

louDido,  with  dark  tbo«KM>  latolfM, 
I  the  Hiiifaty  mivcM^ilM  KKdfM. 

DtTMHt 

INJURY,  v.  Injustice. 

7STICB,    INJURY,   WRONG. 

rUSTlCE  (©.  Justice),  IN- 
(v.  Diuuivantage),  and 
NGy  sif^fjing  the  thing  that  is 
9  are  all  opposed  to  the  right ; 
a  fi^uttice  hes  in  the  principle, 
fury  in  the  action  that  injures, 

may,    therefore,    be  infustke 

there  is  no  specific  injury; 
on  the  other  hand,  there  may 
tfy,  where  there  is  no  injustice, 

we  think  worse  of  a  person 
rt  ought  to  think,  we  do  him 
i  of  injustice ;  but  we  do  ncit^ 

strict  sense  of  the  word,  do 
I  mfury  :  on  the  other  hand,  if 
f  any  thing  to  the  discredit  of 
r,  it  will  be  an  injury  to  his 
tion  if  it  be  believed ;  but  it 
mt  be  an  injustice,  if  it  be 
r  oonlonnable  to  truth,  and  that 
one  is  compelled  to  say. 
violation  of  justice,  or  a  breach 

mle  of  right,  constitutes  the 
ve;  but  the  quantum  of  ill 
falls  on  the  person  constitutes 
'vry.  Sometuncs  a  person  is 
lessed  of  his  property  by  fraud 
eace,  this  is  an  act  of  inJuP' 
Hit  it  is  not  an  injury,  it,  in 
uence  of  this  act,  he  obtains 
who  make  it  good  to  him  be- 
rbat  he  has  lust :  on  the  other 
a  person  sutfers  very  much 
b  the  iuadvcrtence  of  another, 
to  him  is  a  serious  injury,  al- 

the  offender    has    not    l»ccn 
of  injustice, 

wrong  partakes  both  of  injus- 
td  injury ;  it  is  in  fact  an  in- 
one  by  ono  person  to  another, 
ress  violation  of  justice.  The 
bo  seduces  a  woman  from  the 
r  virtue  does  her  the  greatest 
vrangs.  One  repents  of  injuS" 
epairs  injuries,  and  redresses 
r. 

H  pr)>feilj  •  tpedm  of  inSuHiee,  Md 
tmat  ihorifeht^rthRCpamm  to  who« 


liiwMilN  rd  fhsa  with  M  MBcih  ttadioM  can^ 

Am  I  wottid  dm  whtra  kiagry  llou  are; 
And  rather  pal  up  iT\furU*  than  be 
A  pbgne  to  hia  who*d  ha  a  ptafaa  to  nc. 

Poi 


The  hoBihle  lau,  whni  ho  rceelwa  a  wtm^, 
R«fen  fefMffc  to  whma  U  doCh  hrioof.  W 


INNATE,  I/.  InhermiL 
INNER,  V.  Inward. 
INNOCENT,  V.  Gmltless. 
iNorFBNSivs,  V.  Unoffending. 
INORDINATE,  V,  IrregJiloT. 
TO  iNauiKK,  V.  To  ask. 
INQUIRY,  V.  Examination. 
INQUISITIVE,  V,  Curious. 
INROAD,  V.  Invamn. 
INSANITY,  V.  Derangement. 
INSCRUTABLE,  i;.  Unsearchable. 
INSENSIBILITY,  V.  Indifference. 
INSENSIBLE,  V.  Hord. 

INSIDE,    INTERIOR. 

Tbs  inside  may  be  8«d  of  bo- 
dies ofany  magnitude,  small  or  large ; 
the  INTERIOR  is  peculiarly  appro- 
priate to  bodies  of  great  magnitude. 
We  may  speak  of  the  imide  of  a  nut 
shell,  but  not  of  its  interior :  on  the 
other  hand,  we  speak  of  the  interior  of 
St.  Paul's,  or  the  interior  of  a  palace. 
This  difierence  of  afiplication  is  not 
altogether  arbitrary :  tor  tiuiiieiiteraUjr 
signifies  the  side  that  is  inward;  but 
interior  signifies  the  space  which  is 
more  inward  than  the  rest,  which  is 
inclosed  in  an  inclosure :  conseqaeody 
cannot  be  applied  to  any  thing  but  any 
large  space  that  is  inclosed. 

As  fbr  thi*  trutde  of  f  hdr  ant,  aono  hot  than* 
f\mt  woffB  cooeerMkI  Ih  It,  MCordioK  to  Iho  to* 
violabia  hiiro  oaaMlihi'd  BBonff  choM  Bolaals 
(the  anU).  ADOUoa. 

The  icatai  are  diawn  hack,  and  the  iMferior  of 
the  fkae  b  diicoverad.  Cusiasai,Aao. 

INSIDIOUS,   TREACHEROUS. 

INSIDIpUS,  in  Latin  insidiosus. 
from  insidia  stratagem  or  ambush, 
from  inudeo  to  lie  in  wait  or  ambush. 

TREACHEROUS  is  changed  from 
traiterouSf  and  derived  from  trado  U> 
betray,  signifying  in  general  the  dis- 
position to  betray. 

TheifuidiottsmiKavhVKfti  m^hAl^^ 
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the  treacherous  loan;  for  the  fonner 
only  lies  in  wait  to  enMiare  us»  when 
ure  nre  olT  our  guard;  but  the  latter 
throws  us  (iff  our  guard,  hv  lulling 
us  intii  a  ttare  uf  security,  iu  onler 
the  imire  eB'ectually  to  jiet  us  into  his 
power :  an  enemy  is,  therefore,  de- 
nominated in*fitious,  but  n  friend  is 
trencheroun.  The  iiisidioui  man  has 
recourse  to  various  I: trie  artifices,  bj 
which  he  wishes  to  eiTect  his  purpose, 
and  giiin  nn  art  vantage  over  his  oppo- 
nent; the  ti  i  ichcrom  man  pursues  a 
sybtrm  of  direct  fiilschood,  in  order 
to  ruin  his  friend  :  the  ituidiouM  man 
objt^KS  ft)  a  I'uir  and  open  contest ;  but 
the  tretuhttous  man  :ib«uils  in  the  dark 
him  v^hcmi  be  should  support.  The 
opponc.nt:^  to  Cbribtianity  are  fond  of 
ifuitiiuui  attacks  upon  its  sublime 
truth>,  because  they  have  not  always 
<xiunii«e  to  proclaim  their  own  shame ; 
the  treacheijf  uf  some  men  depends 
for  its  success  on  the  credulity  of 
others  ;  as  in  the  case  of  t^ie  Trojans, 
who  listened  to  the  tale  of  Sinon,  the 
Grecian  spy. 
JOmtK,  that  fcier.dihip**  mask  intUUut  wean. 

JlEKYMt. 

Thf)  world  mait  think  bim  la  the  wnms^ 

Would  ny  h?  n-ule  a  trtatfCtpua  uw 

at  wit,  to  flitter  and  tedace.  Swift. 

INSIGHT,    INSPECTION. 

The  in  sight  is  what  we  receive: 
the  INSPECTION  is  what  we  give: 
one  i^t'ts  a  view  into  a  thing  by  the 
imight ;  one  takes  a  view  over  a  thing 
by  an  imped  ion.  The  insight  sen'es 
to  inCreur^o  our  own  knowledge :  the 
inspection  enables  us  to  instruct  others. 
An  inquisitive  traveller  tries  to  get  an 
insiftht  into  the  manners,  customs, 
laws,  and  government  of  the  countries 
which  he  visits ;  by  inspection  a 
master  dl<>covcrs  the  errors  which  are 
committed  by  his  scholars,  and  sets 
them  riglit. 

Anri'h  botli  good  and  bad  hare  a  fall  intight 
Into  the  aclivilj  and  furcf  of  natural  caoMn. 

8oirni. 

SomrthiDK  no  do'jbt  is  devtg ned ;  but  vbat  that 
i>,  I  will  not  pmamr  to  dettrmlne  ffwn  an  <»- 
sptcHttH  or  mm'a  hearti.  Soum. 

INSIGNIFICANT,  v.  Unimportant. 
TO  INSINUATE,  r,  To  hint. 

TO  INSINUATE,  INGBATIAl-E. 

INS1N\3  ATEQo.  Toh\Tii\wA\^- 


GRATIATE,  from  grahu  gratefol  or 
acceptable,  are  emplojed  to  expreu 
the  endeavour  to  gain  nivor;  but  they 
differ  in  the  circarostances  of  the  ic- 
tion.  A  person  who  ituinuaitM  adofili 
every  art  to  steal  into  the  good  will 
of  another;  but  he  who  ingratida 
adopts  nnartificial  means  to  coDciiisti 
good  will.  A  person  of  imimMtitg 
manners  wins  upon  another  iipoc^ 
ceptibly,  even  so  as  to  Gonvert  disub 
into  attachment;  a  person  with  t» 
gnUiating  manners  proctires  good  wifl 
by  a  permanent  interooorse.  lann- 
eUe  and  ingratiate  differ  in  the  motii% 
as  well  as  the  mode,  of  the  actioo :  the 
motive  is,  in  both  caaas,  sclf4ntsicii; 
but  the  former  is  nnlawful,  iBd  da 
latter  allowable.  In  proporUon  is  tla 
object  to  be  attained  by  another's  dm 
is  base,  so  is  it  necessaiy  to  have  rt> 
course  to  insinuation  ;  whilst  the  ob> 
ject  to  be  attained  is  that  whidi  mf 
be  avowed,  ingratiating  will  servttb 
purpose.  Low  persons  tntinitaieibmF 
selves  into  the  fitvor  of  their  superioni 
in  order  to  obtain  an  influence  ow 
them :  it  is  commendable  in  a 
person  to  wish  to  ingratiati 
with  th(Me  who  are  entitled  to 
esteem  and  respect. 

Insintuite  may  he  used  in  the  im- 
proper sense  for  unconscious  agsDCs; 
tngratiate  is  alwava  the  act  of  acoa- 
scious  agenL  Water  will  insimutt 
itself  into  every  body  that  u  ia  the 
smallest  degree  porous;  there  are  few 
persons  of  so  much  apathy,  that  it 
may  not  be  possible,  one  way  or  sb- 
other,  to  ingratiate  one's  self  into  their 
favor. 

The  nme  diafaet«r  of  dopetiiB  tmMimidd 
Mirir  Into  every  conit  of  Bwope.  I^ia 

My  KMlvtIon  waa  now  to  tmgrMaU  ■H' 
with  laea  wboae  icpntalioB  «■•  Miahlhhrf 

J< 


t€  hums 


INSINUATION,    REFLECTION. 

These  both  imply  persoml  n- 
marks,  or  such  remarks  as  are  directed 
towards  an  individual ;  but  the  foncr 
is  less  direct  and  more  covert  than  tlw 
latter.  The  IN  SIN  U  ATION  al wan 
deals  in  half  words;  the  REFLEC- 
TION is  commonljj  open.  Thqr  «• 
both  levelled  at  the  individual  with  do 
good  intent :  but  the  intinuatwn  is 
^neral,  and  may  be  emploved  to 
cncNt?)  VK<)  ^QEoSKiQicable   scotiiMrti 


INSIPID. 


INSNARE. 
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the  reflection  is  pardcular,  and  com- 
monly passes  between  intimates^  and 
persons  in  dose  oounexion. 

Tlie  insinuation  respects  the  bonor, 
the  moral  character,  or  the  inteileo- 
tual  endowments,  of*  the  person ;  the 
reflection  respects  his  particular  con- 
duct or  feelings  towards  another.  En- 
Tioas  people  throw  out  tjisinuationt  to 
the  disparagement  of  others,  whose 
merits  they  dare  not  openly  question ; 
iwhen  friends  quarrel,  they  deal  largely 
to  reflections  on  the  past. 

T%t  pnjndioed  admlren  of  the  anelents  ara 
yntj  aBfrjr  at  the  leut  iruimMtion  that  thej 
tei  aay  Idea  of^or  barharoos  tragt-eomed j. 

TwiMtao. 

Tto  IB  aatvied  maa  ghrea  atteraoee  to  re- 
^icffawf  whkh  a  soodnalnred  maa  ititea. 

AODItOX. 

INSIPID^   DULL,   FLAT, 

INSIPID,  in  Latin  insipidus^  from 
M  and  sepeo  to  taste,  signifies  without 
eavor. 

DULL,  V.  Dull. 

FLAT,  V.  Flat, 

A  want  of  spirit  in  the  moral  sense 
is  designated  by  these  epithets,  which 
lionow  their  figurative  meaning  from 
«lifierent  properties  in  nature :  the 
taste  is  referred  to  in  the  word  insipid  ; 
the  properties  of  colors  are  considered 
under  toe  word  dull ;  the  property  of 
dimensions  is  referred  to  by  tiie  word 
Jlai.  As  the  want  of  flavor  in  auy 
meat  constitutes  it  insipid^  and  renders 
it  worthless,  so  does  the  want  of  mind 
or  character  in  a  man  render  him 
equally  insipid,  and  devoid  of  the 
difltinguibhing  churacteristic  of  his 
nature :  as  the  beauty  and  pcrfccliou 
of  colors  consist  in  their  brightness, 
the  absence  of  this  essential  pro|)enyy 
which  constitutes  dulness, renders  them 
uninteresting  objects  to  the  eye;  so 
the  want  of  spirit  in  a  moral  com- 
position, which  constitutes  its  dulness, 
deprives  it  at  the  same  time  of  that 
ingredient  which  should  awaken  at- 
tention :  as  in  the  natural  world  objects 
are  either  elevated  or  Jlat,  so  in  the 
moral  world  the  spirits  are  either 
raised  or  depressed,  and  such  moral 
representations  as  are  calculated  to 
raise  the  spirits  are  termed  spirited, 
whilst  those  which  fail  in  this  object 
are  termed  ^a^.  An  insipid  writer  is 
without   sentiment   of  any  kind  or 


degree;  a  dull  writer  fails  in  viva- 
city and  vigor  of  sentiment;  %JUU 
performance  is  wanting  in  the  pro* 
party  of  provoking  mirth,  which  should 
oe  its  peculiar  ingredient. 

To  a  covetow  min  all  ether  thlap  bat  walA 
are  invipid,  Sooob 

Bat  yet  hewara  of  coaaclb  whn  too  fall, 

Nambn*  makei  loof  dwpatei,   and  KraTeaoi 

dulL  DenHAifc 

T1-'  leubes  are  dlvfufted  wHb  their  oM  ea- 

tertatiioieots,  aad  ealiteoce  turna  Jlat  and  te- 

iipid,  OmowUm 

TO   INSIST,    PERSIST. 

Both  the^n  i<:in**,  being  derived 
from  the  l.u ^n  sitio  to  stand,  express 
the  idea  of  resting  or  keeping  to  a 
thing;  but  INSIST  signifies  to  test 
on  a  point,  and  PERSIST,  from  per 
through  or  by  (v,  2b  continue),  sig- 
nifies to  keep  on  with  a  thing,  to  cairj 
it  through.  We  insivt  on  «  matter  by 
maintaining  it ;  we  persist  iu  a  thing 
by  continuing  to  do  it ;  we  in»ist  bj 
the  force  of  authority  or  ai^ument; 
we  persist  by  the  mere  act  of  the  wilL 
A  person  insists  on  that  which  lie  con- 
ceives to  be  his  right :  or  he  insiste 
on  that  which  he  conceives  to  be 
right :  but  he  persists  in  that  whicli  he 
has  jio  will  to  give  up.  To  insist  is 
therefore  an  act  of  discretion :  to  per" 
sist  is  mostly  an  act  of  fully  or  ca- 
price ;  the  former  is  always  taken  in 
a  good  or  indifferent  sense ;  the  latter 
mostly  in  a  bad  sense.  A  parent 
ought  to  insist  on  all  matters  that  aie 
of  essential  importance  to  his  chil- 
dren ;  a  spoiled  child  persists  in  its 
follies  from  perversity  of  humour, 

Thli  natvral  tendcac/  of  detpotle  power  to 
llpnorance  and  harfaarllj,  thouKfa  aot  inwUUd 
apon  hy  otherf ,  b,  I  thloli,  an  lucomMeraUe  aiw 
gaawot  afaiaet  that  form  of  iniiieimc. 

Aomeow. 

A  great  deal  maj  he  done  hj  a  cMoe  of  he* 
nefieence  obiUnatdj  penMed  in.  Gaors. 

TO   INSNARE,   ENTRAP,    EN- 
TANGLE,   ENVEIOLK. 

The  idea  of  getting  any  object  art- 
fully into  one's  power  is  common  to 
all  these  terms:  To  INSNAltE  is 
to  take  in  or  by  means  of  a  snare  ; 
to  £N  TRAP  is  to  take  in  a  trap  or 
by  means  of  a  4r0;7 ;  to  ENTANGLE 
is  to  take  ii:  a  tangle,  or  by  means  of 
tangled  thread;  to  INVEIGLE  is 
to  take  by  means  of  making  blind, 
from  the  French  aveugle  blind. 
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Jimareaiid  entangle  are  used  either 
in  the  natural  or  moral  sense ;  en^ 
trap  mostly  in  the  natural,  inveigle 
only  in  the  moral  sense.  In  the  n»« 
tuml  sense  birds  nre  ensnared  by  means 
of  bird-lime,  nooses,  or  \%-hatever  else 
may  deprive  them  of  their  liberty ; 
men  and  beasts  are  entrapped  in  what- 
ever 8er\'es  as  a  trap  or  au  inclosure  ; 
they  may  be  entrapped  by  being  lured 
into  a  house  or  any  place  of  confine- 
ment ;  all  creatures  are  entangled  by 
nets,  or  that  which  confines  the  limbs 
and  prevents  them  from  moving  for- 
ward. 

In  the  moral  sense,  men  are  in- 
tnared  by  their  own  passions  and  the 
allurements  of  pleasure  into  a  course 
of  vice  which  deprives  them  of  the 
use  of  their  faculties,  and  makes  them 
virtually  captives ;  they  are  entangled 
by  their  errors  and  imprudencics  in 
difficulties,  which  interfere  with  their 
moral  freedom,  and  prevent  them  from 
acting.    They  are   inveigled  by  the 
artifices  of  others,  wlicn  the  conse- 
quences of  their  own  actions  are  shut 
out  from  their  view,  and  they  are 
made  to  walk  like  blind  men.    Insi- 
duous  free  thinkers  make  no  scruple 
of  intnaring   the   immature    under- 
standing  by  the    proposal    of  such 
doubts  and  difficulues  as  shall  shake 
their  &ith.    When  a  man  is  entangUd 
in  the  evils  of  a  wicked  woman,  the 
more  he  plunges  to  get  his  liberty, 
the  faster  she  binds  him  in  her  toils. 
The  practice  of  inveigling  young  per- 
sons of  either  sex  into  houses  of  ill- 
fame  is  not  so  firequent  at  present  as 
it  was  in  former  times. 

Thto  UoQ  (the  IHnuy  lion)  hat  a  i^icnlar 
waj  of  knltatiac  the  womad  of  the  crratare  he 
wo«ld  fffiore.  Addook. 

Tboui^  tho  DTV-dawnlne  jnxXn  \t»  zAmc^ 
Whh  hopei*  r^j  fromitr  may  entrap  the  mind, 
Lrt  BMnory  glfv  one  retronpectin*  irlance. 

CoxuELAna 


I  their  fopUitrjf  tUl  their  own 
rrtfon  It  entanglee*  Johiiioh. 

Whj  the  {nrtigUnf  of  a  vomao  befure  the 
h  cone  to  jrari  of  dUcrelioo  should  not  be  at 
CfflBhia!  at  the  tedoc'ine  her  befbre  the  it  ten 
jean  old,  I  an  at  a  lott  to  romprrhend. 

Amnoirt 

INSOLENT,  V.  ImpcrtinenL 

INSOLVENCY,    FAILURE, 
BANKRUPTCY. 

INSOLVENCY,  from  inulvo  not 


to  pay,  signifies  the  state  of  not  paying, 
or  not  being  able  topay. 
FAILURE,  V.  FeUUre. 
BANRRUPICY,    from    the  two 
words  banqua  rupta^  signifiei  a  brokea 
bank. 

All  these  terms  are  ia  partocohr 
use  in  the  mercantile  world,  hot  ut 
not  excluded  also  from  general  appli- 
cation.    Insolvency  it  a  state ;  Jetkn 
an  act  flowing  out  of  that  state;  inrf 
bankruptcy  an  eft'ect  of  that  act.    Jii- 
solrency  is  a  condition  of  not  ptjiiv 
one's  debts ;  failure  is  a  cessation  of 
business,  from  the  want  of  means  to 
carry  it  on;  and  bankruptcy  isalcgd 
surrender  of  all  one's  remaming  pnia 
into  the  hands  of  one*s  creditor^  b 
consequence  of  a  real  or  snppoMd 
insolvency.    These  terms  are  sekkua 
confined  to  one  person ,  or  descriptian 
of  persons.     As  an  incapacity  to  psj 
debts  is  very  frequent  among  otben 
besides  men  of  business,  niio^vmy 
is  said  of  any  auch  persons :  a  eeatl^ 
man  may  die  in  a  state  of  ineoneneyt 
who  does  not  leave  effects  saffidcot 
to    cover   all   demands.      Ahhoi^ 
failure  is  here  specificallf  taken  fer  s 
failure  in  business,  yet  there  Bity  be 
a  failure  in  one  particular  undertakrar* 
without  any  direct  insolvency :  a  fsh 
lure  may  likewise  only  imply  a  ten- 
fovATy failure  in  payment,  oritmij 
imply  an  entire^/ai/are  of  the  concern. 
As  a  bankruptcy  is  a  legal  transaction, 
which  entirely  dissolves  the  firm  under 
which  any  business  was  conducted,  it 
necessarily  implies  %  failure  in  the 
full  extent  of  the  term ;  yet  it  dooit 
not  necessarily  imply  an  insolvency : 
for  some  men  may,  in  oonseqnence'ot 
a  temporary yai/uVe,  be  led  to  commit 
an  act  of  bankruptcyj  who  are  aftei^ 
wards  enabled  to  give  a  full  dividcBd 
to  all  their  creditors. 

Bjr  nn  act  of  ins^lvtttcjt  all  pa<WB«  vhtw 
ia  too  low  a  wav  oT  dealing  to  ha  haiAnrH 
or  not  In  a  ncrcanlile  ttate  of  Ufr,  are  'a. 
charped  fVoin  aU  tniii  and  ImpiiiimiiBati.  ij 
deUvrri nff  ap  all  their  cttate  and  Hfccla. 


The  grratrr  h  the  whole  quant  iry  of  iwSp. 
the  Kieatcr  of  c^nte  mu^i  he  thepotillT^atnlrr 
•f  ,/affMfW,  vbilf-  thv  aflpvKate  tacocit  h  d9 
In  the  aana  peoporthm.  Bnv- 

That  tenicrvpfry.  the  aery  apptehearia  ^ 
vhkh  It  oae  of  the  ^anwa  Ma%acd  lor  the  ft : 
•r  tbe  ■Mnarehy,  «it  the  capital  oo  afcick  ihf 
ftoMh  r^pthUck  ep«itd  bcr  tnSc  vfth  ikt 


INSTANT. 


INSTITUTE. 
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sPEcnoN,  r.  Insight. 

•ECTION,   8UPERINTRN- 

lAMCY,    OVERSIGHT. 

)flice  of  looking  into  the  con- 
'  others  is  expressed  by  both 
rms;  but  the  former  compre- 
ttle  more  thaii  the  preservation 
i  order ;  the  latter  includes 
ingem«nt  of  the  whole, 
monitor  of  a  school  has  the 
CTION  of  the  conduct  of  his 
fellows,  but  tho  master  has 
rPERIXTENDANCE  of  the 

Tlie  officers  of  an  army  innpect 
Up  to  see  that  they  observe  ujlX 
a  that  have  been  laid  down  to 

a  general  or  superior  olhccr 
i  tuperitUen dance  of  any  mili- 
eration.  Fidelity  is  peculiarly 
in  an  inspector,  judgement 
iperienco  in  a  fuperintendant, 
ion  is  said  of  things  as  well 
sons;  OVERSICai'V  only  of 
i:  one  has  tlie  inspection  of 
Ji  order  to  ascertain  their  accu- 
Doe  has  the  oversight  of  persons 
treat  irregularity :  there  is  an 
or  of  the  customs,  and  an 
T  of  the  poor. 

Kvtbor  propotn  tfmt  tbefe  ihouUI  be  n- 
appoioted  to  inspect  tbe  geotui  of  ^tty 
ir  boj.  BuDOEU. 

I  Temale  mind'*  are  embitttnreA  by  *Kn  or 
.  tbeir  maliisoitj  h  (generally  exerted  In 
\\  tuperintendance  of  tiifle*.    Johhsoii* 

INSPIRE,  V.  To  animate. 
TANCE,  i\  Example. 

INSTANT,    MOMENT. 

STANT,  from  sto  to  stand,  sig- 
the   point  of  time  that  stands 
iSy  or  as  it  were  over  our  heads. 
^MENT,    from  the  Latin   mo- 
m,  is  any  small   particle,  par- 
rly  a  small  particle  of  time. 
9  inUant  is  always  taken  for  the 
present;   the  nuvncnt  is  taken 
illj  for  either  past,  present,  or 
r.    A  dutiful  child   comes  the 
i  he  is  called  ;  a  prudent  per- 
mbnices  the  favorable  moment, 
I  they  are  both  taken  for  tbe 
Bt  time,  the  initant  expresses  a 
shorter  space  than  the  moment ; 
we  desire  a  person  to  do  a  thing 
nztantf  it  rcK|uires  haste;  if  we 
5  him  to  do  it  this  mointnt^  it 


only  admits  of  no  delay.  InstanJta* 
neoui  relief  is  necessary  on  some  oc- 
casions to  preserve  life;  a  momtnft 
thought  will  furnish  a  re«uly  wit  with 
a  suitable  reply. 

Some  circomiUncet  of  mhery  are  w  poiwf 
fally  ridlcaloov,  that  wither  kindneai  nor  d«ty 
ran  withstand  tbem ;  they  fbree  the  fHead,  tb» 
dependant,  or  tbe  cliild,  to  give  way  to  f  vuCwi- 
^neout  motions  of  merrimont*  Joinmiu 

I  can  eaaily  of  eriook  any  pmeat  momratery 
■orrow,  when  I  rrflect  that  it  to  In  my  poner  Co  he 
happy  a  tboiuaiid  ytan  hence. 


INSTANTANEOUSLY,  V.  Direcllj/. 

INSTANTLY,  V.  Directly. 

TO  INSTIGATE,  V.  To  encouruge, 

TO  INSTIL,  r.  To  implant. 

TO  INSTITUTE,    ESTABLISH^ 
FOUND,   ERECT. 

INSTITUTE,  in  Latin  inHUuius, 
participle  of  instituo,  from  in  and 
ttatuo  to  place  or  appoint,  signifies  to 
dispose  or  fix  a  specific  end. 

ESTABLISH,  v.  To  fix. 

FOUND,  V.  To  found. 

ERECT,  t).  To  iwYrf. 

To  in^itute  is  to  form  according  to 
a  certain  plan ;  to  establish  is  to  fix  in 
a  certain    position    what    has   been 
formed  ;  to  found  is  to  lay  the  fiiun- 
dation;   to  erect  is  to   make  erect. 
Laws,    communities,   and  particular 
orders,  are  instituted:  schools,  col- 
leges, and  various  v)cieties,  are  ettab^ 
iished ;  in  the  fonner  case  something 
new  is  supposed  to  be  framed ;  in  the 
latter  case  it  is  supposed  only  to  have 
a  certain  situation  assigned  to  it.    Th« 
order  of  the  Jesuits  was  instituted  by 
Ignatius    de   Loyola:     schools  were 
established  by  Alfred  the  Great  in  va- 
rious parts  of  his  dominions.    Tb« 
act  of  instituting  comprehends  design 
and  method ;  that  of  establishing  in- 
cludes tbe   idea  of  authority.    The 
inquisition  was  instituted  in  the  time 
of  Ferdinand;  the  Church  of  England 
is  established  by  authority.  To  institute 
is  always  the  immediate  act  of  some 
agent ;  to  eMtablieh  is  sometimes  the 
eSect    of    circumstances.      Men    of 
public  spirit  institute  that  which  is  for 
the  public  good ;  a  communication  or 
trade  between  certain  places  becomes 
established  in  course  of  time.    An  tit- 
stitution  is  properly  of  a  public  nature, 
but  establishments  are  as  often  private': 


GOe       INSTRUMENT. 


INSURRECTION. 


there  are  charitable  and  literary  fV 
Mtitutioni^  but  domestic  egtablishnents* 
To  fmind  is  a  species  of  instihUuig 
which  borrows  its  figurative  meaning 
from  the  nature  of  huildings,  and  is 
applicable  to  that  which  is  formed  after 
the  manner  of  a  building:  a  public 
school  is  founded  when  its  pecuniary 
resources  are  formed  into  a  fund  or 
foundation.    To  erect  is  a  species  of 
foundings  for  it  expresses  m  fact  a 
leading  particular  in  the  act  offound- 
ins  :  nothing  can  he  founded  without 
bemg  erected;  although  some  things 
may  be  erected   without  being  ex- 
pressly^/baiu/ei/  in  the  natural  sense ; 
a  house  is  both  founded  and  erected : 
a  monument  is  erected  but  notfounded : 
so  in  the  figurative  sense,  a  college  is 
founded   and    consequently  erected: 
but  a  tribunal  is   erected^  but  not 
founded. 

The  Imp  yean  wnv  Sz«d  to  iMx  doe  tioM 
aeoordlBf  to  Jalius  Canrli  inattUUUnu 

PftlDRACZ. 

The  Frvocb  bate  outdone  m  In  tbeie  paitf- 
cnUn  bj  tbe  uUMUhiment  of  a  tocirtj  fiir  (be 
loTentloa  of  proper  intcriptkna  (for  their 
BKdalu).  AmnaoK. 

After  the  flood  wbkb  depopalaled  Attica,  it 
it  general^  wppoied  bo  Uaf  rdfned  over  It  tHI 
the  tiae  of  Ceeropa,  tbe^vunJer  of  Atheoa. 

CUMBBBLAHS. 

Prlncea  aa  well  as  private  petaoM  ba?e  erecfMl 
colVgn,  and  aaslgned  liboal  endowmeBto  to 
•tadantt  aad  prorcMon.  Bbbbe&bt. 

TO  INSTRUCT,  V,  To  inform. 
INSTRUCTION,  V.  Advice. 

INSTRUMENT,  TOOL. 

INSTRUMENT,  in  Latin  imtru- 
mentumy  from  instruo,  signifies  the 
thing  by  which  an  effect  is  produced. 

TOOL  comes  probably  from  toilf 
signifying  tbe  thing  with  whic)i  one 
toils.  1  nose  terms  are  both  employed 
to  express  the  means  of  producing  an 
and;  they  differ  principally  in  this, 
that  the  former  is  used  mostly  in  a 
good  sense,  the  latter  only  in  a  bad 
sense,  for  persons.  Individuals  in  high 
stations  are  often  the  instruments  in 
bringing  about  great  changes  in  na- 
tions; spies  and  informers  are  the 
worthless  tools  of  government. 

Derottoto  baa  often  been  fhund  a  powerful  in* 
ttrument  in  trnmanlalng  the  BMumen  of  mea. 

Bl^B. 

PMwYoit!  ttebamlnatAoCorotben'bate, 


iNsuTFiciBNTy  v.  hicapahU, 
INSULT,  V.  J{ffrmt. 
INSULT,  V.  Indigmty. 
INSUPBRABLB,  V.  Iftvindbk, 

INSURMOUNTABUBy  V.  hscUh 

able. 

INSURBBCTION,  SBDITI01l| 
BBBBLLION,    REVOLT. 

INSURRECTION,  from  iKfn|v 
to  rise  up,  signifies  rising  np  ^guat 
any  power  that  is. 

SEDITION,  in  Latin  sedkie^  ca» 
pounded  of  se  and  iiio,  sigpttei  • 
going  apart,  that  is,  the  people  gong 
apart  mmi  the  government. 

REBELUON,  in  Latin  reklBi, 
finom  rebeiio,  signifies  taming  opoa  or 
against  in  a  hostile  manner. 

REVOLT,  in  French  revolter,  n 
most  probably  compounded  6(  re  ni 
volt,  or  wAitus  from  voho  to  rolt 
signifying  to  roU  or  tarn  back  fiv% 
to  turn  against 

Tbe  insurrection  is  general;  it  il 
used  in  a  good  or  bad  sense,  accord- 
ing to  the  natnre  of  the  power  egunt 
which  one   rises    up;    sedition  sod 
rebellion  are  more  specific;  thersre 
always  taken  in  the  oad  sense  of  vh 
allowed  opposition  to  lawful  authoritj. 
There  may  be  an  insurrection  aniut 
usurped  power,  which  is  always  joMi* 
fiable ;  but  the  sedition  and  reheltitm 
are  levelled  aemnst  power  onifeisiUy 
acknowledged  to  be  legitimate.    The 
insurrection  is  always  open;  it  iss 
rising  up  of  many  in  a  mass ;  but  it 
does  not  imply  any  concerted,  or  soj 
specifically  active  measure ;  a  onilail 
spirit  of  opposition,    as  the  niofin| 
cause,  is  all  that  is  comprehended  is 
the  meaning  of  the  term :  iht  seditim 
is  either  secret  or  open,  accoithif  to 
circumstances ;    in    popular  govin- 
ments  it  will  be  open  and  determined; 
in  monarchical  governments  it  is  s^ 
cretly  organized :  rebellion  is  theooo* 
summation  of  secfif  urn  ;  the  scheme  of 
opposition  which   has  been  digested 
in  secrecy  breaks  oat  into  open  boe* 
tilities,  and  becomes  rebellion.   He 
insurrection  which    was    headed  bf 
Wat.  Tyler,  in  the  time  of  Richud  U. 
was  an  unhappy  instance  of  widely 
toLtModAd  delosioa  ainoi^  the  conmca 
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;  the  msurrecfiou  in  Madrid, 
year  1801,  agaiost  the  infamous 
tioo  of  Bonaparte,  has  led  to 
ost  important  rebuits  that  ever 
:  from  any  commotion.  Rome 
ie  grand  theatre  of  sedUiouSf 

were  sot  on  ^t  by  the  Tri- 
:  England  has  been  disKraced 
:  rebellion,  wliich  ended  in  the 
of  its  king. 

iion  is  common  to  all  forms  of 
meat,  but  flourishes  most  in  re- 
»,siace  tliere  itcan  scarcely  be  re- 

UB  a  political  or  moral  offence  : 
oiB  ej^ists  properly  in  none  but 
cliical  states ;  in  which  the  al- 
io that  men  owe  to  their  sove- 
re<|uires  to  be  broken  with  the 
;  nolencei  in  order  to  be  shaken 
luurrectiotti  may  be  made  by 
I  against  a  foreign  dominion,  or 
[ects  ^aiust  their  govcrnnicut : 
I  and  rebellion  are  carried  on 
jects  only  against  their  gdvccii- 

retfolt  is  carried  on  only  by 
I  against  a  foreign  doniiniou; 
the  death  of  Alexander  the 
most  of  his  conquered  countries 
^  from  his  successor. 

\H0k  tiuoyml  a  woiMlf  rful  calm  (azctpt- 
•bofft  ffHtt»  or  inMurrection  at  the  be- 
fbr  near  apon  foiij*fi?c>  jean  toireUwr. 

HOWKLL. 

tbe  Roman  people  bf/ran  to  briop  ia 
I  to  tbe  office  of  rbirrrU  powrr  aad 
htn  bnfcan  X\n*e  tediUon$  wbkb  m  IodS 
Nd*  Jiad  at  knetb  ruiuetl,  tbe  ktat<>. 

Tuvu. 

ir  that  rtbdUon 
B  Itfelf*  In  bav  and  at^ect  routs 
Tend  father,  and  tb«.iie  noble  lords, 
been  bere  to  drrvft  the  uglj  fumui 
mAVooAy  iuturrect ion.   8ii«KcrBAac. 

If'lote  Is  ever  readj  to  revolt  from  oar 
Ifnoeat,  and  joiu  tbe  eaemj  vitbin. 

Steils. 

TBGRiTV,   V.  Honesty. 

ILLECr,  GENIUS,  TALENT. 

ELLECT,  in  Latin  intellectus 
iUlligo  to  undcrbtuiij,  signifies 
of  uiiderstandini:,  ab  opposed 
f  instinct  or  impuUe. 
^lUS,    in   Latin  genius^  from 
to  be  born^  siguitiui)  that  which 
liarly  bom  with  us. 
Ji^'T,  V.  Faculti/. 
llect  is  here  the  generic  term, 
dudes  in  its  own  nieuning  that 
tiYO  others;  th^e  canuot  be 


ginm  or  talent  without  intellect; 
but  there  may  be  intellect  without 
genius  or  talent :  a  man  of  intellect 
distinguishes  himself  from  the  com- 
mon herd  of  mankind,  by  the  acote- 
ness  of  his  observation,  the  accuracy 
of  his  judgement,  the  originality  of  ht^ 
conceptions,  and  other  peculiar  attri- 
butes of  mental  power ;  genius  is  a 
particular  bent  of  the  intellect,  which 
distinguishes  a  man  from  e%'ery  other 
individual ;  talent  is  a  particular  mo- 
dus or  modification  of  the  intellect, 
which  is  of  practical  utility  to  the 
possessor,  intellect  sometimes  runs 
through  a  family,  and  becomes  as  k 
were  an  hereditary  portion  :  genius  is 
not  of  so  communicable  a  nature ;  it 
is  that  tone  of  the  thinking  faculty 
which  is  altogether  individual  in  its 
character;  it  is  opposed  to  every 
thing  artificial,  acquired,  circumstan- 
tial, or  incidental ;  it  is  a  pure  spark 
of  the  Divine  flame,  which  raises  the 
possessor  above  all  his  fellow  mortals; 
It  is  JKit  expanded,  like  intellect,  to 
nuiny  objects;  for  iuits  very  natur* 
it  is  contracted  within  a  very  short 
space ;  and,  like  the  rays  of  the  sno, 
when  concentrated  withui  a  focus,  it 
gains  in  strength  what  it  loses  in  ex- 
pansion. 

We  consider  intellect  as  it  generally 
respects  speculation  and  abstraction  ; 
but  ^eatiM  as  it  respects  the  opera- 
tions of  tlie  imagination ;  talent  as  it 
respects  the  exercise  or  acquirements 
of  the  mind.  A  man  of  intellect  may 
be  a  good  writer ;  but  it  requires  a 
genius  ^r  poetry  to  be  a  poet,  a 
genius  for  painting  to  be  a  paniter,  a 
genius  for  sculpture  to  be  a  statuary, 
and  the  like :  it  requires  a  talent  to 
learn  languages;  it  requires  a •<4/«iii( 
for  the  stage  to  be  a  gooo  actor; 
some  have  a  talent  for  imitation, others 
a  talent  for  humour.  Intellect,  in  ita 
strict  sense,  is  seen  only  in  a  mature 
state ;  genius  or  talent  may  be  dis- 
covered iu  its  earliest  duwn :  we 
speak  in  general  t»f  the  intellect  of  a 
man  only ;  but  we  may  sneak  uf  the 
genius  or  talent  of  a  ^outh :  intellect 
qpuiiiies  a  pcriion  for  conver^iation,  aud 
atlnrds  him  grqat  enjoyment ;  genius 
qualifies  a  person  for  the  most  cxalrjdd 
eiVorts  of  the  hunnuimiiid  ;  talent  qua- 
lifies a  person  for  thu  active  duties 
and  eujploynicnts  of  life. 

8r 
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INTENT. 


INTERCEDE. 


l*lMiewas  m  lelect  aet,  »app<Med  Co  be  dfstlo* 
fniUictl  by  rapprlofitj  of  intelUetSt  «bo  always 
pasMd  the  efeolnf  together.  Johnvon. 

Thoowon  thinlu  In  a  pivoliar  train,  and 
always  tbluki  as  a  roan  of  geniui,        Johnsov. 

It  la  commonly  thought  that  the  sagacity  of 
these  fathers  c<l^  Jevutts)  in  dbcoferln;  the 
talent  of  a  youni;  Ktudeot  has  not  a  little  contri- 
buted to  the  figure  which  their  order  has  made  in 
the  world.  Buoosu. 

INTELLECT,  V,  U/idersland'intr, 
INTELLECTUAL,  V,  Mental, 
INTELLIGENCE,  V,  Informatwiu 
INTELLIGENCE,  V.  Understands 
ing. 

INTEMPERATE,  V.  ExceSSlVe, 
INTEMPERATE,   V.  Ineguhf. 

TO  INTEND,  f.  To  design, 

INTENT,  INTENSE. 

INTENT  and  INTENSE  are  both 
derived  from  the  verb  to  intend,  sigiii- 
i'y'ing  to  stretch  towards  a  point,  or  to 
a  ereat  degree :  the  former  is  said  only 
ot  the  (>erson  or  mind  ;  the  latter  qua- 
liBes  things  in  general :  a  person  is  in- 
tent  when  his  mind  is  on  the  stretch 
towards  an  object ;  his  application  is 
intense  when  his  mind  is  for  a  conti- 
nuance closely  fixed  on  certain  objects, 
or  the  cold  is  intense  which  seems  to 
be  wound  up  to  its  highest  pitch. 

There  te  an  evil  spirit  continually  active  and 
intent  to  seduce.  Sodti. 

Mutual  favors  naturally  beget  an   IMertK  af- 
fectlua  in  generou*  mluds.  Sfrciatob. 

INTENSE,  V,  Intent, 

TO  INTERCEDE,  INTERPOSE, 
MEDIATK,  INTERFERE,  IN- 
TERMEDDLE. 

INTERCEDE  signifies  literally 
going  between;  INTERPOSE,  placing 
one's  self  between  ;  MEDIATE,  com- 
ing in  the  middle;  INTERFERE, 
setting  one's  self  between ;  and  IN- 
TERMEDDLE, meddling  or  mixing 
among. 

One  intercedes  between  parties  that 
are  unequal ;  one  interposes  between 
parties  that  are  equal :  one  intercedes 
m  favor  of  that  party  which  is  threat- 
ened with  punishment ;  one  inter- 
poses  between  parties  that  threaten 
each  other  with  evil :  we  intercede 


with  the  parent  in  favor  of  tht  diild 
who  has  onended,  in  order  to  obtain 
pardon  for  bim ;  one  interposes  be- 
tween two  friends  who  are  ttitpatinf , 
to  prevent  them  from  gping  to  estre- 
mities.  One  intercedes  by  means  oi 
persuasion;  it  is  an  act  of  comtesy 
or  kindness  in  the  interceded  party  to 
comply :  one  interposes  by  an  exercise 
of  authority ;  it  is  a  matter  of  pro- 
priety or  necessity  in  the  partieito 
conform.  The  favorite  of  a  monich 
intercedes  in  behalf  of  some  crimipili 
that  his  punishment  may  be  liti- 
gated ;  the  magistrates  interpme  with 
their  authority,  to  prevent  die  braik 
of  the  disorderly  from  conung  to  icn* 
ous  acts  of  violence. 

To  mediate  and  intercede  are  boA 
conciHatory  acts ;  the  intercesssr  sd 
mediator  are  equals  or  even  infiNion; 
to  interpose  is  an  act  of  antboritjY 
and  belongs    most    commonly  to  i 
superior :    one    intercedes    or  itUt- 
poses  for  the   removal  of  evil;  tne 
mediates  for  the  attainment  of  good: 
Christ    is  our  Intercessor^   to  atot 
from  us  the  consequences  of  our  goiki 
he  is  our  Mediator^  to  obtain  for  ■ 
the  blessings  of  grace  and  saltttiQiL. 
An  intercessor  oiuy  pleads:  aaetf* 
ator  guarantees ;  he  takes  upon  hiffl- 
self  a  responsibility.     Christ  b  oir 
Intercessor,  by  virtue  of  his  relatioa- 
ship  with  the  Father  :  he  is  our  Msiir 
ator,  by  virtue  of  his  atonement ;  bf 
which  act  he  takes  upon  himself  tbe 
sins  of  all  who  are  truly  peniteoL 

To  intercede  and  interpose  are  em- 
ployed on  the  highest  and  lowest  00* 
caisions ;  to  mediate  is  never  emplojed 
but  ill  matters  of  the  greatest  ■!&• 
ment.  As  earthly  offenders  we  reejoift 
the  intercession  of  a  fellow  mortal;  si 
offenders  against  the  God  of  Hesfco, 
we  require  the  intercession  of  a  Divise 
Being:  without  the  timely  interfs- 
sition  of  a  superior,  trifling  disputes 
may  grow  into  bloody  quarrels;  with- 
out the  interposition  of  Divine  Fn^ 
vidence,  we  cannot  conceive  of  tij 
thing  important  as  taking  place:  (0 
settle  the  affairs  of  nations,  meHiisn 
may  afibrd  a  salutary  assistance;  ^ 
bring  about  the  redemption  of  t  M 
world,  the  Son  of  God  condesceodcd 
to  be  Mediator, 

All  these  acts  are  performed  for  tbe 
good  of  others;  but  interfere  aod»- 
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l/s  ve  of  a  differeot  descrip- 
M  maj  interfere  for  the  good 
By  or  to  gratify  ooe's  self;  one 
tienneddUi  but  for  selfish  pai^ 
he  first  three  terms  are^  there- 
rays  used  in  a  good  sense  ;  the 
b  a  good  or  bad  sense,  ac- 
to  circamstances ;  the  last  al- 
a  bad  sense. 

^er/^e  has  nothing  conciliat- 
it  Tike  intereedey  nothing  au- 
tftt  in  it  like  interpote^  no- 
itponsible  in  it  like  mediate  ; 
le  usefoly  or  it  may  be  injuri- 

may  be  authorized  or  onao- 
;  it  may  be  necessary,  or 
ar  impertinent :  when  we  tn- 
|0  as  to  make  peace  between 
is  ovefbl ;  but  when  we  inter- 
easonably,  it  often  occasions 
M  rather  than  removes  them. 
cedt,  and  the  others,  are  said 

where  two  or  more  parties 
MDed;  hut  interfere  and  in- 
b  are  said  of  what  concerns 
e  individual :  one  interferes 
wmtddltM  rather  in  the  con- 
■n  between  the  persons ;  and, 
Ktooont,  it  becomes  a  question 
importance  to  decide  when 
t  to  interfere  in- the  affairs  of 
:  with  regard  to  intermeddle, 
V  is  the  unauthorized  act  of 
>  is  bus^  in  things  that  ought 
Nicern  him. 

iCMVicd  bb  eiCate  b>  MKcenat*B  fn- 

DaTOKN. 

jfMMe  efcap*d  the  »tnnn,  and  fear, 
iiilerpMe,  a  shipwreck  herp. 

DftYDBa. 

cimUy  bHtn-  (in  Depoclatinf )  to  deal 

tea  by  letter,  and  by  the  me4Uaim% 

baa  bj  a  manVt  lelf.  Bacoii. 

interftrti  not  «Hh  anj  latlonal 

Soon* 

be  iMtermeiWn  not  wKh  that  wblcb 
MMll.  Soon. 

RCHANGB,  EXCHANGE, 
RECIPROCITY. 

[NTERCIIANOE  is  a  fre- 
md  mutual  exchange  (v. 
;  the  EXCHANGE  con- 
ne  act  only ;  the  interchange 
if  many  acts  :  the  interchange 
nly  in  the  moral  sense-;  ex» 
m  used  mostly  in  the  proper 
ID  interchange  of  civilities 
?e  good  will ;  an  exchange  of 


comoKMlities  is  a  oonfenient  mode  of 
trade. 

The  interchange  is  an  act;  tha 
RECIPROCITY  is  an  abstract  pro- 
perty: by  an  interchange  of  senti- 
ment, friendships  ara  engendered ;  tbt 
reciprocity  of  good  senrioes  is  what 
ronders  them  doubly  acceptable  to 
those  who  do  them,  and  to  those 
who  receive  them. 

Kindoeu  b  prcMrvad  bj  a  comttit  tef ety 

Tbo  wbolo  oamne  of  Mtue  b  atnati 
ckmnge,  Soom 

TbewTvlMtof  tbcpoor,  and  the  pttectioo  of 
the  rich,  bscoae  reetpnemlij/  nccewagj.  Bi.Aia. 


INTERCOURSE,    COMMUNICA* 
TION,  CONNEXION,    COMMERCE. 

INTERCOURSE,  in  Latin  inter- 
cunuif  signifies  literally  a  running  be- 

COMMUNICATION,  v.  To  com- 
municate. 

CONNEXION,  9.  To  connect. 

COMMERCE,  from  com  and  wkts 
a  mefcbandtce,  si^fied  literally  an 
exchange  of  merchandise^  and  gene- 
rallv  an  interchange. 

Hie  intercoune  and  commerce  sub- 
sist only  between  persons ;  the  com- 
munication  and  connexion  between 
persons  and  things.  The  intercourm 
with  persons  may  be  carried  on  in 
various  forms;  either  by  an  inter- 
change of  civilities,  which  IS  a  friendly 
intercourse;  an  exchange  of  coomio- 
dities,  which  is  a  commercial 'inters 
course ;  or  an  exchange  of  words, 
which  is  a  verbal  and  partial  inUr^ 
course:  the  communkation^  in  tUt 
sense,  it  a  species  of  imtercourse ; 
namely,  that  which  consists  in  the 
cofluiNiaJcsafioa  of  one's  thoughts  to 
another :  the  connexion  oonsistt  Of  a 
permanent  smtercourse  ;  since  one  who 
nas  a  regular  tnf  erawrse  four  parposet 
of  trade  with  another  is  said  to  have 
a  connexiom  with  him,  or  to  stand  in 
connexion  with  him.  Tbera  may, 
therefore,  be  a  partial  intercourse  or 
conmmnieotion  where  there  is  no  cois- 
nexioUf  nothing  to  bind  or  link  the 
parties  to  each  other;  bat  there  can- 
not be  a  cMiiejriois  which  is  not  kept 
up  by  oontlDoal  tftlercoerse. 

The  eommoree  is  a  species  of  general 
but  close  intercouru  ;  it  umj  oooaiat 

Rat 
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INTEREST. 
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either  of  frequeirt  meeting  an^  regolar 
co-operation,  or  in  cohabitation  :  in 
this  sense  we  speak  of  the  commerce  of 
men  one  with  another,  or  the  commerct 
of  man  and  wife,  of  parents  and  chil- 
dren, and  the  like. 

As  It  respects  things,  comtitHnica- 
tion  is  said  of  places  in  ^e  proper 
sense  ;  connexion  is  nsed  for  things  in 
the  proper  or  improper  sense :  there 
is  said  to  be  a  carnmuniaUUm  between 
two  rooms  when  there  is  a  passage 
open  from  one  to  tlie  other ;  one  bouse 
has  a  connexion  with  another  when 
there  is  a  common  passage  or  tho- 
roughfare to  them:  a  communication 
is  kept  up  between  two  countries  -by 
means  ot  regular  or  irregular  convey- 
ances ;  a  connexion  subsists  between 
two  towns  when  the  inhabitants  trade 
with  each  other,  intermarry,  and  the 
like. 

The  world  Is  tnatatalofd  I17  intereourte. 

800m. 

Hov1i(i]»pyfa  iin  fiitetleet««l  befog,  who,  by 
yr«j«r  bimI  meditatfoo  opem  thfe  etttmunieMion 
^gtwmik  Qod  aod  hit  owa  touL  Am»moh. 

A  very  matarial  part  of  o«r  happfaiw  -or 
mtwrj  arUet  from  the  connecioiM  we  have  with' 
thow  aroond  at.  Blair. 

I  »bo«ld  venture  to  call  poUicnets  benevo- 
lenco  Intrlfln,  or  the  prefereace  of  other*  to  our- 
MlfM,  hi  little,  dnlfj,  and  hourl^r  ocearreoMt  In 
of  life.  Cratbak* 


INTEREST,     CONCERN. 

The  INTBRHEST,  from  the  Lrtin 
interest  to  be  amongst,  or  have  a 
part  or  a  «hare  in  a  thing,  is  more 
oomprehensi\-e  than  CONCERN  {v. 
Affair).  We  have  an  interest  in 
Whatever  tonches  or  comes  near  to 
our  feelings  or  our  external  circum- 
stances ;  we  have  a  concern  in  that 
which  respects  our  external  circum- 
stances. The  interest  is  that  which 
is  agreeable;  it  consists  of  eitbtir 
profit,  advantage,  gain,  or  amuse- 
ment; it  binds  us  to  an  object,  and 
makes  us  think  of  it :  the  cortcem,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  something  involun- 
tary or  painful;  we  have  a  concern 
in  that  which  we  are  obliged  to  look 
to,  which  we  are  bound  to  from  the 
fear  of  losing  or  of  suffering.  It  is 
the  interest  of  every  man  to  cultivate 
a  religious  temper  ;  it  is  the  concern 
of  all  to  be  on  their  guard  against 
tMDptatiou. 


AndciMildlfae 

They*d  •«*«  i»^U 

Mausn  the  MMekw  oalaro  of  tki 

Their  pitj  and  ctiteem  tm  ahow. 

TO  f  NTBRFBRB,     V. 

cede. 

INTERIOR,  V.  Inside. 

INTERIOR,  1;.  InUMWd. 

iNTCRDOPBR,  9»  bUfttder. 

TO    INTRRMEDDUBy  fk  Toih 

iercede. 

INTERMEDIATE,    INTERVENOK. 

INTERMEDIATE  signifies  M| 
in  the  midst,  heeweMi  two  ubjacii; 
INTERVENING  si^ttfies  >csaBi| 
between :  the  former  is  «ppKaMe  • 
space  ftnd  time ;  the  ktttT  ciihstto 
tune  or  circamstances. 

The  intermtdiaie  time  lietPsea<is 

oemmencement-and  tke  uiinMitfimrf 

a  tmoe  it  occupied  with 

4br  the  renewal  of  bosfetliM; 

tening      oircamstanoes 

change  the  views  of  tlm 

parties,  and  dispose  their 

peace. 

A  right  opfaieo  to  tlMI  whtok 
hytheahortMl  ttvin  of 


Hardly  wonld  any 
veningjoy  he  able  to  fiwce  ili  waj 
floods.   If   Che    raeccatlve 
tbrottfh  which  we  are  to  paas  weieiyd 

OQT' 


INTERMENT,   V.  Bwrtol. 

TO  INTERMINGLE,  V.  To  MT. 

INTERMISSION,  V.  Cessoi'um, 

TO  INTERMIX,  V,  To  SUbstdt. 

TO  INTERMIX,  V.  To  mix. 
INTERNAL,  V.  Inword. 
TO  INTERPOL,   V.  To  inierttk 
iKTBRPOfiiTiOK,  V.  Interveniiou 

TO  INtVKPEET,  V.  To  eXpUoM. 
3X>  INT>BRROGATB,  V.  To  oA* 

TO  iNTMtRtrPT,  V.  To  dishtfi. 

lifTBRVAL,  BBSPITE. 

INTERVAL,  in  Latin  itUtrdsSm, 
signifies  iitenlly  tbe  space  bermt 
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m  wliidi  hnrn&A  a  Rfl»a»  ki- 
Bfit;  and,  bj  an  exteixkd  ap- 
uUtignifiet  e^{«fy  space, 
n*E,  probablj  cootnicted  frpm 
a  breathing  agab. 
etpiie  requires  aa  hUerval;  bat 
» many  intervals  where  iliflr^ 
ptto.  Tha  interval  respects 
V ;  rapiu  inchifies  the  idea  of 
idiiii  that  time  which  maj  be 
less  agreeable:  intervahof 
a  rt$pUe  to  one  who  is  op- 
whh  labor;  the  interval 
\  sometimes  granted  to  a  cri- 
libre  his  execution  is  in  the 
i  sense  a  reipiie. 

€3MlUlNI0f  rtMBCBli  Of  |WfV^ 

.,  b  lacciMdad  by  « lonf  ftiler- 


U  tMam  MjnirM  Mi|yfU  Amb 


'BNiNGj  t;.  Intermediate. 
nrnoN ,  T^rTKRP08moN. 

INTERVENTION,  from 
tiraeDy  and  venia  to  come,  la 
jatpiigate  objects;  the  IN- 
SmON,  from  inter  between, 
'  la  ^*ce»  U  said  only  of  ra- 
snts.  The  light  of  the  moon  is 
id  by  the  intervention  of  the 
the  life  of  an  individual  is 
I  by  tha  interpomtiom  of  a 
;  kmnaalife  is  so  full  of  om- 
Sy  that  when  we  have  formed 
acts  wt  can  never  say  what 
rwsns  to  prevent  their  execu* 
len  a  man  is  engaged  in  aa 
combat,  he  has  no  chance  of 
bat  by  the  timfly  interpoii^ 
la  who  is  abki  to  rescue. 

h»«B  tb«  cahmKiM  tnUrvmttBH  of 
»•»  (to  OititttlO. 


KViEw,  V.  Meeting. 
lAcy,  V.  Acqtiaintfma* 
tf  ATB,  V.  To  lunt. 
f  iDATS,  V.  Tofngbieru 

NATION,    DRU:fKBNNS88, 
INFATUATION. 

XICATION,  from  the  Latin 
a   poiaoot   signifies  imbued 


INFATUATION^  ffw/tfsaf  fool- 
ish, signifies  iMikingfoolisB. 

Ja^iiriigfwii  and  drwnhfiinn^i  ve 
used  eilbtp  in  the  piPo^  or  the  im-. 
pioper  sfloae;  m^artipa  in  tU  i«»> 
proper  sense  only:  ia^oiiica^joii  is  a 
general  slate;  iMunkenmu  a  p«r- 
^oulai  stata:  tntoyicnlioii  may  ba 
produced  by  various  causes)  drunku^ 
nm§  ia  praduced  only  bjr  aa  inoso- 
derate  iadnlfenfie  in  some  itJtoMkaiing 
liquort  a  passan  may  be  uUamcated 
by  tha  smell  of  strong  U^nors,  ot  by 
vapoia  which  prodoca  a  suiilar  efiect ; 
be  beooaea  inmhem  by  the  drinking 
of  wine  or  other  spifita.  In  the  im* 
proper  aeaaa  %  d^rivatiosi  of  oae'e 
reaaaniai  ftoalliea  is  tba  common  \Am 
b  tha  sigpfteaiioaof  aM  these  tenmi : 
tha  mtanaofioii  aad  dnuslviMKtf- 
spriiM  fima  tha  iatemperata  suta  of 
the  tsfflifn  the  k^ekmtim  springs 
framtho  aaooDdancy  of  the  paasiona 
oaev  tha  waioaiag  powen:  a  paraoo 
ia  miMMiifld  w&  iwnsi^  itmtk 
withjoy^  and  Mj^afvalid  hywsacaae 
of  nmity*  or  aa  iaipatooaity  of  d»> 


A  peiaai  who  ianatmaly  safari- 
Micd  reala  and  is  giddy  \  im  wIm  ia 
ia  tha  aaoval  saoaa  tntennif ed  ia  disp* 
oiderly  aad  oaeteady  in  his  coadact : 
a  dmiiJiw*  man  is  tkorived  of  iha 
usa  of  all  his  senses^  ana  ia  the  aieffal 

ooUed  biasealf :  an  tn/'iilaflted  auot 
is  not  maiaU  fbaliah  bat  wiid;  ha 
carries  faia  tolly  to  tha  auist  axtrava* 
gant  pitdki 

rf  m-ipaiiei  moim» 
ilitleirMiifcaieHnCttt 


ffKENNESS    sipiifies    tha 
WKiiBg  druak  over  laaoh^ 


TO  INTRBNCH,  V.  To  encroockm 

IVTRXFIJ^  V.  Bold. 

iimiiCACY,  tK  ComplexUjfm 

INTRINSIC,  RBAL,  GBNUINB^ 
NATIVB. 

INTRINSIC,  in  Latin  ta/rjitsleaf^ 
signifies  on  the  inside^  tbat  'u,  lyiqg  ia 
the  thing  itself. 
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INTRINSIC. 


INTRUDE. 


REAL,  from  the  Latin  ret,  signifies 
belonging  to  the  very  thing. 

GENUINE,  in  Latin  genuinui^ 
lix)m  geno  or  gigno  to  bring  forth,  sig- 
nifies actually  brought  forth,  or  spring- 
ing out  of  a  thing. 

NATI\'E,  in  Latin  nativus  and 
natus  born,  signifies  actually  bom,  or 
arising  from  a  thing. 

The  value  of  a  thing  is  either  intrin- 
sic or  real :  but  the  intrinsic  value  is 
said  in  regard  to  its  extrinsic  value; 
the  real  value  in  regard  to  the  artifi- 
cial :  the  intrinsic  value  of  a  book  is 
that  which  it  will  fetch  when  sold  in  a 
regular  way,  in  opposition  to  the  ex- 
trinsic value,  as  being  the  gift  of  a 
friend ;  a  particular  edition,  or  a  par- 
ticular type :  the  real  value  of  a  book, 
in  the  proper  sense,  lies  in  the  fineness 
of  the  paper,  and  the  costliness  of  its 
binding;  and,  in  the  improper  sense, 
it  lies  in  the  excellence  of  its  contents, 
in  opposition  to  the  artificial  value 
whicn  it  acquires  in  the  minds  of  biblio- 
maniacs firom  being  a  scarce  edition. 

The  worth  of  a  man  is  either 
genuine  or  native  :  the  genuine  worth 
of  a  man  lies  in  the  excellence  of  his 
moral  character,  as  opposed  to  his  ad- 
ventitious worth,  which  he  acquires 
from  the  possession  of  wealth,  power, 
and  dignity :  the  native  worth  of  a 
man  is  that  which  is  inborn  in  him, 
and  natural,  in  opposition  to  the  mere- 
tricious and  borrowed  worth  which 
he  may  derive  from  his  situation,  his 
talent,  or  his  efforts,  to  please. 

An  accurate  observer  will  always 
discriminate  between  the  intrinsic  and 
extrinsic  viilue  of  every  thing;  a  wise 
man  will  always  appreciate  things  ac- 
cording to  their  real  value ;  the  most 
depraved  man  will  sometimes  be  sen- 
sible of  genuine  worth  when  it  dis- 
plays itself;  it  is  always  pleasant  to 
meet  with  those  unsophisticated  char 
racters  whose  native  excellence  shines 
forth  in  all  their  words,  looks,  and 
actions. 

Men,  however  disting:ui<bed  bj  external  acci- 
dent* or  intriruic  qualitit^,  have  all  the  same 
waoU,  the  same  paJn»,  and,  aa  far  as  i)^  senses 
are  consulted ,  the  same  pltrasures.         Joiiitson. 

Yoit  have  settled,  bj  an  economy  as  perverted 
as  the  poHcv,  two  estabHsbments  of  govt* mmeut, 
one  real,  the  othrr  flctitloup.  Bi/axK. 

Hh  genuine  and  Irss  (uiltj  wealth  t^  explore. 
Search  iK>t  hk  VQUoi&,ViiU\%^tx«;S  ^\aiSbQw. 


How  lovelj  does  the  bonaB  mind  appear  ia  ii 
fiative  pttritj.  Eau.  or  Cbatbul 

TO  INTRODUCE,    PRESENT. 

To  INTRODUCE,  from  the  Litia 
introducoj  signifies  literally  to  bring 
within  or  into  any  place;  to  PRE- 
SENT (v.  To  give)  signifies  to  brii^ 
into  the  presegure  of.  As  they  respea 
persons,  the  former  passes  between 
equals,  the  latter  only  among  petBOOi 
ot  rank  and  power  :  one  litenrj 
man  is  introduced  to  aoother  bj 
means  of  a  commoa  friend ;  he  ii 
presented  at  court  by  means  of  i 
nobleman. 

As  they  respect  things,  sulnects  vt 
introduced  in  the  coarse  of  coiifff- 
satioii;  men's  partictilar  views  opon 
certain  si;^>ject8  are  prtMenttd  to  tlie 
notice  of  others  through  the  medins 
of  publication. 

The  endeavours  of  freethinken  flood  i^li 
introdmee  slavor/  aod  error 


Now  every  leaf,  and  ererj  OMyvlor  toBaA, 
JPreaef Its  a  foe,  aad  emrj  foe  a  death. 

INTRODUCTORY,  V.  Preuums. 
TO  INTRUDE,  V.  To  encToodL 

TO    INTRUDE,    OBTRUDS. 

To  INTRUDE  is  to  thrust  one't 
self  into  a  place;  to  OBTRLl)£  is 
to  thrust  one  s  self  in  the  way.  It  if 
intrusion  to  go  into  any  sodatyiB- 
asked  and  undesired  ;  it  is  oUnHtig 
to  join  the  company  and  take  a  pst 
in  the  conversation  vrithont  invitaboi 
or  consent.  We  riolate  the  rigbtsof 
another  when  we  intrude  ;  we  let  sp 
oiirselves  by  obtruding :  one  intrwks 
with  one's  person  in  the  place  wbich 
does  not  belong  to  one's  self;  000  i^ 
trudes  with  one's  person,  remarksyiec. 
upon  another :  a  person  intrudesoatd 
curiosity  or  any  other  personal  gratifi- 
cation ;  he  obtrudes  out  of  vanity. 

Politeness  denominates  it  intnaitfi 
to  pass  the  threshhold  of  aoocber, 
without  having  first  ascertained  thit 
we  are  perfectly  welcome;  modestj 
denominates  it  obtruding  to  oftriB 
opinion  in  the  presence  of  another, 
unless  we  are  expressly  invited  or  ao- 
thorized  by  our  relationship  and  sit*" 
ation.  There  is  no  thinking  man  ^^ 
does  not  feel  the  value  of  having  sotae 
place  of  retirement*  which  is  five  from 
^^'xiOriMMm^C  mil  impeitineBt  vifit- 
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it  is  the  fimlt  of  joung  per- 
who  have  fonned  any  opinioDS 
mselvesy  to  obtrude  tnem  upon 
me  who  will  give  tbem  a  hearing. 
be  moral  acceptation  they  pre- 
the  same  distinctioo.  In  mo- 
of  devotion,  the  serious  mao 
twrs  to  prevent  the  intruiion  of 
Mr  ideas  in  his  mind.  The 
conscience  abtrudu  itself  upon 
I  even  in  the  season  of  greatest 
lent. 

■InwlMoffenipln,  aad  tte  rtooUee- 
t^tm  ■ollom,  will  one  nffsrioiBe  Co  live 
A  with  their  ewn  conduct.        JouiitOii. 

I  ve  tonetliMt  rradjr  Co  talk  to  mi  In- 
Mftlier  M  Cb^  do  to  one  another,  and 
MrltMwlcdge  rUleilowbjr  lagndlelona 
«•  JoamoM. 

TEUDER,   INTERLOPER. 

INTRUDER  (r.  To  intrude) 
himself  in:  an  INTER- 
Ry  from  laufeUfTuns  in  between 
tee  his  station.  The  intruder 
ft  is  only  for  a  short  space  of 
md  in  an  unimportant  degree; 
I  interloper  abridges  another  of 
Botial  rights  and  for  a  perma- 
A  man  is  an  intruder  who  is 
Mdtiden  guest  at  the  table  of 
r :  he  is  an  interloper  when  he 
ay  society  in  such  manner  as  to 
its  privileges,  without  sharing 
tiens.  Intruders  are  always 
re  in  the  domestic  circle :  inter- 
in  trade  are  always  regarded 
1  evil  eye. 

Id  MC  have  jov  Co  ufler  it  to  the  doctor, 
It  phjsiclans  do  not  love  intrudm, 

JOHMMW. 

propoaeil  to  re«c  the  trade  to  America 
live  companies,  which  Interest  wonid 
e  most  vigilant  guardians  of  the  SpnnUi 
B,  against  the  encroachments  of  inter*' 


NVADE,  V.  To  encroacfu 

INVALID,    PATIENT. 

ALID,  in  Latin  invalidus^  si^ 
iterally  one  not  strong  or  in 
lealth;  PATIENT  from  the 
fMtfiens  suffering,  sigiifies  one 
g  under  disease.  The  invaUd 
leral,  and  the  patient  a  parti- 
irm  :  a  person  may  be  an  tn- 
ithout  being  u  patient :  he  may 
ttient  without  being  an  invalid. 
»lid  is  so  denominated  from  his 
{  his  ordinary  share  of  health 


and  strength;  but  the  putieni  is  onp 
who  is  labouring  under  some  bodily 
suffering.  Old  soldiers  are  called  tn- 
validi  wlio  are  no  longer  able  to  bear 
the  fatigues  of  warfare :  but  the?  are 
not  necessarily  patients.  He  who  it 
under  the  sui^eon's  hands  for  a  broken 
limb  is  a  patteni,  but  not  necessarily 
an  invaUd, 

TO  INVALIDATE,  V.  To  umkou 

INVASION,   INCURSION, 
IRRUPTION,    INROAIX. 

Thb  idee  of  making  a  forcible  en- 
trance into  a  foreign  territory  is  com- 
mon to  all  these.  IN VASION,  from 
i>ado  to  go,  expresses  merely  this  ge^ 
neral  ideay  without  anjrpartioolar  quv> 
lificatioci :  INCURSION,  from  citm» 
to  ran,  sicnifies  a  haaty  and  swldett 
iwoatum :  IRRUPTION,  from  rumpo 
to  break,  signifiet  a  paiticnlariy  ti»- 
lent  JuMiiofi :  INROAD,  irom  tn  unI 
road^  sipiifiei  a  making  a  road  or 
wa^  for  one's  self,  which  indndes  in- 
vatMm  and  occopation.  Iwwmtm  is 
said  of  that  which  passes  in  distant 
lands ;  Aknumder  t^voietllndia ;  Han- 
nibal crossed  the  Alps,  and  made  an 
imasMn  into  Italy:  ineurnon  is  said 
of  neiffhbouring  states ;  the  borderers 
on  each  side  the  Tweed  used  to  make 
frequent  ineursioni  into  Engkmd  or 
Scotland.  Intanon  is  the  act  of  a 
regular  army ;  it  is  a  systematic  mi- 
litary moyeinent :  irruption  is  the  ir- 
regular and  impetuous  moyement  of 
undisciplined  troops.  The  iwoeuion  of 
France  by  the  Allies  is  one  of  the 
grandest  military  movements  that  the 
worid  has  ever  witnessed ;  the  tr;- 
ruption  of  the  Goths  and  Vandala  into 
Europe  has  been  acted  oyer  anin  by 
the  late  revolotionaiy  armies  of  Fnmce. 

The  inwmon  may  be  partial  and 
temporary;  one  invades  from  various 
causes,  but  not  always  from  hostility 
to  the  inhabitants :  an  taroo^  is  made 
by  a  comuieror  who  determines  to  dis- 
possess toe  existing  occupier  of  the 
land :  woaxion  is  therefore  to  inroad 
oidy  as  a  means  to  an  end.  He  who 
invades  a  country,  and  gets  possession 
of  its  strong  places  so  as  to  have  an 
entire  command  of  Uie  land,  is  said 
to  make  inroads  into  that  coimtry; 
but  since  it  is  possible  to  get  forcible 
possession   of  a   ooontry   by  other 
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means  besides  tbat  of  a  military  entity 
there  may  be  an  inroad  wTi6Yfe  there  is 
no  express  invasion.  Alexander  made 
such  inroadt  into  Persia,  as  to  be- 
0bme  ma&ter  of  the  whole  countrjr ; 
but  the  Freoch  republic,  and  all  its 
usurped  authorities,  made  inroadt  into 
diiiereut  countries  by  means  of  spies 
and  revolutionary  incendiaries,  who 
^fleeted  more  thau  the  sword  in  sub- 
jecting them  to  the  power  of  France. 

These  terms  bear  a  similar  distinc- 
tion in  the  improper  sense.  In  this 
fcase  invasion  is  fi|;uratively  employed 
to  express  a  violent  seizure,  in  general 
of  wnat  belongs  to  individuals,  par- 
ticularly that  which  he  enjoys  by  civil 
C»mpact,  namely,  his  rights  and  pri- 
vileges; vvhen  these  are  forcibly 
broken  in  upon,  or  any  one  is  dis- 
pobsessed  of  them  .by  an  unlawful 
exercise  of  power,  they  are  said  to 
be  invaded.  It  is  the  peculiar  excel- 
lence ol*  the  English  constitution  to 
guard  against,  and  remedy  such  in- 
TMsions  without  disturbing  the  pubUc 
peace. 

In  like  manner  we  speak  of  the 
inroads  wliich  disease  makes  on  the 
constitution ;  of  the  incursion  or  ir- 
ruption  of  unpleasant  thoughts  in  the 
imiid. 

Fiir  oir  «e  heat  f li»  wavM,  which  rarly  imivd, 
Intade  tiie  rods ;  the  rochtthdr  groans  rebtWBd. 

DSYOBK. 

Brtftio  bj  its  sltaation  was  reoMfed  fron  thb 
tnrj  of  these  barbiroas  /jtcuriioiu.  IIuhb. 

The  studj  of  aocieot  lit4*ratiiie  was  intennpif^ 
in  Enrope,  bj  the  irruptitn  of  the  nortbfra 
nations.  JOHASOS. 

ftest  and  labour  eqnsllj  perceive  their  reiga 
of  short  duratloQ  and  uncertain  tenure,  and  thdr 
cinpire  liable  to  tnnaitf  from  those  who  at% 
^ke  eBcmtas  to  both.  Joamolb 

INVBCTIVE,  V.  Ahtise. 

TO  INVEIGH,  V.  To  declaim. 
TO  INVEIGLE,  V,  To  etitrop. 

TO  INVENT,  v.  To  COTltrive. 
TO  INVENT,  V.  To  find. 

TO   INVENT,    FEIGN,    FRAMB^ 
FABRICATE,    FORGE. 

INVENT,  V,  To  contrive, 
FEIGN,  V.  To/eign. 
FRAME  signifies  to  make  accord- 
ingto  a  frame, 
FABRIC At^,  \u  Launfobnoftui 


fHitajhvtt  a  wbrkmn, »  changed  ntmi 
facio^  signifying  to  make  acccsdiag  to 
nframe. 

FORGE,  fhmi  tbe  hodn  ^hrge,  ag- 
nifies  to  make  in  njbrgt. 

Ail  these  terms  are  employed  ts 
express  the  prodoctioii  of  auuieduog 
out  of  the  miiid,  by  means  of  its  of*a 
efforts.  To  invent  is  the  gai«i( 
term ;  the  other  terms  imply  n^ds  of 
invention  nnder  diflerent  dmnd- 
stances.  To  invent,  as  distiriftttsM 
from  the  rest,  is  busied  in  cfotting 
new  forms,  either  by  means  of  tba 
imagination  or  the  reflective  powers; 
it  Forms  combinations  either  poreij 
spiritual,  or  those  which  are  necfa^ 
meal  and  physical:  tbe  poet  iaseafi 
imagery ;  tne  philosopher  invents  ma- 
thematiod  problems  or  m^hanical  in- 
•tmments. 

Invent  is  tised  for  the  prodoctiooor 
new  forms  to  real  objects,  or  for  tke 
creation  of  mireal  objectn ;  to/ffga  ii 
used  for  (he  creation  of  unreal  obiecta, 
or  such  as  hare  no  existence  bat  in 
the  mind :  a  play  of  a  story  is  iih 
vented  from  what  passes  in  the  wnHd; 
Mahomet's  religion  consists  of  Dotbioi 
but  invefitions :  the  Heatheo  ptieb 
feigned  all  the  tales  and  fables  whieb 
constitute  the  mythology,  ol*  histoiy 
of  their  deities,  lo frame  is  a  species 
of  invention  which  consists  in  die 
disposition  as  well  as  the  combirtitioa 
pf  objects.  Thespis  was  the  inH^iHt 
of  tragedy :  Psalmanaxar  f¥mnei  an 
entire  new  language,  which  he  pre- 
tended to  be  spoken  on  the  island  of 
Formosa  j  Solon  framed  a  new  !fet  of 
laws  for  the  city  of  Athens.  To  i»- 
ventf  feign^  and  frame,  are  all  occtr 
siouully  employed  in  the  ordiueiy 
cotu:ems  of  life,  and  in  a  bad  seiMi 
fabricate  and  forge  are  nerer  lued 
any  otherwise.  Invent  is  empldjred 
as  to  that  which  is  riie  fi-uit  of  oue*s 
own  mind ;  to  feign  is  employed  ts 
to  that  which  is  unreal  j  to  framt  is 
employed  as  to  that  which  reqoiiei 
deliberation  and  arrangement;  toj^ 
bricatt  and  forge  are  employed  as  to 
that  which  i^  absolutely  false,  tai 
requiring  more  or  less  exercise  of  the 
inventive  power.  A  person  invents  a 
lie,  and  feigns  sorrow ;  invents  aa 
excuse,  and  feigns  an  attachioent 
A  story  is  invented  inasmuch  as  it 
Y&'DKW)  VD^  ^At  before  conoeiTed  bf 
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1CMf9;  U  isy>MMf  iMiiMiacli 
uir«4  f6  iMr  duly  frt«fk>9«<l  ill 
My  90M  tD^emMMteoc;  it 
ir^  kM0iiHicb  M  it  niD0  hi 
|fp<Mitk>n  t«  tiM  «5CiMd  cir- 
(S0»y  flAd  flMtf«fo#«  h«  f»* 
b«  BkiH  flffid  Iftbcfr  of  a  work* 
•  i*  fi^g^  ifiMiiitich  M  it 
y  lb  utcef  fUstfltood  and  •»• 
ce  to  htre  cihu»ed  Us  tn«dl 
Stiort  in  the  bnun,  m  what  is 
I  by  the  fire  in  a  £am$tce  or 

nw  imvntffil  the  fort j-ferath  propo- 
s  Int  kook  a(  fioelld.        UAxnun, 

§e  wfm  torrid  to  •  moAmd  K»a» 
BtpowM-  of  raaiic;  therrfore,  (be  poit 
thMt  Orplieiu  drew  tree*,  itoac*,  aod 
da.  Shakspbaas. 

b  JiranCd  Strang  fellows  in  her  time. 

SllJUUrSABB. 

I  Mem  of  Ih*  JkikriMUim^  aT  a 
;  li  enongb  to  All  us  with  horror. 


I  fpM.  from  hram  by  ire  would  draw, 
>  Into  trmton/orf^d  bj  Uw. 

rvEBt)  I/.  To  overturn. 

BST,   ENJDUK  or  ST^DOW, 

V£8Ty  frobi^eilu),  lignifies 
in  any  thing. 

E  or  ENDOW,  from  the 
hi6f  signifies  to  put  on  Any 
oe  ie  intestid  with  that  which 
al :  otie  is  endued  with  that 
internal.  We  invest  a  person 
)ffice  or  a  dignity :  one  eitdues 
with  good  qualities..  The  in- 
is  a  real  external  action ;  hut 
ay  be  merely  fictitioOS  or 
The  king  is  invested  mxh 
aathority  ;  a  lover  endues 
ess  with  every  earthly  perfec- 
idow  is  but  a  vaiiation  of  en- 
yet  it  seenas  to  have  acniiired 
t  office :  we  may  say  toat  a 
\  endued  or  endowed  with  a 
ersuuding ;  but  as  an  ACt  of 
ination  endow  is  not  to  be 
k1  for  endue  :  for  we  do  not 
it  endows  but  endues  things 
lerties. 

Mid  eAeacloM  conitltsCton,  ladcMl, 
«•  Ibe  eharth  with  no  power  M  all, 
MA  wAlbecodvllaitoobey  If. 


gifi*MitfMi«ri 

IBITIIIIOUS,  BttVIOOflL 

INVIDIOUS,  m  LftCin  iftMrnt^ 

ftom  inMU  and  inthko  not  to  looik 
St,  signilieA  locrkiog  at  frith  m  evH 
eye :  ENVIOU9  is  iiterriljr  only  li 
vnrfation  df  ttnidimu.  Itnidwm  hi 
its  common  aceeptation  mpntiea  am* 
itiff  ill  fdfl ;  entimtr  signifies  liatlBg  il 

A  task  is  invUUoia  that  pots  mw  m 

the  way  of  girag  offimce }  a  look  !# 

envious  tbtt  is  ftall  of  eniy.    JbisMS* 

out  qnaiifiefe  the  timtf ;  envimtt  fM§3&^ 

fies  the  temper  of  mo  mind,    it  it 

invididttt  fyt  one  anthor  to  be  jndptf 

against  nnotfaer  wbo  bas  written  6S 

the  same  sab^etst :  a  man  is  siisliiii 

when  t!ii  prosp^t  of  mother^s  kifM 

piness  gives  him  pdn. 

Fw  I  mMtisiili  what  wlidwn  irarid 
Aad  inithe  iMvMfntf  to  Che  gMU 


TlHf  Hiel  «iriM  !•  «KOlla  to* 
Ml  aftorMj  and  nta  ciorj«  MS 


TO  iNviooK  ATB,  v.To  itrmgthmu 

INVINCIBLK,  TTNCOffQlTKRABLB^ 
INSUPXRABLB,  INSURMOUNT- 
ABLB. 

INVINCIBLE  signifies  not  to  be 
vaoqnislied  {t.  To  roaftter):  UN* 
CONQUERABLE  not  to  be  con- 
quered :  INSUPERABLE  not  to  be 
overcome:  INSURMOUNTABLS 
not  to  be  mrmmiUtd.  Persons  or 
things  are  in  the  strict  sense  iwmmMk 
which  can  withstand  all  ^  force  ;  but 
as  in  this  sense  nothing  created 
can  be  termed  inviwcMtf  the  term 
is  easployed  to  express  str6iDg||j 
wliatevercan  witlistimi  human  fi>roe 
in  gsnetai  |  on  this  groond  the  Spa- 
niaMls  tanned  their  Armada  invinci- 
hk.  The  qualities  of  the  mind  are 
termed  •meen^iieraUe  which  are  not 
eo  be  iiined  over  or  brought  under  the 
coatrm  of  one's  own  reason^  or  the 
judgement  of  anotlier :  hence  obstt- 
necy  is  with  propriety  denominated 
vmmsptttakU  which  will  yield  to  no 
ibfui^  infieenoB.  The  particular  dis- 
pdsttioo  of  the  mind  or  turn  of  think- 
ing is  termed  UstuperaUef  in  as  mnch 
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have  it  altered :  an  aversion  is  tiin*- 
perahle  which  no  reasoning  or  endea- 
▼our  on  our  own  part  can  overcome. 
Thin{^s  are  denominated  ituurmount- 
abUy  in  as  much  they  baffle  one's  skill 
or  efforts  to  get  over  them,  or  put  them 
out  of  one's  way :  an  obstacle  is  ior 
surmountable  which  in  the  nature  of 
things  is  irremoveable.  Some  people 
have  an  insuperable  antipathy  to  cer- 
tain animals ;  some  persons  are  of  so 
modest  and  timid  a  character,  that 
the  necessity  of  addressing  strangers 
is  with  them  an  insuperable  objection 
to  using  any  endeavours  for  their  own 
advancement;  the  difficulties  which 
Columbus  had  to  encounter  in  his  dis- 
covery of  the  New  World,  would  have 
appeared  inturmountable  to  any  mind 
1ms  determined  and  persevering. 

The  Americant  believed  at  artt,  that  while 
cheriihed  by  (be  parental  beams  of  tbe  sun,  the 
Spaniards  were  invincible,  Robertsoii. 

The  mind  of  an  uogratefal  person  Is  uncotf 

fuerabU  by  (hat  which  conquers  all  (hini;^  else, 

"teren  by  love  itsrif.  South. 

To  thh  literary  word  (metaphysics),  I  have  an 
intHperahU  aversion.  Beattis. 

It  b  a  melancholy  re6ection,  (hat  while  on« 
is  ptapied  with  acqnaintanee  at  (he  corner  of 
every  street,  real  friends  should  be  6epara(ed 
from  each  o(berby  imurmowUahU  bars! 

Gibbon. 

TO  INVITE,  V.  To  attract, 
TO  INVITE,  r.  To  call, 
TO  INUNDATIB,  V,  To  overjlow. 
TO  INVOLVE,  V,   To  Implicate. 

INWARD,     INTERNAL,       INNER, 
INTERIOR. 

INWARD  signifies  towards  the 
side  that  is  not  absolutely  within  : 
INTERNAL,  signifies  positively 
within:  INNER,  as  the  compara- 
tive of  inwardy  signifies  more  inward  : 
and  INTERIOR,  as  the  compara- 
tive of  internal,  signifies  more  in- 
terna/. Inward  is  employed  more 
frequently  to  express  a  state  than 
to  quali^  an  object ;  internal  qua- 
lifies the  object :  a  thing  is  said  to  be 
turned  inward  which  forms  a  part  of 
the  inside :  it  is  said  to  be  internal 
as  one  of  its  characteristics  ;  inward, 
as  denoting  tbe  position,  is  indefinite ; 
any  thing  that  is  in  in  the  smallest 
degree  is  inward  ;  thus  what  we  take 
in  tbe  mouth  \&  intoard  \i\  distinction 
from  that  ¥r\uc^iiiiv!  \m  «^^\)ift^\»^ 


liM :  but  that  is  properly  internal 
wnich  lies  io  tbe  very  firame  and  system 
of  the  body  :  inner  which  rises  in 
degree  on  insoardy  is  applicable  to  such 
bodies  as  admit  of  specific  degrees  of 
encl(}8ure ;  thus  the  inner  shell  c^  t 
nut  is  that  which  is  enclosed  in  tbe 
inward  :  so  likewise  interior  is  appli- 
cable to  that  which  is  capacious,  aDd 
has  many  involutions,  as  the  inferior 
coat  of  the  intestines. 


If  we  acenratdj  observe  tke 
and  actlof  s  of  the  heart,  w< 
l«mptation  wins  upon  it  bj  tery  smillfraiaiiMi. 


It  Is  not  probable  tbat  tbe  mms  ef 
could  be  Ignorant  of  aaj  thfaif  whMi  bad  it  < 
time  been  dbeovered  with  respect  to  iaSmid 
nedlcioe.  Jaaa. 

And  novairalBst  th*gile 
Of  th*  fuller  cout,  their   gvowii^  foice  dv^ 
hrln^.  DnauL 

Spa:n  has  not  been  inatteotlre  to  tfceinier^ 
forernment  of  her  coloniet. 


INVOLUNTARY,  V.  UnwUlmg. 
IRE,  V.  Anger. 
IRKSOME,  V.  Troublesome. 
IRONY,  V.  Ridicule. 
IRONY,  t;.  Wit. 

IRRATIONAL,    FOOLISH, 
ABSURD,    PRBPOSTEROUS. 

IRRATIONAL,  compounded  of 
ir  or  in  and  ratio,  signifies  coatrsiyto 
reason,  and  is  emjuoyed  to  express 
the  want  of  the  faculty  itself,  or  t  de 
r.ciencv  in  the  exercise  of  this  facoltj. 

FOOLISH  (T>.  Folly)  signifio  tbe 
perversion  of  this  facuitj. 

ABSURD,  from  surdu%  dea(  sf* 
nifies  that  to  which  one  would  tom  a 
deaf  ear. 

PREPOSTEROUS,  from  ft 
before  and  post  behind,  signifies  nte- 
rally  that  side  foremost  which  is  no* 
natural  and  contrary  to  common  seost 

Irrational  is  not  so  strong  a  tm 
as  foolish  :  it  is  applicable  more  fre> 
quently  to  the  thing  than  to  the  pema, 
to  the  principle  than  to  the  practice ; 
foolish  on  the  contrary  is  commoBly 
applicable  to  the  person  as  well » 
the  thing ;  to  the  practice  rather  dm 
the  principle.  Scepticism  is  tbe  nost 
trro^iona/ thing  that  exists;  tbebmitfo 
mind  is  formed  to  believe,  but  oot  to 
doubt :  he  is  of  all  men  most  fiM 
y^-^aiutik  his  etoraal  salTatioo  as 
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lied  superioritT  of  intelli- 
lutninadon.  foolish,  ab- 
'•eposterous,  rise  in  degree : 
of  common  sense  is  im- 
»m  all,  but  they  vary  ac- 
le  degree  of  violence  which 
he  understanding : /oo/«A 
:o  any  thing,  however  tri- 
i  in  the  smallest  degree 
understandings :  the  con- 
ildren  is  therefore  often 
vol  absurd  and  preposteroutf 
said  only  of  serious  things 
posed  to  our  judgments : 
for  a  man  to  persuade  an- 
that  which  he  in  like  cir- 
would  object  to  do  him- 
preposteraus  for  a  man  to 
elf  to  the  ridicule  of  others, 
angry  with  those  who  will 
n  respectfully. 

of  rraeCUak«rfl  are  altojietber  ir» 
require  the  naU  extrmtiffant  cre- 
lee  ibem.  Adduoii. 

ell  meanlDK  gentleman  took  occa- 

tioie  to  brinff  toj^etber  tach  of  hte 
t  addicted  to  a  ffolUh  habitual 
arlag.  In  order  to  ihov  them  the 
M  practice.  Adduoii. 

iterauM  daJre  of  things  In  tlmn- 
nit  oura  forrgo  the  enjojfoieat  of 
>  which  tbuae  thing*  are  ioftru* 
ia.  Bebkl'lby. 

}ABLK,  V,  Indubitable. 

rLAR,    DISORDERLY, 

lATE,    INTEMPERATE. 

JLAR,  that  is  literally  not 
arks  merely  the  absence  of 
ily :  DISORDERLY,  that 

out  of  order,  marks  the 
r  a  positively  bad  quality. 
'Cgular  may  be  so  from  the 
:he  thing;  what  is  disor- 
idered  so  by  some  external 
ce.  Things  are  planted  ir- 
for  want  of  design:  the 
are  apt  to  be  disorderly  in 
•ch.  irregular  and  disor- 
taken  in  a  moral  as  well  as 

sense:  INORDINATE, 
,fies  also  put  out  of  order, 
1  only  in  the  moral  sense. 
regular  is  contrary  to  the 

8  established,  or  ought  to 

9  disorderly  is  contrary  to 
hat  has  existed ;  what  is  in- 

contrary  to  the  order  that 
ed;  what  U  INT£MP£* 
8 


RATE  is  cootrary  to  the  temper  or 
spirit  that  ou^t  to  be  encooraetd. 
Our  habits  wiU  be  regular  which 
are  not  conformable  to  the  laws  of 
social  society ;  our  practices  will  be 
disorderly  when  we  follow  tlie  bliDd 
impulse  of  passion.  Our  desires  will 
be  inordinate^  when  they  are  not  imder 
the  control  of  reason,  guided  by  re- 
ligion ;  our  indolgencies  will  be  inlem* 
perate  when  we  consult  nothing  but 
our  appetites.  Young  people  aro  apt 
to  contract  irregular  harats  if  not 
placed  under  the  care  of  discreet  and 
sober  people,  and  made  to  coDform 
to  the  regulations  of  domestic  life : 
children  are  natniaUy  prone  to  be- 
come disorderly,  if  not  perpetually 
under  the  eye  of  a  master :  it  is  tho 
lot  of  human  beingi  ii^  all  ages  and 
stations  to  have  imordinute  desires, 
which  require  a  constant  check  so  as 
to  preveat  imUmperaie  conduct  of  any 
kind. 

li  yontk  tbcie  li  a  eertala  fmfvlsrirjf aad 
afltailon  by  so  mmm  ■abacoalnf . 

Mamon**  I^rrsBs  or  Tuwt. 

Th0aiada«ftaiBn  •ntUtBrderljf.  BLiim. 

/nordfiMCe  yiwloni  sm  CIm  gmt  dMuten 
ofUfe. 

IRRELIGIOUS,    PROVANB, 

IMPIOUS. 

As  epithets  to  designate  the  dia- 
racter  of  the  person,  they  seem  to  rise 
in  degree:  the  IRRELIGIOUS  is  ne- 
gative;   the    PROFANE    and  IM- 
PIOUS are  positive;  the  latter  being 
much  stronger  than  the  former.    Aa 
men  who  are  not  positively  actuated 
by  principles  of  religion  are  trre/i- 
gious ;  who,  if  we  include  all  such  as 
show  a  disregard  to  the  outward  ob- 
servances of  rriigion,  form  a  too  nu- 
merous class  :  vrefanHy  and  impiety 
are  however  of  a  still  more  hemous 
nature ;  they  consist  not  in  the  mere 
absence  of  regard  for  religion,  but  in 
a  positive  contempt  of  it  aud  open 
outrage  agninst  its  laws ;  the  prcfane 
man  treats  what  is  sacred  as  if  it  were 
profane  ;  what  a  believer  holds  in  re- 
verence, and  utters  with  awe,  is  pro- 
nounced with  an  air  of  indifference  or 
levity,  and  as  a  matter  of  common 
discourse,  by  %profane  man ;  he  knows 
no  difference  between  sacred  and  j»ro- 
fane ;  but  as  the  former  may  be  ooih 
verted  into  m  lOOKCi^  ^  inwiSi^  %&« 


6»      IRBEUGIOUS. 


JEALOUSY. 


wBnb  otben,  tke  inyioiti  man  is  d>- 
racdjr  opposed  to  tha  moms  man;  tk» 
luiMei   itfiMed  withdaiaaca  andF*- 
ballkm  a^jatnat   hit  Makar,   as   the 
kmar  is  with  knra  and  fear;  the  fonnei 
eorsas,  whUe  the  lattat  piajs:  tba 
ibnoer  is  Uoated  wit^  priaa  umI  oosi* 
eeit :  ihm  latter  is  fail  of  hamili^  aad 
sekMMueroeBt :  we  hava  a  pidore  of 
tbe  fomer  ia  tka  flevib,  and  of  the 
latter  in  the  saioits.    WhenappKed  to 
thmgSy  the  terin  irrtlipmM  seeais  to 
be  somoirhat  more  pontively  oppeeeil 
to  religion :  an  irreligigta  book  le  Boa 
nerelj  one  in  which  these  ia  ao  seb- 
gioB^  bat  that  also  which  is  detritntai 
to  rebgion,  such  as  sceptical  or  li* 
centioos  writmgs :  tbe  profmmi  in  thia 
case  is  not  alwa^  a  terra  of  reproach^ 
bot  is  employed  to  dtstiB(|aisn  what 
is  eipresslj  spintual  in  its  natora^ 
ftom  that  whicn  is  temporal :  tbe  bi»- 
IDI J  of  nations  is  pr^fimUf  as  disti»- 
guished  firom  the  sacred  history  con- 
tained in  the  Bible:  the  writings  of 
the  heathens  are  altogether  pro/ane  as 
dtfttingvished  tcom  tbe  moral  writings 
of  Chfistiansy   or    the    believers   in 
Divine   Revelation.     On  the   other 
bandy  when  we  speak  of  &  profane 


timenty  or  a  profane  joke,  profane 
lipS|  and  tbe  nke,  the  sense  is  per- 
sonal and  reproachful :  aaptatu  is  never 
applied  but  to  what  is  personal,  and 
in  tbe  very  worst  sense;  an  impious 
thought^  an  unpioas  vnsh,  or  an  impious 
▼owy  are  the  fmits  of  an  impious  mind. 

An  ofleer  of  tbe  army  fto  Koman  catboHc 
•Miatrlei,  wmiM  be  efraM  te  pea*  ft»r  ■■  IrreW- 
ffieMVOHDi  if  heriioeM  be  ieai  te  v>  to  bed  wMh. 
est  eCutaf  sp  hk  defMiena^  Aasnoa, 

Wijt  ypriftm;  H  aet^draw  near  wltb  awe. 


Umh  fvtat  6MmMj  naUj  aalBtaiiis 
W«sk  ia|pl0iM  war  vitb  an  lanMiUl  Ood. 

Cuuvnu.kMD, 

IRREPROACHABLE,  V^  BlamC' 

less. 

1t>   IRRITATE,     V.   To    OggrOr' 

rate. 
irruptiok/  v»  Invasion. 
TO  I88UB,  V,  To  arise. 
TO  issDBy  V.  To  rise. 
I88US,  t;.  Event. 
issujB,  V,  QjOF^Mrmg. 


J, 


TO  JADE,   9.  To  UmOJ. 
TO  JANQLB,  JAa»  WRAMCLSi 

A  verbal  conteotioB  is  expressedly 
all  these  tenna,  bat  whfa  variow  aio- 
difications ;  JANGLE  seems  to  be  « 
onomatopoeia,  for  it  oooveyi  fer  n$ 
own  discordant  sound  an  id^  or  the 
discordance  which  accomnoM  das 
kind  of  war  of  words  ;  JABaMi  war 
are  in  all  piobability  but  variatjon  sf 
each  other^as  Bhojamgle  and  WRAN* 
OLE.    There  is  m  iangUn^  nand 
cross  Questions  ancf  perverse  icdNi 
than  direct  cbffereDcec   of  opinMo; 
those  jangk  who  are  cot  of  hamoar 
with  each  other;  there  is  more  of  db* 
cordaut  feeling  and  opposition  of  opi- 
nion in  Jarring :  tbose  wbo  have  as 
good  will  to  each  other  will  be  san 
to  jar  when  they  come  in  coUIsmb; 
and  those  who  indulge  themaelvei  ia 
jarring   will  soon    convert  aSBodoa 
into  ill  will    Married  people  may^ 
stroy  the  good  hunaoiir  of  the  '^^ 
pany  by  jamfUng,   but  tbay  dsMy 
their  domestic  peace  and  Midtyl^ 
jarring.    To  wrangle  is  techmcalb, 
what  to  jangle  is  morally :  those  who 
dispute  by  a  verbal  oppoaitm  mk$ 
are  said  to  wranelej  and  thedispoten 
who  engage  in  this' scholastic  eieiast 
are  termed  wtrauglers;  moat  diuo- 
tations  amount   to   little  moie  ttaa 
wranglers, 

WboM  the  JHdidtDries  of  the 
aoar  an  cqpMlltjr  of  tbe  men  qb  hock 
were  perpetaal  JamgUnga  oa  bocb 


TbneliBojbror 
fjIfiM  of  ibeMfbfL 

Peae^fbcUoeaaMiiiler!  berat«fathe 
Wtth  wnmgUng  utenta  ttim'd  ttr  feel 


TO  JAR,  V.  To  JarngU. 
JAUMT,  V.  Excursion. 

JBALOnsr,   BNVY. 

JEAIX)USY,  in  Fi^cb  >*«* 
I«tm  tela^pim,  Greek  ^Aer•ne  cs» 

pounded  of  C«)^tc  and  iwrrai  to  itpks 
or  fill,  signifies  properijr  filled  with  • 
burning  desire. 


JEST, 


JB8T. 


video,  compounded  of  in 
i  video  to  ace,  sigm6es 
t,  or  looking  at  ia  a  con- 
m. 

ibms  of  what  is  our  own ; 
9M  of  what  is  aaother's. 
<s  to  lose  what  it  has; 
ined  at  seeing  another 
B8  urejealouM  of  their  au- 
lacts  are  jealous  of  their 
sen  are  enviotn  of  tliose 
men  are  envioM  of  supe- 

M  man  has  an  object  of 
rttinu;  to  get  and  sonie- 
ti ;  ne  does  net  look  be- 
ject  that  interferes  with 
at :  a  jealous  husband 
e  be  appeased  by  the  de- 
is  wife'-s  animosity  against 
f  his  jealousy.  The  en^ 
:kens  at  the  sight  of  en- 
is  easy  only  in  the  misery 
II  endeavours,  therefore, 
envious  man  are  fruitless. 
a  noble  or  an  ignoble 
rding  to  the  object;  in 
ise  it  is  emulation  sharp- 
;  in  the  latter  case  it  is 
imulnted  by  fear:  envy 
base  passion,  having  the 
IS  in  its  train, 
applicable  to  bodies  of 
IS  mdividuals  ;  envious  to 
als  only.  Nations  are 
y  interference  on  the  part 
r  power  in  their  com- 
imieiit,  or  territory ;  in- 
e  envious  of  the  rank, 
honors  of  each  other. 
taotejtatotu  of  hh  nataral  than 

iei.  llAWKEHWOKni. 

BMn  Im  In  pttin  upon  all  oecap 
lid  fhre  lilm  plwure.   Ammsom. 

lER,    V.  To  scoff. 

JOKE,    MAKE    GAME, 
SPORT. 

I  all  probubilitv  abridged 
ate,  because  the  ancient 
1  much  gesticulation  in 
\r  jests  on  the  company. 
1  Latin  jocus^  cumes  in 
iitv  from  the  Hebrew 
igh. 

£  CAME  signifies  here 
subject  of  the  gnme  or 

0- 


To  SPORT  signifies  here  to  spoH 
with,  or  convert  into  a  subject  of 
amusement. 

One  jetU  in  order  to  make  others 
laugh ;  one  jokes  in  order  to  please 
one's  -self,  'ikejett  ie  directed  at  the 
object ;  the  jo^  is  practiced  with  the 
person  or  on  the  person.  One  at- 
tempts to  make  a  tning  laagl»ble  or 
ridiculous  by  jesting  abeut  it,  or 
treating  it  in  2l  jesting  manner;  one 
attempts  to  excite  good  humour  in 
others,  or  indhilge  it  in  oneself  by 
jeking  with  them.  Jesis  are  then^ 
fore  seldom  harmlees :  joket  tare  fra« 
quently  allowable.  The  mottseriout 
subject  nMiy  be  degraded  by  being 
turned  into  ujesi ;  but  the  meUncholy 
or  dejection  of  the  asind  nay  be  con- 
veniently dispelM  by  a  ieJke.  Court 
fools  md  boflbons  used  foraaerly  lo 
break  their  juU  upon  every  tui^faot 
by  which  they  thought  to  entertain 
theh'  emplcgfers:  tlxne  who  kaam 
how  to  joke  with  good-natme  and  die* 
cretion  nay  ocntribttfe  to  the  mirtli 
of  the  company  :  to  ma}K  gmme  «f 
is  applicable  only  to  peieens ;  to  make 
a  tpont  of  or  tpori  with,  is  applied 
to  objects  in  ganeral,  whether  persona 
or  things;  both  are  employed  liiot 
jest  in  rhe  bad  sense,  of  treating  a 
thing  more  lightly  than  it  deserves. 

To  jest  oonsistB  of  words  or  cor- 
responding signs ;  it  is  peculiarLy  ap- 
propriate to  one  who  acts  a  pert :  to 
joke  consists  not  only  of  words,  but 
of  simple  actions^  wbicfa  are  oalcu- 
lated  to  produce  mirth;  it  is  pecn- 
liorly  applicable  to  the  aecial  mter- 
course  of  friends :  to  make  game  of 
consists  more  of  laughter  than  any ; 
it  has  not  the  ingenuity  of  the  jttip 
nor  the  good-nature  of  the  joke  ;  it 
is  the  part  of  the  fool  who  wishea  to 
make  others  nppear  what  he  himself 
really  is :  to  ^ort  with  or  to  make  4pori 
of,  consists  notonly  of  simple  actions^ 
but  of  conduct ;  it  is  the  error  of  a 
weak  mind  that  does  not  know  bow 
to  set  a  due  value  on  any  thing ;  the 
fool  sports  with  his  reputation,  when 
he  risks  the  loes  of  it  for  a  bauble. 

Bat  tbote  wlio  aim  «t  rldlcole, 

aihoold  fix  upoDMBifl  certain  nUe* 

Which  fairly  hhita  they  are  In  je«f.  fvlVT. 

H«ir  fond  are  laen  of  rale  and  plaoa» 
Who  conrt  it  ffMB  tka  nean  and  haaib 
They  k»fe  Uie«dlai^  vnlfarJaAt, 
AadlnstlNlihovnVaiteMAwMha.       ^vx. 


62S 


JOURNEY. 


JOY. 


WkM  fiMMonH  eyes  vera  mC,  of  a  p«¥Uc 
BacMnle  he  ws«  made  a  pvbKe  tporU    Sootb. 

JILT,  v.  Coquet, 
JOCOSE,  r.  Facetious, 
JOCULAR,  V.  Facetious. 
JOCUND,  i\  Lively, 
TO  JOIN,  t;.  To  (ufd. 
TO  JOKE,  V,  To  jest, 

JOURNEY,  TRAVEL,  VOYAGE. 

JOURNEY,  from  the  French  jowr- 
nie  B  daTy  and  Latin  diurnu%  daily, 
sigBiBes  the  course  that  is  taken  in  the 
space  of  a  day,  or  in  general  any  com- 
paratively short  passage  from  one  place 
to  another. 

TRAVEL,  from  the  French  tny- 
vaitler  to  labor,  signifies  such  a  course 
or  passage  as  requires  labor,  and  causes 
fiitigue ;  in  general  any  long  course. 

VOYAGE  is  most  probably  chan|;ed 
from  the  Latin  via  a  way,  and  ongi- 
oally  signified  any  course  or  passage 
to  a'  distance,  hot  is  now  confined  to 
passages  by  sea. 

We  take ^'onrneyf  in  different  coun- 
ties in  England;  we  make  a  voyage 
to  the  Indies,  and  tropoel  over  Ger- 
many. 

Joumeyf  are  taken  for  domestic  busi- 
ness ;  travelt  are  made  for  amusement 
or  information  :  w^aget  are  made  by 
captains  or  merdiants  for  purposes  of 
commerce. 

We  estimate  journeys  by  the  day, 
as  one  or  two  days*  journey  :  we  esti- 
mate frare^  and  voyages  by  the  months 
and  years  that  are  employed. 

The  Israelites  are  said  to  have  jour- 
neyed in  the  wilderness  forty  years, 
because  they  went  but  short  distances 
at  a  time.  It  is  a  part  of  polite  edu- 
cation for  young  men  of  fortune  to 
travel  into  those  countries  of  Europe 
which  comprehend  the  grand  tour  as 
it  is  termed.  A  voyage  round  the 
world,  which  was  at  first  a  formidable 
undertakinKy  is  now  become  familiar 
to  the roindby  its  frequency.  • 

To  ParadiM.  the  bmppj  teat  of  maa, 
Hitjenmcy'teiid,  vd  oarbegtoataf  woe. 

MiLToa. 

Cease  moonicrt;  enm  complaint  and  weep  no 

more, 
Yoor  lort  friendf  are  not  dend,  bntfone  fcrfci^ 
AdvancM  m  Mafe  or  two  wpoa  tint  road 
Which  yow  mwd  trmttl  in  the  ilepa  they  trade. 


Calm  and 
Atlhe 


.he 
port,  th*  pencrfnl 
may  rat,  Ufe^ 


tediiii  rcyy  •^» 


JOT,    r.LADNBSS,  MIRTH. 

JOY,  in  French  jote^  oomes  fim 
the  Latin  jocunduM  or  jwemmdm  pln- 
sant. 

GLADNESS,  v.  Glad, 

MIRTH,  V.  FeUivky. 

The  happy  oondidon  of  the  loalii 
designated  oy  all  these  terms ;  bittk 
joy  and  gladness   lie  more  iatoml; 
the  mirth  is  the  more  immediate  vrnk 
of   external    circomstmnces.     Wbtf 
creates  joy  and  gladness  is  of  a  fi^ 
manent  nature  ;    that  which  craMi 
mirth  is  temporary :  joy  is  the  nol 
vivid  sensation  in  the  soul ;  ghhm 
is  the  same  in  quality,  but  ioMmorii 
degree :  joy  is  awakened  in  the  uM 
by  the  most  important  events  in  fifrj 
gladness  sprinp  up  in  the  mind  m 
ordinarv  occasions  :  the  return  of  lb 
prodigal    son    awakened  joy  in  thi 
tieart  of  his  fiither ;  a  man  feebffa^ 
fieff  at  being  relieved  from  soow  dih 
tress,  or  trouble:  public  events  f£s 
gratifying   nature  produce   onivml 
joy ;    the  relief  from  either  vsksm 
or  want  brings  gladness  to  an  oppreMd 
heart ;   he  who   is    absorbed  id  Ms 
private  distresses  is  ill   prepared  to 
partake  of  the  mirth  with  which  be  ii 
surrounded  at  the  festive  board. 

Joy  is  depicted  on  the  connteoaooe^ 
or  expresses  itself  by  various  demon- 
strations :  gladneu  is  a  more  traaqdl 
feeling,  which  is  enjoyed  in  secret,  tnd 
seeks  no  outward  expression :  mirth 
displays  itself  in  laughter,  singing,  sod 
noise. 

HhthooFhtttrlomphaat,  beav'o  aleaccaphr. 
Aad  hope  aaticlpatua  hie  fatHre  j^e.     Jorai. 

None  of  the  poets  have  oheerwd  woHl * 
Milton  thoae  Mcn*  OfeiSuwIma  af  |Ma(M, 
which  dlffuae  tbeiMelve*  tbroogh  the  arioi  tf  «kt 
heholder  apoa  •urreylas  the  fay  aeew 

Ai 

Th*  aovieldlj  elephaat 
To  make  Ihem  nrfrfA,  at*d  all  Mi  Bl|hL 


JOYFUL,  V.  Glad. 

JUDGK,    UMPIRE,   ARBITER, 

ARBITRATOR. 

JUDGE,  in  Latin  Jadico  andjs^ 
from  jus  rieht,  sienifies  one  ys^ 
nonncing  the  law  or  detenniDing  i^ 


JUDGE. 


JUDOlfBNT.        60 


HE  is  most  probabljf  a  eor- 

firom  empire,  signifying  ope 

iothoritj. 

TER  and   ARBITRATOtt, 

\iror  to  think,  signify  one  who 

is  the  generic^temi,  the  others 

spedes  of  the  judge.  The 
itennines  in  all  matters  dis- 

ondisputed;  he  pronounces 
AW  for  the  future  as  well  as 
1  be  law  ;  the  umpire  and 
re  oaiy  judget  in  particular 
at  adroit  of  dispute :  there 
fudgei  in  literature,  in  arts, 

matters;  umpires  and  arbi- 
only  judges  in  cifil  matters. 
le  pronounces,  in  matters  of 
according  to  a  written  law  or 
bed  rule ;  the  umpire  decides 
latters  of  contest;  and  the 
)r  arbitrator  in  all  matters 
tion,  according  to  his  own 
u  The  judge  acts  under  the 
lent  of  government;  thetint- 

arbilrator  are  appointed  by 
Js :  the  former  is  chosen  for 
1  he  adjudges  the  palm  to  the 
cording  to  the  merits  of  the 
e  latter  is  chosen  for  his  im- 
r ;  he  consults  the  interests  of 
dualizing  their  claims, 
mce  of  an  English  judge  is 
:he  most  honourable  in  the 
e  is  the  voice  of  the  legis. 
id  the  organ  for  dispensmg 
he  holds  the  balance  between 

and  the  subject :  the  cha- 
if  those  who  nave  filled  this 
fe  been  every  way  fitted  to 
in  the  estimation  of  all  the 
An  umpire  has  no  particular 
ty  to  discharge,  nor  important 
ut  he  is  of  use  in  deciding  the 
I  merits  of  individuals;  among 
ans  and  Greeks,  the  umpire 
;ames  was  held  in  high  esti- 

The  office  of  an  arbiter,  aU 
K>t  so  elevated  as  a  judge  in 
i\  sense,  has  often  the  im- 
duty  of  a  Christian  peace- 
and  as  the  determinations  of 
r  are  controlled  b^  no  external 
inces,  the  term  is  applied  to 
s,  and  even  to  the  Creator  as 
reign  Arbiter  of  the  world, 
hall  ^  Judge  bow  ill  jott  rbynie. 

DftTDUf. 

npsBtanee,  and  QbtOkts  A—, 


MlMcwihanaaCWilov,  nlne^yaMtdHt, 

And  I  will  ptaMvMkte  tlwM  as  a  gtiia, 

Mj  amjrlrt  e«Mcie««e.  Xxutob. 

Yon  ooee  have  kaowa  dm*, 
Twlzt  varriaf  noaarehi  aad  flaotsadtav  itatei^ 
lie  f lorloaf  mrUier.  Lawnw 

1  an  mC  oat  of  the  ivadi  of  yeoph  wbo 
oUlie  ae  to  act  a«  their  jmdgt  or  tMr  mrH- 
trator,  MuMon^  LemUM  ov  Fuvt. 

JCJOGMBNT,  OISCRKTIONi 

PRUOSNCB. 

Tbesb  terms  are  all  ampioyed  to 
express  the  various  modes  or  prac- 
tical wisdom,  which  serve  to  regulate 
the  conduct  of  men  hi  ordinary  life. 
The  JUDGMENT  is  that  Acuity 
which  emibles  a  pmon  to  dittinnbn 
right  and  wrong  in  general:  DIS- 
CRETION and  PRUDENCE  serve 
the  same  purpose  in  particolar  cases. 
Thejudgmnt  is  oooclosive;  it  decides 
by  positive  inference;  it  enat^  a 
person  to  discover  the  tm^ :  itiicre- 
tion  is  iptuitive  («.  DiMcemmetU)  ;  it 
discerns  or  perceives  what  is  in  all 

Crobability  nght.  The  ^'ad^giMitf  acts 
y  a  fixedfruM ;  it  admits  of  no  qnet- 
tion  or  variatioo:  the  discre^ioii  acts 
according  to  drcnmstaooesy  and  is  its 
own  rale.  The  judgment  determines 
in  the  choice  of  wbat  is  g^Kxl :  the 
diicretion  sometimes  only  guards 
against  error  or  direct  misukes;  it 
chooses  wbat  is  nearest  to  the  truth. 
TYit  judgment  requires  knowled^  and 
actual  experience;  the  discre^iofi  re- 
quires reflection  and  consideratioa :  a 
general  exercises  his  judgment  in  the 
disposition  of  his  army,  and  in  tiie 
mode  of  attack ;  whilst  he  is  follow- 
ing the  rates  of  military  art  ha  ex- 
ercises his  diteretien  in  the  choice  of 
officers  for  difierent  posts,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  his  men,  in  his  negotiations 
with  the  enemy,  and  various  other 
measures  which  depend  upon  contin- 
gencies. 

Ditcretion  looks  to  the  present; 
prudence^  which  is  the  same  at  pro- 
vidence or  foresight,  calculates  on  the 
future :  di$eretion  takes  a  wide  survey 
of  the  case  that  offers ;  it  looks  to  the 
moral  fitness  of  the  thing,  as  well  as 
the  consequences  which  may  foUow 
from  it;  it  determines  according  to 
the  real  propriety  of  the  thtog^  at 
well  as  the  ultimate  advantages  which 
it  may  produce:  frudente  looks  only 
to  the  foo4  or  evil  which  imy  rsault 


CM 


JUSTICE. 


JUSTiCe. 


from  the  thing ;  it  is,  therefure^  but  » 
mode  or  accompaninteiit  of  dUcrt- 
iion :  we  must  have  prudence  when 
we  have  diacretion^  but  we  may  have 
prudence  where  there  is  no  occasion 
for  discretion.  Those  who  have  the 
conduct  or  direction  of  otliers  require 
ditcretioH ;  those  who  have  the  mar 
nagement  of  their  own  coucems  re- 
quire prudence.  For  want  of  dihcre- 
tion  the  master  of  a  school,  or  the 
general  of  an  army,  maj  lose  his  au- 
thority: for  want  of  prudence  tlte 
meidmnt  roay  involve  himself  in  ruin ; 
or  tlie  man  of  fortune  may  be  brought 
to  beggary. 

As  epithets,  judicious  is  applied  to 
-tilings  ofiener  than  to  persons  ;  di*" 
ereet  is  applied  to  persons  rather  than 
tothinj^rs ;  prudent  is  applied  to  both  : 
a  remark,  or  a  military  movement  is 
judiriaiis  ;  it  displays  the  judgment  of 
the  individual  irom  whom  they  ema- 
nate ;  a  matron  is  discreet ,  who  by 
dint  of  years,  experience,  and  long 
reflection,  is  enabled  to  detemiine  on 
what  is  beiitting  the  case ;  a  person  is 
prudent  who  does  not  inconsiderately 
expose  hioiseir  to  danger;  a  measure 
is  pntdent  that  guiirds  aguiust  the 
chances  of  evil.  Counsels  will  be 
injudicious  which  are  given  by  those 
who  are  ignorant  of  the  subject :  it  is 
dangerous  to  entrust  a  secret  to  one 
who  is  indiscreet :  the  impetuosity  of 
youth  naturally  impels  them  to  be 
imprudent ;  an  imprudent  marriage  is 
seldom  followed  by  prudent  conduct 
in  the  parties  that  have  involved  them- 
selves in  it. 

ir  a  mtn  haf«  that  penetiation  of  judgment 
n  be  can  ditcvra  wbaC  thiipi  are  tu  be  laid 
open,  and  wMt  to  \te  fecnrted,  to  him  a  liabit 
•f  rthrimnUHiTTi  It.  a  l^lndrance  and  a  poornen. 

Bacov. 

%M  yonr  own 
DiHcreiion  be  year  tutor.     Suit  (be  action 
To  the  words.  Shakotkabx. 

Tbe  Imorance  In  which  we  are  left  concern- 
tof  foed  end  evfl.  Is  not  racfa  as  to  uiperwde 
jiiiiJmrr  la  oeodoct.  BLAta. 

JIJDGMJSNT,  V.  Sense. 
juiGB,  V.  Liquid. 

JUSTICE,  EQUITY. 

•  JT^STICE,  from  jus  right,  is 
founded  on  the  laws  of  society : 
EQUITY,  from  etquitos  fairness,  right- 

•  VldeRonbawl;*' 


new,  and  ^iMdity,  it  torndtA  job  the 
laws  «r  patui^. 

Justice  is  a  writtMi  or  preMniW 
law,  tu  wliicb  one  is  bpupd  to  cdih 
fiofm  and  make  it  ibe  cntie  xif  ooe'i 
decisions :  equity  is  a  law  in  ov 
haiu4fi ;  it  4x>ttrurw«  to  no  rylis  Ynfi.  to 
ckcumstaaoes^  aod  deddes  by  thi 
conscioHaness  of  right  luid  wmi^ 
The  proper  ol^ect  of  JuMtice  k  0 
secure  propertjT  j  the  proper  cyj^tct  rf 
egui^^U  to  «aQure  thte  nghti4if  k»- 
■manity.  Justke  is  abcloi^ve»  it  ^ 
siglis  to  «vory  one  l^s  own ;  it  |n- 
serves  tbe  subtistuig  ipfquajky  W 
tweenm.en  :  equiigf  it  oommuingmi 
it  Mekt  to  equaUge  tbe  conditioB  i 
men  b(jr «  fgir  ditUibuUoa. 

Justice  forbids  ut  doiiig  wntg  f» 
any  one;  and  requint  us  to  i^pnr 
tlie  wrongs  we  have  done  to  dboy: 
equity  forbids  ut  doing  tu  otbeis  vlnt 
we  would  not  have  them  do  Conv; 
it  requires  us  to  do  to  othen  wfattis 
similar  circumstances  we  woqU  9^ 
jMct  from  them. 

I'he  obligations  to  jutiiee  an  i» 
perative;  the  obsernmce  of  tts  Imi 
IS  enfdiced  by  the  civil  power,  and  thi 
breach  of  its  laws  is  exposed  to  ^ 
nishment:  the  obligations  to  cyivfytw 
altogether  moral ;  we  are  impeM  to 
it  by  the  dictates  of  consdeoce; «« 
caimot   violate   it   without   espouic 
ourselves  to  the  Divine   displtmw. 
Juttice  is  inflexible,  it  follows  opeip- 
variiible  rule,  which  can  seldoD  U 
deviated   from  consistentlj  with  thi 
general  good;  equity,  on  the  other 
hand,  varies  with  the  drcttmstaaon 
of  the  case,  and  is  guided  by  disc» 
tion :  justice  may,   therefore^  sov^ 
times  run  counter  to  equity,  whw  tie 
interests  of  tbe  individaal  nuiit  he 
sacrificed  to  those  of  the  coaunuutt; 
and   equity  sometimes   tcmpen  tw 
rigor  of  juttice,  by  adoiittiiMr  of  ifi^ 
sonable  deviations  from  the  Htenl  i^ 
terpretations  of  its  laws.    The  tns* 
quiUity  of  society,  and  thesecoiitjef 
the  individual,  are  ensured  hjjutti^i 
tbe  harmony  and  good   will  of  os* 
towards   another    ive    chftriahe«l  hr 
equity:    when  jmtice  rcqiiiRs  ingf 
sacritioes  which  are  not  obsolotelrB^ 
cesser^  for  the  preservation  of  this 
tranquillity  and  secoritj,  it  is  s  ns^ 
less  breach  of  equity :  on  tbe  other 
Juitlcr,  eqiH6." 


JUSTICE. 


JUSTNESS. 
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m  a  regard  to  f^i^  leads 
Bct  fiolatioii  of  any  law,  it 
be  either  equity  or  juttice, 
I  of  property  are  alike  to  be 
by  both  juttice  and  equity : 
brmer  respects  only  those 
iid  fundamental  principles 
universally  admitted  in  the 
npacty  and  comprehended 
)  laws;  the  latter  respects 
icolar  principles  whicli  be- 
le  case  of  individuals  :  jup- 
drefore,  properly  a  virtue  be* 
ly  to  a  large  and  organized 
wily  must  exist  wherever 
iduals  come  in  connexion 
other.  When  a  father  dis- 
b  son,  he  does  not  violate 
though  he  does  not  act  con- 
rith  equity ;  the  disposal  of 
ty  is  a  right  which  is  gua- 
him  by  the  established  laws 
netv;  but  the  claims  which 
IS  by  nature  over  the  pro- 
is  parent,  become  the  claims 
which  the  latter  is  not  at 
set  at  nought  without  the 
stantiol  reasons.  On  the 
ly  when  Cyrus  adjudged  the 
sch  boy  as  it  iitted  him, 
egard  to  the  will  of  the 
om  whom  the  large  coat  had 
\f  it  is  evident  that  he  com- 
1  act  of  injustice,  without 
I  an  act  of  equity ;  since  all 
positively  unjust,  and  what 
ly  unjust,  can  never  be  equi- 
snce  It  is  clear  that  justice, 
pects  the  absolute  and  un- 
rights  of  mankind,  can  at 
'  superseded  by  what  is  sup- 
be  equity  ;  although  equity 
jnvenicntly  made  to  inter- 
ne the  laws  o£  justice  are 
severe  or  altogether  bilent. 
ound,  supposing  I  have  re- 
injury, justice  demands  re- 
it  listens  to  no  palliation^ 
exception :  but  supposing 
ition  which  I  have  a  right 
involves  the  ruin  of  him 
re  unfortunate  than  guilty, 
juity  insist  on  the  demand  ? 
that  which  public  law  re- 
lityh  that  which  private  law 
of  every  man's  conscience 


Mppllcale  for  mncy  from  otbf-n, 
pe  tor  justice  Ibrousb  tbftnitrUe*. 

BtiKUK, 


B«yy  nrit  of  ffirf^ir  dsBu^ 
That  vice  and  tictw  firan  tte  Alaigli^^  toads 
Should  doe  rewards  and  pnntakneats  raodfe. 

Jmvm. 

TO  JUSTIFY^  V.  To  apologize. 

JUSTNESS,    CORRKCTNBSS. 

JUSTNESS,  from  >«i  law  (v.  Jiij. 
tice),  is  the  conformity  to  established 
principle:  CORRECITNESS,  from 
rectus  right  or  straight  (v.  Correa)^ 
is  the  conformity  to  a  certain  mark  or 
lin^ :  the  ibnner  is  used  in  the  moral 
or  improper  sense  only ;  the  latter  is 
used  in  the  proper  or  improper  sense. 
We  estimate  the  value  of  remarks  by 
their  justness  that  is,  their  accord- 
ance to  certain  admitted  principles. 
Tlie  correctnett  of  the  outline  is  of 
the  first  importance  in  drawing; 
the  correctneu  of  dates  enhances  tha 
value  of  a  history.  It  has  been  justly 
observed  by  the  moralists  of  antiquity, 
that  money  i»  the  root  of  all  evils' 
partisans  seldom  state  correctly  what 
they  see  and  hear. 

F«wrMan,fnwBsrlof  tto  omsI  pvflKt  slffct, 
cap  dMcrlto  visaal  ol^ects  with  Bsore  spirlc  aa4 
juttneti  tban  Mr.  Blacklocfc  the  poal  bom  bltad. 

BoaKB. 

I  do  not  meaa  the  popular  eloquenca  whick 

cannot  be  tolorated  at  the  bar,  bat  that  correct' 

neee  of  style  and  degance  of  method  wMcb  u 

once  pleases  and  pofsaades  the  bearer. 

Sia  Wa.  JoMKs. 

JUV£NiLs,  V.  Youthful. 


K. 


KEKN^  V.  Aaite. 
KEBNy  V.  Sharp. 
TO  KBBP,  V.  To  hold. 

TO  KKBP,  PRESERVE,  SAVB. 

KEEP,  V.  To  hold,  keep. 

PRESERVE,  compounded  of  pre 
and  the  Latin  urvo  to  keep,  signifies 
to  keep  away  from  all  miscnief. 

SAVE  signifies  to  keep  safe. 

The  idea  of  having  in  one's  pos- 
session is  common  to  ^1  these  terms ; 
which  is,  however,  the  simple  mean- 
ing of  keep :  to  preserve  is  to  keep 
with  care,  and  free  from  all  injury ;  to 
saxe  is  to  keep  laid  up  in  a  safe  place, 
and  free  from  destruction.  Ihings 
are  kept  at  all  times,  and  under  all 
circumstances ;  they  are  preierced  \iv 
circumstances  of   pecvlvax    ^v^c^*^ 

•2  s 


A4fS 


KEEP. 


KILL. 


and  danger;  thry  are  wwd  in  the 
nrnmrnt  in  which  thev  are  threatened 
with  destrtictiuii :  things  arc  kepi  at 
pleasure;  they  are  preserved  by  an  ex- 
ertion of  power ;  they  arc  Mvcd  by  tlie 
use  of  extraordinary  means:  the  shep- 
herd keept  his  flock  by  simply  watch- 
ing over  them  ;  children  are  sometimes 
wonderfully  preterved  in  the  midst  of 
the  greatest  dangers ;  things  are  fre- 
fluently  mved  in  the  midst  of  fire,  by 
tne  exertions  of  those  present. 

W(*  ar^  rranlv^  tn  (rrrp  an  frd.ibllsbed  charrb, 
un  e«f»hn!>hifd  monarcbj.  nn  mtibtlihed  arisfo- 
crary,  aod  an  Mlablivhrd  dcmdcraey,  Mch  tn 
tbe  (la;n«  it  eii<s  amI  no  pmter.  Bumck. 

A  war  tn  ^rtftrr^  national  iMlepMidaiic«>, 
properly,  aud  librriy,  from  certain  univerHl  ba- 
VtfCk,  Ifl  a  war  ju>t  in<l  neceMarj.  Bin«K. 

If  any  tlilne  detV iisive  can  pot^ly  tmre  nn 
rroai  tbf  dlairtentuf  a  reflcide  pi m«*,  Mr.  Pitt 
b  tlie  man  (o  save  a*.  Bvajuc. 

TO  KEEP,  OBSERVE,  FULFIL. 

KEEP,  V.  To  hold  J  keep. 

OBSERVE,  in  I^atin  observo  com- 
pounded of  ob  and  servo,  signifies  to 
Keep  in  one's  view,  to  Ax  one*s  atten- 
tion. 

Fri.FIL,  V,  To  accomplish. 

These  terms  are  sYnonymous  in  the 
moral  sense  of  abiding  by,  and  car- 
rying into  execution  what  is  prescribed 
or  set  before  one  for  his  rule  of  con- 
duct :  to  keep  is  simply  to  have  by 
one  in  such  manner  that  it  shall  not 
depart;  to  observe  is  to /rrep  with  a 
steady  attention ;  to  fulfil  is  to  keep 
to  the  end  or  to  the  full  intent.  A  day 
is  either  kept  or  obaei-ved;  yet  the 
former  is  not  only  a  more  familiar 
term,  but  it  likewise  implies  a  much 
less  solemn  act  than  the  latter ;  one 
must  add,  therefore,  the  mode  in  which 
it  is  keptyhy  saying  that  it  is  kept  holy, 
kept  sacred,  or  kept  as  a  day  of  plea- 
sure ;  the  term  observe^  however,  im- 
plies always  that  it  Mi  kept  religiously: 
we  may  keep,  but  we  do  not  observe  a 
birth-day ;  we  keep  or  observe  the  sab- 
bath. 

To  keep  marks  simply  perseverance 
or  continuance  in  a  thmg;  a  man 
keeps  his  word  if  he  do  not  depart 
from  it :  to  observe  marks  fidelity  aivl 
consideration ;  we  observe  a  rule  wlien 
we  are  careful  to  be  guidefl  by  it :  to 
Juljil  marks  the  perfection  and  con- 
aummatitin  of  that  which  one  has  kept; 
ycfuljii  li  pruuu)teV)^.  ^kCXun^Ss^  iKxvcX 
conformitv  to  it. 


A  penon  is  nid  to  keep  df  \tm 
when  lie  doei  not  commit  any  TioleaK 
branch  of  it ;  he  obterva  ewtrj  BioBtift 
in  thf%  law  if  be  is  anxknis  to  ihow 
himself  a  ftood  dtixen;  hj  tUs  con- 
duct  he  Jmlfiis  the  inteotions  of  tke 
laipslator:  Sl  Paal  recomiDeadi  to 
Christians  to  keep  the  Mth,  wkich 
they  can  nerer  do  eflbotaail^,  oileM 
they  ohurve  all  tbe  precepts  of  osr 
Sa? ioar,  and  thereby  Ju^  the  km: 
children  may  keep  eileiioa  nhea  they 
are  desired;  but  iC  is  seldom  in disir 
power  to  o&ierre  it  as  a  role,  hNsaw 
they  have  not  sofficieDt  ondtntiBA- 

U  h  frmf  tin  to  nmnr  wnto  a  ria. 
But  cnnter  iln  in  Smep  m  niafal  oattk 


1  donbt  wIhCIkv  anj  of  onr  nnthor*  ban  jH 
bran  able  for  twenty  linn  tvfether,  niedy  to  t^ 
terM  (be  trae  deflnWon  of  cwjr  pofby. 


Cbffl 


cUU 


mlgbf  hnvn 
at  an  afo  tofm^  aU  yoar 
slgbt  bare  Imt  kirn, 

KEEPING,  COSTODT. 

KEEPING,  V.  To  keep,  kdd, 
CUSTODY,  in  Latin  nutodis  nd 
cwtos,  in  all  probabilitj  fitmi  cm 
care,  becaase  care  is  particulariy  xc- 
qnired  in  keeping  :  the  first  of  thm 
terms  is,  as  before,  the  most  mrftl 
in  its  signification ;  the  latter  ii  laoie 
frequent  in  its  use.  The  keej^ 
amounts  to  little  more  than  hari^i 
purposely  in  one's  possession;  bat 
custody  is  a  particular  kind  of  fteepii^, 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  so 
escape :  inanimate  ob|ects  may  be 
in  one'5  keeping ;  but  pri^onert  or 
that  which  is  in  danger  of  gfitbB| 
awav,  is  placed  in  custody  :  a  peiMO 
has  in  his  keeping  that  which  he  rallies 
as  the  property  of  an  absent  friend; 
the  officers  of^  justioe  get  into  their 
custody  those  who  hare  offeoded 
against  the  laws,  or  such  property  m 
has  been  stolen. 

LiAf  and  all  Ifa  eBJoyneDCa  wmU  be  mMI 
wortb  the  kteptmg,  V  we  wei«  ante  a  pm* 
tnal  drend  of  losiof  tbea.  8nmfiai 

Prior  wa*  nfcnd  to  live  In  M  ovi  l«« 
under  ibe  ciMfofy  of  n  mrmeufBn,  nnVl  !*«■ 
cmnlned  bttort  m  coamHten  of  Cbn  ftiw 
en. 


TO  KILL,  MURDER, 
ASSASSINATE,    SLAY,   OB 
SLAUGHiBR. 

^^^A>|  *>^^wu(a(QLC^£aa«  Du  Ktln* 


JCIIfD. 


KINDRED. 
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lD£R»  io  Gtrmaamordyhc,  is 
sd  with  the  Latin  mort  death. 
lSSINATE,  signifies  to  kill 
)  manner  of  an  ossastifi;  wliich 
Dbably  comes  from  the  Levant^ 
1  prince  of  the  Arsacides  or 
r,  who  was  called  the  old  man 
mountains,  lived  in  a  castle 
I  Antioch  and  Damascus,  and 
ap  young  men  to  lie  in  wait 
Migers. 

f  or  SLAUGHTER,  in  Ger- 
Uigen^  &c.  probably  from  lie- 
ie,  signifying  to  lay  low. 
//  is  the  general  and  indefinite 
gnifying  simply  to  take  away 
murder  is  to' kill  with  open 
I  and  injustice ;  to  assassinate 
Tder  by  surprise,  or  by  means 
in  wait ;  to  slay  is  to  kill  in 
to  kill  is  applicable  to  men, 
,  and  also  vegetables^  to 
and  assassinate  to  men  only ; 
Dostly  to  men,  but  sometimes 
&ls ;  to  slaughter  only  to  ani- 
the  proper  sense,  but  it  may 
led  to  men  in  the  improper 
heo  they  are  killed  like  brutes, 
is  to  the  numbers  or  to  the 
of  killing  them. 

lie  yMnjt  kef o  wko  had  ofereone  (be 

Miof  opbrelded  hy  bit  tbtor  for  having 

Wver,  la  tbt  height  of  bh  mratment 

Abouon. 

rtBDd  eKKatloMan*ahr«;itraAmcted 
t  mtmn  \m  the  FVench  tbeatieb 

Adduoii* 


lDtnpo«ed  with  fco  manj  prajen 
illei,  that  titej  pr«v«stal  the  moCaal 
'  whlcb  Chmteoed  the  Boman  and  the 

Aboimhi. 

ihi  bepp,ad«Heri!Ti',  tbk^ea  relj, 

li  altar  file  a§$am(ni  Sj.        Jumnk 

IND,  V,  Affecticmale. 
IND,  V,  Gracious, 

IND,  SPBCIE8,  SORT. 

D,   most   probably  from    the 
ic  kind  a  child,  signifying  r^ 
r  of  the  same  family. 
DIES,    in  Latin  species,  from 

0  behold,  signifies  Uterally  the 
v  appearance,  and  in  an  ex- 
sense  that  wliich  comes  under 
^lar  form. 

T,  in  Latin  sors  a  lot,  signifies 
lich  constitutes  a  particular  lot 
il 

1  end  species  are  both  employed 


in  their  proper  sense;  sort  has  been 
diverted  from  its  original  meaning  by 
cglloquial  use :  kind  is  properly  em- 
ployed for  animate  objects,  particu- 
tariy  for  mankind,  and  improperly  for 
moral  objects ;  species  is  a  term  used 
by  philosophers,  classing  things  ao* 
cording  to  thear  external  or  intenml 
properties.  Kind,  as  a  term  in  vulgju 
use,  has  a  less  definite  meaning  than 
species,  which  serves  to  form  the 
groundwork  of  science:  we  discri- 
minate  things  in  a  loose  or  general 
manner  by  saying  that  they  are  of  the 
animal  or  vegetable  kind;  of  the 
canine  or  feline  kind ;  but  we  discri- 
minate them  precisely  if  we  say  that 
they  are  a  species  of  the  arbutus,  of 
the  pomegranate,  of  the  dog,  the 
horse,  and  the  like.  By  the  same 
rule  we  may  speak  of  a  species  of 
madness,  «  species  of  fever,  and  the 
like;  because  diseases  have  been 
brought  under  a  systematic  arrange* 
ment:  bat,  on  the  other  baud,  wa 
should  speak  of  vl  kind  of  language^  a 
kind  offeeimgf  a  kind  of  influeaee; 
and  in  similar  cases  where  a  genend 
resemblance  is  to  be  expressed. 

Sort  may  be  used  for  either  kind  or 
species ;  it  does  not  necessarily  imply 
any  affinity,  or  common  property  in 
the  objects,  but  simple  assemblage^ 
produced  as  it  were  by  sors,  chance : 
hence  we  speak  of  such  sort  of  folks 
or  people;  such  sort  of  practices; 
<tifferent  jor^s  of  grun ;  the  various 
sorts  of  merchandizes :  and  in  similar 
cases  where  things  are  lorted  or  brooght 
together,  rather  at  the  option  of  the 
person,  than  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  thing. 

Aa  aBgratefal  perana  la  a  ktm4  oC  tfcugunh 
Hn  or  comiDOo  ihore  for  the  good  things  of  the 
world  to  pan  iato.  8ooi « . 

If  the  newch  ihould  aacesed  la  what  they 
profoep,  and  eatablitb  a  democracj  ia  a  cowalr/ 
clrcaoMtaDced  liliif  France,  they  will  nirfbliih  a 
verji  bad  gofemiDCBt,  a  verjr  bad  tptcin  of  ty* 
may.  Bomuc. 

The  Fmch  made  aad  rr«orded  a  t»rt  of  In- 
■(ituie»  and  dige»t  of  anarchy,  called  the  rigbm  of 
man.  Bcjaas. 

KINDNESS,  V.  Benefit 
KINDNESS,  V.  Benevolence. 

KINDRED,    RELATIONSHIP,  AF* 
FINITV,  CONSANGaiNlXr. 

Taa  idea  of  a  ttalaia^VoMdkv^naoih 
9s3 


6SS 


KINDRED. 


KNOWLEDGE. 


are  placed  with  regard  to  each  other  it 
commnn  to  all  these  terms,  which  di& 
fer  principally  in  the  nature  of  this 
state.  KINDRED  signifies  that  of 
being  of  the  same  kind  (9.  Kind). 
REIjVTIONSIIIP  signifies  that  of 
holding  a  nearer  reltUion  than  others 
(©.  To  connect).  AFFINITY  (v. 
Affinity)  signifies  that  of  beine  af- 
fined or  coming  close  to  each  otner*s 
boundaries.  CONSANGUINITY, 
from  sanguis  the  blood,  signifies  that 
of  having  the  same  blood. 

The  kindred  is  the  most  general 
state  here  expressed :  it  may  embrace 
all  mankind,  or  refer  to  particular 
families  or  communities ;  it  depends 
upon  possessing  the  common  property 
of  humanity:  the  philanthropist 
claims  kindred  with  all  who  are  unfor- 
tunate, when  it  is  in  his  power  to 
relieve  them.  Relationshw  is  a  «tate 
less  general  than  kindred^  but  more 
extended  than  either  affinity  or  con- 
sanguinity;  it  applies  to  particular 
fiunilies  only,  but  it  applies  to  all 
of  the  same  familv,  whether  remotely  or 
dbtantly  related.  Affinity  denotes  a 
close  re/attoiuAip,  whether  of  an  arti< 
ficial  or  a  natural  kind:  there  is  an  affi" 
nity  between  the  husband  and  the  wife 
in  consequence  of  the  marriage  tie)  and 
there  is  an  affinity  between  tliose  who 
descend  from  the  same  parents  or  re- 
lations in  a  direct  line.  Consanguinity 
is,  strictly  speaking,  this  latter  species 
of  descent ;  and  the  term  is  mostly 
•mployed  in  all  questions  of  law  re- 
spiting descent  and  inheritance. 

Thcmtib  wparated  tnm  dj  ktndrtd  hy  little 
man  tlian  Iniir  ft  centiiry  of  milet,  I  kaow  as 
little  of  their  coDcems  u  If  oceun  andconti- 
nm  betweea  oi.  Cowrsa. 


The  wisdom  of  oar  Creator  hath  linked  as  hj 
the  ties  of  aataral  affBCtlon ;  lint,  to  oar  families 
aadcbildrrn;  next,  to  oar  brothers,  rebOioru, 
aad  fHends.  Blackstonb. 

Contmnguinitjf  or  reUUton  bj  blood,  and 
4ii0lnity  or  rdaf ion  bj  marriage,  are  caoookal 
disabilities  (to  contract  a  marria|;e). 

BtACSSTONS. 

KINDRED,  V.  Reliiliofn. 
KINGDOM,  V,  Empire. 
KINGLY,  V.  Royal. 
KINSMAN,  V,  Relation. 


TO    KNOW,   BB  ACQUAIV 

WITH. 

To  KNOW  is  a  Beneral  tena; 
ACQUAINTED  WITH  is  pai 
(o.  Acquaintunce).  We  maj 
things  or  persons  in  ▼axiooi  wi 
may  knom  them  by  name  only 
may  knom  their  internal  props 
cfauracters;  or  we  may  umpt 
their  figure;  we  may  kwmi 
report ;  or  we  may  Knom  dw 
direct  intercourse :  one  is  atm 
milk  either  a  person  or  a  thni 
in  a  direct  manner,  and  by  m 
diate  intercourse  in  one's  own 
We  know  a  man  to  be  good 
virtuous  or  vicious,  by  beiii| 
ness  to  his  actions;  we  beoo 
fuainted  with  him  by  frequcnd 
m  his  company. 

If  there  no  tcmpVite  rc^ioa  cas  be  Ami 
Becwizt  their  Mfid  and  MrtonM  hmI 
Coald  veaot  wake  from  tbat 
Batto  be  iwtlem  la  a  wocee 


Bat  bow  shall 

little  U^r.  who 

at  iooa  at  be  was  capable  of 


■V 


am'a 


KNOWLKDGB,  SCIXNCI 
LEARNING,    ERUDITIC 


KNOWLEDGE,  fitrni 
probability   comes    from    the 
nosco,  and  the  Greek  ys*»rmtc, 

SCIENCE,  in  Latin  sekmA 
sciOf  Greek  10-K/ut  to  know,  and 
to  see  or  perceive. 

LEARNING,  from  leam,  9 
the  thing  learned. 

ERUDITION,  in  Latin  e 
comes  from  erudio  to  biing 
a  state  of  rudeness  or  ignoraoa 

Knowledge  is  a  general  term 
simply  implies  the  thing  i 
science,  learning,  and  eruddu 
modes  of  knowMge  qualified  I 
collateral  idea  :  science  is  a  s} 
tic  species  of  knowledge  whii 
sists  of  rule  and  order ;  iemn 
that  species  of  knowledge  iH\k 
derives  from  schools,  or  tUroi 
medium  of  personal  instnictioi 
ditionis  scholastic  knowledge c^ 
b^r  profound  research :  knomlet 
mits  of  every  possible  degree, 
expressly  opposed  to  iguoranc 
ence,  learning,  and  erutUtion,  ai 
uvaly  high  degrees  Q^kmomUdp 


KNOWLEDGE. 

be  attBiimieDt  of  knowledge  is,  of 
f,  a  pleasare,  independent  of  the 
y  extrinsic  advantages  which  it 
n  to  every  individual,  according 
be  station  of  life  in  which  he  is 
sd ;  the  porsuits  of  science  have 
cttUar  interest  for  men  of  a  pecu- 

tnm:  those  who  thirst  after 
ral  knowledge  may  not  have  a 
h  of  intellect  to  take  the  compre- 
im  survey  of  nature,  which  is 
kite  for  a  scientific  man .  Learn-' 
is  less  dependant  on  the  genius, 
I  on  the  will  of  the  individual ; 

of  moderate  talents  have  over- 
B  the  deficiencies  of  nature,  by 
r  and  perseverance,  and  have  ac- 
Bd  such  stores  of  learning  as  have 
id  them  to  a  respectable  station  in 
republic  of  letters.  Profound  erU" 
m  is  obtained  but  by  few ;  a  reteu- 
noemory,  a  patient  industry,  and 
I  penetration,  are  requisites  for 
woo  aspires  to  the  title  of  an  eru- 


LABOR. 
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nowledgCy  in  the  unqualified  and 
ersal  sense,  is  not  always  a  good : 
5  says,  *'  A  little  knowledge  is  a 
^eroufl  thing  i"  it  is  certoin  we 
have  a  knowledge  of  evil  as  well 
K>d,  and  as  our  passions  are  ever 
jf  to  serve  us  an  ill  turn,  they  will 
in  our  imperfect  or  superficial 
vledge  to  their  aid.  Science  is 
»  exempt  from  this  danger;  but 
€ientific  man  who  forgets  to  make 
rience  his  guide,  as  many  are  apt 
I  in  the  present  day,  will  wander 
le  regions  of  idle  speculation,  and 
in  the  quicksands  of  scepticism. 
*ning  is  more  generally  aud  prac- 
ly  useful  to  the  morals  of  men  than 
ce  ;  while  it  makes  us  acquaiiited 
the  language,  the  sentiments,  and 
ners  of  former  ages :  it  serves  to 
J  the  sentiments,  to' enlarge  the 
rstanding,  and  exert  the  powers ; 
:be  pursuit  of  that  learning  which 
iftts  merely  in  the  knowledge  of 
\»f  or  in  the  study  oii  editions,  is 
worse  than  a  useless  employment 
M  time.  Erudition  is  always 
,  it  does  rot  merely  serve  to  en- 
I  the  possessor,  but  it  adds  to  the 
:  of  important  knowledge ;  it 
IS  the  cause  of  religion  and  moral- 
ind  elevates  the  views  of  men  to 
;raiidest  objects  of  inquiry. 


Caa  ktfwMge  have  no  boud,  bnt  imMt  ad- 
vance 

80  Ikr,  to  BMhs  w  vWi  Ibr  IcMraaw  ?  Dnmv. 
O  neied  pomj,  thoa  •pirit  of  Roman  artt, 
Tlie  aiml  of  «clcnoe»  aod  Um  qnaw  of  iMb. 

B.  Jonjitoii. 

At  hmming  advanced,  new  woiln  vera 
adopted  intoonr  lancmafe,  bnt  I  think  with  little 
improvement  of  tbe  art  of  inunlatlon.  Jonmov. 

Two  of  tbe  IVenoh  deify  with  wbnm  1  pamed 
mj  eveaingfl,  were  man  of  deep  eriMlttlefi. 


LABOR,  V.  Work. 

TO.  LABOR,  TAKE  PAINS  OR 
TROUBLB,    USB  ENDBAVOUR« 

LABOR,  in  Latin  lahor^  comes,  in 
all  probability,  from  labo  to  falter  or 
faint,  because  labor  causes  faintness. 

To  TAKE  PAINS  is  to  expose  one- 
self tothe  ootiu;  and  to  TAKE  the 
TROUBLE  is  to  impose  the  trouble.- 

ENDEAVOUR  (v.  To  endeavour). 

The  first  three  terms  suppose  tbe 
necessity  for  a  painful  exertion :  bot 
to  labor  expresses  more  than  to  take 
painSy  and  this  more  than  to  trouble  ; 
to  loe  endeavour  excludes  every  idea 
of  pain  or  inconvenience  :  great  diffi- 
culties must  be  conquered ;  great  per* 
fection  or  correctness  requires  pains  : 
a  concern  to  please  will  give  trouble  ; 
but  we  use  endeavours  wherever  any 
object  is  to  be  obtained,  or  au^  duty 
to  be  performed.  To  labor  is  either  a 
corporeal  or  a  mental  action ;  to  take 
pains  is  principally  an  efibrt  of  tbe 
mind  or  tne  attention ;  to  take  trouble 
is  an  effort  either  of  the  body  or  mind : 
a  faithful  minister  of  the  Gospel  labors 
to  instil  Christian  principles  into  the 
minds  of  his  audience ;  and  heal  all  the 
breaches  which  the  angry  passions 
make  between  them :  when  a  child  is 
properly  sensible  of  the  value  of  im- 
provement, he  will  take  the  utmost 
pains  to  profit  by  the  instruction  of  the 
master :  he  who  is  too  indolent  to  take 
the  trouble  to  make  his  wishes  known 
to  those  who  would  comply  with  them, 
cannot  expect  others  to  trouble  them- 
selves with  inquiring  into  their  neces- 
sities :  a  good  name  is  of  such  value 
to  every  man  that  he  ought  to  use  his 
best  endeavours  to  preserve  it  unbla^ 
inished. 


690        LABYRINTH. 

Thay  (tlw  Jew*)  ««re  fiUn  lo  tmke  pmin»  Co 
rid  thrmwlTi^  of  (heir  li<ippiii«fB;  awd  it  cost 
Ckem  later  tmd  vMeac*  to  Wcome  niMnblf. 


A  irnod  eoMvleiKT  bath  alvafu  niofi||;b  fo 
ward  ICM4f,  thonirti  tb«>  Miceaw  fill   not  not  ac- 
coffdiaf  to  tiie  merit  of  tba  emteagmtr.    Howxl. 

LABORIOUS,  V.  Active. 

LABYRINTH,  MAZE* 

Intricacy  is  common  to  both  the 
objects  expressed  l)y  these  terms ;  but 
theLABYKINTirhas  it  to  a  much 
greater  extent  thuii  the  MAZE:  the 
lahi/rinth,  from  the  Greek  >ij3;.*'^5, 
was  a  work  of  antiquity  which  sur- 
passed the  maze  in  the  Mime  prctportion 
as  the  ancients  surpasi^ed  the  moderns 
in  all  other  works  of  art ;  it  was  con- 
structed on  60  prodii^ious  a  scale,  and 
with  so  many  windings,  that  uhen  a 
perMtn  was  once  entered,  he  could  not 
bnd  his  way  out  without  the  a^iiistanoe 
of  a  clue  or  thread.  Maze,  probably 
from  the  Saion  mase  a  gulph,  is  a  mo- 
dem term  for  a  similar  structure  on  a 
smaller  scale,  which  is  frequently  made 
by  way  of  ornament  in  large  gardens. 
]r  rem  the  proper  meaning  of  the  two 
words  we  may  easily  see  the  ground  of 
their  metaphorical  application :  poli- 
tical and  polemical  discussions  are 
compared  to  a  labyrinth ;  because 
the  mind  that  is  once  entangled  in 
them  is  unable  to  eitricate  itself  by 
any  efforts  of  its  own  :  on  the  other 
hand,  that  perplexity  and  confusion 
into  which  the  mind  is  thrown  by 
unexpected  or  inexplicable  events  is 
termed  a  maze ;  because,  for  the  time, 
it  is  bereft  of  ibi  power  to  pursue  its 
ordinary  functions  of  recollection  and 
combination. 

From  the  do«  miatma  of  thlt  school,  Ezperl- 

eoc«. 
And  her  aiatetant,  pauvlaf ,  pile  dbtrutt, 
Pardutie  a  dear  l>ou{;h(  due  to  lead  hH  youth 
Througb  wrptntlni*  ubliqnltiet  of  human  life. 
And  the  dark  labyrinth  of  huaaa  hearts 

YoiTlCfi. 

To  meaaorM  note*  whiht  thiry  advaocc, 
He  la  wild  mose  ahall  lead  the  danc<*. 

LACK,  V.  Hant. 
LADING,  I'.  Freight. 
TO  LAG,  V,  To  linger. 

TO  LAMENT,  V*  To  hcuviU 


LAND. 

TO  LAM BNT,  V.  To  COmpUufL 

TO  LAMBNTi  V.  To  deplore, 

TO  LABfBNT,  V.  To  gTievt. 

LAND,  COUNTRT. 

LAND,  in  German  land,  Ice.  firon 
lean  and  line^  signifies  an  open  erco 
•pace,  and  refers  stricdy  to  tDe  eaith. 
COUNTRY,  in  French  ewifh,fnm 
con  and  terra,  signifies  landtwfymao^ 
so  as  to  form  one  portion.  Tbe  tcnn 
iandf  therefore,  properly  exctodestki 
idea  of  habitation ;  the  term  esHfty 
excludes  that  of  the  earth,  or  m 
parts  of  which  it  is  composed :  hem 
we  speak  of  the  land,  as  rich  or  poor, 
according  to  what  it  yields ;  of  s 
country,  as  rich  or  poor,  according  to 
what  Its  inhabitants  possess :  so,  is 
like  manner,  the  land  it  pkwg|bed 
or  prepared  for  receivin|(  the  grain: 
bat  the  country  is  cultivated ;  cfce 
country  is  imder  a  good  eoTenuneot ; 
or,  a  man's  country  is  dear  to  him.  Li 
an  extended  application,  bowefv, 
these  words  may  be  put  for  one  iD- 
othcr :  the  word  land  may  sometiflKi 
be  put  for  any  portion  of  land  that  ii 
under  a  goTemment,  as  the  Undd 
liberty ;  and  country  may  he  pat  Ar 
the  soil,  as  a  rich  country. 

Too  an:  itiU  fai  the  Imnd  of  the  Ufiif,  ui 
have  all  the  aaeana  that  can  bt  Julnd.  nhi^ 
to  prevent  jfoar  fUltef  tato 


Weleveoveottirtfy  M  Ck«  leHl  of 
Ubertj,  aod  law*. 

LANDSCAPE,    V.   FieiV. 

LANGUAGE,  TONGUE,  8PBBCH, 
IDIOM,  DIALECT. 

LANGUAGE,  from  the  LsQb 
lingua  a  TONGUE,  signifies,  like  the 
word  tongue,  that  which  is  spoken  bj 
the  tongue. 

SPEECH  is  the  act  of  speakinf, « 
the  thing  spoken. 

IDIOM,  in  Latin  idioma,  Gi^k 
iiMfxe,  from  iii'-i  proprius,  propcfi  tf 
peculiar,  signifies  a  pecuUar  oiodi  d 
speaking. 

DIALECT,  in  Latin  diaUctiu, 
Greek  SiAXfxT»»<'«  from  2.«Xi«£u».  to 
speak  in  a  distinct  maimer,  signiM 
a  distinct  mode  of  speech. 

All  these  terms  mark  tbenaDBer 


.ANGUAGE. 


LARGE. 
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ing  our  thoughts,  but 
"ent  circamitatices.  Lan- 
e  most  general  term  in  its 
id  application  ;  it  convejs 
idea  without  any  modifica- 
applied  to  other  modes  of 
besides  that  of  words,  und 
lects  besides  persons ;  the 
f  the  eyes  frequently  sup- 
ace  of  that  of  the  tongue  ; 
ddumb  use  the  language 
)irds  and  beasts  are  sup- 
ve  their  peculiar  language : 
eck,  and  the  others,  are 
only  to  human  beings, 
s  either  written  or  spoken ; 
e  is  conceived  of  m^istly  as 
I  to  be  spoken ;  and  speech 
rict  sense,  that  only  which 

*  uttered.  A  tongue  is  a 
an  entire  assemblage,  of  all 
»sary  for  the  expressions  ; 
ends  not  only  words,  hut 
IS  of  meaning,  changes  of 
,  modes  and  forms  of  words, 
lole  scheme  of  syntactical 
igue  therefore  comprehend- 

tirst  instance,  only  those 
vhich  were  originally  form- 
sbrew,  Greek,  and  I^tin, 
•roper  sense  tongues ;  but 
I  are  spoken  by  Europeans, 
heir  origin  to  the  former, 
3ear  the  general  denoroina- 
guages. 

\  an  abstract  term,  imply- 

be  power  of  uttering  arti- 

ds :  as  when  we  speak  of 

speech f  which  is  denied  to 

are  dumb,    or  the  words 

which    arc  spoken ;     as 

eak  of  the  parts  of  speech, 

icular  mode  of  expressing 

as  when  we  say  that  a 

own  by  his  speech.     Idiom 

*  are  not  properly  a  /an- 
the  properties  of  language : 
i  the  peculiar  construction 

*  a  language,  which  distin- 
iltogether  from  others ;  it 
ch  enters  into  the  composi- 

languuge,  and  cannot  be 
from  it.  The  dialect  is 
is  engrafted  on  a  language 
i)itants  of  particular  parts 
:ry,  and  admitted  by  its 
i  learned  men  to  form  an 
part  (if  tho  language ;  as 
\  which  originated  with  the 


lonians,  the  Athenians,  the  JEoIians, 
and  were  afterwards  amalgamated 
into  the  Greek  tongue;  as  also  the 
dialects  of  the  hi^^h  and  low  German 
which  are  diitinguished  by  similar  pe- 
culiarities. 

Languages  simply  serve  to  convey 
the  thoughts:  tongues  consist  of 
words,  written  or  spoken :  speech  con- 
sists of  words  spoken  :  idioms  are  the 
expression  of  national  manners, 
customs,  and  toms  of  sentiment, 
which  are  the  most  difficult  to  be 
transferred  from  one  language  to  an- 
other :  dialects  do  not  vary  so  much 
in  the  words  themselves,  as  in  the 
forms  of  words ;  they  are  prejudicial 
to  t lie  perspicaity  of  a  language,  but 
add  to  its  barmony. 

Kor  do  fliej  frail  iMr  tottgne  aloae. 

But  ipetk  a  immgumgt  of  tbdr  own.         Swivr. 

Whu  if  we  coaU  dbeonne  whli  pcopto  at  all 
tbe  oatioai  opm  lie  oaitb  la  cMr  own  aMlim 
Ungu*  P  U  alea  w«  know  Jcmm  Ckriil«  aba^  we 
■Iwald  be  imi  fcir  ever.  BEtEBiDOB. 

Whea  apuek  it  rooplojed  oaljr  u  tke  vchkle 
of  fklReheod,  etcry  m*A  mutt  disualte  UmMlf 
from  othen.  JoaMoa. 

Tbe  IcnfMOfe  of  thh  ffieaC  peet  U  loBielioiei 
ebtenred  bjr  oM  wordi,  traaipofWoM,  aad  fb- 
ralf  a  idioms,  Aaonea. 

Kf nrj  art  bai  te  #ifflfct,  uacoaifc  and  aa- 
grateAil  to  all  wboiD  coMoaft  bat  noc  rcooaelled 
to  Iti  loiui  J.  Joaiiaoa. 

LANGUID,  V.  Faint. 

TO  LANGUISH,  V.  Tojlog. 

LARGE,  V.  Great. 

LABGB,  WIDB,  BROAD. 

LARGE  (v.  Great)  is  applied  in  a 
general  way  to  express  every  dimen- 
sion ;  it  implies  not  only  abundance  in 
solid  matter,  but  also  freedom  in  the 
space,  or  extent  of  a  plane  super6cies. 

WIDE,  in  German  weit,  is  most 
prolmbly  connected  with  the  French 
vide,  and  the  Latin  mduus  empty, 
signifying  properly  an  empty  or  open 
space  unincumbered  by  any  obstruc- 
tions. 

BROAD,  in  Gennan  hreit,  proba- 
bly comes  from  the  noun  brct,  board  ; 
because  it  is  the  peculiar  property  of 
a  board,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  the  width 
of  what  is  particularly  long.  Many 
things  are  large,  but  not  wide ;  as  a 
large  town,  a  large  circle,  a  large 
ball,  a  large  nut:  other  things  are 
both   large  and  wide  $    aa  «^  CaT%«. 
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fieldy  or  a  wide  field :  a  large  house, 
or  a  wide  house :  but  the  field  is  said 
to  be  Ifirge  from  the  quantity  of 
ground  it  contains ;  it  is  said  to  be 
wide  both  from  its  figure,  or  the  extent 
of  its  space  in  the  cross  directions  ;  in 
like  manner,  a  house  is  large  from  its 
extent  in  all  directions  ;  it  is  said  to 
be  wide  from  the  eitent  which  it  runs 
in  front :  some  things  are  said  to  be 
wide  which  are  not  denominated  large  ; 
that  is,  either  such  things  as  have  less 
bulk  and  quantity  than  extent  of  plane 
surface;  as  ell  wide  cloth,  a  wide 
opening,  a  wide  entrance,  and  the 
like;  or  such  as  have  an  extent  of 
space  only  one  way ;  as  a  wide  road, 
n  wide  oath,  a  vide  passage,  and  the 
like.  What  is  broad  is  in  sense,  and 
mostly  in  application,  wide,  but  not 
vice  versd :  a  ribbon  is  broad ;  a 
ledge  is  broad;  a  ditch  is  6road ;  a 
plank  is  broad ;  the  brim  of  a  hat  is 
oroad ;  or  the  border  of  any  thing  is 
broad :  on  the  other  hand,  a  mouth  is 
wide,  but  not  broad;  apertures  in  ge- 
neral are  wide,  but  not  broad,  "Die 
large  is  opposed  to  the  small;  the 
viae  to  the  close;  the  broad  to  the 
narrow.  In  the  moral  application, 
we  speak  of  largeneu  in  regard  to 
liberality ;  wide  and  broad  only  in  the 
figurative  sense  of  space  or  size :  as  a 
wide  difference ;  or  a  broad  line  of  dis- 
tinction. 

Shtll  inrier  contract  the  targeneu  of  that  heart. 
Id  whicli  nor  fear,  nor  anger  has  a  part  ? 

WAfxsa. 

H'id€  wm  the  iroond. 
Bat  cndaenl)  with  teth  fiUM  up  and  beal*d. 

Milton. 

The  wider  a  nianN  comforts  extend,  the 
broader  b  the  mark  which  he  spreads  to  the  ar> 
rows  of  mbfortone.  Blur. 

I.ARGELY,  COPIOUSLY,  FULLY. 

LARGELY  (v.  Great)  is  here 
taken  in  the  moral  sense,  and,  if  the 
derivation  given  of  it  be  true,  in  the 
most  proper  sense. 

COPIOUSLY  comes  from  the 
Latin  copia  plenty,  signifying  in  a 
plentiful  degree. 

FULLY  signifies  in  f^^full  degree ; 
to  the  Jull  extent,  as  far  as  it  can 
reach. 

Quantity  is  the  idea  expressed  in 
common  by  all  these  terms;  but 
l^^g^ly  has  always  a  reference  to  the 
freedom  gf  t^ie  yriW  ui  0^^  ^*^«qX\ 


et^MOittly  qualifies  actioiis  that  an 
done  by  inanimate  objects ;  fidhf  qua- 
lifies the  actions  of  a  Tational  aMot, 
but  it  denotes  a  degree  or  extent  which 
cannot  be  surpassed. 

A  penoo  tieab  largely  in  tfaingi,  or 
be  drinki  large  draughts;  riv«san 
capioutfy  supplied  in  raia?  setsooi; 
a  person  is  JuUy  satisfied,  or  Jklbf 
prepared.  A  bountifiil  promeaoe 
has  distributed  his  gifts  largefytuuoBg 
his  creattures:  blood  flows  cafimuhf 
from  a  deep  wound  when  it  u  fint 
made :  when  a  man  is  not  ^/ii%oaa- 
vinced  of  his  own  insuflicieQcy,  be  b 
not  pepared  to  listen  to  the  comd 
of  otners. 

aelkadar 


■■  Hf|CQfM 


is  one  tary  IkaHj 
wp  the  lairs,  that  h,  wken  the 
forth  in  the  pmwuble. 

The   Tooths  with  wise    the 

en»wn*d. 
And  pleasM  dispense  the  flowlaf 


Brery  word  (fa  the  BiMe)  is  ae  wc%l^«it 
U  ongM  to  be  eaielWIy  coosUncd  hy  aB  M 
6aln,fiUl9  to  nadmnUad  Cheacaasi 


tASSiTUDE,  V*  Fatigue. 

LAST,    LATEST,  FINAL, 
ULTIMATE. 

LAST  and  LATEST,  both  fit>m2i<(» 
in  German  letxe,  come  firom  the 
Greek  Xoin-Scc  and  Xi«v»  to  leave,  sig- 
nifying left  or  remaining. 

FINAL,  V.  Final. 

ULTIMATE  comes  htm  aftorw 
the  last. 

Last  and  ultimate  respect  the  order 
of  succession ;  latest  respects  the  order 
of  time ;  final  respects  the  compk«oa 
of  an  object.  What  is  lati  or  uUimett 
is  succeeded  by  nothing  else :  what  ii 
latett  is  not  succeeded  by  any  great  in- 
terval of  time ;  what  is  final  ntpam 
to  be  succeeded  by  nothing  dse.  Th$ 
last  is  opposed  to  the  first ;  the  vA*- 
mate  is  distinguished  fiom  that  whick 
might  follow ;  the  latett  is  opposed  to 
the  earliest ;  the  final  is  opposed  lo 
the  introductory  or  beginning.  A  pe^ 
son's  latt  words  are  those  bywhicb 
one  is  ^ided;  his  a/^uaole  object  is 
distinguished  fiom  that  more  retaatt 
one  which  maj  possibly  be  in  kis 
mind;  a  conscientioiu  man  refflsias 
firm  to  his  principles  to  his  lated 
breath;  theifaa/detenninatiooofdif- 


LAUDABLE. 


LAUGH. 
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HBtterareqaires  caution.  Jealous 
strive  not  to  be  the  latt  in  any 
the  latest  intelligence  which  a 
)ts  of  his  country  is  acceptable 
who  is  in  distant  quarters  of 
The;  it  requires  resolution  to 
final  leave  of  those  whom  one 
near  and  dear. 

iprame  Aathor  of  oor  beiof  bas  to  fomifld 
of  DU  Uiat  DoCblng  bat  himtelf  can  ba 
Bdeqmte,  and  proper  bapplnet*. 

Adduos. 


comedy  wMch  paJnte  f  be  aaniien 
p  it  a  daiable  work,  and  ti  transmUted 
tmt  poitartty.  Hums. 

!  caatei  Ue  more  bare  and  open  to  oor 
ion,  as  tbere  are  often  a  greater  varletj 
Of  to  tbe  lame  effect.  Addison. 

lUitHMU  end  of  man  is  tbe  enjojment  of 
jrood  which  lie  cannot  form  a  wish. 

Gaovi. 

LASTING,  V.  Durable, 

-y,   AT    LAST,   AT   LENGTH. 

riLY,  like  last  {v.  Last),   re- 

the  order  of  succession :  AT 

or    AT  LENGTH  refer    to 

las  preceded.    When  a  sermon 

led  into  many  heads,  the  lastly 

ehends  the  last  division.    When 

air  is  settled  after  much  diffi- 

t  is  said  to  be  at  last  settled ; 

it  be  settled  after  a  protracted 

jance,  it  is  said  to  be  settled  at 

p,  opportunities  do  sometimes  ofRer  in 
man  m»y  wicliedlj  malic  hi»  fortune  with- 
of  temporal  damajce.  In  such  cases  wliat 
:  do  tliej  lie  under  wlio  hate  no  regard 
the  crave  ?  BKaaEunr. 

tit  being  satisfied  they  had  nothfaig  to 
f  bfooght  oQt  all  tbcir  com  every  day. 

Amnsoic. 

Igbbourine:  kin;:  bad  made  war  upon 
lale  republic  seviTal  years  with  various 
and  at  length  orerihrew  tJiem  In  a  very 
ttle.  Adoi«on. 

LATENT,  r.  Secret, 

LATEST,   V,  IjQSt. 

DABLE,    PRAISEWORTHY, 
COMMENDABLE. 

JDABLE,  from  the  Lalin  lautio 
aise,  is  in  sense  literally 
5EW0IITHY,  that  is  worthy  of 

or  to  be  praised  (v.  To  praise.) 
VIMENDABLE  signifies  enti- 

commendation. 


Ltmdahle  is  used  in  a  general  ap- 
plication ;  praiseworthy  and  commend-' 
able  are  applied  to  individuals: 
things  are  laudable  in  themselves; 
they  are  praiseworthy  or  commeTtdable 
in  this  or  that  person. 

That  which  is  laudable  is  entitled 
to  encouragement  and  eeneral  appro- 
bation; an  honest  endeavour  to  be 
useful  to  one's  family  or  one's  self 
is  at  all  times  Umdable^  and  will  en- 
sure the  support  of  all  good  people. 
What  is  praiseworthy  obtains  the  re- 
spect of  all  men :  as  all  have  tempt- 
ations to  do*  that  which  is  wrong, 
the  performance  of  one's  duty  is 
in  all  cases  prtdseworthy ;  but  par- 
ticularly so  m  those  cases  where  it 
opposes  one's  interests  and  interferes 
with  one's  pleasures.  What  is  com- 
mendable is  not  equally  important 
with  the  two  former;  it  entitles  a 
person  only  to  a  temporary  or  partial 
expression  of  good  will  and  appro- 
bation :  the  performance  of  those 
minor  and  particular  duties  which 
belong  to  children  and  subordinate 
persons  is  in  the  proper  sense  com- 
mendable. 

It  is  a  laudable  ambition  to  wish  to 
excel  in  that  which  is  good ;  it  is  very 
praiseworthy  in  a  child  to  assist  its 

{)arent  as  occasion  may  require;  si- 
ence  is  commendable  in  a  young  per- 
son when  he  is  reproved. 

Nolhlnf  b  more  iaudabU  than  an  ewqulry 
after  tratb.  Aomsoii. 

Ridkala  Is  fenerally  made  use  of  to  langb 
men  out  of  vktne  and  good  soase  by  altacU«g 
every  thtag  jproisemsrCAjr  In  human  life. 

Aonsow. 

Edmvnd  Waller  was  born  to  a  verylUr  estate 
by  the  panlmony  or  fhHEullty  of  a  wise  Ibther 
and  moUier,  and  he  tbonidit  it  so  ntrnmrmdnkte 
an  advantace  that  he  resolved  to  Improve  It  with 
bit  utoMMt  care.  CLAHBaooir. 

TO   LAUGH   AT,    RIDICULB. 

LAUGH,  through  the  medium  of 
the  Saxon  hlahan,  old  German  lahan, 
Greek  ytx%»,  comes  from  the  Hebrew 
lahaky  with  no  variation  in  the  mean- 
ing. 

RIDICULE,  from  the  Latin  rideo, 
has  the  same  original  meaning. 

Both  these  verbs  are  used  here  in 
the  improper  sense  for  laughter, 
blended  with  more  or  less  of  con- 
tempt :  but  the  former  displays  itself 


6M   LAUGHABLE. 
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by  the  natural  expressidn  of  laughter: 
the  latter  shows  itself  by  a  verbal  ex- 
pression :  the  former  is  produced  by 
a  feeling  of  mirth,  on  ol>serving  the 
real  or  supposed  weakness  of  another; 
the  latter  is  produced  by  a  stnmg 
sense  of  the  absurd  or  irrational  in 
another  :  the  former  is  more  immedi- 
ately directed  to  the  person  who  has 
excited  the  feeling  ;  the  latter  is  more 
commonly  produced  hy  tlie  thing  than 
by  persons.  We  laugh  at  a  person  to 
his  face;  but  we  ridUule  his  notions 
by  writinc  or  in  the  course  of  conver- 
sation :  we  laugh  at  the  individual; 
we  ridicule  that  which  is  maintained 
by  one  or  many.  It  is  better  to  laugh 
at  the  fears  of  a  child  than  to  attempt 
to  restrain  them  by  violence,  but  it  is 
still  better  to  overcome  them  if  possi- 
ble by  the  force  of  reason  :  ridicule 
is  not  the  test  of  truth ;  he  thertifbre 
who  attempts  to  misuse  it  apiinst  the 
cause  of  truth,  will  brine  upon  himself 
the  contempt  of  all  maukind ;  but 
folly  can  be  assailed  with  no  weiipon 
so  effectual  as  ridicule,  Tlie  philoso- 
pher Democritus  preferred  to  laugh  at 
the  follies  of  men,  rather  than  weep 
for  them  like  Ileraclitus ;  infidels 
have  always  employed  ridicule  against 
Christianity,  by  which  they  have  be- 
trayed not  only  their  want  of  argu- 
ment, bat  their  personal  depravity  in 
laughing  where  they  ought  to  be  most 
serious. 

Men  laugh  at  one  anotberN  roit.  Swrrr. 

It  h  eu/  for  a  man  wbii  irtf «  idle  at  home  and 
hat  aobodj  to  pUum*  but  bluMelf,  to  ridicule  or 
ceniore  the  eommoa  praetict*  of  auDbiad. 

JOHNilON. 

I^UGHABLE,    LUDICROUS, 
RIDICULOUS,    COMICAL   OR 
COMIC,    DROLL. 

LAUGHABLE  signifies  exciting 
or  fit  to  excite  laughter. 

LUDICROUS,  in  Latin  ludieer  or 
buUcnu  from  ludus  a  game,  signifies 
belonging  to  a  game  or  sport. 

RIDICULOUS  exciting  or  fit  to 
excite  ridicule. 

Either  the  direct  action  of  laughter 
or  a  corresponding  sentiment  is  in- 
cluded in  the  signification  of  all  these 
terms:  they  differ  principally  in  the 
cause  which  produces  the  feeling ;  the 
laughable  consists  of  objects  in  gene- 
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ral  whether  personal  or  otherwise ;  the 
ludicrous  and   ridiculout  have  man 
or  less  reference  to  that  which  i»  po- 
sonal.     What   is   luHghafile  in.iv  ex 
cite  simple  merriment  indepeiititrutlj 
of  all   persfHial   reference,  unless  «e 
admit  what  Mr.  Uobkies>,  atui  kittr 
him  .'\ddi»on,  have  uiuinUfcined  ot  lU 
laughter,  that  it  sprin{i;:s  trinn  pride. 
But  without   entering   into  thi»  nice 
question,  I  am  inclinetl  to  dbtiivuiih 
between   the   laughable  which  »ri»ei 
from  the  reflectiuo  of  what  is  to  rnir 
own  advantage  or  pleasure,  and  that 
which  arises  J'mni    reHecting  on  what 
is  to   the  disadvantage    of  ancrittr. 
The  DROLL  tricks  of  a  mnnket,  or 
the    humorous    st(»nes    of  wit,'  ue 
laughable    from    the    nature  of  (he 
things  themselves  ;  without  anTajipa- 
rent  allusion,  however  renK)te,'to»j 
individual  but  the  one  whose  smcs 
or  mind  is  gratified.     The  t^dicrm 
and  ridiculouK  are  however  species  tf 
the  laughable  which  arise  alTfjgwIier 
from  reflecting  on  that  which  \s  u  (he 
disadvantage   of  another.    The  ludi' 
croHS  lies  mostly  in  the  outward  d^ 
cumstances  of  the  individual,  orsodh 
as  are  exposed  to  view  and  serve  as  i 
show ;  the  ridiculoun  applies  to  eren 
thing  personal,    whether  external  w 
internal.      The     ludicrous    does  not 
comprehend  that  ivhich  is  so  much  to 
the  disparagement  of  the  iudiridoal » 
the  ridiculous;  whatever  there  iiin 
ourselves  which    excites    laughter  in 
others  is  accompanied  in  their  minds 
with  a  sense  of  our  inferiority :  aod 
consequently    the    ludicrous    alvsTi 
produces  this  feeling;  but  ouly  m  a 
slight  degree  compared  with  the  ri^i- 
culouSf  which  awakens  a  positive  soKe 
of  contempt.     Whoever  is  in  a  ludi- 
crous situation  is,  let  it  be  in  ever  so 
small  a  degree,  placed   in  an  interior 
station,  with  reganl  to  those  bv  nhon 
he  is  tlms  viewed ;  but  he  who  is  rB>- 
dered  ridiculous  is  positively  degnM^e^i- 
It  is  possible,  therefore,  forapenoai;) 
be  in  a  ludicrous  sitaation  witbontaov 
kind  of  moral  demerit,  or  the  slighted 
depreciation  of  his  moral  character; 
since  that  which  renders  his  sitoadoB 
ludicrous  is  altogether  independent  of 
himself;  or  it  becomes  ludicromoAf 
in   the  eyes  of  inconapetent  jodgcs. 
"  Let  an  ambaMadur/'  smys  Mr.  Pbpe, 


LAWFUL. 


LAY- 
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k  the  best  sense  iq  the  worlds 
port  himself  in  the  most  grace- 
ftnner  before  a  prince,  yet  if 
il  of  his  shirt  happen,  as  I 
nown  it  happen  to  a  very  wise 

0  hang  out  behind,  more  people 
ugh  at  that  than  attend  to  the 
'  This  is  the  ludUroui.  The 
an  seldom  be  said  of  the  r'uH" 
;  for  as  tliis  springs  from  pusi* 
.oral  caubesy  it  reflects  on  the 

to  whom  it  attaches  in  a  less 
mable  shape,  and  produces  po- 
dissrace.  Persons  very  rarely 
'  ridiculous  without  beuig  really 
id  he  who  is  really  ridiculous 
ixcites  contempt. 
dl  and  COMICAL  are  in  the 

sense  applied  to  things  which 
faugkter,  as  when  we  speak  of 
'/  story,  or  a  comical  incident, 
COMIC   song.    They  may  be 

1  to  the  person;  but    not  so 
reflect    disadvantageously  on 

idividual,    as    in    the    former 

Ml  dww  tbdr  Cceth  in  waj  of  «aiil4% 
Nartor  swear  the  jeit  be  laughable, 

SlIAMPVAItS. 

iMloB  cf  fbe  th««lr^,  though  modero 
Irem  It  bat  ludierouM  ual«^  K  be  *«• 
id  bKiuf ,  wai  cai^rttllj  waicbttl  by  tbe 
tluttt  mifht  improve  majikiud  la  virtue*. 

O^COH. 

\mpaMperta»  has  Dotbing  in  it  more  ioto- 
ku  tbit,  tiiat  it  readers  meu  ridiculou$. 

SOCTU. 

•algect  loves  an  humble  vene, 
i  Morus  a  low  aad  com/c  style. 

RoscoMKim. 

s  ABiniktliM  afre  itsrlf,  notwIthHtandiaf 
MU«  of  Horace,  thf>  preferred  the  low 
17  tad  dnUery  of  Plautue  to  ibe  deli- 
~  Waetof. 


.VI8H,  V.  Extravagant. 
^w,  ]'.  Maxim, 

UL,    LEGAL,    LEGITIMATE, 
LICIT. 

¥FUL,  from  lawy  and  the 
I  loit  comes  from  the  Latin  lex, 

same  maimer  as  LEGAL  or 
riMATE,  all  signiiyiiig  in  the 
sense  belonging  to  law.  They 
hereture  according  to  the  sense 
word  law  ;  lawful  respects  the 

general  defined  or  undeBiied  ; 
»pects  only  the  civil  law  which 
oedy    and   legitimate  respects 


the  laws  or  rules  of  science  at  well 
as  ciFil  matters  in  general.  LICIT, 
from  the  Latin  licet  to  be  allowed,  it 
used  onl;|r  to  cliaracterize  the  moni 
(quality  of  actions :  the  lawful  properly 
implies  confurmable  to  or  enjoined  by 
law  ;  the  legml  what  is  in  the  form  or 
after  the  manner  of  law,  or  binding 
by  law :  it  is  not  lawful  to  cein 
money  with  the  king's  stamp ;  a  mar- 
riage Is  not  legal  in  England  which  is 
not  solemnized  according  to  the  rites 
of  the  established  church  :  men's  pas- 
sions impel  them  to  do  many  thmu 
which  are  unlawful  or  illicit ;  xhw 
ignorance  leads  them  into  many 
things  which  are  illegal  or  illegi- 
timate. As  a  good  citizen  and  a  true 
Christian,  every  man  will  be  anxious 
to  avoid  every  thing  which  is  unlaw- 
Jul :  it  is  the  business  of  the  lawyer 
to  define  what  is  legal  or  illegal :  it 
is  the  business  of  the  critic  to  define 
what  is  lefitimate  Terse  in  poetrir ;  it 
is  the  busmess  of  the  linguist  to  define 
the  legitimate  lue  of  words :  it  it  the 
business  of  the  moralist  to  point  out 
what  is  illicit.  As  usurpers  have  no 
lawful  authority,  no  one  is  under  anj 
obligation  to  obey  them :  when  a 
claim  to  property  cannot  be  made  out 
according  to  the  established  laws  of 
the  country  it  is  not  legal:  the 
cause  of  legitimate  sovereigns  is  at 
length  brought  to  a  happy  issue ;  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  men  will  never  be  so 
unwise  as  ever  to  revive  the  question : 
the  first  inclination  to  an  illicit  in- 
dulgence should  be  carefully  sup- 
pressed. 

Accordlnir  to  tbtasplrltaal  doetorof  poUCIot,  If 
blv  MijcMjr  dun  mC  owe  his  erowa  to  tlv  dioim 
of  bit  peoplff,  be  is  ao  UmffiU  kJa(«         Buaub 

Swiii*s  meatal  powwrs  d«cllMd  till  (1141) 
It  was  foood  neeessaijr  that  UgiU  faardlana 
dieuld  be  appoiatad  to  bit  petioo  aod  fociMe. 

JOWHSOH. 

Upon  the  wbok*  I  have  sent  this  nj  ofhprlaf 
iato  tbe  world  io  as  d^oeut  a  dress  as  I  wa«  able; 
a  UgitiwmU  nae,  I  am  sare  h  k.  Mooas. 

The  Klar  of  Prrnria  ebariced  foow  of  tbe 
oOcHT*,  bit  prlpoai^  with  aiaialalBlar  aa  tUieU 
correspoodenee.  Snouktt. 

LAX,  r.  Loose, 

TO    LAY,  V.  To  put. 
TO.  LAY   OR  TAKE    HOLD    OF, 
CATCH,   SBIZK,   SNATCH, 
GRASP,   GRIPE. 

To  LAY  or  TAKE  UOLD  O^ 


0S6      LAY  HOLD  OF. 


LEAN. 


is  here  the  generic  expression :  it  de- 
notes simply  gettioj^  into  the  posses- 
sion, which  is  the  common  idea  in  the 
signification  of  all  these  terms,  which 
differ  in  regard  to  the  motion  in  which 
the  action  is  performed.  To  CATCH 
is  to  lay  hold  of  with  an  effort.  To 
SEIZE  is  to  lay  hold  of  with  vio- 
lence. To  SNATCH  is  to  lay  hold 
ofhvfi  sudden  effort.  One  is  said  to 
lay  hold  of  that  on  which  one  places 
his  hand  ;  he  takes  hold  ^that  which 
he  secures  in  his  hand.  We  lay  hold 
rf  any  thing  when  we  see  it  falling ; 
we  take  hold  of  any  thing  when  we 
wish  to  lift  it  up ;  we  catch  the  thing 
which  attempts  to  escape;  wo  teue 
it  when  it  makes  resistance;  we 
snatch  that  which  we  are  particularly 
afiraid  of  not  getting  otherwise.  A 
person  who  is  fainting  lays  hold  of 
the  first  thing  which  comes  in  his 
way ;  a  sick  person  or  one  that  wants 
support  takes  hold  of  another*s  arm  in 
walking;  various  artifices  are  em- 
ployed to  catch  animals ;  the  wild 
beasts  of  the  forest  seize  their  prey 
the  moment  they  come  within  their 
reach ;  it  is  the  rude  sport  of  a  school- 
boy to  snatch  out  of  the  hand  of  an- 
other that  which  he  is  not  willing  to 
let  £0. 

1  n  lay  hold  of  is  to  get  in  the  pos- 
session. To  GRASP  and  to  GRIPE 
signify  to  have  or  keep  in  the  pos- 
sion  :  an  eagerness  to  keep  or  not  to 
let  go  is  expressed  by  that  of  grasp- 
ing ;  a  fearful  anxiety  of  losing  and 
an  earnest  desire  of  keeping  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  sict  of  griping.  When 
a  famished  man  lays  hold  of  food,  he 
grasps  it,  from  a  convulsive  kind  of 
fear  lest  it  should  leave  him  ;  when  a 
miser  lays  hold  of  money  he  gripes  it 
from  the  love  he  bears  to  it ;  and  the 
fear  htf  has  that  it  will  be  taken  from 
him. 

Somatlmei  it  happfloi  that  a  corn  ilipt  out  of 
tbrir  pmw*  when  ib^  (the  ant*)  an  climbing 
up ;  they  take  hold  t^f  it  afain  when  they  can 
And  it,  otherviie  they  look  for  another. 

AODMOlf. 

One  gmt  gwins  often  rarcAe«  the  Same  from 
another.  Adoimm* 

Furioai  he  mIi),  anil  tovVd  the  Gieefaui  craw, 
<V/s*if  by  the  creat)  th*  nnhappy  warrior  drew. 

Pops. 


Tkehaaf^ffjfWfpiai 


4l. 

•Ufhcyi 


ThqrflwfeftChe 


Ukea 

WIm>  fraqpf  ud  fT«i;pt  tni  he  cu  hoU  ■• 


l%ty Srijie  didr  onto;  aadi 
b  nhM  ^  teTM  with  hope,  ^  tUM  with  te 

Dai 


TO  LAY,  V.  To  lie. 

LAZY,  V.  Idle. 
LAZY,  V,  Inactive. 
TO  LEAD,  V.  To  conduct. 
LBADBR,  V.  Chief. 
LEAGUE,  V.  Alliance. 

LEAN,    MEAGRE. 

LEAN  is  in  all  probability  oao- 
nected  with  line,  lank,  and  long,  v%- 
mfying  that  which  is  simply  long  widh 
out  any  other  dimension. 

MEAGRE,  in  Latin  maeer,  Gwk 
/uixpsc  small. 

Lean  denotes  want  of  fat ;  ih^^ 
want  of  flesh :  what  is  lean  is  not 
always  meagre  ;  but  nothing  can  bs 
meagre  without  being  lean.  Brutes 
as  well  as  men  are  lean,  but  men  obIt 
are  said  to  be  meagre :  leanness  i 
frequently  connected  with  the  tempe- 
rament; meagreness  is  the  consequence 
of  starvation  and  disease.  There  are 
some  animals  by  nature  inclined  to 
be  lean :  a  meagre  pale  visage  is 
to  be  seen  perpetually  in  the  bsmti 
of  vice  and  poverty. 

Who  amblet  time  withal. 
With  a  prtat  that  lacks  Latlw, 
And  wHh  a  fkh  1MB  that  bath  Bol  the  gent. 
The  ooe  lacUaf  the  baitbea  «r  tarn  aai 
WaatefU  learafa«:  the  ether  kMVfac  Mr 
Bnrthen  or  heawy  tedlovs  peaaiy.   Sniurfor. 
So  thin,  so  Khaatly  meagre^  maA  ■•  waa 
So  hare  of  fleth,  he  acaree  rvae^hlad  aaa. 

Dano. 

TO  LEAN,    INCLINE,    BEND. 

LEAN  and  INCLINE  bodi  cone 
from  the  Latin  cUno,  and  Gnck 
»X(>d0  to  bow  or  bend. 

BEND,  V.  Bend. 

In  the  proper  sense  lean  aod  ia- 
dine  are  lK)th  said  of  the  positioa  of 
bodies ;  bend  is  said  of  the  shap^  of 
bodies  :  that  which  leans  rests  ou  one 
side,  or  in  a  sideward  direction ;  tbat 
which  incUnes,  leuu  or  torus  only  ia 


LEAVE. 


LEAVE. 
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t  degree :  that  which  bendi  forau 
rttture ;  it  does  not  all  lean  the 
way :  a  house  Uans  whea  the 
ition  gives  way ;  a  tree  may  grow 
CO  incline  to  the  right  or  the 
r  a  road  may  incline  this  or 
ray  ;  a  tree  or  aroad  bends  when 
IS  out  of  the  straight  course, 
the  improper  sense  the  judge- 
leanif  the  will  inclines,  the  will 
idttct  bendsy  in  consequence  of 
outward  action.  A  person  leans 
;  or  that  side  of  a  question  which 
rors;  he  inclines  or  is  inclined 
s  or  that  mode  of  conduct;  he 
to  the  will  of  another.  It  is 
ity  of  a  Judge  to  lean  to  the  side 
ircy  as  Nur  as  is  consistent  with 
i :  whoever  inclines  too  readily 
en  to  the  tales  of  distress  which 
Dtinually  told  to  excite  compas- 
will  find  himself  in  general  de- 
[ ;  an  unbending  temper  is  the 
of  domestic  felicity. 

m  ft  coortler  born  tad  bfed, 

mmV  Ckair  ear  to  what  I  Mid.         Gat. 

Bt  ]roa  want ;  the  Latin*  joo  ihall  ind, 
c^dto  goodoeta,  but  bjr  wlU  incUm^d. 

Dbydkh. 

OB  eom  when  western  fuits  d«aeeQd« 
the  blaat  the  lortj  hanreat  bend,       Povk. 

'.ARViscj  V,  Knowledge. 
iSARNiNG,  V.  Letters. 

LEAVE,   V,  To  let, 

EAVB,    QUIT,    RELINQUISH. 

>AV£,  in  Saxon   leqfve,  in  old 
An  laube,  Latin  linquo,  Greek 

signifies  either  to  leave  or  be 
ngy  because  one  is  wanting  in 
lace  which  one  leaves, 
FITy  in  French  quitter,  from  the 
quietus  rest,  signifies  to  rest  or 
n,  to  give  up  the  hold  of. 
lUNQUlSII,  V.  To  abandon. 
)  leave  that  to  which  we  may 
1   to  return ;    we  quit  that  to 
1  we  return  no  more :  we  may 

a  place  voluntarily  or  other- 
;  but  we  relinquish  it  unwil- 
'.  We  leave  persons  or  things  ; 
'uit  and  relinquish  things  only. 
je  one  person  in  order  to  speak 
lother;  I  leaix  my  house  for  a 
time  i  I  quit  it  nuc  to  return  to 

ovf  and  quit  may  be  used  in  the 


improper  as  well  as  the  proper  sensa* 
A  prudent  man  leaves  all  que^oof 
about  minor  matters  in  religion  and 
politics  to  men  of  busy  restless  tem- 
pers :  it  is  a  source  of  creat  pleanara 
to  a  contemplative  minato  revisit  the 
scenes  of  early  childhood,  whidi  have 
been  long  quitted  for  the  bosT  scenes 
of  active  life :  a  miser  is  loath  to 
rtlinquish  the  gain  which  has  added  so 
greatlY  to  his  stores  and  his  pleasarae. 
It  is  the  privilege  of  the  trueCbrisdaB 
to  be  able  to  leave  all  the  enjoyments 
of  this  life,  not  only  with  composurep 
but  with  satisfaction;  dogs  hava 
sometimes  evinced  their  fidelity,  even 
to  the  remains  of  their  masters,  by 
not  quitting  the  spot  where  they  are 
laid;  prejudicos,  particularly  in  mat- 
ters of  religion,  acquire  so  deep  a 
root  in  the  mind  that  they  cannot  be 
made  to  relinquish  their  hold  by  the 
most  persuasive  eloquence  and  forcible 
reasoning. 

Why  iMve  we  not  the  fhtal  TNjao  iben, 
And  BBUue  back  the  leu  we  cTCiM  heltart  r 


The  taeied  wreeller,  till  a  binriaf  gl? *■, 
QititM  aoc  hh  hold,  bat  haltinf  eon^Mn  hm^*a, 

Waixnu 

AHboagh  Charlei  relinquUhed  aUnoal  eveij 
power  of  the  crown,  he  would  neither  ftte  np 
hi«  frleadf  to  penhhment,  nor  dc«ert  what  he 
esteemed  hli  religloai  duty.  Hvi 


TO   LEAVE,    TARE    LEAVE,    BID 
FAREWELL,    OR   ADIEU. 

LEAVE  is  here  general  as  befora 
(9.  To  leave) ;  it  expresses  simply  the 
idea  of  separating  one's  self  from  an 
object,  whether  for  a  time,  or  other- 
wise ;  to  TAKE  LEAVE  and  BID 
FAREWELL  imply  a  separation  for 
a  perpetuity. 

To  leave  is  an  unqualified  action, 
it  is  applied  to  objects  of  indifference, 
or  otherwise,  but  supposes  in  general 
no  exercise  of  ones  feelings.  We 
leave  persons  as  convenience  requires  ; 
we  leave  them  on  the  road,  m  the 
tield,  in  the  house,  or  wherever  cir- 
cumstances direct ;  we  leave  them 
with  or  without  speaking ;  but  to  take 
leave  is  a  parting  ceremony  between 
friends,  on  their  parting  for  a  consi- 
derable time ;  to  bid  furtwell  or 
ADIEU  is  a  still  more  solemn  cere- 
mony, when  the  parting  is  expected 
to  be  final.  When  applied  to  things,  we 
leave  such  as  we  do  not  wi%UtA\naAAN!^ 
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LEAVE, 


LET. 


with ;  we  tmke  leave  of  those  things 
which  were  a^^reemble  to  ns,  bat  which 
we  fiad  it  prudent  to  pve  up ;  and  we 
bidfmrtmeU  to  those  for  which  we  still 
retain  a  great  attachment.  It  is  better 
to  .lea9t  a  question  undecided,  tlian 
to  attenpt  to  decide  it  by  altercation 
or  violence ;  it  is  greater  virtue  in  a 
man  to  take  leave  of  his  Tices,  than  to 
let  them  teke  leave  of  him  ;  when  a 
man  engap^  in  schemes  of  ambition, 
he  must  bid  udieu.  to  all  the  enjoy- 
ments of  domestic  life. 

SriiP  mione.  In  natare  rooted  fk4, 

Aimdt  at  flnt  and  fewMf  «•  iMt.  Bwivt. 

Hhm  Ian  tofoAt  iMre  of  injmdn%  I  un 
onder.  irranler  anztety  than  I  hafe  kaovu  fbr  the 
««rli  of  any  daj  lioco  I  undaitDok  tUi  prorlnca. 

Sixme. 

Anticipate  the  awful  BBoment  of  joar  kidUmf 
ibt  world  an  eternal  ^rruwIL  Buib. 

LEAVE,    UBERTT,  PERMISSION, 
LICENCE. 

LEAVE  has  here  the  sense  of  free- 
dom ffraiitM],  because  what  is  lefl  to 
itself  is  left  free. 

LIBERTY,  v.  Freedom. 

PERMISSION  si^ifies  the  act  of 
permitting  (v.  To  allow),  or  the  thing 
permitted, 

LICENCE,  in  Latin  /tccntia  from 
licet  to  be  lawful,  signiBes  the  state 
of  being  permitted  by  law. 

Leave  and  liberti^  are  either  gi\'en 
or  taken;  permission  is  taken  only; 
licence  is  granted,  ami  that  in  a  special 
manner :  leaiDe  is  cmpioyed  only  on 
£in)iliar  occasions;  liberty  is  given  in 
more  important  matters:  the  master 

E'ves  leave  to  his  servant  to  go  out  for 
s  pleasure ;  a  gentleman  gives  his 
fiiends  the  liberty  of  shooting  on  his 
grounds  :  leave  is  taken  in  indifferent 
matters,  particularly  as  it  respects 
leave  of  absence ;  liberty  is  taken  by 
a  greater,  and  .in  general  an  unau- 
thorized stretch  of  one*s  powers,  and 
is,  therefore,  an  infringement  on  the 
rights  of  another.  What  is  done 
without  the  leave  may  be  done  with- 
out the  knowledge,  though  not  a)n- 
trary  to  the  will  of  another;  but  liber- 
ties which  are  taken  without  offering 
an  apology  arc  always  calculated  to 
give  offence. 

Leave  is  granted  by  private  indi- 
viduals, but  licence  is  grnited  by  public 
Mtbority  :  m  paieaX.  ^\tik  Uwot  vs)  % 


diild  to  take  a  walk  $  tho  gutemuwat 
grants  licences  for  selling  tiifacDt 
commodities. 

Leave  and  penmniam  are  sud  to 
be  asked  for,  bat  not  liberty :  wt  beg 
/eave  to  offer  our  opiniona;  wereqant 
permissiom^  but  not  Uberiy^  to  ipeak ; 
licences  sure  obtained  upoD  application 
by  snch  persons  as  are  proper  to  »- 
ceivethem. 


to  to  tint^Mmmfms 
let  hiM  to  ever  w 
aajpartj. 

I  am  fiir  the  foil  Ukerl^  of 
ckiMiea)  as  mmth  an  yam  can  to. 

Tto  layaiKd  permtMHmu  >«■  gto  to  rf 
deaUnK  freely  with  joa  «Q1»  I  tope»  mmm 
what  I  bate  done. 

Lnnrlng  tbe  wHa  tto  tyaloi  air, 
Wilh/<ceiioetotolId 


TO  I^BAVB  OFF»   V.  To  CtOSf. 

TO  LBATB  OFF,  V.  To  denst. 

LEAVINGS,    REMAINS. 

LEAVINGS  are  the  consequeaci 
of  a  voluntary  act ;  they  nwaih  ^ikst 
is  left  :  REMAINS  are  what  ibilow 
in  the  course  of  things  ;  they  arevkat 
remains ;  the  former  is  therefore  taken 
in  the  bad  sense  to  signify  what  hu 
been  left  as  worthless;  the  latter  is 
never  taken  in  this  bad  sense.  M'keo 
many  persons  of  good  taste  have  ibe 
liberty  of  choosing,  it  is  fair  to  expect 
that  the  leavings  will  be  worth  httle 
or  nothing,  after  all  have  made  tbeir 
choice.  Bv  the  remains  of  bcaotj 
which  are  (fiscoverable  in  the  face  vf 
a  female,  we  may  be  enabled  to  Sfti- 
mate  what  her  personal  gifts  weie. 

SealeN  Srs  and  bnnn,  ito  Irarfitft  •f  *•  (M- 


So  mldo^gfit  taper*  waNSe  Itoir  Im 

Saacamis. 

LEGAL,    V.  Lawful, 
LEGITIMATE,    V.  Lowfld. 
LEISURE,   V.  Idle. 

TO  LESSEN,  IK  To  obote, 

TO   LET,    LEAVE,    SUFFER. 

LET,  through  the  medium  of  tk 
Gothic  letan,  and  other  chaiiti»  ia 
the  French  laitfcr^  German  /^i, 
&c.  comes  in  all  probability  fiom  ibi 
Latin  laxo  to  loosen,  or  set  loose,  fnt, 

LEAVE,  V.  To  leave. 

bUFFEH,  from  tbe  Latin  e^ero 


LETTER. 


LETTERS. 
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r  withy  signifies  not  to  put  a 

removal  of  liiudnuice  or  con- 
on  the  actional  of  others,  is 
I  by  all  these  terms ;  but  let  is 
)rraal  action  than  ieate,  and  this 
ffer.  I  Ui  B.  person  pass  in  the 
f  getting  out  of  his  way  :  I  leave 
»D  to  decide  on  a  matter  ac- 
l  to  his  own  discretion,  by  de- 
to  interfere :  I  suffer  a  person 
is  own  way,  over  whom  I  am 
id  to  exercise  a  control.  It  is 
!ral  most  prudent  to  let  things 
eir  own  course :  in  the  education 
ithy  the  greatest  art  lies  in 
I  them  to  follow  the  natural 
f  their  minds  and  turn  of  the 
tion,  and  at  the  same  time  nor 
1^  them  to  do  any  thing  preju- 

0  their  character  or  future  m- 

Thm  to  loToke 
JCM,  tnd  let  la  the  fHtal  hone, 

Onwot.  DlNHAM. 

riMe  1  coald  not  iMirr  uBpanithed. 

9  htd  tuffered  hit  heart  to  b«  alk«ated 
',    bfl  could  have  found  nothing  that 

1  her  place.  Jounmh. 

jBTUARGic,  V.  Sleepy. 
ETTER,  V,  Character. 

LFITER,    EPISTLE. 

ORDINC  to  the  origin  of  these 

LETIEil,  in    J^tin    lUent, 

s  any  document  composed  of 

I  letters:    and   EPISTLE,   in 

iirir«>'»   from  tm^iXAv  to  send, 

0  the  letter  sent  or  addressed ; 
uently  the  former  is  the  generic, 
;ter  the  specific  tenn.  Letter 
^ther  familiar,  it  may  be  used 
itever  is  written  by  one  friend 
ther  in  domestic  life,  or  for  the 
documents  of  this  descnptiou, 
have  been  emanated  from  the 
writers,  as  the  letter  of  Mfkdame 
igny,  the  letter t  of  Pope  or  of 

and  even   those  which  were 

1  by  the  ancients,  as  the  letters 
ero,  Pliny,  and  Seneca;  but  in 
propriety  those  are  entitled  epU- 
a  term  most  adapted  to  whatever 
eived  the  sanction  of  ages,  and  by 
me  rule,  likewise,  whatever  is 
irly  (solemn  in  its  contents  has 
id  the  same  epithet,  as  the  epi$- 

St.  Paul,  St.  Peter,  St.  John, 


St.  Jude ;  and  by  an  apalogoas  rule, 
whatever  poetry  is  written  in  the  epis' 
tolartf  form  is  oenominated  an  eputU 
rather  than  a  l^ter,  whether  of  ancient 
or  modem  date,  as  the  epittles  of 
Horace,  or  the  epistlet  of  Boileaa ; 
and  finally,  whatever  is  addraasad  by 
way  of  dedication  is  denominated  a 
dedicatory  eptff/^.  Eaae  and  a  friendly 
familiarity  should  characteriie  the 
letter :  sentiment  and  instruction  an 
always  conveyed  by  an  eputle, 

LVrrBRS,    LITBRATURB, 
LEARNING, 

LETTERS  and  LITERATURE 
signify  knowledge,  derived  through 
the  medium  of  written  letters  or  books, 
that  is,  information :  JLEARNING  (v. 
knowledge)  is  confined  to  that  which 
is  communicated,  that  is,  scholastic 
knowledge.  Men  of  letters^  or  the 
republic  of  Utters^  comprehends  all 
who  devote  themselves  to  the  culti« 
vation  of  their  minds ;  literary  so- 
cieties have  for  their  object  the  di^ 
fusion  of  general  information  :  team§d 
societies  propose  to  themselves  the 
higher  object  of  extending  the  bounds 
of  science,  and  increasing  the  sum  of 
human  knowledge.  Men  of  letters 
have  a  passport  for  admittance  into 
the  highest  circles  :  literary  men  can 
always  find  resources  for  themselves 
in  their  own  society  :  learned  men  or 
men  of  learning  are  more  the  objects 
of  respect  and  i^miration  than  of  imi- 
tation. 

To  eke  KKster  part  of  iataklDd,  the  detle*  of 
life  ue  heoMbteaC  with  Bach  itBdj  i  and  tb« 
hoari  whieh  thej  voald  tpend  upon  litten  orail 
heitolea  firoin  thHr  occspatJoas  and  fanlliee. 

JomeoH. 

He  that  reoalh  the  attention  of  naaklad  to 
any  part  of  lemming  which  tine  ha«  Mt  beblait 
it,  may  be  truly  lald  to  adt aace  tiie  iite  whira 
of  his  own  age. 


TO  LEVEL,  V.  To  aim. 
LEVEL,  t;.  Euen. 
LEVEL,  V.  Flat. 

LEVITT,  V.  Lightness. 
LEXICON,  V.  Dictionary. 
LIABLE,  V.  Subject. 
LI  BERAL,  V.  Beneficeni. 
LiBBRAL,  V.  Free. 

TOLKBBRAXBi   tl,  To  jm. 


( 
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LIFELESS. 


LIFT. 


LIBERTY,  v.  Freedom. 
LiBSRTY,  v.  Leave. 
LICENCE,  V.  Leai*e. 

LICENTIOUS,   t'.  LoOSiU 

LIE,  v.  Untruth. 

TO   LIS,    LAY. 

By  a  vulf^r  error  these  verbs  have 
been  to  confounded  ns  to  desen*e  some 
notice.  To  LIE  is  neuter,  and  de- 
signates a  btate :  to  LAY  is  active,  and 
denotes  an  action  on  au  object ;  it  is 
properly  to  cause  to  lie :  a  thing  lies 
on  the  table ;  some  one  faift  it  on  the 
table :  he  lies  with  his  fhthers ;  they 
laid  him  with  his  t'athers.  In  the 
same  manner,  wlien  ubecl  idioniaticuUy, 
we  say,  a  thing  lies  by  us  until  we  bring 
it  into  use;  we  l^iy  it  bv  for  some 
future  purpose :  wc  lie  down  in  order 
to  repose  ourselves;  we  lay  money 
down  by  way  of  deposit :  the  disorder 
lies  in  the  constitution;  wc  laj/ the 
ill  treatment  of  ot tiers  to  heart:  wc 
lie  with  the  person  with  whom  we 
sleep;  we  Ifty  a  wager  with  them 
when  we  stake  our  money  against 
theirs. 

Ant«  bite  off  all  the  budi  beroi«  tiirv  laj/  it 
vp.  auU,  then-fore,  tbo  Cora  thdi  bri^*  tain  In 
IbHr  nei^la  will  produru  Dothiof;.  Addi»o>. 

TIk*  rhareh  udmits  none  to  holy  orders  with- 
out lajitng  upon  them  tlie  highest  obll^'iCiong 
Inu^oable.  Bpxi^rim.k. 

LIFE,  V,  Animation. 

LIFELESS,    DB.\D,     INANIMATJ:. 

LIFELESS  and  DEAD  suppose 
the  absence  of  life  where  it  has  once 
been;  INANIMATE  supposes  its 
absence  where  it  has  never  been ;  a 
person  is  said  to  be  lifeless  or  dead 
from  whom  life  has  departed ;  the 
material  world  consists  of  objects 
which  are  by  nature  inanimate.  Life- 
less is  negative;  it  signifies  simply 
without  life,  or  the  vital  spark  :  dead 
is  positive ;  it  denotes  an  actual  and 
perfect  change  in  the  object.  We 
may  speak  of  a  lifeless  corpse,  when 
speaking  of  a  body  which  sinks  from 
a  state  of  animation  into  that  of  in- 
miimation  ;  we  speak  of  dead  bodies, 
to  designate  such  as  have  undergone 
an  entire  change.  A  person,  there- 
lore,  in  whom  animation  is  sus\iended, 
is,  for  the  tim«  Wiii^  UftUu^  \\i  «^ 


poaranoe  at  least,  although  we  shoulif 
not  say  dead. 

In  the  moral  acceptation,  l^ku 
and  inanimate  respect  the  tpirib; 
dead  respects  the  mora]  feeling.  A 
person  is  said  to  be  lifeleu  who  has 
lost  the  spirits  which'  he  once  hti; 
he  is  said  to  be  inantsmaie  when  he  is 
naturally  wanting  in  spirits :  a  penoo 
who  is  lifeless  is  nn&tted  for  enjo^ 
ment ;  be"^  who  is  dead  to  moral  scab- 
ment  is  totally  bereft  of  the  essestiil 
properties  of  his  nature. 

Nor  eu  hh  Hjtlen  nostril  pleBM>, 
Wah  tbc  ooca  nvbbinc  imeii. 


How  dmi  tbe  Tcsetablekhgdon  Un ! 

We  aay  la  ■oiMMrt  be  mid  to  kivr  a«cM| 
efea  whh  the  inoMwuOe  worlcL 


TO   LIFT,    H£AV£,    HOIST. 

LIFT  is  in  all  prubabilit;  cmh 
tracted  from  Icoatus,  participle  of  lot 
to  lift,  which  comes  from  levis  li^i, 
because  what  is  light  is  easily  bom 
up. 

HEAVE,  in  Saxon  heavian^  Gennio 
hebeuj  &c.  comes  irora  the  absolBie 
partide  ha^  signifying  high,  beoiit 
to  heave  is  to  set  up  on  high. 

HOIST,  in  French  hausser^  bir 
(J  en n mi  hissen,  is  a  variation  from  the 
same  source  as  keare. 

The  idea  of  making  high  is  comnMO 
to  all  these  words,  but  they  differ  in 
the  objects  and  the  circiuDStances  of 
the  action ;  we  lijl  with  or  witbont 
an  elFort :  we  heave  and  hoiit  alwijs 
with  nn  effort ;  we  li/l  a  child  up  to 
let  him  sec  any  tiling  more  disticcdj; 
tlie  workmen  heave  the  stones  or 
beams  which  are  used  in  a  bailding; 
the  sailors  hoist  the  long  boat  into  the 
water.  To  lift  and  hoist  are  trtD- 
sitive  verbs;  they  require  an  i^ 
and  an  object :  heave  is  intransitive^ 
it  may  have  an  inanimate  olject  far 
an  agent :  a  person  lifis  his  hand  to  his 
head ;  when  the  whales  are  killed,  tbcy 
are  hoisted  into  the  vessels ;  the  boson 
heaves  when  it  is  oppressed  with  so^ 
row,  the  waves  of  the  sea  heave  wIms 
they  are  agitated  by  the  wind. 

MHiaf  Kod,  ao  darinir  la  joqr  aid  toowve* 
Or  t{ft  bh  hudsgahitt  the  fonwof  JomI  Fp* 
Mana'riof  thev  more,  m  when  Old  Oc«n  n«n. 
And  heares  hnnsiarKcs  to  tbe  tKiukttns  ih** 

Tbe  raef  nwnpt,  tli'  iowrtcd  koMtlncM, 
To  A«M  Ite  dMwteoM  mU  ifaja  ihey  crM. 

Fauuib* 


LIFT. 
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Lirr,    RAISE,   ERECTj 

BLBVATB,   EXALT, 
r,  V,  To  lift. 

SEy  tipinifies  to  cause  to  rue. 
^JCTy  m  Latin  ereetut,  parti- 
*  erigo  or  e  and  rego^  probably 
e  Greek  puye^  signifies  literally 
ad  or  set  forth  in  the  height. 
•VAT£  is  a  variation  from  the 
)arce  as  lift, 

lLT  comes  from  the  Latin  altut 
nd  the  Hebrew  olah  to  ascend^ 
;nifies  to  cause  to  be  high  (v, 

idea  of  making  one  thing 
than  another  is  common  to 
'erbsy  which  differ  in  the  dr- 
Qoes  of  the  action.  To  lift  is 
off  from  the  ground ;  to  raise 
let  are  to  place  in  a  higher 
ly  while  in  contact  with  the 
:  we  lift  up  a  stool ;  we  raise 
by  giving  it  longer  legs ;  we 
monument  by  heaping  one 
t  another. 

te?er  is  to  be  carried  is  lifted  ; 
if  is  to  be  situated  higher  is 
itfed ;  whatever  is  to  be  con- 
1  above  other  objects  is  erected, 
tr  is  lifted  upon  the  shoulders 
mveyed  from  one  place  to  an- 
a  standard  ladder  is  raited 
a  building;  a  scafToldiug  is 

\  terms  are  likewise  employed 
loral  acceptation;  exalt  and 
are  used  in  no  other  sense. 
ipresses  figuratively  the  arti- 
tion  of  setting  aloft ;  as  in  the 
lifting  a  person  into  notice: 
preserves  the  idea  of  making 
by  the  accession  of  wealth, 
)r  power;  as  in  the  case  of 
who  are  raised  from  beggary 
ite  of  affluence :  to  erect  re- 
idea  of  artificially  construct- 
as  to  produce  a  solid  as  well 
mass ;  as  in  the  case  of  erect* 
ibunal,  erecting  a  system  of 
dnminion.  A  person  cannot 
self,  but  he  may  raise  him- 
lividuuls  lijl  or  raise  up  each 
tut  communities,  or  those  only 
invested  with  power,  have  the 
lity  of  erecting. 
1  is  seldom  used  in  a  good 
o  raise  is  used  in  a  good  or 
ferent  sense ;  to  elevate  and 
i  always   used   in  the  best 


sense.  A  person  is  seldom  lifted  up 
for  any  sood  purjxwe,  or  from  any 
merit  in  himself;  it  is  commonly  to 
suit  the  ends  of  party  that  people  wet 
lifted  into  notice,  or  lifted  into  office ; 
a  person  may  be  raised  for  his  meriu, 
or  raise  himself  by  his  industry,  in 
both  which  cases  he  is  entitled  to 
esteem:  one  is  elevated  by  circum- 
stances, but  still  more  so  by  one's 
character  and  moral  qualities;  one 
is  rarely  exalted  but  by  means  of 
superior  endowments.  To  elevate 
may  be  the  act  of  individuals  for 
themselves;  to  exalt  must  be  the 
act  of  others.  There  are  some  to 
whom  elevation  of  rank  is  due,  and 
others  who  require  no  adventitious 
circumstances  to  elevate  them;  the 
world  have  always  agreed  to  exalt 
great  power,  great  wisdom,  and  great 
genius. 


Now  roqr  mora  aioMds 


OMcaul  si  Jam, 

opotdij  above. 


Rai»*d  ta blimiad  tbc  Tntfta  bwottood, 
Ajid  loB^to  taHkfkom  ott  Mi  aMkim 

Da 


Fircm  tlirir  awhtante,  Hyyisr  wBt  eipecf, 
Wkiek,  inuid*dBf  leaf ,  at  taNC  tWa  ikalt  •rvct* 

Davam. 

Pradence  eferatee  oa  Ufe  te  tha  luae  maaaar 
at  ralee  oa  eoaspoihUMi ;  M  prodacca  viciUaca 
rather  thaa  tUpotton,  Joamov. 

A  ereaturaof  a  aaofa  txaiMl  kiad 
Was  vAOtinf  yet,  and  tbea  was  man  deilf;B*d. 

Drtw. 

LIGHTNESS,    V.   EaSC. 

LIGHTNESS,     LSVITr, 

FLIGHTINESS,  VOLATILITY, 

GIDDINESS. 

UGHTNESS,  from  light,  signifies 
the  abstract  quality. 

LEVITY,  in  Latin  Uvitas,  firom 
levis  light,  signifies  the  same. 

VOLATIUTY,  in  Latin  volatilitasp 
from  voh  to  fij,  signifies  flitting,  or 
ready  to  fly  swiftly  on. 

FLIGHTINESS,  from  Jliehty  and 
Jltf,  signifies  the  readiness  to  fly. 

GIDDINESS,  from  giddy,  in  Saxoo 
gidig. 

Lightness  is  taken  either  in  the 
natural  or  metaphorical  sense;  the 
rest  only  in  the  moral  sense:  ligld' 
ness  is  said  of  the  outward  carnage, 
or  the  inward  temper ;  levity  is  siud 
only  of  the  oatwara  carciftiji  \  %>\a^^ 

3T 
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LIGHTNESS. 


minded  man  treats  every  thing  light fy^ 
be  it  erer  so  serious ;  the  iightness  of 
his  mind  is  evident  by  the  lightneu 
of  his  motions.       Lightness  is  com- 
mon to  both  sexes:    levity  is   pecu- 
iiariy  striking  in  females  ;  and  m  re- 
spect to  them,  they  are  both  excep- 
tionable qualities  in  the  highest  de- 
gree :  when  a  woman  has  lightness  of 
mind,  she  verges  very  near  towards 
direct  vice;  when  there  is  Uvity  in 
her  conduct  she  exposes  herself  to  the 
imputation  of  criminality.    Volatility^ 
Jlightiness,  and  giddiness,  are  degrees 
of  lightness,  whidi  rise  in  significa- 
tion on  one  another ;  volatility  being 
more  than  lightness,  and  the  others 
more  than  volatility:    lightness  and 
volatility  are  defects  as  tliey  relate  to 
age ;  those  only  who  ought  to  be  seri- 
ous or  grave  are  said  to  be  light  or  wh 
latile.     When   we  treat  that  as  light 
which  is  weighty,  when  we  sufier  no- 
thing to  sink  into  the  mind,  or  make 
auy   iniprob&iou,  this  is  a  defective 
lightness  of  character;  when  the  spirits 
are  of  a   buovant  nature,    and    the 
thoughts  tiy  from  one  object  to  an- 
other, without  resting  on  any  for  a 
moment,  this  lightness  becomes  t^Iu' 
tiliiy  :  a    /ig/</-iniiided    person    sets 
care  at  a  distance ;  a  volatile  person 
catches  pieusiire  from  every  passing 
object.     Fli^htiness  z.nd  giddiness  an 
the   defects  of  youth ;  they  bespeak 
that  entire  want  of    coniuiund  over 
one's  feelings  and  animal  spirits  which 
is  insepurable  from  a  state  of  child- 
hood:  a.  Jlighty  ciiWd,  however,  only 
fails  from  a  want  of  attention ;  but  a 
fiiddy  child,  like  one  whose  head  is 
in  the  natural  sense  giddy,  is  unable 
to  collect  itself  so  as  to  have  any  con- 
sciousness of  what  passes  :  ^flighty 
child  makes  mistakes  ;  a  giddy  child 
commits  extravagances. 

Innoemre  g\vn  a  Ifghtnea  to  the  npirltt,  ill- 
imUatrd  mnd  •ll-rapplieil  bjr  that  roroed  lerltjf 
of  the  vklou*.  Blair. 

If  wp  we  peopio  diocinf,  efen  In  wooden 
fhoea,  mnd  a  tAAUf  always  at  didr  hrek,  we  an 
■ooa  coDviiiCcd  of  the  v<*UUUe  ■pirita  of  thow 
merrjf  blaves.  Sojucrtiue. 

Rfiiinnb*Yla^  m:iny  JUghtinestew  la  hrt  writ- 
io^,  1  koow  nut  how  to  behave  m^aelf  to  her. 

RlCIUUMOV. 

The  gidtt^  valgar,  at  their  ftmclei  puide. 
With  Doiac,  uj  BOthiog,  aad  to  p«rti  difide. 

Drtdr. 

LiiLB,  v.  Equal. 


LIKENESS. 

LIKENESS,   RESEMBLANCE, 
SIMILARITY,  OR  SIMILITUDE. 

LIKENESS  denotes  the  qnalitv  «f 
being  alike  (v.  Equal). 

RESEMBLANCE,  from  reMiiM^ 
compounded  of  re  ami  jrwM^  is 
French  sembler,  Latin  Simula,  vpa- 
fies  patting  on  the  form  of  tDodier 
thing. 

SIMILARITY,  in  Luio  smskritu 
from  similis,  in  Greek  •fL»XK  like, 
finom  the  Hebrew  temel  an  iiBBge,  de- 
notes the  abstract  property  of  likt' 
nea. 

Likeness  is  the  most  general,  iid 
at  the  same  time  the  muat&mfiir, 
term  of  the  three ;  it  respects  otfe 
external  or  internal  properties:  n- 
semblance  respects  only  the  eiterMl 
properties;  similarity' only  the  '»• 
temul  properties :  we  .speak  of  i 
likeness  between  two  persons;  cfi 
resemblance  in  the  cast  of  the  ^  i 
resemblance  in  the  form  or  fignie;  d 
a  similarity  in  age  and  disposiDODt 

Likeness  is  said  only  of  thit  whicft 
is  actual;  resemblance  may  be  Midtf 
that  which  is  apparent:  the  likmm 
consists  of  something  specific ;  tfe 
resemblance  may  be  only  partial  vi 
contingent.  A  thing  is  said  to  l»i 
but  not  to  appear,  like  another;  ii 
may,  however,  have  the  shadow  of  t 
resemblance :  whatever  things  are  §Stt 
are  alike  in  their  essential  propertiai 
but  they  may  resemble  in  a  paity 
degree,  or  in  certain  particulars  te 
are  otherwise  essentially  diffienM. 
We  ai-e  most  like  the  Divine  Beii| 
in  the  act  of  doing  good ;  there  ii  n^ 
thing  existing  in  nature,  whidi  bis  art 
certain  points  of  renemblanci  niA 
something  else. 

Similar  Uy,  orSIMILITUDE,  whick 
is  a  higher  term,  is  in  the  morsl  i^ 
plicadon,  in  re^rd  to  likenaSf  w 
resemblance  is  m  the  physical  mm: 
what  is  alike  has  the  same  wtitt; 
what  is  similar  has  certain  fetnmi^ 
similarity:  in  tliis  sense  feelings tf* 
alike,  sentiments  are  alUUf  PM* 
are  alike  ;  but  cases  are  similar,d^ 
cumstances  are  similar,  oonditioas  at 
similar.  Likeness  ezdodes  the  id* 
of  difference ;  similarity  iacifidtifi^ 
the  idea  of  casual  likeneu. 

with  Mndlj  haad  I  bold  tfci>ftla« 
T%%U.^vamii^DHMllMsr  pM»: 


LIKENESS. 


LINGER. 
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fy  tiMre  f«r  ttken^»$  item, 
\hat  thr  mfrror^  true 


MOORB. 


ftemblanee  t  ob  tbe  marttle  tomb 
llnnnbled  Imm-  itoopioK  ftaadr, 
Hent,  and  rorerrr  nd.  Tmomsov. 

HWftilt  fh^<>ntlj  nak<^  on  of  the 
»  mode  of   iip««kiag  tlie  mott  Ur»- 
iy,b]r  tbe  Wintftorflly  of  tbe  periods. 

W4KTOII. 

IdeCk  defnniilty  to  en  ape  to  be  lo  like 
'  the  HmiUtude  of  •uprntltion  to  reU- 
e  It  tbe  more  deformed.  Bacon. 

MBSS,  PICTURE,  IMAGE, 
EFFIGY. 

M  finrmer  article  LIKENESS 

iered  as  an  abstract  term,  but 

lexion  with  the  words  picture 

ige  it  signifies  the  reprcsenta- 

iikeneu, 

?UR£,  in  hAim  picturoy  from 

to    paint,    signifies  the  thing 

G£,in  Latin  imago,  contracted 
tiiago,  comes  from   imitijf  to 
.  siflpifyiug  an  imitation. 
[G I ,  in  Latin  effigies  or  effingo, 

•  the  thing  feigned  after  an- 

teu  is  a  general  and  indefinite 
picture  and  image  express 
og  positively  like.  The  like' 
Jm  work  of  art;  it  is  sketched 
pencil,  and  is  more  or  less 
M  picture  is  either  the  work  of 
nature ;  it  may  be  drawn  by 
idl  or  the  pen,  or  it  may  be 
B  the  incidental  resemblances 
p;  it  is  more  or  less  exact: 
ge  lies  in  the  nature  of  things, 
Dore  or  less  striking.  It  is  the 
?  eicellence  of  the  painter  to 
i  a  likeness  ;  the  withering  and 
)ffof  the  leaves  from  the  trees 
Bin  is  a  picture  of  human 
in  its  decline;  children  are 
tly  the  very  iniage  of  their 
• 

Ukeneu  is  that  which  is  to 
at  the  actual  Ukenesi ;  but  the 

•  an  artificial  or  arbitrary  Uke- 
'.  may  be  represented  on  paper, 
le  figure  of  a  person.  Artists 
)  Ukenettes ;  boys  attempt  to 
9  efigiet. 

m  Snit,  then  DnvM,  did  invpire, 
MP  aathemi  for  hb  beav*nlj  ^aire; 
«  the  itjle  of  friend  be  did  Impart, 
Mr  aUnpM  the  Ukeneu  of  hii  brart. 

DanAAii. 


Or  ein  tbe  ecmte  mi 
Holdi  to  tbe  world  ■  pietwre  of  toelf.  Tvohwm. 

Ttw  mfaid  of  man  It  aa  immge,  net  only  of 
God*s  ■pirltnallty,  bat  of  hit  infinKjr.        fioonit 

I  bare  lead  fonewbere  tbat  one  of  tbe  popea 
refuted  to  accept  ma  editieo  of  a  nini*b  vorkai 
which  were  pretexted  to  him,  becauie  tbe  taint. 
In  bit  ^fflfiei  befbre  the  book,  wu  dnwn  wltb- 
out  a  beard.  Amrmh. 

JLIKEWISE^  V,  Alsoi 

LIMB,  V.  Member. 
TO  LIMIT,  V.  To  bound, 

TO  LIMIT,  V.  To  fix. 

LIMIT,  EXTENT. 

LIMIT  is  a  more  specific  and  defi- 
nite term  than  EXTENT:  by  tbe 
former  w^  are  directed  to  thepoant 
where  any  thing  ends ;  by  the  lattefer 
we  are  led  to  no  particolar  point,  bttt 
to  the  whole  space  included :  tb» 
limits  are  in  their  nature  sometling 
finite ;  tbe  extent  is  either  finite  or  in* 
finite:  we  thetefbre  speak  of  that 
which  eioeeds  the  limitg^  or  comes 
within  the  (mm/j  ;  and  of  that  which 
comprehends  the  extent ^  or  is  accord- 
ing to  the  extent :  a  plenipotentiary  or 
minister  most  not  exceed  the  limits  of 
his  instruction ;  when  we  think  of  tbe 
immense  extent  of  this  globe,  and  that 
it  is  among  the  smallest  of  an  infinite 
number  of  worids,  the  mill  is  lost  in 
admiraUon  and  amazement,  it  does 
not  fall  within  the  limits  of  a  periodi- 
cal work  to  enter  into  historical  de- 
tails; a  complete  history  of  -my  coun* 
try  is.  a  work  of  great  extent. 

Wfanttoerer  a  toaa  acconnti  hit  treaaare  aa- 
«wert  all  hi*  enpiiettlet  of  pleaenm.  It  la  the 
iitme«t  iimtt  ofeajujimwt.  Soocu. 

It  H  obtert able  that,  Htber  by  aatue  or  habit, 
onr  fkevltlei  are  fitted  to  imafea  of  a  certain  ex' 
tent.  JOBVSOM. 

LIMIT,  V.  Term. 
LIMITED,  V.  Finite. 

TO  LINGER,  TARRT,  LOITER, 
LAG,  SAUNTER. 

LINGER,  from  longer ,  signifies  to 
make  the  time  longer  in  doing  a  thing. 

TARRY,  from  tardus  slow,  it  to 
make  the  thing  slow. 

LOITER  may  probably  come  from 
lenttu  slow. 

LAO,  from  lie,  signifies  to  lie  back. 

SAUNTER,  from  wnrta  fcrra  the 
Holy  Land;  becaase,  in  theUoMof 
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the  crastdet,  many  idle  persons  were 
floing  backwmrds  and  forwards  :  hence 
idle»  planless  going,  comes  to  be  so  de- 
nominated. 

Snspension  of  action  or  slow  move- 
ment enters  into  the  meaning  of  all 
these  terms :  to  linger  is  to  stop  alto- 
gether,  or  to  move  but  slowly  forward ; 
to  tarry  is  properly  to  suspend  one*s 
movement :  the  former  proceeds  from 
reluctance  to  leave  the  spot  on  which 
we  stand;  the  latter  from  motives  of 
discreticm :  he  will  naturally  linger 
who  is  going  to  leave  the  place  of  nis 
nativity  for  an  indefinite  period ;  those 
who  have  much  business  to  transact- 
will  be  led  to  tarry  long  in  a  place : 
to  kater  is  to  move  slowly  and  re- 
luctantly; but,' from  a  bad  cause,  a 
duld  loUers  who  is  unwilling  to  go  to 
school :  to  lag  is  to  move  slower  than 
others ;  to  stop  while  they  are  going 
on;  this  is  seldom  done  for  a  good 
purpose;  those  who  lag  have  gene- 
rally some  sinister  and  private  end  to 
answer :  to  saunter  is  altogether  the 
act  of  an  idler ;  those  who  have  no 
object  in  moving  either  backward  or 
forward  will  taunter  if  they  move  at 
all. 

*Tii  loQKiiiiee  I,  fir  my  celntiBl  wife, 
Iinth\l  by  tbt  Gods,  have  dracK^l  »  Ung'ring 
llfi'.  Dryofx. 

Rapid  wIC^  loiter,  or  faiot,  and  inffer  (hem- 
■eWt^  to  ke  furpauKMl  by  the  eten  and  regular 
peneverance  of  slower  ttDdentaadlngs. 

JOB5tOX. 

I  iball  not  iag  bdiind,  nor  err 
Tbe  way,  thoa  leading*  Miltov. 

Herod  hnvini;  tarried  only  aerea  days  at 
RouAfor  tbe  dl«patch  oT  his  baslncu,  retnmed 
to  hiatbips  at  Brandubluin.  PaiOEiUZ. 

She  walk«  all  tlie  naomiof  uiuntering  aboat 
(he  ibop,  vith  her  arms  through  ber  pockoC  boles. 

JOBMOH* 

LIQUID,  V.  Fluid. 

LIQUID,  LIQUOR,  JUICE, 
HUMOR* 

UQUID  (v.  Fluid)  is  the  generic 
tenn :  LIQUOR^  which  is  but  a  variar 
tioo  from  the  same  Latin  verb,  liquesco^ 
whence  liquid  is  derived^  is  a  liquid 
which  is  made  to  be  drunk :  JUICE, 
in  French  jus^  is  a  liquid  that  issues 
from  bodies:  and  HUMOR,  in  Latin 
humor ^  from  tumeoy  and  the  Greek  xi« 
to  dow,  is  a  species  of  liquid  which 
ftowi  mVMdi«ba&iii<wa:A^cniuktLtueat 


LIST. 

part  of  them.  All  natoral^bodies  coe- 
sist  of  liquids  or  aolidsy  or  a  combim- 
tion  of  both :  liquor  serves  to  queocb 
the  thirst  as  food  satisfies  thelinfer; 
the^ices  of  bodies  are  fieqowdy 
th^  richest  parts ;  and  the  Aaaan  ■• 
commonly  the  most  important  pan; 
the  former  of  these  two  belong  fsn- 
Kariy  to  vegetable,  and  the  latter  is 
animal  bodies  :  water  is  the  sinqte 
of  all  Uouidt;  wine  is  the  most  M- 
ing  of  all  liquors  ;  the  orange  piedDOB 
the  most  agreeable  Juiet ;  the  hmm 
of  both  men  and  brutes  are  mostfiaUi 
to  corruption. 


8lta  OD  Ibe  bloofl^  cztnetteB  U^mU  intfi 


They  vbo  Minerva  flrom  Jovc^bsi 
MlgM  Bake  old  Honei^i  acaU  the  mm^  Hub 
And  freni  his  brain  that  Hcliooa  AM, 
Whoat  racy  Uq^oT  did  Ua  otspriigiL 


GiTe  ma  to  draia  tbe  cocoa^  aallhy  boal, 
Aad  fron  the  palm  to  draw  Us  fIrariMisgakil 
Moraboanteona  t^  tbaa  all  the  fraatfe  jMc 
Wbkh  Baechus  poart.  ThBI^ 

Tbt  parspkuitjor  the  Awwn  sTttfi* 
tnasaltBtberayaor  I%kt.  toafc 

LIQUOR,  V.  Liquid. 

LIST,  ROLL,  CATALOGUI^ 
REGISTER. 

LIST,  in  French  li^e^  and  GcnnB 
littey  comes  from  the  Germin  laiU  > 
last,  signifying  in  general  any  long  ad 
narrow  body. 

ROLL  signifies  in  general  m^  di|| 
rolled  up,  particularly  paper  mth  is 
written  contents. 

CATALOUCE,  in  Latin  eetA^ 
^Greek  ««T«^sy»c  from  aaraXf}*  » 
write  down,  signifies  a  wttttia  «■* 
roeration^ 

REGISTER,  from  the  voh  v^ 
to  govern,  signifies  what  is  dW 
inserted  by  order  of  epvemment 

A  collection  of  objects  hroaght  ii* 
some  kind  of  order  is  the  coMi* 
idea  indiuled  in  the  sigaificttieK' 
these  terms.    The  contents  uA  ^ 


position  of  a  /iaT  is  the  most  siafh; 
It  consists  of  little  more  than  ntf* 
arranged  under  one  another  iatbiS 
narrow  line,  as  a  /ts^  of  wonli,sW 
of  plants  and  flowers,  a/utofvoM 
a  lut  of  visits,  a  list  of  dMtb,  ^ 
births,  of  marriages :  roll^  which  ii 
figuratively  put  for  the  contents  of  > 
ro/^  is  « fii«  roMrrf  up  fiir  coovesicBE^ 
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ig  ndl  of  sunts :  catalogue  in- 
oore  detuls  than  a  simple  litt; 
fiat  not  only  names,  but  dates, 
s,  and '  circumstances.  A  list 
s  conlaius  their  titles ;  a  cata- 
'books  contains  an  enumeration 
ske,  price,  number  of  volumes, 
Ice.",  a  roll  of  saints  simply 
I  their  names ;  a  catalogue  of 
nters  into  particulars  of  their 
tatbs,&c.:  a  regisf^r  contains 
han  either;  for  it  contains 
with  dates,  actors,  'kc,  in  all 
of  public  interest. 

I  Isd  md  ofcr  the  list  ef  the  penooa 
to  tke  Tien  EUt,  m  thing  whkh  thfjr 
■  did  eoQld  tppear  astooiihinc.  Burxk. 

mi  trom  <ha  aadaot  roUi  of  parlia- 
I  fnm  the  Burner  of  choodof  the 
irtlekt,  that  the  proceedlog*  of  that 
t  nnnt  have  heen  -ia  a  ffreat  meatare 
r  dliection.  RoBSRTtoH. 

ha  aOdtogue  je  go  for  meo, 

I,  aad  grryboandi,  moofrela,  vpanlebi 

ta, 

!  aaiaeof  iogt,  SnAmrrnkVU 

redlhlj  laformed  by  aa  antiquary,  who 
led  the  regUten^  that  the  maids  of 
•  Qaeeo  Elixabeth**  time,  were  allowed 
pa  of  'heef  for  tbdr  breakfut. 

AoDitoif. 

LiSTENj  V.   To  aiteruL 
LBss,  V.  Indolent. 
iBATUAE^  V.  Letters. 

X^  SMALL,  DIMINUTIVE. 

LEy  in  low  German  lUjc^ 
Icttel,  is,  in  all  probability, 
m1  with  light,  in  Saxon  leoht, 
nan  lihto,  Sweden  Idtt,  &c. 
LX  is,  with  some  variations,  to 
d  in  most  of  the  northern 
,  in  which  it  signifies,  as  in 
a  contracted  space  or  quan- 

[NUnVE,  in  Latin  rfimiiitt- 
^ifies  made  tmalL 

is  properly  opposed  to  the 
.  Great),  small  to  the  lar^, 
imUive  is  a  species  of  the 
rhich  is  made  so  contrary  to 
se  of  things:  a  child  is  said 
tie  as  respects  its  age  as  well 
se;  it  is  said  to  he  small  as 

its  size  only;  it  is  said  to 
lii^tvewhen  it  is  exeeedingiy 
msidering  its  age :  little  chiU 
innot  be  left  with  safety  to 
fet;  small  childna  are  plea- 


santer  to  be  nursed  than  lai^  ones : 
if  we  look  down  from  any  very  KKtti 
height  the  largest  men  will  look  aimi' 
nutive. 


The  talwtaf  tanlaic  bm  faito  ridinle,  aad 
ezpoalaf  to  laafhter  thooe  one  eoovcnaa  wttfc, 
ii  the  qoaUfleatioo  of  liiUt  angeserooa  teanpoa. 

RewkowfaMwIedfa  <!•  M  ^kcal  *«C  Hnitad, 
aad  whooa  latallect  proceeds  hf  a  imtM  MmUm^ 
Upe  light,  awoot  biU  eeeoifc  ao  addMoMl  Hghl 
bjr  the  coaeoptloot  of  aoocher  maa.  Soctb. 

TO  LiVB,  V.  To  exist, 

LIVELIHOOD,  LIVING,  SUBSIST- 
BNCB,  MAINTENANCE,  SUSTR- 
NANCB. 

The  means  of  living  or  supporting 
life  is  the  idea  common  to  all  these 
terms,  which  vary  aocordine  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  indi  vidnu  and  the 
nature  of  the  oUect  which  constitutes 
the  means :  the  LIVELIHOOD  is  the 
thing  sought  after  by  the  day;  a 
labourer  earns  a  livelihood  by 'the 
sweat  of  his  brow :  a  SUBSISTENCE 
is  obtained  by  irregular  efforts.of  vari- 
ous descriptions ;  bemrs  meet  with 
so  much  tnat  they  obtain  something 
better  than  a  precarious  and  scanty 
subsistence:  LIVING  is  obtained  by 
more  respectable  and  less  severe 
efforts  than  the  two  former;  trades- 
men obtain  a  good  living  by  keeping 
shop ;  artists  procure  a  uving  by  the 
exercise  of  their  talents :  MAIN- 
TENANCE, SUPPORT,  and  SUS- 
TENANCE,  differ  from  the  other 
three  in  as  much  as  they  do  not  com- 
prehend what  one  gains  by  one's  own 
efforts,  but  by  the  efforts  of  others : 
the  maintenance  is  that  which  >•  per- 
manent ;  it  supplies  the  place  ofiio- 
ing :  the  support  may  be  casual,  and 
vary  in  dej^ree :  the  effect  of  most 
public  chanties  is  to  afford  a  matnle- 
mince  to  such  as  cannot  obtain  a  /tiw- 
likood  or  living  for  themselves;  it  it 
the  business  of  the  parish  to  give  Jtip- 
portf  in  time  of  sickness  and  distress, 
to  all  who  are  legal  parishioners. 
The  maintesianee  and  support  are  li- 
ways  mnted ;  but  the  sustenance  is 
that  wnich  is  taken  or  received :  the 
former  comprehends  the  means  of  ob- 
taining food ;  the  sustenance  compre- 
hends that  which  sustains  the  body 
which  supplies  the  place  of  food. 

A oaa  aaj  tt  cmAi  kia«  KWxa^UA  «aa 
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totnch  to  debudi,  vbofv,  fUM,  and  bUt* 
pbeiPft  u  to  (each  him  to  write  or  cail  accountt ; 
hh  the  verj  profMifoo  and  UvtUhaod  of  rack 
prapir,  ^tlof;  tbdr  HHng^y  thow  practicca  Tor 
which  tbej  deierve  to  forfeit  their  livet .    toimi. 

Jntl  tbt  necewltica  of  a  bare  ntMrtmee  are 
oot  to  be  Che  onljr  BMoaure  of  a  paraoc^  cam  for 
hh  chUdiM.  8«MrTH. 

The  Jews  io  Bahjioofa  boooQred  Ifyreanat 
tbHr  klof;  and  npplM  Urn  wkh  a  WMtteCe- 
mltablethtereto.  PauMUuz. 


If  H  be  a  evrae  to  be  forced  to  toll  for  the 
■eeenary  tupjnrt  of  lifr,  how  does  he  helghtm 
the  cone  who  toU«  for  •aperflaitiei.  South. 

Betidva,  man  has  a  claim  aho  to  a  promiko  for 
hH  «*<pf»orf  and  nutnuinet  which  none  have 
ever  mimrd  of  who  come  op  to  the  cooditiim*  of 
U.  South. 

LIVELY,  SPRIGHTLY,  VIVACI- 
OUS, SPORTIVE,  MERRY,  JO- 
CUND. 

LIVELY  signifies  having  life,  or 
the  animal  spirits  which  accompany 
the  vital  sparK. 

SPRIGHTLY,  contracted  from 
nrigktfuUy  or  spiritfuliy,  signifies 
UiW  of  spirits. 

VIVACIOUS,  in  Latin  wwur,  from 
vivo  to  live,  has  the  same  original 
meaning  as  lively, 

SPORTIVE,  fond  of  or  ready  for 
sport. 

MERRY,  V,  Cheetful. 

JOCUND,  in  Iaxiu  jocunduty  from 
JKCundus  and  juvo  to  delight  or  please, 
signifies  delighted  or  pleaded. 

The  activity  of  the  heart  when  it 
beats  high  with  a  sentiment  of  gaiety 
is  strongly  depicted  by  all  these  terms : 
the  lively  is  the  most  general  and  lite- 
ral in  its  signification  ;  lifCy  as  a  mov- 
ing or  active  principle,  is  supposed  to 
inhere  in  spiritual  as  well  as  material 
bodies ;  the  feeling,  as  weii  as  the 
body  which  has  within  a  power  of 
moving  arbitrarily  of  itself,  is  said  to 
have  life,  and  in  whatever  object  this 
is  wanting,  this  object  is  said  to  be 
dead :  in  like  manner,  according  to  the 
degree  or  circumstances  under  which 
this  moving  principle  displays  itself, 
the  object  is  denominated  lively, 
Mprigktlyf  vivacious,  and  the  like. 
Livelinest  is  the  property  of  child- 
hood, youth,  or  even  maturer  age; 
sprightlineu  is  the  peculiar  property 
of  youth ,  vivacity  is  a  quahty  com- 
patible with  the  sobriety  of  years:  an 
infant  shows  itself  to  be  lively  or  others 
wiM  m  ft  €bNf  nKffiXlbib  ^^1^^  >^^  ^^xdi  \ 


a  feiiuil6y  particularly  in  ber  tally 
years,  afforas  often,  a  pleaiiii^pidan 
o(  fprigkilineMM  s  a  WMciemt  eoapa> 
nioQ  recommenda  himself  wbtttfsi 
he  goes.  Sportiveneu  is  an  aciODByi 
niment  of  Uvelineu  or  ^^rigklbm: 
a  «prtfA</if child  will  show  hwtfri^ 
Uneuhy  her  $partiv€  humour :  wkA 
wadjccundiiy  are  the  f<MTns  of  lm& 
nest  which  display  tbemaelTes  in  lodil 
life ;  the  former  is  a  familiar  <|mlitii 
more  frequently  to  be  disoovend  ■ 
vulgar  than  in  polished  sodetjcj*- 
cundity  is  a  form  of  Ikoelimtm  idick 
poets  have  ascribed  to  nymphs  ni 
goddesses,  and  every  aerial  creami 
of  the  imagination. 

The  terms  preserve  the  same  leoa 
when  applied  to  the  characterisbaflr 
actions  of  persons  as  to  the  penos!: 
the  imagination,  the  wit,  the  ooottf- 
don,  the  representation,  and  the  lil% 
are  Ufoely ;  the  ur,  the  manosr,  ih 
look,  the  tune,  the  dance,  is  tpngkl^, 
the  conversation,  the  turn  of  mind,  w 
society,  is  viveLcitms ;  the  mme,  tk 
pen,  the  imaginatioa,  is  sportiK:  tk 
meeting,  the  laugh,  the  sod^  tk 
conceit,  is  merry,*  the  train,  the  daoo^ 
\9Jocund. 

One  itedj  b  ineonviateiiC  vtdb  a  t^tfg  Im^ 
■atfcMi,  another  with  a  aoUd  jiiilf—iar 


Riiipertfretamli, 
Thb  waj  and  tliat  eoBvoIv'd,  la  fkMfd  |l« 
Their  frolloa  pla j.     And  now  the  9r4|*% 
Invitee  them  forth. 

Bj  every  victory  over  appetffe  er 
mind  inloa  new  rtreafeth  to  icfoae  thew 
tion«  hy  which  the  jomi^  aad  H 
hourly  amaalted. 

Thai  Jocund  Iccta  wlili 


Wam*d  hy  the  ■treaminc  l«fct  aad 
Forth  nnh  the  jolly  daae. 


LIVING,  BENEFICE. 

UVING  signifies  literally  the  pe- 
cuniary resource  by  which  one  livei. 

BEr^EFICE,  from  kenefmcio,9t^ 
fies  whatever  one  obtains  as  a  btt^*' 
the  former  is  applicable  to  anj  litsi- 
tion  of  life,  but  particularly  bi  ikit 
resource  which  a  parish  afibrds  to  ik 
clergyman ;  the  latter  is  applicaUe  to 
no  other  object :  we  speak  of  tk 
living  as  a  resource  immediatel; 
derived  from  the  parish,  in  discincuoo 
from  a  curacy,  which  is  derived  fta0 
an  indiyidoal;  we  apeak  of  a  hai^ 


LODGINGS. 


LOOK. 
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ipact  to  the  terms  by  which  it  is 
■CGording  to  the  ecclesiastical 
there  are  roany  livings  which  are 
meficeSf  although  not  vice  vend, 

MnqMoeo  oTthe  Pope^  lateffiemce,  tli« 
HiiKV  woe  tiled  bj  ftaHaa,  and  other 
» closy.  Blacsstoiis. 

im  bald  bj  Ibadal  t«nore,  bdnf  orl^naUj 
MM  donationt,  wen  at  tbat  tloie  deoomi- 
heiujiciat  thirir  very  name,  aa  well  aa 
idoD,  vas  borrowed,  and  the  care  of  the 
r  »  parlih  thenee  eame  to  be  deaomlaated 
let.  Blackitoxb. 

VING,  V.  Livelihood. 
•ADy  V.  Freight. 

LOAD,   V.  To  clog. 

»AD,  V,  Weight. 
LOATH,  V.  To  abhor. 
•ATH,  V.  Averse. 
ATHiNOy  V.  Disgusting. 
OGE,  V.  Harbor. 

IDGINGS,  APARTMENTS. 

DOING,  from  a  place  to  lodge 
iU  in,  comprehends  single  rooms, 
ay  rooms,  or  in  fact  any  place 
can  be  made  to  serve  the  pur- 
APARTMENTS  respect  only 
»f  rooms  :  apartmeniif  therefore, 
the  strict  sense,  lodgings  ;  but 
Igpigs  are  not  apartments:  on 
her  hand,  the  word  lodgings  is 
'  used  for  rooms  that  are  let  out 
e,  or  that  serve  a  temporary 
le;  but  the  word  apartments 
B  applied  to  the  suites  of  rooms 
r  large  house :  hence  the  word 
f  becomes  on  oce  ground  re- 
i  in  its  use,  and  apartments  on 
tier :  all  apartments  to  let  out 
re  are  lodgings ;  but  apart- 
not  to  let  out  for  hire  are  not 

PTINBSS,  V,  Pride. 
nry,  v.  High, 
LOITER,  V,  To  linger. 
fSLV,  V.  Alone. 
LONG  FOR,  V,  To  desire. 
>K,  V.  Air. 

LOOK,  GLANCE. 

)K,  V.  Air, 

1NC£,  V.  To  glance  at. 


Look  is  the  generic  and  glance  the 
specific  term ;  that^is  to  say,  a  casual 
or  momentary  look :  a  Iook  may  be 
characterized  as  severe  or  mild,  fierce 
or  gentle,  angry  or  kind ;  a  glance  at 
hasty  or  sudden,  imperfect  or  slight : 
so  likewise  we  speak  of  taking  a  lookp 
or  catching  a  glance. 

Hera  thetofk  floeka,  with  the  aaoie  hamlet  lee* 
Thejp  wore  alive.  Taoaaoi. 

The  tjTfer,  darttaf  teee 
Impetwraa  o»  hit  prejr,  the  gtanee  baa  dooia*d. 

TaoxaoiK. 

TO  LOOK,   SEE,    BEHOLD,    VIEW, 

EYE. 

I/X)R,  in  Saxon  locan,  upper  Ger^ 
man  lugen,  comes  firom  lux  light,  and 
the  Greek  Um  to  see. 
SEE,  in  German  sehen, 
BEHOLD,  compounded  of  the  in- 
tensive be  aud  hold,  signifies  to  hold, 
or  fix  the  eye  on  an  object. 

VIEW,  from  the  French  voir,  and 
the  Latin  video,  signifies  simply  to 
see. 

To  EYE,  fix>m  the  noun  eye,  natu- 
rally signifies  to  fathom  with  the  ei/e. 

We  look  voluntarily;  we  see  invo- 
luntarily: the  eye  sees;  the  person 
looks  :  absent  people  often  see  things 
before  they  arc  tully  conscious  that 
they  are  at  hand  :  we  may  look  with- 
out seeing,  and  we  may  see  without 
looking:  near-sighted  people  often 
look  at  that  which  is  too  distant  to 
strike  the  visual  organ.  To  behold  is 
to  look  at  for  a  continuance ;  to  view 
is  to  look  at  in  all  directions ;  to  eye 
is  to  look  at  earnestly,  and  by  side 
glances :  tliat  which  is  seen  may  dis- 
appear in  an  instant;  it  may  strike 
the  eye  and  be  gone;  but  what  is  ^ 
looked  at  must  make  some  stay ;  con- 
sequently lightning,  and  things  equally 
fugitive  ayd  rapid  in  their  flight,  may 
*be  seen,  but  cannot  be  looked  at. 

To  look  at  is  the  fauiiliur,  as  well 
as  the  general  term,  in  regard  to  the 
othen:  we  took  at  things  in  general, 
whicfrWe  wish  to  see,  that  is,  to  see 
clearly,  fully,  and  in  all  their  parts  ', 
but  we  behold  that  which  excites  a 
moral  or  intellectual  interest ;  we  view 
that  which  demands  intellectual  atten- 
tion :  we  eye  that  which  gratifies  any 
particular  passion  :  an  inquisitive  child 
looks  at  things  which  are  new  to  it, 
but  does  not  Mo^ them;  welboJbat 
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LOOK. 


LOOKBR-ON. 


plantty  or  finery,  or  whatever  gratifies 
the  senses,  but  we  do  not  behold  them : 
on  the  other  hand,  we  behold  the 
spectacle  which  excites  our  admira- 
tion, onr  astonishment,  our  pity,  or 
oor  loTe :  we  look  at  objects  in  order 
to  observe  their  eitemal  properties; 
but  we  view  them  in  order  to  find  out 
their  component  ports,  their  internal 
properties,  their  powers  of  motion 
ana  action,  &c. :  we  look  at  things  to 
gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  moment, 
or  for  mere  amusement;  but  the  jea* 
lous  man  ejfe$  his  rival,  in  order  to 
mark  his  movements,  his  designs,  and 
his  successes;  the  envious  man  eyet 
him  who  is  in  prosperity,  with  a  ma- 
lignant desire  to  see  him  humbled. 

To  look  is  an  indi£ferent,  to  behold 
and  view  are  good  and  honourable 
actions;  to  eye,  as  the  act  of  persons, 
b  commonly  a  mean,  and  even  base, 
action. 

Tbej  cllab  the  aczt  aseent,  and,  U^kin^  dova, 
Nov  at  a  nearer  dietaace  view  tkaCovn  ; 
The  prince  with  wonder  seet  tbe  atatelj  tow'n, 
(Wbkh  late  vera  huu  and  diepheids*  bowVi). 

DaTDBir. 

The  most  aopjirdonabls  BsaMutor  la  the 
world  golag  to  his  death,  and  bearlag  It  with 
compoiare,  would  win  the  pity  af  tiKwe  who 
■hould  behold  him.  Stblb. 

Half  afraid,  he  int 
Afalnst  the  window  heat*,  then  brisk  all^htt 
Od  the  warm  hearth;  then,  hupping  oVr  the 

floor, 
Eljfet  all  the  miliag  famlljr  askance.     TnoauoR. 

TO    LOOK,  APPEAR. 

LOOK  is  here  taken  in  the  neuter 
and  improper  sense:  in  the  former 
article  (9.  To  look)  it  denotes  the 
action  of  persons  striving  to  see ;  in 
the  present  case  it  denotes  the  actioo 
of  things  figuratively  striving  to  be 
seen. 

APPEAR,  from  the  Latin  appareo 
or  pareOf  Greek  waMtfUy  signifies  to 
be  present  or  at  hand,  within  sight.      * 

The  look  of  a  thing  respects  the 
impressions  which  it  makes  on  the 
senses,  that  is,  the  manner  in  which  it 
looks;  the  appearance  implies  the 
simple  act  of  coming  into  sight :  the 
look  is  therefore  characterized  as  good 
or  bad,  mean  or  handsome,  ugly  or 
beautiful;  the  appearance  is  charac- 
terized as  early  or  late,  sudden  or 
unexpected  :  there  is  something  very 
unseemly  in  the  look  of  a  clergyman 
afiecdng  the  airs  of  %  ^"^  ^\cOAxcASk\ 


the  s^jMoronoe  of  the  stars  ia  m 
evening  preaents  an  ioterestiog  riev 
even  to  the  ordinary  beholdar.  Am 
what  ofptan  most  apipemr  ia  tone 
fiirm,  the  significatioQ  of  the  tem  hM 
been  extended  to  the  manner  of  ths 
appearance f  and  brou^it  it  still  1 
to  look  in  its  applicatum ;  ia  tUs 
the  term  look  is  rmther  more  ' 
than  that  of  appearance :  we  Mf 
speak  Mther  of  regarding  thsMoi 
tlM  appearance  of  a  thing,  as  fam 
it  may^impress  others ;  but  the  httv 
is  less  colloquial  than  the  fbdncr:  s 
man's  conduct  is  said  to  look  aAm 
than  to  appear  ill;  bat  on  theolkff 
hand,  we  say  a  thing  assumes  an  sf* 
pearanccy  or  has  a  certain  appevma, 
Look  is  always  employed  for  wte 
is  real ;  what  a  thing  lot^  if  dut 
which  it  really  is:  appear, huaiwi^ 
sometimes  refers  not  onlytuwfans 
external,  but  what  is  saperSdaL  If 
we  say  a  person  looks  ill,  it  snppoM 
some  positive  and  unequivocal  en- 
dence  of  illness :  if  we  say  he  sfftm 
to  be  ill,  it  is  a  less  positive  sMMtiBa 
than  the  former;  it  leaves  rooai  fif 
doubt,  and  allows  the  possibility  if 
a  mistake.  We  are  at  bber^  » 
judge  of  things  by  their  lot^  wilMt 
being  chargeable  with  want  of  judg^ 
ment ;  but  as  appearances  are  »id  la 
be  deceitful,  it  becomes  necessaiy  to 
admit  them  with  caution  as  the  rah 
of  our  judgement.  Look  is  emplojid 
mostly  in  regard  to  the  olnects  of  seme; 
appear  respects  natural  and  nsonl 
objects  inaiflferently :  the  sky  Mi 
lowering;  an  object  appears  mroagk 
a  microscope  greater  than  it  reaUy  is; 
a  person's  conduct  appears  in  a  oiois 
culpable  li^ht  when  seen  through  tb 
representation  of  an  enemy. 

Diatiavflal  natore  paalt; 
The  very  ftreann  i»ok  laagvidf^oaa  ate. 


Never  does  llbftrl  j  mfpear 
andrr  the  soTcrament    of    a 
prince. 


LOOKER-ON,  SPECTATOR, 
BEHOLDER,  OBSERVER. 

The  LOOKERON  and  the  SPEC- 
TATOR are  both  opposed  to  the  ^bms 
or  actOBs  in  any  scene ;  but  the  fonaer 
is  still  more  abstracted  from  the  ob- 
jects he  sees  than  the  latter. 

A  looker-on  (v.  To  look  at)  is  care- 


LOOSE. 


LOOSE. 
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be  bat  no  part  and  takes  no  part 
at  be  sees;  he  looki  on,  because 
ingis  before  him,  and  he  has 
ig  else  to  do:  Ksptctator  may 
ise  be  unconcerned,  but  in  ge- 
be  derives  amusement, if  nothing 
rem  what  he  sees.  A  clown  may 
looker-on^  who  with  open  mouth 
at  all  chat  is  before  him,  without 
standing  any  part  of  it ;  but  he 
ook$  on  to  draw  a  moral  lesson 
the  whole  is  in  the  moral  sense 
1  uninterested  spectator. 
B  BEHOLDER  has  a  nearer 
St  than  the  spectator ;  and  the 
^VEK  has  an  interest  not  less 
than  that  of  the  beholder y  but 
ivhat  different :  the  beholder  has 
factions  roused  by  what  be  sees ; 
\b9er0er  has  his  understanding 
lyed  in  that  which  passes  before 

the  beholder  indulges  himself 
itemplation ;  the  observer  is  busy 
ikin^  it  subservient  to  some  pro- 
l  object:  every  beholder  of  our 
or's  sufferings  and  patience  was 
t  with  the  conviction  of  his 
le  character,  not  excepting  even 

of  those  who  were  his  most 
diced  adversaries;  every  calm 
ver  of  our  8aviour's  words  and 
IS  was  convinced  of  his  Divine 
on* 

Ivrt^n  many  tines  lee  more  than  fanop- 

Bacov. 

^  la  heareii  tbej  ftit,  and  gaze  from  far, 
mt  tpectuton  of  bit  deeds  of  war.     Pore 

•ds  imperflsctly  discerned  take  forms  flrom 
m  or  Iter  of  the  beholder.  Jomnsoii. 

rm  ma  exact  9burver  of  life.      Joaxsoii. 

)  LOOK  FOR,  V.  To  await. 

IB,  VAGUE,  LAX,  DISSOLUTE, 
LICENTIOUS. 

K>S£  is  in  German  los,  &c.  Latin 

,  Greek  a.\mffcut^    and  Hebrew 

tjr.  to  make  free. 

LGUE,  in  Latin  vagus,  signifies 

ering. 

lX,  in  Latin  laxus,  ht^  a  similar 

I  with  loose. 

SSOLUTE,  in  Latin  dissoluius 

nple  of  dissolvo,  signifies  dissolved 

:  tree. 

DENTIOUS  signifies  having  the 

X  or  power  (v.  Leave,  liberty) 

as  one  pleases. 

oie  is  toe  generic,  the  rest  are 


spedfic  terms ;  they  are  all  oppowd 
to  that  which  is  bound  or  adberaa 
closely :  loose  is  emploved  either  for 
moral  or  intellectnal  subjects;  vaguB 
only  for  intellectual  objects;  iag 
sometimes  for  what  is  intellectual, 
butoftener  for  the  moral;  dissohitB 
and  licentious  only  for  moral  matters : 
whatever  wants  a  proper  connexion, 
or  linking  together  or  the  parts,  it 
loose ;  wlmtever  is  scattered  and  re- 
motely separated  is  vague :  a  style  it 
loose  where  the  words  and  sentences  are 
not  made  to  coalesce,  so  as  to  form  a 
regulariy  connected  series ;  assertions 
are  vafue  which  have  but  a  remote 
connexion  with  the  subject  referred  to : 
by  the  same  rule,  loaie  hints  thrown 
out  at  random  may  give  rise  to  specu- 
lation and  conjecture,  but  cannot 
serve  as  tlie  ground  of  any  conclusion ; 
ignorant  people  are  apt  to  credit  every 
vague  rumour,  and  to  communicate  it 
as  a  certainty. 

Opinions  are  ^ooie,  either  inasmoch 
as  they  want  logical  precision,  or  at 
they  mil  in  moral  strictness;  sug- 
gestions and  sumuses  are  in  their 
nature  vague,  as  they  spring  from  a 
very  remote  channel,  or  are  produced 
by  the  wandering  nature  of  the  imagi- 
nation ;  opinions  are  lax,  inasmuch  ai 
they  have  a  tendency  to  lessen  the 
moral  obligation,  to  Hxuen  the  moral 
tie :  loose  notions  arise  from  the  un» 
restrained  state  of  the  will,  from  the 
iuflneuce  of  the  unruly  passions ;  lag 
notions  from  the  error  of  the  judge- 
ment :  loose  principles  afiect  the  moral 
conduct  of  tne  individual ;  lax  prind- 
ples  aflRsct  the  speculative  opinions  of 
men,  either  as  individuals  or  in  society : 
one  is  loose  in  practice,  and  lax  in  spe* 
culation  or  in  discipline:  the  loose 
man  sins  against  bis  conscience;  he 
sets  himself  iree  from  that  to  which  he 
knows  that  he  ought  to  submit :  the 
lax  man  errs,  bat  be  affects  to  defend 
his  error.  A  loose  man  injures  himself^ 
but  a  lax  man  injures  society  at  large* 
Dissoluteness  is  the  excess  of  loosC' 
ness :  licentiousness  is  the  consequence 
of  laxity,  or  the  freedom  firom  external 
constraint. 

Looeeneu  of  character,  if  indulged, 
soon  sinks  into  disaoluteness  of  morals ; 
and  laxity  of  discipline  is  quickly  fol* 
lowed  by  /icen/uHisaeu  of  manners. 

A  young    maia  oC  (ooift  c^dbbmcXmc 


€50    LORD'S  SUPPER, 


LOSS. 


nMikes  light  of  iDoral  obligations  in 
general ;  but  one  of  ditwluU  character 
commits  every  excess,  and  totally  dift- 
regards  every  restraint ;  in  proportion 
as  a  commander  is  lax  in  the  punish- 
ment of  ofFenceSy  an  army  will  become 
Uctniious, 

The  noBi  Tolaplmona  aod  too«e  penon  brrafb- 
tof,  wen  he  kot  tied  to  follow  hli  dice  and  hit 
coai1*hlpa  vitrj  daj,  woald  Aad  it  the  fraatert 
tOTment  that  could  hefal  bim.  Soirra. 

That  action  which  ia  vague  and  Indeterminate 
will  at  la»t  trtile  into  habit,  and  habitual  pecali. 
aritin  are  quickly  ridicolons.  Johnsok. 

In  thto  ffeneral  di'pravlty  of  manner*  and  laxity 
of  principle*,  pure  rHlglon  is  no  where  more 
ilfoiigly  iueulcated  (than  ia  oar  onlTeniilec). 

Jounaov. 

At  the  life  of  Petronins  Arbiter  wat  altorether 
«Huaiute^  the  Indifference  which  be  thowed  at 
the  clote  of  It  if  to  be  locAed  upon  as  a  piece 
of  natural  carelettnea  rather  than  fortitude. 

Aoouoii. 

Mora!  phlknophj  it  very  agreeable  to  the  pa- 
radozical  and  Ucentiou*  ipirlt  of  the  ape. 

Beattu. 

LOQUACIOUS,  V.  Talkative, 
LORDLY^  V.  Imperiotis. 

lord's  supper^    EUCHARIST, 

COMMUNION,    SACRAMENT. 

The  LORD'S  SUPPER  is  a  term 
of  familiar  and  general  use  among 
Christians^  as  designating  in  literd 
terms  the  supper  of  our  Lord;  that  is, 
either  the  last  solemn  supper  which 
he  took  with  his  disciples  previous  to 
his  crucifixion,  or  the  commemoration 
of  that  event  which  conformably  to 
his  commands  has  been  observed  by 
the  professors  of  Christianity.  EU- 
CHARIST is  a  term  of  peculiar  use 
among  the  Roman  Catholics,  from 
the  Greek  •t/;ic-  p*(^  ^  give  thanks,  l?e- 
cause  personal  adoration,  b^r  way  of 
returning  thanks,  constitutes  in  their 
estimation  the  chief  part  of  the  cere- 
mony. As  the  social  affections  are 
kept  alive  mostly  by  the  common  par- 
tiapation  of  meals,  so  is  brotherly 
love,  the  essence  of  Christian  fellow- 
ship, cherished  and  warmed  in  the 
bignest  degree  by  the  common  par- 
ticipation in  this  holy  festival :  hence, 
by  distinction,  it  has  been  denomi- 
nated the  COMMUNION.  As  the 
vows  which  are  made  at  the  altar  of 
our  Lord  are  the  most  solemn  which 
a  Christian  can  make,  comprehending 
in  them  the  ei^km  dvicMoa  qI  Vttoai^i 


to  Christy  the  general  tenn  SACEAp 
MENT,  signifying  ao  oath,  has  ben 
employed  by  way  of  emplMsif  6r 
this  ordinance.  The  Roman  Cath»> 
lies  have  employed  the  same  tem  fir 
six  otlier  ordinances;  bat  the  Pn^ 
testantSy  who  attach  a  sinodlar  depce 
of  sacredness  to  no  other  thia  kfh 
tism,  annex  tliis  appellation  oaly  m 
these  two. 

To  tbe  wortliy  parlleipstloB  of  lh>  ImA 
fKjifper,  theie  li  lBdta|ieMah|jf  igqaiwi  a  ■§• 
able  pfvparatioa. 

Thii  ceaemonj  of  Aeaatlaff  bcioi^ 
perly  botk  to  anrrtefs  mmd  to  ttir 
aiboch  of  tkem  have  the  DalafeaTa* 


One  woman  lie  conld  not  briof  la  iW cMh 
munian,  aad  when  he  reproved  or  eikaifed  ka, 
»he  obIj  antweml  that  riw  waa  ao  achohr. 

Ji 

I  ooold  mat  have  the  coiert  oTthai 
to  fro  to  chareh  jcaterday  ;  1 1 
the  bolj  tacrameta  at  hoaM.  Ji 

TO    LOSB,    MISa. 

LOSE,  in  all  pmbability,  is  hat  a 
variation  of  ioote^  because  whatgetl 
loote  or  away  from  a  person  is  isrt  to 
him. 

To  MISS,  probably  from  tbe  puti- 
ciple  mU  wrf>ng,  signifies  to  Im  hj 
mistake.  What  is  lost  is  not  at  haod': 
what  is  niiuing  is  not  to  be  seen :  it 
does  not  depend  upon  ourselves  to  » 
cover  what  is  lott^  it  is  supposed  to 
be  irrevocably  gone;  what  we  mm 
one  time,  we  may  by  cUligenoe  ud 
care  recover  at  another  time.  Aposos 
loseshis  health  and  strencth  by  a  docsv 
of  nature,  and  must  simait  patiesttf 
to  the  loss  which  cannot  be  repaired: 
if  a  person  misses  the  opportmrity  of 
improvement  in  his  youth,  he  will 
ne\er  have  another  opportnnity  thtf 
is  equally  good. 

Bone  aaCa  are  to  aafHtimto  aata  fUI*ai 
with  ihtir  load  wbea  they  atanoat  co^  taM: 
vhea  tbh  happeaa  they  aeldoa  feae  tMi 
but  carrj  It  np  afab.  Am 

By  hope  and  faith  wacare  oT  fbtvrc  UH 
Gladly  tbe  joja  of  preMwt  Ufo  v» 


LOSS,   DAMAGE,    DSTRIMSHT. 

LOSS  signifies  the  act  of  hsingv 
the  thing  Imt, 

DAMAGE,  in  French  dmmui, 
Latin  damnum  finom  dtmo  to  tut 
away,  signifies  the  thins  taken  awsj. 

DETRIMENT,    vT  -^ 


LOUD. 


LOVE. 
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I  is  here  the  generic  term ;  da- 
mad  detriment  are  species  or 
of  /oM.  The  person  sustains 
tfy  the  thing  saffers  the  damage 
riment.  Whatever  is  ^ne  from 
ich  we  wish  to  retain  is  a  lots ; 
t  we  may  sustain  a  loss  in  our 
rCy,  in  our  reputation,  in  our  in- 
e,  in  our  ioteliect,  and  every 
object  of  possession  :  whatever 
re  an  object  less  serviceable  or 
lie,  by  any  external  violence,  is 
age;  as  a  vessel  suffers  a  damage 
torm :  whatever  is  calculated  to 
a  man's  purpose  is  a  detriment ; 
are  want  of  a  good  name  may 
ieiriment  to  a  young  t»*adesman ; 
rant  of  prudence  is  always  a 
detriment  to  the  prosperity  of  a 

It  trader  von  Id  pnrchaM  mich  alrj  nth- 
(w  the  chanat  of  coDtertatloa)  bj  tb* 
aoUd  pdn  ?  JoHNM*. 

■■ts  ven  itni  troubled  with  tbe  nin,  and 
(C  day  tbej  took  a  world  of  palo*  to  re- 
•  damage,  Addisos. 

apenditare  shoo  Id  be  with  the  least  poe- 
ttrtment  (o  the  morals  of  thoee  who  ex- 

Bdbu. 

D,   NOISY,    HIGHSOUNDINGy 
CLAMOROUS. 

)UD    is    doubtless     connected 
igh  the  medium  of  the  German 
a  sound,  and  lauschen  to  listen, 
the  Greek  >  xv«  to  hear,  because 
df  are  the  object  of  hearing. 
DISY,  having  a  noixef  like  noh- 
and  noxious,  comes  from  the  Latin 
>  to  hurt,  signifying  in  general 
sive,  that  is,   to   we  sense    of 
lOg,  of  smelling,  and  the  like. 
[GHSOUNDING    signifies    the 
i  as  pitched    upon  an   elevated 
80  as  to  make  a  great  noise,  to 
eard  at  a  distance. 
LAMOROUS,    from    the    Latin 

0  to  cry,  signifies  crying  with  a 
voice. 

omd  is  here  the  generic  term,  since 

j^nifies  a  great  sound,  which  is  the 

common  to   them  all.      As  an 

let  for  persons,/otMi  is  mostly  taken 

1  indifllerent  sense ;  ail  the  others 
taken  for  being  loud  beyond  mea- 
:  noisy  is  to  be  intemperately 
;  highsounding  is  only  to  be 
ihim  the  bigness  of  one's  word  : 

joroM  is  to  be  disagreeably  and 
ftiUy    hud.      W«    mutt    wpeak 


loudly  to  a  deaf  person  in  order  to 
make  ourselves  heard :  children  will  be 
noisy  at  all  times  if  not  kept  under 
control:  flatterers  are  always  high" 
sounding  in  their  eulogiums  of 
princes:  children  will  be  clamorous 
for  what  they  want,  if  they  expect  to 
get  it  by  dint  of  noise ;  they  will  be 
turbulent  in  case  of  refusal,  if  not 
under  proper  discipline.  In  the  im- 
proper application,  loud  is  taken  in  as 
Dad  a  sense  as  the  rest ;  the  loudest 
praises  are  the  least  to  be  regarded  : 
the  applause  of  a  mob  is  always  noiiy : 
highsounding  titles  serve  only  to  ex- 
cite contempt,  where  there  is  not 
some  corresponding  sense:  it  is  the 
business  of  an  opposition  party  to  be 
clamorous,  which  serves  tne  purpose 
of  exciting  turbulence  among  the  ig- 
norant. 

Tbe  ctovM,  a  boMVom,  rvde,  VBfovera'd  ecew, 
WKh  fMomhaHe  Co  the  lend  HiaMonB  lev. 

DBTBm. 

O  leave  the  fieiqp  tows.  Dbtmv. 

I  am  f  eaehed  wkh  iorrow  at  the  eoadiiet  of 
•oiM  hm  mee,  who  have  leal  tin  aathortty  ef 
their  M^UountUHg  naaea  Co  the  dmign  ef 
men  with  whom  thejr  eovid  not  be  acqaaiated. 

BVBKBi 

Ctom*roaw  arooad  tbe  rojal  bawk  thej  fly. 

DavMiu 

LOVBf  V.  Affection. 

LOVB,    FRIBNDSHIP. 

LOVE  (v.  Affection)  is  a  term  of 
very  extensive  import;  it  may  be 
either  taken  in  the  most  general  sense 
for  every  strong  and  passionate  at- 
tachment, or  only  for  such  as  subsist 
between  the  sexes;  in  either  of  which 
cases  it  has  features  by  which  it  has 
easily  distinguished  from  FRIEND- 
SHIP. 

Love  subsists  between  members  of 
the  same  family;  it  springs  out  of 
their  natural  relationship,  and  is  kept 
alive  by  their  close  intercourse  and 
constant  interchange  of  kindnesses: 
friendship  excludes  the  idea  of  any 
tender  and  natural  relationship;  nor 
is  it,  like  looCy  to  be  found  in  children, 
but  is  confined  to  maturer  years ;  it 
is  formed  by  time,  by  circamstancesy 
by  congruity  of  character,  and  sym- 
pathy of  sentiment.  Looe  always 
operates  with  ardor;  friendship  is  re- 
markable for  firmness  and  constaiie^. 
Lraeii  pecoliax  to  «»  iMMao^\S9u>ab 
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to  be  found  equally  amonj:  the  liigh 
and  the  low,  the  learned  and  the 
unlearned :  friendship  is  of  nobler 
growth ;  it  finds  admittance  only  into 
minds  of  a  loftier  mate ;  it  cannot 
be  felt  by  men  of  an  ordinary  stamp. 

Both  /ore  and  friendship  are  gra- 
tified by  seeking  the  good  of  the  ob- 
ject; but  iove  is  more  selGsh  in  its 
nature  than  J'riendthip ;  in  indulging 
another  it  seeks  its  own,  and  when 
this  is  not  to  be  obtained,  it  will 
change  into  the  contrary  pnssion  of 
hatred  *,  friendship^  on  the  otlier  hand, 
is  altogether  disinterested,  it  makes 
sacrifices  of  every  description,  and 
knows  no  limits  to  its  sacrifice.  A$ 
iave  is  a  passion,  it  has  all  the  errors 
attendant  upon  passion;  hwt  friend" 
Mhip,  which  is  an  affection  tempered 
by  reason,  is  eicmpt  from  every  such 
exceptionable  quality,  /.ore  is  blind 
to  the  faults  of  the  object  of  its  devo- 
tion ;  it  adores,  it  idolizes,  it  is  fond, 
it  is  foolish  :  friendship  sees  faults, 
and  strives  to  correct  them ;  it  aims 
to  render  the  object  more  worthy  of 
esteem  and  rtgard.  Lore  is  capri- 
cious, humoursome,and  changeable;  it 
will  not  bear  contradiction,  disap- 
pointment, nor  any  cross  or  untoward 
circumstance :  friendship  is  stable ; 
it  withstands  the  rudest  blasts,  and 
is  unchanged  by  the  severest  shocks  of 
adversity ;  neither  the  smiles  nor 
frowns  of  fortune  can  change  its 
form ;  its  serene  and  placid  coun- 
tenance is  unrufiM  by  the  rude  blasts 
of  adversity ;  it  rejoices  and  synn 
pathizes  in  prusperity  ;  it  cheers,*con- 
soles,  and  ussiftts  in  adversity.  Ixrce 
is  exclusive  in  its  nature ;  it  insists 
upon  a  devotion  to  a  s'uigle  object ;  it 
•is  jealou!»  of  any  intrusion  from 
others :  friendship  is  liberal  and  com- 
nunicative ;  it  is  bounded  by  nothing 
but  rules  of  prudence ;  it  is  not  con- 
fined as  to  the  number  but  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  objects. 

When  Ime  is  not  produced  by, any 
social  relation,  it  has  its  ground- 
work in  sexuality,  and  subsists  only 
between  persons  of  diifereot  sexes; 
in  this  case  it  has  all  the  former  faults 
with  which  it  is  cliargeable  to  a  still 
greater  degree,  and  others  peculiar  to 
itself;  it  is  even  more  selfish,  more 
capricious,  more  changcuble,  and  more 
exclusive^  ibun  NvV^eu  ^tuW^XAA^  V)^- 


tween  persons  of  the  nmt  kiaM. 
Laoe  is  in  this  case  as  vnrenosiUe 
in  its  choice  of  mn  object,  m  it  ii 
extraTagant  in  its  regards  of  the  sfc- 
ject ;  it  is  fbmied  withoat  eiani* 
tion ;  it  is  the  effect  of  a  sbMb 
glance,  the  work  of  a  manient,  ii 
which  the  heart  is  taken  by  tut^rat, 
and  the  uiiderstanding  is  diicmM: 
friendship,  on  the  other  hand,  ii  da 
entire  work  of  the  understandiB{;  it 
docs  not  admit  of  the  senses  cf  iks 
heart  ti)  have  any  undue  influcnoeiidit 
choice.  A  fine  eye,  a  fur  hai,a 
graceful  step,  are  tLe  authors  of  hir; 
talent,  virtue,  fine  sentiment,  a  eai 
heart,  and  a  sound  head,  are  the  p» 
meters  of  friendship  :  /nvrwiaisa 
excitement  from  personal  nerit; 
friendshipcQxmot  be  produced  witkort 
merit.  Time,  which  is  the  u— i 
dator  o(  friendship,  is  the  duirny 
of  lave;  an  object  improvidanf 
chosen  is  as  carelessly  thrown  sfiii; 
and  that  which  was  not  chosen  ftrln 
merits,  is  seldom  r^ected  for  iti  dh 
merits,  the  fault  lyme  rather  iadi 
humour  of  love,  which  can  abtte  of 
its  ardor  as  the  novelty  of  the  ikii| 
censes,  and  transfer  itself  to  ocks 
objects  -.friendship,  on  the  other  lasd, 
is  slow  and  caotious  in  choosiof,  aii 
still  more  gradual  in  the  confinnstMiH 
as  it  rests  on  virtue  and  exoelkaoe; 
it  grows  only  with  the  growth  of  mh 
acquaintance,  and  ripens  with  da 
maturity  of  esteem.  Lorv,  while  ii 
lasts,  subsists  even  by  those  verymeai 
which  may  seem  rattier  calculated  m 
extinguish  it ;  namely,  caprice,  €ar 
dain,  cruelty,  absence,  jealoiisy,  vi 
the  like :  but  friendship  is  supported 
by  nothing  artificial ;  it  depends  Q|X« 
reciprocity  of  esteem,  which  aothiag 
but  solid  qualities  can  ensure  or  Roder 
durable. 

In  the  last  place,  late  when  wsr 
directed  is  dangerous  and  mischievou; 
in  ordinary  cases  it  awakens  flatterias 
hopes   and    delusive    dreams,   ^\atk 
end  in  disappointment  and  mortifies 
tion;   and  in   some   cases  it  is  tk 
^origin  of  the  most  frightful  eviU;  tben 
is  nothing  more  atrocious  than  vbat 
has  owed  its  origin  to  slighted  Ixf : 
but /WeiidsAip,  even  if  mistaken,  will 
awaken  no  other  feeling  than  that  of 
pity ;  when  a  friend  proves  fiiithlf^t 
us  ^Icked^  he  is  Uimeuted  as  one  vfao 
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Pallen  from   the  hi^h  estate  to 
I  we  thought  him  entitled. 

J  ^vtion,  bat  fond  tore, 

ta  ova  redicM  does  mottb  Waixcju 


Ivral  afleef  loa  *oon  doth  ceaw, 
WBcbcd  to  with  Cvpkl'k  Kitfttrr  fUnu*, 
\M%\  JHend$hip  doth  tbeni  both  cupprew, 
■IB  with  mairterlos  diftcipllne  dotb  tame. 

Spbn*ju 

LOVELY,  V.  Amiable. 

OVER,   SUITOR,   WOOER. 

)V£R  signifies  literally  one  who 
,  and  is  applicable  to  any  object ; 

are  hvert  of  money,  and  lovers 
■e,  loven  of  things  individually, 
Jiings  collectively,  that  is,  Iv^ert 
articular  women  in  the  good 
},  or  loven  of  women  in  the  bad 
r.  'lite  SUri'OR  is  one  who  $uet 
itrives  after  a  thing ;  it  is  equally 
fined  as  to  the  object,  but  may 
aployed  for  such  as  sue  for  favors 

their  superiors,  or  sue  for  the 
tions  and    person    of  a  female. 

WOOER  13  only  a  species  of 
',  who  wooes  or  solicits  the  kind 
xis  of  a  female.  When  applied 
iie  same  object,  namely,  the 
le  sex,  the  loroer  is  employed  for 
3IIS  of  all  ranks,  who  are  equally 
:  to  the  tender  passion  of  lave : 
<r  is  a  title  adapted  to  that  class 
»  where  all  the  genuine  affections 
anoan  nature  su-e  adulterated  by 
Isa  refinement,  or  entirely  lost  in 
r  passions  of  a  guilty  nature. 
tr  18  a  tender  and  pasbionate  title, 
h  is  adapted  t(»  that  class  of 
gf  that  live  only  in  poetry  and 
Mice.  There  is  most  sincerity  in 
lovery  he  simply  protTers  his  /ore ; 
B  is  most  ceremony  in  the  suitoty 
prefers  his  suit ;  there  is  most 
If  in  the  wooery  he  make  his  vows. 

is  wetj  natural  for  a  yoang  friend,  and  a 
I  /•rrr,  to  tbiok  the  penooi  thej  tor«  hare 
og  to  do  but  to  please  them.  Popr. 

h»t  pleaiore  can  it  be  to  be  thronged  with 

OBen»  and  thone  perhaps  tuitort  for  the 

tfring  ?  South. 

im  glad  thif  parcel  of  wooen  are  m  reoMn- 

Ibr  there  b  not  one  of  them  bnt  I  dote  on 

nj  absence. 

LOVING,  V.  Amorous. 
LOW,  V.  Humble. 

LOW,   MEAN,   ABJECT. 
X)W,  V,  Humble. 


MEAN,  in  German  gemein,  &c. 
comes  from  the  Latia  communis  coua- 
moD  (v.  Common). 

ABJECr,  in  French  abfcctf  Latin 
abjectui,  participle  of  abjtcio  to  cast 
down,  signifies  literally  brought  low. 

Lem  is  a  much  stronger  ttrm  than 
mean ;  for  what  is  low  stands  mora 
directly  opposed  to  what  is  high,  bnt 
what  IS  mean  is  intermediate:  tha 
lew  is  applied  only  to  a  certain  mun- 
ber  or  description  ;  bat  the  memt^ 
like  the  coDUuon,  is  applicable  to  tha 
great  bulk  of  mankind.  A  man  oi 
lorn  extraction  fiUls  below  the  ordi- 
nary level ;  be  is  opposed  to  a  oobla 
man :  a  man  of  mean  birth  does  not 
rise  above  the  ordinary  level ;  he  is 
upon  a  level  with  the  majority.  When 
employed  to  designate  the  character, 
they  preserve  the  same  distinction: 
the  loto  is  that  which  is  positively 
sunk  in  itself;  but  the  mean  is  that 
which  is  comparatively  /ov,  in  regard 
to  the  outward  drcumstances  and  re- 
lative condition  of  the  individual. 
Swearing  and  drunkenness  are  Um 
vices ;  Muung,  cndgelling,  and  wrest- 
ling, are  m  games:  a  misplaced 
economy  in  people  of  property  is 
mean ;  a  condescension  to  those  whe 
are  beneath  us  for  our  own  petty  ad- 
vantages is  meanness.  A  man  is  com- 
monly Um  by  virtue  of  his  birth,  his 
education,  or  his  habits ;  but  mean- 
nets  is  a  defect  of  nature  which  sinks 
a  person  in  spite  of  every  external 
advantage. 

The  loa  and  mean  are  Qualities 
whether  of  the  condition  or  tne  cha- 
racter ;  but  abject  is  a  peculiar  state 
into  which  a  man  is  tlirown :  a  man 
is  in  the  course  of  things  lorn  ;  be  is 
voluntarily  mean^  and  involuntarily 
abject.  The  iowness  discovers  itself 
in  one's  actions  and  sentiments  ;  the 
mean  and  abject  in  one's  spirit ;  the 
latter  being  much  more  powerful  and 
oppressive  than  the  former :  the  mean 
man  stoops  in  order  to  get ;  the  abject 
man  crawls  in  order  to  submit :  the 
lowest  man  will  sometimes  have  a  oon- 
sdousness  of  what  is  due  to  himself; 
he  will  even  rise  above  his  condition  : 
the  tnean  man  sacrifices  his  dignity  to 
his  convenience ;  he  is  always  below 
himself:  the  abject  man  attogether 
forgets  that  he  has  any  dignity ;  be  is 
kept  down  by  the  pressure  of  adverse 
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circnmstances.  The  condition  of  a 
servant  is  lofo ;  his  manners,  his  words, 
and  his  habits,  Kill  be  low;  but  by 
lEOod  conduct  he  elevates  himself  in 
his  sphere  of  life :  a  nobleman  is  in 
station  the  reverse  of /ov;  but  if  he 
will  stoop  to  the  artifices  practised  by 
the  vulgar  in  order  to  carry  a  point, 
we  denominate  it  meun^  if  it  be  but 
trifling;  otherwise  it  deserves  a 
stronger  epithet.  The  slave  is,  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  abject ;  as  he  is  bc^- 
reft  of  that  quality  which  sets  man 
above  the  brute,  so,  in  his  actions,  he 
evinces  no  higher  impulse  than  what 
guides  the  brutes  in  their  dealings: 
whether  a  man  be  a  slave  to  another's 
will  or  to  any  passion,  such  as  fear  or 
superstition,  he  is  equally  said  to  be 
abject. 

H>d  I  been  born  n  wrfiDt,  mj  foir  Ilfo 
Had  Meadyatood  ftm  all  Ibna  iniseil:«. 

KANDOLPir. 

For  \h  the  nlDd  that  mahiv  the  bodj  rich ; 
And  at  ibranii  bicoln  lkra«ghtheda^«fitcloudi, 
go  bonoar  'ptarcib  la  the  wummut  babit. 

SflAKVBABr. 

There  need*  ao  note  be  nld  to  eitol  the  ex- 
celleoee  and  power  of  hh  ( WaHerS)  wH,  than 
that  it  van  oTmafnttttde  moajrh  to  eoter  a  world 
of  VPTJ  freat  faalta,  tint  la,  a  narrovBfw  la  bfo 
Batore  to  the  tfowecC  defree,  an  «l(f«rMue  aad 
want  of  conrafT,  au  inrinuiitlnf  and  nervlle  Natter- 
In;,  Ac.  Clarekdox. 

TO  LOWER,  V,  To  reduce. 
LOWLY,  V.  Humble. 
LUCKY,  V.  Fortunate. 
LUCRE,  V.  Gain. 
LUDICROUS,  V.  Laughable. 
LUNACY,  V.  Derangement. 
LUSTRE,  V.  Brightness. 
LUSTY,  V.  Corpulent. 
LUXURIANT,  V.  Exuberont. 


M. 
MADNESS^  vl  Derangement. 

MADNESS,    PHRENZY,  RAGE, 
FURY. 

MADN£SS,  V.  Derangement. 

PHRENZY,  in  Latin  phrcfietis, 
Greek  tptviTj?  from  tp*"  the  mind,  sig- 
nifies an  inflammation, 

KAGE,  in  French  rage,  Latin 
rabies. 


FURY,  in  Latin /vror,  comes  in  d 
probabili^f  from  firor  to  be  carried^ 
becauseyiiry  carries  a  person  atvay. 

Madneu  and  pkrenxy  are  med  io 
the  physical  and  moral  sense;  nj^ 
Bndjury  only  in  the  moral  sense :  in 
the  nrst  case,  madneu  is  a  coofiroNd 
derangement  in  the  organ  of  thou^lit; 
phrenzy  is  only  a  temporary  de^uf^ 
ment  Irom  the  violence  of  fever :  the 
former  lies  in  the  system,  and  ii,  ia 
general,  incurable  ;  the  latter  is  qbIj 
occasional,  and  yields  to  the  power  cif 
medicine. 

In  the  moral  sense  of  these  t«nsi 
the  cause  is  put  for  the  effect,  thitii, 
madnett  and  phrenzy  are  put  for  thtf 
excessive  violence  of  passion  by  wUck 
they  are  caused;  and  as  rage  ud 
Jury  are  species  of  this  ptssio, 
namely,  the  angry  passion,  theyut 
therefore  to  maanesM  and  pkmq 
sometimes  as  the  cause  is  to  theefict: 
tho  former,  however,  are  so  much  mon 
violent  than  the  latter,  as  they  altop- 
ther  destroy  the  reasoninjg  fkiiitT, 
which  is  not  expressly  implied  in  tbt 
signification  of  the  latter  terns. 
Moral  madness  differs  both  in  dem 
and  duration  from  phrenzy;  u  it 
spring  from  the  extravagance  of  raftj 
it  bursts  out  into  every  conceiveane 
extravagance,  but  is  only  transitoiy; 
if  it  spring  from  disappointed  love,  it 
any  other  disappointed  passion,  it  n 
as  pennaiicnt  as  direct  physical  mad- 
ness; phrenzy  is  always  temporary, 
but  ev€;u  more  impetuous  than  mad- 
ness; in  the  phrenzy  of  despair  men 
commit  acts  of  suicide ;  in  the/iAmriy 
of  distress  and  grief,  people  are  hur- 
ried into  many  actions  fatal  to  them- 
selves or  others. 

Hage  refers  more  immediately  to 
the  agitation  that  exists  within ;  ftrjf 
refers  to  that  which  shows  itself  oat- 
wardiy :  a  person  contains  or  stidei 
his  rage ;  but  his^r^  breaks  out  into 
some  external  mark  of  violence :  rtfr 
will  subside  of  itself;  fury  spends  it- 
self: a  person  may  be  choaked  witb 
rage;  but  their/ury  finds  a  vent:  n 
enraged  man  may  be  pacified  ;  a  fkn 
is  deaf  to  every  remonstrance.  ICff^^ 
when  applied  to  persiMis,  commonij 
signifies  nighly  inflamed  anger;  bntit 
may  be  employed  for  inflamed  passioa 
towards  any  object  which  is  specified : 
as  a  rage  for  music,  a  rage  for  thettii- 
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erformaDoeSy  a  fashionable  rage 
my  whim  of  the  day.  Fury, 
;h  commonly  sig^nitying  rage 
ing  oat,  yet  it  may  be  any  impe- 
feeling  displaying  itself  in  extra- 
it  action :  as  the  divine /kry  snp- 
l  to  be  produced  upon  the 
;esB  of  Apollo,  by  the  inspiration 
)  god,  and  the  Bacchanalian^iry 
1  depicts  the  intluence  of  wine 
the  body  and  mind. 
the  improper  application,  to  in- 
ite  objects,  the  words  rage  and 
preserve  a  similar  distinction : 
tge  of  the  heat  denotes  the  exces- 
height  to  which  it  is  risen ;  the 
of  the  winds  indicates  their  vio- 
ommotion  and  turbulence :  so  in 
nanner  the  raging  of  the  tem- 
Jiaracterizes  fi^uralively  its  bum- 
iger ;  and  the  fury  of  the  flames 
s  their  impetuous  movements, 
wild  and  rapid  spread. 

■•  ftlte  beraltlrj  when  madnen  drev 
dlfne  fr^ui  Ihote  who  too  much  kaev. 

Dbmhak. 

iftrtfiiijf,  nbrphMd,  bti  tby  foul  ponrm^dt 

DaTom. 

Pint  Socratci 
t  the  r^e  of  tjmaU  tla;  le  tlood, 
fcic !  TaoMoir. 

i  tMr/Nf;y  to  thone  dark  akodos. 

DRT3Btf« 

aoistbrial,  majestic, 
ltely,  pompous,  august, 
dionifisj). 

IGISTERIAL,  from  magister  a 
ir,  and  MAJESIIC,  from  ma- 
f  9L*^  both  derived  from  magU 
or  major  greater,  that  is,  more 
Miter  than  others  ;  but  tliey  differ 
s  respect,  that  the  magisterial  is 
thing  assumed,  and  is  therefore 
ialse ;  the  majestic  is  natural,  and 
qoently  always  real :  an  upstart,  or 
itruder  into  any  high  station  or 
,  may  put  on  a  magisterial  air,  in 
to  impose  on  the  multirlide  ;  but 
i  not  be  in  his  pf>wer  to  be  majes- 
hich  never  shows  itself  in  a  bor- 
1  shape;  none  but  those  who 
a  superiority  of  character,  of 
,  or  outward  station,  can  be  mn- 
:  a  petty  magistrate  in  the  coun- 
nay  be  magisterial ;  a  king  or 
I  cannot  uphold  their  station 
»ut  a  fiuy'eitic  deportment. 


The  STATELY  and  POMPOUS  are 
most  nearly  allied  to  the  magisterial; 
the  AUGtJST  and  DIGNIFIED  to 
the  majestic  :  the  former  being  merely 
extrinsic  and  assumed ;  the  latter  in- 
trinsic and  inherent.  Magigterial 
respects  the  authorit?  which  is  as- 
sumed; stately  regards  the  splendor 
and  rank;  pompous  r^ards  toe  per- 
sonal importance,  with  all  the  appen- 
dages of  greatness  and  power :  a  pei^ 
son  is  magisterial  in  the  exercise  of 
his  office,  and  the  distribution  of  his 
commands  ;  he  is  siatefy  in  his  ordi* 
nary  intercourse  with  his  inferiors  and 
equals;  he  is  pompous  on  particular 
occasions  of  appearing  in  public :  a 
person  demands  silence  in  a  magU^ 
terial  tone ;  he  marches  forward  with 
a  stately  air ;  he  comes  forward  in  a 
pompous  manner,  so  as  to  strike  others 
with  a  sense  of  his  importance. 

Mm^tttic  is  an  epithet  that  cliarac- 
teriies  the  exterior  of  an  object;  tm^ 
guH  it  that  which  marks  an  essential 
characteristic  in  the  object;  digni* 
fied  serves  to  characteriie  tbtt 
action :  the  form  of  a  female  it  ttrm* 
ed  mafeMic  which  has  somethins  im^ 
posing  in  it,  suited  to  the  condition  of 
majesty,  or  the  most  elevated  staticii 
in  society ;  a  monarch  is  entitled  aa> 
gust  in  order  to  describe  the  extent  of 
his  empire ;  an  assembly  is  denomi* 
nated  august  to  bespeak  its  high  cha* 
racter,  and  its  weighty  influence  in  tha 
scale  of  society;  a  reply  is  termed 
dignified  when  it  upholds  the  indivi- 
dual and  personal  character  of  a  man, 
as  well  as  his  relative  character  in  the 
community  to  which  he  belongs:  the 
two  former  of  these  terms  are  asioci- 
ated  only  with  crandenr  of  outward 
circumstances;  Uie  last  is  applicable 
to  men  of  all  stations,  who  have  each 
in  his  sphere  a  dignity  to  maintain 
which  belongs  to  man  as  an  independ- 
ent moral  agent. 

OoTenMMOt  Mng  tlwM%tat  aad  aoil  mpsp' 
rkms  of  all  arts,  ii  verj  miSC  fat  tbow  to  UHi 
magUUrtaUjf  of  vbo  ment  bora  uj  itera  la  It. 


Then  Arirtldei  liflt  hb  hoont  firoat. 

In  para  mqfutie  poretty  rerer^d.        TlioaaoR. 

Sach  tMim  tby  gentle  beigbt,  made  only  proad 
To  bethebaitt  oftbat  pvmpotu  iMd.  Dcmuii. 

There  bfbr  tbe  most  part  aa  nndi  real  eiO<>y- 
■eat  aadfT  the  aMaaert  cottage,  as  wMin  tiM 
walhofllM  UrteWftfpalaet. 
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MAKE. 


Vaam  Itbiaktiuit  God,  creator  wito, 
Tboogk  thfwtVriaf,  will  in  flUBMt  to  dcitcoy- 

MIX.TOV. 

How  poor,  how  rich,  how  U^Jret,  how  ovfiot. 
How  eompHeatr,  how  wonderfU,  Ib  Ban ! 


MAGNIFICBNCE,  SPLBNBOBy 
POMP. 

MAGNIFICENCE,  from'«tagiii» 
and  fociOf  ftienifies  doing  largely,  or 
QD  a  lai^e  scale. 

SPLENDOR,  in  Latin  tpUndor, 
from  splendcQ  to  shine,  signifies  bright- 
ness in  the  external. 

POMP,  in  Latin  pompa^  Greek 
9ofA9n  a  procession,  from  irif*ir«»  to 
tend,  signifies  in  general  formality  and 
ceremony. 

Magnificence  lies  not  only  in  the 
number  and  extent  of  the  objects  pre- 
sented, but  in  their  degree  of  richness 
as  to    their  colouring   and  quality; 
tpUndor  is  but  a  characteristic    of 
magnificence,  attached  to  such  objects 
as  dazzle  the  eye  by  the  quantity  of 
light,  or  the  beauty  and  strength  of 
colouring :  the  entertainments  of  the 
eastern  monarchs  and  princes  are  re« 
markable  fisr  their  magnificence,  from 
the  immense  number  of  their  attend- 
ants, the  crowd  of  equipages,  the  size 
of  their  palaces,  the  multitude  of  costly 
utensils,  and  the  profusion  of  viands 
which  constitute  the  arrangements  for 
the  banquet;   the  entertainments  of 
Europeans    present   much    splendor, 
from  the  richness,  the  variety,  and  the 
brilliancy,  of  dress,  of  furniture,  and 
all  the  apparatus  of  a  feast,  which  the 
refinements  of  art  have  brought  to  per- 
fection. Magnificence  is  seldomer  un- 
accompanied with  splendor  than  splen- 
<ior  with  magnificence  ;  since  quantity, 
as  well  as  quality,  is  essential  to  tie 
one;  but  quality  more  than  quantity 
18  an  essential  to  the  other :  a  large 
army  drawn  up  in  battle  array  is  a 
magnificent  spectacle,  from  the  im- 
mensity of  their  numbers    and    the 
order  of  their  disposition;  it  will  in  all 
probability  be  a  splendid  scene  if  there 
be  much  richness  in  the  dresses ;  the 
pomp  will  here  consist  in  such  large 
bodies  of  men  acting  by  one  impulse, 
and  directed  by  one  will :  hence  mili- 
tary pomp;   it  is  the  appendage  of 
power,  when  displayed  to  public  view : 


oo  puticalttr  oocasioni,  a  mraarok 
Seated  on  hit  throne,  surroonded  by 
his  courtiers,  and  attended  by  bii 
guards,  is  said  to  appear  withpomrp. 

KoCBahyloo, 
HorptMiAleairo,* 
Bvwiraiaantheki 
Vato  traaiUm  J 

fimiilihlL 


Wu  an  that  jmv  of  VM  fbr  «li  vmpmV  ; 
The«  Snt,  tbk  AuVal  pIlB,  fkM  aMmiRwV? 


MAGNrruoB,  V.  Size. 
MAJKSTic,  V.  Magisterial. 
TO  MAIM,  V.  To  fnuiilaie. 
MAIN,  V.  Chief. 

TO  MAINTAIN^  V.  To  OSStrt. 
TO  MAINTAIN,    V.  To  koU. 
TO  MAINTAIN,  V.  To  SUSkOIL 
MAINTENANCB,  V.  UvdUool 

TO  MAKE,  DO. 

MAKE,  in  Dutch  makeu,  Snot 
macan,  &c.  comes  from  the  Gfeek 
f**X*n  or  M«X«««  art,  signiiying  ts 
put  together  with  airt. 

DO,  V.  To  act. 

We  carniot  make  without  dok§, 
but  we  may  do  without  makiMg :  to 
do  is  simply  to  more  for  a  oettus 
end;  tomake  is  to  <f o,  so  as  tobrii| 
something  into  being,  which  was  sot 
before :  we  make  a  thing  what  it 
was  not  before ;  we  lib  a  thing  in  tbt 
same  manner  as  we  did  it  befiMt: 
what  is  made  is  either  better  cr 
worse,  or  the  same  as  another;  ubit 
is  done,  is  done  either  wisely  cr  ■• 
wisely. 

Empire!  thou  paor  aad  dnpieable  th^  t 
Wbenrach  u  Ihew  make  aad  rniiati  a  U^ 


What  Rban  I  da  to  h«  for  evrrkaova, 

Aod  fwoAe  the  tga  to  come  mj  ova  I    C0VIIT. 

TO    MAKE,    FORM,    PRODUCBf 
CREATE. 

MAKE,  V,  To  make. 

FORM,  V.  To  form. 

PRODUCE,  V,  To  aford. 

CREATE,  V.  To  cause.  * 

The  idea  of  giving  birrh  to  a  tluat 
is  common  to  all  these  terms,  whidl 
vary  in  the  circumstances  of  the  sc- 
tiou:  to  make  b  the  most  general  tnd 


MAKE. 
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fied  tenn ;  to  form  signifies  to 
form  lo  a  thing,  that  is,  to 
;  after  a  given  ybrm  ;  Xo  produce 
ing  forth  into  the  light,  to  call 
istence ;  to  cteate  is  to  hring 
istence  by  an  absolute  exercise 
er :  to  make  is  the  simplest 
of  all,  and  comprehends  a  sim- 
nbinarion  by  tne  smallest  ef- 
to  Jorrn  requires  care  and  at- 
,  and  greater  eflforts;  to  pro- 
equires  time,  and  also  labnr: 
er  is  put  together  so  as  to  be- 
BOther  thing,  is  made ;  a  chair 
able  is  made:  whatever  is  put 
,y  distinctya<7»  is  formed  ;  the 
forms  the  clay  into  an  earthen 
whatever  emanates  from  a 
BO  as  to  become  a  distinct 
is  produced ;  fire  is  often  pro- 
by  the  violent  friction  of  two 
01  wood  with  each  other.  The 
I  of  making  is  always  performed 
ne  conscious  agent,  who  em- 
lither  mechanical  means,  ur  the 

exercise    of  power:   a    bird 
its  nest ;    man  makes  various 

by  the  exercise  of  his  under- 
le  and  his  limbs ;  the  Almighty 

nas  made  every  thing  by  his 

Tlie  process  of  forming  does 

rays  require  u  conscious  agent; 

are  likewise  formed  of  them- 

;  or  they  are   formed   by    the 

operations  ot  other  bodies ; 
I  lead,  when  thrown  into  water, 
orm  itself  into  various  little 
;  hard  substances  are  formed 
human  body  which  give  rise  to 
ease  termed  the  gravel.  What 
Iticed  is  oftener  produced  by  the 
B  of  nature,  than  by  apy  ex- 
design;  the  earth  produces  all 
of  vegetables  from  seed ;  ani- 
by  a  similar  process,  produce 
oung.  Create^  in  this  natural 
of  the  tenn,  is  employed  as 
It  of  an  intelligent  being,  and 
f  the  Supreme  UeiHfj^  only  ;  it  is 
t  of  making  by  a  aim  pic  etTort 
cr,  without  the  use  of  materials, 
thout  any  process. 
y  are  all  employed  in  the  moral 
and  with  a  simihir  distinction : 
is  indefinite ;  we  may  make 
I  that  is  difficult  or  easy,  simple 
nplex;  we  may  make  a  letter, 
Ke  a  poem ;    we  may  make  a 


word,  or  make  a  sentence.  To  fofm 
is  the  work  either  of  intellieence,  or 
of  circumstances  :  education  has  much 
to  do  in  forming  the  habits,  but  na- 
ture has  more  to  do  in  forming  the 
disposition  and  the  mind  altogether ; 
sentiments  are  frequently  formed  by 
young  people  before  they  have  suffi- 
cient maturity  of  thought  and  know- 
ledge to  justify  them  in  coming  to 
any  decision.  To  produce  is  the^ect 
of  great  mental  exertion  ;  or  it  is  the 
natural  operation  of  things :  no  in- 
dustry could  ever  produce  a  poem  or 
a  work  of  the  imagination :  but  a  his- 
tory or  a  work  of  science  may  be 
produced  by  the  force  of  mere  labor. 
All  things,  both  in  the  moral  and 
intellectual  world,  are  linked  together 
upon  the  simple  principle  of  cause 
and  effect,  by  which  one  thing  is  the 
producer,  and  the  other  the  thing 
produced :  quarrels  produce  hatred, 
and  kindness  produces  love;  as  heat 
produces  inflammation  and  fever,  or 
disease  proc^ttcei  death.  Since  genius 
is  a  spark  of  the  Divine  power  that 
acts  by  its  own  independent  agency, 
the  property  of  creation  has  been  figu- 
ratively ascribed  to  it:  the  creative 
power  of  the  human  mind  is  a  faint 
emblem  of  that  power  which  brought 
every  thing  into  existence  out  of  no- 
thing. 

In  every  tmtj  thote  eonceNloaB  vhlrh  he 
(Chulcs  I.)  thought  be  could  not  maintain ;  be 
never  coald  bj  aoy  motiTe  or  penmskm  be  iu- 
doced  (o  nuUke,  HmiEa 

Honwr^  and  Virj^l^  beroe«  dorotyorm  a  rrao- 
totion  witboBt  the  condecC  and  direction  of  lonw 
deity.  Addmow. 

A  avpeneteral  eflpct  Is  that  which  i«  abore 
any  natiuml  power,  that  ve  know  of,  to  prixfuce. 

ToLOTtom 

A  vondroan  hieroglyphic  robe  she  wore. 

In  whicb  all  colonm  and  all  tvitrn  were. 

That  nat«re  or  that  fancy  can  create,   Cowutr. 

TO  MAKE  KNOWN,  v.  To  inform, 
MALADY,  V.  Disorder', 

MALEDICTION,  CURSE, 

IMPRECATION,    EXECRATION, 

ANATHEMA. 

MALEDICTION,  from  male  and 
dicOf  signifies  a  saying  ill,  that  is,  de- 
claring an  evil  wish  ngainst  a  person. 

CURSE,  in  Saxon  kursian,  comas 
in    all    probability  from   the  Greek 

S  u  ' 
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MALEVOLENT. 


Mvft  to  sanction  or  rntifjTy  sienifying 
a  bad  wish  declared  upon  oatn,  or  in 
a  solemn  manner. 

IMPRECATION,  from  mi  and 
precOf  signifieB  a  praying  down  evil 
upon  a  person. 

EXFX;RATI0N,  from  the  Latin 
tjtecror,  thai  is,  ^  sacris  exchidertj 
signifies  the  same  as  to  excommani- 
Gate,  with  every  form  of  suleron  int- 
prteaiion. 

ANATHEMA,  in  Greek  a»«§i^<«, 
signifies  a  setting  out,  that  is,  a  put- 
ting out  of  a  religious  community  as  a 
penance. 

The  malediction  is  the  most  indefi- 
nite and  genend  term,  signifying  sim- 
ply the  declamtion  of  evil ;  curse  is 
a  solemn  denunciation  of  evil:  the 
former  is  om ployed  mostly  by  men  ; 
the  latter  by  Gud  or  man :  the  rest 
.are  species  of  the  curse  pronounced 
only  by  man.  The  malediction  is 
caused  by  simple  anger ;  the  cur$e  is 
cx:casioned  by  some  f>riev(>us  oflfencc  : 
men,  in  the  heat  of  their  passion,  will 
utter  maiedictiont  against  any  object 
that  oflends  them ;  God  pronounced  a 
curte  upon  Adam,  and  all  his  poste- 
rity, after  the  fall. 

The  curte  differs  in  the  degree  of 
evil  pronounced  or   wished;  the  im- 
precation and  execration  always  imply 
some  positive  great  evil,  and,  in  fact, 
as  much  evil  as  can  be  conceived   by 
•man  in  his  anger;  the  anathema  re- 
spects the  evil   which  is  pronounced 
according  to  the  cauou  law,  by  which 
a  man  is  not   only   put  out  of  the 
church,  but  held   up  as   an  object  of 
offence.    The  malediction  is  altogether 
an  unallowed  expression  of  private  re- 
.sentment ;  the  cumc  was  admitted,  in 
some  cases,   according  to  the  Mosaic 
law;  and  that,  as  well  as  the  ana- 
tkemoy  at  one  time  formed  a  part  of 
the  ecclesia«tical    discipline   of    the 
Christian   church ;    the    imprecation 
formed  a  part  of  the  heathenish  cere- 
mony of  religion ;  bat  the  execration 
is  always  the  infurnml  expression  of 
the  most  violent  personal  anger. 

With  manjf  praim  of  bbi  fpod  play,  and 
awny  watedictiont  on  tii«  power  of  chance,  be 
t9ak  op  the  card*  and  tinew  them  lo  the  dn*. 

MAcnmsiE. 

BttC  know,  that  ere  yov  promUM  walli  jou 


TbM  eltber  hunt  tlieir  tmqincmUmi»iMi 


I  have  wea  fa  Bedlam  a  maa  AM  hi 
ap  bb  lacv  in  a  poalMe  ef  adotalha  ti 
heavrn  to  utter  exterattmms  aad  blaifhw 

I 

The  bare  gnt/xthtmai  €€  the  church  I 
•0  many  bmtajulmtntk  apon  the  ohtfiai 
•dteaatkal. 

MALEFACTOR,  V.  OimMi 

MALEVOLENT,  MALICIOO 
MALIGNANT. 

These  words  have  all  thord 
tion  from  malut  bad  ;  that  is,  M 
VOJ^ENT,  wishing  ill ;  MAUC 
{v.  Malice),  having  an  evil  dispo 
and  MAUGNANT,  having  i 
tendency. 

Malevolence  has  a  deep  root 

heart,  and  is    a  settled  part 

character ;  we  denominate  the 

malevolent^  to   desif^ate   the 

tem^ier  of   his    mind:    maUek 

may   be  applied  as  an  epithet ' 

ticular  parts  of  a  man^s  chua 

conduct;  ont)  may   have  a  m 

m  or  pleasure  in  seeing  tbedis 

of^  another :  malignity  is  not  em 

to  characterize  the  person,  b 

thine; ;    the  malignity  of  a  de 

estimated  by  the  degree  of  n 

which    was    intended    to    be 

Whenever  malevolence  has  tak 

session  of  the  heart,  all  the  t 

of  ^odwill  are  dried  up;  a  sti 

evil  runs   through    the  whole 

and  contaminates  every  moral  j 

the  being  who  is  under  such 

happy  influence    neither   thin 

does  any  thing  but  what  is  c 

nmlicimts  disposition  is  that  bi 

malevolence   which   is  the  nei 

in  the  blackness  uf  its  char» 

differs,  however,  in  this,   thai 

will,  in  general,  lie  dormant, 

is  provoked  ;    but   malevolent 

active  and  unceasing  in  its  op 

for  mischief,  as  its  opposite, 

leuce,  is  in  wishing  and  doing  | 

Maliciotis  and  malignant  ai 

applied  to  things  ;  but  the  form 

plied  to  those  which  are  of  a  j 

nature,  the  latter  to  objects  pc 

animate  :  a  story  or  tale  is  ten 

liciousy  which  emanated  from  a 

OU8  disposition ;  a  star  is  tern 

lignanf,  which   is  supposed  ic 

Wd  v)v:  malignant  influence. 


MAUCE. 


MANNERS. 


6B9 


rfen  known  vei\  lasting  malttoUnct 
unlucky  censures*  Jounson. 

the  earnest  of  malleima  Fate 
woe,  was  uerer  meant  a  gooi!. 

SOUIHRAN. 

n^ns,  a  drenry  twillslit  round, 
)g  ni|^t  and  day  maUgnant  niiji*d. 

Thomson. 

.ICE,  RANCOR,  SPITE^ 
GRUDGE,  PIQUE. 

[CE,  in  Latin  malitia,  from 
id,  signifies  the  very  essence 
ss  lying  in  the  heart ;  RAN- 
.  Haired)  is  only  continued 
the  former  requires  no  extef'- 
!  to  provoke  it, it  is  inherent  in 
1 ;  the  latter  roust  be  caused 
personal  offence.  Malice  is 
the  love  of  evil  for  evil's 
1  is,  therefore,  confined  to  no 
or  quality  of  objects,  nnd 
>y  no  circumstance;  rancor, 
pends  upon  external  objects 
istencc,  so  it  is  confined  to 
lects  only  as  are  hable  to 
ispleasure  or  anger :  malice 
el  a  man  to  do  mischief  to 
iO  have  not  injured  him,  and 
ftps  strangers  to  him ;  rancor 
)ist  only  between  those  who 
,  sufficient  connection  to  be  at 

s 

£,  (roro  spity  the  sharp  instru- 
th  which  one  pierces  bodies, 
a  petty  kind  of  malice^  or 
on  to  ofteiid  another  in  triflint; 
;  it  may  be  in  the  temper  of 
on,  or  it  may  Iiave  its  source 
external  provocation :  chil- 
Mi  show  their    ipite  to  each 

DGE,  connected  with  griim- 
grotof,  and  PIQUE,  from 
noting  the  prick  of  a  pointed 
nt,  are  employed  At  that 
ir  state  of  rancorous  or  spile^ 
ng    which    is  occasioned    by 

offences  :  the  grudge  is  that 
as  long  existed  ;  the  pique  is 
ch  is  of  recent  date :  a  per- 
lid  to  owe  another  a  grudge 
ig  done  him  a  disservice ;  or 
id  to   have  a   pique  towards 

who  has  shown  him  an  af- 


Ke  has  hither  broni^t  the  name 
Mlec,  not  unkaown  lo  fane, 
M  from  IkevM/tfof  of  tke Uoict. 

DaTiWi. 


Party  ipirtt  Q\l$  a  aalloa  wUh  spleen  and  nui- 
cour.  Aomaov. 

Can  heav'oly  minds  sueb  high  resentment  tbov. 
Or  exercise  their  npite  in  human  woe.    Dtnanu 

The  god  of  wft,  to  show  hh  grudge, 

ClapM  ann*  ears  upon  the  juftge.  Swirr. 

You  may  be  inre  the  ladtea  are  not  wanttaf  , 
on  their  iMe,  In  ckerlaiiinf:  and  knpreviaf  theM 
important  ptquet,  which  divide  the  town  almoit 
Into  as  many  parties  as  there  are  f^miliea. 

Laot  M.  W.  MonriOTi. 

MALICIOUS,  V.  Malevolent. 
MALIGNANT,  V.  MotevoUnt. 
TO  MANAGE,  V.  To  conccrt. 

TO  MANAGE,  V.  To  COnduct, 
MANAGEMENT,  V.  Cote. 
MANAGEMENT,  V.  EoOTIOmy. 

MANFUL,  v»  Manly. 

TO  MANGLE,  V.  To  mutUate. 

MANIA,  V.  Derangement. 

MANirBST,  V.  Apparent. 

TO  MANIFEST,  V.  To  cUscover. 

TO  MANIFEST,  V.  To  pTOVe. 

MANLY,  MANFUL. 

MANLY,  or  like  a  man,  is  opposed 
to  juvenile,  and  of  course  applied  only 
to  youths ;  but  MANFUL,  or  full  of 
manliood,  is  opposed  to  eiTcminate, 
and  is  applicable  more  properly  to 
grown  persons :  a  premature  manHnett 
in  young  persons  is  hardly  less  un- 
seemly than  a  want  of  fhanfulnets  in 
one  who  is  called  upon  to  display  hit 
courage. 

I  love  a  manlif  freedom  aa  mnch  ai  any  of 
the  hand  of  caableren  of  kinga.  Bvnn. 

1  opposed  his  whim  manfuUy,  which  I  tbtek 
yoa  wUI  approve  of.  CuuHRLaMD. 

MANNER,  V.  Air. 
MANNER,  V.  Custom. 

MANNER,  V.  Way. 

&TANNERS,  MORALS. 

MANNERS  {v.  Air,  manner)  re- 
spect the  minor  forms  of  acting  with 
others  and  towards  others ;  MOKiNXS 
include  the  important  duties  of  life : 
manners  hare,  therefore,  been  deno- 
minated minor  morals.  By  an  atten- 
tion to  good  manners  we  render  our- 
selves good  companions ;  by  an  ob- 
servance of  good  mortits  jure  bocQipa 
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assist  the  memory;  but  the  figure  of 
the  cross,  when  employed  in  reference 
to  the  cross  of  our  Saviour,  is  a  tigfij 
inasmuch  as  it  conveys  a  distinct  idea 
of  something  else  to   the   mind ;    so 
likewise  little  strokes  over  letters,  or 
even  letters  themselves,  may  merely 
be  markSf  while  ihcy  only  point  out  a 
difTerence  between  this  or  that  letter, 
this  or  that  object;   but  this   same 
stroke  becomes  a  sign,  if,  as  in  the 
first    declension    of  Latin    nouns    it 
points  out  the  ablative  case,  it  is  a 
tign  of  the  ablative  case  ;  and  a  single 
letter  affixed  to  different  parcels  is 
merely  a  mark  so  long  as  it  simply 
serves    this  purpose ;    but  the    same 
letter,  suppose  it  were  a  word,  is  a 
sign  when  it  is  used  as  a  sign.    It  is^ 
moreover,  clear  from  the  above,  that 
there  are  many  objects  which  serve  as 
tnarkty  which  are  never  signs;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  although  signs  are 
mostly  composed,  yet  there  are  two 
sorts  of  signs  which  have  nothing  to 
do   with  the  rmirk ;    namely,    those 
which  we  obtain  by  any  other  sense 
than  that  of  sight;  or  those  which  are 
ouly    figures    m    the    mihd.     When 
words  are  spoken,  and  not  written, 
they  are  signs  and  not  marks ;  and 
in  like  manner  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
when  made  on  the  forehead  of  children 
in  baptism,  is  a  sign,  but  not  a  murk. 
This  illustration  of  these  two  words,  in 
their  strict  and  proper    sense,    will 
serve  to  explain  them  in  their  ex- 
tended and   metaphorical  seuse.    A 
mark  stands  for  nothing  but  what  is 
visible ;  the  sign  stands  for  that  only 
which  is  real.     A  star  on  the  breast 
of  an  officer  or  nobleman  is  a  mark  of 
distinction  or  honor,  because  it  dis-  ' 
tineuishes  one  person  from  another, 
and  in  a  way  that  is  apt  to   reflect 
honor  ;  but  it  is  nut  a  sign  of  honor, 
because  it  is  not  the  indubitable  test 
of  a  man's  honourable  feelings,  since 
it  may  be  conferred  by  favor  or  by 
mistake,  or   from   some   partial  cir- 
cumstance. 

The  mark  and  sign  may  both  stand 
for  the  appearances  of  things,  and  in 
that  case,  the  fonner  shows  the  cause 
by  the  effect,  the  latter  the  conse- 
quent by  the  antecedent.  When  a 
thing  is  «*aid  to  bear  the  marks  of 
violence,  tVwi  cvvw^^  of  the  mark  is 
judged  of  \>^  x\\e  marV.  \\.s^^'v  ^^ 


when  we  say  that  a  Soaring  sky  is  t 
t^fii  of  rain,  the  future  or  ooaseqiMtt 
eirent  is  jadefd  of  b?  the  praMot  •»• 
petmnce.  .S>  like^»e  ^^H^^Z 
the  marks  of  a  person'^  foot  thtt  «mm 
one  has  been  walking  tbeie:  wkoi 
manners  meet  wirli  birds  at  tm,  chij 
consider  them  as  a  tigm  thatJiHiii 
near  at  hand. 

It  is  here  worthy  of  obsemtioo, 
however,  that  the  mark  is  ODiv  Ofsd 
fttr  that  which  mav  be  seen,  Uk  tIttC 
the  sign  may  serve  to  direct  eor  ooa- 
closious,  e\''en  in  that  which  ajfectttkt 
heating,  feehng,  smell,  or  taste;  tka 
hoarseness  is  a  sign  that  the  penM  !■ 
a  cold;  theefllects  which  it  prodecescs 
the  head  of  the  p:ttient  are  to  hi»> 
self  sensitJe  signs  that  he  labors  mitt 
such  an  affection.  The  smell  of  in 
is  a  sign  that  some  place  is  oa  fat : 
one  of -the  two  travellers  in  LaMotM 
fable,  considered  the  taste  of  the  win 
as  a  sign  that  there  must  he  kitk« 
in  the  bottle,  and  the  other  dntdwi 
must  be  iron  ;  and  it  proved  tbattkv 
were  both  right,  for  a  little  key  «<■ 
a  bit  of  leather  tied  to  it  was  tei 
at  the  bottom. 

In  this  sense  of  the  words  thej  m 
applied  to  mora)  objects,  with  pi^ 
cisely  the  same  distinction  :  the  mtrk 
illustrates  the  spring  of  the  acdos; 
the  sign  shows  the  state  of  the  nmi 
or  sentiments:  it  is  a  mark  of  (bih 
or  weakness  in  a  man  to  yield  hinnal 
implicitly  to  the  guidance  of  an  in- 
terested friend ;  tears  are  not  alwin 
a  sign  of  repentance. 

JNote  is  rather  a  sign  than  a  sMri; 
but  it  is  properly  the  tign  wliicli  ooa* 
sists  of  marks,  as  a  note  of  admin- 
tion  (!),  and  likewise  a  noie  vkick 
consists  of  many  letters  and  words. 

Symptom  is  rather  a  mark  than  a 
si^n  ;  it  explains  the  cause  or  on^is 
of  complaints,  by  the  appearances 
they  assume,  and  is  emplored  as  a 
tecdnical  term  only  in  the  scienoedf 
medicine  :  as  a  foaming  at  the  oioalkf 
and  an  abhorrence  of  drink,  are  VfSf' 
toms  of  canine  madness  ;  motion  tm 
respiration  are  signs  of  life;  but  it 
may  likewise  be  used  fignratirelj  itt 
application  to  moral  objects. 

Token  is  a  species  of  mark  io  tbe 
moral  sense,  indication  a  species  of 
sign  :  the  mark  shows  what  is,  tbe 
\qVaiv  vtTH^<!»  t^  keep  in  mind  frhat  has 
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a  gift  to  a  friend  is  a  mark  of 
iffidction  and  esteem :  if  it  be 
lent  in  its  nature  it  becomes  a 

friends  who  are  in  close  inter- 
have  perpetual  opportunities  of 
g  each  other  marks  of  their  re- 
7  reciprocal  acts  of  courtesy 
[idDess ;  when  they  separate  fur 
igth  of  time  they  commonly  leave 
oken  of  their  tender  sentiments 
1  other's  hands,  as  a  pledge  of 
hall  be,  as  well  as  an  evidence 
It  has  been. 

ly  as  it  respects  indicatioriy  is 
1  abstract  and  general  propo* 
:  indication  itself  is   only  em- 

for  some  particular  individual 
d  to;  it  bespeaks  the  act  of  the 
is:  but  the  iign  is  only  the  face 
earance  of  the  thing.  When  a 
loes  not  live  consistently  with 
jfession  which  he  holds,  it  is  a 
;hat  his  religion  is   built  on  a 

foundation  ;  parents  are  grati- 
rben  they  observe  the  slightest 
tiofut  of  genius  or  goodness  in 
ihildren. 

cmnoaial  laws  of  M«Mefl  were  (be  ntarkt 
igoiih  the  people  of  God  from  the  Geo- 

Bacoh. 

I  tbe  figiMt  inch  prophets  are  the  skies. 

Dkydbii. 

sacriot;  oF  the  klu|rs  or  France  (as 
njt)  U  tbe  ttgn  of  their  soverel^ 
od.  Tkkplr. 

faU  of  Ibe  French  monarchy  was  ftr 
!in(  preculed  hj  aujr  exterior  $ytnpiOfn§ 
Mb  Boau. 

fiMBOOs  butUfeasts  an*  an  evkleat  t^ken 
Qolxotism  and   romantic   taste  of  tb« 

ds.  SOMEftTILLK. 

oectaio  VirKirs  parents  gate  him  a  (ood 
M,  to  which  thej  were  incliut^  bj  the 
UUeaiioHM  be  gave  of  a  sweet  dispositioQ 
MllflBt  wit.  WALnu 

ABK,   TRACK,    VB5TIGE, 

FOOTSTEP,   TRACK. 

B  word  MARK  has  already  been 
lered  at  large  in  the  preceding 
;,  but  it  will  admit  of  farther 
ation  when  taken  in  the  sense  of 
which  is  visible,  and  serves  to 

tl)e  existing  state  of  things; 
ark  is  hero  as  before,  the  most 
il  and    unqualified   term;    the 

terms  varying  in   the  circum- 
3S  or  manner  of  the  mark, 
ACE,  in  Italian  IrecciGf  Greek 
>  to  run,  and  Hebrew  darek  way, 
les  any  continued  mark. 


VESTIGE,  in  Latin  vestigium,  not 
improbably  contracted  from  pedis  and 
stibium  or  stigwut,  firom  r*^*'  to  im- 
pnnt,  signifies  a  print  of  tbe  foot. 

FOOTSTEP  is  taken  for  tbe  plaot 
in  which  the  foot  has  stepped,  or  the 
mark  made  by  that  stc^. 

TRACK,  derived  from  the  same  as 
trace,  signifies  the  way  run,  or  the 
mark  prtMuced  by  that  running. 

The  mark  is  said  of  a  fresh  and  on* 
interrupted  line ;  the  trace  is  said  of 
that   which    is   broken    by   time:  a 
carriage  in  driving  along   the   sand 
leaves  marks  of  the  wheels,   bat  in 
a  short  time  all  traces  of  its  having 
been  there  will  be  lost;  the  mark  is 
produced  by  the  action  of  bodies  on 
one  another  in  every  possible  form ; 
the  spilling  of  a  liquid  may  leave  a 
mark  on   tbe  floor;   the  blow  of  a 
stick  leaves  a  mark  on  the  body ;  but 
the  trace  is  a  mark  produced  only  br 
bodies  making  a  progress  or  prot^eeo- 
ing  in  a  continued  course:   the  ship 
that  cuts   the   waves,   and  the  bird 
that  cuts  the  air,  leaves  no  traces  of 
their  course  behind ;    so  men  pass 
their  lives,  and  after  death  leave  no 
traces  that  they  ever  were.    They  are 
both  applied  to  moral  objects,   but 
the  maric  is   produced  by  objects  of 
inferior  importance ;  it  excites  a  mo-> 
mentary  observation,   but  does  not 
carry  us  back  to  the  past ;  its  cause 
is  either  too  obvious  or  too  minute  to 
awaken  attention:   a  trace  is  gene- 
rally a  mark  of  something  which  we 
may  wish  to  see.    Marks  of  haste 
and  imbecility  in  a  common  writer 
excite    no   surprise,    and    call  forth 
iK>  observation :    in  a  writer  of  long 
standing  celebrity,  we  look  for  ^racsf 
of  his  former  genius. 

The  vestige  is  a  species  of  the 
mark  caused  literally  by  the  foot  of 
man,  and  consequently  applied  Co 
such  places  as  have  been  mhabited, 
where  the  active  industry  of  man  has 
left  visible  marks;  it  is  a  species  of 
trace,  inasmuch  as  it  carries  us  back 
to  that  which  was,  but  is  not  at  pre- 
sent. We  discover  by  marks  that 
things  have  been ;  we  discover  by 
traces  and  vestiges  what  they  have 
been :  a  hostile  army  always  leaves 
sufficiently  evident  marks  of  its  ha- 
ving passed  through  a  country; 
tbeire  are  traces  of  we  Eoman  roMs 
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still  visible  in  London  and  different 
parts  of  England :  Rome  contains 
many  vestiges  of  its  fonner  greatness. 

Mineralogists  assert  that  there  are 
many  marks  of  a  universal  deluge 
discoverable  in  the  fossils  and  strata 
of  the  earth ;  philological  inquirers 
imagine  that  there  are  traces  in  the 
existiiii;  languages  of  the  world  suf- 
ficient to  ascertain  the  progress  by 
ivhich  the  earth  became  populated 
after  the  deluge;  the  pyramids  are 
vestiges  of  antiquity  which  raise  our 
ideas  of  human  greatness  beyond  any 
thing  which  the  modern  state  of  the 
arts  can  present.  Vestigey  like  the  two 
former,  may  be  applied  to  moral  as 
well  as  natural  objects  with  the  same 
line  of  distinction.  A  person  betrays 
marks  of  levity  in  his  conduct. 
Wherever  we  discover  traces  of  the 
same  customs  or  practices  in  one 
country  which  arc  prevalent  in  an- 
other, we  suppose  those  countries  to 
have  had  an  intercourse  or  connexion 
of  some  kind  with  one  another  at  a 
certain  remote  period.  The  law  which 
allows  men  in  En<;land  to  sell  their 
wives  is  a  vestige  of  barbarism. 

Footstep  and  track  arc  sometimes 
employed  as  a  mark,  but  oftener  as  a 
road  or  course :  when  we  talk  of  fol- 
lowing the  footsteps  of  another,  it 
may  signify  either  to  follow  the  marks 
of  his  footsteps  as  a  guide  for  the 
course  we  should  take,  or  to  walk  in 
the  very  same  steps  as  he  has  done : 
the  former  is  the  act  of  one  who  is  in 
pursuit  of  another ;  the  latter  is  the 
act  of  him  who  follows  in  a  train. 
Footsteps  is  employed  only  for  the  steps 
of  an  individual :  the  track  is  made 
by  the  steps  of  many ;  it  is  the  line 
which  hus  been  beaten  out  or  made 
by  stamping  :  the  footstep  can  be  em- 
ployed only  for  men  or  brutes ;  but  the 
track  is  applied  to  inanimate  objects, 
OS  the  wheel  of  a  carriage.  When 
Cacus  took  away  the  oxen  of  lier- 
cules  he  dragged  them  backward  that 
they  might  not  be  traced  by  their  foot- 
steps :  a  track  of  blood  from  the 
body  of  a  murdered  man  may  some- 
times lead  to  the  detection  of  the 
murderer. 

In  the  metaphorical  application  they 
do  not  signify  a  mark,  but  a  course  of 
conduct ;    the   former  respects  one's 


die  latter  one's  medumical  and  baU- 
toal  manner  of  acting :  the  fbrowr 
is  the  consequence  of  having  the  same 
principles;  the  latter  proceeds  fiom 
imitation  or  constant  repetitioD. 

A  good  son  will  walk  in  the^so^ 
sfeps  of  a  good  father.  In  the  ma- 
nagement of  business  it  is  rarely  wise 
in  a  young  man  to  leaye  the  trtek 
which  has  been  marked  out  for  lam 
by  his  superiors  in  age  and  expeneDce. 

IliaveMTvallla 
la  this  old  boAy  ;  >et  tho  mmrkt  lOMbi 
(tf  nuDj  vooiuIb.  Oivat. 

The  gxeatot  faron  to  aa  vagntaAil  va  M 
bat  like  the  molioB  of  a  ship  apMM  Ifce  wm; 
tbej  leave  ao  f  race,  no  tisn  bdUad  Ihsk 


Both  Britain  and  freland  had  tCBpIn  ftr  M 
wonblp  of  the  gods,  the  zatigu  of  ^U  ve 
■ow  remaining.  Piunb 

Vlrtae  alone  ennoble*  hnman  kind. 

And  poverihoiild  oo  her  ^kotitomJmimpwM, 

Wi 
ThoBch  all  teeov  loct  *iii  IfliptoQe  to  dapri 
The  trackM  of  ProvideMe  Uke  dtcn  vM. 


MARK,    BADGE,   STIGMA. 

MARK  (9.  Mark^  prink)  is  sdll 
the  genera],  and  the  two  othen  ipe- 
ciiic  terms;  they  are  employed  ibr 
whatever  externally  serves  to  chanc- 
terizc  persons,  or  betoken  any  piit 
either  of  his  character  or  his  cucom* 
stances  :  the  mark  is  employed  dther 
in  a  good,  bad,  or  indiftereot  seow; 
BADGE  in  an  inditferent ;  STIGMA 
in  a  bad  sense  :  a  tiling  may  either  be 
a  mark  of  honor,  of  disgrace,  or  of 
simple  distinction :  a  badge  is  a  mvk 
simply  of  distinction  ;  the  stigma  is  a 
mark  of  disgrace.  The  mark  is  con- 
ferred upon  a  person  for  his  merits, 
as  medals,  stars,  and  ribbands  an 
bestowed  by  princes  upon  meritoriooi 
officers  and  soldiers ;  or  the  mark 
attaches  to  a  person,  or  is  affixed  to 
him,  in  consequence  of  bis  demerits; 
as  a  low  situation  in  his  class  is  i 
mark  of  disgrace  to  a  scholar;  era 
fool's  cap  is  a  mark  of  ignominy  affixed 
to  idlers  and  dances ;  or  a  brand  in 
the  forehead  is  a  mark  of  ignoiaiiy 
for  criminals  :  the  badge  is  voloih 
tarily  assumed  by  one's  self  acoordiai: 
to  established  custom;  it  consists ci 
dress  bv  which  the  otfice,  station,  tad 
even  religion  of  a  particular  coininuDity 
is  distinguished :  as  the  gown  and  wi; 
is  the  badgt  of  gjmtlemen  in  the  Uw  i 
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the  gown  and  surplice  that  of  clerical 
men;  the  uniform  of  charity  chil- 
-dren  is  the  badge  of  their  condition ; 
the  peculiar  habit  of  the  Quakers  and 
Metnodists  is  the  badge  of  their  reli- 
gion :  the  stigma  consists  not  so 
much  in  what  is  openly  imposed  upon 
a  person  as  what  falls  upon  him  in  the 
judgement  of  others ;  it  is  the  black 
mark  which  is  set  upon  a  person  by 
the  public,  and  is  consequently  the 
strongest  of  all  marks,  which  every 
one  most  dreads,  and  every  good  man 
seeks  least  to  observe.  A  simple 
snorA;  may  sometimes  be  such  only  in 
our  own  imagination ;  as  when  one 
fimcies  that  dress  is  a  mark  of  superi- 
ority, or  the  contrary ;  that  the  cour^ 
testes  which  we  receive  from  a  supe- 
•rior  are  marks  of  his  personal  es- 
teem and  ree^ard :  but  the  stigma  is 
not  what  an  individual  imagines  for 
liimself,  but  what  is  conceived  towards 
bim  by  others ;  the  office  of  a  spy  and 
informer  is  so  odious,  that  every  mau 
of  honest  feeling  holds  the  very  name 
to  be  a  stigma :  although  the  stigma 
is  in  general  the  consequence  of  a 
man's  real  unworthiness,  yet  it  is 
possible  for  particular  prejudices  and 
niline  passions  to  make  that  a  stigma 
which  is  not  so  deservedly  ;  as  in  the 
case  of  men's  religious  profession,  in- 
asmuch as  it  is  not  accompanieil  with 
any  moral  depravity;  it  is  mostly 
anjust  to  attach  a  stigma  to  a  whole 
body  of  men  for  their  speculative 
views. 

Id  tbCM  revolutionary  meet<n|[*  ereiy  conotel. 
Id  jproportion  u  It  is  daring:  and  violent  and  per- 
idlou,  k  taken  for  the  mark  of  raperior  gnilu. 

BlBKB. 

The  people  of  Enirland  look  upon  beivditary 
Nceealon  as  aiecuritjr  for  tbelr  liberty,  not  ai  a 
§mdg€  of  tervftade.  Bdbxs. 

Tbe  cross  wblch  our  Savioor*!  enemies  tboof  bt 
to  §HgmaHte  bim  with  infamy,  became  tbe 
of  his  renown.  Blauu 


MARK,    BUTT. 

After  all  that  has  been  said  upon 
the  word  MARK  (r.  Mark,  print), 
it  has  this  additional  meaning  in  com- 
mon with  the  word  BUTT,  that^it  im- 
Elies  an  object  aimed  at :  the  mark  is 
Dwever  literallv  a  mark  that  is  said 
to  be  shot  at  by  the  marksman  with  a 
gim  or  a  bow ;  or  it  is  metaphorically 
employed  tor  the  man  who  by  his  pe- 
culiar characteristics  makes  himself 


the  object  of  notice ;  he  is  the  mark 
at  which  every  one*s  looks  and  thoughts 
are  directed:  the  butt,  from  the 
French  bout  the  end,  is  a  species  of 
mark  in  this  metaphorical  sense ;  but 
the  former  only  calls  forth  general 
observation,  the  latter  provokes 
the  laughter  and  jokes  of  every  one. 
Whoever  renders  himself  conspicuous 
by  his  eccentricities  either  in  his 
opinions  or  his  actions,  must  not 
complain  if  he  become  a  mark  for  the 
derision  of  the  public  :  it  is  a  man's 
misfortune  rather  than  his  fault  if  he 
become  the  butt  of  a  company  who 
are  rude  and  unfeeling  enougti  to  draw 
their  pleasures  fn)m  another's  pain. 

A  flntterin;  dove  apon  the  top  they  tie, 
Tbe  living  mark  at  which  their  arrows  fly. 

D&TMir. 

I  roertn  thone  honest  gentlemen  Chat  are  pelted 

by  men,  women,  and  children,  by  fHends  aad 

foes,  aad  in  a  word  stand  as  kuUn  in  coovenaihNk 

AoMsoir. 

TO   MARK,   NOTE,   NOTICE. 

MARK  is  here  taken  in  the  intel- 
lectual sense,  fixing  as  it  were  a  nark 
(v.  Mark)  upon  a  thing  so  as  to  keep 
it  in  mind,  which  is  in  iact  to  fis  one^ 
attention  upon  it  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  be  able  to  distinguish  it  by  its  charac- 
teristic qualities  :  to  mark  is  therefore 
altogether  an  intellectual  act:  to  NOTE 
has  the  same  end  as  that  of  marking  ; 
namely,  to  aid  the  memory,  but  one 
notes  a  thing  by  making  a  written  note 
of  it ;  this  is  therefore  a  mechanical 
act :  to  NOTICE,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  a  sensible  operation,  from  notitia 
knowledge,  signifies  to  bring  to  one's 
knowledge,  perception  or  understandine 
by  the  use  of  our  senses.  We  mark 
and  note  that  which  particularly  in- 
terests us :  the  former  is  that  which 
serves  a  present  purpose ;  noftce  to  that 
which  may  be  of  use  in  future.  The 
impatient  lover  marks  the  hours  until 
the  time  arrives  for  meeting  his  mis- 
tress :  travellers  note  whatever  strikes 
them  of  importance  to  be  remembered 
when  they  return  home:  to  notice 
may  serve  either  for  the  present  or  the 
future  ;  we  may  notice  things  merely 
by  way  of  amusement ;  as  a  child  will 
notice  the  actions  of  animals,  or  we 
may  notice  a  thing  for  the  sake  of 
bearing  it  in  mind,  as  a  person  notices 
a  particular  road  when  he  wishes  te 
return. 
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MARRIAGE. 


MARTIAL. 


Maiy  «<M>  w^mrk  wkh  weh  •et.umtt  iW 
•oarw  of  lime  appear  to  ba%e  little  wii»iMllty  of 
the  decline  of  life.  Juiiksum. 

O  tremch*rous  coucience!  while  ihe  aeems  te 

•Icep, 
UmHoiedy  noCrteach  roomrat  oiInpplyM- 

Yovao. 

An  Enffiykamxi^  notice  of  the  wntlm'  Is  tht 
Btttaral  cooiieqiieaee  of  changeable  vklm  aad 

Joumow. 


TO   MARK,   v.  To  show. 

BffARRIAGB,   WEDDING, 
NUPTIALS. 

MARRI AG  £y  from  to  many,  denotes 
the  act  oi marrying;  WEDDING 
and  NUPTIALS  denote  the  cereinony 
of  being  married.  To  marry y  in 
French  marrier,  and  Latin  marito  to 
be  joined  to  a  male;  hence  marriage 
comprehends  the  act  of  choosing  and 
being  legally  bound  to  a  man  or  a 
woman  ;  wedding,  from  teed,  and  the 
Teutonic  wetten  to  promise  or  betroth, 
implies  tlie  ceremony  of  marrying, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  binding  upon  the 
parties.  Nuptials  comes  from  the 
Latin  nubo  to  veil,  because  the  Roman 
ladies  were  veiled  at  the  time  of  mar- 
riage :  hence  it  has  been  put  for  the 
whole  ceremony  itself.  Marriage  is 
an  institution  which,  by  those  who 
have  been  blessed  with  the  light  of 
Divine  Revelation,  has  always  been 
considered  as  sacred :  with  some 
persons,  pnrticidarly  among  the  lower 
orders  of  society,  the  day  of  their 
wedding  is  converted  into  a  day  of 
riot  and  intemperance :  among  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  England  it  is  a 
practice  for  them  to  have  their  nup- 
tiaU  solemnized  by  a  priest  of  their 
Own  persua^aion  as  well  as  by  the  Pro- 
testant Clergyman. 

O  fatal  maiU !  thj  marriage  b  endowM 
With  Phrygian,  Lallan,  and  Rutnliaa  blood. 

Dryorh. 
Afk  anj  one  how  he  baa  been  eanplojrfd  to- 
daj  I  he  will  tell  yoit.  perhapR,  1  have  Iwen  at  the 
cciwrnmy  «r  takiair  the  maaljrobe:  tfilsfrlnd 
iBf  itcd  aae  to  a  weiiding ;  that  detiied  me  to 
attend  the  bearing  of  his  cause. 

'  Melmoth*5  Letters  of  Puny. 

Fir*d  with  difldaia  for  Turnu*  ditpoastwM, 
Aid  the  new  nuptials  of  tbeTroj.in  fOAt. 

DRTDKMi 

MARRIAGE,    MATRIMONV, 

WEDLOCK. 

MARRIAGE    (r.    Marriage)     is 
oftener  an  ac\.  tWw  «l  ^u\^  \  MATRI- 


MONV  and   WEDLOCK  both  de- 
scribe  states. 

Marriage  is  taken  in  the  seoie  «f 
an  act,  wbcn  we  speak  of  tbs  bm$ 
of  msrrimgef  the  day  of  one'i  acr- 
riage,  the  congratulations  apon  ods'i 
marriage,  a  happy  or  unhappy  mar' 
riage,  the  fruits  of  one's  marritgi, 
and  the  like ;  it  is  taken  in  the  senit 
of  a  state,  when  we  speak  of  cbt 
pleasures  or  pains  of  tnarriege;  but 
m  this  latter  case  mairiwwijf,  which 
signifies  a  married  life  abttncfeedly 
from  all  agbnts  or  acting  pcnans,  is 
preferable ;  so  likewise,  to  tluak  «f 
matrimony,  and  to  enter  into  the  holy 
state  of  matrimony,  are  eipresMM 
founded  upon  the  signification  of  tks 
term.  As  mairkmnw  is  derived  ban 
mater  a  mother,  becaose  asffW 
women  are  in  general  mothers,  it  km 
particular  reference  to  the  doaotie 
state  of  the  two  parties ;  broils  sn 
but  too  frequently  the  iruits  of  sii<ri- 
mony,  ^et  there  are  few  cases  in  wtadi 
they  might  not  be  obviated  by  tbef  '' 
sense  of  those  who  are  engi^eL 
them.  Hasty  marriages  auMiot  te 
expected  to  produce  happiness;  yoaf 
people  who  are  eager  tor  sarfriisy 
before  they  are  fully  aware  of  itscoi- 
sequences  will  purchase  their  eipe- 
rience  at  the  expense  of  their  pesos. 

Wedlock  is  the  old  English  ««d 
for  matrimony,  and  is  in  cooseqoeoot 
admitted  in  law,  when  one  speaks  of 
children  bom  in  wedlock;  agreesUy 
to  its  derivation  it  has  a  cefereooe  to 
the  bond  of  union  which  follows  the 
marriage  :  hence  one  speaks  of  hviif 
happily  in  a  state  of  wedlock^  of  beii^ 
joined  in  holy  wedlock. 


Marriage  la  fewanled  wkh  imm 

dlatiactlooB  which  celibacj  b  farhirtdm  la  wmf> 


Aa  love  fwierally  prod 

often  happen*  that  matrimejiy  pradacs 


The  men  who  wo«|d  oialK  food  haibaadi.  ff 
they  vrtU  pablJc  place^  mte  frighted  at  atdirt 
ud  reaolTeto  live  single.  Jmj 


MARTIAL,    WARLIKfi,    MILI- 
TARY,   SOLDIER-LIKE. 

MARTIAL,  frona  Mars^  the  pd 
of  war,  is  the  Latin  term  for  hdoog- 
ing  to  war:  WARLIKE  siguififi 
literally  like  war,  having  the  imaM 
of  war.  in  sense  (hesa  terms  approan 


MARTIAL. 


MATTER. 
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ir  to  each  odier,  that  they  inaT 
isilv  admitted  to  supply  each 
8  place ;  but  custom,  the  lawgiver 
iguaee,  has  assigned  an  oifice  to 
that  makes  it  not  altogether  in- 
snthow  they  are  used.  Martial 
th  a  technical  and  a  more  com- 
nsive  tenn  than  warlike  ;  on  the 

hand,  warlike  designates  the 
BT  of  the  individual  more  than 
al :  we  ijpeak  of  martial  array, 
al  preparations,  martial  law,  a 

martial;  but  of  a  warlike  na- 
meaning  a  nation  who  is  fond  of 

a  warlike  spirit  or  temper,  also 
rlike  appearance,  in  as  much  as 
emper  is  visible  in  the  air  and 
ige  of  a  man. 

ILITARY,  from  miles,  signifies 
iging  to  a  soldier,  and  SOL- 
K-LIKE  like  a  soldier.  Military 
mparison  w'\t\\7nartial  is  a  term  of 
cular.  Martial  having  always  a 
ence  to  war  in  general ;  and  mili- 

to  the  proceedings  consequent 
,  that :  hence  we  speak  of  military 
stinctiou  from  naval,  as  military 
ditions,  military  movements,  and 
like;  but  in  characterizing  the 
,  we  should  say  that  they  had  a 
ia/ appearance;  but  of  a  particular 
;,  that  it  had  a  military  appear- 
,  if  there  were  many  soldiers. 
tary,  compared  with  soldier- lik^y 
cd  for  the  body,  and  the  latter  for 
individual.  The  whole  army  is 
ed  the  military :  the  conduct  of 
idividual  is  soldier-like  or  other- 
• 
Hit e  prince,  and  prone  to  martUU  deeds. 

DaVDKM. 

from  the  Voltciaos  fair  Camilla  came, 
ed  ber  vtarlVce  troops,  a  warrior  dame. 

Drtdbii. 

le  TiMcalam  were  like  all  nnpotMied  na- 
,  Mnttgcn  to  miUtary  order  and  dlieipllne. 

RoasKTSOii. 

m  ftan  of  the  Spaalanlt  led  them  to  pie- 
loonsand  utuoldUr-like  diacutsioM  coo- 
ng  the  propriety  of  their  generaPs  measures. 

RoBsaraoM. 

jtfARVEL,  V,  Wonder. 
MASK 9  t'.  Cloak, 

MASSACRE,  V.  Ca)7iag€. 
MASSIVE,   V,  Bulky. 
MASTER,  V.  Possessor. 
MATERIAL,  V.  CoTporeaL 


MATERIALS,  V.  Matter. 
MATRIMONY,  V.  Marriage. 

MATTER,  MATERIALS,  SUBJECT* 

MATTER  and  MATERIALS  are 
both  derived  from  the  same  source, 
namely,  the  Latin  matericy  which 
comes  in  all  probability  from  mOttTf 
because  mattery  from  which  every  thing 
is  made,  acts  in  the  production  of 
bodies  like  a  mother. 

SUBJECT,  in  Latin  sul^tuMy 
participle  of  iuhjicio  to  lie,  signifies 
the  thing  lying  under  and  forming  the 
foundation. 

Matter  in  the  physical  application 
is  taken  for  all  that  composes  the  sen- 
sible world  in  distinction  from  dmt 
which  is  spiritoal  or  discernible  only 
by  the  thinKing  facalty ;  hence  matttt 
is  always  opposed  to  mind. 

In  regard  to  materials  it  is  taken  in 
an  indivisible  as  well  as  a  general 
sense ;  the  whole  universe  is  said  to 
be  composed  of  matter,  thoufi:h  not  of 
materials:  on  the  other  hand  nui^e- 
rials  consist  of  those  particular  parts 
of  matter  which  serve  for  the  arti- 
ficial production  of  objects ;  and  mat" 
ter  is  said  of  those  thmgs  which  are 
the  natural  parts  of  the  universe :  a 
house,  a  table,  and  a  chair,  consist  of 
materials  because  thev  are  works  of 
art ;  but  a  plant,  a  tree,  an  animal 
body,  consist  of  matter  because  thej 
are  the  productions  of  nature. 

The  distinction  of  these  terms  in 
their  moral  application  is  very  simi- 
lar :  the  matter  which  composes  m 
moral  discourse  is  what  emanates 
from  the  author;  but  the  materials 
are  those  with  which  one  is  furnished 
by  others.  The  style  of  some  wnters 
is  so  indifferent  that  they  disgrace  the 
matter  by  the  manner;  periodical 
writers  are  furnished  with  materials 
for  their  productions  out  of  the  daily 
occurrences  in  the  political  and  moru 
world.  Writers  of  dictionaries  en- 
deavour to  compress  as  much  matter 
as  possible  into  a  small  space  ;  they 
draw  their  materials  fi*om  every  other 
writer. 

Matter  seems  to  bear  the  same 
relation  to  svbject  as  the  whole  does 
to  any  particular  part,  as  it  respects 
moral  objects:  tne  subject  is  the 
groundwork  of  the  molter  ;  \!ka  laoller 
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MAXIM- 


MEAN. 


is  that  which  flows  out  of  the  sul^ject : 
the  matter  is  that  which  we  get  by  the 
force  of  invention  ;  the  subject  is  that 
which  offers  itself  to  notice :  many  per- 
sons may  tliereforc  have  a  suhject  who 
have  no  matter^  that  is,  nothing  in  their 
own  minds  which  they  can  ofFer  by 
way  of  illustrating  this  subject ;  but 
it  is  not  possible  to  have  matter  with« 
out  a  suhiect ;  hence  the  -.vord  matter 
is  taken  lor  the  substance,  and  for  that 
^hich  is  substxintial ;  the  subject  is 
taken  for  t^at  which  engages  the  at- 
tention :  we  speak  of  a  subject  of  con- 
versation and  matter  for  deliberation  ; 
a  sulject  of  inquiry,  a  matter  of  cu- 
riosity. Nations  in  a  barbarous  state 
afford  but  little  matter  worthy  to  be 
recorded  in  history  ;  people  who  live 
a  secluded  life  and  m  a  contracted 
sphere  have  but  few  subjects  to  occupy 
tneir  attention. 

Whence  Cambled  headlong  from  the  beisht  of 

Ufr, 
TImu  tunMi  matter  for  the  tragic  miw. 

THoatton. 

The  princtpal  materialt  of  our  comfort  or 
VDeailnrM  lie  within  ouraelvet.  Blair. 

Lofe  hath  iinch  a  ttrnnf;  virtnal  fbrce  that 
when  It  fasteneth  on  a  plf'asioi;*  nc^ct  It  wta 
the  lauiclnaUon  at  a  strange  fit  of  voAlnr* 

Uown. 

MATURE,  V.  Ripe. 
MAXIM,  V.  Axiom. 

MAXIM,    PRECEPT,  RULE,  LAW. 

MAXIM  (p.  Axiom)  is  a  moral 
truth  that  carries  its  own  weight  with 
itself.  PRECEPT  (r.  Command), 
RULE  {v.  Guide\  and  LAW,  from 
lex  and,  /e^o,  signifying  the  thing 
specifically  chosen  or  marked  out,  all 
borrow  their  weight  from  some  ex- 
ternal circumstance :  the  precept  de- 
rives its  authority  from  the  individual 
delivering  it ;  in  this  manner  the  pre- 
cepts of  our  Saviour  have  a  weight 
which  gives  them  a  decided  superi- 
ority over  every  thing  else  :  the  rule 
acquires  a  worth  from  its  fitness  for 
guiding  us  in  our  proceeding  :  the  law, 
which  is  a  species  of  rule,  derives  its 
weight  from  the  sanctif»n  of  power. 
Maxims  are  ofron  precepts  inasmuch 
as  they  are  communicated  to  us  by 
our  parents  -,  they  are  rules  inasmuch 
as  they  ser\*e  as  a  rule  for  our  conduct; 
they  are  (aws  iuasmuch  as  they  have 
the  saucUou  o*[  cow^v^tvcA«  ^K^x^ 


spect  the  ma±im»  of  anUquity  as  eoo- 
taining  the  essence  of  homan  insdom ; 
we  reverence  the  precepU  of  rel^ioo 
as  tlie  foundation  of  all  happiiiets; 
we  regard  the  rule$  of  prodaice  as 
preserving  us  from  errors  and  mis&r* 
tunes ;  we  respect  the  lams  as  they  are 
the  basis  of  civil  society. 

I  tUek  I  aaj  laj  tC  down  m  •  mmxtm,  AH 
every  niaa  of  kboA  comaam.  warn  maf,  W  !• 
pleeaeai  «ott  eeitalaly  be  rfeb.  BmmOm 

PhOoaopby  bet  aeciiBelaled  pneift  wfm 
precept  to  vara  at  mc^inaC  Cbe  arteJpitfn  af 
fbtoie  ealamitie*.  J«i 

r  know  not  wbeCber  eay  rmie  bv  jat 
tied  by  vblch  It  Bwy  be  decided  # 
can  properly  be  called  easy.  Ji 

God  k  thy  Imp,  tbo«  mine. 

MAY)  V.  Can. 
MAZE,  t\  Laiyrmtlu 

MEAGRE,   V.  IjBOn. 

MEAN,  V.  BasS. 
MEAN,  V.  Common. 
MEAN,  V.  Design. 

MEAN,    V.  Low. 

MEAN,   PITIFUL,   SORDID. 

TuE  moral  applicatioo  of  the» 
terms  to  the  characters  of  men,  in  thdr 
transactions  with  each  other,  b  whit 
constitutes  their  common  significatioB. 
Whatever  a  roan  does  in  commim 
with  those  below  him  is  MEAN ;  it 
evinces  a  temper  that  is  prone  to  ixk 
rather  than  to  rise  in  the  sode  of 
society :  whatever  makes  him  aa  o^ 
ject  of  pity,  and  consequendy  of  con- 
tempt for  his  sunken  character,  mako 
him  PITIFUL :  whatever  makes  \m 
grovel  and  crawl  in  the  dnst,  Ikkisf 
up  the  dross  and  filth  of  the  ewdi,  ii 
SORDID,  from  the  Latin  »ordeo  to 
be  filthy  and  nasty.  Meanneuisv 
many  cases  only  relatively  bad  as  it 
respects  the  disposal  of  oor  property: 
for  instance,  what  is  meaftaest  in  cae^ 
might  be  generosity  or  prudence  in 
another:  the  due  estimate  of  ci^ 
cumstances  is  allowable  in  all,  bat  it 
is  meanness  for  any  one  to  attempt  to 
save  at  the  ex  pence  of  others,  tbat 
which  he  can  conveniently  aflbtd  either 
to  give  or  pay :  hence  an'  undue  spiA 
of  seeking  gain  or  advantage  for  one*i 
self  to  the  detriment  of  others,  is  de- 
xtfsoiituited   a  mean  temper:  of  this 


MEAN. 


MEETING. 


T  the  world  affords  such  abun- 
examples  that  it  may  almost 
unnecessary  to  specifjr  any  par- 
rs, or  else  I  would  say  it  is  mean 
se  who  keep  servants,  to  want  to 
'e  them  of  any  fair  sources  of 
ment :  it  is  mean  for  ladies  in 
carnages,  and  attended  by  their 
servants,  to  take  up  the  time  of 
iesman  by  bartering  with  him 

sixpehces  or  shiUmgs  in  the 
of  his  articles  :  it  is  mean  for  a 
man  to  do  that  for  himself  which 
ling    to    his    circumstances  he 

get  another  to  do  for  him. 
dnets  goes  farther  than  mean- 
it  is  not  merely  that  which  de- 
s,  but  unmans  the  person ;  it  is 
vhich  is  bad  as  well  as  low  :  when 
sar  of  evil  or  the  love  of  gain 
)ts  a  man  to  sacrifice  his  cha- 
'  and  forfeit  his  veracity  he  be- 

I  truly  pitiful ;  Blifield  in  Tom 
is  tne  character  whom  all  pro- 

«  to  be  pitiful,  Sordidness  is 
iarly  applicable  to  one's  love  of 
although  of  a  more  corrupt,  yet 
lot  of  so  degrading  a  nature  as 
vo  former :  the  sordid  man  does 
sal  in  trifles  like  the  mean  man  ; 
as  nothing  so  low  and  vicious  in 
A  the  pitiful  man.  A  continual 
of  getting  money  will  engender 
lid  love  of  it  in  the  human  mind; 
othing  short  of  a  radically  wicked 
cter  leads  a  man  to  be  pitiful. 
hink  lightly  of  a  mean  man :  we 
a  pitiful  man  in  profound  con- 
: :  we  hate  a  sordid  man.  Mean- 
lescends  to  that  which  is  insigni- 
.  and  worthless :  pitifulness  sinks 
hat  which  is  despicable :  tordid- 
ontaminates  the  mind  with  what 
1. 

I I  IboDf  ht,  perfonD*d  too  mean  a  put. 
If  her  moTementa  to  the  roles  of  art. 

SWWT. 

Jewi  tell  m  of  a  two-fold  Meatiah,  a  vUe 
mt  pitiful  fetch,  inTPnted  only  to  evade 
liej  cannot  antver.  Pbxobaoz. 

Bj  aaertlon  proves  be  maj  be  old, 

!t  Bot  tordid,  who  refusea  gold.  Dssbam. 

MEAN,    MEDIUM. 

^N  is  but  a  contraction  of 
mJM,  which  signifies  in  Latin 
aiddle  path.  The  mean  is  used 
ictedly  m  all  speculative  matters : 
is  a  mian  i^  opiniona  between 


the  two  extremes :  this  mean  is  doubt- 
less the  point  nearest  to  truth.  Me* 
dium  is  employed  in  practical  matters; 
computations  are  oflen  erroneous  from 
being  too  high  or  too  low :  the  medium 
is  in  this  case  the  one  most  to  be  pre- 
ferred. The  moralist  will  always  re- 
commend the  mean  in  all  opinions  that 
widely  differ  from  each  other:  our 
passions  always  recommend  to  us 
some  extravagant  conduct  either  of 
insolent  resistance  or  mean  compli* 
ance ;  but  discretion  recommends  thf 
medium  or  middle  course  in  such  mat^ 
ters. 

The  man  vithfai  tbe  polden  mean. 

Who  can  Us  boldest  wish  contaJn, 

Seenrely  views  the  ruinM  cell 

Where  sordid  want  and  sorrow  dwell.   FiUMcn. 

He  who  looks  upon  tbe  soul  throofh  Its  out- 
ward actkms,  often  sees  It  throiif h  a  decdtfU 
m^Uum*  Abdoor. 

MEANING,  V.  Sigmficatwru 
MEANS,  V.  Way. 
MECHANIC,  V.  Artist. 
TO  MEDIATE.  V.  To  intercede. 
MEDIOCRITY,  V.  Moderation. 

TO  MEDITATE,  V.  To  oonten^ 

plate. 

MEDIUM,  V.  Mean. 
MEDLEY,  V.  Difference. 
MEDLEY,  V.  Mixture. 

MEEK,   V.  Soft. 
MEET,   V.  Fit. 

MEETING,  V.  Assembly. 

MEETING,   INTERVIEW. 

MEETING,  from  to  meet,  is  tb« 
act  of  meeting  or  coming  in  the  com- 
pany :  INTERVIEW  compounded  of 
inter  between,  and  view  to  view,  is  a 
personal  view  of  each  other.  The 
meeting  is  an  ordinary  concern,  and 
its  purpose  familiar;  meetingt  art 
daily  taking  place  between  friends : 
the  interview  is  extraordinary  and 
formal ;  its  object  is  commoaly  busi- 
ness; an  interview  sometimes  takes 
place  between  princes,  or  commaniiers 
of  armies. 

I  h^ve  not  io>*d  an  boar  siaoe  joa  departed. 
Fur  pnbUe  n&fseriea  and  private  frar«. 
Bat  this  blaiaM  mMCtei*  baa  o*«ffpald  then  alU 

DaYMiu 
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MELODY. 


MEMBER. 


I  ia  aqr  tbOHMt  MmU  hto  loU 

Wive  bis  fizM  hopea  oar  interview  attead. 

Dejoum. 

MBLANCHOLY,  V.  Defection* 

MEJjODY,    IIARMONYf 
ACCORDANCE. 

MELODY,  in  Latin  melodtu  from 
melos,  ill  Greek  /cacxo?  a  verse,  and  the 
Hebrew  tnela  a  word  or  a  verse. 

HARMONY,  in  Latin  harmonia, 
Greek  apfjima  concord,  from  <tf»  apto 
to  fit  or  suit,  signifies  the  agreement 
of  somids. 

ACCORDANCE  denotes  the  act 
or  state  of  according  (v.  To  agree). 

Melody  signifies  any  measured  or 
modulated  sounds  measured  after  the 
manner  of  verse  into  distinct  members 
or  parts;  harmony  signifies  the  suiting 
or  adapting  different  modulated  sounds 
to  eacli  other ;  melody  is  therefore  to 
harmony  as  a  part  to  the  whole :  we 
must  first  produce  melody  by  tlie  rules 
of  art;  the  harmony  which  follows 
must  be  regulated  by  the  ear :  there 
may  be  melody  without  harmony,  but 
there  cannot  be  harmony  without 
melody :  we  speak  of  simple  melody 
where  the  modes  of  music  are  not 
very  much  diversified ;  but  we  cannot 
speak  .of  harmony  unless  there  be  a 
variety  of  notes  to  fall  in  with  each 
other. 

The  voice  is  melodious  inasmuch  as 
it  is  capable  of  producing  a  regularly 
modulated  note  ;  it  is  harmonious  in- 
asmuch as  it  strikes  agreeably  on  the 
ear ;  it  produces  no  discordant  sounds. 
The  song  of  a  bird  is  melodious,  or  has 
melody  in  it,  inasmuch  as  there  is  a 
concatenation  of  sounds  in  it  which  are 
lulmitted  to  be  regular,  and  consequently 
agreeable  to  the  musical  ear ;  tltere 
is  harmony  in  a  concert  of  voices  and 
instruments. 

Accordance  is  strictly  speaking  the 
property  on  which  both  melody  and 
nttrnnmy  is  founded  :  for  the  whole  of 
music  depends  on  an  accordance  of 
of  sounds.  The  same  distinction 
marks  accordance  and  harmony  in  the 
moral  application.  There  may  he  oc- 
casional acrorc/crace  of  opinion  or  feel- 
ing ;  but  harmony  is  an  entire  accord- 
anc£  in  every  point. 

Lend  me  >onr  nong,  >-«  uif^btlngalo!  Ob  pour 

The  RAaj  tqhiAai^  m>u\  «C  fnelM^y 

Into  my  i  ulaiL  ^cne.  *C«n»Mi«^« 


Now  tW  dM«aipei*d  hU, 
Bu  loft  that  coDCotd  of 
Which  fonns  the  tMl  •f  happli 


Of  nan^  fkir  conipoimMi 
WhwHkiB 


MEMBBR,    LIMB. 


MEMBER    in    Latin 
probably  from  the  GredL  mm  a  put, 
W.u.e  .  member  is  v„>ff^»  f^ 

LIMB  is  coouecied  with  tfce  iPonl 

Member  it  a  ^enerai  tern  iffBtd 
either  to  the  animal  hodyortneiker 
bodies,  as  a  member  of  a  ionlj,  or  a 
member  of  a  community ;  iimb  is  ap- 
plicable to  animai  bodies ;  IM  a 
therefore  a  species  of  the  Umb ;  emj 
Uwib  is  a  member,  but  every  Monkra 
not  a  Umb. 

The  members  of  the  body  coafn- 
bend  every  part  which  is  ea|iriilc  cf 
performing  a  distinct  office;  btftk 
limbs  are  those  jointed  WMbert  tbt 
are  distinguished  finom  the  head  aid 
the  body :  the  nose  and  tbs  efea  an 
members  but  not  limb$  ;  the  ams  asi 
legs  are  properly  denamiaated  tmku 

fSorCha 


r».  Ih«  ka  tf 


A  nuokh  limbe  (by  wMch 
ORly  mulantend   Cb0a»    ww.— .w, 
trhkh  atoae  aagMonts  to  awijhrm  hj  ikti 
kw)  tre  the  gifl  of  the  vfae  Crnyr,  !•< 
hiJB  to  protect  hlniKlf  froo  extenul  lajnia 


MBMOiRs,  V.  Anecdotes. 
MEMORABLE,  V.  Signal. 
MEMORIAL,  V.  Motoimeiii. 

MEMORY,    REAIEMBRANCEi 
RECOLLECTION,  RBAIINISCBKCB. 

MEMORY,  in  Latin  sMSMfiav 
memor,  Greek  f*»n.Mwv  and  .mk^p* 
comes  in  all  probability  fimn  f*em^ 
mind,  because  memory  is  the  pcinppi' 
faculty  of  the  mind. 

REMEMBRANCE,  from  the  nA 
remember,  contracted  from  rt  sd 
memoro  to  bring  back  to  the  wdt 
from  memor  as  before. 

RECOLLECTION,  from  r«dH 
compounded  of  re  and  collect,  bigaiia 
collecting  again. 

REMINISCENCE,  in  Latin  «*- 
niscentia  from  reminiscor  and  aMBf 
as  before,  signifies  bringing  back  talks 
mind  what  was  there  before. 

Memory  is  the  power  of  recaDiil 
\ma^  once  made  on  the  m^;  ^ 


MEMORY. 


MEVORY. 
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fc,  recollection,  and  reminis' 
6  operatious  or  exertions  of 
»r,  which  vary  in  their  mode. 
emor^  is  a  power  which  exerts 
ler  independently  of  the  will, 
nformity  with  the  \\\\\;  but 
:her  terms  express  the  acts  of 
}  agents,  and  consequently 
»  or  less  connected  with  the 
dreams  the  memory  exerts 
t  we  do  not  say  that  we  have 
embrance  or  recollection  of 

thrance  is  the  exercise  of 
n  a  conscious  agent ;  it  may 
feet  of  repetition  or  habit,  as 
se  of  a  child  who  remember  % 
1  after  having  learnt  it  several 
r  of  a  horse  who  remembers 

which  he  has  been  continu- 
ing ;  or  it  may  be  tl»e  etfect 
ation  and  circumstances,  by 
nages  are  casually  brought 
the  mind,  as  happens  to  in- 

beings  continually  as   they 
their  thinking  faculties. 
tse  cases  remembrance  is  an 
iry  act ;  for  things  return  to 

before  one  is  aware  of  it,  as 
86  of  one  who  hears  a  parti- 
ae,  and  remembers  that  he  lias 

a  person  oF  the  same  name ; 
)  wIk),  on  seeing  a  particular 
lembers  :ill  the  circumstances 
:)uth  which  were  connected 
milar  tree. 

ftbrance  is  however  likewise  a 
r  act,  and  the  consequence  of 
letermination,  as  in  the  case 
Id  who  strives  to  re.me.mber 
las  been  told  by  its  parent ; 
iend  who  remembers  tno  hour 
ne  another  friend  in  conse- 
»f  the  interest  which  it  has 
n  his  mind:  nay  indeed  ex- 
teaches  us  that  scarcely  any 
ordinary  cases  is  more  under 
irvience  of  the  will  than  the 

for  it  is  now  become  almost 

to  say,  that  one  may  rcmem- 
ever  one  wishes. 
)wcr  of  memory,  and  the  sim- 
ise  of  that  power  in  the  act  of 
'ing,  are  possessed  in  com- 
lU^h  in  dilfereut  degrees,  by 
i  brute ;  but  recollection  and 
?Hce  are  exercises  of  the 
that  are  connected  with  the 
icuUies  of  man,   his  judge- 


ment and  nnderstandine.  To  remem-^ 
ber  is  to  call  to  mind  that  which  has 
4>nce  been  presented  to  the  mind ;  bat 
to  recolieei  is  to  remember  afresh,  to 
remember  what  has  been  remembered 
before.  Remembrance  busies  itself 
with  objects  that  are  at  hand ;  recol" 
lection  carries  us  back  to  distant  p^ 
nods  :  simple  remembrance  is  engaged 
in  things  that  have  but  just  left  tha 
mindy  which  are  more  or  less  easily 
to  be  recalled,  and  more  or  less  fiiith- 
fully  to  be  represented;  but  recol- 
lertion  tries  to  retrace  the  faint  images 
of  things  that  have  been  so  long  un- 
thought  of  as  to  be  almost  obliterated 
from  the  memory.  In  this  manner 
we  are  said  to  remember  in  one  half 
hour  what  was  told  us  in  the  prece- 
ding half  hour,  or  to  remember  what 
pusses  from  one  day  to  another ;  but 
we  recollect  the  incidents  of  child- 
hood ;  we  recollect  what  happened  in 
our  Dative  place  after  many  years' 
absence  from  it.  The  remembrance  is 
that  homely  every-day  exercise  of  the 
memory  wh^ch  renders  it  of  essential 
ser\'ice  in  the  acquirement  of  know- 
ledge, or  in  the  performance  of  one's 
duties ;  the  recollection  is  that  exalted 
exercise  of  the  memory  which  affords 
us  the  purest  of  enjoyments  and  serves 
the  noblest  of  purposes ;  the  rccoU 
lection  of  all  the  mmute  incidents  of' 
childhood  is  a  more  sincere  pleasure 
than  any  which  the  present  moment 
can  afford. 

Reminiicence,  if  it  deserve  any 
notice  as  a  word  of  £nglish  use,  is 
altogether  an  abstract  exercise  of  the 
memory,  which  is  employed  on  purely 
intellectual  ideas  in  distinction  from 
those  which  are  awakened  by  sensible 
objects;  the  mathematician  makes 
nse  of  remitcejtce  in  deducing  un- 
known truths  from  those  whicli  he 
already  knows. 

Reminiscence  among  the  disciples 
of  Socrates  was  the  remembrance  of 
things  purely  intellectual,  or  of  that 
natural  Knowledge  which  the  souls  had 
had  before  their  union  with  the  body ; 
whilst  the  memory  was  exercised  upon 
sensible  things,  or  that  knowledge 
which  was  acquired  through  tlie  me- 
dium of  the  senses :  therefore  the 
LsStins  said  that  rcminiacence  bck>ngcd 
cxclusi\'ely  to-  man  because  it  w«s 
parely  intellectual,  hox.  that  nvewofr^ 
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MENTAL. 


MERCANTILE. 


was  common  to  all  animals  because 
it  V/9S  merely  the  depot  of  the  senses; 
but  this  distinction,  from  what  has 
been  before  observed,  is  only  preserved 
as  it  respects  the  meaning  of  reminip- 
eence.  Memory  is  a  generic  terra,  as 
has  been  already  shown ;  it  includes 
the  common  idea  of  reviving  former 
impressions,  but  does  not  qualify  the 
nature  of  the  ideas  revived  :  the  term 
is  however  extended  in  its  application 
to  signify  not  merely  a  power  but  also 
a  seat  or  restiug  place,  as  is  likewise 
remembrance  and  recollection ;  but 
•till  with  this  difference,  that  the  me- 
mory is  spacious,  and  contains  every 
thing ;  the  remembrance  and  recolUc" 
Hon  are  partial,  and  comprehend  only 
passing  events :  we  treasure  up  know- 
ledge in  our  tnemory ;  the  occurrences 
of  a  preceding  year  are  still  fresh  in 
our  remembrance  or  recollection. 

Remember  thee ! 
ilh,  Ibnti  poor  gbopt,  while  memory  bolds  a  leat 
In  tbii  (livtracteil  globe.  SiiAuraAUC. 

Forgetfabma  b  necemrjr  to  remembrance, 

Jonnaov, 

Memory  mty  be  aa»Ist«d  bj  me<ho<1,  and  the 

''decays  of  koowledie  repaired  bj  frt&ted  timea  of 

TtcotlecHon,  JotiNsoN. 

Reminl^eence  ft  the  ref  rierinp  a  tbini;  at  pr^ 
MBt  forgot,  or  oonfnaedly  rem«mftered,  by  aettiin; 
tbe  mind  to  hunt  over  all  iu  noClona.        Soura. 

MENACE,  V.  Threat. 
TO  MEND,  V.  To  amend. 
MENIAL,  V,  Servant. 

MENTAL,    INTELLECTUAL. 

There  is  the  same  difference  be- 
tween MENTAL  and  INTELLEC- 
TUAL  as  between  mind  and  intellect : 
the  mind  comprehends  the  thinking 
faculty  in  general  with  all  its  opera- 
tions 'y  the  intellect  includes  only  that 
part  of  it  which  consists  in  under- 
standing and  judgement:  mental  is 
therefore  opposed  to  corporeal  5  in- 
tellectual is  opposed  to  sensual  or 
physical :  mental  exertions  are  not  to 
oe  expected  from  ail ;  intellectual  en- 
joyments fall  to  the  lot  of  compara- 
tively few. 

Objects,  pleasures,  pains,  opera- 
tions, gifts,  &c.  are  denominated 
mental;  subjects,  conversation,  pur- 
suits, and  the  like,  are  entitled  intel- 
lectual. It  is  not  always  easy  to  dis- 
Ungui&\\  ous  mental  ^V^a&vma  irom 


those  corporeal  pleasures  which  we 
enjoy  in  common  with  the  brutes ;  the 
latter  are  however  greatly  heigfatened 
by  the  former  in  whatever  d«ree  they 
are  blended :  in  a  society  of  nett  in- 
Ibrmed  persons  the  conversation  will 
turn  principally  on  intelUdual  sub- 
jects. 


To  colleet  and  reposK  the 
thlaft  k  fur  the  neet  ploaaiag  put  if 
oGCDpation.  J 


Man**  Bora  divlM,  the  maater  of  aB  Ihnib 
Lord  of  the  wide  world,  and  wide  vuVy  «■» 
Endued  with  ixtefteehimi 


TO   MBNTION,  NOTICB. 

MENTION  from  mens  onad,  s^ 
nifies  here  to  brine  to  mind. 

NOTICE  (v.  To  mark). 

These  terms  are  synonymon  only 
in  as  much  as  they  imply  the  act  of 
calling  things  to  another  person's  irad. 
We  mention  a  thing  in  direct  terms :  m 
notice  it  indirectly  or  in  «  casml  b» 
ner;  we  menf  urn  that  which  mayisnt 
as  information  ;  we  notice  that  wW 
may  be  merely  of  a  personal  or  isd- 
dental  nature.  One  friend  meniim 
to  another  what  has  passed  at  a  p«th 
cular  meeting  :  in  the  coarse  of  oaa- 
versation  he  Wfiices  or  calls  to  tiw 
notice  of  his  companion  the  \mAam 
of  the  road,  the  wideness  of  the  stiMli 
or  the  like. 


iMfJwe 
MeCieeef  ttenb* 
ortteJm 


The  (reat  critle  X 
though  an  heathen,  haa 
lime  mannor  in  which  the 
haa  dEscribed  the  cnatkm. 


MERCANTILB,    COMMBRCL^t. 

MERCANTILE,  from  mtcUb- 
dizCf  respects  the  actual  transacdoo 
of  business,  or  a  transfer  of  BMrrAae- 
dize  by  sale  or  purchase;  COSt- 
MERClAL  comprehends  the  tbeoiy 
and  practice  of  commerce :  hence  «• 
speak  in  a  peculiar  manner  of  a  110^ 
cantile  house,  a  mercantile  towo,  1 
mercantile  situation,  and  the  like ;  bd 
of  a  commercial  education,  a  commt^ 
cial  oeople,  commercial  speculanoos 
and  tne  like. 

Such  ia  the  happinna,  the  hope  of  wkU  •• 
doced  me  from  the  dallea  and  plenum  «f  > 
mereantUe  Hfe. 


The  commerHal  worM  h  very  fkcqantfrr^ 
Into  ooalMoe  by  the  beaknpicy 


MERCBNARTy  V.  HhtUng. 


MB88AOE. 


MINDFUL. 
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MARY,  V.  VenaL 

ANDizB,  V.  Commo£ty. 

pULf  V*  Gracious. 

XBSj  V.  Hardhearted. 

I  v.  Clemencjf. 

>  V.  Pity. 

v.Bare. 

V.  Desert. 

HINT,  v..  Mirth. 

,  V.  Cheerful. 

',  V.  Lively. 

IBSSAGB,  ERRAND. 

$AG£y  from  the  Lfttin  ivufficSy 
^of  M«flo  to  send, lignifies  the 
It. 

fkHDf  firom  erro  to  wander  or 
listaoce,  signifies  the  tbing  for 
it  goes  to  a  distance, 
■etfoge  is  jiroperly  any  com- 
km  which  is  conveyed;  the 
sent  from  one  person  to  an- 

that  which  causes  one  to  go : 

are  the  bearers  of  ma$age$^ 
\  sent  on  various  errands, 
uuje  may  be  either  verbal  or 
;  ue  errand  is  limited  to  no 
id  to   no  circumstance:  one 

the  flteifo^e,  and  goes  the 

Sometimes  the  meuage  may 
errand^  and  the  errand  mav 
the  meuage :  when  that  which 
DOosistA  of  a  notice  or  intima- 

anotbery  it  b  a  message: 
that  causes  any  one  to  go  to 

it  is  an  errand :  thus  it  is  that 
Iter  part  of  errands  consist  of 

messages  from  one  person  to 


udeit   banis  tk*  hMfflrlaff 
ottb 

Wl,  wd,  from  tbli  world  rHIf'd, 
.'vltli  uicei«  vA  iBUBMtal  foron, 
«•  rrnmiit  boot. 

8tfiBctlBNji|  from  htf  cjn* 
If*  fUr  ^etchloi 


«BNGBR,  V.  Harbinger. 

MBTAMORPHOSBf     V.    To 

gitre. 

rAPHORicAL,  V.  Figura' 


uwmoJSf  V.  Order. 
MBTHOD,  V.  System. 
MBTBODf  V.  Way. 
MiBN,  V.  Air. 
uiOHTT^  V.  Powerful. 

MIU>,  V.  Soft. 

MiLiTART,  V.  MartiaL 
TO  uiMiCK,  V.  To  imitate, 
TO  wimn,  v.  To  attend  to. 

UISDWVV,  REGARDFUL^  OB* 
8BRVAMT. 

MIN1>FUL(«.  3b  aUend  to)  respeeli 
that  wUdi  we  with  fimn  others ;  RB* 
OARDFUL  (js.  Ts  regard)  respectf 
that  wfai^  in  itself  deimiids  rtgard  ot 
terkras  tbongbt;  OKERVANT  re- 
spects  bocfa  that  which  b  commoni- 
cated  by  odmriy  or  that  which  carrief 
its  own  dbligBtions  with  kseif :  a  child 
should  always  be  msmifuto'i  Ha  p»* 
renti^  instmctioiis ;  they  should  never 
be  fbraotten :  every  one  sbonld  be  re» 
gar^lfid  of  his  sevml  dntiea  and  obli- 

Ktions ;  they  ought  never  to  be  neg- 
:ted :  one  ought  to  bo  o&ienMiU  of 
the  religions  duties  which  one's  pro- 
fession enjcmis  upon  him;  theycannoc 
with  proprietv  be  passed  over.  By 
being  mmifuiisi  wMt  one  bears  firom 
the  wise  and  good,  one  learns  to  be 
wise  and  good;  by  being  regerdfi»tij€ 
what  is  doe  to  onMetf,  and  to  socielT 
at  large,  one  learns  to  pass  tbroagn. 
the  world  with  tatisiactioo  to  one's 
own  nund  and  esteem  from  others;  by 
being  observmnS  of  all  rule  and  ofder, 
we  afibrd  to  others  a  salutary  ciampje 
for  their  imitation. 

B«  firfn^N;  vkoi  tkM  k«t  MCOiAVI  the  Ao«l, 
Wkk  iMa  if  «rth  nnad  to  1 


VOfOmmUwtm^  w  nriWiflksiUn 
itcg«f4/hl  cf  Bf  alMriw. 

OftMTVflat  eCtlw  iIlK  MMfiMM  cf  hit  vwd. 

Dm 


TO  1I1N6LB,  v:  To  Mix. 
MINISTER,  V.  Clergymdn. 

MIMISTBR,  AOBSIT. 

MINISTER  comes  from  muuii 
less,  as  wsagiiter  comes  from  mam 
more;  the  one  being  lessp  and  um 


•1 
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MINISTER. 


MIRTH. 


Dtber  more,  than  the  rest  of  mankind  : 
the  minister^  therefore,  is  literally 
one  that  acts  in  a  subordinate  capa- 
city ;  and  the  AGENT,  from  ago  to 
act,  is  the  one  that  takes  the  acting 
part :  they  both  perform  the  will  of 
another,  but  the  miniUer  performs  a 
higher  part  than  the  agent :  the 
nUnisier  gives  his  counsel,  and  exerts 
his  intellectual  powers  in  the  service 
of  another ;  but  the  agent  executes 
the  orders  or  commission  given  him  : 
a  minister  is  employed  by  government 
in  political  affairs ;  an  agent  is  em- 
ployed by  individuals  in  commercial 
and  pecuniary  affairs,  or  by  govern- 
ment in  subordinate  matters  :  a  minis- 
ter is  received  at  court,  and  serves  as 
a  representative  for  his  government ; 
an  agent  generally  acts  under  the 
directions  of  the  minister  or  some 
officer  of  government :  ambassadors 
or  plenipotentiaries,  or  the  first  officers 
of  the  state,  are  ministers  ;  but  those 
who  regulate  the  aflairs  respecting  pri- 
soners, the  police,  and  the  like,  are 
termed  agenta, 

TO  MINISTER,  ADMINISTER, 
CONTRIBUTK. 

To  MINISTER,  from  the  noun 
minister^  in  the  sense  of  a  servant  (v. 
Minister)y  signifies  to  act  in  subser- 
vience to  another  in  that  which  is 
wrong:  we  minister  to  the  caprices 
and  indulgences  of  another  when  we 
encourage  them  unnecessarily. 

ADMINISTEIi,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  taken  in  the  good  sense  of  serving 
another*  to  his  advantage  :  thus  the 
good  Samaritan  adminintered  to  the 
comfort  of  the  man  who  had  fallen 
among  thieves.  CONTRIBUTE  («. 
To  conduce)  is  taken  in  either  a  good 
or  bad  sense ;  we  may  contribute  to 
the  relief  of  the  indigent,  or  we  may 
contribute  to  the  follies  and  vices  of 
others.  Princes  are  often  placed  in 
the  unfortunate  situation,  tnat  those 
who  should  direct  them  in  early  life 
only  minifiter  to  their  vices  by  every 
means  in  their  power :  it  is  the  part 
of  the  Christian  to  administer  comfort 
to  those  who  are  in  want,  consolation 
to  the  affiicted,  advice  to  those  who 
ask  for  it,  and  require  it;  help  to 
those  wlio  are  feeble,  and  support  to 
those  who  cannot  uphold  themselves : 


it  is  the  part  of  mil  who  mre  in  big| 
stations  to  contrihmlc  to  the  spictd 
of  religion  and  morality  among  tfaeir 
dependants;  but  there  are,  ob  the 
contrary,  many  who  coairibmU  to  d» 
spread  of  immorality,  and  a  coDtenpt 
of  all  sacred  things,  by  the  most  pa** 
nicious  example  of  inelipoo  to 
selves. 


He  fllngi  Htm  precaaat  uImb  tbnmgh  lis  rifi 
And  tqpMki  a  mlglitj  piaygg, 
BoCb  which  tba  mimUtTim^  wladt 
EfTptbMT. 

That  do  o«r  ejea,  as  do  all 
Soeeesrirelj  refleetmeeeedl 
Not  what  th^wo«ld«  bat  Mnl!  a 
Ja«t  ai  the  hand  of  cliaaee  «tfmf  iiiilera 


Majfrom  mj  boan  a  new  ArliUIti 
That  lUllBtat  the  Tnou  eoloaln 
with  fire,   wut 
leagCh. 
Tlaw  t»  ow  gnat 


MINUTE)  V.  Circumsttmtui 
MIRACLE,  V.  Wonder, 
MIRTH,  v.  F\sstiviiy. 

MIRTH,  V.  Joy. 

MIRTH9    MSRHIMBNT, 
JOVIALITY,  JOLLITY,  HILAEITT. 

These  terms  all  express  that  speon 
of  gaiety  or  joy  which  belongs  to  com- 
pany, or  to  men  in  their  social  inter- 
course, 

MIRTH  refers  to  the  Mas^  ^ 
played  in  the  outward  condnct ;  MER- 
lUMENT,  and  the  other  terms,  re- 
fer rather  to  the  external  expressiosi 
of  the  feeling,  or  the  causes  of  tk 
feeling,  than  to  the  feeline  itself: 
mirth  shows  itself  in  laupiter,  is 
dancing,  singing,  and  noise;  sMrr^ 
ment  consists  of  such  things  as  are  ■!< 
to  excite  mirth :  the  more  we  ire 
disposed  to  laugh,  the  greater  is  oar 
mirth  ;  the  more  there  is  to  creiB 
laughter,  the  greater  is  the  merrimaU: 
the  tricks  of  Punch  and  his  wife^  tf 
the  jokes  of  a  clown,  cause  ms^ 
mirth  among  the  gaping  crand  cf 
rustics;  the  amusements  witk  tb^ 
swing,  or  the  roundahoot,  sMsti 
much  merriment  to  the  visitaaCS  of  * 
fair.  Mirth  is  confined  to  no  ap  * 
station;  but  merriment  belongp 
particularly  to  young  people^  pr  1 


MISCONSTRUE; 


MIX. 
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of  the  lower  stadoo  :  mirth  may  be 
provoked  wherever  any  number  of 
persons  is  assembled ;  merrimeni  can- 
not go  forward  any  where  so  properly 
at  at  fairs,  or  common  and  public 
places.  JOVIALITY  or  JOLLITY, 
and  HILARITY,  are  species  of  mer- 
riment which  belong  to  the  convivial 
board,  i>r  to  less  re6ned  indul- 
gences :  joviality  or  jollity  is  the  un. 
re6ned,  unlicensed  indulgence  in  the 
pleasures  of  the  table,  or  any  social 
entertainments  ;  hilarity  is  the  same 
thing  qualified  by  the  cultivation  and 
good  sense  of  the  company :  we  may 
expect  to  find  much  joviality  andjol- 
Hiy  at  the  public  dinner  of  mechanics, 
watermen,  or  labourers :  we  may  ex- 
pect to  find  hilarity  at  a  public  dinner 
of  noblemen:  eating,  drinking,  and 
ooite,  constitute  the  joviality;  the 
conversation,  the  songs,  the  toasts,  and 
the  public  spirit  of  the  company,  con- 
stitute the  hilarity. 

Tlir  blghMt  mutlflcatioo  wr  rrceivr  Herr  from 
eoapaaj  b  mirth,  which  at  the  bert  it  but  a 
lottfrlBS  DDqvIrt  motion.  Pon. 

He  who  best  knowi  our  natom  bj  tudi  af- 
tieliooa  rvcalli  oar  wandcrloc  tboufbts  fktmi  Idle 
^merriment.  Gray. 

K«v  ewaron  the  vilfaige  o*er  ikejowlml  meed. 

Tboh*om. 
Wtt  braodm  we  the  faiMv  adorn,  and  w«it« 
iBiefinty  tlw  ^JordaioM  to  be  the  laM. 

DftTDRM. 

Ba  that  coatribates  to  the  MlaHty  of  the 
f  caat  boor  will  be  welcomed  with  ardour. 

Joaiooif. 

MISCARRIAGE,  V,  Failure. 
MISCELLANY,  /;,  Mixture. 
MISCHANCE,  V.  Calumity. 

MISCHIEF,  z;.  Evil. 

MISCHIEF)  V.  Ijyury. 

TO  MISCONSTRUE,  MISINTBR- 
PRKT. 

MISCONSTRUE  and  MISIN- 
TERPRET signify  to  explain  in  a 
wrong  ytVLj ;  but  the  former  respects 
the  sense  of  one's  words  or  the  impli- 
cation of  one's  actions  :  those  who  in- 
dulge themselves  in  a  light  mode  of 
jqieech  towards  children  are  liable  to 
be  misconttmed ;  a  too  great  tender- 
ness to  the  criminal  may  be  easily  mis- 
interpreted  into  favor  of  the  crime. 

These  words  may  likewise  be  em- 
ployed in  speaking  of  Imngaag^  in  gene- 


ral :  bot  the  former  respects  the  lite- 
ral transmission  of  foreign  ideas  into 
the  native  language;  the  latter  re- 
spects the  general  sense  which  one  af- 
fixes to  any  set  of  words,  either  in 
the  native  or  the  foreign  language : 
the  learners  of  a  language  will  un- 
avoidably misconstrue  a  at  times ;  in 
all  languages  there  are  ambiguous  ex- 
pressions, which  are  liable  to  ffufinter- 
pretation.  Misconstruing  is  the  con« 
sequence  of  ignorance ;  misinterpreta* 
tion  of  particular  words  are  otlener  the 
consequence  of  prejudice  and  voluntary 
blindness,  particularly  in  the  expla- 
nation of  the  law  or  of  the  Scriptures. 

in  t^rj  act  and  tarn  of  life  be  ferh 
Pabllc  cahunltb^  or  boanehold  IHn; 
Tht*  jvdpp  comipt,  the  loofr  drpradlif  eaotc^ 
MmA  dotibtfbl  Imn  of  mteofMtriMtf  iawt. 

PMoa« 
Some  pnrpotrij  mlirepreacnt  or  pat  a  mno^ 
inUryrguaUm  oa  the  fhrtae*  of  ether*. 


MISDEED,  V.  Offence. 
MISDEMEANOUR,  V.  Crime. 

MISDEMEANOUR,  V.  Offem». 

MISERABLE,  t'.  Unhappy. 
MISERLY,  V.  Avaricious. 
MISFORTUNE,  V.  Calamity. 

MISFORTUNE,  V.  EuH. 

MISHAP,  V.  Calamity. 

TO  MISINTERPRET,  V.  To  MiS" 

construe. 
TO  MISS,  V.  To  lose. 
MISTAKE,  V.  Error. 
MISUSE,  V.  Abuse. 

TO  MIX,  MINGLE,    BLEND,  CON- 
FOUND. 

MIX  is  in  German  mischeUf  Latin 
misceo,  Greek  f^^m^  Hebrew  maieg. 
MINGLE,  in  Greek  i^tynr^p  is  but  a 
variation  of  mix. 

BLEND,  in  German  hlenden  to 
dazzle,  comes  from  blinds  signifying  to 
see  confusedly,  or  confuse  objects  m  a 
general  way. 

CONFOUND,  V,  Confound. 

Mix  is  here  a  general  and  indefinite 
term,  signifying  simply  to  put  toge- 
ther: but  we  may  mir  two  or  seve- 
ral things  ;  we  min^/e  several  nbjects: 
things  are  mixed  so  as  to  lose  all  disr 
tinction ;  but  di«^  vitt^  Vi^  tmn^ldL 
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MIXTURE. 


MODERATION. 


and  yet  letain  a  distinction  :  li(|uida 
nux  so  as  to  become  one,  and  indi- 
viduals mix  in  a  crowd  so  as  to  bd 
iost;  tbin^  are  mingled  togetlier  of 
different  sizes  if  they  lie  in  the  same 
spot,  but  thcv  may  still  be  distin- 
guished. To  blend  is  only  partially  to 
miXf  as  colors  blend  which  fall  into 
each  other :  to  confound  is  to  mij  in 
a  wrong  way,  as  objects  of  sight  are 
confounded  when  they  are  erroneously 
taken  to  bejoined. 

To  mix  and  mingle  are  mostly  ap- 
plied to  material  objects,  except  in 
poetry;  to  blend  and  confound  are 
mental  operations,  and  principally 
employed  on  spiritual  subjects :  thus, 
events  and  circumstances  are  blended 
together  in  a  narrative ;  the  ideas  of 
the  ignorant  are  confounded  in  most 
cases,  but  particularly  when  they  at- 
tempt to  think  for  themselves. 

Can  imaftnation  bout, 
kwMi  itt  gay  cmtion,  ban  like  beta, 
Or  caa  it  mi*  Uieai  vitli  tliat  matchleai  ikill. 
And  loM  them  io  each  other  ?  Thoksoii. 

Tbece  as  f  paM**!  with  carHcM  itepi  aod  slov. 
The  minfUng  notes  cune  toftonM  ftom  below. 

GouMaim. 
But  liappj  they !  the  happiest  of  their  kind, 
Wbooi  KOBtler  stars  unite,  and  In  one  fate 
Their  hearts,  their  fortones,  aad  their   beings 
hUniL  Thomson. 

And  long  the  fods,  we  know. 
Hate  gradgMthee,  Casar,to  the  worU  helov, 
Wher«  fraud  aod  rapine,  right  and  wrong,  con- 
Jitund*  DaroBs. 

MIXTURE,  MEDLKV,   MISCEL- 
LANY. 

MIXTURE  is  the  thing  fwi.red  (r. 
To  mix). 

MEDLEY,  from  meddle  or  middle, 
signifies  what  comes  between  another. 

MISCELTjVNY,  in  Latin  miscella- 
neous, from  misceo  to  mi'jr,  signifies  also 
a  mixture. 

Tlie  mixture  is  general ;  whatever 
objects  can  be  mixed  will  form  a  miX' 
ture :  a  medley  is  a  mixture  of  things 
not  fit  to  be  mixed  :  and  a  miscellany 
is  a  mixture  of  many  different  things. 
Flower,  water,  and  eggs,  may  form  a 
mixturCp  in  the  proper  sense;  but  if  to 
these  were  added  all  sorts  of  spices,  it 
would  form  a  medley.  Miscellany  is 
a  species  applicable  only  to  intel- 
lectuid  subjects :  the  miscellaneous  is 
opposed  to  that  which  is  systemati- 
cally arranged  :  essays  are  mUcellane- 
GUI  m  distinction  fironi  works  on  one 


bfraat  Tittaaks,  time 
turt  of  the  fool,  as  quite 
ofthekaafe. 

More  oft  te  fooV  aad 


ii  oilea 
Cte 


a«£a. 


TO  MOAN,  V.  To  groan. 
MOB,  Vn  People. 
MOBILITY,  V.  People. 
MODE,  v.  Way. 

MODEL,  V.  Copy. 

MODERATION,  MEDIOCRTTT. 

MODERATION  (v.  Modety)  is 
the  characteristic  of  the  penoo;  ME- 
DIOCRITY, from  the  mean  or  Ba> 
dium,  characterizes  the  conditioa:  ■»- 
deration  is  a  virtue  of  no  small  import* 
ance  for  beings  who  find  excess  is 
every  thin^  to  be  an  evil ;  lafarii^y 
in  external  circamstanoes  is  exeoipc 
from  all  the  evils  which  attend  -dther 
poverty  or  riches. 

Such  moderatiuH  with  th>  boantj Joia, 
That  tkoa  ■ajr'tt  BotUac  fiva  that  ii  a«t  thtaB, 


MtiUcrii^  oaly  of 


MODERATION,  V.  Modesty. 

MODEST,  BASHFUL,    DIFFIDENT. 

MODEST,  in  Latin  modesfas,  fron 
modus  a  measure,  signifies  baring  i 
measure. 

BASHFUL  signifies  ready  to  be 
abashed. 

DIFFIDENT,  r.  DisirusifoL 
Modesty  is  a  habit  or  prmdple  of 
the  mind;  hashfiilness  is  a  state  of 
feeling :  modesty  is  at  all  times  be- 
coming; bashfuinesi  is  only  beoos»> 
ing  in  females,  or  very  young  psfsoM, 
in  the  presence  of  their  superiois: 
modesty  discovers  itself  in  the  alb- 
sence  of  every  thing  assuming,  wbe* 
ther  in  look,  word,  or  actinnTMiM- 
ness  betrays  itself  by  a  downcast  fook, 
and  a  timid  air :  a  mcNleif  deportsMBt 
is  always  commendable;  a  badfii 
temper  is  not  desirable. 

modesty  is  a  proper  distrust  of  oo^ 
selves;  dMdence  is  a  culpable  dif- 
trusu     Mod€ay,  though  ofipoftd  19 


MOnBOT. 


MODESTY. 


fiTT 


ooSy  IB  not  inoompatible  with 
Edenoe  in  oareeWes;  d^fidenee 
cher  uQmans  a  pereooy  and  div- 
es him  ibr  his  duty :  a  person  is 
Uy  modest  in  the  display  of  his 
I  to  others ;  but  a  dMdent  man 
t  tiim  his  talents  to  his  own  use. 
M  tral|j  modett  h  as  mad  so  whn  be  li 


lij^limg,  wtthoit  Barit,  it  mrkwanl- 

AflMMm. 


I«IIO0 

t 


pimmptfoa  botk  trise  flrMi 


MODEST,  V.  Humble. 

SSTY,  MODERATION,  TEM- 
PERANCE,   SOBRIETY. 

>DESTY,  in  French  modestie^ 
modettia,  and  MODERATION, 
in  moderatio  and  moderor,  both 
from  modut  a  measure,  limit,  or 
laiy ;  that  is,  forming  a  measure 

MPERANCE,  in  Latin  temper^ 
from  tempus  time,  signifies  fix- 
rime  {v.  Ahstineni). 
BttlRTY,  V,  Abstinent, 
nietty  lies  in  the  mind,  and  in 
3ne  of  feeling;  moderation  re- 
I  the  desires  :  modesty  is  a  prin- 
that  acts  discretionally ;  mode' 
I  is  a  rule  or  line  that  acts  as  a 
int  on  the  views  and  the  out- 
conduct. 

fdesty  consists  in  a  fair  and  me- 
estimate  of  one*s  character  and 
ication;  it  guards  a  man  against 
igh  an  estimate  ;  it  recommends 
Q  an  estimate  below  the  reality : 
'otion  consists  in  a  suitable 
ition  of  one^s  desires,  demands, 
expectations ;  it  consequently 
ids  very  often  on  modesty  as  its 
idwork :  he  who  thinks  modestly 
own  acquirements,  his  own  per- 
inces,  and  his  own  merits,  will 
moderate  in  his  expectations  of 
B,  reward,  and  recompense :  he 
B  other  hand,  who  overrates  his 
abilities  and  qualifications,  will 
ly  overrate  the  use  he  makes. of 
f  and  consequently  be  immode- 
in  the  price  which  he  sets  upon 
ervices  :  in  such  cases,  there- 
modesty  and  moderation  are  to 
other  as  cause  and  effect;  bat 


there  may  be  moietty  without  Mod^ 
ratumf  wbA  moderatum  without  mo» 
desty.  Modesty  is  a  sentiment  con- 
fined to  one's  self  as  the  olgect,  and 
consittBig  solely  of  one's  judgement 
of  what  one  is,  and  what  one  does ; 
but  modersdiom,  as  is  evident  from  the 
above,  extends  to  objects  that  are 
extenal  of  ourselves:  modesty ^  rather 
than  modenttiom,  belongs  to  an  au- 
thor; HMNfero^Mm,  rather  than  modesty^ 
belongs  to  a  tradesman,  or  a  man  who 
has  gpuns  to  make  and  purpows  to 
answer. 

Modesty  shields  a  man  firom  mor- 
tifications and  disappointments,  which 
assail  the  telPconceited  man  in  every 
directioo :  a  modest  man  conciliatei 
the  esteem  even  of  an  enemy  and  a 
rival;  he  disarms  the  resentments  of 
those  who  feel  themselves  most  in- 
jured by  his  superioiity  %  he  makes  all 
pleased  with  hwi  bv  aaaking  them  at 
ease  with  themselves:  the  selteMH 
ceited  man,  on  the  contrary,  sets  the 
whole  world  against  himself,  becamie 
he  sets  himself  aounst  every  body ; 
every  one  is  out  of  homoor  with  him, 
because  be  makes  them  ill  at  ease 
with  themselves  while  in  his  company. 
Moderation  protects  a  man  equally 
from  hnastice  on  the  one  hand,  and 
imposition  on  the  other :  he  who  is 
moderete  himself  makes  others  so; 
for  every  one  finds  his  advantage  in 
keeping  within  that  bound  which  is  as 
convenient  to  himself  as  to  his  neigh- 
bour; the  vrorld  will  always  do  this 
homage  to  real  eoodness,  that  they 
will  admire  it  if  Uiey  cannot  practise 
it,  and  they  will  practise  it  to  the 
utmost  extent  that  their  passions  wiU 
allow  them. 

ModereHen  is  tbo  measure  of  oiie*t 
desires,  one's  habits,  one's  actions, 
and  one's  words;  temperance  is  tlie 
adaptatioQ  of  the  time  or  season  for 
parucolar  fiylings,  actions,  or  words » 
a  man  is  said  to  be  moderate  ia  hia 
principles,  who  adopts  the  medium 
or  miodle  course  of  tninkine ;  it  rather 
qualifies  the  thing  than  the  persoa : 
he  is  said  to  be  temperate  in  his  an|^, 
if  he  do  not  sufier  it  to  break  out  mto 
any  excesses;  temperance  charac- 
terizes the  person  rather  than  the 
thing. 

A  moderate  man  in  politics  ende»* 


ers 


MOISTURE. 


MOMET. 


Toiir9  io  steer  clear  of  all  partj  spirit^ 
and  is  aiiisequendy  so  temperate  in 
bis  laiiviiase  as  to  phovoke  uo  animo- 
sity. Moderation  in  the  enjoyment 
of  every  thing  is  essential  in  onler  to 
obtain  the  purest  pleasure:  tem- 
perance in  one's  indul^^ences  is  al- 
ways attended  with  the  happiest  ef- 
forts to  one's  constitution;  as,  on  the 
contrary,  any  deviation  from  temper- 
ance^ even  in  a  single  instance^  is 
always  punished  with  bodily  pain  and 
sickness. 

Temperance  and  tohriety  have  al- 
ready oeen  considered  in  their  proper 
apphcation,  which  will  serve  to  illus- 
trate their  improper  application  (v. 
Ahttinenty  Temperance  is  an  action ; 
it  is  the  tempering  of  our  words  and 
actions  to  the  circuipstances :  tobriety 
is  a  state  in  which  one  is  exempt  from 
every  stimulus  to  deviate  from  the 
right  course ;  ^  a  man  who  is  intoxi- 
cated with  wine  runs  into  excesses, 
and  loses  that  power  of  guiding  him- 
self which  he  has  when  he  is  sober  or 
free  fntro  all  intoxication,  so  is  he  who 
is  intoxicated  with  any  pa^sionyiu  like 
manner,  hurried  away  into  irregulari- 
ties which  a  man  in  his  right  senses 
will  not  he  guilty  of:  iobriety  is,  there- 
fore, the  state  ot  being  in  one's  right  or 
sober  senses ;  and  tobriety  is  with  re- 
gard to  temperance^  as  a  cause  to  the 
efiect ;  wbriety  of  mind  will  not  only 
produce  moderation  and  temperance, 
but  extend  its  influence  to  the  whole 
conduct  of  a  man  in  every  relation 
and  circumstance,  to  his  internal  sen- 
timents and  his  external  behaviour : 
hence  we  speak  of  sobriety  in  one's 
inien  or  deportment,  sobriety  in  one's 
dress  and  manners,  sobriety  in  one's 
religious  opinions  and  observances. 

Tbere^i  a  proud  modest jf  In  merit !         Drydrh. 

«Few  barani^oe*  from  the  pulpit,  except  io  the 
tfajrt  of  jronr  league  In  France,  or  in  the  dajt  of 
onr  Molema  leaf  ne  and  covenaot  In  Enfcland, 
luivv ever  breathed  loH  of  the  spirit  of  modtro' 
Nfirtluui  tbifi  Ivctare  in  tite  Old  Jewry.    BoRXV. 

Temperate  mirth  h  not  extioKutshed  bjr  old  agr. 

Spread  thy  clove  coitaSni,  lov<vperfoniilBf  night, 
TbavL  M6er-tulted  matron,  all  in  black. 

SnAXsPBAaB. 

MOISTURE,    HUMIDITY, 

DAMPNESS. 

MOISTURE,    in  French  moUe,  is 

•VldeTniytler: 


probaUy  oontracted    from  tlie 
humiduiy  from  which  HUMIDT 
immediately  derived. 

DAMPNESS  comes  firomtki 
man  dampfa  vapor. 

Moisture  is  used  in  genenl 
press  any  small  degree  cf  ioM 
a  liquid  into  a  body;  hmmii 
employed  scientifically  to  desail 
state  of  having  any  portion  ol 
liquid :  hence  we  speak  of  the 
ture  of  a  table,  the  moistttre  of  ] 
or  the  iiMMffttre  of  a  floor  tls 
been  wetted  ;  but  of  the  hmmii 
the  air,  or  of  a  wall  thatJiasoof 
ed  of  itself.  DasnpnesM  is  that  s 
oimmsture  that  arises  from  tl 
dual  contraction  of  a  liquid  in  I 
capable  of  retaining  it  ;  in  tin 
ner  a  cellar  is  damp,  or  lineo  dl 
l^n  long  by  may  become  damp. 

The  plumy  people  atraak  their  vfoga  «M 
To  throw  the  laeid  wioislure  CrkkHagai 

n 

Nov  fkom  ihf  I 
Barfed  In  smoke,  and  sleep,  nod  nsJmfi 
Oft  let  ma  wander.  fti 

TO  MOLEST,  r.  To  trcMi 
MOMENT,  V.  Importance 
MOMENT,  V.  Lisiant* 
MONARCH,  V.  Prince. 

MONASTERY,  V.   CloistCT. 

MONEY,  C.VSH. 

MONEY    comes    fnnn   the 
moneta,  which  signified  stampet 
from  moneo  to  advise,  to  inform 
value,  by  means  of  an  inscripti 
stamp. 

CASH,  from  the  French  ct 
chest,  signifies  that  which  b  pui 
chest. 

*  Money  is  applied  to  ever] 
which  serves  as  a  circulating 
dium ;  cash  is,  in  a  strict  sens 
for  coin  only :  bank  notes  are  « 
guineas  and  shillings  are  cos 
cash  is  therefore  money,  but  all 
is  not  cash.  The  only  mam 
Chinese  have  are  square  bits  of 
with  a  hole  through  the  cent 
which  they  are  strung  upon  a  s 
travellers  on  the  Continent  mi 
ways  be  provided  with  notes  of 
**  Money,  cash," 


MOmJBfENT. 


MOTION. 
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li  may  be  tamed  into  coiAy  as  oon- 
Bce  jequires. 

iONSTEK,  V.  Wander* 
iONSTROus,  v.  Enorwous. 

fONUMBNT,    MBMORIAL, 
RBMBMBRAN  CBR. 

ONXJMENT,  in  Latin  monument 
or  monimentum^  Arom  numeo  to 
le  or  remind,  signifies  the  thing 

S'nts  in  mind. 
KMORIAL,  firom  memory^  signi- 
[be  thing  that  helps  the  memory ; 
REMEMBRANCER,  fiom  re- 
kr(v.  Memory)^  the  thing  that 
B§  to  TtnMnhtf, 

torn  the  '  aboYO  it  is  clear  that 
I  ierms  have^  in  their  original 
tition,  precisely  the  same  signifi- 
n,  and  differ  in  their  collateral 
ptations:  monument  is  applied 
ml  which  is  purposely  set  ap  to 
a  thing  in  mind;  memorial  and 
wibrancer  are  any  things  which 
adculated  to  call  a  thing  to  mind : 
mmument  is  used  to  preserve  a 
fc  object  of  notice  from  being  for- 
tn ;  the  memorial  serves  to  keep 
idividual  in  mind :  the  monument 
mmonly  understood  to  be  a  spe* 
of  building;  as  a  tomb  which 
srves  the  memory  of  the  dead,  or 
lar  which  preserves  the  memory  of 
i  public  event:  the  memorial  vX" 
(Consists  of  something  which  was 
iroperty,  or  in  the  possession^  of 
ber;  as  the  picture,  the  hand- 
ngy  the  hair,  and  the  like.  The 
wment  was  built  to  commemorate 
dreadful  fire  of  London  in  the 
1666 :  friends  who  are  at  a  dis- 
I  are  happy  to  have  some  token  of 
other's  regard,  which  they  like- 
keep  as  memorials  of  their  fonner 
ooorse. 

16  monumentf  in  its  proper  sense, 
ways  made  of  wooa  or  stone  for 
)  specific  purpose;   but,    in  the 

rr  sense,  things  may  be  ooo- 
into  monuments  when  they 
\  the  purpose  of  reminding  the 
c  of  any  circumstance:  thus,  the 
mids  are  monuments  of  antiquity ; 
£tions  of  a  good  prince  are  more 
ig  monuments  than  either  brass  or 
Me* 
OKorials  are  always  of  a  pri?ata 


aatniiL  and  at  the  tama  time  stidi  as 
remiiM  os  naturally  of  the  olject  to 
which  thev  have  belonged ;  this  oljeet 
it  g^Mfally  some  person,  but  it  may 
Kkewise  refer  to  some  thing,  if  it  be  of 
a  personal  natoier :  our  Saviour  insti- 
tated  the  Sacrament  of  the  Loid's 
Supper  as  a  memoriai  of  lus  death. 

A  memorial  respects  some  object 
external  of  ourselves;  the  remem- 
knmeer  is  said  of  that  which  direcdj 
concents  ourselves  and  our  partiddar 
duty:  a  man  leaves  memorimh  of 
himself  to  whomsoever  he  leaves  Us 
propert]^ ;  but  the  retnanhrancer  is 
that  wmch  we  aoquire  for  oursdves : 
the  memorial  cames  us  back  to  an-> 
other;  the  rememhraneer  brings  us 
back  to  ourselves:  the  memorial  re- 
vives in  our  minds  what  we  o^e  to 
another;  the  rememhrancer  puts  us  in 
mind  of  what  we  owe  to  ooiselves,  it 
is  that  which  recalls  us  to  a  sense  of 
our  duty :  a  gift  is  the  best  memenal 
we  can  i^ve  of  ourselves  to  another  ][  a 
sermon  is  often  a  good  rememhrancer 
of  the  duties  which  we  have  neglected 
to  perftmn. 

Aay  mtmnrUA  of  jo«r  good  Mtwe  tad 
MnAMp  li  mtom,  wcieoiM  to  Me.  Pore 

ir  (!■  the  bto  of  Skj)  the  MOMBbnoM  of 
p«p%l  wp«ntitio«  if  oblltentod,  the  WMnumttntg 
oTpspol  piet^  ore  nkmlM  rffbced. 


WhoB  God  b  forgotteD,Ui  JttdgenoDts  an  hie 

Cot 


M  ooD»  v»  Hvmour. 
MORALS,  V.  Manners. 
MORBID,  V.  Sick. 
MORBOVBR,  V.  Beodes. 
M0R08S,  V.  Gloomy. 
MORTAL,  t;,  Deadly. 

MORTIFICATION,  V.  FejDOtUm. 

TO  MORTIFY,  V.  To  kumble. 

MOTION,    MOVBKENT. 

TauB  are  both  abstract  terms  to 
denote  the  act  of  moving,  but  MO- 
llON  is  taken  generaUy  and  ab- 
stractedly fitim  the  thing  that  moves  ; 
MOVEMENT,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
taken  in  connexion  with  the  agent  or 
thing  that  mooes:  hence  we  speak  of 
a  state  of  inofioa  as  opposed  to  a  state 
of  rest,  of  perpetual  motion,  the 
laws  ai motion f  and  the  like;  on  the 
other  bandf   to  make  a  movemtni 
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MOURNFUL. 


MULTITUDB. 


when  speaking  of  an  anny,  a  general 
wufDcmeui  when  speaking  oif  aa  asseiiH 
Uy. 

When  motion  is  qualified  by  the 
thing  that  movet,  it  denotes  continued 
motion ;  but  movement  implies  only 
a  particular  motion :  hence  we  say, 
the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
the  mofioa  of  the  earth ;  a  person  is 
in  continual  motion^  or  an  army  is  in 
motion  ;  but  a  person  makes  a  move- 
ment who  rises  or  sits  down,  or  goes 
from  one  chair  to  another ;  the  ditfer- 
ent  moveinentt  of  the  springs  and 
wheels  of  any  instrument. 

It  b  not  mqr  to  a  mind  accustondl  to  the 
liuroadt  of  trovblefome  thooghta  to  eipel  then 
immediateljf  bj  pattiiiK  better  Imasei  tato  motUu, 

JOSMSOM. 

Nature  f  tbonebt  peHbrmM  too  meaa  a  part, 
Fonalof  her  tmovement*  to  the  rate  of  axt. 

Puoa. 

MOTIVE,  V.  Cause. 
MOTiVB,  V.  Principle. 
TO  MOULD,  V.  To  form. 
TO  MOUNT,  V.  To  arise. 
TO  MOURN,  V.  To  grieve. 

MOURNFUL,   SAD. 

MOURNFUL  signiaes  full  of  what 
causes  mourning;  SAD  {v.  Dull), 
signiBes  either  a  painful  sentiment,  or 
what  causes  this  painful  sentiment. 
The  difference  in  the  sentiment  is  what 
constitutes  the  difference  between 
these  epithets :  the  mournful  awakens 
tender  and  sympathetic  feelings  :  the 
tad  oppresses  the  spirits  and  makes 
one  heavy  at  heart ;  a  mournful  tale 
contains  an  account  of  others'  dis- 
tresses; a  tad  story  contains  an  ac- 
count of  one's  own  distress ;  a  mourn* 
Jul  event  befalls  our  friends  and  rela- 
tives ;  a  tad  misfortune  befalls  our- 
selves. Selfish  people  find  nothing 
mournful,  but  many  things  tad :  tender 
hearted  people  are  always  affected  by 
what  is  mournful,  and  are  less  troubled 
about  what  is  tad, 

Narcitsa  foltowe  ere  hif  tomb  Is  doted. 

Her  draih   infadei  hfi   mourr\ful  rifht  and 

eWiM, 
The  friar  that  etactcd  from  mj  lids  for  hlos. 

MitToa. 


MOVBABLB8,   V.  Goods. 
MOVEMENT,    V.  MotUM. 

MOVING,  ArFBCTING,  PATBVnc 

The  moving  b  in  general  itbat- 
ever  moves  the  aJections  ortheiM> 
sions;  theAFFECTINGandPATuS- 
TIC  are  what  more  the  •ffectim  « 
different  degrees.  The  gqod  or  W 
feelings  may  be  moved;  the  teai« 
feelings  only  are  tweeted,  A  iMd 
battle  is  a  moving  spectacle:  lb 
death  of  king  Charles  was  an  Mfidi^ 
spectacle.  The  affecting  acts  kf 
means  of  the  aenses,  «s  well  m  lli 
understanding;  the  patkaic  upftm 
only  to  what  is  addressed  to  ik 
heart :  hence,  a  sight  or  a  desomdai 
IS  affecting;  but  an  addren is  fitff- 
tic. 


ioHce  of  weeploff  beauty. 

1  do  Betiwneaber  to  have  aem  aij 
er  modem  stoiy  more  tfffeetimg  thM  a 
ABDofBoalocae. 

What  think  joa  of  the  bard\  CBchartif  lit. 
Which  whether  he  attcaspte  to  vans  tte  kot 
WHh  fhbled  ioeiiea,    or  cfaam   Ihe «» li 

rhjme, 
BieaAea  all  pmtkUic,  lofd^,  aod  ralMr* 


How  »ad  a  sight  ie  bumaa  htffit 

To  those  wheee  tboog bta  can  pierce  bejond  aa 

hoar !  YouMO. 

TO  MOVE,  V.  To  Stir* 


MULCT,  V.  Fine. 

MULTITUDE,    CROWD,   THRONG, 

SWARM. 

Toe  idea  of  many  is  oommoo  to  dl 
these  terms,  and  peculiar  to  that  of 
MULTITUDB,  from  the  Latin  naA 
tut;    CROWD,    from   the  mb  to 
crowd,  signifies  the  many  that  ermti 
together;   and  THRONG,  froa  tk 
German  drangen  to    press,  sipifisi 
the  many  that  presa  together;  aid 
SWARM,  from  the  finrmnn  wkam 
men  to  fly  about,  aignifiea  moBBg 
together  in  numbers.     Theee  toiai 
vary,  either  in  regard  to  the  dtyta, 
or  the  drcumstanoe :    imultittuk  n 
aoplicable    to    any    object;    crmi, 
throng,  and  swarm,  are  in  the  pnpr 
sense  applicable  onl^  to  animate  e^ 
jects :  the  first  two  m  regard  to  po^ 
sons;  the  latter  to  anioiab  in  geoedl, 
bat  particokrly  brutea.     The  sdb- 
tude  may  be  either  in  a  stagnant  ort 
moving  state ;  all  the  rest  deooCe  a 
multitude  in    a    moving   state:  tbe 
crowd  is  always  pressing,   geaenllj 
eager  and   tumulbioiu ;   the  Miw^ 


BfUTILATE. 


MUTUAL. 
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IrasT  and   actiTe,   but  not 
)res8ing  or  incommodious :  it 
ft   inctmTenienty    sometimes 
18  to  go  into  a  era»d ;  it  is 
to  see  the  throng  that  is  per- 
pftsstDg  in  the  streets  of  the 
Btmarm  is  more  active  than 
tiMtwo  others;  it  is  commonly 
bo  hees  which  flj  together  in 
I,  but  sometimes  to  human 
o  denote  their  very  great  num- 
en  scattered  about ;  thus  the 
of  the  poor  in  low  neighbour- 
mrm  in  the  streets. 
Jt  if  iMftpabkor  fnunliif  ocd«n. 


i  iMl  Cmu^  TndtaB  irar  bebold. 


■li  Ito  hanhttj  tkromg,  Mamm. 

■  Mtlon,  ttnteblnf  far  aad  vide, 
mMatOiooii  wiChGoClilonnarfiucoHM 

•tfc, 

jraaee^  oBltenal  Nofth.  Swirr. 

[FiCBNT,  V.  Beneficent. 

lURDBRi   V.  To  kill. 

URMUR,  V.  To  complain. 
USE,  V.  To  contemplate. 
ivsBj  V.  To  think. 
C7STER,  V.  To  assemble. 
iBLB,  V.  Changeable. 
B,  V.  Silent. 

rTILATE,   MAIM,  MANGLB. 

nLATE,  in  Latin  mutilatui^ 
uiilo  and  mutilui,  Greek  f*trv 
tout  horns,  signifies  to  take  off 
3etsary  part. 

[M  and  MANGLE  are  in  all 
ility  derived  from  the  Ladn 
!y  which  comes  from  manuif 
ng  to  deprive  of  a  hand  or  to 
in  general. 

UtUe  has  the  most  extended 
ig ;  it  implies  the  abridging  of 
ob :  mangle  is  applied  to  irre- 
ronnds  in  any  part  of  the  bodv : 
is  confined  to  wounds  in  the 
Men  are  exposed  to  be  mti^i- 
y  means  of  cannon  balls ;  they 
danger  of  being  mangled  when 
id  promiscuously  with  the  sword ; 
Ireqnently  get  maimed  when 
Mr  vessels  or  storming  places, 
la  muiilaied  and  mangled  by 
niMiis;  uoe  beoomet  maimed 


by  natural  infirmity:  mtUiiate  and 
mangle  are  applicable  to  moral  objects ; 
maim  is  employed  only  in  the  natural 
sense.  In  this  case  mangle  is  a  much 
stronger terin  than  mutilSe;  the  latter 
signines  to  lop  off  an  essential  part ; 
to  mangle  is  to  nmtilate  it  to  sndi  a 
degree  as  to  render  it  useless  or  worth- 
less. Every  sect  of  Christians  is  fond 
ofmutilatmg  the  Bible  by  setting  aside 
such  parts  as  do  not  nivor  its  own 
scheme,  and  amoneit  them  all  the 
sacred  Scriptures  oecome  literally 
mangled^  and  stripped  of  all  its  most 
important  doctrines. 

HovBtlnwoaldlHifBborMtlie  muUkOUiu 
wMch  ills  PIm  ff  ttc  Ctmm  Imm  nrfRovd  iirom 
the  BdHar,  Ik&j  who  kaov  kb  dkumna  wiU 
tadlj  eoaedfa.  Jonmim. 

I  k«w  rfmra  Iks  atil  of  maUmttif  Md  tpUC- 
Uaf  rallglQii.  Btut, 

WlMt  km  tkqr  (tka  Vrmilk  aoUUiiy)  doM 
tiMt  tlicy  AmM  ke  kurtad  lAoBt,  OToiiftal,  sad 
tortsfed. 


MimMous,  V.  Tumttltuous. 

MUTCAL,   BBCIPROCAL. 

MUTUAL,  m  Latm  nuUmu  fram 
muto  to  change,  signifies  exchanged 
so  as  to  be  equal  or  the  same  on  both 

RECIPROCAL,  in  Latin  recipro- 
eta  from  redpio  to  take  back,  sieni- 
fies  giving  backward  and  fbrwardby 
way  of  return.  Afutual  supposes  a 
sameness  in  condition  at  tne  same 
time :  reciprocal  supposes  an  alterna- 
tion or  suooession  of^  returns.  •  Ex- 
change iafiree  and  voluntary ;  we  giva 
ill  exchange,  and  this  action  is  muthuU : 
return  is  made  either  according  to 
law  or  equity;  it  is  obligatory,  and 
when  equally  obligatoir  on  each  in 
turn  it  IS  reciprocal.  Voluntaiy  dis- 
interested services  rendered  to  each 
other  are  mutual :  imposed  or  merited 
services,  returned  from  one  to  the 
other,  are  reciprocal :  fnmids  r«ider 
one  another  mmiual  services ;  the  ser- 
vices between  servants  and  masters 
are  recwroeaL  Hie  husband  and 
wile  pledge  their  fiuth  to  each  other 
mutually;  they  are  reeiprocalfy  bound 
to  keep  thAr  vow  ol^  fidelity.  Thb 
sentiment  is  mutual^  the  tie  is  reci- 
procal.  Mutual  applies  mostly  to 
matters  of  will  and  opinion,  a  mutual 
affisction,    a  mutual  inclination   t^ 


TMtolMksait  •  llilMl^  iiilystife^ 
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oUige^  a  wwtual  interest  for  each 
other's  oomfort,  a  mutual  concern  to 
avoid  that  which  will  displease  the 
other ;  these  are  the  sentiments  which 
render  the  marriage  state  happy  :  re- 
ciprocml  ties,  reciprocal  bonds,  reci* 
jiroca/ rights,  rfci/7roca/ duties;  these 
are  what  every  one  ought  to  bear  in 
mind  as  a  member  of  society,  that 
he  may  expect  of  no  man  more  than 
what  in  equity  he  is  disposed  to  re- 
turn. Mutual  applies  to  nothing  but 
what  is  personal;  reciprocal  is  ap- 
plied to  tilings  remote  from  the  idea 
of  personality,  as  reciprocal  verbs, 
reciprocal  terms,  reciprocal  relations, 
and  the  like. 


The  ■« 

ap  Mdoij 

LMb 


\\  BBd  Spirit  tkat  ulotttfli  ud  keeps 
b  mutuml  tnut.  Sootb. 

■«beM  li  sode^  b«t  by  reH^pre- 

JoBseoa. 


MYSTKRious,  V.  Dark. 

MYSTERIOITS,  MYSTIC. 

BfYSTERIOUS  (v.  Dark),  and 
MYSTIC,  are  but  variations  of  the 
same  original;  the  former  however  is 
more  commonly  applied  to  that  which 
is  supernatural,  or  veiled  in  an  impe- 
netrable obscurity ;  the  latter  to  that 
which  is  natural,  but  in  part  concealed 
from  the  view  ;  hence  we  speak  of  the 
mjfUerious  plans  of  Providence :  myttic 
schemes  of  theology  or  mystic  prin- 
ciples. 

At  loon  u  tbtt  myiierimu  fell,  wUcli  now 
oofera  fetorlfy,  wai  lltied  up,  all  the  saleCj  of 
lUe  would  dinppeer.  Blaia. 

Ami  ye  ive  otlier  waiid*rlo|;  firet  that  move 

In  mjfitie  daace  not  wUboQt  loac 

Besoand  bi«  prabe.  Miltom. 

MYSTKRious,  V,  Secret. 
MYSTIC,  V.  Mysterious. 


N. 
NAKBD,  V.  Bare. 

TO  NAME,    CALL. 

NAME  is  properly  to  pronounce 
some  word,  from  tlie  Latin  nomen^ 
Greek  -vo/u;,  Hebrew  nam, 

CALX,  V.  To  call. 

Both  these  words  imply  the  direc- 
tion of  the  sound  to  an  object ;  but 
naming  is  confined  to  tlie  use  of  some 
distinct  and  significant  sound :  calling 

1^ 


is  said  of  any  sound  whatever;  «i 
may  call  without  naming,  but  we  ca- 
not  nmme  without  emUimg.    A  penoB 
is  fMMed  by  his  name,  whether  pro- 
per, patronymic:,  or  whatever  ii  mmsI  ; 
ne  is  called  aooordina  to  the  chino> 
teristics  by  which  he  is  distiagMliei. 
The    em}ieror    Tiberius   was  mmi 
Tiberius  ;   he  was  called  a  bmmhIk. 
William  the  First  of  Engfaodis  aoMtf 
William;  he  is  cai/eif  the  Caaqmar, 
Helen  went  three   times  nmd  At 
wooden  horse  in  order  to  (fimnrdbe 
snare,  and,  with  the  hope  of  ti^^ 
Greeks  by  surprise,  called  their  pnd» 
pal  captains,  naming  them  bytkor 
names,  wad  counterteiting  thevoiccstf 
their  wives.     Many  ancient  natiosiii 
natning  any  one,  called  him  tke  no 
of  some  one,  aa  Richardson  the  as  of 
Richard,  and  Robertson,  the  soa  of 
Robert. 

Some  kaoghtj  Greek  wIm>  Urai  tkjtrani«M% 
BmbHtenall  thy  voce,  bj  nmmimg  at. 

I  laj  tlie  deep  fiMBdBtloaa  of  a  wall, 
AadJboo,  »amV<fkoBaM,tkecl^eeB. 


NAME,     APPELLATION,     mtMi 
DBNOMINATION. 

NAME,  V.  To  name. 

APPELLATION,  in  French  appel- 
lalion,  Latin  appellatio  from  ofpe&t 
to  call,  signifies  the  thing  called. 

TITLE,  in  French  titre,  Latin  (i- 
tuluf,  from  the  Greek  t<«  to  booor, 
signifies  that  which  is  assigned  for  tke 
purpose  of  honor. 

DENOMINATION  signifies  tbtt 
which  denominate*  or  distinguishes. 

Name  is  a  generic  term,  the  wti 
are  specific  Whatever  word  is  en- 
ployed  to  distinguish  one  thing  fraa 
another  is  a  name;  therefore,  m 
appellation  and  a  title  is  a  name,  bt 
not  vice  vend.  A  name  is  eitberoos- 
mon  or  proper  ;  an  appeUation  b  fft* 
nerally  a  common  name  given  for  sooM 
specific  purpose  as  chaiactarisdei 
Several  kin^  of  France  had  tke 
names  of  Charles,  Louis,  Philip,  tut 
one  was  dbtinguished  by  the  tfft^ 
lation  of  Stammerer,  another  by  dat 
of  the  Simple,  and  a  third  by  tksiof 
the  Hardy,  arising  from  particular  cb* 
racters  or  circumstances.  A  title  ii 
a  species  of  appellation,  not  ditwB 
from  any  thiiig  personai,  but  ooa- 
ferred  as  a  groundof  political distio** 


HAME. 


NAMB; 


idfpettirioii  mtjbeoftoift 
reproach ;  but  a  tiile  is  al- 
ark  of  honor.  An  appellation 
to  idl  ofajectsy  animate  or 
3 ;  a  title  IS  ^ven  mostly  to 
sometimes  to  things.    A  par- 
case  may  have  the  appella- 
le  cottage,  or  the  hall ;  as  a 
r  person  may  have  the  tUU 
,  Lord,  or  Marqois. 
ikurtion  is  to  particolar  bo- 
lt appellation  is  to  an  indivi* 
meljy  a  term  of  distinction, 
iPQiii    their  peculiar  charao- 
drcumstances.    The  Chris- 
d  is  split  into  a  number  of 
bodies  or  communities,  under 
minationt  of  Catholics,  Pro- 
Calvinists,  Presbyterians,  &c. 
iwe  their  origin  in  the  peculiar 
fidth  and  discipline  adopted 
bodies. 

Mr  mmu  ihall  wrHelwd  aoiteh  call, 
ttettaM  at  jonr  ahan  fUi.    DETiHOf. 

■M  derived  froflu  the  praftwioa  of  tke 
I  the  laHfaage  of  the  prtfent  afe, 
mttkaappelUUivetcttoon,    Sovra. 

BfrnUj  lad  in  tittet  an  latlmatlM  of 
tmSmr  nwrit,  that  ikoald  faooanwi 
yi»  ■tattow  wMeh  they  fomtm, 

AoDuon, 

son  ae  mach  can*  and  thoaght  to 
■d  is  the  peopto  aad«  their  proper 

deiM.  AflBOOH. 

NAME,   BENOMINATB, 
,    BNTITLB,   DESIGN ATB, 
CHARACTERIZE. 

AME  («.  To  name,  call)  sig- 
DDply  to  give  a  name  to,  or  to 
or  specify  by  the  given  name  ; 
[OMINATE  is  to  give  a  spe- 
me  npon  specific  ground,  to 
ish  by  the  name ;  to  STYLE, 
e  noun  stifle  or  manner  (v. 
,  ityle),  signifies  to  address  by 
c  name ;  ENTITLE  is  to  give 
ific  or  appropriate  name,  Adam 
•very  thing ;  we  denominate  the 
o  drinks  excessiveljr,  *  a  drunk- 
tubjects  ityU  their  monarch 
lajesty;'  books  are  entitled 
ig  to  the j  udgment  of  the  author. 
Jknominate,  ttyle^  aud  entitUf 
acts  of  conscious  agents  onlr. 
:)ES1GNATE,  signifying  to 
ut,  and  CHARACTERIZE, 
ig  to  form  a  characterittic,  are 


said  only  of  things,  and  agree  with 
the  former  onlyioatmudi  as  worda 
may  either  designate  or  charaeteriMe  s 
thus  the  word  *  capacity'  is  said  to 
designate  the  power  of  boldiog ;  and 
*  finesse '  ekaracteriMei  the  pe^pb  by 
whom  it  was  adopted. 


have  hcM  MIfiA  t»  travel  aa  Ihr  u  Unaadila 
lapanalter 


A  flihie  la  Hafle  or  eple  poetiy  it 
taBpte,  wkm  thoevcata  a 
eaohlaaa 


Happjthaae 
iHAIblheca 


TO  NAMBf  V.  To  nominate. 

NAMSy   EBPOTATIONy  RBPUTBy 
CREDIT. 

NAME  is  here  taken  in  die  im- 
proner  seme  for  a  neaie  acquired  in 
public  bj  any  pecoliarity  or.  quality  in 
anolHect. 

REPUTATION  and  REPUTE, 
from  rq^Q  or  re  and  jniIo  to  think 
back,  or  in  refeienoe  to  tomeinMne- 
diate  obfeet,  signifiei  the  stale  of  being 
thoupjbt  of  by  the  pnhlici  or  heU  ip 
public  estimation. 

CREDIT  (v.  Credit)  signifies  the 
state  of  being  believed  or  trusted  in 
generaL 

The  name  implies  something  more 
specific  than  the  reputation  ;  and  the 
repalalibn  something  more  tubetan- 
tial  than  the  aeaie;  a  wMie  may  be 
acquired  by  some  caioalty  or  by  somo 
quality  Oii  has  more  show  than 
worth;  r^MilatMm  is  acquired  only  bj 
time,  and  built  only  on  merit:  the 
name  may  be  arbitrarily  gi?eo,  simply 
by  way  of  distinction;  taerejmtaium 
is  not  given,  but  acooired,  or  follows 
as  a  oonsequence  or  one's  honorable 
exertions.  A  physician  sometimes 
gets  a  name  by  a  single  instance  of 
profossiooal  skill,  which  by  a  combfr- 
nation  of  fovorable  circumstances  be 
may  convert  to  his  own  advantage  in 
foroung  an  es tensive  practice;  but 
unless  ne  have  a  commensurate  de- 
gree of  talent,  this  name  will  never 
ripen  into  a  solid  reputation. 

Inanimate  oljecu  get  a  name^  but 
reputatiom  is  appllfc  only  to  persons 
or  that  which  is  pet6Caal,    Fashion  is 
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Hberal  in  giving  names  to  certain 
shops,  certain  streets,  certain  com- 
mooittes,  as  well  as  to  certain  trades- 
people, and  the  like.  Universities, 
acnderoiesy  and  public  institutions, 
acquire  a  reputation  for  their  learn- 
ing, their  skill,  their  encouragement 
fend  promotion  of  the  arts  or  sciences  : 
the  name  and  reputation  are  of  a 
more  extended  nature  than  the  repute 
and  the  credit.  Strangers  and  distant 
coantries  hear  of  the  name  and  the 
reputation  ;  but  neighbours  and  those 
only  who  have  the  means  of  personal 
observation  can  take  a  part  in  the  repute 
and  credit.  It  is  possible,  therefore, 
to  have  a  ftanie  and  reputation  without 
having  repute  and  credit,  and  vice  versd, 
for  the  objects  which  constitute  the 
former  are  sometimes  different  from 
those  which  produce  the  latter.  A 
manufacturer  nas  a  name  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  a  particular  article  of  his 
own  manufacture ;  a  book  has  a  name 
among  witlings  and  pretenders  to  li- 
terature :  a  good  writer,  however, 
seeks  to  establish  his  reputation  for 
genius,  learning,  industry,  or  some 
praise-worthy  characteristic :  a  preach- 
er is  in  high  repute  among  those  who 
attend  him :  a  master  gains  great  credit 
horn  the  good  performances  of  his 
■cbolars. 

Name  and  repute  are  taken  either 
in  a  good  or  bad  sense;  reputation 
and  eredit  are  taken  in  the  good  sense 
only :  a  person  or  thing  may  get  a 
gofid  or  an  ill  name;  a  person  or 
thing  may  be  in  good  or  ill  ^^P'^^^ ; 
the  reputation  may  rise  to  different 
degrees  of  height,  or  it  may  sink 
again  to  nothing,  but  it  never  sinks 
into  that  which  is  bad ;  the  credit 
may  likewise  be  high  or  low,  but 
when  it  becomes  bad  it  is  discredit. 
Families  get  an  ill  name  for  their 
meanness;  houses  of  entertainment 
get  a  good  name  for  their  accommoda- 
tion ;  houses  fall  into  bad  repute  when 
said  to  be  haunted  ;  a  landlord  comes 
into  high  repute  among  his  tenants,  if 
he  be  considerate  and  indulgent  to- 
wards them. 

Yfhm  ffmn  not  to  do  ill,  ye(  fean  the  «iafn<r. 
And  firee  from  conscience,  b  a  slave  to  fame. 

Demham. 

fiplendoar  of  reputaiion  b  not  to  be  counted 
aoiMg  tke  neecmriet  of  life.  Jonrsoii. 


WmM 

LaC 

SoUfelnemlltaBd 

Aadtkefood 
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TO  NAP,  V.  To  sleep. 

NARRATION,  V.  BeoioL 
NARRATIVB,  V.  AcOOftOd. 

NARROW,  V.  Contradeim 
NARROW,  V.  Sirtdghi. 

NASTY,  FILTHY,  VOUL. 

NASTY  is  connected  with 
FILTHY  and  FOUL  are 
from  the  Greek  ^oxec. 

The  idea  of  dirtiness  is  a 
these  tennt,  but  in  clifoaldeipaH, 
and  with  different  modificarioBS.'Wllp 
ever  dirt  is  offensiTe  to  aay  of  tki 
senses,  renders  that  thing  mufy  wlidk 
is  soiled  with  it :  the^fiUky  esoseditki 
nast^f  not  only  in  the  quanHtt  faR  ii 
the  offensive  quality  or  the  £rt;  «i 
the  foul  exce^is  itijUti^  in  the  mbi 
proportion. 

Wa  look  behind,  thea 
lUt  dodm  vara  tacifa 
limba 


Only  01 
Tempting  aflhMta  »  wVk  Un/biai 


NATAL,   NATIVB,    INOIGBNOUI. 

NATAL,  in  Latin  itofaKi,  fnm 
natuSf  signifies  belonging  to  one's  binh, 
or  the  act  of  one's  being  bora;  bit 
NATIVE,  in  Latin  fuOinu,  hkewise 
from  natuSf  signifies  baring  the  origii 
or  beginning. 

INDIGENOUS,  in  Latin  indigam, 
firom  tilde  and  genitus^  signifies  tprvg 
from  that  place. 

The  epithet  natal  is  applied  ooljtt 
the  circumstance  of  a  man's  Initb,  m 
his  natal  day;  his  nmial  hour;  i 
natal  song ;  a  natal  star.  NatiK  hm 
a  more  eitensive  meaning,  as  it  cofr 
prebends  the  idea  of  one's  lelatioodM^ 
by  origin  to  an  object ;  as  one's  ndin 
country,  one's  Hatix>e  soil,  native  ^ 
lage,  or  native  place,  native  langmiPb 
and  the  like.  Indigenome  is  the  stat 
with  regard  to  plants,  as  native  in  r^ 
gard  to  hnman  beings  or  *"iw^1g- 

8afe  In  tbe  hand  oT  one  dtrpn»ln|p  povY, 

Or  la  tbe  naUly  or  tbt  mortal  kovr.         To^ 


NATIVE. 
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H«r«M  the  grav*llac  mM 
k  teagson  oT  tte  ttnbp  flo«fl«*d, 
«ctlr«  ikki  er  own  to  betf^ly  Uad. 

DmroBv. 

ATiON,  V.  People, 
ATiVE,  v.  Intrinsic. 
ATiVB,  V.  Natal. 

VATIVB,  NATURAL. 

IV£  (9.  Natal)  is  to  NA- 
4  as  a  species  to  the  genns : 
in^  natne  is  according  to  its 
pDification  natural ;  bat  manj 
ra  natural  which  are  not  na- 
if a  person  we  may  say  that 
ii  is  nathif  to  designate  that 
le  Taloable  property  which  is 
th  him,  not  fortign  to  him,  or 
1  upon  his  character;  bat  we 
lb  disposition,  that  it  is  sm- 
it  opposed  to  that  which  is 
I  by  habit.  The  former  is  al- 
iployed  in  a  good  sense,  in  op- 
to  what  is  artful,  assamed,  and 
tbe  other  is  used  in  an  indif- 
ense,  as  opposed  to  whatever 
bet  of  habit  or  circumstances, 
children  display  themselves 
thtir  nathe  simplicity,  they 
vsting  objects  of  notice :  when 
iplay  their  natural  turn  of 
I  is  not  always  that  which 
>  raise  haman*  nature  in  our 

• 

m  «•  dMn  pan  f^oiB  tbt  4ukii«M  of 
tIpMnirao Into  Che faroul  light ofovcr- 
f*  Soon. 

Moegkt  to  be  aodfntood  tccofdiag 
Mw,  nmtmrat  way  of  constnictloo. 


ATURAL,  V.  Native, 

URALLY,   IN   COUR8B, 
lOUBNTLT,   or  COUR8B. 

connexion  between  events, 
and  things,  is  expressed  by 
I  terms.  NATURALLY  sig- 
cording  to  the  nature  of  things, 
lies  therefore  to  the  connexion 
nbsists  accordini;  to  the  origi- 
ititution  or  inherent  properties 
PB :  IN  COURSE  signifies  ta 
rse  of  things,  that  is,  in  the 
order  that  things  ougfit  to 
CONSEQUENTXY  signifies 
ueouence,  that  is,  b^y  a  neces- 
'  ot  dependance,  which  maizes 
ling     follow    another:     OF 


COURSE  ngpiifies  on  account  of  tha 
courte  whidi  things  most  commonly  or 
even  necessarily  ttke.  Whatever  hap* 
pens  natural^,  haj^pens  as  we  expectit ; 
whatever  happens  in  courte^  happens  as 
we  approve  ot  it ;  whatever  follows  com- ' 
teqventfyp  foUows  as  we  judge  it  ri^  ; 
whatever  follows  cfamrtCt  follows  as 
we  see  it  necessarily.  Qiildretk  im- 
turalfy  imitate  their  parents :  people 
nof  ara%  &11  into  the  habits  of  thoM 
they  associate  with :  both  tbue  dr- 
cumstanoBs  result  firom  the  nature^if 
things :  whoever  is  made  a  peer  of 
the  realm,  takes  his  seat  in  the  upper 
house  til  c0Mrar ;  he  requires  no  other 
qualificatioo  to  entitle  him  to  this  pri- 
vilege, he  goes  ia,  or  according  to  ^ 
estabished  cour se  of  things;  coase* 
quenlfy  as  a  peer,  he  is  admitted 
without  question ;  this  is  a  decision  of 
the  judgment  by  which  die  question  as 
at  once  determined:  iff  coune  none 
are  admitted  who  are  not  peers ;  this 
flows  necessarily  oatof  theoonstieiifeed 
law  of  the  land. 

NaiuralUf  and  ia  coarse  descnba 
things  as  they  are;  c(m$equentlgf  sad 
rfeaune,  represent  them  as  they  most 
be;  naiuralfy  and  m  ronne  staaa 
fiuits  or  realities ;  eontequenify  and  tf 
coEiffw,  state  the  inferences  drawn  froai  ' 
those  (acts,  or  eontequencet  resuksog 
from  them ;  a  mob  is  naturally  dis- 
posed to  riot,  and  tomequently  it  is 
dangerous  to  appeal  to  a  mob  for  its 
jud^ent ;  the  nobility  attend  at  oont 
m  coarse,  that  is,  by  virtue  of  their 
rank ;  soi(fiers  leave  tbe  town  of  coarse 
at  assiie  or  election  times,  that  is,  be- 
cause the  law  forbids  them  to  remaia, 
Nalural^  M  opposed  to  the  artifidai 
or  forced;  ta  course'  is  opposed  to  w-' 
rmlar:  natwralfy  exdodes  the  idea 
of  design  or  porpose;  sa  taunt  in- 
dodes  the  idea  of  arrangement  and 
social  order :  the  fonner  u  applicabk 
to  every  thing  that  has  an  independent 
existence;  the  latter.is  applied  to  the 
constitated  order  of  society ;  the  for- 
mer is,  therefore,  said  of  every  object, 
animate  or  inanimate,  having  natur^ 
properties,  and  performing  aaftn^l 
operations ;  the  latter  only  of  penons 
and  their  establishment.  Planu  that 
require  nach  air  iiafara^;^  thrive  nost 
in  an  open  country:  members  of  a 
tocietyj  .who  do  not  forfoit  tb^pr  titlt 
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by  the  breach  of  any  rule  or  law,  era 
re-admitted  in  ccurte^  after  ever  so 
lone  an  absence. 

Contequently  is  either  a  speculati\-e 
or  a  practical  inference  ;  of  cotnte  is 
always  practical.    We  know  that  all 
men 'must  die,  and  contequentlt/  we 
expect  to  share  the  coitiiDon  lot  of  hu- 
manity :    we    see    that    Our    friends 
are  particularly  engaged  at  a  certain 
time;  contequenily  we  do  not  inter- 
rupt them  by  calling:   when  a  man 
does  not  fulfil  his  engagements,  he 
cannot  of  course  expect  to  be  re- 
warded as  if  he  had  done  his  duty. 
ill  courte  applies  to  what  one  does 
or  may  do;  (^course  applies  to  what 
one  must  do,  or  leave  undone.  Children 
take  possession  cf  their  patrimony  in 
couru  at  the  death  of  their  parents  : 
while  the  parents  are  living,  children 
qf  course  rterive  support  or  assistance 
from  them. 

Egotirts  arp  r^erBllj  the  Tuin  and  uliallov 
^rt  of  minkind;  people  belnf?  riAf iira/Zy  full 
of  tbemyclves  wlu>a  thrj  have  uolking  ebe  in 
Ibem.  i^OMSON. 

The  forty-Mmth  propa«ftion  of  (he  0rst  book 
of  Ruclid,  it  the  fouudatlon  of  trifoiiometry, 
aadcvngrgwenr^  of  Da%i|ration.  Bartlbtt. 

What  do  truiit  and  confidence  tlfaify  in  a 
Blatter  I}/ coune  aad  forinalU>  I  Sii|xihGFi.KBT. 

Otir  Lord  fonwiw,  that  all  the  Mosafc  ordrn 
vonld  oeaae  in  cour§e  gpou  hU  death. 

Bktkridgb. 

NAVAL,  V.  Maritime. 
NAUSEA,  V.  Disfrmi. 
NAUTICAL,  V.  Maritime. 

NKAR,    tf.  Close, 

NECESSARIES,  V,  Necessities, 

NECESSARY,    EXTEDIKNT, 
ESSENTIAL,  REQUISITE. 

NECESSARY,  from  the  Latin 
necesse  and  ne  cedo,  signifies  not  to 
be  departed  from. 

EXPEDIENT  signifies  belonging 
to,  or  forming  a  part  of,  expedition. 

ESSENTIA!^  signifies  containing 
the  essence  or  pnjperty  that  cannot  be 
omitted. 

REQUISITE  signifies  literally  re- 
quired (y.  To  demand). 

Necessary  is  a  general  and  indefinite 
term ;  things  may  be  necessary  in  the 
course  of  nature ;  it  is  necessary  for  all 


men  once  to  die ;  thej  may  be  luccf 
uuy  according  to  the  circamstaDcxf 
of  the  case,  or  our  views  of  necessity; 
in  this  manner  we  conceive  it  necet- 
sary  to  call  upon  another. 

Expedient^  esserUialf  and  requisite, 
are  modes  of  relative  neceuity:  the 
expedience  of  a  thing  is  a  matter  of 
discretion  and  calculation,  and,  tbere- 
fore,'  not   ao  self-evideotly  weeessary 
as  many  things  whidi  we  so  dbooou* 
nate :  it  may  he  expediaU  far  a  pei^ 
son  to  coosult  anotbery  or  it  Bny  not, 
according  as  circumstanoes  may  fie- 
sent  themselves.     Ttie  reqsMt  ind 
the  ettential  are  more  obfioosly  ae- 
cessary  than  the  erpedieni;  hot  tfct 
former  is  less  so  than  the  latter:  vrkt 
is  requisite  may  be  reguimie  (mtf'm 
part  or  entirely ;  it  may  be  reqmtiU  to 
complete  a  thing  when  began,  bntaoc 
to  begin  it;  the  essentiml,  oo  tbscos- 
trary,  is  that  which  coostitates  tbe 
essence^  and  without  which  a  ^ 
cannot  exist.     It  is  requitiie  foe  aus 
who  will  have  a  good  libraiy  to  select 
'only  the  best  authors  ;  exercise  is  f»- 
sential  for  the    preservatioa  of  nod 
health.    In  all  matters  of  dispote  itii 
expedient  to  be  goided  bysoBeiB> 
partial  judge;  it  is  requisHe iar ettn 
member  of  the  communit?  to  coMn- 
bute  his  share  to  the  paUic  ezpeodi- 
ture  as  far  as  he  is  able  ;  it  is  esieatid 
to  a  teacher,  particularly  a  spirit«l 
teacher,  to  know  more  than  tone  he 
teacher. 

One  tHIi  me  be  thlnka  It  abeototefy 

for  wouMi  Co  have  true  ncKioos  of  rkk 

equity. 

It  h  hiithly  eaepedient  (haft  m 
•one  rettlnl  icbeiDe  of  dutiea,  be 
the  tjiwiny  of  caprlee. 

The  Eaflfah  do  not  rnnrtilu 
eiteblbfameat  u  coovenJeot,  bat  a 
Aielr  »tate. 


•bnU.^ 


It  to  MteDougb  to  nj  that  Mtb  aal  pbQL 
joined  with  ac«ive  virtue,  ccmrtttate  the  nf^m 
preparation  fhr  beaveo :  thc^j  la  trafth  billi* 
eajojrnwnt  of  heaven. 


TO  NECBSSITAl^B,  V.  To  cmpl 

NRCESSITIBS,    NBCBSSARin 

NECESSITY,  in  Latin  aecwN 
and  NECESSARY,  in  Latin  need- 
sorttff,  from  neeeue^  or  newsAtaih 
sipify  not  to  be  yielded  or  gireo  ip. 
Necessity  is  the  mode  or  state  of  ci^ 
comstancesy  or  the  thing  which  d^ 


NECESSITY. 


NEGLECT. 
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ctimBtances  render  necenary;  the  ne- 
cessary  is  that  which  is  absointely  and 
UDcoiiaitionally  necesiary. 

Art  has  ever  been  busy  in  inventing 
things  to  supply  the  various  necestUies 
of  our  nature,  and  yet  there  are  always 
Dombers  who  want  even  the  first  ne- 
cestariei  of  life.  Habit  and  desire 
create  neceuities  ;  nature  only  creates 
nece99arieM :  a  voluptuary  has  necessi- 
ties  which  are  unknown  to  a  temperate 
man ;  the  poor  have  in  general  little 
more  than  neeestariet. 

Tka&t  wbote  condMkm  hu  atwE^i  iMtniiBed 
A&m  Co  the  contonplatloD  of  their  own  neeet- 
elllin  vlll  waroelj  vodenf and  whj  nifhtii  and 
Aiiye  dMmld  he  spent  Id  itudjr.  JoBinoa. 

To  mke  a  bmi  bappj,  virtue  matt  be  ac* 
tr— f ''^  with  at  least  a  moderate  provbloo  of 
mil  the  fieceffarler  of  life,  aod  not  dfattarbed  by 
h«AI|7  pahn.  Bcxmsix. 

NECESSITY,   NEED. 

NECESSITY,  V,  Nccmary. 

NEED,  in  German  nothy  probably 
from  the  Greek  anxynn  necettUy, 

Neceuity  respects  the  thing  wanted ; 
the  person  wanting.  There  would 
be  nonnecessity  for  punishments,  if 
there  were  nut  evil  doers  ;  he  is  peco- 
Kmrly  fortunate  who  finds  a  friend  in 
tune  of  need.  Necessity  is  more  press- 
ing than  need :  the  former  places  in  a 
positive  state  of  compulsion  to  act ; 
It  is  said  to  have  no  la\9,  it  prescribes 
die  law  for  itself ;  the  latter  yields  to 
orcumstances,  and  leaves  in  a  state 
of  deprivation.  We  are  frequently 
nnder  the  necessity  of  going  without 
diat  of  which  we  stand  most  in 
need. 

neee$$Uy  ends,  carioaKjr  heglafu 

JonwoM. 

of  dw  maajr  adt antacea  of  fciandihtp  la, 

eajB  $a.j  to  one**  friend  the  thioga  that 

la  need  of  pardon.  Pops. 


• 


From  these  two  nouns  arise  two 
•  smthets  for  each,  which  are  worthy 
'  cff  observation,  namely,  necessary  and 
meedjulf  necessitous  and  needy,  Ne- 
eeeeery  and  needful  are  both  appli- 
cable to  the  thing  wanted  :  necessitous 
and  needy  to  the  person  wanting: 
mtceteary  is  applied  to  every  object 
indiscriminately ;  needful  only  to  such 
elgects  as  supply  temjiorary  or  partial 
wants.  Exercise  is  necessary  to  pre- 
eenre  the  health  of  the  body ;  r&- 
f  traint  is  necessary  to  preserve  that  of 
tbo  mind;  assistance  is  needful  tor 


one  who  has  not  sufficient  resources 
in  himself:  it  is  necessary  to  go  by 
water  to  the  continent;  money  is 
needful  for  one  who  is  travelling. 

The  dissemination  of  knowledge  is 
necessary  to  dispel  the  ignorance 
which  would  otherwise  prevul  in  the 
world ;  it  is  needful  for  a  young  per- 
son to  attend  to  the  instructions  of 
his  teacher  if  he  will  improve. 

Necessitous  expresses  more  than 
needy :  the  former  comprehends  a 
general  state  of  necessity  or  deficiency 
in  the  thing  that  is  wanted  or  neeim 
ful;  needy  expresses  only  a  parti- 
cular conciition.  The  poor  are  in  a 
necessitous  condition,  who  are  in  want 
of  the  first  necessaries,  or  who  have 
not  wherewithal  to  supply  the  roost 
pressing  necessities;  adventurers  are 
said  to  be  needy,  when  their  vices 
make  them  in  need  of  that  which 
they  might  otherwise  obtain :  it  is 
charity  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
necessitous,  but  those  of  the  needy  are 
sometimes  not  worthy  of  one's  pity. 

ft  Mema  to  ae  noat  stnuqpe  that  aea  aheold 

fear, 
Seelac  that  death,  a  neeet$ary  ead. 
Will  cone,  when  It  will  coaie.        SiunnABa. 
Thne,  lour  expected,  eas'd  vi  of  oar  load. 
And  broagfat  the  neei(fHl  pmenoe  of  a  god. 

DKYonf. 

Steeled  hapnidttce  of  immNltj,  or  faatty  of 

proforfoo,  kept  Mm  alaraji  Incarablj  neeeuffua. 

JOHfltOV. 

Cbaritj  la  the  work  of  Heaves,  which  la 
alwaja  lajrlog  itaalf  oat  oa  the  imm^  and  the 
Impoteat.  Soon. 

NECESSITY,   V.  OcCOsioU, 

NEED,  i;.  Necessity, 
NEED,  i;.  Poverty. 
NEED,  V.  IVant. 
NEFARIOUS,  V,  fVicked, 
TO  NEGLECT,  V.  To  disregard. 

TO   NEGLECT,   OMIT. 

NEGLECT,  V.  To  disregard. 

OMIT,  in  Latin  omitto,  or  ob  and 
mitto,  signifies  to  put  aside. 

The  idea  of  letting  pass  or  slip,  or 
of  not  using,  is  comprehended  in  the 
signiAcation  of  both  these  terms ;  the 
former  is,  however,  a  culpable,  the 
latter  an  indifferent,  action.  What 
we  neglect  ought  not  to  be  neclected  ; 
but  what  we  omit  may  be  omitted,  or 
otherwise^  as  convenience   iequirei| 
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NEGLIGENT. 


NEGLIGENT. 


These  Cenns  differ  likewise  in  tlie 
objects  to  which  they  are  applied: 
that  is  neglected  which  is  practicable 
or  serves  for  action;  that  is  omitted 
which  serves  fur  intellectual  purposes : 
we  neglect  an  opportunity,  we  neg^ 
Uct  the  means,  the  time,  the  use,  and 
the  like ;  we  omit  a  word,  a  sentence, 
a  figore,  a  stroke,  a  circumstance,  and 
the  like. 

It  h  tke  gnat  ncctllrMe  of  IrarafaiK,  tkat  it 
korrow  very  Ultle  fktM  tta«  or  ^ee ;  bat  thii 
^■amy  which  eoafUtitn  mach  oT  Hb  ?»Im  fa 
OM  oeculoa  of  negtecL  What  aujf  be  dooa 
at  all  tia«  with  equal  propriety  fa  dcfWred 
from  dij  to  daj,  till  the  miad  fa  gradeallj  re* 
eeacUed  to  the  •misHon*  JoaMoa. 

NEGLIGENT,    REMISS, 
CARELESS,  THOUGHTLESS, 
HEEDLESS,   INATTENTIVE. 

NEGLIGENCE  (r.  To  disregard) 
and  REMISSNESS  respect  the  out- 
ward action ;  CARELESS,  HEED- 
LESS, THOUGHTLESS,  and  IN- 
ATTENTIVE, respect  the  state  of 
the  miod. 

Negligence  and  remiuneu  consist 
in  not  doing  what  ought  to  be  done ; 
careUtsneu  and  the  other  mental  de- 
fects may  show  themselves  in  doing 
wrong,  as  well  as  in  not  doing  at  all : 
negligence  and  remissiicis  are,  there- 
fore, to  carclesneu  and  the  others, 
as  the  effect  to  the  cause ;  for  no  one 
is  so  apt  to  be  negligent  and  remiss 
as  he  who  is  careless,  although  at  the 
same  time  negligence  and  remissness 
arise  from  other  causes,  and  careless- 
nets,  thought lessneiis,  &c.  produce  like- 
wise other  effects.  Negligent  is  a 
stronger  term  than  remiss :  one  is 
negligent  in  neglecting  the  thing  that 
is  expressly  before  one's  eyes ;  one  is 
remiss  in  forgetting  that  which  was 
enjoined  some  time  previously :  the 
want  of  will  renders  a  person  negli-' 
gent;  the  want  of  interest  renders  a 
person  remiss:  one  is  negligent  in 
regard  to  business,  and  the  perform- 
ance of  bodily  labor ;  one  is  remiu  in 
duty,  or  in  such  things  as  respect 
meaod  exertion.  Servants  are  com- 
monly negligent  in  what  concerns 
their  master's  interest ;  teachers  are 
remiss  in  not  correcting  the  faults  of 
their  pupils.  Negligence  is  therefore 
the  fault  of  persons  of  all  descriptions, 
but  particuuu-Iy  those  in  low  condi- 
lion  -,  remitmesi  V&  ^  ^«o!tx  ^^RuUac  to 


those  in  a  more  elented  statioB;  a 
derk  in  in  office  is  negUgeni  m  not 
making  proper  memonuidiiins;  a  ma* 
ipttmte,  or  the  head  of  an  ioidtiitioo, 
u  remits  in  the  exercise  of  Us  aasho- 
rity  to  check  irregnlaritiet. 

Cetrtleu  denotes  the  want  of  csie 
(o.  Care)  in  the  manner  of  doing 
things;  thomgkilea  deoolet  the  vast 
of  thought  or  reflection  aboet  tkinp; 
keedktt  denotes  the  want  of  hevSa^ 
(v.  To  attettd)  or  reganfisg  duogi; 
inattentive  denotes  the  want  of  tttni- 
tion  to  things  fv.  To  atiemd  to). 

One  is  eareXe$M  onl  j  in  tximl  mtt- 
ters  of  behaviour;  one  is  tkonghtlm 
in  matters  of  greater  moment,  in  idnt 
respects  the  conduct.  CarefenieB 
leads  children  to  make  mistakes  b 
their  mechanical  exercises,  ia  wkit- 
ever  they  commit  to  memory  or  to 
paper;  thought lessneu  leads  mnr 
who  are  not  children  into  serioii 
errors  of  conduct,  when  theT  do  not 
think  of  or  bear  in  mind  tne  ooas^ 
quences  of  their  notions.  Careksh 
wen  is  occasional,  tkomgktksmem  ii 
permanent ;  the  former  is  ioMpaiaUi 
from  a  state  of  childhood,  the  laUir 
is  a  constitutional  defect,  and  son^ 
times  attends  a  man  to  his  gnre. 
Carelestness  as  well  as  tkomgktlaum 
betrays  itself  not  only  in  the  tUsg 
that  immediately  employs  the  mai, 
but  also  in  that  which  regards  Ah 
turity.  We  may  not  only  be  rcrciai 
in  not  doing  the  thing  well  that  «« 
are  about,  Imt  we  maj  be  careieu  u 
neglecting  to  do  it  at  all,  or  rsrdfli 
about  the  event,  or  careless  tbotf 
our  future  interest;  it  still  difaii 
however,  from  thoughtless  iu  this,  tbtf 
it  bespeaks  a  want  of  interest  or  d^ 
sire  for  the  thing;  but  tkoughilmht' 
speaks  the  want  of  thinking  apooflf 
rejecting  upon  :  the  careless  pcMi 
abstains  from  using  the  means,  ki* 
cause  he  does  not  care  aboat  the  end; 
the  thoughtles9  person  cannot  act,  kr 
cause  he  does  not  think  :  the  cardbi 
person  sees  the  thing,  but  does  Ml 
try  to  obtain  it ;  the  tkougktkm  f^ 
son  has  not  the  thought  of  it  iaiii 
mind. 

Careieis  is  applied  to  sucfatkiip 
as  require  permanent  care;  thotf^ 
less  to  such  as  require  peimiiW 
thought;  fteedlessand  inaUentimsn 
applied  to  the  paaui^  olgeott  tki* 


NTEGOTIATE. 
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i  senses  or  the  thoughts  of 
nt.  One  is  eareieu  in  busi- 
ghtUtt  in.  conduct,  heedleu 
or  runningi  inattentive  in 
careUtt  and  thought  lets 
^lect  the  necessary  use  of 
ifs;  the  heedleu  and  iiutf- 
^ect  the  use  of  their  senses, 
leople  are  unfit  to  be  em- 
tne  management  of  any 
thoughtless  people  are  unfit 
he  management  of  them- 
^tdless  children  are  unfit  to 
iselves ;  inattentive  children 
to  be  led  by  others.  One 
t  and  inattentive  to  provide 
xid ;'  one  is  thoughtless  and 
II  not  guarding  against  the 
'eless  person  does  not  trouble 
out  advancement ;  an  inat" 
rson  does  not  concern  him- 
improvement;  a  thoughtless 
Dgs  hi niseinn to  distress;  a 
erson  exposes  himself  to  ac- 

lame*  moit  apt  to  be  negUgetU  of 
*ijEiou9  n>tlri>menO  af«  the  laen  of 
I  the  men  of  buriaeM.  B1.AIB. 

brother 's  of  KeiUle  kind, 
nita,  but  bean  a  valiant  mlod. 

Pops. 
rti  of  time  were  not  vaclootfy  co- 
hoaltl  never  diitc<  ra  their  departure 
on,  but  should  lite  thoughtUt*  of 
i  emrelet*  of  the  future.  Jounsoii. 
rain,  heedlett  of  the  dead, 
tfeUng  peasant  builds  hb  riied. 

OOLMMini. 

lat  of  hii  florj  the  Almiich^  b  boC 
to  the  meanest  of  his  snlii^tB. 

BlAU. 

)TIATB,  TREAT  VOR  OR 
K)UT,    TRANSACT. 

lea  of  conducting  business 
s  is  included  in  the  significa- 

these  terms ;  but  they  diffioi: 
de  of  conducting  it,  and  the 
iie  business  to  be  conducted. 
.AT£y  in  the  Latin  nego* 
rticiple  ofnegotior,  from  ite« 
s  applied    in    the    original 

merchandize  or  traffic,  but 
I  commonly  employed  in  the 
ed  concerns  of  goveromenu 
ns.  TREAT,  from  the  La- 
^frequentative  of  traho  to 
Qifies  to  turn  over  and  over 
th  in  all  ways:  tlies«  two 


vwrbs,  tberafore,  tappotedelil 
but  TRANSACT,  firom  trmwtetui^ 
participle  of  transago,  to  carry  for- 
ward or  bring  to  an  end,  supposes  more 
direct  agency  than  consultation  or 
deliberation;  this  latter  is  therefore 
adapted  to  the  more  ordinary  and 
less  entangled  concerns  of  commerce. 
Negotiations  are  ooudncted  by  many 
parties,  and  involve  questions  of  peace 
or  war,  dominions,  territories,  rights 
ofnations>  and  the  like:  treaties  tare 
often  a  part  of  negotiations ;  they  are 
seldom  conducted  by  more  than  two 
parties,  and  involve  only  partial  ques- 
tions, as  in  treaties  about  peace, 
about  commerce,  about  the  bounda- 
ries of  anj  particular  state.  A  con- 
gress carries  on  negotiations  for  the 
establishment  of  good  order  among 
the  rulii^  powers  of  Europe  ;  indivi- 
dual states  treat  with  each  other,  to 
settle  their  particular  differences.  To 
negotiate  mostly  respects  political  con- 
cerns, except  in  the  case  of  negotiating 
bills :  to  treaij,  as  well  as  transact,  is 
said  of  domestic  and  private  concerns : 
we  treat  with  a  person  about  the  pur- 
chase of  a  house ;  and  transact  our 
business  with  him  by  making  good  the 
purchase  and  paying  down  the  money. 
As  nouns,  negotiation  expresses  ra- 
ther the  act  of  deliberating  than  the 
thing  deliberated  :  treaty  includes  the 
ideas  of  the  terms  proposed,  and  the 
arrangement  of  those  terms:  trans* 
action  expresses  the  idea  of  something 
actually  done  and  finished.  Hegotio' 
tions  are  sometimes  very  long  pending 
before  the  preliminary  terms  are  even 
proposed,  or  any  basis  is  defined ; 
treaties  of  commerce  are  entered  into 
by  all  dvilixed  countries,  in  order  to 
obviate  misundersundings,  and  enable 
them  to  preserve  an  amicable  inters 
course;  the  transactions  mMxch  daily 
pass  in  a  great  metropoib,  like  that 
of  London,  are  of  so  multiiiuious  a 
nature,  and  so  infinitely  numerous, 
that  the  bare  contemplation  of  them 
fills  the  mind  with  astonishment.  iVe- 
gotiations  are  long  or  short ;  treaHts  are 
advantageons  or  the  contrary ;  trans'- 
actions  are  honoorable  or  whonour* 
able. 


IdoMilofitDalHto 


■pctfk  iriik  «qr  about 
la  Ood^  M/ 
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NEWS. 


NOBLE. 


Ym  have  a  gttmk  woifc  la  buid,  for  joa  write 
to  ne  that  jou  are  apon  a  treatg'^  Banriace. 

UOWSL. 

We  are  permittpd  to  kooar  aothiag  of  whet  it 
trmnsa^lng  ia  the  ro^ns  above  at.        BtAiiu 

NEIGHBOURHOOD,   VICINITy. 

NEIGHBOURHOOD,  from  nigh, 
signifies  the  place  which  is  nigh,  that 
is  nif;h  to  one's  habitation. 

VICINITY,   from  vicus  a  Tillage, 
signifies  the  place  which  does  not  ex- 
ceed in  distance  the  extent  of  a  village. 
Neighbourhood,  which  is  of  Saxon 
origin,  and  first  admitted  into  our  Ian- 
euage,  is  employed  in  refisrence  to  the 
inhabitants,  or  in  regard  to  inhabited 
places;  that  is,  it  signifies  either  a 
community  of  neighbours,  or  the  place 
they  oq:upy :  but  vicinity,  which  in 
Latin  bears  the  same  acceptation  as 
neighbourhood,  is  employed  in  English 
fur  the  place  in  general,  that  is,  near 
to  the  person  speaking,  whether  in- 
habited or  othenvise  ;  hence  the  pro- 
priety of  saying,  a  populous  neigh^ 
oourhood,    n  quiet   neighbourhood,    a 
respectable  neighbourhood,  and  a  plea- 
sant neighbourhood,  either  as  it   re- 
spects the  people  or  the  country  ;  to 
hve  in  the  vicinity  of  a  manufactory, 
to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis 
or  of  the  sea. 

Thoogh  the  mal  bf  not  actnallj  (1i>banched, 
yet  it  is  aomethlog  to  be  ia  tlie  neisldtourhood 
of  de«tmction.  South. 

The  Dotch,  by  the  vicinity  of  their  lettle- 
flseott  to  the  coaet  of  Caracca*,  gradually  ea- 
gnMWd  the  (reatett  part  of  the  cocoa  trade. 

RoaSRTSON. 

NEVERTHELESS,  i;.  However. 
NEW,  V.  Fresh. 
NEW,  V.  Novel. 

NEWS,   TIDINGS. 

NEWS  implies  any  thing  new  that 
b  related  or  circulated ;  but  TIDINGS, 
from  tide,  signifies  that  which  flows 
in  periodically  like  the  tide.  The  newi 
are  unexpected ;  they  serve  to  gratify 
idle  (^riosity :  the  tidings  are  expected ; 
they  serve  to  allay  anxiety.  In  time 
of  war  the  public  are  eager  after  news ; 
and  they  who  haverelativesin  the  army, 
are  anxious  to  have  tidings  of  them. 

I  wonder  that  In  the  prewat  sttnatlon  ofaffaira 
yon  can  take  ptaatare  in  writiof  any  thfmr  bat 

SraCTATOB. 


Too  Mon  eoMe  daMew  to  My  fUtar  ben 
The  Mtfiiffv  that  Ua  taait  vim  ai«aM 


NICE,  V.  Exact. 
NICE,  V.  Fine. 

NIGGARDLY,    V.  AvortdoUS. 

NIGGARDLY,  V.  (EooMmkaL 
NIGH,  V.  Close. 

NIGHTLY,   NOCTURNAL. 

NIGHTLY,  immediatelj  fiom  di0 
word,  and  NOCTUCNAL,  (rom  aor 
night,  sifpify  belonging  to  the  oi^ 
or  the  night  season ;  the  ibmer  is 
therefore  more  familiar  than  the  lat* 
ter :  we  speak  of  nightly  depiedatiflBi 
to  express  what  passes  every  oi^ 
or  nightly  disturbances;  noctMnd 
dreams,  nocttumal  visits. 

Yet  Dot  alooe,  while  thea 
ywtit  By  ttambera  nigiU^  or  what  aoia 
Parpioi  the  eait. 

Or  lave  the  san  hh  labaar,  and  thai  twill 
Noctumai  and  diarDai  rboaoib  nppai*A 
in?itlble  else  above  all  it«n^  cbe  wfcflKf 
Ofdayaodoifbt.  | 

NIMBLE,  v.Acthfe. 

NOBLE,    GRAND. 

NOBLE,  in  Latin  noftiTu,  from 

to  know,  signifies  knowable  orwotk 
knowing. 

GRAND  {v.  Grandeur). 

Noble  is  a  term  of  general  import; 
it  simply  implies  the  quality  by  which 
a  thing  is  distinguished  for  exceUcocs 
above  other  things  :  the  grand  is,  p»* 
perly  speaking,  one  of  those  qoahMi 
by  which  an  object  acquires  the  nsM 
of  noble;  bat  there  are  many  uUt 
objects  which  are  not  deoomioatsd 
grand.  A  building  may  be  deoon- 
natcd  noble  for  its  beauty  as  well  m 
its  size;  but  a  grand  building  is  if 
ther  so  called  for  the  expense  wluchil 
displayed  upon  it :  fio6/bt€st  of  acH 
or  thinking  comprehends  all  mm 
etcellence  that  rises  to  a  high  ptA: 
but  grandeur  of  mind  is  pecohtfiy 
applicable  to  such  actions  or  train « 
denote  an  elevation  of  character,  rimf 
above  all  that  is  common.  AMf 
may  be  either  noble  or  grand;  hii« 
IS  noble  by  birth ;  it  is  grtmi  by 
wealth,  and  an  expensire  stfls  rf 
hvuig,  ' 
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What  tliai  voridi 

•  etement  MWtataM, 

Mine  part  with  gwBter  ikill, 
'ement,  and  for  nohlett  endi. 

Yoima. 

lull  to  paM  arp  not  th^w  iCare, 
itic,  proa  (I  Iniperial  tbronet, 
Ic  deleffatei  orh(«T*tt 
tmti  of  f  raffeance  or  of  Iotp, 
tvard  snodeur  grmtd  d<*si|^ni. 

Yovjio* 

RNAL,  V.  Nighibj. 

S,    CRY,   OUTCRY. 
CLAMOR. 

18  any  loud  sound ;  CRY, 
and  CLAMOR,  are  par- 

•  of  noises,  differing  either 
se  or  the  nature  of  the 
noise  proceeds  either  fnim 
nanimate  objects ;  the  cry 
\y  from  animate  objects. 
of  a  cannon,  or  the  loud 
»ioned  by  a  high  wind,  are 
otrn'f*-;  cries  issue  from 
Sf  and  men.  A  noise  is 
len  by  accident ;  a  cry  is 
sioned  by  some  particular 
e  :  when  many  horses  and 
I  going  together  they  make 
;  ;  hunger  and  pain  cause 
)ceed  both  from  animals 
beings. 

len  compared  with  cry,  is 
)nly  an  audible  sound  ;  the 
>ry  loud  noise :  whatever 
nice,  as  the  falling  of  a 
sHectly  still  assembly,  is 
1  a  noise ;  but  a  cry  is 

may  often  drown  other 
le  cries  of  people  selling 
;  the  streets.  A  cry  is  in 
egular  sound,  but  outcry 
are  irregular  sounds;  the 
proceed  from  one  or  many^ 
x)ra  many  in  conjunction, 
a  thief  becomes  an  outcry 
p  by  many  at  a  time ;  it 

clamor,  if  accompanied 
ig,  bawling,  and  noiset  of 
I  tumultuous  nature, 
ms  may  all  be  taken  in  an 
\  well  as  a  proper  sense, 
i  obtruded  upon  the  public 
\  to  become  the  universal 
xinversatiun  tmd  writing, 
ake  a  noise  ;  in  this  man- 
nd  good  performer  at  the 
[es  a  noise  on  his  first  ap* 
ft  noise  may,  however,  be 


for  or  against ;  but  a  cry,  ouicryy  and 
clamor,  are  always  against  the  object, 
varying  in  the  detn^e  and  manner  in 
which  they  display  themselves :  the 
cry  is  less  than  the  outcry,  and  this  is 
less  than  the  clamor.  When  the  pub- 
lic voice  is  raised  in  an  audible  man- 
ner against  any  particular  matter,  it  is 
a  cry ;  if  it  be  mingled  with  intem- 
perate language  it  is  an  outcry ;  if  it 
be  vehement,  and  exceedingly  noify, 
it  is  a  clamor :  partisans  raise  a  cry 
in  order  to  form  a  body  in  their  favor; 
the  discontented  are  ever  ready  to  set 
up  an  outcry  against  men  in  power;  a 
clamor  ibr  peace  in  the  time  of  war  is 
easily  raised  by  those  who  wish  to 
thwart  tlie  government.     « 

Nor  wai  Mt  ear  len  peaTd 
With  Moi^eff  load  and  rulooot.  Miltow. 

From  either  host,  the  ninKled  ibontf  and  crier 
Of  Tr<vuu  and  EnttUani  reod  the  iklei. 

DRvniir. 

And  now  gmt  deeds 
Had  been  nchiet*d,  whereeTall  hdi  had  raof^ 
Had  not  themakj  eorcereas  that  aat 
Fait  bjr  hell  gate,  and  kept  the  fatal  kejr, 
Rts'a,  and  with  Irideons  otUcry  mah*d  between. 

MiLTOir. 

Their  darts  Irlth  damewr  at  a  dJitance  drire. 
And  onljr  keep  the  langalthM  war  allre. 

DrnvoB*. 

NOISOME,  V.  Hurtful, 
NOISY,  V.  Loud, 
NOMENCLATURE,  V.  Dictumofy, 

TO  NOMINATE,    NAME. 

NOMINATE  comes  immediately 
from  the  Latin  nominatus,  participle 
of  nomino;  NAME  comes  from  the 
Teutonic,  &c.  name,  and  both  from 
the  Latin  nomen,  &c.  {v.  To  name). 

To  nominate  and  to  name  are  both 
to  mention  by  name :  but  the  fbrmer 
is  to  mention  for  a  specific  purpose ; 
the  latter  is  to  mention  for  general 
purpose:  persons  only  are  nominated; 
things  as  well  as  persons  are  named : 
one  nominates  a  person  in  order  to 
propose  him,  or  appoint  him^  to  an 
office  ;  bat  one  names  a  person  casu- 
ally, in  the  course  of  conversation,  or 
one  names  hiro  in  order  to  make  some 
inquiry  respecting  him.  To  be  ftofii»- 
nated  is  a  public  act;  to  be  named  is 
generally  private:  one  is  nominated 
before  an  assembly;  one  is  named  in 
any  place :  to  be  nominated  is  alwaya 
an  honor ;  to  be  named  is  either  «>• 
Doarable,  or  the  oontrarj^  acfioriaoB^ 
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NOTED. 


to  the  circamstances  under  which  it 
18  raentioDed  :  a  person  19  nominated 
as  member  of  Parliament;  he  is 
named  in  terms  of  respect  whenever 
he  ie  spoken  of. 

Bllnbecli  wminaied  her  commMoMn  to 

h«tr  boch  parties.  Ro«nmoii. 

Tkm  CelehM  (bj  IJIjmei  Snft  IvplrM) 

Ww  «ig*«l  to  nmm€  whom  th*  aaffy  ijoibiv* 

quir*d.  Dsaa&M. 

NOTB,  V.  Mark, 

TO  NOTE,  V.  To  mark, 

NOTED,  V,    Distinguished. 

NOTED,   NOTORIOUS. 

NOTED  (v.  Distinguished)  may  be 
employed  either  in  a  eood  or  a  bad 
sense ;  NOTORIOUS  is  never  used 
but  in  a  bad  sense :  men  may  be  noied 
for  their  talents,  or  their  eccentricities; 
they  are  notorious  only  for  their  vices : 
noted  characters  excite  many  and  di- 
verse remarks  from  their  friends  and 
their  enemies;  notorious  characters 
are  universally  shunned. 

An  eofflMer  of  noted  iklll, 

EDfic*d  to  Mop  the  gnwiag  111.  Oat. 

What  priaclpln  of  ordinary  pnideaee   can 
vanaat  a  maa  to  tnut  a  noioriotu  cheat? 

SOOTV. 

NOTE,  r.  Remark, 
TO  NOTICE,  V,  To  attend  to, 
TO  NOTICE,  V*  To  mark, 
TO  NOTICE,  V,  To  mention^ 
NOTICE,  V,  Informaiiofi. 

TO  NOTICE,  BSMARK,  OBSERVE. 

To  NOTICE  {v.  To  aiUnd  to)  is 
either  to  take  or  to  give  notice :  to 
REMARK,  compounded  of  re  and 
mark  {v.  Mark)f  signifies  to  reflect 
or  bring  back  any  mark  to  our  own 
mind,  or  communicate  the  same  to 
another :  to  mark  is  to  mark  a  thing 
once,  but  to  remark  is  to  mark  it 
agpiin. 

OBSERVE  (v.  Looker  on)  simifies 
either  to  keep  a  thing  present  before 
one's  own  view,  or  to  commviucate 
oar  view  to  another. 

In  the  first  sense  of  these  words, 
as  the  action  respects  ourselves,  to 
notice  and  remark  require  simple  at- 
tention, to  observe  requires  esamina^ 
don.  To  notice  is  a  more  cursory 
■cdon  tban  \o  reoMiTl^ ;  vi«  m%:<|  uoCios 


NOTICE. 

a  thing  by  a   single  elance,  or  od 
merely  taming  one's  head;   but  to 
remark  supposes   a  reaction  of  c&e 
nund  on  an  object:  we  nolK^tiiata 
person  passes  our  door  on  a  certain 
day  and  at  a  certain  hour;  botwe 
remark  that  he  goes  pastevenibv 
at  the  same  hoar :  we  notice  thu^ 
sun  sets  th\s  evening  ander  a  dosd, 
and  we  remark  that  it  has  done  so  Ar 
several    evenings    sacoessivefy;   we 
notice  the  state  of  a  person's  »>^iffc  or 
his  manners  in  comma  j ;  we  tmark 
his  habits  and  pecuharides  in  domes- 
tic life.    What  is  noticed  and  mmk 
ed  strikes  on  the  senses,  and  awikm 
the  mind;  what  is  o&served  is  looksd 
after  and  sought  for :  the  Ibnav  sit 
often  involuntary  acts;  wesec^lHv 
and  thinky  because  the  objects  oUndt' 
themselves  uncalled  for;  but  thslB^ 
ler  IS  intentional  as  well  as  volmUiv; 
we  see,  hear,  and  think,  on  that  wladi 
we  have  watched.     We  remark  dan 
as  matters  of  &ct;  vre  o*Mm1Wii 
in  order  to  judge  of,  or  drawcoKb. 
swwfrom, them :  we  remarktJt^tim 
wmd  Ues  for  a  long  time  ia acertaio 
quarter;  weo&ierM  that  wheaemit 
lies  in  a  certain  qoaiter  it  bri^  tm 
with  It.    A  general  notices  any  tUv 
parucular  ui  the  auMarance  ofku 
army;  htremarke  that  the  msa  hsn 
not  for  a  length  of  time  worn  cooteatsd 
races;  he  oonsequeotlT  obeermsthm 
acuons,  when  they  thi^  they  aieaoi 
seen,  m  order  to  discover  ttie  chm 
of  their  dissatisfoction :  peopk  wfco 
have  nocuriositj  are  tometunss  «• 
tracted  to  notice  the  stars  or  fj*"^, 
when    they  are  particulariv  W; 
those  who  look  freonently  will  rwmk 

that  the  same  star  doea  not  rise  enoh 
in  the  same  place  for  two  sooosws 
nights;  but  the  astrooooMr noes ib^ 
ther,and  observes  all  the  modniof 
the  heavenly  bodies,  in  onler  to  ^E» 
ver  the  schemo  of  the  onivene. 

In  the  latter  sense  of  these  leik 
as  respects  the  commanicarios  » 
others  of  wliat  paues  in  our  sn 
minds,  to  notice  is  to  make  kwei 
our  sentiments  by  various  wavs;  is 
remark  and  observe  ««  to  maketka 
known  only  by  mnans  of  words:  » 
?^f^,*«  *  personal  act  towaiA  n 
individual,  in  which  we  diract  otf 
a^uon  to  him,  as  m^TSp- 
either  bj  a  b«w,  a  modTiwS^ 


NOVEL, 


NUMB. 
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ereo  a  look  ;  but  to  remark  and  ofr* 
aerve  are  said  only  of  the  thoughts 
which  pass  in  our  own  minds,  and  are 
expressed  to  others:  friends  notice 
each  other  when  they  meet ;  tliey  re- 
wmrk  to  others  the  impression  which 
passing  objects  make  upon  their 
minds :  the  obieroations  which  intelli- 
gent people  make  are  always  entitled 
CO  notice  from  young  persons. 

Tike  deprafitjr  of  maaUnd  h  m  eatllj  ditto- 
VKBliK  Uk>t  MthlBff  b«C  tka  dsMfCor  eell  cw 
csclade  Itfron  notice,  Joniiaoii. 

The  fla«  that  nafaifiet  fU  olu-cts  eoatractt 
Ske  algbt  to  a  point,  and  the  miud  mast  bo 
Caed  apon  a  afogle  cluncter,  to  remmrk  Ita 
■davle  pMnllarlclei.  Joimov. 

The  covne  of  time  t«  lo  Tt^lhljr  mirked,  that 
II  laoJkarrerf  oren  bj  the  Mfds  of  paaMjre. 

Jonmoii. 

TO  NOTIFY,  r.  To  express. 
XfOTiON,  V.  Conception. 
NOTION,  V.  opinion. 
NOTION,  V.  Perception. 
NOTORIOUS,  V.  Noted, 
NOTWITHSTANDING,  V.  However. 
NOVSL,  V.  Fable. 

NOVEL,  NEW. 

NOVEL  and  NEW  both  come 
immediately  from  the  Latin  novut 
(v.  News),  and  the  former  is  to  tlie 
latter  as  tlie  species  to  the  genus :  every 
thing  novel  is  new ;  but  all  that 
ia  new  is  not  novel:  what  is  novel 
if  mostly  strange  and  unexpected ;  but 
what  is  new  is  usual  and  expected  :  the 
freeaing  of  the  river  Thames  is  a  no- 
veUy;  the  frost  in  every  winter  is 
something  new  when  it  first  comes  : 
that  is  a  navel  sight  which  was  either 
never  seen  before,  or  seen  but  seldom ; 
that  is  a  new  sight  which  is  seen  for 
the  first  time:  the  entrance  of  the 
French  king  into  the  British  capitol 
was  a  sight  as  novel  as  it  was  interest- 
ing ;  the  entrance  of  a  king  into  the 
capital  of  France  was  a  new  ^ght, 
after  the  revolution  which  had  so  long 
existed. 

We  are  natarallj  delighted  with  fiercely. 

JOflNSON* 

*Tb  ou  tome  evraiofTf  tvnay,  fratefkl,  mild. 
When  nooffat  but  balm  1«  bearolog  throvfb  the 

wood*. 
With  yellow  luirtre  bright,  that  the  new  tribee 
TUt  the  ipaekms  hcav'os.  TnoHsox . 


TO  NOURISH,    NURTURE, 
CHERISH. 

To  NOUMSH  and  NURTURE 
are  but  variations  from  the  same  verb 
nutrio, 

CHERISH,  V.  Fotter, 

The  thing  nouri$heiy  the  person 
nurturei  and  cherishes :  to  nourish  is 
to  afford  bodily  strength,  to  supidy 
the  physical  necessities  of  the  body ; 
to  nurture  is  to  extend  one's  care  to 
the  supply  of  all  its  physical  neces- 
siriesyto  preserve  life,  occasion  growth, 
and  increase  vigor :  the  breast  of  the 
mother  nourithes ;  the  fostering  care 
and  attention  of  the  mother  nurturet. 
To  nurture  is  a  physical  act;  to 
cherith  is  a  mental  as  well  as  a  phy- 
sical act :  a  mother  nurturei  her  infant 
while  it  is  entirely  dependant  upon 
her ;  she  cherishes  her  child  in  ner 
bosom,  and  protects  it  from  every 
misfortune,  or  affords  consolation  in 
the  midst  of  all  its  troubles,  when  it 
is  no  longer  an  infant. 

Air, and  yc  dementt«  the  eldett  Mrth 
Of  aatare*!  womb,  that  in  qoaterakm  na 
Perpetoal  clrck*,  maltlfonn ;  tad  mis 
AndnoMriiAaUthliifi.  Milto*. 

Of  thj  MpeHlooos  brood,  aheni  dkeriih  hind 
The  aHni  offtpriag.  SoMiaTiixc 

NOXIOUS,  V.  Hurtful. 

NUMB,    BENUMBED,  TORPID. 

NUMB  and  BENUMBED  come 
from  the  Hebrew  auiii  to  sleep ;  the 
former  denoting  the  quality,  and  the 
latter  the  state:  there  are  but  few 
things  numb  by  nature;  bat  there 
may  be  many  things  which  may  be 
benumbed,  TORPID,  in  Latin  fof^i- 
dui^  from  torpeo  to  languish,  is  most 
commonly  employed  to  express  tho 
permanent  state  of  bein^  ienumbedf 
as  in  the  case  of  some  animals,  which 
lie  in  a  torpid  state  all  the  winter ;  or 
in  the  moral  sense  to  depict  the  ie- 
numbed  state  of  the  thinking  faculty ; 
in  this  manner  we  speak  of  the  torpor 
of  persons  who  are  benumbed  by  any 
strone  affection,  or  by  any  strong  ex- 
ternal action. 

The  Blfht,  with  It*  illeMe  nad  darhwM, 
ihowa  the  winter,  hi  which  all  the  poven  of 
fegrtatloa  are  benumbed,  JuamoM. 

There  moiit  be  a  grand  epertacle  to  n«at 
the  linaglnatioo,  jcrown  Hrpid  with  the  laiy  es- 
JnjMeat  of  tixti  yean*  acaiilij. 
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TO  NUMBER,  V.  To  rCckOTl. 

NUMERAL,  NUMERICAL. 

NUMERAL,  or  belongiug  to  num- 
ber, is  applied  to  a  class  of  words  in 
granunar,  as  a  numeral  adjective,  or  a 
numeral  nuuu  :  NUMERICAL,  or 
containing  number,  is  applied  to  what- 
ever other  objects  respect  uuml>er  ;  as 
a  numerical  difference,  where  the  dif- 
ference consists  between  an^  two  num- 
bers, or  is  expressed  by  immbers. 

God  b«s  declared  thmt  be  will,  and  there£u« 
can,  raise  tbe  same  numerical  body  at  the  lart 
daj<  Socmit 

NUPTIALS,  V.  Marriage, 

TO  NURTURE,  V,   To  nourish. 

0. 
OBDURATE,  V.  Hard. 

OBEDIENT,  V,  DutifuL 

OBEDIENT,  SUBMISSIVE, 

OB^EaUIOUS. 

OBEDIENT,  v.  Dutiful. 
SUBMISSIVE  denotes  the  dispo- 
sition to  submit  (z7.  To  yield), 

OBSEQUIOUS,  in  Latin  ohsequi- 
uSy  from  obsequor,  or  the  intensive 
ob  and  sequor  to  follow,  signifies  fol- 
lowing diligently,  or  with  intensity  of 
mind. 

One  is  obedient  to  the  command, 
submissive  to  the  power  or  the  will, 
obsequious  to  the  person.  Obedience 
is  always  taken  in  a  good  sense;  one 
ought  always  to  be  obedient  where 
obedience  is  due:  submission  is  rela- 
tively good;  it  may,  however,  be  in- 
diflferent  or  bad ;  one  may  be  submis- 
sive from  interested  motives,  or  mean- 
ness of  spirit,  which  is  a  base  kind  of 
submission ;  but  to  be  submissive  for 
conscience'  sake  is  the  bounden  duty 
of  a  Christian  :  obsequiousness  is  never 
good  ;  it  is  an  excessive  concern  about 
the  will  which  has  always  interest  for 
its  end. 

Obedience  is  a  course  of  conduct 
conformable  either  to  some  specific 
rult»,  or  the  express  will  of  another ; 
submission  is  often  a  personal  act,  im- 
mediately directed  to  the  individual. 
We  show  our  obedience  to  the  law 
by  avoiding  th^   breach  of   it;   ^e 


show  our  obedienee  to  the  will  of  God, 
or  of  our  parent,  by  making  ^tmt  wiM 
the  rule  of  our  life:  on  the  otber 
hand,  we  show  submiuion  to  the  per- 
«oa  of  the  magistrate ;  we  adopt  m 
suhmissiue  deportment  by  a  downast 
ioc^  and  a  bent  bcxly.  Obeditmce  is 
founded  upon  principle,  and  caaoot 
be  feigned;  suhmissum  n  a  pannl 
bending  to  another,  which  is  easily 
affected  in  our  oatwanl  iKkavioor: 
the  understanding  and  the  htart  pro- 
duce the  obedience  ;  but  fora,  or  tke 
necessity  of  ciicumstanoei,  pte  na 
to  the  submission. 

Obedience  and  submission  sappOM  a 
restraint  on  one's  own  will, in  oraerto 
bring  it  into  accordance  with  thai  d 
another;    but  obsequimtssiess  b  the 
consulting  the  will  or  pleasure  of  wh 
other :  we  are  obedient  from  a  mbm 
of  right ;    we  are  submissive  (nm  a 
sense  of  necessity ;  we  are  okifaiiii 
from  a  desire  of  gaining  &Tor:  aioia 
of  God  is  follow^  by  obedienes  W  hs 
will ;  they  are  coincident  senrinfh 
that  reciprocally  act  on  each  other, 
so  as  to  serve  the  caose  of  firtne :  a 
submissive  conduct  is  at  the  wofst  aa 
involuntary  sacrifice  of  our  independ- 
ence to  our  fears  or  necessities^  tha 
evil  of  which  is  confined  priadpaUy 
to  the  individual  who  makes  the  sa- 
crifice ;  but  obsequiousness  is  a  voka- 
tary  sacrifice  of  all   that  is  noble  ia 
man  to  base  gain,  the  evil  of  wbidi 
extends  far  and  wide:  the sif6mi«Be 
roan,    however    mean  he  may  be  ia 
himself,  does   not    contribute  to  die 
vices  of  others;    but  the  obtequims 
man  has  no  scope  for  his  paltry  taleei, 
but   amone    the    weak   and  widei, 
whose  weakness  he  profits    by,  nd 
whose  wickedness  he  encourages. 

What  sen*roiu  Greek,  •bedteni  to  tbj  word. 
Shall  fann  an  anbaah,  or  aball  Ufi  ifeemrt ' 


The  nattvn  (oTBilUia)   flliifiiiil, 
wad  tubmUtirCy  hAd  lost  all  doiie,  aad  ««■ 
idea,  of  their  fofrnoer  Ubertj. 

The  chamn  of  all,  mbtequUnM^  coofllj  ttrihi 
Qa  each  be  doata,  on  each  atUaidt  aUkr. 


OBBISANCE,   V.  HonuLge. 

OBJBCT,  V.  ^im, 

OBJECT,  SUBJBCT. 

OBJECT,  in  I^tin  o^ectus,  ^ 


OBJECT. 


OBJECTION.        6d5 


tnple  of  ohjicio  to  lie  in  the  way, 
signifies  the  tiling  that  hes  in  one's 
way. 

SUBJECT,  in  Latin  suhjectuSy  pai^ 
tjciple  of  subjicio  to  lie  under,  sig- 
nifies the  thing  forming  the  ground- 
work. 

The  object  puts  itself  forward  ;  the 
subject  is  in  the  back  ground :  we 
nodoe  the  object ;  we  observe  or  re- 
flect on  the  subject:  the  objects  are 
sensible;  ihesu^ect  is  altogether  in- 
tellectual ;  the  eye,  the  ear,  and  all 
the  senses,  are  occupied  with  the  sur- 
rounding object* ;  tlie  memory,  tlie 
jadgement,  and  the  imagination,  are 
supplied  with  subjects  suitable  to  the 
nature  of  the  operations. 

When  object  is  taken  for  that  which 
is    intellectual,    it    retains  a  similar 
sigoification ;  it  is  the  tiling  that  pre- 
sents itself  to  the  miud ;  it  is  seen  by 
tke  roind*s  eye:   the  subject ,  on  the 
contrary,    is    that   which    must    be 
aonght  for,  and  when  found  it  engages 
the  mental  powers :     hence  we  say 
an  object  of  consideration,  an  object 
of  delight,  an  ohject  of  concern  ;    a 
subject  of  reflection,  a  subject  of  ma- 
ture deliberation,    the   subject  of  a 
poem,  the  subject  of  grief,  of  lamenta- 
tioDf  and  the  like.    When  the  mind 
becomes   distracted    by    too  great  a 
multiplicity  of  o6;€c^5,  it  can  tlx  itself 
on  no  one  individual  object  with  suf- 
ficient steadiness  to  take  a  survey  of 
it;  in  like  manner,  if  a  child  have  too 
many  objects  set  before  it,  for  the  exer- 
cise of  its  powers,  it  will  acquire  a 
fiimiliarity   with  none :   religion   and 
politics  are  interesting,  but  delicate 
subjects  of  discussion. 


Hr,  vbow  subliow  puiwait  in  God  and  truth, 
Barni  like  toniH  abHrnt  and  Impatient  jrouth. 
To  JoIb  the  object  orhh  warm  dtstiret.     Jbnvm. 

The  h jBin  aod  edet  (of  the  Iniplred  writmi) 
•seel  those  delivtwrd  down  to  hs  bj  the  Givehi 
ud  Hoouui^  ia  the  poetrj  aa  much  a»  In  the 
SiUfftct,  AooiaoH. 

TO  OBJECT,  OPPOSE. 

To  OBJECT  (v.  Object)  is  to  cast 
in  the  way,  to  OPPOSE  is  to  place 
in  the  way ;  there  is,  therefore,  very 
little  original  ditfereuce,  except  that 
casting  is  a  more  momentary  and  sud- 
den proceeding,  placing  is  a  more  pre- 
meditated action ;  which  distinction,  at 
llie  same  timei  corresponds  with  the 


use  of  tlie  tenns  in  ordinary  life :  to 
object  to  a  thing  is  to  propose  or  start 
something  against  it;  but  to  oppose 
it  is  to  set  oneself  up  steadily  against 
it :  one  objects  to  ordinary  matters  that 
require  no  reflection ;  one  opposes  mat- 
ters that  call  for  deliberation,  and  af- 
ford serious  reasons  for  and  against : 
a  parent  objects  to  his  child's  learning 
the  classics,  or  to  his  running  about 
the  streets;  he  opposes  hib  marriage 
when  he  thinks  the  connexion  or  the 
circumstances  not  desirable :  we  object 
to  a   thing  from  our  ovm  pai'ticular 
feelings ;  we  oppose  a  thing  because  we 
judge  It  improper;  capricious  or  selfish 
people  will  object  to  every  thing  that 
comes  across  their  own  humour;  those 
who  oppose  think  it  necessary  to  assign, 
at  least,  a  reason  fur  their  opposition. 

About  this  time,  an  Archbishop  of  York  06- 
jected  to  clerks  (recommended  to  benednes  bjr  th« 
Pope),  because  they  were  Ignorant  of  English. 

TvawiUTT, 
Twas  or  no  purpose  to  oppose^ 
8he*d  hear  to  no  ezeiise  in  ptose.  Swirr. 

OBJECTION^  V,  Demur. 

OBJECTION,  DiFFICULTy, 
EXCEPTION. 

TuE  OBJECTION  (v.  Demur)  is 
here  general;  it  comprehends  both 
the  DIFFICULTY  and  the  EXCEP- 
TION, which  are  but  species  of  the 
objection ;  the  objection  and  the  dif> 
Jiculty  are  started;  the  ^ception  is 
made :  the  objection  to  a  thing  is  in 
general  that  which  renders  it  less  desir- 
able ;  but  the  difficulty  is  that  which 
renders  it  less  practicable :  there  is 
an  objection  against  every  scheme 
which  incurs  a  serious  risk  ;  the  want 
of  means  to  begin,  or  resources  to 
carry  on  a  scheme,  are  serious  diffir 
culties. 

The  objection  and  exception  both 
respect  the  nature,  the  moral  ten- 
dency, or  moral  consequences  of  a 
thing ;  but  the  objection  may  be  frivo- 
lous or  serious;  the  exception  is  some- 
thing serious:  the  objection  is  posi- 
tive ;  the  exception  is  relatively  con» 
sidered,  that  is,  the  thing  excepted 
from  other  things,  as  not  good,  and 
consequently  objected  to.  Directions 
are  made  sometimes  to  proposals  for 
the  mere  sake  of  getting  rid  of  an  en- 
gagement :  those  who  do  not  wish  to 
gi?e  themselves  trouble  find  an  easy 
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OCCASION. 


OCCUPANCY. 


other  at  naught :  force  serves  mosdy 
to  confirm  both  in  tbeir  perverse  reso- 
lution of  persistance. 

B«t  ma«  we  find  the  oalj  emtvn 

yfVha,  ted  bjr  folly,  combats  nature; 

Who,  when  the  londijr  crk«,  forbear. 

With  9hftifUKy  flzet  tberew  Swirr* 

When  an  oflender  it  cited  to  appear  In  aaj 
accteitortical  conrt,  and  be  neflects  to  do  U,  ha 
li  pronoanced  contumaeinu,  Bcvuudgi. 

ITrMii  whence  he  brought  tbem  to  these  nlTafe 

parts. 
And  with  science  molliaed  their  ftMMorw  haniia. 


Wc^  bUadlj  bj  our  hmdatnng  paariona  led. 
Are  hot  for  action.  Dmnicx. 

flte^r  cooAdence  promlsaa  iktory  wtthoei 
voatcat.  JoBMsoH. 

TO  OBSTRUCT,  V.  To  hinder. 
TO  OBTAIN,  v.  To  acquire. 

TO  OBTAIN,  V.  To  get. 

TO  OBTRUDE,  V.  To  intrude, 
TO  OBVIATB,  V.  To  prevent* 
OBVIOUS,  V.  Apparent. 
TO  OCCASION,  V.  To  couse. 

OCCASION,   OPPORTUNITY. 

OCCASION,  in  Latin  occiuiOf  from 
(jibcasio,  or  ob  and  cado,  signifies  that 
which  falls  in  the  way,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce some  change. 

OPPORTUNITY,  in  Latin  oppor- 
tunitaSf  firom  opportunut  fit,  signifies 
the  thing  that  happens  fit  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

These  terms  are  applied  to  the 
•vents  of  life ;  but  the  occasion  is  that 
which  determines  our  conduct,  and 
leaves  us  no  choice ;  it  amounts  to  a 
degree  of  necessity :  tbe  opportunity 
is  that  which  invites  to  action;  it 
tempts  us  to  embrace  the  moment  for 
taking  the  step.  We  do  things,  there- 
fore as  the  occoMion  requires,  or  as 
the  opportunity  offers.  There  are 
many  occasions  on  which  a  man  is 
called  upon  to  uphold  his  opinions. 
There  are  but  few  opportunities  for 
men  in  general  to  distinguish  them- 
selves. The  occasion  obtrudes  upon 
us;  the  opportunity  is  what  we  seek 
or  desire.  On  particular  occasions  it 
is  necessary  for  a  commander  to  be 
severe ;  but  a  man  ef  an  humane  dis- 
position will  profit  by  every  opportth 
fiity  to^bow  h\&  lenity  to  ofienclert. 


resolved  to  take  H,  aad  te  aa 
eeew«leis  In  which  he  oaght  to 
Cioulolnw  loeC It  (to  leae  iOL 

Erety  Boaa  Is  oblifpd  bj  Ihe  8«i 
Hi  the  walverae  to  Improve  all  the  tppmUudtta 
of  feed  which  uo  affosdad 


Maher 


OCCASION,   NECESSITT. 

OCCASION  (v.  OccaBum)ioclaiia, 
NECESSITY  (v.  Necessky)  ei- 
cliyies,  the  idea  of  choice  orakena- 
tive.  We  are  regulated  by  tbe  occa- 
sion,  by  tbe  exercise  of  our  diiae&Qa; 
we  yield  or  submit  to  the  nuuuty, 
witnout  even  tbe  exercise  of  tbe  niU. 
On  the  death  of  a  relative  we  hsxt 
occasion  to  go  into  mourning,  if  we 
will  not  offer  an  affront  to  the  frodly; 
but  there  is  no  express  necessity:  io 
case  of  an  attack  on  oar  persoDi,tbera 
is  a  necessity  of  aelf-derenca  for  die 
preservation  of  life. 


WMhintteUirfCof 

I  aevar  spent  aa  honr^  tolk  vtlhal» 

Hh  eye  hatets  eooMton  for  Ua  wll. 

WhCffB  iieceM<^  cnda  cuiori^ 


OCCASIONAL,    CASUAL. 

These  are  both  opposed  to  whit  ti 
fixed  or  stated ;  but  OCCASIONAL 
carries  with  it  more  the  idea  of  vi- 
frCquency,  and  CASUAL  that  of  na- 
fixedness,  or  the  absence  of  ail  desigs. 

A  minister  is  termed  an  oecamul 
preacher,  who  preaches  only  on  oer* 
tain  occasions ;  Bis  preaching  at  a  pa^ 
ticular  place,  or  a  certain  day,  ma?  be 
casual.  Our  acts  of  c:barity  may  be 
occasional;  but  they  ought  not  to  be 
casual, 

of  the 


The 
censuls  was 

What  woisder  If  SD  aw 
Looks  Interrrae,  and  aaafla^  or  dt^jeet 
Cwmml  diseenrae  dnwa  oa. 


OCCULT,  V.  Secret. 

OCCUPANCY,    OCCUPATIOIC, 

Are  words  which  derive  tbdr  odcv- 
ing  from  the  different  aoceptatiou  of 
the  primitive  verb  occupy :  the  fonff 
being  used  to  express  the  state  d 
holding  or  possessing  any  olnect;  da 
latter  to  express  the  act  of  takii^  ^ 
session  of,  or  keeping  in  poairtii^ 
He  who  has  the  occacp«ii^  of  latfi  «^ 
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nits  of  it :  the  occupation  of 

bj  force  of  arms  is  of  little 

iS8  one  has  an  adequate  force 

n  one's  ground. 

ney  ipiTe  tlie  rifbt  to  the  temporary 
U;  to  it  feai^n^oB  all  banda,  that 
ave  alio  the  orif^inal  rifrbt  to  the 
wpertj  Id  tlie  snlMtaDc^  of  the  earth 

BLAcxaroiii. 

>P7  comeqnencea  of  thia  temperature 
taeboaeot  to  way  oeeupeUlon  neidoin 
vieHj.  Cowpca. 

•ATiON,   V.  BiiMness, 
»ATioN,  V.  Occupancy. 
:uPY,  V.  To  hold. 
LRENCEy  V.  Event. 
;.  Particular, 

ODD,    UNEVEN. 

probably  a  variation  from 
s  to  be  a  mode  of  the  UN- 
both  are  opposed    to    the 

odd  is  only  said   of  that 

no  fellow;  the  uneven  is 
it  which  does  not  square  or 
Gin  even  point :  of  numbers 
.t  they  are  either  odd  or  un- 
:  of  glovesy  shoes,  and  every 
h  is  made  to  correspond,  we 
ley  are  odd,  when  they  are 
:  that  they  are  uneven  when 

both :  in  like  manner  a 
uneven  which  has  an  un- 
ace,  or  disproportionate  di- 

but  a  piece  of  wood  is  odd 
I  not  match  nor  suit  with 
piece. 

ODS,  V.  Hateful, 
m,  V,  Smell, 

MICAL,    SAVING,    SPA- 

HRIFTY,    PENURIOUS, 

NIGGARDLY. 

a  of  not  spending  is  common 
ise  terms;  but  CECONO- 
[v.  Economy)  signifies  not 
innecessarily  or  unwisely. 
G  is  keeping  aud  laying  by 
i  SPARING  is  keeping  out 
^hich  ought  to  be  spent; 
{  or  THRIVING  is  accu- 
by  means  of  saving :  P£- 
S  is  sutferingas  from/7«ntfrv 
^f saving;  NIGGARDLY, 
aanner  of  a  niggard,  nigh 
jerson,  is  not  spending  or 
but  in  the  smallest  possible 


quantities.  To  be  economical  is  a  virtue 
in  those  who  have  but  narrow  means ; 
all  the  other  epithets  however  are  eon 
ployed  in  a  ftei>^  more  or  less  tmfa- 
vorable ;  he  who  is  saving  when  young, 
will  be  covetous  when  old ;  he  who  is 
sparing  will  generally  be  sparing  out 
of  the  comforts  of  others ;  he  woo  is 
thrifttf  commonly  adds  the  desire  of 
getting  with  that  of  saving  ;  he  who 
is  penurious  wants  nothing  to  make 
him  a  complete  miser ;  he  who  is  nig' 
gardly  in  his  dealings  will  be  mostly 
avaricious  in  Lis  character. 

I  ma  J  ^j  of  fkme  aa  Falstaff.4id  of  honor* 
**  irit  cornea  H  cornea  «nlook*d  for,  and  there  la 
an  end  on*!***    1  am  cooleot  wHh  a  bare  mning 


game. 


POFI. 


Youth  la  not  rich,  fa  time  It  majr  be  poor. 
Part  with  It,  aa  with  money,  tparing,    Youm. 

NothlBfT  ia  penurUui^  Imparted,  of  which 
a  more  liberal  diitributioa  woold  iocrease  real 
felicltjr.  JoaMsoa. 

Who  bjr  reaolvea  and  vows  enf^ag'd  doea  atand* 
For  days  that  yet  beloog  to  fate, 
Doea  like  an  untkrifi  mortgage  bia  estate 
Before  it  fUla  Into  hb  haada.  Covunb 

No  niggard  natare;  moi  are  prodlgala.  YotaM* 

CECONOMY,    FRUGALITY, 
PARSIMONY. 

(ECONOMY,  from  the  Greek 
oiKo>9/(A«ty  implies  management.  FRU- 
GALITY, from  the  Latin  fru^et 
fruits,  implies  temperance.  PARbl- 
MONY  (9.  Avaricums)  implies  sim- 
ply forbearing  to  spend,  which  is  in 
fact  the  common  idea  included  ia 
these  terms ;  but  the  economical  man 
spares  exiiense  according  to  circum- 
stances ;  he  adapts  his  expenditure  to 
his  means,  and  renders  it  by  contri- 
vance as  effectual  to  his  purpose  as 
possible :  the  frugal  man  spares  ex- 
pense on  hiinself  or  on  his  indul- 
gences ;  he  may  however  be  liberal  to 
others  whilst  lie  is  frugal  towards 
himself:  the  parsimonious  inBii  saves 
firom  himself  as  well  as  others ;  he 
has  no  other  object  than  saving.  Bj 
aconomy,  a  man  may  make  a  limited 
income  turn  to  the  best  account  for 
himself  and  his  family  ;  by  frugality 
he  may  with  a  limited  income  be  en- 
abled to  do  much  good  to  others ;  by 
parsimony  he  may  be  enabled  to  accit- 
mulate  great  sums  out  of  a  narrow 
income:  hence  it  is  that  we  recom- 
mend a  plan  for  being  tecomomical ; 
we  recommend  a  diet  foe  be\Q%JTu%aX  \ 
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we  condemn  a  habit  or  a  chancter  for 
being  panimoniouM, 

Yomt  me9n9injf  I  npiNite  b«glu  bov  to  be 
Mlllad;  jMrexpcMei  an  wd^uttd  to  jpooriv 
fCBM.  JoiiinoK. 

I  aeeept  of  joar  lot ttatloo  to  lapper,  Iwl  I 
mt  bmIw  thto  ifrMOievt  befordiaiid,  tkat  joa 
tfuBlMBMtooii,  ntdixttAmeJhifmtfy. 

Miuiom*f  LvTTSM  or  Pusnr. 

War  and  000110119  an  tUagiaot  euUj  raooa- 
■Oadv  aod  tbo  attempt  of  laanlnf  toward*  jNn^ 
•imoigr  to  ndi  a  state  maj  he  tte  vont  ceono- 
•qr  Id  tiM)  world.  Bobks. 

CECONOMY,    MANAGBMJKNT. 

CeCONOMY  (v.  (Economy)  has  a 
more  tsoraprehensiTe  meaning  than 
management  ;  for  it  inchides  the  sys- 
tem of  science  and  of  legislation  as 
well  as  that  of  domestic  arrangements ; 
as  the  aconomy  of  agriculture;  the 
internal  aconomy  of  a  goTemment ; 
political^  civil,  or  religious  economy ; 
or  the  aconomy  of  one's  household. 
Management,  on  the  contrary,  is  an 
action  that  is  very  seldom  abstracted 
from  its  agent,  and  is  always  taken  in 
a  partial  sense,  namely,  as  a  part  of 
iKonomy,  The  internal  aconomy  of  a 
family  depends  principally  on  the  pni- 
dent  management  of  the  female  :  the 
aconomy  ol  every  well-regulated  com- 
munity requires  that  all  the  members 
shonlcl  keep  their  station,  and  preserve 
a  strict  subordination ;  the  manage- 
ment  of  particular  branches  of  this 
aconomy  should  belong  to  particular 
individuals. 

Oh  ipare  tbh  waste  of  beiof  half  difiae, 

Aad  tiadicate  th*  tfctmonq^  of  beavVi.      Yovao. 

What  Incideat  caa  tbow  more  mmma§fmefA 
and  addres  in  the  poet  (Mlltoo),  thaa  tbit  of 
SanpfOB*!  reftufng  the  laoiniom  of  the  Idolatora, 
•MlokeylDp  the  vWlatloa  of  God^  ipMt. 

COMBBRLAJOb 

OF  COURSE,  17.  Naturally. 

OF  DISTINCTION,  I/.  Of  foshUm. 

OF  QUALITY,  V.  Of  fashtoju 

OFFBNCB,   TRESPASS,   TRANS- 
GRESSION,  MISDEMEANOUR, 
MISDEED,   AFFRONT. 

OFFENCE  is  here  the  general 
term,  signifying  merely  the  act  that 
^endt  (v.  lo  displease),  or  runs 
counter  to  something  else. 

OfftnctxSf  pro^rl^  indefinite ;  it  mere- 
ly impVieft  an  oV{^ecXW\x\»yax>^V0MX 


•ignificaliofi  of  the  nature  of  the  ob- 
ject; TRESPASS  and  HUNS- 
GRE8SION  have  m  positive  nftraooe 
to  an  oKject  trttpmutd  upon  or  freiis- 
grtated ;  tr^tpau  is  cootiaetri  fireia 
trmni  and  pass  tliat  ia  a  paswf  be- 
yond ;  and  transgrtiM  fitmi  trant  and 
grestui  a  going  beyond.  The  egan 
therefore  which  constitntes  a  <ra- 
^oit  arises  oot  of  the  lews  of  prapep- 
tv ;  a  passing  over  or  treadi^  opoB 
the  property  of  another  is  a  imfiu: 
the  offence  which  constitates  a  Im^ 
greisioii  flows  out  of  the  laws  of  to- 
oety  in  ceneral  whidi  fix  the  boos- 
daries  of  right  and  wrong:  tihom 
therefore  go«s  beyond  or  bmb 
through  these  bounds  is  goihyofa 
transgression.  The  f  rcspost  is  t  ^ 
cies  of  offence  which  pecnUaih  ixh 
]^e8  to  the  land  or  premises  wmr 
Tiduals;  transgrtssinn  is  a  mdsicf 
moral  as  well  as  |>ol]  tical  eviL  Hantm 
are  apt  to  commit  trespasses  in  the  st- 
gemess  of  their  porsnit ;  the  pMOoi 
of  men  are  perpetually  mishafaig 
them  and  cansing  them  to  comnutTs- 
rious  transgressions  ;  the  tre^au  is 
sometimes  employed  improperiy  is 
respects  time  and  other  objects;  tmS' 
grestkm  is  always  used  in  one  iiniibrm 
sense  as  respects  rule  and  law;  ire 
trespau  upon  the  Ume  or  patience  of 
another ;  we  transgress  the  moial  ci 
civil  law. 

The  offence  is  either  public  or  pri- 
vate; the  MI.SDEMEANOUR  b 
property  u  private  offence,  altboifb 
improperly  applied  n>r  an  vfftit 
against  public  law  (r.  Crim); 
the  misdemeanour  signifies  the  wt«^ 
demeanour  or  an  offence  in  ooe*i  k- 
meanour  against  propriety ;  the  311^ 
DEED  is  always  private,  it  aipa&a 
a  wrong  deed^  or  a  deed  which  offM 
against  one*s  duty.  Riotous  and  <fi»> 
orderly  behaviour  in  company  ire  l^ 
rious  misdemeanours;  ewerj  set  d 
drunkenness,  Iving,  fraud,  or  msio- 
ralitv  of  every  kind,  are  misdeeds. 

The  qfenee  is  that  which  lAeo 
persons  or  prindples,  communities « 
individuals,  and  are  committed  either 
directly  or  indirectly  against  the  pe^ 
son;  an  AFFRONT  is  altogeihcr 
personal  and  directly  brought  to  bov 
against  the  front  of  the  particnltrptf- 
ion;  it  is  an  ^^ce  against  aDOthir 
N»v^K»k.  duMs^ectfully  of  himin  hi» 
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»;  it  is  an  ograiid  to  ptuh  past 
h  Tiolence  mod  rudeness, 
icei  are  either  asabst  God  or 
he  ire^Miu  is  uwajs  an  of" 
gainst  man;  the  transgretsUm 
St  the  wiU  of  God  or  the  laws 
;  the  misdemeanour  is  more 
arljT  against  the  established 
r  society ;  the  wUtdeed  is  an  o^ 
^nst  the  Divine  Law;  the 
IS  an  offence  against  good  man- 

«Bd  MfoloM  ^0%iiett  u« 
of  diiqifef.         BiAuu 

Irijwin  of  vgr  touffMb 

Otvat* 

wick  flUni  figird  that  Gabriel  •paka : 
K  thoa,  Sataa,  bnJw  the  hoanda  pat* 
rihM 

mtugrtaioruf  lIitTOV. 

r  finlls  in  ? iolatlon  of  a  pnblle  lav  are 
I  aodcr  the  same  of  mU(Umeanour, 

BtAOUTOIIS. 

liae  ii  your  lot,  Ibr  thit  miideed^ 
9  griad  the  plates  oo  wbleh  yoa  Aai. 

Dry 
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ly  MOW  tiaa  or  other  think  it  tho 
I  jaitlca  aid  providence  too  to 
tit  pat  apon  the  lawa  of  nun. 

VTBND,  V.  To  displease, 

BNDBR,   DBLINQUBNT. 

OFFENDER  (v.  To  dupUase) 
K>  (f^'endi  in  any  thing,  either 
niission  or  omission ;  the  D£< 
TENT,  from  delinquo  to  fail^ 
<  properly  he  who  fails  by  omis- 
It  it  is  extended  to  fail  by  the 
Q  of  a  law.    Those  who  go 

wrong  place  are  offenders; 
ho  stay  away  when  they  ought 
re  delinquents :  there  are  many 
t   against    the  sabbath    who 

violent  and  open  breaches  of 
n  ;  there  [are  still  more  delin- 
fvho  never  attend  a  public  place 
hip. 

aaj  offender  b  preiented  into  any  of 
■iastlcal  conrts  he  b  cited  to  appear 

BETIBIOOa. 

Ilinf  of  a  deer  or  boar,  or  erim  a  bare, 
bed  with  the  tooi  of  the  OelinfuenV* 

Hums. 

FENDING,   OFFENSIVE. 

FENDING  signifies  either 
r  offending  or  calculated  to 
V,  TodispUase);  OFFENSIVE 
i  calculated  to  offend  at  all 
a  person  may  be  offending  in 


bis  manners  to  a  particular  individual, 
or  use  m  offending  expression  on  a 
particular  occasion  without  any  impu- 
tation OQ  his  character;  but  if  his 
manners  are  0^01111110,  it  reflaas  both 
on  his  temper  and  education. 

And  tbo^  tV  e]0%ntffn|r  put  Mt  aortal  pala, 
Th*  taUDottal  part  ttt  kaowledta  did  lalaiB. 


GeetliBaM  aometa  wkalofir  to  ^ffentim  ki 


OFFBN8IVB,  V.  Obnoxious. 
OFFENSIVE,  v»  Offending. 
TO  OFFER,  V.  To  give. 

TO  OFFKR,   BID,  TENDER, 
PROPOSE. 

OFFER,  V.  To  give. 

BID,  V.  To  osk. 

TENDER,  like  the  word  tend, 
from  tendo  to  stretch,  signifies  to 
stretch  forth  by  way  of  offisring, 

PROPOSE,  in  Latm  proposui, 
perfect  oi  propono  to  place  or  set 
before,  likewise  characteriies  a  mode 
o(  offering. 

Offer  IS  employed  for  that  which 
is  literally  transfiuTable,  or  for  that 
which  is  indirectly  communicable: 
Ud  and  tender  belone  to  (ffer  in  the 
first  sense;  propose  belones  to  (ffer 
in  the  latter  sense.  To  offer  is  a  vo« 
luntary  and  discretionary  act;  the 
cffer  may  be  accepted  or  rejected  at 
pleasure ;  to  hid  and  tender  are  spe- 
cific modes  of  tffering  which  depend 
on  circomstanoes :  one  bids  with  the 
hope  of  its  being  accepted ;  one  tern* 
dm  fttxn  a  pnidentiai  moti?e,  and 
in  order  to  serve  specific  purposes. 
We  offer  mooer  to  a  poor  person,  it 
is  an  act  of  cnarity  or  good  nature ; 
we  hid  a  price  for  the  purchase  of  a 
house,  it  IS  a  commercial  dealing  sub- 
ject to  the  rules  of  commerce;  we 
tender  a  sum  of  money  by  way  of 
payment,  it  is  a  matter  of  prudence 
in  order  to  folfil  an  obligation.  By 
the  same  rule  one  offers  a  person  the 
use  of  one's  horse;  one  hide  a  sum  at 
an  auction ;  one  tenders  one's  services 
to  the  government. 

To  offer  and  propose  are  both  em-  • 
ployed  in  matters  of  practice  or  sp^ 
culation ;  but  the  former  is  a  less  de- 
finite and  decisive  act  than  the  lat- 
ter; we  offer  an  opinion  ^  way  of 
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IFromoting  a  discussion ;  we  propoie  a 
plan  for  the  deliberation  of  others, 
senuments  which  differ  widely  from 
tlie  major  part  of  tliose  present  ought 
to  be  offered  with  modesty  and  cau<* 
tion  ;  we  should  not  propose  to 
another  what  we  sliould  be  unwilling 
to  do  ourselves.  Wc  commonly  t^er 
liy  way  of  obliginir ;  we  commonly 
propttfe  by  way  of  arrancing  ^r  ac- 
commodating. It  is  nn  act  of  pu- 
erility to  i^'cr  to  do  more  tlian  one  is 
enabled  to  perform  ;  it  does  not  evince 
a  sincere  disposition  for  peace  to  pro- 
pose such  terms  as  we  know  cannot  be 
accepted. 

Should  all  thc^  oJPtn  for  mj  Triendslilp  call, 
Tb  he  thnC  pj^'eit,  Mod  1  i>corn  tliem  all.    Pon?. 

When  tlif  Marl  or  Oxrnrd  was  told  Chat  Dr. 
Farnell  vrtited  .imnufr  th«!  eroird  in  (he  ovtf-r 
room,  Itr  viot  by  tbe  pernwion  of  Swift  with 
kb  tnaraKr*a  ttair  to  bid  hUn  wekomr. 

JonaaoK. 

ilDint  GcilfM  tells  a  ttory  of  oneLoclnv  Nen- 
thia  who  mad<f  it  hi*  diveialon  to  five  a  blow  to 
whomsoever  he  plea«ed,  and  tlicn  tender  them 
th«  legal  forfeiture.  Blackstovk. 

We  pmpote  meaturei  for  Nvnrinfr  to  the  young 
the  poMcwIoo  of  pleakore  (by  coonecting  with 
Ic  idlcfon.)  Blair. 

OFFERING,  OBLATION. 

OFFKRING  from  offer,  and  OB- 
LATION  from  oblatio  and  oblatus  or 
qflatus,  come  both  frt>m  offero  {v.  To 
tjffer)  :  the  former  is  however  a  term 
of  much  more  general  and  familiar 
use  than  the  latter.  Offerings  are 
both  moral  and  reli^ous ;  oblation  is 
religious  only  ;  the  money  which  is 
put  into  the  sacramental  plate  is  an 
offering ;  the  consecrated  bread  and 
wine  at  the  sacrament  is  an  oblation. 
The  offering  in  a  religious  sense  is 
whatever  one  offers  as  a  gift  by  way 
of  reverence  to  a  superior ;  the  obla- 
tion is  the  offering  which  is  accom- 
panied with  some  particular  ceremony. 
The  wise  men  made  an  offering  to  our 
Saviour,  but  not  properly  an  oblation  ; 
the  Jewish  sacritices,  as  in  general  all 
religious  sacrifices^  were  in  the  proper 
sense  oblations. 

The  whida  Co  heav'a  tha  corliog  Tapoara  bore, 
Uoeratefol  off*rtng  to  tb*  immortnl  po«*ra, 
Wbaae  wnth  hoog  faeavj  o*er  tbe  Trqjan  tow'n. 

Porau 

Te  miffalgr  princes,  jonr  oblmHon*  bring, 

And  pa  J  doe  hoooura  to  jonr  awfol  king.    Pirr* 

Of  viCE«  v.  ExLsmesSm 


OFFICE)   PLACB,    CHARGS, 
FUNCTION. 

OFFICE,  in  Ladn  efficivm,  fnat 
qficio  or  ejjkio,  signifies  either  th« 
duty  performed  or  the  sitoatwa  m 
which  the  duty  is  performed.  PLACE 
comprehends  no  idea  of  doty,  for 
there  may  be  smecure  places  winch 
are  only  nominal  offica^  and  derignatt 
merely  a  relationship  with  the  p^ 
vemment:  every  office  therefine  of  a 
public  nature  is  in  reality  a^ltre,  vet 
every  place  ia  not  an  office.  TlKplice 
of  secretary  ni  state  is  likewiie  m 
office,  but  that  of  ranger  of  a  park  is 
&  place  only  and  not  an  cffice.  V» 
office  is  held ;  the  place  is  filled:  the 
office  is  given  or  entrusted  to  aperMn> 
tne  place  is  granted  or  ooaiened :  tht 
office  reposea  a  cxmfideBoe»  aid  ia* 
poses  a  responsibility ;  the  place  pff$ 
credit  and  influence':  the  Office  is  W- 
stowed  on  a  man  firom  his  qBalifioH 
tion  ;  the  place  is  granted  to  him  hf 
favor  or  as  a  reward  for  past  sermi: 
the  office  IS  more  or  less  honorable; 
the  pTsce  is  more  or  less  profitable. 

In  an  extended  ^plication  of  ths 
terms  (ffice  and  place,  the  latter  has 
a  much  lower  signification  than  timl  of 
the  former,  since  the  o^ce  is  alwats 
connected  with  the  State ;  butthep/^ 
is  a  private  concern ;  the  offiu  is  t 
pl/tce  of  trusty  but  the  place  is  a  place 
for  menial  labor  :  the  offices  are  inal- 
tiplicdin  time  of  war;  the  places  fa 
domestic  service  are  more  numeroos 
in   a  state  of  peace  and   prosperity. 
The  (^ice  is  frequently  taken  not  with 
any  reference  to  the  place  occupied, 
but  simply  to  the   thing  done;  this 
brings  it  nearer  in  signification  to  the 
term    CHARGE     (r.     Care).     M 
office  imposes  a  task,  or  some  per- 
tormance;    a   charge  imposes  a  re- 
sponsibility ;  we  have  always  sometbinf 
to  do  in  an  office,  always  something  to 
look  after  in  a  charge  :  the  iffct  is 
either  public  or  private,  the  r Aar^  is 
always    of   a    private    and    penoml 
nature :  a  person  performs  the  (ffa 
of  a  magistrate,  or  of  a  minister ;  be 
undertakes  the  charge  of  insiructii^ 
youth,  or  of  being  a  guardian,  or  of 
conveying  a  persun*s    property  mm 
one  place  to  another.     The  office  b 
that   which   is  assigned   by  auocber ; 
FUNCTION  is  properly  the  act  of 
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;  or  completing  an  cffict  or 
vonkfungor^  viz.  finem  and 
:  an  end  to  or  bring  to  a  con» 
t  is  extended  in  its  accept- 
he  office  itself  or  the  thing 
e  office  therefore  in  its  strict 
erfonncd  only  by  conscious 
nt  agents,  who  act  according 
itructions  ;  l\it  function^  on 
land,  is  an  operation  of  un- 
objects  according  to  the 
:ure.  The  office  of  an  herald 
iim  public  events  or  to  corn- 
circumstances  from  one 
ly  to  another :  the  function 
gue  is  to  speak  ;  that  of  the 
ur ;  tliat  of  the  eye,  to  see. 
office  is  sometimes  employed 
ne  application  by  the  per- 
n  of  nature,  which  assigns 
I  the  ear,  to  the  tongue,  to 
and  the  like.  When  the 
comes  orerpowered  by  a 
ock,  the  tongue  will  fre- 
ifuse  to  perform  its  office; 
animal  Junctioru  are  im- 
a  length  of  time,  the  vital 
ses  to  exist. 

1 4^ice  to  iprak  patience 
t  wring  under  (be  lo4d  of  sorrow. 
^  SHAXsraiiB. 

I  like  tbe«e  (a  spnrrow  criet) 

id  emplojraents  ri*^, 

vor,  uk  no  place.  GiT. 

*as  made  governor  of  Famham 
le  kioi?,  but  be  toon  retired  that 
^treated  to  Oxford.  Johmsow. 

Nature  nithin  me  neems, 
MctionM,  wearjr  of  bertelf.    Milton. 

fficeg  of  memory  are  collection  and 

JOHXSOV. 

VICIOUS,  V.  Active, 

[XG,    PROGENY,    ISSUE. 

'RING  is  that  which  springs 

n  ;  PROGENY  that  which 

t  forth  or  out  of;  ISSUE 

:h  issues  or  proceeds  from ; 

relation  to  tne  family  or  ge- 

if  the  human  species.    The 

is  a  familiar  term  applicable 

many  children  ;  progeny  is 

only  as  a  collective   noun 

dber;    issue  is    used  in  an 

manner  without  particular 

'  number.     When  we  speak 

ildren  themselves,  we  deno- 

em  the  offspring ;  when  we 

*  Vide  Trailer: 


speak  of  the  parents,  we  denominate 
tne  children  their  progeny,  A  child 
is  said  to  be  the  only  offspring  of  hse 
parents,  or  he  is  said  to  be  the  off" 
spring  of  low  parents ;  a  man  is  said 
to  have  a  numerous  or  a  healthy  pro- 
geny, or  to  leave  his  progeny  m  cir- 
cumstances of  honor  and  prosperity. 
The  issue  is  said  only  in  reganl  to  m 
man  that  is  deceased  :  be  dies  with 
male  or  female  issue ;  with  or  with- 
out isme  ;  his  property  descends  to  luf 
male  issue  in  a  direct  line. 

The  same  eaaee  that  has  drawn  the  luitrad  ef 
God  and  muk  «poe  the  fktber  of  I^fin  wk§ 
juftly  entail  it  apoa  hb  cffitprimg  too.      Soitm. 

The  b<Me  defniVate  hmi  •JB/kprtngtm^ 
A  Kolden  pngeny  Ctmb  HesT^  ikaemAu 

DftVHIb 

Neat   him  King  Leyr,  In   happy  place  leaf 

reigned. 
Bat  had  no  imce  Male  him  to  raeceed. 


OfTBN,   FREQUBNTLY. 

OFTEN,  or  its  contracted  form 
oft,  comes  in  all  probability  throag|i 
the  medium  of  the  northern  langaageSy 
from  the  Greek  •4'  again,  and  siguiies 
properly  repetition  of  action. 

FREQUENTLY,  from  frequent 
crowded  or  numerous,  respects  a  plu- 
rality or  number  of  o^ects. 

An  ignorant  man  often  uses  a  word 
without  knowing  what  it  means ;  ign<H 
rant  people  frequently  mistake  the 
meaning  of  the  words  they  hear.  A 
person  goes  out  very  ojien  in  the 
course  of  a  week ;  he  has  frequentfy 
six  or  seven  persons  to  visit  him  in 
the  course  of  that  time.  *  By  doing 
a  thing  often  it  becomes  habitual ;  we 
frequently  meet  the  same  persons  in 
the  route  which  we  often  take. 

Q/len  fton  the  eanleai  hade 
or  herds  ud  Socki  a  thowaod  tHgftar  bflli 
Plnck  hair  and  weoL  TaoMioii. 

B/en^requeni  at  the  vbionaiy  lMMir« 

When  maiinf  midalfht  relKns  or  tllent  noon,  . 

Angelic  harpt  are  In  fall  coaeert  heard. 

Tbommv. 

OLD,  V.  Elderly. 

OLD,   ANCIENT,    ANTIQUR, 

ANTIQUATED,   OLD- FASH  ION  SD| 

OBSOLETE. 

OLD,  in  German  alt,  low  German 
old,  &c.  comes  from  the  Greek  ttxt 
of  yesterday. 

•*  Otltmy  freqaaBaj.** 
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ANCIENT,  lo  French  aneieiu 
Bnd  ANTIQUE,  ANTIQUATED, 
all  come  from  the  Latin  atUiquMSf  and 
aaUe^  before,  signifying  in  general 
before  our  time. 

OLD-FASHIONED  aignifiei  after 
an  old  fashion. 

OBSOLETE,  in  Latin  obtoUiw, 
participle  of  obsoUoy  signifies  literally 
out  of  use. 

Old  respects  what  has  long  existed 
and  still  exists ;  ancient  what  existed 
at  a  distant  period,  but  does  not  ne- 
cessarily exist  at  present;  arUiqtie^ 
that  which  has  been  long  ancient^  and 
of  which  there  remain  but  iaint 
traces ;  aniiquated^  oldrfashioned,  and 
obsolete  that  which  has  ceased  to  be 
any  longer  used  or  esteemed.  A 
fashion  is  old  when  it  has  been  long  in 
nse  ;  a  custom  is  ancient  when  its  use 
has  long  been  passed ;  a  bust  or  sta- 
tue is  antique  when  the  model  of  it 
only  remains ;  a  person  is  antiquated 
whose  appearance  is  grown  out  of 
date;  the  manners  are  old-fashioned 
which  are  gone  quite  out  ot  fashion  ; 
a  word  or  custom  is  obsolete  which  is 
grown  out  of  use. 

The  old  is  opposed  to  the  new ; 
some  things  are  the  worse  for  being 
old;  other  things  are  the  better. 
Ancient  and  antique  are  opposetl  to 
the  modem :  all  things  are  valued  the 
more  for  being  ancient  or  antique ; 
hence  we  esteem  the  writings  of  the 
undents  even  above  those  of  the  mo- 
dems. The  antiquated  is  opposed  to 
the  customary  and  established ;  it  is 
that  which  we  cannot  like,  because  we 
cannot  esteem  it :  the  old-fashioned  is 
opposed  to  the  fashionable :  there  is 
much  in  the  old^'ashioned  to  like  and 
esteem ;  there  is  much  that  is  ridi- 
culous in  the  fashionable :  the  obsolete 
is  opposed  to  the  current ;  the  obsolete 
may  be  good;  the  current  may  be 
▼ulgar  and  mean. 

Tbe  Venetians  arc  ten:icioq»  of  old  laws  aod 
dutoau  to  their  great  pnfjudice,  Adduok. 

Bat  aev'o  vi'k  men  the  ancient  world  did  kaow. 

We  fcaree  know  •ev*o  who  think  tbtnowlvr*  not 

lo.  Dkhham. 

Under  an  oak,  whose  antique  root  peeps  oat 
Under  the  hrook  tirat  bmwh  along  this  wood, 
A  poorsequckterM  »taf. 
That  from  the  hnuter**  aim  had  taVn  a  hart. 
Did  come  to  languish.  SHAUPBAUt. 

The  swords  in  the  3ru>ual  of  Venice  are  old- 

% 
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ratai,  wlBke  nte 
top.. 


OLDBE,  V.  Senior. 

OLD-FASH lONBO,  V.  Old. 

OLD  TiMSSy  V.  Formerly, 

OltBN,    PROGNOiTIC, 
PRBSAOE. 

All  these  terms  express  khm  tskn 
or  sign  what  is  to  come.  OH£N', 
in  Latin  omen,  probably  ca>Ki  from 
the  Greek  •i^f^au  to  think,  becattitis 
what  gives  rise  to  much  conjcctut. 

PROGNOSTIC,   in   Greek  ^r 

vwcuetfy    from     Jepcy^me-tiai   tO  koOW  fe- 

fore,  signifies  the  sign  bv  vhidi  flse 
judges  a  thing  before  hand,  becease  i 
prognostic  is  rather  a  dednctkn  by  (be 
Dse  of  the  understanding. 

PRESAGE,  V.  Augur. 

The  omen  and  prognostic  veltii!^ 
drawn  from  external  objects ;  tbe^ 
ioge  is  drawn  fixmi  one  s  oim  feeluu- 
Tne  omen  is  drawn  from  objeds  tbi 
hare  no  necessary  connexioo  «ndk  tk 
thing  they  are   made  to   repKMBi; 
it  is  the  fniit  of  the  iroaginatiooy  aid 
rests  on  superstition :  the  propK»/ie, 
on  the  contrary,  is  a  sign  whidi  pir- 
takes  in  some  degree  of  the  quality  of 
the  thing  denoted.   Omens  were  dnvi 
by  the  heathens   from    the  flight  o! 
birds,  or  the  entrails  of  beasts ;  prog- 
nostics are  discovered  only  by  an  ec- 
auaintance  with  the  objects  io  «hidi 
tliey  exist,    as   the  prognostics  or' a 
mortal  disease  are  known  to  Dooeio 
well  as  the  physician ;  the  prv^ttoffki 
of  a  storm  or  tempest  are  best  kDO«= 
to  the  mariner.     The  omen  and  ^t' 
sage  respect  either  the  good  or  bat; 
prognostic  respects   mostly  the  bai 
It  is  an  omen  of  our  success,  if  vt 
find  those  of  wliom  we  have  to  iskt 
favor  in  a  good  humor;  the  fpini<^ 
discontent  which  pervades  the  cotf* 
tenances  and  discourse  of  a  people  * 
a  prognostic  of  some  popular  ooou*'' 
tion ;  the  quickness  of  powers  diicc- 
verable  in  a  boy  is  sometimes  s  f*" 
sage  of  his  future  greatness. 
A  •Igaal  omen  stoppM  the  paiotiifr  ha^,    f^ 
Tbovgh  >oar  prognottict  nm  too  CmC, 
Thejr  mail  be  veriScd  at  last. 


1  know  bat  oae  wmj  of  fortgyiic  mf  «• 
■faiMi  tkew  glonaaj  prtrngest  tkat  k,  ti«(*' 


ONWARD. 


OPENING. 
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tof:  to  Dijfwir  tlie  protection  of  that  Being  wlio 
dbpopes  of  erentf.  Addimii. 

TO  OMIT,  V.  To  negleci. 

ON  one's  GUARDy  V.  Atuarc, 

ONE,    SINGLE,   ONLY. 

Unity  is  the  common  idea  of  all 
these  terms ;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
whole  signification  of  ONE,  which  is 
opposed  to  none;  SINGLE,  in  Latin 
Mingulus  each  or  ono  by  itself,  pro- 
bably contracted  from  sine  angulo 
witDout  an  angle,  because  what  is  en- 
tirely by  itself  cannot  form  an  angle, 
tigDifies  that  one  which  is  abstracted 
from  others,  and  is  particularly  op- 
posed to  two,  or  a  double  which  may 
fonn  a  pair ;  ON  LY,  contracted  from 
onely,  signifying  in  the  form  of  unity, 
is  employed  for  that  of  which  there  is 
no  more.  A  person  has  one  chihl,  is  a 
positive  expression  that  bespeaks  its 
own  meaning :  a  person  has  a  single 
diild,  conveys  the  idea  that  there  ou|^ht 
or  might  be  more,  that  more  was  ex- 
pected, or  that  once  there  were  more  : 
m  person  has  an  onlj/  child  implies  that 
be  never  had  more. 

For  thame,  Rntflian^,  can  >oo  lionr  tlie  sight, 
Of  oiMezpoaMfor  all,  la  tingle  f%^ht,  DaioKX. 

Homely  but  «IioIiiiome  root* 
BI7  dallj  foo<1«  and  water  from  the 
KcarcU  •prlng  mjr  only  ilriak.  Filxeji. 

ONLY,  V.  0)ie. 
ONLY,  V.  Solitary. 
ONSET,  I?.  Attack. 

ONWARD,    FORWARD,    PRO- 
GRESSIVE. 

ONWARD  is  taken  in  the  literal 
sense  of  toinc  nearer  to  an  object : 
FORWARD  is  taken  in  the  sense  of 
going  from  an  object,  or  goiiis;  farther 
in  the  line  before  one:  PROGRES- 
SIVE has  the  sense  of  going  gradually 
or  step  by  step  before  one. 

A  person  goes  onzcard  who  does  not 
stand  still ;  lie  goes /(7r?tflrrf  who  does 
not  recede ;  ho  goes  progressively  who 
^joesjbrward  at  certain  intervals. 

Onward  \%  tuken  only  in  the  proper 
acceptation  of  travelling;  the  traveller 
who  has  lost  his  way  feels  it  necessary 
to  go  onrrrtn/ with  the  hope  of  arriv- 
ing at  some  point ;  forward  is  em- 
ployed in  the  improper  as  well  as  the 
proper  application;    a  traveller   goes 


forward  in  order  to  reach  his  point  of 

destination  as  quickly  as  possible;  a 

learner  uses  his  utmost  endeavours  in 

order  to  ^t  forward  in  his  learning  : 

progressively  is  employed  only  in  the 

improper  application  to  what  requires 

time  and  labor  in  order  to  bring  it  to  a 

conclusion ;  every  man  goes  on  pro^ 

gressively  in  his  art,  until  he  arrives 

at  the  point  of  perfection  attainable  by 

himself. 

Rnnotp,  nnfrtendi^fl,  mHancholy,  rIov, 
Or  bj  the  lasj  Scbeld,  cr  wanderin;  Po, 
Or  onward  wbere  the  rude  Corinthian  boor, 
Afpniniit  the  houneleis  stranger  shuts  the  door, 
Where*er  I  roam,  whatever  realmt  to  aee. 
If  jr  heart  untraveird  fondljr  tarns  to  tbf  e. 

OOIOSMITII. 

Ilarbood  the  cbairaian  was  nittch  blamed  for 
his  nuhnevs ;  be  said  the  doty  of  the  chair  wat 
alwajs  to  set  thlnj^  Jorward,  Burkbt. 

Reason  progreuiir,  'Dstinct  b  complete. 

YODKQ. 

OPAKK,    DARK. 

OPAKE,  in  Latin  opacus^  comes 
from  ops  the  earth,  because  the  earth 
is  the  darkest  of  all  bodies ;  the  word 
opake  is  to  DARK  as  the  species  to 
the  genus,  for  it  expresses  that  species 
of  darkness  which  is  inherent  in  solid 
bodies,  in  distinction  from  those  which 
emit  light  from  themselves,  or  admit 
of  light  into  themselves;  it  is  there- 
fore employed  scientiGcally  for  the  more 
vulgar  and  familiar  term  dark.  On 
this  ground,  the  earth  is  termed  an 
opake  body  in  distinction  from  the 
sun,  moon,  or  other  luminous  bodies : 
any  solid  substances,  as  a  tree  or  a 
stone  is  an  opake  body  in  distinction 
from  glass  which  is  a  clear  or  trans- 
parent body. 

But  itll  sunshine,  as  when  his  beams  at  noon. 
Culminate  from  th*tHinator  as  tbey  now 
Shot  upward  still,  whence  no  wajr  nmnd 
Shadow  from  body  opakr  can  falL  Miltdm. 

OPEN,  V.  Candid. 
OPEN,  V.  Frank* 

OPENING,    APERTURE,     CAVITY. 

OPI^NING  signifies  in  general  any 
place  left  open  without  defining  any 
circumstances;  the  APERTURE  is 
generally  a  sjjocitic  kind  of  opening 
which  is  considered  scientifically: 
there  are  openings  in  the  wood  when 
the  trees  are  partly  cut  away; 
openings  in  sireetb  by  the  removal  of 
houses ;  or  openin(iji  iu  a  CeiNA^  \\x%x 
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OPINIATED. 


OPINION.    » 


has  been  broken  down;  but  anato* 
mists  speak  of  apertures  in  the  skoll 
or  in  the  heart,  and  the  naturalist  de- 
scribes the  aperturet  in  the  nests  of 
beesy  ants,  beavers,  and  the  like; 
the  opening  or  aperture  is  the  com- 
inenceinenr  of  an  inciosure ;  the  CA« 


ition  what  another  leann  by  experi- 
ence and  observation ;  he  knows  in  a 
da^r  what  others  want  years  to  «> 
quire;  he  learns  of  himsdf  i»hat 
others  are  contented  to  get  bj  means 
of  instruction.  The  egoitticai  four 
makes  himself  the  darimg  theme  of 


VITV  is  the  whole  inclosure :  hence  ^   his  own  conteoiplation ;  he  admins 
they  are  frequently  as  a  part  to  the     and  loves  himself  to  that  deKiee  thst 

he  can  talk  and  think  of  nothnf^else; 
his  children,  his  house,  his  pudeii,  bk 
rooms,  and  the  like^  are  the  iwrfmnt 
theme  of  his  conversation,  and  kcoooH 
invaluable  from  the  mere  cTrcumitnoi 
of  belonging  to  hit^. 

An  optniated  man  is  the  most  oa- 
fit  for  conversation,  which  only  aflords 
pleasure  by  an  alternate  and  equable 
communication  of  sentiment.  A  cm- 
ceited  man  is  the  most  ni^t  for  cd* 
operation,  where  a  junction  of  talent 
and  effort  is  essential  to  bring  thhy 
to  a  conclusion ;  an  egoi$tiaumaan 
the  most  unfit  to  be  a  companioQ  or 
friend,  for  he  does  not  Knowhovto 
value  or  like  any  thing  out  of  iw"»MJ^ 

Down  WM  be  cait  fron  all  kta  ||.iiHw,  mM 
h  pUj  but  all  MKh  pollUok  oplnUlBn  AmiL 


whole ;  many  animals  make  a  cavUy 
in  the  eurtii  for  their  nest  with  only  a 
small  aperture  for  their  egress  and 

ingress. 

The  acmted  deir 
Botrayn  brrearljr  labjrlntb,  aocl  deep 
In  vcattrrtHi  nullen  opening>y  (kr  behind, 
With  ererj  bretne  she  bean  the  comiDfr  Btorm. 

TiioaMow. 

In  law  than  a  miaute  b<>  had  thruvt  bit  llttl« 
penon  throofirl'  the  aperture^  and  again  and  ainln 
'p(r<'h«^  upon  bb  neighbour^  cage.         Cowpul 

1o  the  c<'ntre  of  errrj  floor,  fVom  top  to  bot- 
tom i«  the  chirr  room,  of  uo  ffreat  extent,  round 
wlikh  there  are  narrow  carities  or  recewe*. 

JOHXWK. 

OPERATION,   V.  j4cii07l, 
OPERATION,    V.  IFork, 

OPINIATED        OR      OPINIATIVB, 
CONCEITED,    EGOISTICAL. 

A  FON  DNESs  for  one's  opinion  be- 
sptaks  the  OPINIATED  man;  a 
fond  a)nceit  of  one's  self  be- 
speaks the  CONCEITED  man:  a 
fond  attachment  tu  one*s  self  bespeaks 
the  EGOISTICAL  roan :  a  liking  for 
one's  self  or  one*s  own  is  evidently  the 
common  idea  that  runs  through  these 
terms ;  they  differ  in  the  mode  and  in 
the  object. 

An  opiniated  man  is  not  only  fond 
of  liis  own  opinion^  but  full  of  his 
own  opinion :  he  has  an  opinion  on 
every  thing,  which  is  the  best  possible 
opinion,  and  is  delivered  therefore 
freely  to  every  one,  that  they  may  profit 
in  forming  their  own  opinions,  A  con» 
ceited  man  has  a  conceit  or  an  idle 
fond  opinion  of  his  talent ;  it  is  not 
only  high  in  competition  with  others, 
but  it  IS  so  high  as  to  be  set  above 
others.  The  conceited  man  does  not 
want  to  follow  the  ordinary  means  of 
acquirint:  knowledge :  his  conceit  sug- 
l^ests  to  him  that  his  talent  will  supply 
hibor,  application,  reading  and  study, 
and  every  other  contrivance  which 
men  have  comsaoi^N  «ak^\ft^^  for 
their  impTOvcm«iX\  i»  ^««b  Vj  >aQS»^ 


No  irrent  nMnrare  at  a  very  dlScA  abb  •■ 
be  pnnofd  which  f«  ooc  attended  vftbioae ab- 
chief;  nonnbttt  ctuxiied  prHcadmia  palidk 
borineM  hold  anj  otker  laafrvacpi.  Bma 

To  abow  tbeir  pnrtlcalnr  avenlea  In  ifeiliiC 
in  the  lirrt  pecwm,  the  centk-men  of  PM  Ujit 
branded  tbfi  form  of  wrlti^  with  theaHKif 
egoUsnu 


opiNiATfVE,  V.  Opimaled. 

OPINION,    SENTIMENT,    NOTlOy. 

OPINION,  in  Laun  opinio  fioa 
opinor,  and  the  Greek  f  vmio.,  m  tbiik 
or  judge,  is  the  work  of  the  head. 

SENTIMENT,  from  jea<»  to  H 
is  the  work  of  the  heart. 

NOTION,  in  Latin  notio,  fi« 
fUMCo  to  know,  is  a  simple  opeistios 
of  tlie  thinking  faculty. 

We  form  opinioiu :  we  have  wt 
timenti:  we  get  notions.  OptMimt 
are  formed  on  speculative  inattcr; 
they  are  the  result  of  reading,  ei|M- 
fience,  and  reflection:  seuiimentssje 
entertained  on  nmtters  of  practioe; 
they  are  the  consequence  ofhabin 
and  circumstances  :  notions  are  p* 
thercd  upon  sensible  ol^ects,  ud 
arise  out  of  the  casualties  of  heniiS 
vA  ^M»a«^    We   have  n^inioiu  » 


OPPOSE. 


OPPOSE. 
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•n  as  respects  iu  doctrines ;  we 

\entiments  oo  religion  as  respects 

ractice  and   its  precepts.    The 

of  the  Godhead  in  the  general 

and  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 

particular  sense,  are  opiniont ; 

and    gratitude    towards    the 

,  the  sense  of  our  dependance 

him,  and  obligations  to  him,  are 

IfR/t. 

Iniont  are  more  liable  to  error 
tentiments :  the  former  depend 
knowledge,  and  must  therefore 
tccurate;  the  latter  depend  ra- 
pen  instinct,  and  a  well  organ* 
fame  of  mind.  Notions  are 
kore  liable  to  error  than  either; 
tre  the  immatnred  decisions  of 
linformed  mind  on  the  appear- 

of  things.  The  difference  of 
II  among  men,  on  the  most  im- 
it  questions  of  human  life,  is  a 
snt  evidence  that  the  mind  of 
8  very  easily  led  astray  in  mat- 
f  opinion  :  whatever  difference 
tinion  there  may  be  among 
Jans,  there  is  but  one  sentiment 
e  and  good  will  among  thostf' 
Ibllow   the  example  of  Christ, 

than  their  own  passions :  the 
I  of  a  Deity  are  so  imperfect 
;  savages  in  general,  that  they 
:o  amount  to  little  more  than  an 
net  idea  of  some  superior  iuvi- 
fent.  * 

muia,  (said  Heorj  IV.  when  chufed  by 
Be  of  BoQillon  with  bavio^  ehao^  hit 
}  1   hare  chaoged  no  religion,  bat  an 

•  HOWKL* 

I  are  never  f  reat  nnmben  in  any  natloo 
ralae  a  pleasinir  disconne  from  tbdr  own 
senUmenU  and  Imagca.  Jo«k«ov. 

latter  comet  to  joar  lordfhfp,  aeooa* 
ritb  a  Mnali  writlnfc,  entitled  a  notton  t 
r  alone  can  that  piece  be  called  wblch 
10  higher  than  to  the  forming  a  pr(\)eci. 

SHArnoBVKr. 

PONKNT,  V.  Enemy. 
POBTCNITY,  V.  Occasion. 
OPPOSE,  0.  To  combat. 
OPPOSE,  V.  To  contradict, 
OPPOSE,  V.  To  object. 

TO   OPPOSE,   RESIST, 
WITHSTAND,   THWART. 

POSE,  t>.  To  contradict. 


RESIST  signifies  literally  to  stand 
back,  away  from,  or  against. 

WUh  in  WITHSTAND  has  the 
foice  of  re  in  resist. 

THWART,  from  the  German  quer 
cross,  signifies  to  come  across. 

The  action  of  setting  one  thing  up 
against  another  is  obviously  expressed 
by  all  these  terms,  but  they  differ  ia 
the  manner  and  the  circfimstances. 
To  oppose  is  the  most  general  and  un>> 
qualified  term ;  it  simply  denotes  the 
relative  position  of  two  objects,  and 
when  applied  to  persons  it  does  not 
necessarily  imply  any  personal  cha* 
racteristic :  we  may  oppose  reason  or 
force  to  force ;  or  thiiies  may  be  op* 
posed  to  each  other  which  are  in  an 
opposite  direction,  as  a  house  to  a 
cnurch.  Resiat  is  always  an  act  of 
more  or  less  force  whet  applied  to 
persons ;  it  is  nfostly  a  culpable  ac- 
tion, as  when  men  retiU  lawful  autho- 
rity ;  reiittance  is  in  fieict  always  bad, 
unless  in  case  of  actual  sel^Kiefence. 
Opposition  may  be  made  in  any  form, 
as  when  we  oppose  a  person's  admit- 
tance into  a  house  by  our  personal  e^ 
forts ;  or  we  oppose  his  admission  into 
a  society  by  a  declaration  of  our  opi- 
nions. Resistance  is  always  a  direct 
action,  as  when  we  resist  an  invading 
army  by  the  sword,  or  we  resist  the 
evidence  of  our  senses  by  denying 
our  assent ;  or,  in  relation  to  things, 
when  wood  or  any  hard  substance 
resists  the  violent  efforts  of  steel  or 
iroff  to  make  an  impression. 

Witkttand  and  thwart  are  modes 
of  r^ttance  applicable  only  to  con- 
scious agents.  To  withstand  is  nega^ 
tive ;  it  implies  not  to  yield  to  any 
foreign  agency :  thus,  a  person  with* 
stands  the  entreaties  of  another  to 
comply  with  a  request  To  thwart  ia 
positive;  it  is  actively  to  cross  the 
will  of  another:  thus,  humoursome 
people  are  perpetually  thwarting  the 
wishes  of  those  with  whom  they  are 
in  connection.  Habitual  opposition, 
whether  in  act  or  in  spirit,  is  equally 
senseless;  none  but  conceited  or  tur- 
bulent people  are  guilty  of  it.  Oppo* 
sitionists  to  government  are  dangerous 
momben  of  society,  and  are  ever 
preaching  up  reitsfance  to  constituted 
authorities.  It  is  a  happy  thing  wheo 
a  yonngjnan  can  withstind  the  aU«Lt«» 
2z3 
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OPTION. 


ORDEH. 


inents  of  pleasure.  It  is  a  part  of  a 
Christian's  duty  to  bear  with  {Mitience 
the  untoward  events  of  life  that  thwart 
bis  purposes. 

80  boC  th*  BNnnU,  f o  Msh  the  tnnnQtt  rote, 
Whila  oon  defend,  and  while  the  Gredks  'tpptue, 

Dbtdkh. 

Particular  lD«(uoei  of  apcond  st^bt  have  bees 
given  with  soch  evidence,  aa  neither  Bacon  nor 
Bojle  have  bfen  able  to  reHiL  JomisoH. 

For  twice  five  dajs  Ibe  Kood  old  mn  vitkttood 
Th*  Intended  traaioo,  and  was  dumb  to  blood. 

DaYosn. 

The  nndentandlnic  and  will  never  dkafraed 
(before  the  fall);  for  the  propoaals  ei  the  one 
sever  fAtMiteft  tbe  inclinatJoiia  of  the  other. 

Soirra. 

OPPOSITE,  V.  Adverse. 
OPPROBRIUM,  V.  Infamff. 
TO  OPPUGN,  V.  To  confute, 

OPTION,    CHOICE. 

OPTION  is  immediately  of  Latin 
derivation,  and  is  consequently  a  terra 
of  less  frequent  use  than  the  word 
CHOICE,  which  has  been  shown  (*. 
To  choose)  to  be  of  Celtic  origin. 
The  former  term,  from  the  Greek 
•n-T9/Ma»  to  see  or  consider,  implies  an 
uncontrolled  act  of  the  mind ;  the  lat- 
ter a  simple  leaning  of  the  will.  We 
speak  of  the  option  only  as  regards 
one's  freedom  from  external  con- 
straint in  the  act  of  choosing:  one 
speaks  of  the  choice  only  as  the  simple 
act  itself.  The  option  or  the  power 
of  choosing  is  given ;  the  choice  itself 
is  made  :  hence  we  say  a  thing  is  at 
a  person's  option,  or  it  is  his  own 
option,  or  the  option  is  left  to  him,  in 
order  to  designate  his  freedom  of 
choice  more  strongly  than  is  expressed 
by  the  word  choice  itself. 

Wliildt  the;  talk  we  most  make  <rar  choice^ 
thej  or  the  jacobins.     We  have  no  other  opt f  on. 

BUBSB. 

OPULENCE,  V.  Riches, 
ORAL,  v.  FerbaL 
ORATION,  V.  Address. 
ORATORY,  r.  Eloaition. 
ORB,  V,  Circle, 
TO  ORDAIN,  V.  To  appoint . 
TO  ORDER,  %K  To  appoint. 
oai>i&iii  V.  Class* 


ORDER,  V.  Commani. 
ORDER,  V.  Direction. 

ORDKR,    MBTHOD,   RULE. 

ORDER,  V.  To  distpate. 

METHOD,  in  French  mdhode, 
Latin  methodus^  Greek  fAife))(  fron 
/bMTA  and  9^0;,  signifies  the  ready  or 
right  way  to  do  a  thing. 

RUL£  comes  from  theLtba  r^U 
a  rule,  and  rego  to  eoven,  direct,  or 
make  straight,  the  former  eipRswig 
the  act  of  making  it  straight  or  tbe 
thing  by  which  it  is  made;  thelsctef 
the  abstract  quality  of  being  so  made. 
*  Order  is  applied  in  general  to  eveiy 
thing  that  is  disposed ;  method  and 
rule  are  applied  only  to  that  vludi  u 
done ;  the  order  lies  in  consoltiog  tke 
time,  the  place,  and  the  object,  to  as 
to  make  them  accord ;  the  mdkei 
consists  in  the  right  choice  of  mtm 
to  an  end ;  the  rule  consists  in  that 
which  will  keep  us  in  the  right  maj. 
Where  there  is  a  number  of  objectt 
there  must  be  order  in  the  disposttiflD 
of  them :  there  must  be  order  m  a 
school  as  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
children  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
business :  where  there  is  work  to  cany 
on,  or  any  object  to  obtain,  or  aar 
art  to  follow,  there  must  be  mdhod  ia 
the  pursuit ;  a  tradesman  or  meidiaDt 
must  have  method  in  keeping  lui  ai> 
counts ;  a  teacher  must  have  a  metkd 
for  the  communication  ofinstructioe: 
the  rule  is  the  part  of  the  aetkfd;  t 
is  that  on  which  the  method  nm; 
there  cannot  be  method  without  rwk, 
but  there  may  be  rule  without  mdhd; 
the  mf^Aod  varies  with  the  thii^thc 
is  to  be  done ;  the  rule  is  that  wkkk 
is  permanent  and  serves  as  a  fjiM 
under  all  circumstances.  We  idijt 
the  method  and  follow  the  nk,  A 
painter  adopts  a  certain  method  djn- 

{»aring  his  colors  according  to  the  rafa 
aid  down  by  his  art. 

Order  is  said  of  every  compKctf^ 
machine,  either  of  a  physical  or  » 
moral  kind :  the  order  of  the  ooiicne^ 
by  which  every  part  is  made  xoht- 
monize  to  the  other  part,  and  all  iai- 
vidually  to  the  whole  collectittiT,  ii 
that  which  constitutes  its  prw^ 
beauty :  as  rational  beings  we  aa> 
at  introducing  the  same  onter  into  ite 


ORDER. 

leme  of  society:  order  is 
that  which  is  founded  upon 
t  of  things,  and  seems  in  its 
sense  to  comprehend  all  the 
thod  is  the  work  of^  the  un- 
mostly  as  it  is  employed  in 
anical  process;  sometimes 
as  respects  intellectual  ob- 
le  is  said  either  as  it  respects 
il  and  physical  actions  or 
duct. 

{^  of  society  is  presenred  by 
■  eovemment,  or  authority : 
tiTes  are  employed  by  au- 
i  instruments  in  the  pre- 
of  order :  no  work  should 
ncd,  whether  it  be  the  build- 
use,  or  the  writing  a  book, 
\ethod;  this  meth(kl  will  be 
less  correct,  as  it  is  formed 
to  delinite  ruUt. 
m  r\de  is,  however,  as  be- 
ired, employed  distinctly  from 
kr  or  method^  for  it  npplies 
ral  conduct  of  the  individual, 
tian  religion  contains  ruU$ 
iduuce  of  our  conduct  in  all 
)ns  of  human  society, 
bets,  order  Ij/f  methodical^  and 
are  applied  to  persons  and 
lings  according  to  the  above 
1  of  the  nouns :  an  orderly 
n  orderly  society,  is  one  that 
o  the  established  order  of 
he  fomicr  in  his  domci(ic 
e  latter  in  their  public  capa- 
r  social  meetings,  and  their 
usurcs.  A  methodical  man  is 
idopts  method  in  all  he  sets 
jch  a  one  may  sometimes 
the  extreme  of  tonnality,  by 
cise  where  precision  is  not 
:  we  cannot  speak  of  a  me- 
ociety,  {or  method  is'altoge- 
ersonal  quality.  A  man  is 
in  as  much  as  he  follows  a 
ile  in  his  moral  actions,  and 
reserves  a  uniformity  of  coii- 
cgular  society  is  one  founded 
nin  prescribed  rule, 
'derly  person  in  a  family  dis- 
its  domestic  oeconomy  :  a 
is  disorderly  in  his  business 
ery  thing  into  confusion.  It 
iliar  importance  for  a  person 
hodical  who  has  the  superin- 
of  other  people's  labor :  much 
«t  and  much  fruitless  trouble 
id  by  the  want  of  wnikodz 
3 


ORIFICE. 
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regularity  of  life  is  of  as  much  mora 
importance  than  order  and  method^  at 
a  man's  durable  happiness  is  to  the 
happiness  of  the  moment :  the  orderly 
and  methodical  respect  only  the  tran* 
sitory  modes  of  things ;  but  the  regu- 
lar  concerns  a  man  both  for  body  and 
soul. 

These  terms  are  in  like  manper  ap- 
plied to  that  which  is  personal;  we 
say,  an  orderly  proceeding,  or  an  or- 
derly  course  for  what*is  done  in  dne 
order :  a  regular  proceeding,  or  a  regw- 
lar  course,  which  goes  on  according  to 
a  prescribed  rule;  a  methodical  gram- 
mar,  a  methodical  dehneation,  and  the 
like,'for  what  is  done  according  to  a 
given  method. 

The  order  mad  nutMMiot  natm  bgCBwallj 
wrjr  diWknot  (koai  o«r  meunna  tad  proportloac 

Binuu. 
ThHr  story  I  ntelvM;  tod  reverait  nwaM 
Their  polkU*d  art*  of  rule^  their  hnauw  virtee*. 


TO  ORDER,  w.  To  place. 
ORDBR,  V.  Succession^ 
ORDiNARYy  t;.  Common^ 

ORIFICE,    PBRFGRATIOOf. 

ORIFICE,  in  Latin  orificium  or 
orifacium,  from  os  and /ac/um,  signifies 
a  made  mouth,  that  is  an  opening 
made,  as  it  were. 

PERFORATION,  in  tatin  perfo^ 
ratiOf  from  perfbro,  signifies  a  piercuig 
through. 

These  terms  are  both  fcientificallj 
employed  by  medical  men,  to  desig- 
nate certain  cavities  in  the  haman 
body;  but  the  former  respects  that 
which  is  natural,  the  latter  that  which 
is  artificial ;  all  the  vessels  of  the  hu- 
man body  have  their  orifices  which  are 
so  constructed  as  to  open  or  close  of 
themselves.  Surgeons  are  frequently 
obliged  to  make  perforations  into 
the  bones:  sometimes  perforation 
may  describe  what  comes  from  a 
natural  process,  but  it  denotes  a 
cavity  made  through  a  solid  sub- 
stance ;  but  the  orijice  is  particularly 
applicable  to  such  openings  as  most 
resemble  the  mouth  in  form  and  use. 
In  this  manner  the  words  may  be  ex- 
tended in  their  application  to  other 
bodies  besides  animal  substances,  and 
in  other  sciences  besides  anatomy : 
bfloce  we  speak  of  tho  o^^m'^  ^ 
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OVERSPREAD. 


be  so  overwhelmed  with  grief,  apon  the 
death  of  a  near  and  dear  relative,  as 
to  be  anable  to  attend  to  his  ordinary 
avocations;  the  an^ry  passion  has 
been  so  completely  subdued  by  the  in- 
fluence of  religion  on  the  heart,  that 
instances  have  been  known  of  the 
most  iral^cibie  tempers  bein|;  con- 
verted into  the  most  mild  and  forbear- 
ing. 

The  dsty  of  fear,  like  tbat  of  other  panion^ 
b  not  to  orerAeor  reawMfbot  to  MdiC  It. 

JOBMtOlf. 

Alt  colon  that  are  more  luminoos  (than 
Craen)  ovtrpower  and  dissipate  the  anlBoai  tpl* 
rit*  whtch  are  employed  ia  tight.  Ax»ia>oH. 

Socb  Implementi  of  mfawhiff  as  shall  dash 
To  pieces,  and  overwhelm  whatever  stands 
Advene*  Miltok. 

For  what  avaOs 
Taloor  or  stnmcth,  though  matchkw,  qoelPd 

with  pahi. 
Which  all  tubdues  f  Miltok. 

OVERBEARING,  V.  Imperious, 
TO  OVERCOME,  V.  To  coTiquer. 

TO  OVERFLOW,  INUNDATE, 
DELUGE. 

What  OVERFLOWS  s\mp]y Jlmvt 
ever;  what  INUNDATES,  from  m 
and  undo  a  wHvCy Jlowt  into;  what 
DELUGES,  from  diluoy  washes  away. 

The  over/2cm;  bespeaks  abundance; 
whatever  exceeds  the  measure  of  con- 
tents must  Jlow  over^  because  it  is 
more  than  can  be  held :  to  inundate 
bespeaks  not  only  abundance,  but 
vehemence;  when  it  inundates  it 
Jlows  in  faster  than  is  desired,  it  fills 
to  an  inconvenient  height :  to  deluge 
bespeaks  impetuosity;  a  deluge  irre- 
sistibly carries  away  all  before  it. 
This  explanation  of  these  terms  in 
their  proper  sense  will  illustrate  their 
improper  application:  the  heart  is 
said  to  overjiom  with  joy,  with  grief, 
with  bitterness,  and  the  like,  in  order 
to  denote  the  superabundance  of  the 
thing ;  a  country  is  said  to  be  inun- 
dated  by  swarms  of  inhabitants,  when 
speaking  of  numbers  who  intrude 
themselves  to  the  annoyance  of  the 
natives ;  the  town  is  said  to  be  deluged 
with  publications  of  different  kinds, 
when  they  appear  in  such  profusion 
and  in  such  quick  succession  as  to 
supercede  others  of  more  value. 

I  am  too  full  of  you,  not  to  over/low  upon 
Chose  1  converse  with.  Pops. 

Thtre  vat  «M)b  lA  iMnnmAaSAjm  «(t  «^«iiiJtn^ 


fai  efcry  wtott  of  flw  veirfl,  vat 
H^  Lord  Gannaiae,  mc  a^yictft  eouU 
iid  noBi  for  a  ripgle  word.  Gubs*. 

ToaUtbooswho  did  aot wUlodc^yiMr 
cottBtiy  in  blood,  the  arrrning  of  Use  WII> 
Una  was  aa  act  ofni.ccasitj.  Bsaaa. 

TO  OVERHEAR,  V.  To  keWT. 

TO  OVERPOWER,  v.  To  bcaL 
TO  OVERPOWER^   f.  To  overbeoT. 

TO  OVERRULE,  SUPEBSBDK. 

To  OVERRULE  is  litenlly  to  est 
the  superiority  of  rule;  and  toM;- 
PERCEDE  is  to  get  the  upper  or  su- 
perior seat:  but  the  former  is  em- 
Soyed  only  as  the  act  of  persons ;  the 
tter  is  applied  to  things  as  tbe 
agents :  a  mmi  may  be  overruled  in  his 
domestic  government,  or  he  may  be 
overruled  in  a  public  assembly,  or  he 
may  be  overruled  in  the  cabinet ;  \iip 
works  in  general  supercede  the  neces- 
sity of  smaller  ones,  by  cootaiaiog 
that  which  is  superior  both  in  qoantity 
and  quality. 

When  fkncy  befrina  to  be  arermled  hjnssiii 
aad  corrected  bj  expcrimce,  tba  neat  astfal  tth 
laisca  bat  Uttle  curioftity.  J« 

CSuMoral  rccetted  i 
him  to  eupereede  Cortea. 


OVERRULING,  t;,  PrevaiUng, 
.OVERRUN,  V.  To  overspread. 

OVERSPREAD,    OVERRUN, 

RAVAGE. 

To  OVERSPREAD  signifies  sim- 
ply  to  cover  the  whole  surface  of  i 
body ;  but  to  OVERRUN  is  a  mode 
of  spreading,  namely,  by  runniDg: 
things  in  general,  therefore,  are  sad 
to  overspread  which  admit  of  eitoh 
sion ;  nothing  can  be  said  to  acerm 
but  what  literally  or  figorativdy  runs: 
the  face  is  overspread  with  spots;  ibe 
ground  is  overrun  with  weeds.  To 
overrun  and  to  RAVAGE  are  both 
employed  to  imply  the  active  and  ei- 
tended  destruction  of  an  enemy ;  bet 
the  former  expresses  more  than  the 
latter:  a  small  body  may  rave^Vk 
particular  parts  ;  but  immense  nom- 
bers  are  said  to  overrun,  as  they  na 
into  every  part :  the  Barbarians  oDf^ 
ran  all  Europe,  and  settled  in  diflfeiwi 
countries;  nettichmcnts  are  sent  cot 
to  ravage  the  t:ountry  or  ncighboar- 
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arm  of  hail  and  frp,  with  the  dufcocM 
tpnmd  the  land  for  three  dajra»are  de- 
rlth  freat  ttrencth.  Adomoh* 

leipotic  p>vefniiMata  are  aatarallj  over* 
i^orance  and  barbarity.         Addison. 

Herod  was  abteot,  the  thieves  of  Tra- 
ravttged  with  their  deprrdations  all  the 
Jadea  and  Coelo  Sjria  that  lay  withia 
di.  Pbiookaux. 

tiGHT,  r.  Inadvertency. 
SIGHT,  V,  Ifispectiorim 
ERTiiRow^  V.  To  beat. 
ERTiiRow,  V.  To  overturn. 

VERTURN,  OVERTHROW, 
/ERT,  INVERT,  REVERSE. 

OVERTURN  is  simply  to  turn 
bich  mav  be  more  or  Jess  gra- 
but  to  OVERTHROW  is  to 
over,  which  will  be  more  or 
lent.  To  overturn  is  to  turn  a 
ther  with  its  side  or  its  bottom 
:;  but  to  SUBVERT  is  to  turn 
der  which  should  be  upward : 
/ERSE  is  to  turn  that  before 
should  be  behind  ;  and  to  IN- 

is  to  place  that  on  its  head 
ihould  rest  on  its  feet.  These 
lifFer  accordingly  in  their  appli- 
and  circumstances  :  things  are 
ncd  by  contrivance  and  gradual 
;  infidels  attempt  to  overturn 
mity  by  the  arts  of  ridicule  and 
:»d:  the  French  revolutionists 
ew  their  lawful  covernment  by 
ct  of  violence.  'Jo  overturn  is 
small  matters  ;  to  subvert  only 
)nal  or  large  concerns :  the  do- 
economy  may  be  overturned  ; 
s   or   political    establishments 

subrertcd :  that  may  be  over» 

which  is  simply  set  up ;  that 
Tied  which  has  been  cstablish- 

ussertion  may  be  overturned  ; 
t  sanctioned  principles  may  by 
be  subverted. 

verturn,  overthrow,  and  sub' 
iucrally  involve  the  destruction 
tiling  so  overturned,  over- 
,  or  subverted,  or  at  least  renders 
letime  useless,  and  are,  there- 
ostly  unallowed  acts ;  but;  re- 
nd invert,  which  have  a  more 
iar  application,  have  alessspe- 
aractcr  of  propriety  :  we  may 

a  proposition  by  taking  the 
e  instead  of  the  atfirmutivoj 


a  decree  may  be  reversed  so  as 
to  render  it  nugatory;  but  both  of 
these  acts  may  be  right  or  wrong,  ac- 
cordinpt  to  circumstances:  likewise, 
the  ortler  of  particular  ^bings  may  be 
inverted  to  suit  the  convenience  of 
parties ;  but  the  order  of  society  can- 
not be  inverted  without  Mubverting 
all  the  principles  on  which  civil 
society  is  built. 

An  age  h  rlp'oinf  In  mroMaf  fal^. 

When  Troy  ahaU  otftrturn  the  Gcedao  iCate. 

DhYDMMm 

Thos  pmdei,by  characters  overthrown, 
Imai^ine  that  they  rabe  their  own.  Gat. 

Othen,  from  public  spirit,  labonrrd  to  prereat 
a  cl?il  war,  which,  whatever  party  should  prevail, 
most  shake,  and  ptrhaps  ncArerf,  the  Hpaniah 
power.  RoBKBTsmi. 

Our  aneeirtort  afircted  a  oeitaln  pomp  of  style, 
end  this  affectation,  I  suspect,  was  the  troe  cause 
of  their  so  frequently  inverting  the  nataral 
order  of  their  words,  especially  in  poetry. 

TymawHRTW 

He  who  walks  not  iipri3;htly  has  neither  from 
the  presanptioa  of  Ood*s  mercy  reverHng  the 
decree  of  his  justice^  nor  from  his  own  purpose! 
of  a  future  repentance,  any  snre  Kiound  to  set 
his  foot  upon.  South* 

TO  OVERWHELM,  V.  To  overleat. 

TO  OVERWHELM,  CRUSH. 

To  OVERWHELM  {v.   To  aver* 

bear)  is  to  cover  with  a   heavy  body, 

so  that  one  should  sink  under  it;  to 

CRUSH  is  to  destroy  the  consistency 

of  a   thiug   by    violent    pressure :  a 

thini;  may  be  crushed  by  beiug  over* 

uhrhned,  but  it  may  be  tycerwhelmed 

without  being  crushed;  and  it  may  be 

crushed  without  being  overwhelmed  : 

the  girl  Tarpeia,   who  betrayed  the 

Capitoline  hill  to  the  Sabines,  is  said 

to  have  been  overwhelmed  with  their 

arms,*  by  which  she  was  crushed  to 

death :    when  many  persons  fall  on 

one,  he  may  be  overwhelmed,  but  not 

necessarily  crushed :  when  a  waggon 

goes  over  a  body,  it  inay  be  crushed, 

but  not  overwhelmed. 

Let  not  the  political  metaphysics  of  Jaeobfam 
break  prison,  to  burst  like  a  Levanter,  to  sweep 
the  earth  with  their  hnrrlcaoe,  and  to  break  np 
the  fountains  of  the  great  deirp  to  orermAelm  ae. 

Buaub 

Mdt  his  cold   heart,  and  wake  dead  natare  te 

him, 
Crmh  him  in  tliy  arms.  Dtwat. 

OUTCRY,  V.  Noise, 

TO  our-Do,  V.  To  exceed* 


714         OUTWARD. 
OUTLINB,  t'.  Skeiclu 

Tp  OUTLIVE,  SURVIVE. 

To  OUTLIVE  is  literally  to  live 
ont  the  life  of  another,  to  live  longer ; 
to  SURV^IVE,  in  French  nnwvre,  it 
to  live  after :  the  former  is  employed 
to  express  the  comparison  between 
two  lives;  the  latter  to  denote  a  pro- 
tracted existence  beyond  any  uvea 
term :  one  person  is  said  properly  to 
outlive  anotner  who  enjoys  a  longer 
lite  ;  but  we  speak  of  surviving  per- 
sons or  things,  in  an  inde6nite  or  an- 
quali6ed  manner :  it  it  not  a  peculiar 
blessing  to  ontlii>e  all  our  nearest  rela^ 
tives  and  friends;  no  man  can  be 
happy  in  surviving  his  honor. 

A  man  aever  outUret  his  coofciMee,  aad  that 
flMr  this  caow  oolj  ha  caanot  outUve  hlanrlf. 

SOGTK* 

or 90  vastfSO  luUag,  to  turviving  aa  ezteat 
ifthenwUsaKjoragreatgallc.  South. 

OUTRAGE,  V.  Affront. 

OUTSIDE,  V,  Show. 

OUTWARD,  EXTERNAL, 
EXl'ERIOR. 

OUTWARD,  or  inclined  to  the  out, 
after  the  manner  of  the  out,  indeB- 
nitely ^describes    the  situation;  EX- 
TERNAL, from  the  Latin  externut 
and    extra,    is   more   definite  in  its 
sense,  since  it  is  employed  only  in  re- 
gard to  such  objects  as  are  conceived 
to  be  independent  of  man  as'a  think- 
ing being:  hence,  we  may  speak  of 
the  outward  part  of  a  building,  of  a 
board,  of  a  table,  a  box,  and  the  like ; 
but  of  external  objects  acting  on  the 
mind,    or    of    an    external   agency. 
EXTERIOR  is  still  more  definite  than 
either,    as  it  expresses  a  higher  de- 
gree of  the  outward  or  external;  the 
rormer  being  in  the  comparative,  and 
the  two  latter  in  the  positive  degree : 
when  we  speak  of  any  thing  which 
has  two  coats,  it  is  usual  to  desi^ate 
the  outermost  by  the  name  of  the  ex^ 
ierior ;  when  we  speak  simply  of  the 
surtiM^e,  ivithoutrefeieuce  to  any  thing 
behind,  it  is  denominated  external: 
as  the  exterior  cosLt  of  a  walnut,  or  the 
external  surface  of  things.      In   the 
moral  application  the  external  or  out" 
ward  is  that  which  comt's  simply  to 
the  view  ;    but*  the    e.gterior  is  that 
which  it  piouttiMati  axA^VakK  con^ 


♦  I 

BACE. 

teqaently  may  oonceel  loiiiethiog :  a 
man  may  sometimes  oeglea  the  mt' 
$ide,  who  is  altogether  miodAd  of  the 
in :  a  man  with  a  pleasing  titeriar  will 
sometimes  gain  more  firieods  tlm  those 
who  have  more  solid  merit. 


DipvMfSil  ikai  lev,  ic 

Tna  ooaifuf  cf  Bj 
evfl*  it  BOW  at  aa  ead. 

Bat  when  #  ^poaarch 
To  krep  evterfor 


tkeicaH^ 


■J 
if 


IC 
or  HMCiO^ 

bad 


TO  OUTWEIGH,  V.  To  (werhokMOL 
TO  OWN,  i;.  To  acknowleigt, 
OWN^^R,  V*  Possessor. 


P. 


PACE,  STEP. 

PACE,  in  French  pm,  Latb/MB^ 
oomes  from  the  Hebrew  pnktt  to 
pass,  and  signifies  the  actof  panii^flr 
the  ground  passed  over. 

STEP,  which  comes  thixM^jb  ihi 
medium  of  the  northern  langufHi 
firom  the  Greek  cii^if,  signifies  tW 
act  of  stepping,  or  the  groand  dtffti 
over.  t 

As  respects  the  act,  the  MCi  «• 
presses  the  general  manner  oi  psftiiV 
on,  or  moving  the  body ;  the  step  in> 
plies  the  manner  of  treadii^  with  tfat 
foot :  the  pace    is    dkstii^ished  by 
being  either  a  walk  or  a  run  ;  and  is 
regard  to  horses  a  trot  or  a  gallop :  tfai 
step  is  distinguished  by  the  right  « 
left,  the  forward   or    the  backwtrd. 
The  same  pace  may  be  modified  lo  » 
to  be  more  or  less  easy,  more  or  Um 
quick ;  the  step  may  vary  as  it  is  liglit 
or  heavy,  graceful  or  ungraceful,  lotf 
or  short :  we  may  go  a  slow  pace  vitb 
long  steps,  or  we  may  go  a  quick  ^ 
with  short  steps:  a  slow /Mice  is  best 
suited  to  tlie  solemnity  of  a  funend;a 
long  step  must  be  taken  by  soldien  it 
a  slow  march. 

As  respects  the  space  passed  or 
stepped  over,  the  pace  is  a  measored 
distance,  formed  by  a  long  step ;  the 
step^  on  the  other  hand,  is  indefinite!/ 
employed  for  any  space  stepped  over, 
but  particularly  that  ordiuaiy  snaoe 
whick  one  steps  oTer  without  an  emit: 


PAIN. 

and  paces  was  the  Rmnan 
nent  for  a  mile ;  a  itep  or  two 
iB  almost  the  shortest  possible 

,  to-morrow,  aod  to-morrow, 
ilealliif  ^oce  from  day  to  day. 


PAINT. 
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a  aO  ker  «f  «|M,  beaven  In  ker  eye, 
•tare  dignity  and  lofe.  Mlltoii. 

iCiFY,  r.   To  appease. 
N,  V.  Gentile. 

»ANG,   AGONY,    ANGUISH. 

is  to  be  traced,  through  the 
nd  Dorlheni  languages,  to  the 
id  Greek  rotni  punishment, 
r,  and'  «rn»/u«»  to  be  poor  or 
5.  PANG  is  but  a  variation 
ontracted  from  the  Teutonic 
to  torment. 
JY' comes    from  the  Greek 

struggle   or  contend,  signi- 

labor  or  pain  of  a  struggle. 
JISH  comes  from  the  Latin 
atracted  from  ante  and  r^o, 
ftiost,  or  in  direct  opposition 
guifies  the  pain  arising  from 
assure. 

which  expresses  the  feeling 
ost  repugnant  to  the  nature 
isible  beings,  is  here  the  ge- 
1  the  rest  specific  terms :  pain 
%y  are  applied  indiscrimi- 
what  is  physical  and  mental ; 

anguish  mqgtly  respect  that 
mental :  pain  signifies  either 
lual  feeling  or  a  permanent 
ng  is  only  a  particular  feel- 
ry  is  sometimes  employed  for 
dual  feeling,  but  more  com- 

the  state ;  anguish  is  always 

for  the  state.  Pain  is  inde- 
:h  regard  to  the  degree;  it 
to  the  highest,  or  sink  to  the 
3ssible  degree ;  the  rest  are 

high  degrees  of  pain :  the 
I  sharp  patn ;  the  agony  is  a 
d  permanent  pain  ;  the  an- 
n  overwhelming  pain, 
mses  of  pain  are  as  various 
ides  of  pain^  or  as  the  cir- 
es  of  sensible  beings  »  it  at- 
»ase  and  want  in  an  infinite 
f  forms :  the  pangs  of  con- 
sequently trouble  the  man 
ot  yet  hardened  in  guilt: 
d  anguish  are  produced  by 
iuseti  and  disease  in  its  most 


terrible  shape;  wounds  and  torments 
naturally  produce  corporeal  agony; 
a  guilty  conscience  that  is  awakened 
to  a  sense  of  guilt  will  suffer  mental 
agony :  anguish  arises  altogether  from 
moral  causes;  the  miseries  and  dis* 
tresses  of  others,  particularly  of  thosa 
who  are  nearly  related,  are  most  cal<« 
culated  to  excite  anguish  ;  a  mother 
suffers  imgttiiA  when  she  sees  her 
child  laboring;  under  severe  pain^  or 
in  danger  of  losing  its  life»  without 
having  the  power  to  relieve  it. 

We  ahoaM  paw  on  from  cr(mr  to  crime  heedt 
len  and  mnorsrkn.  If  miM>ry  did  not  ctand  la 
c«r  way,  and  our  onl  ptdnt  admoatob  ut  of  oar 
folly.  '  JoHNtoa. 

What  jMMgv  the  ICDdar  iMreast  of  DUo  tore  I 

Daross. 

Tboo  sbalt  behold    him    itretchM  4i  ail  the 

Of  a  tomiMiUnc  and  t  diamef^l  death.    Otwat* 
Are  tliete  Sk%  paitinf  fNmft  which  nature  ft«l«. 
When  anguUi  read*  the  heaftatrlofi  ?     Rows. 

TO  PAINT,  DEPICT. 

PAINT  and  DEPICT  both  come 
fn>m  the  Latin  pingo  to  represent 
forms  and  figures :  as  a  verb,  to  paint 
is  employed  either  literally  to  repre* 
sent  figures  on  paper,  or  to  represent 
circumstances  and  events  by  means 
of  words;  to  depict  is  used  only  ia 
this  latter  sense,  but  the  former  word 
expresses  a  greater  exercise  of  the 
imagination  than  the  latter :  it  is  the 
art  of  the  poet  to  paint  nature  in 
lively ;  it  is  the  art  of  the  historian  or 
narrator  to  depict  a  real  scene  of 
misery  in  strong,  colours.  As  nouns, 
painting  rather  describes  the  action  or 
operation,  and  picture  the  result. 

When  we  speak  of  a  good  painting, 
we  think  particularly  of  its  execution 
as  to  drapery,  disposition  of  colors, 
and  tkfi  like ;  but  when  we  speak  of 
a  fine  picture,  we  refer  immediately 
to  the  object  represented,  and  the  im- 
pression which  It  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing on  the  beholder :  paintingg 
are  confined  either  to  oW-paintings  or 
paintings  in  colors ;  but  every  draw- 
ing, whether  in  pencil,  in  crayons,  or 
in  India  ink,  may  produce  a  picture  ; 
and  we  have  likewise  pictures  in  em- 
broidery, pictures  in  tapestry,  and 
pictures  in  Mosaic 

TbepabMng  b  almost  the  aataral  maa, 
Htbtutoalride. 

Apictmnh^ 


16 


PALE. 


PALPITATE. 


Painting  is  employed  only  in  the 
proper  sense;  picture  is  often  used 
li^tiratively :  old  paintings  derive  a 
value  from  tlic  master  by  whom  they 
were  executed;  a  well  regulated  fa- 
mily, bound  together  by  tne  ties  of 
affection,  presents  the  truest /)M*^ttre  of 
human  happiness. 

I  do  Dot  know  of  any  paiHHngty  bad  or  ^ood, 
which  produce  the  mae  eftrct  u  a  poem.  Bvnu. 

VMon  fi  petftwuH'd  by  haTlnir  a  picture^ 
feraed  by  the  ray*  of  llcht,  reflected  flroin  ao  ob- 
ject oa  the  retina  of  the  eye.  Blrjue. 

PAIR,  V,  Couple. 

PALATE,  TASTE. 

PALATE,  in  Latin  palatum,  comes 
fiiher  from  the  Greek  Ta«  to  cat,  or, 
vhich  is  more  probable,  from  the 
Xtruscan  word  farlaniurn,  signifying 
the  roof  or  arch  of  Heaven,  or,  by  an 
CKtended  application,  the  roof  of  the 
nouth. 

TASTE  comes  from  the  German 
tuten  to  touch  lightly,  because  the 
eense  of  taste  requires  but  the  slightest 
louch  to  excite  it. 

Palate  is,  in  an  improper  sense,  em- 
ployed for  taste,  because  it  is  the  seat 
of  taste ;  but  taste  is  never  employed 
for  palate  :  a  person  is  said  to  have  a 
nice  palate  when  he  is  nice  in  what  he 
eats  or  drinks  ;  but  his  taste  extends 
to  all  matters  of  sense,  as  well  as 
those  which  are  intellectual.  A  man 
of  taste,  or  of  a  nice  taste,  conveys 
much  more,  as  a  characteristic,  than 
a  man  of  a  nice  palate :  the  former  is 
said  only  in  a  good  sense;  but  the 
latter  is  particularly  applicable  to  the 
epicure. 
Vo  fiuitoar  paLUc  courts,  or  flow^  oar  tmrtl. 

In  moreexalteiljoytto  fix  cnrteute. 

And  wean  us  from  delights  that  cannot  Ia*t. 

JutiYKS. 

PALE,  PALLID,  WAN. 

PALE,  in  French  pale,  and  PAL- 
LID, in  Latin  palliduSf  both  come 
from  pallco  to  turn  pale,  which  proba- 
bly comes  from  the  Greek  ?rtt>^>.w«  to 
nake  white,  and  that  from  iraXn  flour. 

WAN  is  connected  with  want  and 
uane,  signifying  in  general  a  dehcieucy 
or  a  losing  color. 

Pallid  rises  upon  pale,  and  wan 
upon  pallid  ;  the  absence  uf  color,  iu 


any  degree,  where  color  is  t  reqatin 
quality,  constitutes  paUnest ;  \mp^ 
iidness  is  ao  excels  of  p^iemB,mi 
wan  is   an  unusual  degree  i^  fstU^ 
ness:    ptiieness   in    the    conoi^Hi 
may  be  temporary ;  but  paUidmuwk 
wannen  are   permanent:  fear,  or  of 
sudden  emotion,   may  produce^ 
ness;  but  protracted  sickness, iMip^ 
and  fatigue,  bring  on  pallidum;  md, 
when  these  calamities   are  ooottBed 
and  heightened   by  every  ^pndaa, 
they  may  produce  that  whidi)»|Ktt- 
liarly  termed  icanne*s. 

Pale  is  an  ordinary  term  far  m 
ordinary  quality,  appUcabie  to  BOf 
very  dilfereut  objects,  toperwu,» 
lors,  lights,  and  luminaries.  Fskut 
maybe  either  a  natural,  or  ao  acqM 
deficiency :  a  person  is  said  to  W 
pale,  a  color  pale,  aligbtpa/r,tkesai 
pale ;  the  deficiency  mav  be  desirdUi 
or  otherwise  ;  thepa/ey/esiofdieiMOt 
is  agreeable,  that  of  the  compkiiv 
the  contrary.  Pallid  is  an  ui^^ 
term  for  an  extraordinary  qoalitf:  ■»- 
thing  is  said  to  be  pallid  boctbe  bh 
man  face,  and  tliat  not  from  tk  ordi- 
nary course  of  nature,  bm  m  d» 
effect  of  disease;  those  whopuMms 
most  apt  to  look  pallid.  Wn  n  m 
extraordinary  term  for  an  wdinBy 
property,  it  is  applicable  onlt  n 
ghostly  objects,  or  such  as  areiradr- 
ed  monstrous  by  unusually  powofti 
causes :  the  effects  of  death  tin  die 
human  visage  are  fully  expressed  by 
the  term  wan,  when  applied  toaniB- 
dividual  who  is  reduced,  by  severe  ab- 
stinence or  sickness,  to  a  state  boidei*' 
ing  on  the  grave. 
Now  mora,  her  lanp  pole  gUnaeftv  a  Of 

Scatter'd  before  bcr  tan  relncUal  niflc. 


Her  spirits  bbt. 
Her  cheeks  awame  a  paUid  ilnt.  Ai. 

And  with  them  comm  a  tbird  viib  icpl  pea^ 
But  faded  •pleodur  iof«.  Mii:»k 

TO  PALLIATE,   V.  To  exlenuott. 

PALLIATE.  V.  Gloss. 
PALLID,  V.  Pah. 

TO  PALPITATE,  FLUTTER,  PiNT, 

GASP. 

PALPITATE,  in  1-atin  palpiUl^ 
from  palpito,  is  a  fre^uentaii«  ut" 
the  Greek  v»xx«  to  vibrate. 


1>ARABLE. 


PART. 
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■inTRR  is  a  frequentntive  of  ftj, 
ying  to  fly  backward  and  forward 
agitated  manner. 
I  NT,  probably  derived  from  penty 
he  Latin  ;)cnrfo  to  hang  in  a  state 
ipense,  so  as  not  to  be  able  to 
backward  or  forward,  as  is  the 
with  the  breath  when  one  pants. 
iSP  is  a  variation  o{  ^ape,  which 
•  ordinary  accompaniment  in  the 
(1  o{  gasping. 

ese  tenns  agree  in  a  particular 
ler,  as  they  respect  the  irregular 
u  of  the  heart  or  Inn''S  :  the  two 
jr  are  said  of  the  heart ;  and  the 
alter  of  tlie  lungs  or  breath  :  to 
tate  expresses  that  which  is 
e; ;  it  is  a  strung  beating  of  the 
I  against  the  vessels  of  the  heart : 
iter  expresses  that  which  is  nipid ; 
I  Tiolent  and  alternate  motion  of 
lood  backward  and  forward ;  fear 
laspense  produce  commonly /^a/- 
ioiiy  but  )oy  and  hope  prmluce  a 
ring  :  panting  is,  with  regard  to 
reath,  what  palpitating  is  with 
d  to  the  heart ;  panting  is  occa- 
d  by  the  inflated  state  of  the  re- 
tory  organs  which  renders  this 
taiing  necessary  :  gasping  differs 
the  former,  in  as  much  as  it  de- 
i  a  direct  stoppage  of  the  breath  ; 
satiou  of  action  iu  the  respiratory 

IS. 

plajrt  have  oftrner  fillM  the  pyet  with 
lod  tbc  breast  with  palpltatfoyt^thAn  those 
aie  Tarlesated  with  Intirluiles  of  mirth. 

JOHNWlf. 

rfngi  aloft,  with  H  <«  •t(>d  prid^, 

the  tanplinf:  maM  of  low  desire*, 

ilad  the  Jluttering  crowd.  Tuoaiov. 

tare  fades  eitinct,  and  the  alone, 

,  felt,  and  fM>D,  posMtM*  everjr  thought, 

Terjrmiae,aiid  panU  io  eterj  vein. 

TuoMaoBT. 
oC  (besottl  this  outlet  to  the  sldea, 
I  vart  vessel  of  the  viilverse, 
boald we  gaap^  aa  In  an  emptj  void !  Vouno. 

fkNEGYRic,  V.  Ejicomiunu 

iNG,  V.  Pain. 

>  PANT,  V.  To  palpitate. 

PARABLK,  ALLEGORY. 

LllABLE,  in  Freucli  parabole, 
k  wapafci:X»>  from  tritpsi&AWv^  sig- 
.  wliat  is  thrown  out  or  set  be- 
me,  in  Her  v)f  something  which  it 
ibleb. 

•VideAbUGlttrd 


ALLEGORY,  t>.  Figure. 

*  Both  these  terms  imply  a  veiled 
mode  of  speech,  which  serves  more 
or  less  to  conceal  the  main  object  of 
the  discourse  by  presenting  it  under 
the  appearance  of  something  else, 
which  accords  with  it  in  most  of  the 
particulars :  the  parable  is  mostly 
employed  for  moral  purposes;  the  aU 
t^gory  in  describing  historical  events. 

The  parable  substitutes  some  other 
subject  or  agent,  who  is  represented 
under  a  character  that  is  suitable  to 
the  one  referred  to.  In  the  allegory  ' 
are  introduced  strange  and  arbitrary 
persons  in  the  place  of  the  real  per* 
sonaf^es,  or  imaginary  characteristics, 
and  circamstances  are  ascribed  to  real 
persons. 

The  parable  is  principally  emploted 
in  the  sacred  writings ;  the  allegory 
forms  a  grand  feature  in  the  produc- 
tions of  the  eastern  nations. 

PARADE,  V,  Sk0U.\ 

PARASITE,  V.  Flatterer. 
PARDON,  V.  Excuse. 
TO  PARDON,  V.  To  forgive, 
PARDONABLE,  V.  Venial. 
TO  PARE,  V.  To  peel. 
PARENTS,  V.  Forefathers. 
PARK,  V.  Forest. 
PARLIAMENT,  V.  Assembly. 
PARSIMONIOUS,    V.  Avarioous^ 
PARSIMONY,  V.  (Economy. 
PARSON,  V.  Clergyman. 

PART,   DIVISION,    PORTIONy 
SHARE. 

PART,  in  Latin  jMiri,  comes  from 
the  Hebrew  pereth  to  divide. 

DIVISION,  V.  To  divide. 

PORTION,  in  IaUq  portioy  is  snp« 
posed  to  be  changed  from  parfio,  which 
comes  from  partior  to  distribute,  and 
originally  from  peresh,  as  the  word  part. 

8IiAll£,  in  Saxon  scyran  to  divide, 
comes  in  all  probability  from  the  He- 
brew thar  to  remain,  that  is,  to  remaia 
after  a  division. 

Part  is  a  term  not  only  of  more 
general  use,  but  of  more  comprehen* 

^^Parablebaltacorie." 
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PART. 


Si. 


PARTAKE. 


81  ve  ineaDing  than  dhision  ;  it  is  al- 
ways employed  for  the  thing  divided^ 
bttt  division  may  be  either  employed 
for  the  act  of  dividing,  or  the  thing 
that  is  divided :  bat  in  all  cases  the 
word  diviiiim  has  always  a  reference 
to  some  action,  and  the  agent  hy 
whom  it  has  been  perfonm-d  ;  whereas 
pari,  which  is  perfectly  attstract,  has 
altogether  lost  tliis  idea.  We  always 
speak  of  the  part  as  opposed  to  the 
whole,  hut  of  the  divition  as  it  has 
been  made  of  the  vihoie. 

A  part  is  formed  of  itself  by  ac- 
cident, or  made  by  design ;  a  division 
is  always  the  etft'Ct  of  desi*!n  :  a  part 
is  indehnitp  as  to  its  quiinr»ry  or  na- 
ture, ir  may  be  hir^e  or  sm<dl,  round 
or  >q!ia«*e,  of  any  dimension,  of  any 
fonii,  of  any  size,  or  of  any  character; 
but  a  divmiim  is  always  regulated  by 
some  certain  principles,  it  depends 
upon  the  circumstjmces  of  the  dtvisor 
and  thing  to  bi'  divided.  A  page,  a 
line,  or  a  wor.l,  is  the  part  of  any 
book  ;  but  the  books,  chapters,  sec- 
tions, and  parHgraphd,  are  the  divi^ 
Miom  of  the  b<K»k.  Stones,  wood, 
water,  air,  and  the  like,  are  parts  of 
the  world ;  fire,  air,  earth,  and  water, 
are  physical  divisions  of  the  globe ; 
continents,  seas,  rivers,  mountains, 
and  the  like,  are  geographical  divi" 
sions,  under  which  are  likewise  in- 
cluded its  political  divisions  into  coun- 
tries, kingdoais,  &c. 

A  pari  may  be  detached  from  the 
whole  ;  a  division  is  always  conceived 
of  in  connexion  with  the  whole ;  por^ 
tion  and  share  are  particular  species 
of  divisions,  which  are  said  of  such 
matters  as  are  assignable  to  indivi- 
duals; portion  respects  individuals 
without  any  distinction ;  share  re- 
spects individuals  specially  referred  to. 
The  portion  of  happiness  which  falls 
to  every  man*s  lot  is  more  equal  than 
is  generally  supposed;  the  share 
which  partners  have  in  the  profits  of 
any  undertaking  depends  upon  the 
sum  which  each  has  contributed  to- 
wards its  completion.  The  portion  is 
that  which  simply  comes  to  any  one ; 
but  the  share  is  that  which  belongs  to 
him  by  a  certain  right.  According  to 
the  ancient  customs  of  Normandy, 
the  daughters  could  have  no  more  than 
a  third  part  of  the  property  for  their 


tkare^  which  wms 
portUnu  betweeu  them. 

Shan  Ultle  baorMy  lpmnaa» 
Hli  vorki  aowri^-.  of  wMchtliP 
Kinwrta  tke  Darrow   %aloa  of  I 


in  f/joA 


•milMyvC 


A  HHiion  C<n  a  diacosnc) 
ud  liaple. 

Hie  Jan  of  fenVona  wine. 

He  «K  akroach,  and  for  the  f^-art 

la  eqaaljpertiaiu  with  the  vea^ 


V 


Tie  imareh,  oo  wbrna  feftil^  mi 

All  wfekh  th»t  cratefnl  <-artb  caa  kaK. 

Deeelvea  hlnwelf   if  In-  noppoa^ 

That  Bon  Chan  thb  falls  to  hla  tftarr.  Gwaxii: 

PART,    PIBCB,    PATCH. 

PART,  V.  Part. 

PIECE,  in  French  pure,  in  Hcbrav 
pas  to  diminish  ;  whence  also  odmi 
PATCH,  sigiiifyine  the  thiac  iiin 
diminished  tbmi,  tnat  which  is  loi 
than  a  whole.  The  part  in  its  ttiici 
sense  is  taken  in  connexion  with  thi 
whole  ;  the  piece  is  tlie  part  detKM 
firom  the  whole ;  the /latcAb  tint mkc 
which  is  distinguished  from  «IM& 
Things  may  be  divided  inio  ^srlt 
without  any  express  scparaiion;  hit 
when  divided  into  pieces  they  an 
actoally  cut  asunder.  Hence  i«e  mj 
speak  of  a  loaf  as  divided  into  twehs 
parts  when  it  is  conceived  only  lobe 
so;  and  divided  into  twelve  ^ieca^ 
when  it  is  really  so.  On  this  groindt 
we  talk  of  the  parts  of  a  country,  bft 
not  of  the  pieces  ;  and  of  a  pUu  d 
land,  not  fk part  of  land;  so  likewise 
letters  are  said  to  be  the  oompoocM 
parts  of  a  word,  but  the  half  or  the 
quarter  of  any  given  letter  is  called  i 
piece,  llie  chapters,  the  pages,  the 
lines,  Sec.  are  the  various  porfs  of  a 
book;  certain  passages  or  quaotities 
drawn  from  the  book  are  called /^lercf: 
the  parts  of  matter  may  be  iutinitch 
decomposed;  various  bodies  may  be 
fonnecl  out  of  so  ductile  a  piece  d 
matter  as  clay.  The  piece  is  that »  hidi 
may  sometimes  ser\-e  as  a  whole ;  but 
the  patch  is  that  which  is  always  brukei 
and  disjointed,  a  somethiog  iiiiperf?ct; 
many  things  may  be  formed  out  of  a 
piece  ;  but  ih^  patch  only  serves  to  fill 
up  a  chasm. 

TO  PARTAKE,    PARTICIPAT£| 
SHARE. 

PARTAKE  and  PARTICIPATE, 


PARTICULAR. 
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inglisby  and  the  other  Latiiiy 
terally  to  take  a  part  in  a 
rhe  former  is  employed  in  the 
r  improper  sense;  and  the 
the  improper  sense  only  :  we 
take  of  a  feast,  or  we  ma^ 
of  pleasure,  but  we  partici- 
in  pleasure. 

fiake  is  a  selfish  action;  to 
le  is  either  a  selfish  or  a  he- 
action  :  we  partake  of  that 
Hises  ourselves ;  we  partki" , 
'hat  which  pleases  another : 
he  of  a  meal  with  a  friend  ; 
cipate  in  the  gifls  of  Provi- 
r  in  the  enjoyments  which 
eels. 

take  is  the  act  of  taking  the 
^ettin^;  the  thing  to  one's  self; 
\E  is  the  act  of  having  a  title 
re,  or  being  in  the  habits  of 
a  share :  we  may,  therefore, 
>f  a  thing  without  sharing  it, 
I  it  without  partaking.  We 
if  things  mostly  through  the 
of  the  senses;  whatever, 
,  we  take  3,  part  in,  whether 
sly  or  casually,  that  we  may 
0  partake  of;  in  this  manner 
he  of  an  entertainment  witti- 
ng it :  on  the  other  hand,  we 
ings  that  promise  to  be  of 
)  or  profit,  and  what  we 
what  we  claim;  in  this 
nre  thare  a  sum  of  money 
i  been  left  to  us  in  common 
:rs«  « 

iitQT«*i  eonmon  gfft  partake, 

Ido  was  alone  awaJv.  Dktqbii. 

ben  heav*a  and  earth  he  did  create, 
,  who  riwald  of  both  partictpate, 

Dkhbam. 

re,  I  had  not  foand  dNpair, 
wkh  nvage  beasts  the  common  air. 

Dktosw. 

•iciPATK,  V.  To  partake. 
TLAR,  V.  CircumstantiaU 
JLAR)  V.  Exact. 

JLAR,    SINGULAR,    ODD, 

lENTRIC,    STRANGE. 

[CULAR,  in  French  parti^ 
itin  parlicularis  from  parti^ 
irticle,  signifies  belougmg  to 
or  a  very  small  part. 
JLAR,  in  French  tingulier, 
^laris  from  iingulut  every 
h  very  probably  comes  from 


the  Hebrew  tigelet,  peenikan,  or  pri- 
vate. 

ODD,  probably  chanj^  from  add, 
signifying  somethiDe  arbitrarily  ackled. 

ECCENTRIC,  from  ex  anjl  cen/re, 
signifies  out  of  the  centre  or  direct 
line. 

STRANGE,  in  French  etranfe, 
Latin  extra,  and  Greek  <  out  of,  sig- 
nifies out  of  some  other  part,  or  not 
belonging  to  this  part. 

All  these  terms  are  employed  either 
as  characteristics  of  persons  or  things* 
What  IS  particular  belongs  to  some 
small  particle  or  point  to  which  it  is 
confined;  what  is  gingularis  fingle, 
or  the  only  one  of  its  kind ;  what  is 
odd  is  without  an  equal  or  any  thing 
with  which  it  is  fit  to  pair ;  what  is 
eccentric  is  not  to  he  brought  within 
anv  rule  or  estimate,' it  deviates  to  thm 
right  and  the  leh ;  what  is  ttrange  is 
diiSferent  from  that  which  one  is  ac^ 
customed  to  see,  it  does  not  admit  of 
comparison  or  assimilation.  A  person 
is  f articular  as  it  respects  himself; 
he  is  singular  as  it  respects  others ; 
he  is  particular  in  his  habits  or  modes 
of  action;  be  is  singular  in  that  which 
is  about  htm ;  we  may  be  particular 
or  singular  in  our  dress  ;  in  the  former 
case  we  sthdy  the  minute  points  of 
our  dress  to  please  ourselves ;  in  the 
latter  case  we  adopt  a  mode  of  dress 
that  distinguishes  us  from  ail  others. 

One  is  odd,  eccentric,  and  strange, 
more  as  it  respects  established  modes, 
forms,  and  nues,  than  individual  cir- 
cumstances :  a  person  is  odd  when  his 
actions  or  his  words  bear  no  resem- 
blance to  that  of  others  ;  he  is  eeeen^ 
trie  if  he  irregularly  departs  from  the 
•  custoitiary  modes  of  proceeding ;  he 
is  ttrange  when  that  which  he  does 
makes  him  new  or  unknown  to  those 
who  are  about  him.  Particularity  toad 
singularity  are  not  always  taken  in  a 
bad  sense;  oddness,  eccentricity,  and 
strangenees,  are  never  taken  in  a  good 
one.  A  person  ought  to  be  particular 
in  the  choice  of  his  society,  his  amuse* 
ments,  his  books,  and  the  like;  he 
ought  to  be  singular  in  virtue,  when 
vice  is  unfortunately  prevalent :  but 
particularity  becomes  ndiculous  when 
It  respects  trifles;  and  singularity  be- 
comes culpable  when  it  is  not  war* 
ranted  by  the  most  imperious  neces- 
siiy.     As  oddntss,  eccentrieity^  sind 
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strangeneUf  consist  in  the  violation  of 
good  ordcFy  of  the  decencies  uf  human 
life,  or  the  more  important  (loints  of 
moral  duty,  they  can  never  \>e  justi- 
fiable, and  oflen  unpardonable.  An 
odd  man,  wlioni  no  ouv  can  nssnciato 
with,  and  who  likes  to  aMSitciatc  with 
no  one,  is  an  outcast  by  nature,  and 
a  burden  to  the  society  wiiich  is  trou« 
bled  with  his  presence.  An  eccuntric 
clutracter,  who  distiu{;ui^hcs  himself 
by  notbinf;  but  the  breach  of  every 
established  rule,  is  a  being  who  de- 
fter\'es  nothiu*;  but  ridicuio,  or  the 
more  serious  treatment  of  censure  or 
rebuke.  A  strange  person,  who  makes 
himself  a  stranger  amon|;  those  to 
whom  lie  is  bound  by  the  closest  ties, 
is  a  bt'ing  as  unturtunate  as  he  is 
worthless.  1^ articular ity^  in  the  bad 
sense,  arises  either  fix)m  a  naturally 
frivolous  character,  or  the  want  of 
more  serious  objects  to  en^sago  the 
mind;  singulariti/j  which  is  much 
oftcner  in  the  bad  tlian  in  the  good 
sense,  arises  from  a  prcposteraus  pride 
which  thirsts  after  distinction  even  in 
fully ;  oddneu  is  mostly  the  elVect  of 
a  distorted  humor,  attributable  to  an 
unhappy  frame  of  mind ;  ecccniriciti/y 
which  u  the  excess  of  tingularitj/, 
arises  airomonly  from  the  undisci* 
plined  state  of  strong  powers ;  strange^ 
nesx,  which  is  a  degree  of  oddness,  has 
its  source  in  the  perverted  state  of  the 
heart. 

NY  hen  applied  to  characterize 
inanimate  objects  they  are  mostly 
used  in  an  indifferent  sense,  but 
sometimes  in  a  bad  sense  :  the  pnr- 
ticular  serves  to  defme  or  specify, 
il  is  opposed  to  the  general  or  inde- 
finite; a  particular  day  or  hour,  a. 
particular  case,  a  particular  perst^n, 
are  expressions  which  contlne  one's 
attention  to  one  precise  object  in  dis- 
tiiu:tion  from  the  rest;  singular,  like 
the  word  particular,  marks  but  one 
object,  and  that  which  is  clearly 
pointed  out  in  distinction  from  the 
rest ;  but  this  term  ditfers  from  the 
former,  inasmuch  as  the  particular 
is  said  only  of  that  which  one  has 
arbitrarily  made  particular,  but  the 
singular  is  so  from  its  own  proper- 
ties: thus  a  place  is  particular  wiien 
we  fix  upon  it,  and  mark  it  out  in  any 
manner   so  vVv^X   \t  wuvv  he    known 


have  any  thing  in  itself  which  dlstis* 
^uishes  it  from  otliers.  Odd,  in  id 
indiflferent  sense,  is  opposed  to  even, 
and  applied  to  objects  in  gemrtl ;  an 
odd  number,  an  odd '  person,  an  odd 
book,  and  the  like  :  but  it  is  alio  em- 
plo^^  in  a  bad  sense,  to  maikol^i 
which  are  totally  dissimilar  to  othen; 
thus  an  odd  idea,  an  odd  conceit,  an 
odd  whim,  an  odd  way,  ao  odd  plaoe. 
Eccentric  is  applied  inits  proper  sense 
to  mathematical  lines  or  arcles,  which 
have  not  the  same  centre,  md  is 
never  employed  in  an  improper  sense : 
strange,  m  its  proper  sense,  mirks 
that  which  is  unkno<ni  or  unusoil,  ts 
a  Grange  face,  a  sttangt  figure,  s 
strange  place ;  but  in  the  moral  ap- 
plication it  is  like  the  word  odd,  and 
conveys  the  unfavouraUe  idea  of  that 
which  is  uncommon  and  wA  w)ith 
knowing;  a  strange  uoise  designates 
not  only  that  which  has  not  been 
heard  before,  but  that  vihich  it  is  not 
desirable  to  hear;  a  strange  place 
may  signify  not  only  that  which  «e 
have  been  unaccustomed  to  see,  bat 
tliat  which  has  also  mucli  in  it  that  is 
objectionable. 

There  fa  rach  •  porf f cicXarftjv  far  cm  rf* 
fected  bj  treat  baauttet,  tint  thry  an  vma- 
bered  with  tbelr  charm  in  all  tbrj  mj  or  da. 

Huir. 

Singularity  1%  odTj  vicloot,  as  it  mkn  mn 
act  eootrary  to  zteaion.  Ajmn^u 

BMorj  H  tbe  creat  looUa^-ftaw,  dni^ 
which  we  may  behold  with  aaenual  fjn,  mi 
onljr  the  rarkmt  action*  of  pa»t  afH,  aid  Si 
odd  accidents  that  altrod  tUnr,  bat  abe  dkai 
the  diiSrrent  hamoun  of  moi.  Hraik 

That  acatp.tfaoQsh  eccentrick  obirmr,  tm- 
•fau,  bad  pcrerived  that  to  atrikv  aad  iwtf 
tba  pubUck,  the  marTclIou*  maat  be  pndacsd. 

Boil' 

la  U  not  Hrangt  that  a  ntiooal  turn  ^^^ 
wonUp  an  ox  ?  Sicik 

PARTICULAR,    INDIVIDUAL 

PARTICULAR,  r.  Peculiar. 

INDIVIDUAL,  in  French  ta&J- 
duel,  Latin  individuus,  signifies  dtf 
cannot  be  divided. 

Both  these  terms  are  cmplotedn 
express  one  object ;  but  the /mrfint' 
is  much  more  spccitic  than  indiriiwili 
the  particular  confmes  u$  to  ooe(^ 
5nly  of  many  ;  but  in  dividual  may  t* 
said  of  any  one  object  among  m*]^ 
The  particular  object  cannot  be  »> 
understood  for  any  other,  while  it  * 
t&au>&&voLr(ic«/ar;  but  ^Qindiz-Jd 
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nr  be  known  from  other 
ijectS)  while  it  remains 
i/.  Particular  it  a  term 
'd  to  individuaUf  and  is 
le  general :  individual  is 
n  regard  to  coUecti?es ; 
id  to  the  whole  or  that 
ihle  into  parts. 

lar  tpceclwi  wVkA  sra  eo«* 
ttwouMorrtiitB,  areblHDfdm 

igtdj,  AOMMMI. 

oglTecbcebeiaf,  Itant 
thee,  oMfctt  mjr  heait^ 
to  have  thee  by  mj  side, 
M«f Ami  Mlmce  dear.  BlaTOw. 

S«  V.  Peculiar. 

R,  V.  special. 

RLY,   2;.  Especially. 

Vm  Follower. 

V.  Colleague. 

IIP,  ?;.  Association. 

Faction. 

'.  Course, 

ly  V.  Angry. 

%   SUBMISSIV£. 

,  in  LaUn  patsivus  from 
he  Greek  vaa-Htt  to  suffer, 
Dsed  to  suffer. 
IV  E,  V,  Humble. 
mostly  taken  in  the  bad 
iring  indignity  to  another; 
mostly  in  a  good  sense 
g  to  another,  or  suffering 
be  directed  by  another ; 
therefore  is  to  be  ni^mtf- 
proper  degree, 
n  attempt  unjustly  to 
lence  from  a  mere  love  of 
ne  but  those  who  are  de- 
irit,  who  are  pastivCy  or 
)uietly  to  the  imposition : 
nrfully  enforce  obedience, 
the  unruly  and  self-willed 
be  submiuive, 

r  bigh  above  the  KToand, 

>;  —d  thejNUtive  air  upbore 

ad.  Mu.TO«. 

He  ia  dellgbC 
It  J  and  tubmitiivt  charma, 
trior  love.  MiurOB. 

,  V.  Patient. 

tfB,  V.  Amusement. 

V.  Part, 


PATHBTic,  Vi  Moving. 

pAti^ncb,  bndurancb,  eb- 
siqnation. 

PATIENCE  applies  to  any  trou- 
bles or  pains  whatever,  small  or  great ; 
RESIGNATION  is  eraploy;ed  onlv 
for  those  of  great  moment,  in  which 
our  dearest  interests  are  concerned : 
patience  when  compared  with  resignm^ 
tion  is  somewhat  negative ;  it  consists 
in  the  abstaining  from  all  complaint  or 
indication  of  what  one  suffers:  bat 
retignation  consists  in  a  positive  sen-' 
tiroent  of  conformity  to  the  existing 
circumstances,  be  they  what  they  may. 
There  are  perpetual  occurrences  which 
are  apt  to  harass  the  temper,  unless 
one  regards  them  with  patience  ;  the 
misfortunes  of  some  men  are  of  so 
calamitous  a  nature,  that  if  they  have 
not  acouired  the  retignation  of  Chris- 
tians, tney  must  inevitably  sink  under 
them. 

Patience  applSes  only  to  the  erils 
that  actually  nang  over  us ;  but  there 
is  a  retignation  connected  with  a  firm 
trust  in  Providence  which  extends  its 
views  to  futurity,  and  prepares  us  for 
the  worst  that  may  happen. 

As  patience  lies  in  the  mannelr  and 
temper  of  suffering,  and  ENDURr- 
ANCE  in  the  act :  we  may  have  en^ 
durance  and  not  patience :  for  we  ma  j 
have  much  to  eiufttreand  oonsequentlj 
endurance :  but  if  we  do  not  endure 
it  with  an  easy  mind  and  without  the 
disturbance  of  our  looks  and  words, 
we  have  not  patience :  on  the  other 
hand  we  mav  have  patience  but  not 
endurance:  ror  our  po/ieiice may  be 
exercised  bv  momentary  trifles,  which 
are  not  sufficiently  great  or  lasting  to 
constitute  endurance, 

Tboogh  the  dnty  of  jMtfiewce  aad  n^cctloD* 
where  men  aaiiBr  wooffailyt  night  poi alMjr  be 
of  eooie  foree  la  ihoce  tinea  of  darkoew;  jet 
nodera  Chrtatianlty  teaches  that  thea  oolj  nan 
mra  boand  to  aaflw  vhen  tbej  are  not  aMe  to 
realM. 

There  wm  never  yet  phlloaopher 
That  coald  endun  the  tooth-ache  pallntlj. 


My  Mother  li  In  that  dispiitt«l  ttate  of  re. 
HgnmUon  which  Is  the  effect  oC  •  loag  life,  and 
the  Ion  of  what  Is  dew  to  a*.  Pen. 

PATIENT,  V.  Invalid. 

PATIENT,    PASSIVE. 

PATIENT  comes  from  ptttm^  tks 
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PELLUCID. 


PENETRATE. 


Omt  IMhv  BaMkot,  to  aj  loaf  nf  air, 

FW  clvlMic  snp*  »*  <^  pecuiiar  cair. 

DKTMlf. 

Modnty  mud  dHMeoep,  fBatleneM  and  meek* 
vera  looked  «poa  n  tka  tftf^royrioCe  vlr- 
oTthtm.  J« 


Whea  «e  trwft  to  tlw  pfetue  that  o^icoli 
draw  of  tlwipltrg  oa  the  alnd,  we  deodva 
oenrtvoi,  vlthoot  aoeuale  ud  partictUar  ob- 
Mrratka:  It  li  bat  ill  dnva  it  Int,  the  oat- 
liMi  en  Mott  Mened,  the  cokmn  eterj  daj 
flow  fklBtcr.  Okat. 

PEKL,  V,  Skin, 
TO   PEEL,   PARE. 

PEELyfrom  the  Latin  peliU  a  skin, 
18  the  same  as  to  skin  or  to  take  off 
the  skin :  to  PARE,  from  the  Latin 
paro  to  trim  or  make  in  order,  {signi- 
fies to  smooth.  The  former  of  these 
terms  denotes  a  natural,  the  latter  an 
artificial  process :  the  former  excludes 
the  idea  of  a  forcible  separation ;  the 
latter  includes  the  idea  of  separation 
by  means  of  a  knife  or  sharp  instrtH 
ment :  potatoes  and  apples  are  peeled 
afler  they  are  boiled ;  they  are  pared 
before  they  are  boiled :  an  orange  and 
a  walnut  are  always  peeled,  but  not 
pared :  a  cucumber  must  be  pared 
and  not  peeled :  in  like  manner  the 
skin  may  sometimes  be  peeled  from 
the  flesh,  and  the  nails  are  pared, 

PEEVISH,  V.  Captums. 

PEIXUCID,  TRANSPARENT. 

PELLUCID,  in  Latin  pellucidiu 
changed  from  pcrluddus^  signifies  very 
shining. 

TRANSPARENT,  in  Latin  iraru- 
parens,  from  trans  through  or  beyond, 
and  pareo  to  appear,  signifies  visible 
throuehout. 

Pellucid  is  said  of  thai  which  is 
pervious  to  the  light  of  that  into  which 
the  eye  can  penetrate ;  transparent  is 
said  of  that  which  is  tbrougliout 
bright :  a  stream  is  pellucid ;  it  ad- 
mits of  die  light  so  as  to  reflect  objects, 
but  it  is  not  transparent  for  the  eye. 

PENALTY,  t;.  Fine. 

TO  PENETRATE,   PIERCE, 
PERFORATE,    BORE. 

PENETRATE,  «.  Discernment. 

PIERCE,  in  French  percer,  Chal^ 
tlee  pereh  to  break  or  reud. 

PERFORATE,  from  the  Latin 
/oris  a  door,  signifies  to  make  a  door 
through. 


BORE,  in  Saxon  hatiam,  is  pnibi' 
Uj  chan^  firom  Jhre  asfaris  a  doo^ 
signifyiiig  to  make  a  door  or  ptss^e. 

To  ftmtraU  ia  simply  to  oake  aa 
entrance  into  any  aubstance;  topiercf 
is  to  gottiiide^er:  to^cr^rnCt  md 
to  iore  are  to  go  thraogh,  or  si  all 
events  to  make  a  oonudenble  boUow, 
To  penetrate  is  a  natand  and  gradosl 
process;  in  this  manaer  rase  pern- 
traies  hron,  water  peadr&tes  wood : 
to  pieree  is  a  Tiolent,  and  oommonJy 
artificia],  process ;  thos  aa  anow  or 
a  bullet  pierces  throodi  wood.  Iba 
instrument  by  which  Uie  act  oC  po^ 
tnUion  is  penbrmed  is  is  no  case  d^ 
fined ;  but  that  of  piercing  ooauBoalj 
proceeds  by  some  pointed  instnnnaiC : 
we  mny  penetrsite  the  eanh  by  mns 
of  a  sMde,  a  ploagb,  a  knife,  or  wi- 
ous  other  instrun^nts ;  butoDepKrco 
the  flesh  by  means  of  a  needle,  oroai 
pierces  the  eround  or  a  wall  by 
of  a  mattock. 

To  perforate  and  bore  are 
of  piercing  that  vary  in  the  c.-^ 
stances  oTthe  action,  and  the  olgscii 
acted  upon :  to  pierce,  in  its  p&aUm 
use,  is  a  sodden  action  by  whidb  a 
hollow  is  produced  in  any  sabstaaoi; 
but  to  perforate  and  hort  am  om- 
nionly  the  eflEect  of  mechanical  ait 
The  body  of  an  animal  'i%  pieradhj  t 
dart;  but  the  cannon  is  made  bv/CP- 
f orating  or  horing  the  iron :  chuiodi 
are  fiarmed  under  gmand  by  jMrfm^ 
ing  the  earth ;  holes  are  made  u  da 
ear  by  perforation  ;  holes  are  made  is 
the  leather,  or  in  tlie  wood,  by  faray: 
these  two  last  words  do  not  diftr  ■ 
sense,  but  in  ^plication;  the  lattr 
being  a  term  of  vulgar  use. 

T^o  penetrate  nod  pierce  an  ^kewm 
employed  in  an  improper  seass;i» 
perforate  nud  6ore  ai«  employed  eslf 
in  the  proper  sense.  The  tue  int 
bear  the  same  relation  to  each  oikr 
as  in  the  former:  penetrate  is,  hoi^ 
ever,  only  employed  as  the  act  if 
persons  ;j)ierce  is  used  in  regaidn 
things.  There  is  »  power  in  the  aflai 
to  jtenetrate  the  looks  and  actioai, » 
as  justly  to  interpret  their  meaani; 
the  eye  of  the  Almighty  is  said  » 
pierce  the  thickest  veil  of  dafkaai. 
Aflfairs  are  sometimes  involfed  is 
such  mystery,  that  the  most  cabgbh 
ened  is  unable  to  penetrate   ' 
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e  beginning ;  the  shrieks  of 

tre  sometimes  so  loud  as  to 

ierce  the  ear. 

diad  wt  mre  Imt  dnut  or  citj, 
it  what  poiteriCj  diall  ny  ? 
or  eronuv  cumot  m*  coocors, 
tHrmte  the  sHont  vn.  Jnnrv. 

Ughtniug,  brifbt,    and  quick  and 

S 

h  doon  and  walh  did  pterce, 

Cowunr* 

I  were  paJorateA,  and  bold  arches 
(he  broadnt  and  aioiC  rapfd  •Creanra 
■M).  Giaaoii. 

and  the  fraver  tort,  thought  tto, 
Mipected  prewnt  to  coamlt 
uomj  at  leMt  to  March  or  b»r§ 
umI  what  that  ipace  eoolafnt  t*  es- 

Dknham. 

kTioN,  V.  DiscemmefU. 

PRATION,   ACUTENESS, 
SAGACITY. 

racteristics  of  mind,  these 
^e  much  more  in  them  in 
\y  differ  than  in  what  they 
SNETRATION  is  a  neces- 
^rtj  of  mind ;  it  exists  to  a 
less  degree  in  every  rational 

has  the  due  exercise  of  its 
)wers:  ACUTENESS  is  an 

property  that  belongs  to  the 
j^  under  certain  circum- 
As  penetration  (o.  DUcern- 
)tes  the  process  of  entering 
inces  physically  or  morally, 
>Mf  which  is  the   same   as 

denotes  the  fitness  of  the 
performs  this  process ;  and 
d  is  in  both  cases  the  thing 
ken  of,  the  terms  penetra- 
wuteness  are  in  this  parti- 
ly  allied.     It  is  clear,  how- 

the  mind  may  have  pene- 
thout  havine  acuienexSy  al- 
ie  cannot  nave  acuteneu 
netrat'um.  If  by  penetro' 
e  commonly  enabled  to  get 
h  which  lies  concealed,  by 
;e  succeed  in  piercing  tlie 
lides  it  from  our  view ;  the 
therefore,  an  ordinary,  and 
in  extraordinary  gift. 
ITY,  in  Latm  iagacitas 
CO  perceive  quickly,  comes 
ibability  fnim   the  Persian 

whence  the  term  has  been 
applied  to  dugs,  and  from 
ended  to  all  brutes  which 


discover  an  intuidve  wisdom,  and 
also  to  childfen,  or  uneducated  per- 
sons, in  whom  there  is  more  penetra* 
iian  than  may  be  expected  from  the 
narrow  compass  of  their  knowledge ; 
hence,  properly  speaking,  tagacity  is 
natural  or  ancultivated  acutenen, 

Palrfhz  havlnir  neither  taleati  hlnieir  for 
cahal,  nor  ptmelrmthn  to  dhcofrr  the  cahab  of 
othen,  had  glvaa  hit  eallie  eonddcnoe  to  Ciwm- 
welL  Huaa. 

Chlllfaifworth  was  an  mcuU  diepatant  affafant 
the  paplitt.  Hume. 

Actifiljr  to  reiaa,  not  mgaciig  to  dkeem,  b 
the  reqnMte  vhlch  yoath  ralne.  Btaii. 

PENiTBNCB,  V.  Repentance, 
PENMAN,  V.  Writer. 
PKNURIOU8,  V.  OeconomicaL 

PEOPLE,   NATION. 

PEOPLE,  in  Latin  populus,  comes 
from  the  Greek  xusc  people,  vxndi  c  « 
multitude,  and  arsxtic  many.  Hence 
the  simple  idea  of  numbers  is  exr 
pressed  dj  the  word  people;  but  the 
term  NATION,  from  natuty  marks 
the  connexion  of  numbers  by  birdi  | 
people  is,  therefore,  the  generic,  and 
nation  the  specific.  A  nation  is  a 
people  connected  by  birth  ;  there  can- 
not, therefore,  strictly  speaking,  be  a 
nation  without  a  people:  but  there 
may  be  a  people  where  there  is  not  a 
nation.  *  The  Jews  are  distinguished 
as  a  people  or  a  nation,  acconling  to 
the  different  aspects  under  which  they 
are  viewed :  when  considered  as  an 
assemblage,  under  the  special  direc- 
tion of  the  Almighty,  they  are  tenned 
the  people  of  God ;  but  when  con- 
sidered in  regard  to  their  common 
origin,  they  are  denominated  the 
Jewish  nation.  The  Americans,  when 
spoken  of  in  relation  to  Britain,  are 
a  distinct  people^  because  they  have 
each  a  distinct  ^vemment ;  but  they 
are  not  a  distmct  nation,  because 
they  have  a  common  descent.  On 
this  ground  the  Romans  are  not  called 
the  Roman  nation,  because  their 
origin  was  so  various,  but  the  Romaa 
people,  that  is,  an  assemblage,  living 
uuaer  one  form  of  government. 

In  a  still  closer  application  people 
is  taken  for  a  part  of  the  state, 
namely,  that  part  of  a  state  which 
consists  of  a  multitude,  in  distinctiop 


•  vide  E%iihaad; ««  Nation, faople." 
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PEOPLE. 


PEOPLE. 


from  its  atovemmoit ;  wlience  arises  a 
distinction  in  the  Uiie  of  the  terms; 
for  we  muj  speak  of  the  British  peo- 
pU,  the  French  or  the  DutcJi  peoftiCf 
when  we  wish  merely  to  talk  of  the 
mass ;  bat  we  speak  of  the  British 
nn/um,  the  French  nation^  and  tha 
Dutch  nation,  when  public  measures 
are  in  question,  which  emanate  linnm 
the  govenmient,  or  the  whole  people. 
The  English  peopie  have  ever  been  re- 
markable for  their  attarhment  to  ra- 
tional liberty :  the  abolition  of  the 
shive  trade  is  (>ne  of  the  most  glorious 
acts  of  public  ju.itice,  which  was  ever 
performed  by  the  British  natkm.  The 
mipetuosity  und  volatility  of  the 
French  peopie  render  them  peculiarly 
imfit  to  legislate  for  them«elves ;  the 
military  exploits  of  the  French  nation 
will  render  them  a  highly  distinguished 
people  ill  the  annals  of  history.  Upon 
the  same  ground  republican  btatcs  are 
distinguished  Ly  the  name  vf  people; 
but  kiugdums  are  commonly  spoken 
of  in  history  as  nations.  Iicnce  we 
say  the  Spartan  people,  the  Athenian 
people,  trie  people  of  Genoa,  the 
people  of  Venice ;  but  the  nations  of 
Europe,  the  Afncan  nations,  the  Fng- 
lish,  French,  German,  and  Italian 
nations. 

II  i»  too  flafrant  a  demooftntion  hov  mach 
▼lea  It  tbo  darlinf  of  any  pnpUt  when  many 
■mon|r>4  thfin  are  preferml  for  tbove  praetlon 
Itor  vhrch  In  other  placet  the;  can  •eiree'^o  par- 
ioMd*  Sooth. 

Wben  we  read  th*>  hMonr  of  ttaMeiiff,  what 
do  we  read  Iral  tlie  crimen  and  folUet  of  nea  1 

PEOPLE,    POPULACE,    MOB, 
MC  BILllY. 

PEOPLE  and  POPrLACE  are 
evidently  chantres  of  the  same  wonl  to 
express  a  number. 

The  signification  of  these  terms  is 
that  of  a  number  gathered  tdgerlier. 
JPeopte  is  said  of  any  body  supposed 
to  be  assembled,  as  well  as  reuliy  as- 
sembled :  populace  is  said  of  a  body 
only,  when  actually  assembled.  1  he 
^oice  of  the  peopie  cannot  always  be 
disregarded  ;  the  populace  in  England 
are  fond  of  dragging  their  iavohtes  in 
^rriaees. 

MOB  and  MOBILITY  are  from  the 
Latin  mo(>i<ix,*\^uifying  moveabieiiess, 


tituda :  faenoe  Vif]^*6  mabiU  migut. 
These  tanns*  therafore,  designate  ooi 
only  what  is  low,  but  tumuiuioiis.  A 
mob  is  at  ail  times  an  object  of  terror  ; 
the  mobiikyf  whether  high  or  loir,  art 
a  fluuering  ordar  that  mostly  lui  froni 
bad  to  worse. 


The 
And 


like  a  *iendloaK  tonal  m, 
dun  tb^ break or< 


daps  of  Boveil  J,  wiU  taid  h^R  u. 

Vaur. 

By  Ike  Knwies  ud  IMfBUrufc  cVnk  tf  ^i- 
applled  vflcda,  aooe  regtl«» 

flameid  tke  nind  of  the  •ottUi  aoHfe  to  a 

caoT 


PSOPLB,    PBRSONS,   FOLKS. 

Tha  term  PEOPLE  has  alieidy 
been  considered  in  two  acceptatioDs 
{v.  People,  Nation  ;  People,  Pops- 
lace),  under  the  seneral  idea  of  an 
assembly ;  but  io  the  praseiit  cue  it  ii 
employed  to  express  a  small  noaUr 
of  individuals  :  the  word  people^  htnh 
e?er,  is  always  oonaidered  as  one  oa- 
divided  body,  and  the  wofd  PERSON 
may  be  distinctly  nied  other  ia  ;hi 
aingular  or  plural :  as  wa  canaot  mf 
one,  two,  three,  or  four  peapk:  b« 
we  may  say  one,  two,  thrae,  or  low 
persons:  yet  on  tha  other  hand,  wc 
may  indifferently  say,  soch  ptepk 
or  pereom  ;  toany  people  or  penms; 
some  peopie  or  perwona,  and  the  hkc 

With  regard  tc»  tha  use  of  ikmn 
terms,  which  is  altogether  coUo^aislf 
people  IS  employed  in  general  propoii- 
tions ;  and  ptrsome  in  ubose  wurii  vt 
speciBc  or  referring  directly  to  lose 
perticolar  individuals :  people  ut  g»- 
nerallyof  that  opinion;  some^si^ 
think  so ;  some  people  attended :  thm 
were  but  few  perunu  presant  at  tk 
entertainment;  the  whole  con|Mi; 
consisted  of  six  persons. 

As  the  term  people  is  emf^yed  M 
designate  the  promiscuous  mulntsde, 
it  has  acquired  a  certain  meauosn  ot 
acceptation  which  makea  it  less  iOSr 
able  than  the  word  persons,  whea  pe> 
pie  of  respectabihty  are  rtienti  tu- 
were  I  to  say,  of  any  mdividuais,  I  de 
not  know  who  the  people  are ;  it  mwU 
not  be  so  respectful  as  tu  aay,  1  do  not 
know  who  thotte  persons  are :  in  lii^e 
manner  one  aays  from  people  uf  ttei 
«Xaoi^  bau«r  'is  not  to  be  expected; 


eCEIVE. 


PERCEPTION.       in 


ir  appearance  do  not 
laces. 

oiigh  the  medium  of 
tnguagesy  comes  from 
(f,  the  common  people : 
ai  to  say  good  people^ 
iid  in  speakingjocularly 
f  the  latter  term  is  like- 
3:  but  in  the  serious 
r  employed  except  in 
I  manner  :  such  Jblks 
(lesters)  are  often  put  to 

tbedallerftir 
■  tbe  pUlner  and  iliBple 
the  deed  la  qatte  ovt  of 


^  may  boaeat  laoAflMifv 
ta  dowB  bj  AB  vflj  word. 

80VTH. 
pTlmeiita  to  gtmiJiUkt,  who 
mteA,  HsBMiia. 

SIVE,   DISCERN, 
TINGDISH. 

I,  in  Latin  percipio,  or 
signifies  to  take  hold  of 

V.  Discernment. 
ISIIy  V.  Difference. 
is  a  positive,  to  discern 
on :  we  perceive  things 
s ;  wc  discern  them 
thers :  we  perceive  that 
ous;  we  discern  that 
(te,  or  which  requires 
i  to  get  un  idea  of  it. 
>y  a  person's  looks  and 
e  inteniU;  we  discirn 
lis  actions.  We  may 
)le  or  spiritual  objects ; 
iiscern  only  that  which 
e  perceive  light,  dark- 
r  tfie  truth  or  falsehood 
we  discern  characters, 
tendency  and  conse- 
lons,  &c.  It  is  the  act 
'Tceive  according  to  the 
ts  senses ;  it  is  the  act 
fcem  according  to  the 
i  knowledge  and  under- 

uid  distinguish  ap- 
arest  in  sense  to  each 
e  former  signifies  to  see 
,  the  latter  to  see  two 
quick  succession.  We 
lie  in  things;  we  distin- 
according  to  their  out- 

we  discern  things  in 
3nt«nd  tbeir  eMeaoes; 


we  distiugtdsh  in  order  not  to  con- 
found tliem  together.  Experienced 
and  discreet  people  may  discern  the 
sigps  of  the  times ;  it  is  just  to  (ii^ 
tinguish  between  an  action  done  from 
inadvertence,  and  that  which  is  done 
from  design.  Tbe  conduct  of  people  ig 
sometimes  so  veiled  by  art,  that  it  is 
not  easy  to  discern  their  object :  it  is 
necessary  to  distinguish  between  prac- 
tice and  profession, 

A|id  hillj,  lanlog  lawmrdlj  her  erei^ 
PrrcHre*  how  aU  hir  owa  idoM  tim,    JnTMf 

Oiwwbo  b  actaslad  by  part j  spirit,  k  aInoiC 
UDder  an  Incapadly  of  dUceming  rith^r  rral 
bfembhei  or  beaoUei.  A  Donpii. 

Mr.  Boyle  oboenm,  that  though  the  mole  be 
not  totally  bliad  (at  li  fpurrally  tboarhi),  dw 
hat  aot  tight  flMagh  to  dtitinftOsh  eh^ettt. 

ABBII09* 

TO  PERCEIYB,   V.  To  SeC. 

PBRCEPTiBUB,  V.  Sensible. 

PERCEPTION,    IDEA, 

CONCEPTION,    NOTION. 

PERCEPTION    expresses   eithev 
the  act  o(  perceiving  (v.  To  perceive), 
or  the  impression  producea  by  that 
act;  in  this  latter  sense  it  ii  analo- 
gous  to  an  IDEA    (v.  Idea).    The 
impression  of  an  object  that  is  present 
to  us   is    termed   a  perception;    the 
revival  of  that  inipressuni,  when  the 
object   is  removed,   is  an    idea,     A 
combination  of  ideas  by  which  any 
image  is  presented  to  the  mind  is  a 
CONCEFliON  (v.  To  comprehend) ; 
the  association  of  two  or  more  ideas, 
so  as  to  constitute  it  a  decision,  is  a 
NOTION  (r.  Opinion),    Perceptions 
are  clear  or  confused,  according  to  the 
state  of  the  sensible  organs,  and  the 
perceptive  faculty ;  ideas  are  faint  or 
vivid,  vague  or  distinct,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  perception ;  concept 
tions  are  gross  or  refined  according  to 
the  number  and  ei^tent  of  one's  iduis  f 
notions  arc  true  or  false,  correct  or 
incorrect,  according  to  the  extent  of 
one's    knowledge.      The    percept iot^ 
which  wo  have  of  remote  objects   is 
sometimes  so  indistinct  as  to  leave 
hardly  any  traces  of  tlie  image  on  tJie 
mind ;  we  have  in  that  case  a  percept 
tion,  but  not  an  idea :  if  we  read  the 
description  of  any  object,  we  may  have 
an  idea  of  it ;  but  we  need  not  have 
any  immediate  perception :  the  ideti 
in  this  case  bflingcomple^i  apd  fitnae4 
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of  many  images  of  which  we  have  a]« 
ready  bad  a  percqttum. 

If  we  present  objects  to  our  minds, 
according  to  differfnt  images  which 
have  already  been  inpressed,  we  are 
said  to  have  a  conception  of  them  :  in 
this  case,  iMwever,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary fur  the  objects  really  to  exist ; 
they  may  be  the  offspnng  of  the 
mind*s  operati<ni  within  itself:  but 
with  regard  to  notions  it  is  different, 
for  they  are  formed  respecting  objects 
that  do  really  exist,  although  perhaps 
the  properties  or  circumstances  which 
we  assign  to  them  are  not  reaL  If  I 
.  look  at  the  nuxtn,  I  have  a  perception 
of  it;  if  it  disappear  from  my  sight, 
aud  the  impression  remainjt,  I  have 
aa  idea  of  it ;  if  an  object,  differing  in 
shape  and  color  from  that  or  any 
thing  else  which  I  may  have  seen, 
present  itself  to  my  mind,  it  is  a  ron- 
ception  ;  if  of  this  moon  I  conceive 
thut  it  is  no  bigger  than  what  it  ap- 
pears to  my  eye,  this  is  a  notion, 
which,  in  the  present  instance,  assigns 
an  unreal  property  to  a  real  object. 

IfVbat  can  thv  fnndnc  mother  «hh  for  more, 
Ev*a  for  ber  darlinf  Hon,  than  tolM  terae^ 
Pert^imu  climr.  ind  flowiaf  eloquence. 

Wrina. 

loMflnatloo  iielecU  idtat  from  the  tremret 

of  reoMOibrftnce.  Joiiiuok* 

It  to  not  a  head  that  to  fliled  vtth  eztravaffaot 
CMcrpMoiit,  vhlrh  to  capable  of  farntohhif  the 
vorld  with  ditenloaa  of  thto  natare  (rrom  bu- 
■»»>■)•  Addkox. 

Tho«e  nvtimu  wMch  aro  to  be  collected  bj 
r^wn,  In  opporitton  to  the  teinpi,  will  aeMom 
fltand  forward  In  the  m!nd,  but  be  treaaand  la 
the  rrmotcr  repoiiloriei  of  the  meniofy. 

JoHKsoa. 

PERC£PTiox,  V,  Sentiment. 

PERKMPTORY,    7'.  PosUive, 

PERFECT,  ?;.  Accomplished, 
PERFECT,  v.  Compleat, 
PERFIDIOUS,  V.  Faithless. 
TO  PERFORATE,  tf,  To  penetrate, 
PERFORATION,  I'.  Orijice, 
TO  PERFORM,  V.  To  effect. 
TO  PERFORM,  V.  To  cxeatte. 
PERFORMANCE,  V.  Production^ 
PERFUME,  V.  Smell. 
PERIL,  V.  Danger. 
psaiOD)  V)  Sentenoe. 


FBRioD,  Vm  Time. 

TO  PKRI8H,    DIS,   DECAT. 

PERISH,  in  French  pcrtr,  in  Latin 
pereOf  coinpoanded  of  per  and  co,  sig- 
ni6e8  to  go  thoroughly  away. 

DIR,v.  To  die. 

DECAY,  9.  To  decay. 

To  per ith  expresses  more  than  totftr, 
and  is  applicable  to  many  obtecti ;  for 
the  latter  is  properly  applieo  only  to 
express  the  extinction  of  amnttl  life, 
and  iicurativel  J  to  express  the  eslinc- 
tion  of  life  or  spirit  m  vcgetaUei,  or 
other  bodies;  but  the  fonuer  is  ap- 
plied to  express  the  (Ussolotioo  of 
substances,  so  that  they  lose  their  ei« 
istence  as  aggregate  bodies.  Whit 
periiheM,  therefore,  does  not  alviys 
die,  although  whatever  diet,  by  tbl 
very  act  perishei  to  a  certain  extent 
Hence  we  say  that  wood  pentka, 
although  it  ddei  not  die ;  jieopk  ire 
said  either  to  perish  or  dte:  bnt  n 
the  term  perisn  expresses  even  ntvi 
than  djfing,  it  is  possible  for  the  sow 
thing  to  die  and  not  peritk ;  tfaos  t 
plant  may  be  said  to  die  when  it  Ioni 
Its  vegetative  power ;  hot  it  is  said  to 
perish  if  its  substanoe  cnimbles  iniD 
dust. 

To  perish  expresses  the  end;  ts 
decay,  the  process  by  which  this  esd 
is  brought  about :  a  thing  may  be 
long  in  decaying,  but  when  it  perisks 
it  ceases  at  once  to  act  or  to  eiist : 
things  may,  therefore,  perish  witboot 
decaying;  they  may  likewise  decty 
without /lensAing.  Things  may  perii 
by  means  of  water,  fire,  iightoiQ^ 
and  the  like,  which  are  alto^bff 
new,  and  have  experienced  no  kmd  et 
decay :  on  the  other  hand,  wood,  inn, 
and  other  substances  may  be^n  tod^> 
cay,  but  may  be  saved  mim  imnedi- 
ately  perishing  by  the  applicatioa  of 
preventives. 

Beaotj  and  joatb  aboot  lo  pertik  fisdi 
Sacb  aobto  pity  la  bnve  Kaf  Itah 


The  iteer,  who  to  Ike  yoke  waa  W«A  to  bow, 
(SiDdloiis  of  tiltafe  bmI  the  crooked  pkia^)^ 
Falh  down  asd  diet,  VintMt. 

The  vmV9  dark  ooita««,  kattn'd  aad  det^X 
L«ta  In  iM>w  lifbt  lhro«ch  chlaks  thai  tim  ki 
Bidew  WuiA 

TO  PERJURE,  V.  Toforsutv, 
P£RMANihNT,  v»  Durable. 


PERSUADE. 

BR  MIT,  V-  To  admit. 
»BRMiT,  V.  To  consent* 
VICIOUS,  V.  Destructive^ 
!<icious,  V.  Hurtful. 

•KRPBTBATB,    COMMIT. 

dea  of  doing  something  wrong 
on  to  these  terms ;  but  PEIt- 
TE,  from  the  Latin  perpetro, 
aded  of  per  and  vetrOf  in 
w^-rroy  signifying  thoroughly 
ass  or  bring  about,  is  a  much 
termiued.  proceeding  than  that 
IMITTING.  One  may  corn- 
ices of  various  degree  and  mag- 
but  one  perpetrates  crimes 
id  those  of  the  more  heinous 
A  lawless  banditti,  who  spend 
ves  in  the  perpetration  of  the 
>rrid  crimes,  are  not  to  be  re- 
I  by  the  ordinary  course  of  jus- 
te who  commits  any  offence 
the  good  order  of  society  ex- 
imselfto  the  censure  of  others, 
ay  be  his  inferiors  in  certain 
I. 

mfhe  fomt  which.  In  after  timai, 
orahii,  for  perpetrtUed  ciiaoj 

Bide.  D»YD«!I. 

Qltcarria((«i  of  th*  fmt  detirm  of 
•«•  of  mtle  WW  to  the  balk  of  mankfnd, 
I  very  little  leteierted  la  admovicioiit 
twt  which  they  cuact  eomnrir. 

JoemoB. 

rruAL,  V.  Continual. 
RPLBX,  V.  To  distress. 
RPLEX,  V.  To  embarrass. 
asEVERE,  V,  To  (^ontimie. 
RSIST9  V.  To  continue. 
RsisT,  V.  To  insist. 
>NS,  V.  People. 
►icuiTYj  V,  Clearness. 
RSUADB,  V.  To  exiiort. 

ERSUADB,  ENTICE,  PRE- 
VAIL UPON. 
ISUADE  {v.  Conviction)  and 
CE  (r.  To  allure)  are  employed 
•ess  ditTerent  means  to  the  same 
lamely,  that  of  drawing  any  one 
ing :  one  persuades  a  person  by 
of  words ;  one  entices  him  either 
rds  or  actions;  one  may  per- 
3ither  to  a  good  or  bad  thing ; 
I  ciUica  coouDODljr  to  that  wlucb 
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Is  bad ;  one  uses  oiiguments  to  per^ 
suade,  and  arts  to  entic£, 

Feriuade  and  entice  comprehend 
either  the  means  or  the  end  c»r  both : 
PREVAIL  UPON,  comprehends  no 
more  than  the  end  :  we  may  persuade 
withont  prevailing  upon,  aii<i  we  may 
prevail  upon  without  persuading. 
Many  will  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  all  our 
persuasions,  and  will  not  be  prevailed 
upon,  although  persuaded :  on  the  • 
other  hand,  we  may  be  prevailed  uptm 
by  the  force  of  remonstrance,  aurho- 
nty,  and  the  like;  and  in  this  case 
we  are  prevailed  upon  without  being 
persuaded.  We  should  never  per- 
suade  another  to  do  that  which  we  are 
not  willing  to  do  ourselves ;  criKluloitt 
or  good-natured  people  are  easily  pre- 
vaxUd  upon  to  do  thmgs  which  tend  to 
their  own  injury. 

1  hfCfch  yM  l«t  aw  have  ao  aach  credit  wHfc 
yoa  M  to  pemiarfe  yoa  to  comawnleHe  %mg 
dnobc  or  teniple  which  oeeor  to  you,  hrfoep  you, 
tuAr  thea  to  owke  toe  deep  aa  laprMMton  upoa 

yoa.  Cl.\BSIUM>lb 

If  famlos  don  as  oftrd  dre  fMtice, 
Theo  ny  X>*V  aaiter  ewlftly  hsantthe  ▼toe. 

DaToob 

Herod  hf«rhu(  of  Afrippa"^  arrival  In  Upp« 
Atia,  weat  thither  to  htm  and  premfled  wHk 
hhn  to  8C0t^  ao  Invltailoa.  PaiDRAUSa 

PERSUASION,  V.  Conviction. 
PERTINACIOUS,  V.  Tenacious. 
TO  PERUSE,  V.  To  read. 
PBRVBRSK,  V.  Awkward, 
PBST,  V.  Bane. 
PETITION,  V.  Prayer. 
PETTY,  V.  Trifling. 
PETUI4ANT,  V.  Captirius, 
PHANTOM,  v»  Vision. 
PHRASE,  V.  Dictum. 
PHRASB,  V.  Sentence. 
PHRASEOLOGY,  V.  Dictionm 
PHRBN8Y,  V.  Madness. 
TO  PICK,  V  To  clwose^ 
PICTURE,  V.  Likeness. 
PICTURE,  V    Painting. 

PICTURE,     PRINT,    ENGRAVING. 

PICTURE  (v.  Painting)  is  any 
likeness  taken  bv  thehind  of  the  artist: 
the  PRIN  r  is 'the  copy  of  the  poinC- 
tng  in  a  printed  «UiXA\  ixA  ^  Vi^* 


•ISO. 


PILLAR, 


PITEOUS. 


GILAVING  is  that  which  is  produced 
by  ail  engraver :  every  engraving  is 
9  print ;  but  every  priiU  is  not  an 
engraving;  for  the  picture  may  be 
printed  otT  from  sumeihiDg  beside  an 
engraving f  as  in  the  cose  of  wood 
cuts.  The  picture  is  sometimes  taken 
for  any  representation  of  a  likeuess 
withctut  rej;ard  to  the  mode  by  which 
It  is  fnnneii :  in  this  case  it  is  employ- 
ed mostly  for  the  representations  of 
the  common  kind  that  are  found  in 
books;  hut  the  print  and  engraving 
are  said  of  the  hig^her  specimens  of  the 
art.  On  certam  occasions  the  word 
engraving  is  most  appropriatei  as  to 
take  an  engraving  ot  a  particular  ob- 
ject; on  other  occasions  tne  word  prin/f 
as  a  handsome  print  or  a  \wrgc  print, 

Ttv  plcturtM  pUcM  fbr  onaaent  ud  ue^ 
The  twelve  good  rnla,  the  lojml  gaoae  of  gooee. 

OOUMHin. 

Tim,  vtth  rarprii«  and  pleuare  scaring, 
RaA  to  the  glaM,  and  then  comparing 
Hh  own  •Wfwt  figure  with  the  print, 
Dbtli^UiM  every  fieatnre  in  It.  Swivr. 

SInee  the  public  han  of  late  hegna  to  exprm 
a  rHI*h  for  engrmvimgt^  dnwinga,  eopjinp, 
and  for  the  original  paiotingB  of  the  chief  lulfain 
•chool,  I  donbt  not  that  in  very  few  jran  we 
rfiall  aake  an  equal  progvcn  In  tMt  other  wi* 
caoe.  Eael  or  Buiwnmttr, 

TO  piERCK,  V.  To  penetrate. 
TO  PILE,  V.  To  heap. 
PILLAGE,  V,  Rapine. 

PILLAR,    COLUMN. 

PILL  All,  in  French  pilier,  in  all 
probabilit;)^  comes  from  pile,  signify- 
ing any  thing  piled  up  in  an  artificial 
manner.     COLUMN,    in  Latin  co- 
lumnar from  columcn  a  prop  or  sup- 
port.   In  their  original  meaning,  there- 
fore, it  is  obvious  that  these  words 
differ   essentially,    althoui;h  in    their 
present  use  they  refer  to  the  same 
object.     The  pillar  irostly  serves  as  a 
column  or  support,  and  the  column  is 
always   a  pillar;    but  sometimes  a 
pillar  does  not  serve  as  a  prop,  and 
then  it  is  called  by  its  own  name ; 
but  when  it  supplies  the  place  of  a 
prop,  then  it  is  more  properly  deno- 
jninnied  a  column.    Hence  the  monu- 
ment is  a  pt//«r,  and  nftt  a  column  : 
but  the  pillart  on  which  the  roofs  of 
churches  are  made  to  rest,  may  with 
inoro  propriety   be   termed   columns^ 
Pi/(ur\&moteuc)CYiient,ly  employed  in  a 


Aat  case  it  always  implies  a  prop. 
Government  is  the  pUUr  on  whicb  idl 
sociaJ  order  rests. 

Withdnv  teUgioa,  and  jw  rittherilfbftf. 
I»n  of  nonRtj.  ^^ 

WbaleVr  aibiM 

The  prInrHy  dome,  the  coImwm,  and  ik-  ink. 
The  hienlhleff  nublea,  aW  the  mlpivM  pU, 
B«*;oMl  the  proud  pooHeeoiS  nanew  dais. 
Ulituwfair 


TO  PINCH,  V.  To  press. 

TO  PINB,  V.  To  fieg. 

PIOUS,  V.  Holy. 
PIQUE,  V.  Malice. 

PITBOUS,    DOLEFUL,   WOEFUL, 
RUBFUL. 

PITEOUS  signifies  moving  ^(s. 

DOLEFUL,  or  full  of  Ai/e,inl^n 
dolor  pain,  signifies  indicative  of  mud 
pain. 

WOEFUL  or  full  of  woe,  sigmfici 
hkewise  indicative  of  voe,  whidAoa 
the  German  wek  implies  pain. 

RUEFUL  or  full  of  rw^  fiwa  tlie 
German  reuen  to  repent,  signiiies  ia- 
dicative  of  mA^h  sonxm. 

llie  close  alliance  in  sense  of  these 
words  one  to  another  is  obrioos  ftoo 
the  above  explanation ;  piUtm  is  ap- 

Cicable  to  one*s  external  expreiMoaof 
)dily  or  mental  pain ;  a  d&ld  inakft 
piteous  lamentations  when  it  softts 
fbr  hunger,  or  has  lost  its  way;  ^ 
Jul  applies  to    those    sounds  whicfc 
convey  the  idea  of  pain  ;  there  is  soom^ 
thing  dt^ul  in  the    toUiog  of  tb 
funeral  bell,  or  in  the  sound  of  liie 
muffled  dram :  woeful  applies  to  tbe 
circumstances  and  situations  of  laeo ; 
a  scene  is  woeful  in  which  we  witness 
a  large  family  of  youne  children  sitf- 
lenng  under  the  complicated  hocm 
of  sickness  and  want ;  rueful  sppliii 
to  the  outward  indications  of  inwrf 
sorrow  depicted  in  the  looks  or  cvao- 
tennnce.    The  term  is  commoolr  ap- 
plied to  the  sorrows  which  sprirgfiw 
a  gloomy  or  distorted  imaginadon,  vA 
has  thorefbre  acquired  a  somewhar  lu- 
dicrous acceptation ;  hence  we  ftud  is 
Duo  Quixote,  the  knight  of  the  m^d 
oountouance  introduced. 
■"•"^  P«V.  bet,  aad  twim  •  dH^vj, 

DaMMM. 

MfStf  liMJ^  %W9^fiUiU9wmH9fmt. 


HTIABLE. 

Wtth  poii<l«roat  dnlt 
ilMt  (be  unroattln  be«p«  tht^  path 
rtSbi««Bt  la  >aln  and  pUerui  bray, 
n  qalveriDg  on  th*  CManpiin'd  plain. 

rM,  oftanMBtatlMi  lood, 
aruefiUtiamm,  Miuwfc 

TEODs,  V.  Pitiable. 

LK,   PITBOU8,    PITIFUL. 

three  epithets  drawn   from 
B  word  have  shades  of  dif- 
n  sense  and  appplication. 
iBLE   signifies  deserving  of 
[TEOUS,  movinpr  pU^ ;  PI- 

full  of  that  which  awakens 
condition  is  pitiable  which  is 
ssingas  to  call  forth /?ify;  aery 
i  which  indicates  such  distress 
ccite  piti^ ;  a  conduct  is  pit'tful 
aarks  a  character  entitled  to 

first  of  these  terras  is  taken 
best  sense  of  the  term  pi/y  ; 
;  two  in  its  unfavorable  sense : 

pitiable  in  a  person  is  inde- 
;  of  any  thing  in  himself  j 
tances  have  rendered  him  pitl- 
rhat  is  piteous  and  pUij'ul  in  a 
ises  from  the  helplessness  and 
ity  or  wol•thle^sness  of  his  cha- 

the  former  respects  that  which 
k;  the  latter  tliat  which  is 
tssin  him:  when  a  poor  crea- 
ikes  piteous  moans,  it  indicates 
apacity  to  lielp  himself  as  he 
a  do  out  of  his  troubles  ;  when 
of  rank  has  recourse  to  pitiful 

0  gain  his  ends,  he  betrays  the 
meanuess  of  his  soul. 

MB  liD|MMi«ible  that  a  nan  may  bt  io«k4 
lout  criiDioaU  ill  intentlna,  or  pUiaUt 
r,  fthall  prirfer  a  miaed  govenuneot  to 
Ibe  extremes?  Bu«u. 

1  Tiev,  calllDf  to  mtiul  vHh  beed 
)ur  eeiilence,  that  iby  sewl  •hall  brwfaB 
«iiC*k  head  ;  ptUouB  amrtuU,  uokw 
it,  whoa  1  oonjectare,  our  K^and  fbe^ 

MU.TO«. 

I  wrote  a  pitiful  ktter  to  %\u%  Jaaica  I. 
before  hb  death.  UowKk 

PITIFUL,  V.  Pitiable. 
PITIFUL,  V.  Mean. 

PITY,    COMPASSION. 

T  is  in  all  probability  contracted 

nety. 

MFASSION,  io  Latin  cmpap- 


PITY. 


W! 


fioy  fh>m  com  and  patioTf  signifies  tp 
suffer  in  conjunction  with  another. 

The  pain  which  one  feels  at  the  di^ 
tresses  of  another  is  the  idea  that  is 
common  to  the  signification  of  both 
these  terms,  but  they  differ  in  the  ob« 
ject  that  causes  the  distress :  the  fi)iw 
mer   14    excited    principally    by  the 
weakness  or  degraded  a)oditioo  of  the 
f ubject ;  tha  latter  by  his  uocontjroU- 
able  and  inevitable  misfortunes.    We 
pitif  a  man  of  a  weak  understanding 
who  exposes  his  weakness:  we  eom^ 
patiiotyile  the  man  who  is  reduced  to 
a  state  of  beggary  and  want.    Fit^  i» 
kindly  extended  by  those  in  higher 
condition  to  such  as  are'humble  ia 
their  outward  circumstances ;  the  poor 
are  at  all   times  deserving  of  pity 
when  their  poverty  is  not  the  positive 
fruit  of  vice:  compatsion  is  a  sentii- 
meut  which  extendi  to  persons  in  aU 
conditions  i  the  g^od  Samaritan  had 
eompauion  on  the^raveller  who  feU  * 
am^^  thieves.    Tuy,  though  a  ten^ 
der  sentiment,  is  so  closely  allied  to 
contempt,  that  an  ingenuous  mind  is 
always  loath  to  he  the  subject  of  it, 
since  it  can  never  be  awakened  but 
by  some  circumstance  of  inferiority ; 
it  hurts  the  honest  pride  of  a  man  to 
reflect  that  he  can  excite  no  interest 
but  by  provoking  a  comparison  to  his 
own  disadvantage :  on  the  other  liaud, 
such  is  the  general  infirmity  of  our 
natures,  and  such  our  exposure  to  the 
casualties  of  human  life,   that  com- 
pauioH  is  a  pure  and  delightful  sen- 
timent, that  IS  reciprocally  bestowed 
and  acknowledged  by  all  with  equal 
satisfaction. 

Othen  rxlendad  aaked  oa  Ibe  floor, 
BallM  tiem  buMaa  pitg  hen  the>  li^ 
And  know  bo  aad  of  mb^iy  till  ibry  did 

Poau-Bi^ 
Hh  fbie  t9mpaiti»n  In  the  victor  bred; 
Stem  at  he  was,  be  yet  rever'd  the  dead.     I*op«. 

PITY,    MERCY. 

The  feelings  one  indulges^  and  tlie 
conduct  one  adopts,  towards  (tthers 
who  suffer  for  their  denieritb  is  the 
common  idea  which  renders  these 
terms  synonymous;  but  Pl'IY  lays 
hold  of  those  circumstances  \^  \\\vh  do 
not  affect  the  moral  churarter,  or 
which  diminish  the  culpability  (iitjieiu- 
dividual :  M£H(;Y  lavb  hc»id  of  tlioae 
external   circuiuhtauce»   which    may 
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diminish  punishment.  PUy  is  often  a 
sentiment  anaccompanied  with  action ; 
mrrcy  is  often  a  mode  of  action  unac- 
companied with  sentiment :  we  ha?6 
or  take  pity  upon  a  person,  bat  we 
show  merty  to  a  person.  PUy  is  be- 
stowed by  men  in  their  domestic  and 
private  capacity ;  mercy  is  shown  in 
thq  exercise  of  power :  a  master  has 
pity  upon  his  offending  servant  br 
passing  over  his  offiencesy  and  afford- 
ing him  the  opportunity  of  amend- 
ment ;  the  magistrate  shows  mercy  to 
a  criminal  by  ubridging  his  punish- 
nent.  Pity  lies  in  the  breast  of  an 
individual,  and  may  be  bestowed  at 
his  (lisTretion  :  mercy  is  restricted  by 
the  ruleb  of  civil  society ;  it  must  not 
interfere  with  the  administration  of 
justice.  Young  nflfunders  call  for  great 
pify,  as  their  offences  are  often  the 
fruit  of  inexperience  and  bad  example, 
rather  than  of  depravity  :  mercy  is 
an  imperative  duty  in  those  who  have 
the  power  of  inflicting  punishment, 
particularly  in  cases  where  hfe  and 
death  are  concerned. 

Pity  and  mercy  are  likewise  ap- 
plied to  the  brute  creation  with  a 
similar  distinction :  pity  shows  itself 
in  relieving  real  misery,  and  in  lidit- 
ening  burdens ;  mercy  is  displayed  in 
thf  measure  of  pain  which  one  inflicts. 
One  taVcs  pi fy  on  a  poor  ass  to  whom 
one  preb  fodder  to  relieve  hunger ; 
one  shows  it  mercy  by  abstaining  to 
lay  heavy  stripes  upon  its  back. 

These  terms  are  moreover  applicable 
to  the  Deity,  in  regard  to  his  creatures, 
particularly  man.  Ood  take^  pity  on 
us  a!s  er.tire  dependants  upon  him  :  he 
eiteuds  his  mtrcy  towards  us  as  of- 
fenders against  him :  he  shows  his /lify 
by  relieving  our  wants  ;  he  shows  his 
mercy  by  forgiving  our  sins. 
I  fitji  from  1113  »(>ul  anbappj  mai, 
Compeird  bj  wmiit  to  prohlltaCe  thdr  pen. 

ROVCOHHOM. 

Cowards  ire  cnel,  bot  tbf  bnve 

Iiove  Mercy,  and  delight  to  utp.  Gat. 

PLACE,  t\  Office. 

PLACE,    SITUATION,    STATION, 
POSITION,    POST. 
PLACE,  in  German  platZf  comes 
from  plntt  even  or  open. 

SITUA  riON,  in  Latin  Ji7us,  comes 
from  the  Hebrew  tat  to  put. 
STATION,  V.  CondUitm. 


POSITION,  in  Latio  jmoIw  or 
potitus^  conies  from  the  same  souroew 
iittu. 

Place  is  the  abstract  or  geoenl 
term  that  comprehends  the  idei  of 
any  given  space  that  may  be  ooco- 
pi^  :  the  station  is  the  d/sc«  ahne 
one  stands  or  is  fixed ;  toe  fi^Htisa 
and  the  votiium  respect  the  oi^  as 
well  as  the  place,  that  is,  thej  signify 
how  the  object  is  pat,  as  well  is  wboe 
it  is  put.  A  place  or  a  tfatioa  may 
be  either  vacant  or  othennae;  a  »- 
tuaiion  and  a  potiiitm  neoesiinlj  sup- 
pose some  occupied  place.  A  pUtt 
IS  either  assigned  or  not  aisigped, 
known  or  unknown,  real  or  soppmed : 
a  ttaiion  is  a  specifically  assipied 
place.  We  choose  a  place  accmdiif 
to  our  convenience,  and  we  leave  it 
again  at  pleasure ;  but  we  tike  ip 
oor  ttatUm,  and  bold  it  for  a  gifci 
period.  One  inquires  for  a  piece 
which  is  known  only  by  name ;  the 
station  is  appointed  for  as,  and  is 
therefore  easily  found  out.  Travdien 
vrander  from  place  to  place ;  soldien 
have  always  some  eiatum* 

The  place  is  SMd  of  objects  aoioiiie 
or  inanimate ;    the    tiaiim  onlj  of 
animate  objects ;    the  siiuatwa  and 
position  only  of  inanimate  :  a  person 
choses  a  place ;  a  thing  occupies  a 
plaeCyOT  has  a  place  set  apart  h>r  it: 
a  station  or  stated  place  must  mlwafs 
he  assigned  to  each  person  who  hu 
to  act  in  concert  with  others;  a  fitos- 
tion  or  position  is  chosen  for  a  tfaiif 
to  suit  the  convenience  of  an  inilin> 
dual :  the  former  is  said  of  things  as 
they  stand  with  regard  to  others ;  the 
latter  of  things   as  thev  stand  with 
regard  to  themselves.    'AesUmatimiJ 
a  house  comprehends  the  natore  of 
the  place,    whether   on    high  or  low 
ground ;  and  also  its  relation  to  odier 
objects,   that  is,  whether  higher  or 
lower,    nearer  or  more   distant:  the 
position  of  a  window  in  a   bouse  i? 
considered  as  to  whether  it  is  strai^i 
or  crooked  ;  the  position  of  a  book 
is  considered  as  to  whether  it  ktiods 
leaning  or  upright,  with  its  faee  or 
back  forward.     Situation  is  moreorcr 
said  of  things  that  come  there  of  them- 
selves ;  tlieposition  only  of  those  things 
which  have  been  put  there  at  vill. 
The  situation  of  some  tree  or  rock,  oa 
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ted  p2ace,  is  agreeable  to  bo 
K  to  be  looked  from.  The 
ion  of  a  letter  in  writing 
spoils  the  whole  perfbrm- 

UuaiiaHf  and  ttaiioHy  have 
ir  signification  in  respect  to 
1  society,  that  is,  either  to 
nstances  or  actions ;  POST 
ler  sense  when  applied  to 
^lace  is  as  indefinite  as 
nay  be  taken  fur  that  «hare 
personally  have  in  society 
rally,  as  when  every  one  is 
\  place  in  society  ;  or  par- 
r  a  specific  share  of^  its 
)  as  to  fill  a  place  under 
: :  situation  is  that  kind  of 
I  specifies  either  our  share 
ess,  but  with  a  higher  im- 
le  general  term  place,  or  a 
gains  and  losses,  as  the 
or  adverse  situation  of  a 
tat  ion  is  that  kind  of  place 
tes  a  share  in  its  relative 
^  power,  and  honour;  in 
I  every  man  holds  a  certain 
e  post  is  that  kind  of  place 
!  has  a  specific  share  in  the 
[)ciety  :  the  situation  com- 
lany  duties ;  but  the  post 
dperly  one  duty  only ;  the 
BjETuratively  employed  from 
r  particular  s|)ot  which  a 
id  to  occupy.  A  clerk  in 
loose  fiUs  a  place :  a  der- 
Is  a  situation  by  virtue  of 
be  is  iu  the  station  of  a 
ty  reason  of  his  education, 
his  situation  :  a  faithful 
1  always  consider  that  his 
;ood  is  to  be  done. 

harch  it  m  place  wbera  one  day^ 
be  allowed  to  Um  dlneuikmii  and 
Bankiad.  Bokkb. 

In  whlcb  I  am  at  nnkaovn  foall 
am  iKnorant  of  all  that  paaw*  in 
J  koit  me.  CowpsB. 

aj  fate  to  be  eogaiped  in  boilnm 
I,  bj  tbe  ttationt  in  which  I  have 

ilTTSKBUBT. 

In  tbe  profr(>ttlon  of  exbtenee 
iHtion  witb  respect  to  the  thinin 

Johnson. 

while  I  have  heaHh,  he  wanlfaie 
nypost. 


plmee  aocording  to  a  certain  rule ;  to 
ORDER  is  to  place  in  a  certain  order » 

Things  are  often  placed  from  the 
necessity  of  being  placed  in  some  way 
or  anotbier :  they  are  disposed  so  as  to 
appear  to  the  best  advantage. 

Books  are  placed  on  a  shelf  or  in  • 
cupboard  to  be  out  of  (he  way;  they 
are  disposed  on  a  shelf  according  to 
their  size ;  choirs  are  placed  in  different 
parts  of  a  room ;  pnnts  are  tastefully 
disposed  romid  a  room. 

Material  objects  only  are  placed : 
material  or  spiritual  olijects  are  dis^ 
posed :  spirituai  objects  only  are  or» 
dered,  sticks  are  placed  at  certaia 
distances  fbrpurposes  of  convenience ; 
papers  are  disposed  according  to  their 
contents. 

To  dispose  in  tbe  improper  sense  is 
a  more  partial  action  than  to  order : 
one  disposes  for  particular  occasions  ; 
one  orders  for  a  permanency  and  in 
complicated  matters:  the  thoughts 
may  be  disposed  to  seriousness  in  cer- 
tain cases;  the  thoughts  and  wills 
ought  to  be  ordered  aright  at  all  times. 
An  author  diipoees  his  work  agreeably 
to  the  nature  of  his  subject ;  a  trades* 
man  orders  his  business  so  as  to  do 
every  thing  in  good  time. 

If  I  bate  a  wish  that  la  prMnlacat  ab«vi  th« 
nStt  tt  b  to  ice  jd«  plaad  to  jronr  — *»ff*nrtfffn 
K.  SasMTonc 


E,   DISPOSE,    OHDBR. 

)£  is  to  assign  a  place  (v, 
thing :  to  DISPOSE  is  to 


And  last  the  itUfWi  bj  thfrnaeliu  tfi^asr. 
Which  la  a  hiaiBn  nra  the  prints  enclose. 

Dkvbbji. 

PLACB,   SPOT,   SITE. 

A  particular  or  given  space  is  the 
idea  common  to  these  terms ;  but  the 
former  is  ^eoerml  and  indefinite,  tlie 
latter  specific  PLACE  is  limited  to 
no  size  nor  quantity,  it  may  be  large : 
but  SPOT  implies  a  very  small  place, 
such  as  by  a  figure  of  speech  is  sup- 
posed to  be  no  larger  than  a  spot :  the 
terra  place  is  employed  upon  every 
occasion  ;  the  term  spot  is  confined  to 
very  particular  cases :  we  may  oftea 
know  the  place  in  a  general  way  where 
a  thing  is,  but  it  is  not  easy  afler  a  course 
of  ;jrears  to  find  out  the  exact  spot  on 
which  it  has  happened.  The  place 
where  our  Saviour  was  burieil  is  to  be 
seen  and  pointed  out,  but  not  tbe  very 
spot  where  he  lay. 

The  SITE  is  the  spot  on  which  any 
thing  stands  or  is  situated ;  it  is  mon 
commonly  applied  to  a  bailding  or  any 
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FLAY. 


place  marked  on  t  for  a  spaci  fio  [ 

a»  the  iUe  on  which  a  camp  had  boea 

foriued. 

OuM%  unlike  the  jilflce  Ami  «%niAih«jfMl! 

Mutoii 

II J  tVrtuB^  iMdato  innnm  tm}mm%\m^f 
iUd  iai  no  t^H  «f  all  the  world  ny  owa. 


TO   PLACB,   V.  To  put. 

PLACID  J  v.  Ca/m. 
PLAIN,  t;  Apparent. 
PLAIN,  V.  Even. 
PLAIN,  V.  Prank. 
PLAIN,  v.  Sincere. 
PLAN,  v.  Design. 
PLAUSIBLE,  !;•  Colorable. 

PLAY,   GAME,   SPORT, 

PLAY,  from  the  French  plmire  to 
please^  signifies  in  general  what  one 
does  to  please  one's  self. 

GAME,  in  Sason^ofnin^,  very  pro- 
hablj  comes  from  the  Greek  ymfuum  to 
marry,  which  is  the  season  for  games  ; 
the  word  y^f^i»'f  itself,  comes  from  ytum 
to  be  buoyant  or  boasting,  whence 
comes  our  word  gay. 

SPORT,  in  Get  man  ipaei  or  peeee, 
comes  from  the  Greek  w«iC«  to  jest. 

Picry  and  game  both  include  exer* 
tise,  corporeal  or  mental,  or  both; 
but  play  is  an  unsystematic,  game 
a  systematic,  exercise  :  children  play 
when  they  merely  run  after  each 
other,  but  this  is  no  game;  on  the 
other  hand,  when  they  eiercise  with 
the  ball  according  to  any  rule,  this  is  a 
game  ;  every  gaaie  therefore  is  a  plty^ 
but  every  plmf  is  not  a  game :  trund- 
ling a  hoop  is  a  play,  but  not  a  game  : 
cricket  is  both  a  play  and  a  game. 
One  person  may  have  his  play  by  hiio* 
self,  but  there  must  be  more  than  one 
to  have  a  game.  Play  is  adapted  to 
infiusts ;  games  to  those  who  are  more 
advanced.  Play  is  the  necessary  u»- 
bending  of  the  mind  to  give  a  free 
exercise  to  the  body:  game  is  tlie 
direction  of  the  mind  to  the  lighter 
objects  of  intellectual  pursuit.  An 
intemperate  love  of  play,  though  pre- 
judicial to  the  improvement  of  young 
people,  is  not  always  the  worst  indi- 
cation which  they  can  give;  it  is 
•often  couigieA  W\ih  c^ualiiies  of  a  bet- 
ter kmd  ;  wViea  gemit  %atft  Yosvas^ 


FLAT.: 

with  too  much  ardor,  paitioikriy  fbt 
the  purposea  of  gain,  thev  are  alto- 
gether pr^udimtuithe  undemanding 
and  mmoua  to  the  immUa. 

Sport  is  a  biMlil;^  exercise  counectcd 
with  the  pmsacotion  of  some  ol^ect; 
it  is  so  far,  therefore,  diatiactfinn 
either /i/oy  or  ^ama:  forp&grmsyba 
purely  corporeal;  game,  priadpaUy 
mtellectnal ;  but  sport  is  a  miiiore  of 
both.  The  game  compRheodi  the 
eaercise  of  an  art,  aaiJ  the  petteioa 
which  is  attained  in  that  art  ii  the 
end  or  source  <if  pleaaura;  the  iporl 
is  merely  the  prosecntioa  of  aq  db* 
ject  which  amy  be,  nod  mostly  is,  li* 
taioable  by  one's  pbjsieal  pnwen 
without  anyeserciaoof  ait:  tkegeme, 
therefore,  is  inteUoctoal  bath  in  dbe 
end  and  the  naeans  ;  the  epart  oolj  in 
the  eod.  Draughts^  liarkgawMW, 
cards,  and  the  like,  are  games;  hal 
hunting,  shouting,  racing,  bowhaj^ 
qooits,  &C.  are  termed  asore  prapii^ 
epoeis:  there  are,  howefvcr, 
diingt   which    mnj  be 


either  game  or  sgMrt  aocordia|a 
aas  more  or  leia  of  art  in  it.  WnH- 
Kog,  boiing,  chnriot-ndi^  ani  tki 
Uke,  were  carried  to  aocb  pafcuii 
hj  the  ancients  that  they  are  ahrayi 
dietinguiahed  by  the  name  at  games  i 
of  wmch  we  have  hiatorical  aocoMii 
under  the  difterent  dtlea  of  tki 
Olympic,  the  Pythian,  the  Nann 
and  the  Isthmian  ^(WNiea.  Sinnlar< 
aroBttf  when  pm^ited  by  the  raiu. 
in  England,  have  been  oomnanlyd»> 
iKMiinated  rural  iperfs.  Upea  da 
ground  feme  ia  oaed  abatnciadlj  As 
that  part  of  the  game  in  whick  d» 
whole  art  Has;  and  tperi  boasdfis 
the  end  of  the  ^ntrt  or  the  pkaisR 
produced  by  the  attainment  of  ^ 
end :  thus  we  say  that  tbe  gmt  a 
won  or  lost ;  to  be  clever  or  iaMfOt 
at  a  game;  to  have  moch  Mpsrt, 
to  enjoy  the  sport,  or  to  spoil  tbi 
sport. 

Pfagr  <•  aot  anlavM  wteniy  as  a 


iU 


War!  Ibat  tmt 
play. 

WkyooAatlcDwSwaa 
Whan  Iowa  wece  woat  ia 
play? 

PLAYER,   V.  Actor. 

TO  VULAS^  tk  To  apologizi. 


LEASURB. 


PLEASURE. 


isi 


,  V.  Defender. 
*,  V.  Agreable* 
r,  V,  Facetums. 
V.  Glad. 
9  V.  jigreable. 
s,  V.  Comfort. 

L£,  JOY,   DELIGRTy 
CHARM. 

RE,  from  the  Latin  placto 
r  give  content,  is  the 
I,  involving  in  itMlf  the 
1  of  the  other  terms. 

T,in  Lktin/lf/ici/f,  onmes 

to  allare,  siznifjing  the 
lures  the  roina. 
is  a  term  of  most  exten- 
embraces  one  grand  class 
ngs  or  sensations,  and  is 

nothing  bat  pain,  which 
e  second  class  or  division : 
light  are  but  modes  or 
s  of  pleasure^  differing  as 
e,  and  as  to  the  objects 

Pleasure^  in  its  peculiar 

is  smaller  in  degree  than 
'  delight y  but  in  its  univcr- 
tion  it  defines  no  degree  : 

indifferently  emnloywl  for 

as  well  as  the  lowest  de- 
;as  joy  anri  delight  cnn 
)loyed  to  express  a  posi- 

dcgrec.  Pirttmrc  is  pTT>- 
ny  or  every  object ;  eirery 
hich  we  are  surrounded 
IS  more  or  less  to  pnxluce 

have  pleuittre  either  from 
•  from  within :  pleasure 
ratification  of  our  senses, 
ercise  of  our  affections,  or 
le  of  our  understandings ; 
om  our  own  selves,  or  pleti^ 
others  :  but  joy  is  derived 
xercisc  of  the  affections  ; 

either  from  the  affectious 
^standing.  In  this  manner 
uish  the  pleasures  of  the 
I  pleasures,  or  intellectual 

the  joy  «)f  meeting  an  old 

the  delight  of  pursuing  a 
ject. 
fs  are  either  transitory  or 

they  may  arise  from  mo- 
rcumstances,  or  be  attached 

permanent  condition :   ail 


earthly  pteamte  is  in  its  nature  fleet* 
ing ;   and  heavenly  v/eait/re,  on  the 
contrary,  lasting.    Joy  is  in  its  nature 
commonly  short  of  duration,  it  springs 
from  particular  events ;  it  is  pleasure 
at  hipi  tide,  but  it  may  come  and  go  as 
suddenly  as  the  events  which  caused 
it :  one  s  joy  may  be  awakened  and 
damped  in  quick  succession ;  earthly 
joy$  are  peculiarly  of  this  nature,  and 
heavenly  joys  are  not  altogether  di« 
vested    of  tlui    characteristic;  thet^ 
are  supposed  to  spring'  out  of  parti« 
calar  occurrences,  when  the  spiritual 
and    holy    affections    are    peculiariy 
called  into  action.    Delight  is  not  so 
fleetin|r  as  foy,  bat  it  may  be  less  so 
than  simple  pleasure ;  delight  arises 
from  a  state  of  ontwanl  circumstances 
which  is  naturally  more  durable  than 
that  of  joy ;  but  it  is  a  state  seldomer 
attainable,  and  not  so  much  at  one's 
command   as  plennre:    this  last  is 
very  seldom  denied  in  some  form  or 
another  to  every  human  beini^  but 
those  only  are  sasceptible  of  delight 
who  have  aoqdired  a  certain  degree  of 
mental  refinMient;  vre  mast  have  a 
strong  capacity  for  enjovnient  before 
we  can  find  delight  in  the  pursuits  o€ 
literature,  or  the  cultivation  of  the 
arts.    P/eaturff  are  often  calm  and 
moderate ;  they  do  not  depend  upon 
a  man's  rank  or  condition ;  they  are 
within  the  reach  of  all,  more  or  less, 
and  more  or  less  at  one's  command  : 
j€ys  are    buoyant;    they  dilate  the 
heart  for  a  time,  but  they  most  and 
will  subside;  they  depend  likewise  on 
casualties  which  are  under  no  one's 
control :  delights  are  ardent  and  ex- 
cessive ;  they  are  within  the  reach  of 
a  few  only,  but  depend  lass  on  eiter- 
nal  circumstances  tnan  on  the  temper 
of  the  receiver. 

Pleasure  may  be  had  either  by  re* 
flection  on  the  past,  or  by  anticipa- 
tion of  the  future  ijoy  and  delight  can 
be  produced  only  by  the  present  ob- 
ject :  we  have  a  pleamre  m  thinking 
on  what  we  have  once  enjoyed,  or 
what  we  may  again   enjoy;    we  ex* 
perience  joy  on  the  receipt  of  parti- 
cularly good  news;  one  may  experience 
delight  from  a  musical  entertainment. 
Pleasure  and  delight  may  be  either 
individual  or  social ;  jcyis  rather  of  a 
social  nature :  we  feel  a  pleasure  in 
solitude  wbeb  locked  u^  didC^  m  Q>tt 
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PLENTIFUL. 


own  GODtemplatuins ;  we  eiperience  de^ 
light  ill  the  pn>9ecutioii  of  some  great 
md ;  we  feel  joy  in  the  presence  of 
those  whom  we  love,   when  we  see 
them  likewise  happy.    Fkaturen  are 
particularly    divided   into    selfish   or 
Denevolent;  jqyi   and    delights  flow 
commonly  from  that  which  immedi- 
tately  interest:*  oorselres,  but  very  fre- 
quently spring  from  the  higher  source 
of  interest  in  the  hapjpiness  of  others : 
tlie  pleentre  of  serving  a  friend,    or 
relieving  a  distressed  object,  have  al- 
ways been  esteemed  by  moralists  as 
tlie  purest  of  pleaiures  ;  we  arc  told 
that  in  heaven  there  is  more  joy  over 
one  sinner  that  repeuteth,  than  over 
the  ninety  and  nine  that  need  no  re- 
pentance ;  the  dtlight  which  a  parent 
leels  at  seeing  the  improvement  of  his 
child  is  one  of  those  enviable  sorts  of 
pUaturei  ^bich  all  may  desire  to  ex- 
perience, but  which  many  must  be 
contented  to  forego. 

Plettsure,  joy,  and  delight,  are 
likewise  employed  for  the  things  wbidi 
give  pleasure,  joy,  or  delight. 

CilAKM  (V.  Attraction)  is  used 
only  in  the  sense  of  what  charms,  or 
gives  a  high  degree  of  pleasure;  but 
not  a  degree  equal  to  that  o£jqy  or 
delight,  though  greater  than  of  ordi- 
nary pleasure:  pleasure  intoxicates; 
the  joys  of  heaven  are  objects  of  a 
Christian's  pursuit;  the  (^/^A<<  of  ma- 
trimony are  lasting  to  those  who  are 
susceptible  of  true  affection ;  the 
charms  of  rural  scenery  never  fail  of 
their  effect  whenever  they  offer  them- 
selves to  the  eye. 

That  etery  dajf  baa  It*  paint  uid  lonows  b 
VDlwnMl^  «ip<Tiniot^ ;  but  if  we  look  inpar^ 
Ctal:j  aboat  ot,  we  riiall  Sad  that  eveiy  da>  baa 
Ukewbe  XtMplemmtTea  aad  Uaiayv. 


Whiln  be  w1k>  virtae'f  radiant  coane  baa  ma, 
lleioead*  lika  a  wrraelj  atfUlar  tna ; 
Bip  thoaf  bu  triumpbant  bcaw'ta  abme  emplojt, 
MbA  bope  aocicipatn  bl8fataiv^y«.      Jkmtni. 

Before  tbe  daj  of  dcpartare  (ftoei  Ibeeottntrj) 
•  week  i*  alwajs  appropriated  for  tbe  paynent 
•Bd  irceptioB  of  eetvoionlal  viiitR ,  at  wblcb  ao- 
tbiaf;  caa  be  menCkKied  but  the  deli^htt  of  Lon- 

JOHMSOH. 


Wbea  tbot  eleatloll^l  eharmt  around  oonbine, 
Jbaddft  the  ■toresbottldtbaBkleH  pride  leploe  ? 

Oouwiunb 

PLEDGE,  V.  Deposit, 


PLKNIPOTBNTIART,    V.   Anh 

bassador. 

PLENiTUDBf  V.  Fulness. 
PLENTEOUS^  V.  PlentifuL 

PLENTtrULy  PLBNTBOUI, 
ABUNDANT,    COPIOUS,     AMPLX. 

PLENTIFUL  and  PLENTEOUS 
signify  the  presence  of  pleuly,  phsi' 
tude,  or  fulness. 

ABl/NDANT,  in  Latin  ekntto- 
tia,  from  abunch  to  overflow,  com- 
pounded of  the  intensive  ab  aud  uwda 
a  wave. 

COPIOUS,  in  Latin  copianu,  fioo 
copia,  or  can,  and  opes  a  stock,  liob- 
fies  having  a  store. 

AMPLE.  V,  Ample. 

Plentiful  and  plenteous  differ  v^j 
in  use:  the  former  being  most  «b- 
ployed  in  the  familiar;  the  kttcr  ia 
the  grave  stvle.    ^ 

Plenty  tils;  abundasue  dots  nan, 
U  leaves  a  ■npcrfluitj :  as  that,  bo«- 
ever,  which  fills  tudkes  as  much  u 
that  which  flows  over,  the  tena 
chcfidance  is  often  emplojed  pramiH 
cuouwljr  with  that  of  plenty;  we  en 
indifferently  saj  a  plentijul  banat, 
or  an  abundant  barvesu  Plady  u, 
however,  more  frequent  intheliienl 
sense  for  that  which  fills  the  bod t; 
abundance,  for  that  which  filb-  Jn 
mmd,  or  the  desire  of  the  mind :  s 
p/enfy  of  provisions  is  evenmorecm- 
mon  than  an  abundance;  a  pUtUy  of 
food  i  uplenty  of  coro»  wine,  and oi: 
but  an  abundance  of  words ;  an  skf* 
dance  of  riches;  an  abundana  d 
wit  or  humour.  In  certain  vean  fivl 
is  plentiful,  and  at  other  times  pa 
IS  plentiful;  in  all  cases  wehm 
^ndant  CAu^  for  giutitudeto  Ui 
Giver  of  all  good  things. 

Copious  and  ample  are  modes  eiditf 
of  plenty  or  abundance :  the  fixwr 
is  employed  in  regard  to  whatiiCDi* 
lected  or  brought  into  one  point;  di 
ample  is  employed  only  in  icgMd  » 
what  may  be  narrowed  or  esptaded; 
a  copious  stream  of  blood,  or  a  c^ 
flow  of  words,  equally  designaie  lb 
quantity  which  is  coUected  tiigjthffi 
as    an    ample    provision,   ao   ^ 
store,    an  ample    share,  marks  iW 
which  may  at  pleasore  he  itsamd 
Qc  diminished* 


PLtTNGE. 


POISON. 


Wt 


17  iBMNM  m  ofntrnu  with 

tff  mer  h  the  nnne  of  faetion.      Rowi« 

1  mU,  let  the  wMm  gwwrala 
whh  ipaira  ofrundmC,  IMng  lOoL 

Mnnrov. 
to  the  ihel?lBg  brink  a  c«sj9l(m«  flood 
Ir  and  placid.  Tiiomsoii. 

I  heneath  prlneval  tien,  that  cast 
npU  ihade  oVr  Nigvr^  yellow  stream, 
«  hage  elephant,  wisest  of  hratet. 

Thomson. 

PLIABLE,  V.  Flexible. 
PLIANT,  V.  Flexible, 
PLIGHT,  V,  Situation, 
?ixyT,  V,  Combination, 
ro  PLUCK,  V,  To  draw. 
PLC7NOBR,  V.  Rapine. 

TO  PLUNGE,  DIVE. 

JNGE  is  but  a  variation  of 
pull,  and  the  I^tin  pello  to 
►r  force  forward. 

^E  is  but  a  variation  of  dip^ 
is  under  various  forms  to  be 
n  the  northern  languages. 
plnngex  sometimes  in  order  to 
bot  one  may  plunge  without 
.  and  one  may  dive  without 
ng  :  to  plunge  is  to  dart  head- 
St  into  the  water ;  to  dive  is  to 
the  bottom  of  the  water,  or 
8  it :  it  is  a  good  practice  for 
}  to  plunge  into  the  water 
they  first  go  in,  although  it  is 
/iseable  for  them  to  dive ;  the 
frequently  dive  into  the  water 
t  ever  plunging.  Thus  far 
flfer  in  their  natural  sense;  but 
figurative  application  they  differ 
widely  :  to  plunge,  in  this  case, 
act  of  rashness  ;  to  dive  is  an 
design :  a  young  man  hurried 
y  his  passions  will  plunge  into 
Ktravi^nce  when  be  comes  into 
ion  of  his  estate ;  people  of 
ig  temper  seek  to  dive  into  the 
of  others. 

reneh  plunged  thenssrives  Into  the  cahi- 
tf  saftY,  to  ptevenC  iheanelves  fknn 
ito  a  British  constltatlon.  Beam. 


lid  seen  to  dire  ioto  their  heatts 
nhle  and  familiar  courtasj* 

SHAiurKABa. 

POINT,  V.  To  aim. 
POINT  OUT,  V,  To  show. 


*1t>  POI8S,  BALANCE. 

P0I9E,  in  French  peser^  probably 
comes  from  pet  a  foot,  on  which  the 
body  19  as  it  were  poised, 

BALANCE,  in  French  balancer. 
from  the  Latin  hUatu^  or  his  and 
lanx  a  pair  of  scales. 

The  idea  of  bringing  into  an  equi- 
librium  is  common  to  both  terms ; 
but  poise  is  a  particular,  and  6ik 
lance  a  more  general  term :  a  thing 
is  poised  as  respects  itself;  it  is  Uh 
lanced  as  respects  other  things  :  a 
person  poises  a  plain  stick  in  his  hand 
when  be  wants  it  to  lie  even ;  he  6a- 
lances  the  stick  if  it  has  a  particular 
weight  at  each  end :  a  penon  may 
poise  himself,  but  he  balances  others  : 
when  not  on  firm  ground,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  poise  one's  self;  when 
two  persons  are  situated  one  at  each 
end  of  a  beam,  they  may  halaiMe  one 
another. 


Some  evil,  lerribh>  and  nnl 

Must  sare  ensoe  to  pnUt  the  seale  aj(alisl 

This  Tan  itrofaslon  of  excced!h|(  pleaetiv. 


TMa,  01  Ok  veiy  moment  toc  me  die, 
Whaehayei  and  feaw  in  e^— 1  baUmct  Me. 

Dav 


POISON,    VENOM. 

POISON,  in  French  poimm^  comes 
from  the  Latin  po/ie  a  potion  or  drink. 

VENOM,  in  Frenoi  veniei,  Latin 
venenuMf  comes  probably  from  venm 
the  veins,  because  it  circulates  rapidly 
through  the  veins,  and  infects  the  blood 
in  a  deatily  manner. 

Foisan  is  a  general  term ;  in  its  ori- 
ginal meaning  it  signifies  any  potion 
which  acts  destructively  upon  the 
system :  venom  is  a  species  of  deadly 
or  malignant  poison :  a  poison  may  be 
either  slow  or  quick ;  a  venom  is  al- 
ways most  active  in  its  nature  :  a  poi- 
son mnst  be  administered  inwardly 
to  have  its  effect ;  a  venom  will  act 
by  an  external  application:  the 
juice  of  the  hellebore  is  a  poison ; 
the  tongue  of  the  adder  and  the  tooth 
of  the  viper  contain  venom :  many 
plants  are  unfit  to  be  eaten  on  aocoont 
of  the  piSisonvus  quality  which  is  in 
them ;  the  Indians  are  in  the  habits  of 
dippuig  the  tips  of  their  arrows  in  a 
venomous  juice,  which  renders  the 
slightest  wound  mortal. 

3  B 
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POLISHED. 


'POOR. 


The  moral  application  of  these 
terms  is  clearly  drawn  from  their  pro- 
per acceptation  :  the  poiwn  inust  be 
infused  or  injected  into  the  subject ; 
the  venom  acts  upon  him  externally  : 
bad  principles  are  justly  compared  to 
a  poison,  which  some  are  so  unhappy 
as  to  suck  in  with  their  mothers  radk; 
the  shads  of  envy  are  peculiarly  7Pe~ 
nomous  when  directed  against  tliose  in 
elevated  stations. 

Tlie  d«nril  cmn  cooTej  tbe  poison  of  hi«  luf^vt- 
tiom  quicher  than  the  agftation  of  tlMught  or 
Oe  strictnrei  of  fkncy.  Soirnr. 

As  tbe  venom  spread, 
Vti^bUkl  coBVQitiont  wrilhM  his  torturM  limbs. 

FKNTOlk 

POLITE,  V,  CiviL 
POLISHED,  V,  Polite. 

POLITE,  POLISHED,  REFINED. 

POLITE  (v.  Civil)  denotes  a  qua- 
lity ;  POLISHED,  a  state :  he  who 
is  polite  is  so  according  to  the  roles  of 
politeness  ;  he  who  is  polished  is  J90- 
lished  by  the  force  of  art :  a  polite 
man  is,  in  regard  to  his  behaviour,  a 
finished  gentleman  ;  but  a  rude  person 
may  be  more  or  less  polished^  or  freed 
irom  rudeness.  REFINED  rises  in 
sense,  both  in  regard  to  polite  and  po^ 
lished :  a  man  is  indebted  to  nature, 
rather  than  to  art,  for  his  refinement ; 
but  his  politeness,  or  his  polish,  arc  en- 
tirely the  fruit  of  education.  Polite- 
ness and  polish  do  not  extend  to  any 
thing  but  externals;  refinement  ap- 
plies as  much  to  the  mind  as  the 
lx)dy :  rules  of  conduct,  and  good 
society,  will  make  a  man  polite  ;  les- 
sons in  dancing  will  serve  to  give  a  po- 
lish ;  refined  manners  or  principles 
will  naturally  arise  out  oi refinement. 

As  /}o/i>A  extends  only  to  the  exte- 
rior, it  is  less  liable  to  excess  than  re- 
finement :  when  the  language,  the 
walk,  and  deportment  of  a  man  is 
polished,  he  is  divested  of  all  that  can 
make  him  offensive  in  social  inter- 
course ;  but  if  the  temper  of  a  man 
be  refined  beyond  a  certain  boundary, 
he  loses  the  nerve  of  character  which 
is  essential  for  maintaining  his  dignity 
against  the  rude  shocks  of  human  life. 

A  pedant  among  men  of  learaing  and  senM 
is  Uke  aa  Ipiorant  sert aot  glvlag  an  aceouot  of 
poUte  eoDTCfsalloa.  Stkbib. 

la  Hide  aacioni  the  d^peadaBoe  of  chUdna  M 


thHr  piRBtt  to  of 

Hliat  Is  hoBMrWt  tbehelgMaBd 
morality,  aad  the  aCoMst  r^mnmntwt 

wniiomi 

POLITE,  V.  Genteel. 
POLITIC,  V.  Political. 


POLITICAL,  POLITIC. 

POLITICAL  has  the  proper  mean- 
ing of  the  word  polity,  wnich,  from  the 
Greek  TrcX.TUi  and  -^i^n  a  dty,  signi- 
fies the  government  either  of  a  aty  or 
a  country. 

POLITIC,  like  thewi)rdpefiey,his 
the  improper  meaning  of  the  word 
polity,  namely,  that  of  clever  manage- 
ment, because  the  affairs  of  states  are 
sometimes  managed  with  coosidenble 
art  and  finesse :  hence  we  speak  of 
political  gorercment  as  opposed  to 
that  which  is  ecclesiastic ;  and  of  f^ 
litic  conduct  as  opposed  to  that  whi^ 
is  unwise  and  without  foresight:  in 
political  questions,  it  is  not  jM^itkfer 
mdividuals  to  set  tkemselves  op  ia  op* 
position  to  those  who  are  in  power; 
the  study  ofpoliticSf  as  a  scieooe,  msj 
make  a  man  a  clever  statesman;  bat 
it  may  not  always  enable  him  todisoen 
true  policy  in  his  private  concerns. 

Mnchiavel  laU  domi  tMi  fiii  ■  win  iil^. 
In  kh  political  tchme^  that  the  ekov  at  nUfm 
was  belpfnl  to  tbe  politician.  Sepxa. 

A  politic  caution,  a  g:uardnd  clfcaaipeettiii 
were  amons  tbe   raling  principle  of  oar  ktt- 

fatlien; 


TO  POLLUTE,  V.  To  conitsminatt. 
POMP,  V.  Magnificence. 
TO  PONDER,  V.  To  think, 
PONDEROUS,  V.  Heavy. 

POOR,  PAUPER. 

POOR  and  PAUPER  are  both 
derived  from  the  Latin  pauper,  mtiok 
eomes  firom  the  Greek  vai/f?;  smiH. 
Poor  is  the  term  of  ^;eneral  use ;  p^^ 
per  is  a  term  of  particular  use :  apw* 
per  is  a  poor  man  who  lives  oponaiM 
or  the  relief  of  the  parish  :  thefonser 
is,  therefore,  indefinite  in  its  meaiing; 
the  latter  conveys  a  reproachfiil  id«. 
The  word  poor  is  used  as  a  subscaotifc 
only  in  the  plural  number ;  pauper  is 
a  substantive  both  in  the  singular  lad 
plural :  the  poor  of  the  parish  ai«^  in 


POSITION. 


POSITIVE. 
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^jeneral,  h  heavy  burden  upon  the  in- 
habitants; there  are  some  persons 
vfho  are  not  ashamed  to  Jive  and  die 
as  paupert. 

POPULACE,  V.  People. 
PORT,  V.  Harbor, 

TO  PORTEND,   V,  To  OUgUr. 

•     PORTION,  V,  Deal. 
POSITION,  V.  Place. 

POSITION,  POSTURE. 

POSITION  (v.  Place)  is  here  used 

.«f  respects  persons,  and  in  this  sentse 

it  allied  to  PCJSTLHK,  which  is  a 

, species  of  posture^  that  ih,  an  artificial 

.or  a  set  poUure :  it'  a  person  stands 

tiptoe,  in  order  to  see  to  a  ^eatcr  dis- 

.taoce,  he  may  be  said  to  pur  hunself 

•into  that  position ;  but  if  a  dancer  do 

the  same,  as  a  part  of  his  pert'oniik 

.ance,  it  becomes  a  posture  :  so,  like- 

.wise,  when  one  leans  against  the  wall 

it  is  a  leaning  position  ;  but  when  one 

.theatrically  bends  his  body  backwurd 

or  for\\>inl,  it  is  a  posture :  one  may, 

in  the  same  manner,  sit  in  an  erect 

*f99Uion,  or  in  a  reclining  posture. 

Every  stf p,  in   the  pro^t  ntoD  of  exlnteace, 
^banprt  our  pott  lion  witb  mpect  to  the  tliioga 
M*  JoiiN«o:«. 


Milton  has  pretienti-d  this  vlalettt  spirit  (Mo- 
loch) as  the  flr«|  that  ris«v  in  that  aMembly  to 
^ve  his  •pinion  ui>oa  their  present  fNtffwre  of 

>MMnm  JiDlMSOM. 

POSITION,  r.  Tciiet. 
POSITIVE,  V.  Actual. 
POSITIVE,  V,  Confident. 
POSITIVE,  V.  Definite. 

POSITIVE,  ABSOLUTE, 

PEREMPrORY. 

.   POSITIVE,    in    Latin    potitivws, 
from  pono  to  put  or  place,  signifies 
.placed  or  fixed,  that  is,  fixed  or  csta- 
Itlished  in  the  mind. 

ABSOLUTE  {V.  Absolute)  bigni- 
f  es  uncontrolled  by  any  external  cir- 
cumstances. , 

PEREMPTORY,  in  Latin  psremp- 

'i0rhit,    from   perimo  to   take   away, 

signifies  removing  all  further  question. 

Positive  is   said  either  of  a  man*s 

conYictions  or  temper  of  mind,  or  ot 

'Ilia  proceedings;  absolute  is  said  of  bis 

mode  of  proceeding,  or  ha  rekitiye  cir 


comstances ;  peremptory  is  said  of  his 
proceeding.  Potitire,  as  respects  a 
inairs  conviction,  has  been  spoken  of 
under  the  article  of  ro;i/7(/^7}f  (v.  Coo- 
fident)\  in  the  latrer  sense  it  bears  the 
closest  analogy  to  absolute  or  peremp- 
tory :  a  positive  mode  of  speech 
depends  upon  a  positive  state  of  mind  ; 
an  absolute  mode  of  speech  depends 
upon  the  uncontrollable  authority  of 
the  speaker;  a  peremptory  mode  of 
speecii  depends  upon  the  disposition 
and  relative  circumstances  of  the 
speaker :  a  decision  is  positive ;  a 
com.raand  absolute  or  peremptory  i 
what  is  positive  excludes  all  ques- 
tion ;  what  is  absolute  bars  all  resist- 
ance; what  \s peremptory  removes  all 
hesitation :  a  positive  answer  can  be 
^iven  only  by  one  who  has  positive 
information  ;  an  absolute  decree  can 
issue  only  from  one  vested  with  a6«o- 
lute  authority  ;  a  peremptory  refusal 
can  be  given  only  by  one  who  has  the 
will  and  the  power  of  deciding  it 
without  any  controversy. 

As  adverbs,  positively,  absolutely^ 
and  peremptorily,  have  an  equally 
close  connexion  :  a  thing  is  said  not 
to  be  positively  known,  or  positively . 
determined  up<in,  or  positively  agreed 
to ;  it  is  said  not  to  be  absolutely  ne- 
cessnrV)  absolutely  true  or  false,  aft- 
solutely  rQ^mreA ',  it  is  not  to  he  pe- 
remptorily decided,  peremptorily  d^ 
dared,  peremptorily  refused. 

Positive  and  absolute  are  likewise 
applied  to  moral  objects  with  the 
same  distinction  as  before  :  the  posi- 
tive expresses  what  is  fixed  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  relative  that  may 
vary ;  the  absolute  is  tliAt  which  is 
independent  of  every  thing:  thus,  pled* 
eures  and  pains  are  positive ;  names  in 
logic  are  absolute ,  gases  iu  gramuiar 
are  absolute. 

The  iliminntinn  or  ceasing  of  paUi  does  not 
opente  liluf  po»Uir0  pleasaie.  Bvrkk. 

Those  parts  of  the  moral  wnrM  irhltfh  lra?e 
not  an  abiotute^  ina>  jet  have  a  relative  beautjr. 
In  r«sptct  uraomc  4)lber  pait*  couc«u(eil  irom  us, 

ADDIilOM. 

The  Iltfhlaniler  Kivea  to  every  qucKiiwa  aa 
answer  to  prnaipt  and  peremptory^  that  »cep- 
ticism  Is  dared  into  silence.  JoHHsoy. 

TO  POSSESS,  V.  To  have. 
TO  POSSESS,  V.  To  hold: 

POSSESSIONS,  V.  GWs*. 
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POS8IBLB. 


poaskBsaoR,  PROPBunraB^ 

OWNSR,  MASTER. 

The   possessor   has   the    full 

Sower,  if  not  the  ri^ht,  of  the  pr^ent 
isposal  over  the  ohject  of  possession ; 
the  PROPKTETOR  and  OWNER 
has  the  unlimited  right  of  transfer, 
but  not  always  the  power  of  immedi- 
ate disposal.  The  proprietor  and  the 
cmner  are  the  same  in  signification^ 
though  not  in  application:  the  first 
term  being  used  principally  in  regard 
to  matters  of  importance;  the  latter 
on  familiar  occasions :  the  proprietor 
of  an  estate  is  a  more  suitable  expVes- 
sion  than  the  owner  of  an  estate  :  the 
owner  of  a  book  is  more  becoming  than 
the  proprietor.  The  possessor  and  the 
Master  are  commonly  the  same 
person,  when  those  things  are  in  ques- 
tion which  are  subject  to  possession  ; 
but  the  terms  are  otherwise  so  diflfeK^ 
ent  in  their  original  meaning,  that  they 
can  scarcely  admit  of  comparison : 
the  possessor  of  a  house  is  naturally 
the  master  of  the  house  ;  and,  in  ge- 
neral, whatever  a  man  possesses,  that 
he  has  in  his  power,  and  is  conse- 
quently master  of;  but  we  may  have, 
legally,  the  right  of  possessing  a  thing, 
over  which  we  have  actually  no  power 
of  control :  in  this  case,  we  are  nomi- 
nally possessor,  but  virtually  not  mas- 
ter, A  minor,  or  insane  person,  may 
be  both  possessor  and  proprietor  of 
that  over  which  he  has  no  control ; 
a  man  is,  therefore,  on  the  other  hand, 
appropriately  denominated  master, 
not  possessor  of  his  actions. 

I  am  convinced  that  a  poetic  talont  is  a  blew- 
ing  to  Its  po§truor.  SKWiao* 

Death !  great  proprietor  of  all !  *TN  tbiae 
To  tread  out  empire  and  to  quench  ibe  ktanu 

Tovmi. 

One  eanie  of  the  lasufldencj  of  richea  (to 
prodace  happinetB)  U,  that  tbej  very  seldcMi 
oiake  their  owner  rich.  Jouiioh. 

Nomcht  is  aeen 
Bat  the  wild  berda  that  ouui  no  matterU  stall. 

TH0H3OH. 

POSSIBLE,  PRACTICABLE, 
PRACTICAL. 

POSSIBLE,  from  the  Latin  possum 
to  be  able,  signifies  properly  to  be 
able  to  be  done:  PRACliCABLE, 
from  practice  {v.  To  exercise),  signi- 
fies to  be  able  to  put  in  practice : 
hence  the  difii^teuee  \ft.VN^«Ok  ^^ouvhU 


aadjifaclic^iUa  is  the  same  as  Vatwm 
doioga  thing  at  ail,  or  doing  it  as  a  nilt. 
There  ace  man  v  things  peuibk  which 
cannot  hecwl\ea  praciicMe ;  hat  whit 
is  practicable  must,  in  its  natore,  be 
possible.    The  potti^le  dapsodi  solely 
on  the  power  of  the  agent;  thejvao- 
tieable  depends  on  circumstances:  a 
child  cannot  say  how  mocb  it  is  poh 
iible    for  htm   to  leani  aotii  be  has 
tried ;  schemes  have  sometimes  eveij 
thing  to  recommend  them  to  aotioe, 
but  that  which  i»  of  the  &ist  import* 
ancc,  namely^  their  praeiie^lkw, 

The  practicable  is  that  whinmiy 
or  can  be  practited;  the  PRACTI- 
CAL is  that  which  can  heprmdmi: 
the  former,  therefore,  applies  tetlaft 
which  men  devise  to  carry  ialo^rio- 
tice;  the  latter  to  that  which  xhtj 
have  to  practise  :  projectors  oof^  ts 
consider  what  is  praeticahie;  iKvines 
and  moralists  have  to  consider  what 
is  practical.  The  pradicebU  n  op- 
posed to  the  impracticahle  ;  the^rw^ 
tical  to  the  theoretical  or  specdadvt; 

How  can  we,    wichoat    anppoataf 
wider  tbe  comtaat  care  of  a 
five  aay  f»Mi<Me  acMwot   far  tkiS 
tkm  vbiflh  we  ted  la  amj  pievi  c^j 
tbe  deMba  and  Virths  of  Ite  iabaMlaaf? 


He  wbo  would  aim  at  j»ywcffc»ftfetUfp*Nlil 
tara  upon  allaylof  o«r  pakn,  rathar  tea  wumm* 
inf  oar  aonow.  Sons. 

JVecficMl  cuBiac  ahwa  ilatf  ii  ulial 
■aattera.  Sm» 

POST,  v.  Place. 
TO  POSTPONB9  v.  To  diky* 
POSTURE,  r.  Action. 
posTDRS,  V.  Position. 
POTENT,  V.  Powerful. 
POTENTATE,  V.  Princc. 

POVERTY,    INDIGBNCB,     WAVT, 
NEED. 

POVERTY  marks  the  conditios  ff 
being  poor. 

INDIGENCE,  in  LatiatW^attf, 
comes  from  indigeo,  and  the  Greek 
htfJL*.  to  awn/,  signifying^  in  the  ksae 
manner  as  the  word  WANT,  the  ah- 
stract  condition  of  watUissg.. 

NEED,  V,  NecesMiry. 

Foverty  is  a  general  state  of  kit- 
tune  opposed  to  that  of  riches;  is 
Hvhich  one  is  abridged  of  the  coari- 


POTERTY. 


POUK. 
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life  :  indigence  is  a  par- 
e  of  pavtrty,  which  rises 
such  a  degree,  as  to  ex- 
iccessaries  as  well  as  the 
!s;  ttranf  and  need  are  hoth 
Wy  that  refer  only  to  indi- 
rs  which  are  wanting  to 
i)verty  and  indigence  a)m- 
the  external  circumstances 
fe ;  but  wantf  when  taken 
notes  the  want  of  food  or 
i  is  opposed  to  abundance; 

taken  by  itself,  implies 
moiiev,  or  anv  other  useful 

they  are  both  more  com- 

I  in  connexion  with  the 
fi  is  wanted^  and  in  this 
re  to  the  two  former,  as 
to  the  species.  Foverti/ 
re  are  permanent  states; 
fd  are  temporary:  ptwerty 
ce  are  the  onler  ot  Provi- 
do  not  depend  upon  the 
and    are,    therefore,   not 

his  fault ;  want  and  need 
ronmionly  from  circum- 
one's  own  creation,  and 
ntly  to  one's  discredit, 
las  not  caused,  man  can- 
y  obviate ;  poverty  and 
annot,  therefore,  he  re- 
in's will :  but  want  and  need 
\y  removed  by  ihe  aid  of 
verty  is   that  which   one 

to  bear,  so  as  to  lessen 
indigence  is  a  calamity 
nmpa«ision  of  others  may 
jasure  alleviate,  if  they 
el y  obviate ;  want,  when 
ni  intemperance  or  cxtra- 
not  altn«ether  entitled  to 
>ut  need,  when  it  arises 
ies  that  are  independent 
Its,  will  always  Hud  friends. 
i>e  distribution  of  Pn)vi- 

has  made  the  rich  and 
mutually  dependent  up<m 
and  both  to  be  essential 
lessof  the  whole.  Among 
ons  of  indigent  persons, 
titled  to  more  charitable 
lan  those  who  in  addition 
ts  suffer  under  any  bodily 
The  old  proverb  says, 
e  makes  want,**  which  is 
(i    among    men    without 

II  wiser    by  experience. 
I  need/*  according  to  an* 


other  vulgar  proverb,  "  it  a  friend 
indeed,"  which,  like  all  proverbial 
saying,  con'^ains  a  striking  truth;  for 
nothing  can  be  more  acceptable  than 
the  Assistance  which  we  receive  frf>m  a 
friend  w  hen  we  stand  in  need  of  it. 

Tb^t  (he  porettjf  of  thp  Hlgblandfrv  in  gra* 
daalljr  dimltiMml  rannoc  Ik*  nk^iUnmA  aaiOQf 
the  «Dplti«BloK  CMteqiieiices  of  iDl^rcliM. 

JOHMMV. 

If  ire  c»a  Init  imiw  hla  abote  imdigene§^  a 
moderate  tbare  of  rood  rortnne  tad  merit  wfU 
be  BttfllrfeDt  to  open  bU  waj  to  wbatcvtf.  rite  He 
eau  wbh  bim  to  ohcafn. 

MblmotnN  LrmtM  ov  Ciefeae. 
fFant  if  a  bMl^r  aad  a  hatenil  rood, 
Beeiaae  Its  vlrtm  are  not  ondnitood, 
Yh  nan;  ibloft,  IrapuMlble  to  tlinafht. 
Have  been  bjr  netd  to  full  perTectioD  brooKbt. 

DaTmr. 

TO  POUND,  V.  To  break. 

TO  POUR,    SPILL,   SHED. 

POUR  is  probably  connected  with 
pote,  and  the  Latin  preposition  per 
through,  signifying  to  make  to  pass  as 
it  were  through  a  channel. 

SPILL  and  splash,  and  the  German 
ip'ulen  are  probabiy  onomatopefas. 

SflED  comes  from  the  German 
icheiden  to  separate,  signifying  to 
cast  from. 

We  pour  with  design  ;  we  npill  bjr 
accident :  we  pour  water  over  a  plant 
or  a  bed  ;  we  spill  it  on  the  ground. 
To  pour  is  an  act  of  convenience ;  to 
tpill  and  shed  are  acts  more  or  less 
hurtful;  the  former  is  to  cause  to  nm 
in  small  quantities ;  the  latter  in  lafge 
quantities:  we  pour  wine  out  of  a 
bottle  into  a  glass;  but  the  blood  of  a 
person  is  said  to  be  ipilt  or  shed  when 
his  life  is  violently  taken  away  :  what 
is  pound  is  commonly  no  part  of  the 
body  from  whence  it  is  poured ;  but 
what  is  shed  is  no  other  than  a  com- 
ponent part ;  hence  trees  are  said  to 
shtd  their  leaves,  animals  their  hair^ 
or  human  beings  to  shed  tears. 

Poe»7  Is  of  to  fabtle  a  vpirit,  that  In  tbt 
pouring  out  of  one  lattfiiage  Into  anotter,  II 
will  «^apomte.  DUBAS. 

O  rtTut'itlnn!  deftfrrfartban  lito, 

TboH  prH>fAu«  batam.  loielj  vweet  of  mdl^ 

WlioMi  cordial  drops  onee  tyUt  bj  lome  mh 

band. 
Not  all  tbe  owoerV  eare,  nor  tbe  repcotinc  toil 
or  the  rode  iplUer,  can  colleet,  BewWL 

Uerod  acted  the  part  of  a  irreat  nMnmer  fbr 
tbe  deoeaied  AilMabttlv,  sMUUng  atandaoee 
of  team. 


i^r 


POWE». 


POWER.  ^ 


POWER,  STRENGTH, 
AUTHORITY,    DOMINION. 

POWER,  in  French pcmroir,  comes 
from  the  Latin  possum  to  be  able ; 
STRENGTH  denotes  the  abstract 
quality  of  strong. 
AlitliORl  I Y,  V.  Influence, 
DOMINION,  V.  Empire, 
Potcer  is  the  generic  and  universal 
term,  comprehending  in  it  that  simple 
principle  of  nature  which  exists  in  all 
subjects.  Tower  is  either  physical  or 
mental,  public  or  private  ;  in  the  for- 
mer case  it  is  svnonvmous  with 
strenath,  in  the  latter  with  autkoriiy. 
Power  in  the  physical  sense  respects 
whatever  causes  motion  ;  strenfith  re- 
spects that  species  of  power  that  lies 
in  the  vital  and  nmscular  parts  of  the 
body.  Strength f  thererore,  is  inter- 
nal, 9nd  depends  upou  the  internal 
organization  of  the  frame ;  paver,  on 
the  external  circumstances.  A  man 
may  have  strength  to  move,  but  not 
the  pouer  if  he  be  bound  with  cords. 
Our  strength  is  proportioned  to  the 
health  of  the  boJy,  and  the  6rmness 
of  its  make;  our  power  may  be  in- 
creased by  the  help  of  instruments. 

Civil  power  includes  in  it  all  that 
which  enables  us  to  have  any  influ- 
ence or  coutn)l  over  the  actions,  per- 
sons, property,  &c.  of  others:  autho- 
rity is  conBned  to  that  species  of 
power  which  is  derived  from  some  le- 
gitimate source.  Power  exists  inde- 
pendently of  all  right ;  authority  is 
founded  only  on  right.  A  kmg  has 
often  the  power  to  be  cruel,  but  ho 
has  never  the  authority  to  be  so.  Sub- 
jects iiave  sometimes  the  power  of 
overturning  the  government,  but  they 
can  in  no  case  have  the  authority. 
Power  may  be  abused ;  authority  niuy 
be  exceeded.  A  sovereign  ahubt-s  his 
power,  who  exercises  it  tor  tlio  misery 
of  his  subjects ;  he  exceeds  his  uutho' 
rity,  if  he  deprive  them  of  that  unuli- 
ei\able  ri|!:ht,  the  liberty  of  conscience. 
Power  may  Ikj  M'ized  either  by 
fraud  or  fimv  ;  uulhorily  is  derived 
from  >8ome  present  law,  <»r  deleuuted 
ny  a  higher  y»€Wi cr.  Despoti^nt  ib  an 
assumed  power,  it  acknuwledt^ts  no 
law  but  trie  will  ot'  the  iiidividual ;  it 
is,  therefore,  exercised  hy  no  uutho- 
fiiyi  the  •Sovereign  holds  his  power 


by  the  law  of  God ;  for  CM  it  ^^ 
loaroe  of  di  ^nUkorit^,  which  is  ooA-  • 
mensurate  with  bisgoodne9a,bisjKi«er, 
and  his  wisdom  :  man,  therefiiiv,  eif 
ercises  the  Suprenw  atUhanty  over . 
man,  as  the  iniui»ter  of  God's  mUk» 
rity  ;  he  eaceeds  that  miUkenty  if  bt 
do  any  thing  contrary  to  God  s  vilL 
Subjects  have  a  delegated  maAhontg 
which  they  receive  ifoni  a  snpenor; 
if  they  act  for  themselves,  wicboot 
respect  to  the  will  of  that  rapeiior, 
they  eiert  a  power  withoet  mlisrify. 
la  this  manner  a  prime  miiurcr  icti 
by  the  authority  of  the  king  to  whom 
he  is  responsible.  A  minister  of  the 
gos|»el  performs  the  functions  by  tht 
authority  of  the  gospel,  as  it  is  i^ 
terpreted  and  administered  by  iht 
Church ;  but  when  he  acts  by  an  in- 
dividual or  particular  iuterpretatioi, 
it  is  a  self-assumed  powers  but  not 
authority.  Social  hemes,  in  order  to 
act  in  concert,  mutt  act  by  law«  nd 
the  subordination  of  ranks,  whether 
in  religion  or  politics;  and  he  «ke 
acts  solely  by  his  own  will,  in  oppsti- 
tion  to  the  general  consent  of  anp»> 
tent  judges,  exerts  a  pmeer,  but  is 
without  authority.  Hence  those  who 
othciate  in  Englaini  as  minister!  of 
the  gospel,  otherwise  than  aocordiQg 
to  the  form  ami  discipline  of  the 
Establislied  Church,  act  by  an  a»- 
sumed  power,  which,  titou^^h  not  pe- 
nishable  by  the  law:»  of  man,  most, 
like  other  sins,  be  answered  tor  at  the 
bar  of  God. 

It  hes  properly  with  the  Soprems 
power  to  grant  privileges,  ortakethna 
away;  but  the  same  may  be  dooeliv 
one  in  whom  the  authority  is  inve^. 
Authority  in  this  ^ense  is  applied  to 
the  (nlinary  concerns  of  life,  nheis 
the  line  of  distinction  is  always  drafFS, 
between  what  we  can  and' what «t 
ought  to  do.  1  here  is  power  when 
we  can  or  may  act ;  ther«;  is»  authority 
only  \K  here  we  ought  to  acL  loaM 
our  dealings  with  others,  it  is  dcco- 
sary  to  consider  in  every  thii,^  net 
what  we  have  the  pitwer  of  doing,  bit 
w  hat  we  h a ve  t  be  a  uthority  to  do.  la 
matters  of  inditl'erence,  and  in  ^\aX 
amoems  ourbelves  uuiy,  it  is  sufficicot 
to  have  the  power  to  act,  but  in  all 
important  matters  we  must  have  the 
authority  of  the  divine  law:  a 


POWERFUL. 


PRAISE. 
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the  power  to  read  or  leave  it 
It  he  cannot  dispone  of  his 
it  bout  authority.  In  what 
others,  we  must  act  by  their 

if  we  wish  to  act  con- 
ly ;  when  the  secrets  of 
.re  conBded  to  us,  we  have 
*  to  divulge  theni,  but  not 
nty^  unless  it  be  given  by 
intrusted  them, 
tors  are  invested  by  the  pa- 
ll authority  over  their  chil- 
d  parents  receive  their  au- 
)m  nature,  that  is,  the  law 
this  paternal  authority,  ac- 
i  the  Christian  system,  ex- 
^e  education,  but  not  t(»  the 
n  of  their  offspring.  The 
,  however,  claimed  and  ex- 
wer  over  the  lives  of  their 

By  my  superior  strength  I 
labled  to  exert  a  power  over 
I  as  to  control  his  action ; 
1  accord  he  gives  me  autho- 
pose  of  his  property  ;  so  in 

men  of  established  repu- 
classical  merit,  and  known 
are  quoted  as  authorities  in 
r  any  position, 
is  indefinite  as  to  degree ; 
lave  little  or  much  power  : 
IS  a  positive  degree  of  power. 
:h*6  power  may  be  limited 
s  circumstances ;  a  despot 
dominion  over  all  his  sub- 
I  and  low.  One  is  not  said 
Twer  over  any  object,  but  to 
ect  into  one's  power  :  on  the 
I,  we  get  a  dominion  over  an 
lus  some  men  have  a  domi- 
the  consciences  of  others. 

(halt  prove  vay  mf^bt,  and  curte  the 

I  a  riral  of  imperial  p»w*r.      Popk. 

riiiiic  from  ftrength  Im  alwaj4   in 

ire  piverned,  who  ar«  maajr;  hot 

ivioK  /rom  ffpioioo  i«  in  ihow  who 

are  few.  Tkhplr. 

ihcM  moNt  will,  percelrr,  design, 
»nru«MI>  in  a  iliflTn-nt  line, 
»tn  claim  Aominitn  oW  the  re«t, 

rnlinif  pawion  in  the  breast. 

Jehym. 

UL,    VOTBNT,     MIGHTY. 

-RFUL,  or  full  of  power,  is 
*iguml  meaning  of  POTEN  T ; 
[ITY  si^nities  having  mif^ht. 
is  applicable  to  strength  as 
>wer :  a  powerful  man  is  ont 


who  by  bis  size  and  make  can  easily 
overpower  another:  and  npowerfui  per* 
son  is  one  who  has  much  in  his  power  ; 
potent  is  used  only  in  this  latter  sense, 
in  which  it  expresses  a  luiver  extent 
of  power :  a  potent  monarch  is  much 
more  than  a;ioiit?er/*fi/  prince;  mighty 
expresses  a  still  higher  degree  of 
power ;  mifht  is  power  unlimited  by 
auy  consioeration  or  circumstance ; 
a  giant  is  called  mighty  in  the  physical 
sense,  and  genius  is  said  to  be  mighty 
which  takes  every  thing  within  its 
grasp;  the  Supreme  Being  is  entitled 
either  Omnipotent  or  Almighty  ;  but 
the  latter  term  seems  to  convey  the 
idea  of  boundless  extent  more  forcibly 
than  tlie  former. 

It  is  certatn  that  the  semet  are  more  jroive r/i<{ 
as  the  reason  Is  weaker.  Johmsok. 

Now,  flaminir  ap  the  heaveos,  the  pvtent  sae 
Bfdts  into  limpid  air  the  high  raised  clouds. 

Tnoxsov. 

He  who  Ihres  by  a  mtgkty  principle  wHhio, 
which  the  world  about  him  ndtlif  r  sees  nor  un- 
derstands, lie  onljr  ought  to  pas«  for  godly. 

SOVTS*  ' 

PRACTICABLB,   V.   PoSSlble. 

PRACTICAL,  V,  Possible. 

PRACTICE,  V.  Custom^, 

TO  PRACTISE,  v^  Tjo  exercisCt^ 

TO    PRAISR,    COMMEND, 
APPI.AUJ),    EXTOL. 

PRAISE  comes  from  the  Gernian 
preisen  to  value,  and  our  own  word 
price,  siguifying  to  give  a  value  to  a 
thing. 

COMMEND,  in  Latin  commendof 
compounded  of  com  and  mando,  sig* 
niBes  to  commit  to  the  good  opinion 
of  others. 

APPLAUD,  V.  Applause. 

EXTOL,  tn  Latin  extollo,  signifias 
to  lift  up  very  high. 

All  these  terms  denote  the  act  of 
expressing  approbation.  The  praise 
is  the  most  general  and  indefinite  ;  it 
may  rise  .to  a  high  degree,  but  it  ge« 
nerally  implies  a  lower  degree:  we 
praise  a  person  generally;  we  com- 
mend  liiin  particularly :  we  praise  him 
for  his  diligence,  sobriety^  and  the 
like ;  we  commend  him  for  his  per- 
formances, or  for  anj  particular  in- 
stance of  prudence  or  giH)d  aiuduct. 
To  applaud  is  an  'ardent  mode  of 
praising  f^t  applaud  a  ^ersoa  for 
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PRATER. 


fRATKK. 


buDoUenttsofipirit:  toeorto/itar*- 
▼erential  mode  of  ftramng ;  we  ejiol 
n  man  for  his  heroic  exploits.  Praue 
is  confined  to  no  station,  though  with 
most  propriety  bestowed  b^  superior! 
or  equals :  commendation  is  the  part 
of  a  superior;  a  patent  comincmdi  hit 
child  for  an  act  of  charity  :  ofplauu 
is  the  act  of  many  as  well  as  of  one ; 
theatrical  performances  are  the  fre- 
quent subjects  of  public  applauaes: 
egtol  is  the  act  of  mieriors,  who  de- 
clare thus  decidedly  their  sense  of  a 
person's  superiority. 

In  the  scale  of  signification  cobh 
mtnd  stands  the  lowest ,  and  extol  the 
highest ;  we  praise  in  stronger  termt 
than  we  commend :  to  applaud  is  to 
praiie  in  luud  terms ;  to  extol  is  to 
praue  in  strong  terms.  He  who  ex- 
pects praise  will  not  be  contented 
ivith  simple  commendation:  praise, 
when  sincere,  and  bestowed  by  one 
whom  we  esteem,  is  truly  gratifying : 
but  it  is  a  dangerous  gifb  for  the  re- 
ceiver ;  happy  that  man  who  has  no 
occasion  to  repeot  the  acceptance  of 
it.  Commendation  is  always  sincere, 
and  may  he  very  beneficial  by  giving 
encouragement :  applause  is  noisy ; 
it  is  the  sentiment  of  the  multitude, 
who  are  continually  changing. 

How  bappj  thou  we  ind. 
Who  k«ow  hj  arrit  to  eu|afr  aunklod, 
Prmtt'tt  bjreach  tongiie,  by  e?*rjr  heart  be1o«*d. 
FIbt  ikUm  pnctit*d,  aad  Cw  arti  faapuD? M. 

JUVM. 

MTben  ichool-bojw  writ*  irene,  It  maj  indettl 
Nfgnt  anrspectntion  oftoiDHhiDe;  better  here- 
after, but  de«ier>eii  not  to  be  comwunded  Tor  any 
real  flMTlC  of  their  own.  Cowpbb. 

Wkie,  ftom  V>tb  benebt*.  with  redoubled  MMiidt, 
Th*  mppUuue  of  lords  and  ooaiBBonen  abonnda. 

DaTDKS. 


The  MTvlle  toot  tbeir  oarcftal  Ca«ir  praif. 
Htm  tbejr  extol  i  they  wonhip  bim  aloae. 

Dryokm. 

pRAisB- WORTH  V,  t'.  Loudable. 

PRANK,  V.  Frolic. 

TO  PRATE,  V,  To  babble^ 

TO  PRATTLE,  V,  To  babble, 

PRAYER,     PETITION,     REQUEST, 
ENTRKATY,  SUIT. 

PRAYEK,  from  the  Latin  preco^ 
and  the  Greek  ractvyoux.  to  pray,  is  a 
seneral  term,  including  the  common 
idea  of  Bipi^VucaAitfiaXQ  ^onsift  ^enoa  for 


aajfiwortobegnmlad:  PnTTION, 
horn  peto  to  seek ;  REQUEST  (t. 
lb  m»k) ;  "ENTREATY  (v.  Te  beg) ; 
SUIT  from  sue,  in  Franch  uavre, 
Latin  seguor,  to  follow  after ;  denote 
different  modes  of  prayer,  ^uyiag  ia 
the  circumstancea  of  the  actiaa  mti 
the  object  acted  upon. 

Thepreycr  is  made  aoie  pn—anly 
to  the  Supreme  Being ;  the  petkiem 
is  made  more  generally  to  one's  6liow 
creatures;  we  may,  however,  pr^ 
our  fellow  creetores,  and  pditiom  ear 
Creator:  thepreytfr bmaatfDiefcry 
thing  which  is  ofthe  firsl  nspottaaoa 
to  us  as  living  beinn ;  tW  petitim  b 
made  for  that  whicn  may  satisiy  oar 
desires:  henoa  oar  arayeri  to  the 
Almighty  respect  all  oar  oican* 
stances  at  moral  and  mpoaiiUe 
agents;  oar peiitimu  vcspcct  the  lai- 
porary  drcumatancea  ot  ear  pmial 
existence. 

The  petUiom  and  rtpmti  are  alike 

made  to  our   feUow-ereataret ;  Wa 

the  former  it  a  public  act,  in  wkidi 

many  express  ibdr  wiabes  to  the  Sa- 

preme  Authority ;  ibe  latter  is  lai^ 

dividual  act  between  men  in  tbair  pii> 

vate  relationa :  the  people  petiiim  the 

king  or  the  pariiament ;  a  school  e£ 

boys  petitions  tbeir  master :  a  child 

makes  a  regtte$t  tp  its  panol ;  oos 

friend  makes    a    rtqueai  to  aaolkv. 

The  request  marks  an  equality,  kit 

the  entreaty  defines  uo  coadition ;  it 

diffeiv,  however,  from  the  fonatr  ia 

the  nature  of  the  object  and  the  nods 

of  preferring :   the  request  is  bat  a 

simple  expression ;  the  tnireaty  is  •^ 

gent :  the  request  may  be  osade  ia 

trivial  matters ;  the  entreaty  is  mado 

in  matters  that   deeply  interest  tks 

feeling:   we  make  tlie   regued  of  a 

friend  to  lend  a  book  ;  we  use  eitiy 

entreaty  in  order  to  divert  a  prisoa 

from  the  purpose  which  we  thiak  de* 

triiuental :  one  complies  with  a  ^^ 

guest;  one  yields  to   entreaties,   ll 

was  the  dying  request  of  Socxsxss, 

that  they  would  sacrifice  a  cock  to 

.£sculapius ;     Reiculas    was   deaf  tD 

every  entreaty   of  his   friends,  *!» 

wished  him  not  to  rerum  to  Cartksfa 

The  suit  is  a  higher  kind  of  pfSjf^t 

varying  both  in  the  nature  of  the  tah- 

ject,  and  the  character  of  the  agsat 

A  gentleman  pays  bis  suit  to  a  lady; 

a  courtier  makes  bis  not  to  the  piiiKi* 
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TOTtnm  Mm  wUh  Hby  loflMM, 
H«r  tUl  thy  pra^rt  are  graatad,  mA  hlai  frtc 

Otwat. 

8to  taket  ptiUitu,  and  db pemaea  lava, 
Haan  and  ddteraiiaeR  every  prl? ate  eauae. 

DiYMnr. 

Ttaa  ifelM  Ilfcmeaa ;  the  Tnqan  errw, 
Willi  eriea  and  clamoon,  his  rtqiuH  lenav. 

AfflPiflBeats,  eiifr«effo««  and  prcmiifee,  vera 
ewplnyed  la  erder  t«  woth  then  Clbe  foUoveia 
^  Coitn),  BoBKBTaaa. 

Seldom  or  nerer  fs  there  much  spolw,  vhea- 
«f«r  aaj  aoe  cornea  to  prefer  a  iwtt  to  another. 

South. 

PRECARIOUS,  V.  Doubtful. 
PRBCSDBNCE,  V.  Priority. 
PRBCBDENT,  V.  Example. 
PRBCEDiNOi  V.  Antecedent. 
PRBCBPT,  V.  Command. 
PRBCEPT,  V.  Doctrine. 
PRECBPT,  V.  Maxim. 
PRBCiNCTS,  V,  Border. 
PRECIOUS,  V.  Valuable. 
PRBciPiTANCY,  V.  Roskness. 
PRECISE,  V.  Accurate. 
PRBcisioN,  V.  Justness. 
TO  PRECLUDE,  V.  To  prevent. 
PRECURSOR,  V.  Forerunner. 

PREDICAMENT,    V.  SitUOtUm. 

TO  PREDICT,  V.  To  foreteU 
PREDOMINANT,  V.  Prevailing. 
PREEMINENCE,  V.  Priority. 
PREFACE,  V.  Prelude, 
TO  PREFER,  V.  To  choose. 
TO  PREFER,  V.  To  encourage. 

PREFERABLE,   V.  Eligible. 

PREFERENCE,  V.  Priority. 
PREJUDICE,  V.  Bias. 
PREJUDICE,  V.  Disadvantage. 

PRELIMINARY,    V.  PreviOUS. 

PRELUDE,    PREFACE. 

PRELUDE,  from  the  Latin  ludo 
to  pUy,  si8;niiies  the  game  that  pre- 
cedes ;  PREFACE,  from  the  Latin 
for  to  speak,  signifies  the  speech  that 
precedes.    The  idea  of  a  preparatory 


iDtrodoetioD  is  incladed  in  both  these 
terms,  but  the  former  consists  of  ac- 
tions ;  the  latter  of  words :  the  throw- 
ing of  stones  and  breaking  of  windows 
is  the  prelude  on  the  part  of  a  mob  to 
a  general  riot;  an  apology  for  one's 
ill-behaTiour  is  sometimes  the  preface 
to  soliciting  a  remission  of  punish- 
ment. The  prelude  is  mostly  prepa- 
ratory to  that  which  is  in  itself  actually 
bad :  the /)re/ci«e  is  mostly  preparatory 
to  something  supposed  to  be  object- 
ionable. Intemperance  in  liquor  it 
the  prelude  to  erery  other  extrava- 
gance; when  one  wishes  to  insure 
compliance  with  a  reauest  that  may 
possibly  be  unreasonable,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  pave  the  way  by  some  suitable 
preface. 

At  tbfs  thne  tbwe  wai  a  fnwnl  peace  all 
over  tbe  world,  which  was  a  proper  jrrr/iMfa  for 
Btberiog  {a  bla  comlnf  who  waa  the  priner  of 
peace.  Fubsabz. 

Aa  DO  delaj 
or  jrrf^Sws  krooUiV  throHlt  *><•  aial  of  risht. 

MntoiU 

PREMEDITATION,      V.      F6re^ 

thought. 

TO   PREMISE,   PRKSUMB* 

PREMISE,  from  pre  andmi/fo,  sig- 
nifies set  down  beforehand;  PRE- 
SUME, from  sumo  to  take,  signi6es  to 
take  before  hand.  Both  these  terms 
are  employed  in  regard  to  our  previous 
asseKions  or  admissions  of  any  circum- 
stance; the  tbrmer  is  used  for  what 
is  theoretical  or  belongs  to  opinions  s 
the  latter  is  used  for  what  is  practical 
or  belongs  to  facts  :  we  premiie  that 
the  existence  of  a  Deity  is  unquestion- 
able when  we  argue  respecting  his 
attributes;  we preii^me  that  a  person 
has  a  firm  belief  in  divine  revelation 
when  we  exhort  him  to  follow  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  Gospel.  No  argument 
can  be  pursued  until  we  have  premised 
those  points  upon  which  both  parties 
are  to  agree  :  we  must  be  careful  not 
to  presume  upon  more  than  what  wo 
are  fiilly  authorized  to  take  for  certain. 

Here  we  noiit  flnt  premiu  what  tt  ia  to  entec 
into  temptation.  Soirrm* 

In  the  lone  Iambic  metre,  it  doea  not  appear 
that  Ctiaoeer  ever  composed  at  all ;  for  I  prt* 
ramenoonecan  imagiBe  that  he  was  the  anchor 
of  Gamelyn.  Tvawunw 

TO   PREPARE,   V.   To  Jit. 

PREPARATORY^  V.  Premus. 
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PRESS. 


PRESSING; 


-    TO     FRBPONDEKATE,    V.     To 

overbalame. 

PRBPOSSESSION,  V.  BenL 

PREPOSSBSSION,   V.  BlOS. 

pREPosTsaous,  V,  Irrational. 
PREROGATIVE^  V.  Privilege, 

\    TO  PRESAGE,   V.  To  aUgUT. 

PRESAGEy  V.  Omen. 
TO  PRESCRIBE,  V.  To  appoint. 
.  TO  PRESCRIBE,  V.  To  dictate. 

PRESCRIPTION,    V.  UsOge. 
PRESENT,    V.  Gift. 

TO  PRESENT,  V.  To  give. 
TO  PRESENT,  V.  To  inlrodjux. 
TO  PRESERVE,  V.  To  keep. 
<to  PRESERVE,  V.  To  save. 

TO   PRESS,    SQUEEZE,    PINCH, 

GRIPE. 

'  PRESS,  in  Latin  pressus,  participle 
ofpremOf  which  probably  conies  from 
the  Greek  aa.i^f*a, 

SQUEEZE,  in  Saxon  jT^u/iKsa,  Latin 
quasw^  Hebrew  resbah  to  press  toge^ 

ther. 

PINCH  is  but  a  Tariatioo  from 
pincer,  pin,  spine. 

GRIPE,  irom  the  German  greifen, 
ugnifies  to  seize,  like  the  word  grapple 
6r  grasp,  the  Latin  rapio,  the  Greek 
-yft7rf>;(r  to  Bsh  or  catcl),  and  the  He* 
brew  gemph  to  catch. 

The  forcible  action  of  one  body  on 
another  is  included  in  all  these  terms. 
in  the  word  prea  this  is  the  only  idea ; 
the  rest  difft-r  in  the  circumstances. 
We  may  press  with  the  toot,  the  hand, 
the  whole  body,  or  any  particular 
limb ;  one  squtiezes  commonly  with 
the  hand  ;  one  pinches  either  with  the 
fingers  or  an  iubtrument  constructed  in 
a  similar  form  ;  one  gripes  with  t^eth, 
claws,  or  any  instrument  that  can  gain 
a  hold  of  the  object.  Inanimate  as 
well  as  animate  cjbjects;?res»  or  pinch  ; 
but  squeeze  and  gripe  are  more  pro- 
perly the  actions  ot  animate  objects; 
the  former  is  always  buid  of  persons, 
the  latter  of  animals  ;  stones  press 
that  on  which  they  rest  their  weight; 
a  dour  which  bhuts  of  itselt  mny pinch 


a  fncnd;  lobsters  aod  maDj  other 
shell  fish  gripe  whatever  cooks  withiii' 
their  claws. 

I^  the  fieuratiTe  appUcaticm  tbej 
have  a  similar  distinction;  mt  press  « 
person  by  importunity,  or  some  coer- 
cive measure  ;  an  extortioner  jfiicettt 
in  order  to  get  that  which  is  given 
with  reluctance  or  difficulty ;  a  miser 
pinches  himself  if  he  rontrscts  his 
subsistence ;  he  gripes  all  that  comes 
within  his  possession. 

All  th«w  women  (tbtf  thfartjvifesor  Orodn)' 
preued  bard  apoo  the  oM  king,  etdi  toticltlaf 
far  a  son  of  her  ov«. 


VeRtldiiii  receivlai;  lEieat  nam  frea  Bcavd  ta 
promote  bit  tMamt,  and  at  tibe  nae  tkm 
gmatcr  to  binder  H,  tquened  each  oftkna  te  tha 
vtiBort,  and  eerved  neitber.  Phskms. 

Better  dbpoe'd  to  cloCbe  <be  tatler*d  wiflttft^ 
Wbo  shrioki  beneath  the  blast,  to  feed  He  fear 
Pinek*d  with  aflBiottve  wane  Saacsrau, 

How  can  be  be  envied  Cdt  his  USkkj  «!•  ft 
cooMfoQi  that  a  very  abort  tine  wHI  (ffe  Urn  af 
Co  the  gripe  of  poveitj.  J  an  mm 

PRESSING,    URGENT,     IMPOaT0» 

KA.TR 

PRESSING  and  URGENT,  fiwi 
to  prf  st  and  ttrge^  are  applied  as  qm^ 
lifting   terms    either   to    persons  or 
things;  IMPORTUNATE  fitntiis 
verb  to   importune,  which    probeU? 
signifies  to  wish  to  gpt  into  port,  tp 
land  at  some  port,  is  applied  only  to 
persons.     In  regard  to  pressing,  it  is 
said  either  of  one's  demands,  one's  re- 
quests, or  one's  exhortations ;  wgeist 
is  said  of  one's    solicitations  or  en- 
treaties ;  importunate  is  said  of  oae'f 
begging  or  applying  for.  Tbepratu^ 
has  more  ot  violence  in  it ;  it  is  sup- 
ported by  force   and   authority;  itii 
employed   iu   matters  of  right;  ifce 
tirgent  makes  an  appeal  to  one's  M- 
ings  ;  it  is  more  persuasive,  and  bat- 
ployed  in  matters  of  BsiTour :  the  iafsf 
tunale  has  some  of  the  force,  batmu     i 
of  the  authority  or  obligation  of  tk 
pressing ;  it  is  eniplcy^in  matters  ff 
personal  grati6cation.     When  applied     j 
to  things,  pregging  is  'as  much  nan 
forcible  than  urgent,  as  in  the  foraer     I 
case ;  we  speak  of  a  pregsing  necessit?,      , 
an  urgent  case.     A  creditor  will  bi 
pressing  for  his  money  when  he  ksn 
to  lobe  it ;  one  friend  is  vrgemt  «itk 
aiK)ther  to  intercede   in  his   bebslf; 
beggars  are    commonly    tmportwuti 
with  the  hope  of  teasii^  others  oittrf 
their  money. 


^SUMPTIVE. 


PRETiSNCE. 


W 


bote  stml  kt  your  coooprn  h  wortkj 
B  to  me  ill  tbe  most  preaing  ternit 

Pops. 

was  vrgent,  and  by  lotlog  a  •iagie 
t  become  uoavolditble. 

RovKarsoiv. 

be  pot  off  from  tiuw  to  time,  yet 
.  of  M  iipportunate  a  untan>  at 
loDC  unaatisfled.  JoHXkON. 

SUMK,  V,  To  premise. 
IING,  r.  Presumptive, 
IPTION,  V,  Arrogance, 

TIVE,  PRESUMPTUOUS, 
PRKSUMING. 

MPTIVE  cdmcs  from  pre- 
the  sense  of  supposing!  or 
r  granted;  PRESUMP- 
Pkh^UMlXG  (r.  Arro- 
ine  tVoin  the  same  verb  in 
of  taking  upon  one's  self, 

0  one's  self  any  importance  : 
*  is  therefore  employed  in 
ent,  the  hitter  in  a  bad  ac- 

a  presumptive  heir  is  one 
or  expected  to  ^Je  heir; 
oe    evidence     is    evidence 

1  some  presumption  or  sup- 
so  likewise />7e.vu/;7p/ ire  rea- 
Lit  a  presumptuous  man,  a 
ous  thought,  a  presump- 
uviour,  all  indicate  an  un- 
I  presumption  in  one's  own 
Presumptuous   is   a   stmnger 

presuming,  because  it  has 
etinile  i\»e  ;  the  former  de- 
he  express  quality  of  pre- 
the  latter  the  inclination  : 
presumptuous  when  Ins  con- 
akes  of  the  nature  of  pre^ 

he  is  presumiuii  inasmuch 
vs  himself  disposed  to  pre- 
lire  we  speak  of  a  prexum- 
;uage,  not  a  presuming  lun- 

presuming  temper,  not  a 
/a(U£  temper.  In  like  manner 
says  it  is  presumptuous  in  a 
lo  any  thing,  this  expresses 
of  presumption  nmcli  more 
lau  to  say  it  is  presuming  u\ 
it.  It  would  hepresumptutms 
,  to  address  a  monarch  in  a 
i)f  familiarity  and  disrespect ; 
iming  in  a  common  perfton  to 
my  one  who  is  superior  in 
with  familiaritv   and  disre- 


Tlefe  it  no  fuUfiesCioa  for  govfrnacat  Vat 
virtue  and  whdoui,  actual  or  pre*umpHpe. 

BcssK. 

Sre  irliat  i»|cot  bjr  ihoae  premm^^unu  prfaf 
cipl'-a  irhicb  havt*  broorht  your  Indera  (of  tbe  ra* 
volutkMi)  to  dMpbe  all  their  predfCBHOW. 


Presuming  cihh  fiwee  with  sparhlfog  tjt% 
Already  he  devours  tbe  pnNDla*d  priae.  DavUBira 

PRESUMPTUOUS,  v»  PresuMp-,- 

live, 

PRETENCE,  PRETENSION,   /: 
PRETEXT,  EXCUSE. 

PRKT£NCK  comes  from  pretend, 
(r.  To  feign)  in  the  sense  of  setting 
fonh  any  thing  independent  of  oar- 
selves.  PREl'ENSION  comes  from 
the  same  verb  in  the  sense  of  setting 
forth  hny  thing  tliat  depends  upon  oar- 
selves.  Tbe  pretence  is  commonly  a 
misrepresentation ;  \}:\e pretension  is  fre- 
quently a  miscalculation :  the  pretence 
is  set  forth  to  conceal  what  is  bad  in 
one's  self;  the  pretension  is  set  forth 
to  display  wliat  is  good :  the  former 
betrays  one's  falsehood,  tbe  latter 
one's  conceit  or  seU-importance ;  the 
former  can  never  be  employed  in  s 
good  sense,  the  latter  may  sometimes 
be  empl(>yed  in  an  indifferent  sense : 
a  man  of  bad  character  may  make  a 
pretence  of  religion  by  adopting  an 
outward  profession ;  men  of  the  least 
merit  often  make  the  highest  pret€i^ 
sions. 

The  pretence  and  PRETEXT  alike 
consist  of  what  is  unreal ;  but  the 
frinner  is  not  so  great  a  violation  of 
truth  as  the  latter :  the  pretence  may 
consist  of  truth  and  falsehood  blemK- 
ed  ;  the  pretext  consists  altogether  of 
falsehood:  the  pretence  may  some- 
times serve  only  to  conceal  or  palliate 
a  fault;  the  pretext  serves  to  hide 
sometliing  seriously  culpable  or 
wicked:  a  child  may  make  indispo- 
sition a  prf^ence  for  idleness;  a  thief 
makes  his  acquaintance  with  the  ser* 
vauts  a  pretest  for  getting  admittance 
into  houses. 

The  pretence  and  EXCUSE  are 
both  set  forth  to  justify  one's  conduct 
in  the  eyes  of  others^  but  the  pre» 
tence  always  conceals  something  tiiore 
or  less  culpab  e,  and  by  a  greater  or 
less  violation  ot  truth  ;  the  excuse  maj 
sometimes  justity  that  which  is  justi- 
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FEEVAniNG. 


fiable,  wid  with  sfricc  regard  to  troth. 
To  obli|;;e  one's  t^elf  under  the  pretence 
of  obliging  another,  is  a  despicable 
trick;  lUness  is  an  allowable  ejcuk€ 
to  jostii J  uay  omisfiiou  in  busineM. 

OfM  bMl  warnM  bcr  to  bewarv 

Of  «troiUi«  f  Ads,  wliMw  uMul  tndc  it, 

UadfT  jprtttfticeof  ukifif:  air. 

To  pick  up  sublonary  lBdii>«.  Svtft. 

Badi  (liteto  hb  o«b  the  kMtt  preteiul^,    QkY. 

JaillC>inir  perfid>  a»d  murdt*r  for  poblick  fee- 
arflt.  pvibiick  bfiit^fit  would  roon  bt-come  Um 
prttetO,  tail  ^9*W9  (uid  mnrder  the  cod. 

BUBKK. 

The  lait  rffuf  e  of  a  gulllj  penon  b  to  take 
ihtlt^  a«der  vn  nretrfe.  Bootu. 

TO  paETBND,  V,  To  feign. 
TO  PRBTBND,  V.  To  affect. 
PRETENSION,  V*  Pretence. 

PRETENSION,    CLAIM. 

PRETENSION  (».  Pretence)  and 
CXAIM  (v.  To  auk  for)  both  signify 
an  astertion  of  rights,  hut  they  differ 
ia  the  nature  of  tlie  rights.  1  he  first 
refers  only  to  the  rights  which  are 
calculoted  as  such  by  an  uuhvidual ; 
tbe  latter  to  tluwe  which  exist  inde- 
pendent of  his  supposition :  tliere 
cannot  therefore  be  a  pretension  with- 
out one  to  pretend,  but  there  may  be 
a  cittim  without  any  immediate  c/ainr- 
Mit :  thus  we  &ay  a  person  rests  his 
pretettiion  to  the  crown  upon  the 
cround  of  being  descended  from  the 
fomier  king;  in  hereditary  monar- 
chies there  is  no  one  ^\m  has  any 
e(MM  to  the  crown  except  the  next 
heir  in  snciession.  Ihe  preten^m  is 
coniHioiily  built  upon  one's  personal 
merits;  the  cUum  rests  upon  the  laws 
of  civil  society  :  a  person  makes  hi^h 
prettttttonu  who  estimates  his  merits 
and  c<iii>equent  desertai  at  a  high  rate ; 
be  juOge^  ol  hi.sc/ffimtaccordiug  as  they 
mce  supported  liv  the  laws  of  hib  coun- 
try or  the  circumstances  of  the  case : 
iht prrtenttion  when  dcniied  can  never 
be  pro\f  d;  thec/ciifif,  when  proved, can 
always  be  enforced,  (hie  is  in  gen&* 
nil  willing  to  dispute  the  preUntitmt 
of.  men  whf»  make  themselves  judges 
in  their  own  cnu«e  ;  but  one  is  not 
unwjliint£  to  listen  to  any  c/aimf  w hich 
are  modestly  preferred.  1  h(»se  who 
make  a  pretention  to  the  greatest 
leanung  aie  oommooiy  men  of  shallow 


inlbnnation;  thoae  who  hata  Ae 
roost  substantial  claimM  to  the  grati- 
tude and  respect  of  mankind  are  ooai- 
monly  found  to  be  men  of  the  hmtMl 
pretemioHS. 


It  b  ofkn 
sH  their  jtretentUHM  tm 
tbej  do  liule  more  thmm  copj 

Thb  BfiM  Mr  mlsht«T  we 
Let  rrerj  wrvmnt  apeak  bis 

PRETEXT,  V.  PretetKg. 
PRETTY,  V.  Beautiful. 

PRBVAILINO,    PREVALEirr, 

RULING,    OVERRULING, 

PREDOMINANT. 

PREVAILING  and  PREVA. 
L£NT  both  come  from  the  Lrtia 
prevafeo  to  be  strong  abnre  othen. 

RULING,  OVERRUUNG,  «l 
PREDOMINANT,  from  ^Muavta 
ruUf  signify  ruling  or  beariag  pmm 
sway  than  others. 

Pretaitmg  expreases  the  actoal  ittil 
or  quality  of  a  particular  olject :  f^ 
xmtent  marks  the  ^alitj  ofpremUjfH 
it  a6FecT9  objects  in  general.  Thm  warn 
distinction  exists  between  ewfrsfi^ 
and  predominant,  A  person  fav  ■ 
prevaittng  sense  of  religion ;  niapom 
feeling  is  prevalent  in  a  country  er  ii 
a  a>mmonity.  Tbe  prevailing 
prejfent  is  in  favor  of  the  legitii 
rights  of  the  sovereign :  a  contrary 


c^ple  has  been  very  prevmttni  (brimii^ 
y ea  rs .  Frevailiffg  aixi  prevakwt  mot 
simply  the  existing  state  of  •operi^ 
rity  :  ruling  and  predamimani  exfMW 
this  »tate,  in  relation  lo  some  ollNr 
which  it  has  «npersefled  c»rrcdnoed  II 
a  state  of  interiorifj.  An  opinimii 
said  to  be  prevailing  as  respects  lli 
numl>erof  persons  by  whom  it  is  fomh 
tained  :  a  principle  is  said  to  be  taAf 
as  respects  the  superior  influence  wkick 
it  has  over  tbe  ctuidoct  of  men  man 
than  any  other.  Particular  disonJM 
are  preru/ent  at  certain  seasons  of  tki 
year,  when  they  afi'ect  the  genersfilf 
of  mankind :  a  particuhir  taste  «r 
fa.«>hion  is  predominant  which  sspe^ 
sedes  all  other  tastes  or  fEisbions.  U" 
cei^sive  drinkii.g  is  too  preview  • 
practice  in  Kngtand  :  virtue  is  certasily 
predominant  over  vice  in  this  cosntiyt 
if  it  be  in  any  country. 


PREVBNT. 


PREVENT. 


1r40 


Ite  cvflt  MtBnIlj  caam^uU  'mfm  u  pre* 
wpiUHf  tMBptatiw  V  iBtolmblai  Soon. 

•TOhitr'rT  tboa  tbalt  ordalD,  tboa  nMng  fam% 
Uaknova  ud  loddflB  be  the  dreadful  hoar. 

Rove. 

Vat  can  %  Baa  IndependeBtlj  vpon  the  orer- 
raiiiir  Intaenee  of  God%  bleatlof ,  care  and  call 
lilifiir  one  pen  V  richer.  Sovm. 

The  doctrine  of  not  owning  a  foref  pier  to  be  a 
kliff  «ae  held  and  tanf  bt  by  the  Fbartoen,  a 
pnfntinoMt  wet  of  th«  Jevs.  Pbimaoz. 

TO  PRBVAiL  UPON,  V.  To  per- 
suade. 

PABVAXKNT,  V.  Prevailing. 

TO  PREVARICATE,  V.  To  evodc. 

TO  PREVBNT,  V,  To  hinder. 

TO   PREVENT,    ANTICIPATE. 

To  PREVENT  is  literalW  to  come 
beforehand,   and   ANTICIPATE   to 
njce  beforehand:  the  former  U  em- 
■jki^ad  for  actual    occurrences;    the 
h^er  as  much  for  calculationi  as  for 
sections :   prevent  is  tlie  act  of  one 
bttDg  towards  another ;  antkipale  is 
tfas  act  of  a  being  either  towards  him- 
••If  or  another.    God  is  said  to  prf- 
9$tU  us,  if  he  interposes  with  his  grace 
tt^  divert  our  purposes  towards  that 
which  is  right ;  we  anticipate  the  hap- 
BUiees  which  we  are  to  enjoy  in  future ; 
wtt  atUicipate  what  a  person  is  going 
to  say  bv  saying  tiie  same  thing  before 
lum.    'f  he  term  prevent,  when  taken 
io  tlus  its  strict  and  literal  sense,  is 
employed  only  as  th«  act  of  the  Divine 
Being;  aniicipatey  on  the  contrary,  is 
taken   only   an    the    act    of  human 
beings   towards    each   other.    These 
words  may,  however,  be  farther  allied 
to  each  other,  wlicn  under  the  term  prt- 
veuiion  in  its  vulgar  acceptation  is  in- 
cluded the  idea  of  hindering  another 
in  his  proceedings;  in  which  case  to 
mfUicipaU  is  a  species  of  prevention ; 
tbat  is,  to  prevent  another  from  doing 
m  thing  by  doing  it  one's  self. 


I  do  think  it  moat  cowardly  and  vile, 
Imr  of  wb4t  might  fell,  so  to  pre90mi 
TU  tim«  of  lift*.  SHAKtfiaaB. 

Ho  tbat  hai  atttie^^aied  tbe  coBTcnaUoa  of  a 
mUt  vlU  wondar  to  what  prejudkt  he  own  hit 

RpOlatlon.  JOBMOM. 

TO   PREVENT,   OBVIATE,   PRE- 
CLUDE. 


here  as  in  the  former  oase  dw  Kpneiic 
term,  the  others  are  specific.  What  one 
preventM  does  not  happen  at  all :  what 
one  OBVIATES  ceases  to  happen  in 
future :  we  prevent  those  evils  which 
we  know  will  come  to  pass  if  not  ore- 
vented :  we  obvieie  those  evils  wnich 
we  have  already  felt.;  that  is,  we  pre^ 
vent  their  repetition.  Crimes  and 
calamities  are  prevented;  diffieultiet, 
objections,  inconveniences,  and. trou- 
bles, are  obviated,  Wlieo  crowds  ooi- 
lect  in  vast  numbers  in  any  small  spot, 
it  is  not  easy  to  prevent  mischief: 
wise  precautions  ma^  be  adopted  to 
obviate  the  inconvenience  which  ne- 
cessarily attends  a  great  crowd. 

FrevetU  and  obviate  are  the  acta  of 
eithercoDsciottsor  uncoosctona  agents: 
PRECLUDE  is  the  actof  uueonscioiu 
agents  only :  one  preventB  or  obviatee 
a  thin^  by  the  use  of  meaasy  or  ebe 
the  things  themselves  prevent  and  o^ 
viat€f  as  whea  we  say,  that  a  peieoa 
prevents  another  from  coming,  or  ill- 
ness  prevent*  him  from  coming;  a 
person  o^iaf er  a  ditficnUy  by  a  eontri- 
trivance,    a  certain  arranfemeat  or 
change  obviates  every  difiiailtyb    We 
intentionally  prevent  a  person  fvom 
doing  that  which  we  disapprove  of; 
his  circumstances  preclude  him  from 
enjoying  certain  privileges.     Prevent 
respects  that  which  is  either  good  or 
baa;  obviate  respects  that  which  is 
bad  always ;  preclude  respects  that 
which  is  good  or  desirable  :  ill  health 
prevents  a  person  from  pursuing  hb 
Dusiness;    employment    prevents    a 
young  person  from  falling  into  bad 
practices;  admonition  often  okviotet 
the  necessity  of  punishments;  went 
of  learning  or  of  a  regular  educatioa 
often  precludes  a  man  ftem  many  of 
the    political    advantages  which   he 
might  otherwise  enjoy. 

Ew*rj  diuaw  of  aRo  wo  maj  juvmmC, 

Like  tboce  of  ]foath,bj  being  dillBent.  Dmoav. 

The  imputation  of  follj^  if  It  b  trie,  matt  to 
•offered  witboot  hope;  bat  that  of  ImmonlMiy 
maj  be  obviated  bjr  remotlof  the  caav. 


Hai  aot  mas  aa  laberHaace  to  whieh  all  a^y 
retorn,  who  an>  aot  no  Cvoliah  aa  to  oontlnae  tha 
poimk  after  pleaaore  till  everj  hope  l«  pmhtded, 
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PREVIOUS. 


PtltDE. 


•  PREVIOUS,  PRBLIMINARV,  PRE- 
PARATORY,   INTRODUCTORY. 

PREVIOUS,  in  I^tin  prrviut,  com- 
.pounded  of  pra  nnd  vin,  siftnifies  iead- 
lOK  the  wav  or  going  before. 

PRELIMiNAHY,  from  pra  and 
limen  a  tbrcshhold,  signifies  belonging 
lo  the  threshhold  or  entrance. 

PREPARATORY    and    INTRO- 
DUCTORY   signify  belonging   to  a 
.preparation  or  introduction. 

Prroiout  denotes  simply  the  order 
ofsuccebsion :  the  other  terms,  in  addi- 
I  tion  to  this,  convey  the  idea  of  con- 
.nexion  between  the  objects  which  suc- 
ceed each  other.    Frevious  applies  to 
'  actions  and  proceedings  in  general;  as 
a  previouM  question,  a  previous  en- 
.  quiry,  a  prrvious  determination  :  pre- 

•  liminury  is  employed  only  for  matters 
.of  contract ;  a  preliminary  article,  a 
.  prelimary  condition,  are  what  precede 

■  the  final  settlement  of  any  question  : 
.preparatory  is  employed  for  matters  of 

arrangements ;   the  disposing  of  men 

■  in  battle  is  preparatory  to  an  engage- 
ment ;  the  making  of  marriage  deeds 

•  and  contracts  is  preparatory  to  the 
final  solemnization  of  the  marriage: 
introductory  is  employed  for  matters 
of  science  or  discussion  ;  as  remarks 
are  introductory  to  the  main  subject 
in  question;  compendiums  of  gram- 

.  mar,  geography,  and  the  like,  as  intro- 
ductory to  larger  works,  are  useful  for 

.]foun£  people.     Prudent  people    are 

•careml  to  make  every  previous  inquiry 
before  they  seriously  enter  into  engage- 
ments with  strangers  :  it  is  impolitic 
to  enter  into  details  until  all  prelimi- 
nary matters  are  fully  adjusted :  one 
ought  never  to  undertake  any  import- 
ant matter  without  first  adopting  every 

.preparatory  measure  that  can  facilitate 
Its  prosecution :  in  complicated  mat- 
ters it  is  necessary  to  have  something 
introductory  by  way  of  explanation. 

One  »(rp  bj  which  a  temptation  approaches  to 

its  crMi  U  a  prerint*  growing  familiarity  of 

'  the  nUad  with  the  ala  which  a  man  b  tenpled  to. 

Soo-n. 

I  hate  dl«caMed  the  Bvptlal  preHminariet  fo 
.often,  that  I  cmn  repeat  the  rormi  in  which  Join- 
Carea  are  aettlcd  and  pla-money  aecarfd. 

JoniraoM. 

JBKbjloc  ii  la  the  practice  of  boldioir  the 
■pectator  In  toapenae  bjr  a  jprtparutory  dlerce 
labindMlwcifla.  Cvnautiro. 


•ye  or  God,  aa  f  nCTMlHcCviy  part  te  a  I 
poctaatneae. 

PREY,  V.  Booty. 

PRICB,    V.  Cost. 

PRicBy  V.  Value. 

PRIDE,    VANITY,   CONCEIT. 

PLTDE  is  in  all  probabiJiiy  cnii 
nected  with  the  word  parade^  and  the 
Gcnnan  pracht  »hew  ttr  splendour,  as 
it  signifies  that  high  flown  temper  in  t 
man  which  makes  him  paint  to  him&clf 
every  thing  in  himself  as  beautifalor 
splendid. 

VANlTYy  in  Latin  vanitas^  fim 
vain  and  vanus^  is  comp<^undtd  of  v 
or  valde  and  inants^  signifying  exceed- 
ing emptiness. 

CONCEIT,  V.  ConceU, 

The  valuing  of  one's  self  oo  (k 
possession  of  any  property  is  the  iiki 
common  to  these  terms,  but  they  dlA 
fer  either  in  regard  to  the  olyecc  or 
the  manner  of  the  action.  Pride  n 
the  terra  of  most  extensive  impoit  aod 
application,  and  comprchenm  m  iti 
signification  not  only  that  of  the  oiber 
two  terms,  but  likewise  ideas  pecufiv 
to  itself. 

Pride  is  applicable  to  every  object, 
good  or  bad,  high  or  low,  small  or 
great ;  vanity  is  applicable  onlj  to 
small  objects  :  pride  is  therefore  fEOod 
or  bad;  vanity  is  always  bad,  it  i» 
always  emptiness  or  nothingness.  A 
man  is  proud  who  values  himseh*  oo 
the  posscss>ion  of  his  literary  or  sci- 
entific talent,  on  his  wealth,  oo  Ui 
rank,  on  his  power,  on  his  aoqoiie- 
roents,  or  his  superiority  o\*er  his  coo- 

Eetitors ;  he  is  vain  of  his  penoa, 
is  dress,  his  walk,  or  any  thin|  tluC 
is  frivolous.  Pride  is  the  inherot 
quality  in  man;  and  while  it  rests « 
noble  objects,  it  is  his  noblest  charv- 
teristic ;  vanity  is  the  distoition  d 
one*s  nature  dowing  from  a  vidotf 
constitution  or  education  :  pridf  sIm» 
itself  variously  according  to  thennn 
of  the  object  on  which  it  is  fiied;  i 
noble  pride  seeks  to  display  itsdt  > 
all  that  can  command  the  respect  <* 
admiration  of  mankind  ;  the  pndtd 
wealth,  of  power,  or  of  other  adtetti- 
tious  properties,  comnHmly  dispUn 
itself  in  an  unseemly  deportsditt^ 


1»RID£. 


PRIDE. 


W 


Others ;  vanity  shows  itself  only 
eagerness  to  catch  the  notice  of 

• 

de  (says  Blair)  makes  us  esteem 
ires;  Tunity  makes  us  desire  the 
1  of  others.  But  if  pride  is,  as 
e  before  observed,  self-esteem, 
fiich  is  nearly  the  same  thing, 
iluation,  it  cannot  properly  be 
)  make  us  esteem  ourselves.  Of 
I  have  already  said  that  it 
.  one  anxious  for  the  notice  and 
ise  of  others  ;  but  I  cannot  with 
lair  say  that  it  makes  one  want 
teem  of  others,  because  esteem 
>  substantial  a  quality  to  be 
t  for  by  the  vain.  Besides,  that 
Dr.  Blair  seems  to  assign  as  a 
g  and  characteristic  ground  of 
:tion  between  pride  and  vanity 
ly  an  incidental  property.  A 
s  said  to  be  vain  of  his  clothes, 
pives  indications  that  he  values 
If  upon  them  as  a  ground  of 
ction;  although  he  should  not 
ssly  seek  to  display  himself  to 

teeit  is  that  species  of  self-valu- 
that  respects  one's  talents  only  ; 
K)  far  therefore  closelv  allied  to 
;  but  a  man  is  said  to  be  proud 
at  which  he  really  has,  but  to  . 
nceiled  of  that  which  he  really 
ot :  a  man  may  be  proud  to  an 
s  of  merits  which  he  actually 
sses;  but  when  he  is  conceited 
erits  are  all  in  his  own  conceit ; 
.tter  is  therefore  obviously  found- 
falsehood  altogether. 

\Hy  maket  men  ridkoloiu,  pride  odiouv, 
ibitkm  terrible.  Btkblb. 

;  old  maxim  In  the  Mbooli, 

^anit^B  (be  food  of  foolf.  Swirr. 

self  eftncrit  of  the  jouoi^  h  the  fcreat 
of  tbow  dangera  to  wbieh  thej  are  ex- 

>E,     HAUGHTINESS,     LOFTI- 
NESS,   DIGNITY. 

MDE  is  employed  principally  as 
cts  the  temper  of  the  mind  ;  the 
terms  are  employed  either  as 
rots  the  sentiment  of  the  mind^or 
xternal  behaviour. 
'ide  is  here  as  k)eft)re  (r.  Fride)^ 
neric  term:  HAUGHTINESS 
Haughty),  IX  >F  1 1 N  ESS  (r. 
k),  DIGNITY  (r.  Honor),  are 
nodes  of  pri<2e.    Fride,  ina»rouch 


as  it  consists  purely  of  self  esteem,  ii 
a  positive  sentiment  which  one  may 
entertain  inde)>endent  of  other  per* 
sons :  it  lies  in  the  inmost  recesses  of 
the  human  heart,  and  mingles  itself  in* 
sensibly  with  our  affections  and  pa»* 
sions ;  it  is  our  companion  by  night  and 
by  day;  in  public  or  in  private;  it 
goes  with  a  maii  wherever  he  goes, 
and  stays  with  him  where  he  stays; 
it  is  a  never  failing  source  of  satisfac- 
tion and  self-complaceucy  under  every 
circumstance  and  in  every  situation  of 
human  life.  Haughtiness  is  that  mode 
of  pride  which  springs  out  of  one's 
comparison  of  one's  self  with  others: 
the  naughty  man  dwells  on  the  infe- 
riority of  others ;  the  proud  man  in 
the  strict  sense  dwells  on  his  own  per^ 
fections.  Loftiness  is  a  mode  oipridt 
which  raises  the  spirit  above  objects 
supposed  to  be  inferior ;  it  docs  not  set 
man  so  much  above  others  as  above 
himself,  or  that  which  concerns  him- 
self. Dignity  is  a  mode  of  pridt 
which  exalts  the  whole  man,  it  is  the 
entire  consciousness  of  what  is  becom- 
ing himself  and  due  to  himself. 

Pride  assumes  such  a  variety   of 
shapes,  and  puts  on  such  an  infinity  of 
disguises,  that  it  is  not  easy  always  to 
recognize  it  at  the  first  glance  ;  but  an 
insight  into  human  nature  will  suifice 
to  convince  us  that  it  is  the  spring  of 
all  human  actions.    Whether  we  see 
a  man  professing  humility  and  self- 
abasement,  or  a  singular  degree  of  self 
debasement,  or  any  degree  of  self  ex- 
altation, we  may  rest  assured  that  his 
own  pride  or  conscious  self-import- 
ance IS  not  wounded  by  any  such  mea- 
sures;   but  that  in    all  cases  be  is 
e<iaally  stimulated  with  the  desire  of 
giving  himself   in  the  eyes  of  others 
that  degree  of  importance  to  which  in 
his  own  eyes  he  is  entitled.     Haugh- 
tiness is  an  unbending  species  or  mode 
of  pride  which  does  not  stoop  to  any 
nrtirices  to  obtain  gratification;    hut 
compels  others  to  give  it  what  it  fan- 
cies to  be  its  due.     JAifiiness  and  di^ 
nity  are  equally  remote  from  any  sub- 
tle pliancy,  but  they  are  in  no  less 
degree  etempt  from  that  unamiable 
characteristic  in    haughtiness   which 
makes  a  man    bear  with  oppressii^ 
sway  upon  others.    A  lofty  spirit  and 
a  dignity  of  character  preserve  a  ma!ki 
from  yielding  tP  the  contaiifinafion-«f 
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PRIMARY. 


PmiiCB. 


•otward  objects^  iMt  ieave  hit  jod^ 
meot  and  feeling  enUrely  free  and  un- 
biassed widi  respect  to  others. 

As  respects  the  external  behaviour, 
a  kaughtif  carri(iji;e  is  mostly  unbeoom- 
iag;  a  lofly  tone  is  mostly  justifiable, 
particularly  as  circumstances  mair  re* 
^uire;  and  ti  dignified  air  is  without 
qualiiicatioo  beoooiing  the  man  who 
possesses  real  dignity. 

Every  demomtiatioii  of  an  hnpUcable  rancoar 
ami  aa  mit—w  able  pHde  wvra  the  only  eneou- 
taCMMits  9%  recHrrd  iinm  the  ntJUOmy  to  tto 
iMeval  of  oar  •uppUaatlooa.  Bcasa. 

Pravokad  by  Eilwanl'i  luiMgkiimea%t  evea  tba 
ftsif*  BalM  began  to  mutiny.         RoBEETkON. 

Aa  aooB  aa  Almaffro  Iwew  hit  TaU  to  be  inevit- 
■ble,  be  met  It  with  tbe  dignitjf  and  fortitade  of 
•  TeCeran.  Kobcrisom. 

Waller  dewribei  Saeherlita  aa  a  predomlnaC- 
tag  beaaty  of  lufljf  rbarms  and  Imperloat  Infla- 
tani.  Jowwoii. 

PRIEST,  V.  Clergymaiu 

PRIMARY,    PRIMITIVK,    PRIS- 
TINE,  ORIGINAL. 

PRIMARY,  from  primus^  signifies 
belonciing  to  or  like  the  first.  PRI- 
MITIVE, from  the  same,  signifies  ac- 
cording to  the  first. 

PRISTINE, in  Latin  prittinu$^  from 
friui^  signifies  in  former  times. 

ORIGINAL  signifies  containing 
the  origiiu 

The  primary  denotes  simply  the 
order  of  succession,  and  is  therefore 
the  generic  term ;  primitive^  prittine^ 
and  original^  include  also  the  idea  of 
some  other  relation  to  the  thing  that 
succeeds,  and  are  therefore  modes  of 
the  primary.  The  primary  has  no- 
thing to  come  before  it ;  in  this  man- 
ner we  speak  of  the  primary  cause  as 
the  cause  which  precedes  secondary 
causes :  the  primitive  is  that  after 
which  other  things  are  formed;  in  this 
manner  a  primitive  word  is  that  after 
which,  or  from  which,  the  derivatives 
mre  formed :  the  pristine  is  that  wliich 
follows  the  primitive,  so  as  to  become 
customary ;  there  are  but  few  speci- 
mens of  the  pristine  purity  of  iife 
among  the  professors  of  Christianity  : 
the  original  is  that  which  either  gives 
birth  to  the  thing  or  belongs  to  that 
which  gives  birth  to  the  thing;  the 
original  meaning  of  a  word  is  that 
which  was  ^ven  to  it  by  the  makers 
of  Um  WQid.   TYkt  yruattfr>)  v^^sx 


of  oomideffadon  it  that  mHA  4mii 
precede  all  others ;  the  pnmifitt 
state  of  society  is  that  wbidi  waa 
formed  witbont  a  model,  UiC  might 
serve  as  a  model ;  the  prittim  sim- 
plicity of  raanncRi  maqr  eeneuaJMt 
pattern  for  the  imitatiao  of  peNdt 
times ;  the  arigimal  stale  of  ikaap 
is  that  which  ia  ooevai  with  the  ihi^^ 
themselvea. 


to  tbe 

.,  willMNit  wkMi 
taWlectwal 


rbile  o«r  jpiiifHre 
Ub  fodllko  fwac  walk*  SuKtk. 


As  to  tbe  abare  of 
onsbt  to  havo  In  tbe  atmte,  ibat  I  mmit 
be  amoofrt  tbe  divect  orlginml  r||blB  of 


Wbfle  wttb  ber  fHaadlj  clay  te  delKiM  to 
Bban  Ae iHth  aafety  ivacb  ketprimtmm^ 


PRIMITIVK,  i\  Prinuuj^ 

PRINCE,  MONARCH,  SOVBRSIGl^ 
POTBNTATE. 


PRINCE,  in  French  priaec, 
priiirept  from    prtams,    upuim  the 
chief  or  the  first  persoo  in  the 

MONARCH,  from  the  Gieek 
alone,  and  afx^f^at  to  ^vem,  sij 
one  having  sole  authority. 

SO\  EREIGN  U  probably 
from  tuperregmum, 

POTENTATE,  from  paiens,  poiv» 
ful,  signifies  one  having  supiww 
power. 

Prince  is  tlie  generic  term,  the  ntf 
are  specific  terms  :  every  wtvwank, 
sovereign,  and  potentate,  is  a  prtK*^ 
but  not  vice  vers6.  The  term  prka 
is  indefinite  as  to  the  d^;ree  of  power: 
a  prince  may  have  a  limited  or  d» 
potic  power ;  but  in  its  restricted 
sense  it  denotes  a  smaller  degree  «f 
power  than  any  of  the  other  teftoi: 
the  term  monarch  does  not  define  the 
extent  of  the  pou  er,  btit  simply  tiat 
it  is  undivided  as  opposed  to  that  spe 
cies  of  power  whicn  is  lod|!ed  in  tW 
hands  of  many  :  sovereign  and  pitf» 
tate  indicate  the  highest  dcgrae  d 
power;  hot  the  former  is  emplsyi^ 
only  as  respects  the  nation  thai  is0^ 
vemed,  the  latter  respects  other  b^ 
tions  :  a  sofvereign  is  supreme  overba 
subjects ;  a  potentate  is  powcrfni  ^ 
means  of  his  subjects.  Eieiy  flsi 
ba2fVa%iiid6pendeQt  power4»ajrtM^ 


PRINCIPLE. 


PRIORITY. 
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tory  be  ever  so  inconsider- 
tnuny    is    divided    into  a 

small  states  which  are 
by  petty  princes.  Every 
ig  by  himself  in  a  state  of 
lideruhle  magnitude,  and 
independent  authority  over 
s,  is  a  monarch  :  kings  and 
:herefore  are  nil  manarchs. 
arch  is  a  sovereign  whose 
domiuion  and  number  of 
.es  above  the  ordinary  level ; 
tntate  if  his  influence  either 
net  or  the  field  extends  vrrv 
ly  over  the  atlairs  of  other 
Although  we  know  that 
I  but  men,  yet  in  estimating 
icters  men  are  apt  to  expect 
3m  than  what  is  human.  It 
t  concern  of  every  monarch 
s  for  the  welfare  of  his  sub- 
oose  good  counsellors :  who- 
ipproved  himself  a  faithful 
ay  approach  his  sovereign 
eady  confidence  in  haviii'j; 
luty :  the  potentates  of  the 
'  sometimes  be  intoxicated 

power  and  their  triumphs, 

neral  they  have  too  many 

of  their  common  infirmity, 

hat  they  are  but  mortal  men . 

jtrincei  wbo  bad  bwa jed  the  Mexi- 
MoatezamA  was  the  mott  baughtjr> 

ROBSETMll. 

:an  people  wer«  warlike  and  enter- 
atboric>  of  tbe  numarch  anboaadt^. 

ROBBKTSOM. 

rtaua  yielded  x  blind  rabmhaion  to 

gnt,  ROBK&TSOH. 

I  oitiit  the  most  exalted  potentate 
ppear  to  that  e)e  which  takea  in  in- 
■denofupiriti.  Addisok. 

;iPAL,  V.  Chief. 
riPALLY,  V.  Especially. 
:iPtB,  V.  Doctrine. 

INCIPLK,    MOTIVE. 

lUNCIPLE  {y.  Doctrine) 
:times  be  the  MOTIVE;  but 
e  is  a  principle  where  there 
tivCf  and  there  is  a  motive 
.re  is  no  principle.  The  prin-' 
in  conscious  and  unconscious 
he  motive  only  in  conscious 

II  nature  is  guided  by  certain 
;  its  movements  go  forward 

tain  principles:  mfuii  put 


into  action  by  certain  motives;  the 
principle  is  the  prime  moving  cause  of 
evei7  thing  that  is  set  in  motion ;  the 
motive  is  the  prime  moving  cause  tliat 
sets  the  human  machine  into  actitm. 
The  principle  in  its  restricted  sense 
comes  still  nearer  to  the  motive^  when 
it  refers  to  the  opinions  which  we 
form :  the  principle  in  this  case  is  that 
idea  which  we  form  of  things,  so  as  to 
regulate  our  conduct;  the  motive  is 
that  idea  which  simply  impels  to  ac- 
tion; the  former  is  therefore  some- 
thing permanent,  and  grounded  upon 
the  exorcise  of  our  reasoning  powers  ; 
the  latter  is  momentary,  and  arises 
simply  from  our  capacity  of  thinking: 
bad  principles  lead  a  man  into  a  bad 
course  of  life ;  bad  motives  lead  him  to 
the  commission  of  actions  bad  or  good. 

The  beet  tefhlaton  have  been  satiffied  with 
the  evtablivhmeat  of  some  aare,  solid,  and  rulins 
prineiplc  to  gunreniineot.  Buucs. 

The  danfuer  of  betrajlnir  oni  weahneu  to  our 
senranta,  and  the  ImposaibiUtj  of  coDcealiofr  It 
from  them,  mij  be  justly  coniddeicd  as  one  mo^ 
tive  to  a  regvlar  life.  Jobmson. 

PRINT,  V.  Mark. 
PRINT,  V.  Picture. 
PRIOR,  V.  Antecedent. 

PRIORITY,    PRECBDKNCE, 
PRB-BMINENCB,     PREFERKNCB. 

PRIORITY  denotes  the  abstract 
cjuality  of  being  before  others  :  PRE- 
CEDENCE, from  pr«  and  cedo^  sig- 
nifies the  state  of  going  betbre:  PRE- 
EMINENCE signifies  being  more 
eminent  or  elevated  than  others : 
PREFERENCE  signifies  being  put 
before  others.  Priority  respects  sim- 
ply the  order  of  succession,  and  is 
applied  to  oljects  either  in  a  state  of 
motion  or  rest;  precedence  signifies 
priority  in  going,  and  depends  upon  u 
right  or  privilege ;  pre-^nincnce  signi- 
fies priority  in  being,  and  depends 
upon  merit;  preference  signifies  pri^ 
ority  in  placing,  and  depends  upon 
favor.  Tne  priority  is  applicable  ra- 
ther to  the  thing  than  the  person ;  it 
is  not  that  which  is  sought  for,  but 
that  which  is  to  be  had :  age  fre- 
quently gives  priority  where  every 
other  claim  is  wanting.  I'he  immo- 
derate desire  for  precedence  is  often 
nothing  but  a  childish  vanity ;  it  is  ft 
distinction  that  flows  out  of  rank  and 
3  c 
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PRIVACt. 


PRIVILE6B. 


power :  a  nobleman  diiiais  a  pree^ 
denct  on  hH  occttions  of  ceremony. 
The  loTe  o^  pre-eminence  is  laudable, 
inasmuch  as  it  reqnires  a  deftree  of 
moral  worth  which  exceeds  that  of 
others:  a  general  aims  atpre-^ariiience 
in  his  profession.  Those  who  are 
anxious  to  obtain  the  best  for  them- 
selves, are  eager  to  have  the  prefer* 
tnee:  we  seek  for  the  preference  in 
matters  of  choice. 

A  better  place,  t  mon  eoBModloH  Mat, 
prtorilp  ta  Mofr  be Iped  at  laUe,  Ac  vliat  k 
Ik  bat  mcrtadaf:  Mmrim  Is  lacb  triica  to  lie 
wfarienca  aad  pteasana  ci  otban  r 

Eamk  Cvatbav. 

Ranba  win  thtm  (la  tbe  ant  worM)  be  a«- 
Jaited,  aad  preeeOeueg  Kt  arigbt.         Ai 


the  mindy  whether  of 
physical  nature. 

njwHb 


a  rdigjoos  or  • 


It  b  fbe  ftmcera  of  nnoblai,  tbat  tka  d» 
atnotloB  of  order  ibovM  Mtbaaclataa  toraiA; 
that  crimei  iboald  not  be  tbe  only  tille  to  ^re- 
eminenet  aad  boaor.  Buaaa. 

Yea  will  agrra  vitb  aaa  In  frif  hw  tbe  pt^ 
^/brexcetoasiacereaodanMlblefHeiid.  Gnao*. 

PBisTiXB,  V.  Primanf. 

PRIVACY,    RETIREMENT, 
SECLUSTON, 

PRIVACY  literally  denotes  the  ab- 
stract  quality  of  phvate  ;  but  when 
taken  by  itself  it  signifies  the  state  of 
being  private :  RETIREMENT  lite- 
rally signifies  the  abstract  act  of  re^ 
tifing :  and  SECLUSION  tliat  of  se- 
cluding one*s  self:  but  retirement  by 
itself  frequently  denotes  a  state  of  be- 
ing retired,  or  a  place  of  retirement  ; 
seclusion^  a  state  of  being  secluded  : 
hence  we  say  a  person  lives  in  privacy 
in  retirement y  in  seclmion  :  privacy  is 
opposed  to  publicity ;  he  who  lives  in 
prtvacvy  therefore,  is  one  who  follows 
no  public  line,  who  lives  so  as  to  be 
little  known  :  retirement  is  opposed  to 
openness  or  freedom  ot  access;  he, 
therefore,  who  lives  in  retirement  with- 
draws from  the  society  of  others,  he 
lives  by  himself:  secltaion  is  the  ex- 
cess of  retirement ;  he  who  lives  in 
$eclusion  bars  all  access  to  himself;  be 
shuts  himself  from  tbe  world.  Privacy 
is  most  suitable  for  such  ns  are  in  cir- 
cumstances of  humiliation,   whether 
from  their  misfortune  or  their  fiiult: 
retirement  is  peculiarly  agreeable  to 
those  who  are  of  a  reflective  turn ;  but 
secitiiion  is  chosen  only  by  those  who 
laW  undet  woan  %x.t^»%  v^Skftfi^to^  ^ 


la  o« 
beoBriow. 

Wbatcaattj 
llscbitfMf  flraoi  «h« 
Haat  tboa  to  irlBf* 


■ita 


aUlbBii^ 
Joptiainearftar? 


PSIVILBGB,    PEBtOGATfVXy 

BXKMPTioN,  iMHramr. 

PRIVILEGE,  m  Lidn  prmk- 
gium,  compoanded  oi  prim  nd  fer, 
signifies  a  law  nade  for  any  in^vidid 
or  set  of  individtMls. 

PREROGATIVE,  in  Latin  /rm* 
gativi,  were  so  called  from  prmwai 
rtgo  to  atk,  because  thcv  wan  iint 
asked  wliom  they  would  'haie  to  be 
consuls:  hence  applied  in  mr  lango^ 
to  the  right  of  detennkiing  or  choooif 
int  in  many  particniaw. 

EXEMPitON,  from  the  vnfc  to 
fnmpt,  and  IMMUNITY,  Iran  th 
Latin  tmmunit  free,  are  both  empfefctf 
for  the  oljeet  firom  wlach  ooe  is'o^ 
ewspt  or  free. 

FrhiUge  and  prenggtive  eonsist 
ofpositive  adTantaget ;  ejtmptim  ud 
Mianini^  of  those  which  are  nepti^t: 
by  the  former  we  obtain  an  Mtml 
good,  by  the  latter  the  remoral  of  n 
eviL 

Frimlege,  in  its  most  extcoM 
sense,  comprehends  all  the  rest :  fiv 
every  prerogmthty  extsHptitm,  and  » 
manify,  are  privilegftj  inanaadi  e 
they  rest  upon  certain  laws  or  cbs- 
toms,  which  are  made  for  the  biarft 
of  certain  iodividaais ;  bat  in  the  r^ 
stiicted  Moae  the  wriwikge  is  mI 
only  for  the  snfaordinate  paitsofa^ 
ciety,  and  the  prtrog^tne  fcr  th 
supenor  ordefs:  as  tteynmcttk 
public,  priviiegeM  belong  toixm 
granted  to  the  ankgect;  pnragtim 
belong  to  the  crovm.  It»tbe/rni> 
lege  of  a  member  of  partiamot  te 
escape  arrest  for  debt;  Sis  the»^ 
fWliwof  the  crown  to  be  irrape- 
uble  for  the  conduct  of  iu  nmiHen: 
as  /especu  private  cases  it  is  ik 
privUege  of  females  to  have  the  tai 
places  assiBied  to  then;  itistfaesM^ 
rogatne  of  the  male  to  addiM  * 
female. 

PrtvO^^  ate  apuliad  loevtrrct- 


PROCEEDING. 

I  It  is  desirable  to  have; 
e  is  confined  to  the  case  of 
le's  election,  or  exercising 
1  power;  exew^ion  is  ap- 
cases  in  which  one  is  ex- 
tra any  tribnte,  or  payment; 
from  the  Latin  munut  an 
iculiarly  applicable  to  cases 
)ne  is  freed  from  a  service : 
red  towns  or  corporations 
leg€$y  exemptUmi,  and  tm- 
it  is  the  privilege  of  the 
idon  to  shut  its  gates  against 

ed  dnntt  from  the  dlsnity,  id  t^J 
riUges  otgnj  haln.  Blah. 

<nt  nt  MiiipatfciDt,  an  uarpatloa 
igativet  of  Mtvre,  joa  attempt  to 
and  carpenter!  Into  the  state). 

Bdrjr. 
hllity  nor  cler^  (in  France)  enjoj- 
itiim  fwom  tbe  daty  on  Muamable 

BuaKt. 

an  immuniijf  from  evil  which  be- 
le  lot  of  man.  Bumu 

^GB,  V.  Right. 

,  V.  Capture. 
ZE,  V.  To  value. 
BiLiTY,  V,  Clmuce. 
r^i  V.  Honesty. 
^CJEBD,  V.  To  advance. 
iCKED,  V.  To  arise. 

lEEDING,  PROCESS, 
PROGRESS. 

iner  of  performing  actions 
ainment  of  a  given  end  is 
on  idea  comprehended  in 
I.  PROCEEDING  is  the 
aly  as  it  simply  expresses 
1  idea  of  the  manner  of 
the  rest  are  specific  terms, 
ome  particalarity  in  the 
ict,  or  circumstance.    Tbe 

is  said  commonly  of  sodi 
ippen  in  the  ordinary  way 
isiness  ;  PROCESS  is  said 
Q£s  as  are  done  by  rule: 

IS  considered  in  a  moral 
w ;  the  latter  in  a  scientific 
I  point  of  view :  the  free- 
ze bound  themselves  to- 
a  law  of  secrecy  not  to 

part  of  their  prorMdiRgi; 

ny  which  paper  is  made 
ynQ  considerable  improve- 

its- first  invention. 
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The  proceeding  and  PROGRESS 
both  refer  to  the  moral  actions  of 
men ;  but  the  proceeding  simply  de- 
notes the  act  of  gping  on,  or  doing 
something ;  the  progreu  denotes  an 
approximation  to  the  end :  the  pro» 
ceeding  may  be  only  a  partial  action, 
comprehending  both  the  beginning 
and  the  end ;  but  the  progress  is  ap- 
plied to  that  which  requires  time,  and 
a  regular  succession  or  action,  to  bring 
it  to  a  completion:  that  is  a  pro- 
ceeding  in  which  every  man  is  tried  in 
a  court  of  law;  that  is  a  progreet 
which  one  makes  in  learning,  by  tho 
addition  to  one's  knowledge:  hence 
we  do  not  talk  of  the  proceeding  of 
life,  but  of  ^9progret$  of  life. 

Detotloa  htrtova  that  oUargevent  of  hftit 
In  the  iervlce  of  God,  which  la  the  grealcrt 
principle  both  of  peneferance  and  pnfrett  la 
virtae.  Blaib. 

Satnmfain  Juao  now.  with  doable  care, 

Attesda  the  fatal  proceu  of  the  war.      Dbtmw. 

What  conld  be  more  fair,  than  to  lay  open  to 
an  enemy  all  thai  you  wlihed  to  obtain,  and  to 
dptire  him  to  Imttale  your  Ingwaoaa  prooaerf* 
iHff  Bnwfc 

PROCESDl^G;  TRANSACTION. 

PROCEEDING  signifies  literally 
the  thing  that  proceeds;  and  frofu- 
action  the  ihingtransacted :  the  former 
is,  therefore,  of  something  that  is  going 
forward ;  the  latter  of  something  that 
is  already  done :  we  are  witnesses  to 
the  whole  proceeifo'Rg;  we  inquire  in« 
to  the  whole  transaction.  The  prih 
ceeding  is  sud  of  eveij  event  or  ciiw 
cumstance  which  goes  forward 
through  the  agency  of  men ;  the  iram^ 
action  only  comprehends  those  mat"» 
ten  which  have  been  deliberately 
transacted  or  brought  to  a  condnsion  s 
in  this  sense  we  ose  the  ^ord  proceed^ 
ing  in  application  to  an  afihiy  in  the 
street ;  and  the  word  transaction  to 
some  txKnmercial  negotiation  that  hat 
been  carried  on  between  certain  per- 
sons. The  proceeding  marks  the  n»aii- 
ner  of  proceeding  ;  as  when  we  speak 
of  the  proceedings  in  a  court  of  law : 
the  transaction  marks  the  business 
trantacted ;  as  tbe  transactions  on  the 
Exchange.  A  ^proceeding  may  be  cha- 
racterized as  disgraceful;  a  transactiof^ 
as  iniquitous. 

ThejiiiLOtJfiin  ofaeoDwUcf  flUiMi^ 
m  Awariraa  liftf^  «•  ait  toldt  rat  ao  km 
»c  2 
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PRODUCTION. 


fionnl  tad  nffuiom  tlwa  tkew 
««ra  polUbed  repabUct. 

It  was  BoChwrtri  latMait  to  wfer,  IT 
Iha  whole  traiuMlloM  aader  the  vaOof 
aadfUnce. 


la  a  teaafela 


PROCESS,  V.  Proceeding. 

PROCESSION,  TRAIN,  RETINUB. 

PROCESSION,  from  the  verb  pro- 
ceed, signifies  the  act  of  going  for- 
ward or  before,  that  is,  in  the  present 
instance,  of  going  before  others,  or 
one  before  another. 

TRAIN  in  all  probability  comes 
from  the  Latin  traho  to  draw,  sisni- 
fying  the  thing  drawn  after  another, 
and  in  the  present  instance  the  per- 
sons who  are  led  after,  or  follow,  any 
olject. 

RETINUE,  from  the  verb  to  re- 
latn,  signifies  those  who  are  retained 
as  attendants. 

All  these  terms  are  said  of  any 
Dumber  of  persons  who  follow  in  a 
certain  order;  but  this,  which  is  the 
leadine  idea  in  the  word  procesnon,  is 
but  collateral  in  the  terms  train  and 
retinue :  on  the  other  hand,  the  pro- 
cession  may  consist  of  persons  of  all 
ranks  and  stations ;  but  the  train  and 
retinue  apply  only  to  such  as  follow 
some  person  or  thing  in  a  subordinate 
capacity :  the  former  in  regard  to  such 
at  make  up  the  concluding  part  of 
tome  procession;  the  latter  only  in 
regard  to  the  servants  or  attendlants 
oo  the  great.  At  funerals  there  is 
frequently  a  ion^  train  of  coaches  be- 
longing to  the  friends  of  the  deceased, 
which  close  the  procession;  princes 
and  nobles  never  go  out  on  state  or 
public  occasions,  without  a  numerous 
retinue :  tba  beauty  of  every  process 
$ion  consists  io  the  order  with  which 
everv  one  keeps  his  place,  and  the 
ngularity  with  which  the  whole  goes 
forward;  the  length  of  the  train  is 
what  renders  it  most  worthy  of  no- 
tice;' the  number  of  the  retinue  in 
•astern  nations  is  one  criterion  hjf 
which  the  wealth  of  the  individual  is 
estimated. 

Aad  B«v  the  prlntt,  PMiHiif  at  thair  kaad, 
la  iklM  of  kcMti  iat olfM,  tte  loaf  pnceuion 
led.  DaTDxa. 


J  aod  an  Ike  itany  trmin^ 
Baag  tbe  vait  vaatt  of  keav^  Cat. 

RIa  aad  Ma  ilcvplpf  fUtrt,  bo  ttew  ;  then  tpfei 
Whcia  Umaa  wlfth  hk  rich  vatinm  Km. 

Uaai 


TO  PROCLAIM,  V.  To  omumce, 
TO  PRocuuMy  V.  To  dedare* 

PROCLAMATION,  V.  DeCTtt. 

TO  PROCRASTlNATBy  V.  To  ddoif^ 

TO  PROCURB,  v.  To  get. 

TO  PROCURE,  V.  To  provide. 
PRODiOAL,  V.  Exiratfagani. 
PRODIGIOUS,  V.  Emrmotiu 
PRODIGY,  V.  Wonder. 
TO  PRODUCB,  V.  To  offord. 
TO  PRODUCE,  V,  To  effect. 
TO  PRODUCE,  V.  To  make. 
PRODUCE,  V.  Production. 
PRODUCT,  V.  Production. 

PRODUCTION,  PRODUCE, 
PRODUCT. 

The  PRODUCnON  expieisci 
either  the  act  of  producing  or  tbe 
thins  proc/iic^;  the  PRODUCT  nd 
PRODUCE  onljr  eapresi  the  tiaa% 
produced:  the  production  of  a  tree 
from  a  seed,  is  one  of  the  wnden  of 
nature ;  the  produce  wili  not  be  omh 
siderable. 

In  the  sense  of  the  thing  preduai, 
production  is  applied  to  even  isifi- 
vidual  thing  that  is  produced  by  » 
other :  in  this  sense  a  tree  is  a  ^ 
duction;  produce  and  product  ait 
applied  only  to  those  proJkctim 
wnich  are  to  be  turned  to  a  popoei: 
the  former  in  a  coUectiTe  sense,  ud 
in  reference  to  some  particular  object; 
tbe  latter  in  an  abstract  and  geBcni 
tense;  tbe  aggresate  quantitrupsii 
drawn  from  a  field  is  terrndf  the  »•■ 
duee  of  tbe  field  ;  but  conv  Wt 
vegetables,  and  fruiu  in  geDtfil,ui 
termed  ^orfacfs  of  the  earth  :tk 
naturalist  examines  all  the  pnhc 
tiont  of  nature ;  the  husbaodoa 
kx>ks  to  tbe  produce  of  hit  lands ;  tk 
topographer  and  traveller  eoqisR 
about  the  products  of  different  co» 
tries. 

There  it  the  same  distinction  be 
tween  thete  terms  in  their  imprapfft 
at  in  their  proper,  acceptatioo:  cb 
production  is  whatever  results  five 
an  effort,  physical  or  mental,  at  i 
production  of  senius,  a  productitntt 

rt,  and  the  like;  ih»produce  k  th» 


ADDUCTION. 


PROFESS. 
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aggregate  result  from  pliy- 
sntal  labor:  thus,  whatever 
idman  reaps  from  the  culti- 
lis  land  is  termed  the  pro- 
is  labor ;  whatever  results 
public  subscription  or  col- 

in  like  manner,   the  pro- 

product  is  employed  only 
to  the  mental  operation  of 

the  product  from  multi« 

10,  ■»  if  deslrooi  that  so  brlgbt  a 
it  ber  skill  iboald  be  kC  in  the 
bad  bettowed  on  kiog  Alfred  every 
plishment.  Hdhk. 

hall,  I  am  informed,  ha»  destrojed 
ce  of  m  J  ertate  in  Tuscan  j, 

Mblmoth's  LiTTKas  or  CiCKao. 

!lp  thinking  the  Arabian  tale*  the 
me  woman*s  ioufinatlon. 

ArrRaBimr. 

TION,  PERFORMANCE^ 

WORK. 

ve  speak  of  any  thing  as  re- 
n  any  specified  operation, 
a  PRODUCTIO]S(;  as  the 

of  an  author,  signifying 
IS  produced  by  the  effort  of 
Homer*s  Iliad  is  esteemed 
ie  6nest  produciioru  of  the 
n.  When  we  speak  of  any 
sxecuted  or  performed  by 
on  we  term  it  a  P£It- 
iC£,  as  a  drawing  or  a 
denominated  the  perform^ 
articular  artist.  The  term 
cannot  bo  employed  with- 
ying  or  referring  to  the 
a  wliicli  it  is  produced,  or 
by  which  it  is  produced  ;  as 
tion  of  art,  the  production 
Qtive  faculty,  the /irac^ttc/ion 
nd,  &c. :  the  performance 
ipoken  of  without  referring 
i^idual  by  whom  it  has  been 
r  hence  we  speak  of  this  or 
i*s  performance.  When  we 
lecify  any  thing  that  results 
tK  or  labor,  it  is  termed  a 
his  manner  we  either  speak 
;  of  one's  hands,  or  a  work 
gination,  a  uork  of  time,  a 
agnitude.  The  production 
Q  a  complicated  operation ; 
mance  consists  of  simple 
3  uork  springs  from  active 

Shakspcare's  plays  are 
Tductions,  as  they  respect 
i  from  which  they  came, 


namely,  his  genius;  they  might  b^ 
called  his  performaneeSf  as  far  as  re- 
spected the  performance  or  completion 
of  some  task  or  specific  undertaking ; 
they  would  be  called  his  workt,  as  far 
as  respected  the  labor  which  he  be- 
stowed upon  them.  The  composition 
of  a  book  is  properly  a  production, 
when  it  is  original  matter;  the  sketch- 
ing of  a  landscape,  or  drawing  a  plan, 
is  a  performance;  the  compilation  of 
a  history  is  a  work. 

Nature,  In  bet  jrredtfcf/oiM  tlov,  atplm 
Ej  JMt  decreet  to  reach  perCectioii*!  bel^. 

SOBBSYIUB. 


The  petJonmneeM  et  Pope  were  baiBt  bj 
those  whom  be  had,  parbaps,  selected  as  moot 
llkeljr  to  poblU  them.  Joiumom. 

Yet  tbeie  are  some  sotrte  wMcb  tbenthor 
■inst  coiisif  a  vapuMlshed  to  posterity. 

JOHMSON. 

FROFANB;  V.  Irreligiom. 

TO  PROFESS,  DECLARE. 

PROFESS,  in  Latin  profenus^  par- 
ticiple ofprqfiteor,  compounded  oi  pro 
and  fateor  to  speak,  signifies  to  set 
forth,  or  present  to  public  view. 

DECLARE,  V.  To  declare. 

An  exposure  of  one's  thoughts  or 
opinions  is  the  common  idea  in  the 
signification  of  these  teitus;  but  they 
di^er  in  the  manner  of  the  action,  as 
well  as  the  object :  one  prqfetset  by 
words  or  by  actions ;  one  declarei 
only  by  words :  a  man  professes  to 
believe  that  on  which  he  acts ;  but  he 
declares  his  belief  of  it  either  with 
his  lips  or  in  his  writings.  The  pro- 
fession may  be  general  and  partial,  it 
may  amount  to  little  more  than  an 
intimation :  the  declaration  is  positive 
and  explicit;  it  leaves  no  one  in 
doubt:  a  profession  may,  therefore, 
sometimes  be  hypocritical;  he  who 
professes  may  wish  to  imply  that 
which  is  not  real :  a  declaration  must 
be  either  directly  true  or  false  ;  he 
who  declares  expressly  commits  him- 
self upon  his  veracity.  One  professes 
either  as  respects  single  actions,  or  a 
regular  course  of  conduct;  one  de^ 
dares  either  passing  thoughts  or  set- 
tled principles.  A  person  professes 
to  have  walked  to  a  certain  distance ; 
to  have  taken  a  certain  route,  and  the 
like :  a  Christian  professes  to  follow 
the  doctrine  and  precepts  of  Christi- 
anity;   a  person  decUrcs   UuiX   Oi^% 
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thiiij^  is  true  or  false,  or  he  declare$ 
his  tinn  beHef  in  a  thing. 

To  prafeu  is  emplojed  only  for 
what  concerns  one's  self;,  to  declare 
it   likewise   employed  for  what  oon- 
oems    others :     one    prqfestei    the 
motives  and  principles  by  whidi  one 
18  guided ;  one  dectares  facts  knd  dr- 
camstauces  with  which  one  is  ac- 
quainted :  one  prqfeues  nothine  but 
what  one  thinks  may  be  creditable 
and  fit  tu  be  known ;  but  one  declares 
whatever  may  have  fallen  under  one's 
nodce,  or  passed  through  one's  mind, 
•5  the  case  requires ;  there  is  always 
a  particular  and   private  motive  nir 
wifet$ion ;  there  are  frequently  pub- 
lic grounds  for  making  a  decla/ratiom, 
A  general  prqfetsUm  of  CbristiaiiitVy 
according  to  established  forms,  is  the 
bounden  duty  of  every  ooe  bom  in 
the  Christian  persuasion ;  but  a  par- 
ticular prcfewony  according  to  a  sin- 
gular and  extraordinary  form,  is  seldom 
adopted  by  any  who  do  not  deceive 
themselves,  or  wish  to  decove  others : 
no  one  should  be  ashamed  of  making 
a  declaration  of  his  opinions,  when 
the  cause  of  truth  is   thereby  sup- 
ported ;  every  one  should  be  ready  to 
declare  what  he  knows,  when  the  pur- 
poses of  justice  are  forwarded  hj  the 
declaration. 

PRtesdlo|f(lfst 

Win  to  1^  ptifl,  prffemimg  arit  tk»  tpy, 
Argnm  no  lender.  Miltom. 

IttttoocominoDtoftad  the  ised  at  4rr£ar«tf 
eamiCjwUh  tike  whole  ijiCeni  of  prtwtat  cuttom 
tad  mannert.  BiiAia. 

PROFESSION,  V.  Business. 
PROFICIENCY  V,  Progrcss, 
•PROFIT,  V.  Advantage. 
PROFIT,  V.  Ga'tn. 


plnoged,  and  conMCjiicntly,  m  thor 
miproper  applicaetion  they  deaote  the 
moral   state  of  detertian  and  min 
"which  cannot  be  exceeded  in  wicked- 
ness or  depravity.     A  pr^igide  man 
has  lost  all    by  his  mes,  and  cnnse- 
auently  to  his  vices  alone  be  looks  for 
tne  regaining  UuMe  floods  of  krtuat 
which  he  has  squandered;  as  he  fan 
nothing  to  lose,   and  etety  tlui^  lo 
gain  in  his  own  estimatioo,  by  porsa- 
ing  the  career  of  hb  viees  be  sur- 
passes all  others   in  his  mpradpM 
conduct :  an  abandoned  man  is  alto- 
gether abandoned  to    his    paasioa^, 
which  having  the  entire  sway  uverhiai, 
naturally  impel    him  to  every  cicvm: 
the  reprobate   man  is  ooe  wbo  kas 
been  repro\'ed  until  he  becoaies  inee- 
sible  to  reproof,  and  is  given  up  to  the 
malifprity  of  his  own  passions.   The 
profligate  man  is  the  greatest  enemj  to 
societv :  the  abandoned  man  is  a  stiil 
greater  enemy  to  himself:  ih/^pr^^dt 
man  lives  upon   the  public,  whom  he 
plunders  or  defrauds  ;   the  ahendami 
man  lives  for   the  indolgeoce  of  hii 
own  unbridled   passions;  the  rtpr^ 
hate  man  is  little   better  than  an  oat 
cast  both  by  God  and  man :  nnpHoci- 
pled    debtors,     nunesters,  sharpen, 
swindlers,  and  the  like,  are  pn^eU 
characters;  wbonvmasters,dmnkaidi» 
spendthrifts,  sedncers,  and  debaodieis 
of  all  descriptions,  are  abandoned  cha- 
racters :  altnough  the  prtfiuatt  ad 
abandoned  are  commonly  the  saoe 
persons,  yet  the  young  are  in  METiI 
abandoned,  and  those  more  haczneild 
in  vice  are  profiigate ;  none  can  be 
reprobate  but  thme  who  haie  iMi 
long  tried. 

Aged  wlideei  c«b  cWck  the 
•wlBhathlhei 


PROFLIGATE,  ABANDONED, 
REVROBATR. 

PROFLIGATE,  in  Latin  pr(^ 
gotuif  participle  of  prqfligo,  com- 
pounded of  the  intensive  pro  and 
jUigo  to  dash  or  beat,  sigiiifyiiig  com- 
pletely ruined,  and  lost  to  every  thing. 

ABANDONED, «.  To  abandon, 

REPROBATE  (r.  To  rt prove)  sig- 
nifies one  thonmghly  rejected. 

These  term»>,  in  their  proper  accep- 
tation, express  the  most  wretched 
conditaon  olf  (otXaiw^  \\\\si  yjVwc^v  \\.  \% 


To  be  n#(llVB>t  of  vliat  vnj  tfaettMbtf  )■• 
do8i  Boi  only  ebov  yoa  wTCfaat,  hat  i 

And  bM«  let  thoia  who  VHMtIa 
brara  bow  their  sraatnt  mokBH 
And  i(i«nfth,aBd  art,  ancaaqy  ( 
Bj  I  tyi'olate  tpWu. 

PROFUNDITY,  V.  Depth. 
PROFUSE,  V.  ExtratfogaL 
PROFUSBNBss,  V.  Pn^oAtu 

PROFUSION,  PROFUSBMBk 

PROFUSION,    from    the  Un 

^rofnndo  to  pour  forth,  is  takes  » 

^reoKNsjk^M^  xsd^fiswdAQs  objects^  vhkb 


PROGRESS. 
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fiur  forth  in  great  plenty;  PBQ- 
US£N£SS  is  taken  from  tbe  same, 
in  relation  to  conscious  agents,  who 
likewise  pour  forth  in  great  plenty: 
the  term  profusion^  therefore,  is  put 
§oT  plenty  itself,  and  the  tenn  prth 
jfk$eit£ts  us  a  characteristic  of  persons 
in  the  sense  of  extravagance. 

At  the  hospitable  board  of  the  rich, 
there  will  mUurally  be  a  pr^wion  of 
every  thing  which  can  gratify  the  a{H 
petite;  when  men  see  an  unusual 
degree  of  profusion^  they  are  apt  to 
inaiilge  themselves  in  prafuuncu* 

Ye  glittMng  tmnit  with  w«alch  Md  fplea4«r 

en»vo*d, 
Te  ieUi  wbeie  tniDiner    spxetds  pr^fiuUn 
roand, 
'  me  70ur  tributary  itorei  combine. 

OoLDmrra. 

I  was  coDTlneed  that  the  llberalltj  of  bj 
compaiilooi  was  oatj  pr<(fu»ene$s. 

Joomoa. 

PROGENITORS,  V.  Forefathers^ 
PROGENY,  V.  Offspring. 
PROGNOSTIC,  V.  Omen. 

TO     PROGNOSTICATE,      V.    To 

yifretel. 

PROGRESS,  V.  Proceeding. 

PROGRESS,  PROGRESSION, 
ADVANCE,  ADVANCEMENT. 

A  FORWARD  motion  is  designated 

S'  diese  terms :  but  the  former,  FUO- 
RESS  and  PROGRESSION ,  simply 
imply  tliis  sort  of  motion  ;  however 
ADVANCE  and  ADVANCEMENT 
also  imply  an  approximation  to  some 
object :  we  may  make  a  progress  m 
that  which  has  no  specific  termmation, 
ms  a  progress  in  learning,  which  may 
oease  only  with  life;  but  the  advance 
V  only  made  to  some  limited  point  or 
c^ect  in  view;  as  an  advance  in 
wealth  or  honor,  which  may  hnd  a 
tUBrraination  witliiu  the  life. 

Frogress  and  advance  are  said  of 
dwt  which  has  been  passed  over ;  but 
progression  and  advancement  mjiy  be 
said  of  that  which  one  is  passing :  the 
progress  is  made,  or  the  person  is  in 
advance  ;  he  is  in  the  act  ofprogres' 
gion  or  advancement :  a  child  makes 
a  progress  in  learning  by  daily  atteo- 
tion;  the /)r<]^e«U(;rt  from  one  stage 
of  leanuDg  to  another  is  not  always 
perceptibk;  it  is  not  always  jpossUAe 


to  overtake  one  who  is  in  advance  ; 
sometimes  a  person's  advancement  is 
retarded  by  circumstances  that  are 
altogether  contingent:  the  first  step 
in  any  destructive  course  still  prepares 
for  the  second,  and  the  secona  for  the 
third,  after  which  there  is  no  stop,  bat 
the  progress  is  infinite. 

I  widi  It  «e»e  In  my  power  to  grlte  ■  icfolar 
hiktorj  of  the  prt^en  vhkb  oar  aamton  bate 
BMile  Id  tbl«  rpeciet  of  fcnificatioo.  TvBvnrr. 

Aod  b«ttvr  tbenee  ai^hi,  and  better  lUII, 

Ib  laiDlte  pr0freiH»n.  Trnvtoir. 

Tbo  auMi  sueeeMful  ttodont*  mako  tbdr  «tf- 
TAntet  la  kaowledge  hj  t-hoct  tifliU.     Joaaao*. 

I  bave  lifod  to  ie«tb4>  fierce  adrmmeetmeutf  tl« 
■ndden  tan,  aod  the  abrupt  period,  of  three  or 
fbor  eDoroKMis  friendshipii.  *  Pots. 

PROGRESS,  PROFICIENCVt 
IMPROVEMENT. 

PROGRESS   (v.  Proceeding)  is  a 

feneric  term,  the  rest  are  specific ; 
PROFICIENCY,  from  the  Latin  pro- 
JiciOf  compounded  of  pro  and  Jacioy 
signifies  a  profited  state,  that  is  to  say, 
a  progress  alroady  made;  and  IM- 
PUOVEiMENT,  from  the  verb,  signi- 
fies an  improved  condition,  that  is, 
progress  in  that  which  improves.  The 
progress  liure,  as  in  the  former  para« 
graph,  marks  the  step  or  motion  onward, 
and  the  two  others  the  point  a]rc*ady 
reached ;  but  the  progress  is  applied 
either  in  the  proper  or  unproper  sense, 
that  is,  either  to  those  travelliiie  for- 
ward, or  to  those  going  on  stepwise  in 
any  work;  proficieuct/  is  applied,  in  the 
improper  sense,  to  the  ground  gained 
in  an  art,  and  improvement  to  what  is 
gained  in  science  or  arts:  when  idle 
people  set  about  any  work,  it  is  diffi- 
ault  to  perceive  that  tliey  make  any 
progreuin  it  from  time  to  time;  those 
who  have  a  thorough  taste  for  either 
music  or  drawing  will  makeaor^*- 
encjf  in  them  which  is  astonishing  to 
those  who  are  unacquainted  with  tha 
circumstances;  the  improvement  of 
the  mind  can  never  be  so  eflfectually 
and  easily  obtained  as  in  the  period  <x 
childhood. 


Soloo,  the  safe,  bif  jrrerrcw  Bercr  cau*d. 
Bat  Hill  hlalearalaf  with  his  dayi  lBCifBB*«. 

DsnAib 

When  the  lad  waa  aboat  Dlnoten,  Ma  aada 
derired  to  mo  him,  that  be  Mlfbt  know  what  jrre« 
ficUncp  be  bad  apnde.  lUwuavMrnh 

TbemetilcBl  part  of  o«r  portry,  Ib  tbettoeof 
ChsQcer,  waa  cBpable  of  mow  laiyroiifBiml, 
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PROGRBSSioN,  V.  Progvess. 
PROGRESSIVE,  V.  Ottward. 
TO  PROHIBIT,  v.  To  forbid. 
PROJECT,  V.  Design. 
PROLIFIC,  v.  Fertile, 
PROLIX,  V.  DiffiLse. 
TO  PROLONG,  V.  To  delot/. 

PROMINENT,  CONSPICUOUS. 

PROMINENT    signifies    hanging 
over;    CONSPICUOUS  (v.  Distin^ 
miithed)  signifies  easy  to  be  beheld  : 
the  former  is,  therefore,  to  the  latter, 
in  some  measure,  as  the  species  to 
the  genus:  ^hat  is  prominent  is,  in 
general,  on  that  very  account  conspir 
cuous ;  but  many  things  may  be  con- 
tpicuous    besides    those    which    are 
prominent.    The  terms  prominent  and 
conspicuous  have,  however,  an  applica- 
tion suited  to  their  peculiar  meaning : 
nothing;  is  prominent  but  what  projects 
beyond  a  certain  line ;  every  thing  is 
conspicuous   which   may  be  seen  by 
many  :  the  nose  on  a  man's  lace  is  a 
prominent  foature,  owing  to  its  pro- 
jecting situation  ;  and  it  is  sometimes 
conspicuous,  according  to  the  position 
of  the  person :  a  figure  in  a  painting 
is  said  to  be  prominent,  if  it  appears 
to  stand  forward  or  before  the  others ; 
but    it    is    not  properly  conspicuous, 
unless  there  be  something  in  it  which 
attracts  the  general  notice,  and  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  all  other  things ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  conspicuous,  but  not 
expresslv  prominent,  when  the  colors 
are  vivid. 

Ladjr  Macbeth^  walkloK  in  her  sleep  Is  aa  la* 
cMent  so  full  of  tragic  horror,  that  it  standi 
out  as  a  prominent  featore  in  t|ie  iiiott  tablime 
drama  ia  the  world.  ConaEaLAXO. 

Tliat  tnnoc4<nt  mirth  which  had  been  so  con- 
Spicuoui  in  Sir  Thomas  More^  llCe,  did  not 
forsake  him  lo  the  last.  ^oonoii* 

PROMISCUOUS,  INDISCRIMI- 
NATB. 

PROMISCUOUS,  in  Latin  pro- 
miscuta,  from  promisceo,  or  pro  and 
mise'eo  to  mingle,  signifies  thoroughly 
mingled. 

INDISCRIMINATE,    from    the 
Latin  in  privative  and  discrimen  a  dif- 
ference, signifies  without  any  differ- 
ence. 
•  Promiscuoiis   \^    «^^\^^  \o   «k^ 


PROMISE. 

Aomber  of  different  olgects  miii|)ed 
toeether;  tiKfucrMmnaCe  is  ooly  ap- 
plied to  the  action  io  which  one  does 
not  discriminate  diSierent  objects :  a 
Qaltitude  is  termed  proaiiinioKt,  as 
characterizing  the  tmog;  the  use  of 
different  things  for  the  same  purpose, 
or  of  tlie  same  thingjs  for  difierent 
purposes,  is  termed  indUtrimnutt,  as 
characterizing  the  perKxi :  things 
become  promnctMNcs  oy  the  want  of 
design  in  any  one  ;  they  are  indiscri" 
minate  by  the  foalt  of  any  one :  plants 
of  all  descriptiont  are  to  be  feuDd 
pramiscuoum  situated  in  the  beds  of 
a  (garden:  it  is  folW  to  level  aoj 
charge  indiscriminaiefy  against  all  the 
members  of  any  community  or  pn^ 
fession. 
Victors  aad  vasqaiakMioia  prmmitamu  aim 

PSffC. 

From    thb  tndiMcrimimmte   dif^ribatiaa  rf 

miserj,  the  moralists  ba?e  alwajs  d'^rltni  Meif 

thair  siroogaat  aoral    aiguaacais  for  a  Mart 

state.  Jsaaos. 

PROMISB,  BNGAGEMENT, 
WORD. 

PROMISE,  in  Latin  promnn, 
from  promitto,  compounded  of  pro 
before,  and  mitto  to  set  or  fix,  thai  is, 
to  fix  beforehand. 

ENGAGEMENT,  v.  Business. 

The  promise  is  specific,  and  coue- 
quently  more  binding  than  the  en- 
gagement :  we  promise  a  thing  in  t 
set  form  of  words,  that  are  deadj 
'  and  strictly  understood;  we  ea^afc 
in  general  terms,  that  may  adout  of  ■ 
alteration :  a  promise  is  mostly  no- 
conditiooal;  an  engagement  is  fre- 
quently conditional.  In  fromius  tbe 
mith  of  an  individual  is  admitted 
upon  his  WORD,  and  built  opon  as  if 
it  were  a  deed ;  in  engagements  die 
intentions  of  an  individnal  fi>r  tbe 
foture  are  all  that  are  either  implied  (ff 
understood :  on  the  fulfiknent  of  pr»> 
mises  often  depend  tbe  most  impoftant 
interests  of  individuals ;  an  attencioi 
to  efigagements  is  a  matter  of  mntfil 
convenience  in  the  ordinary  ooooem 
of  life :  a  man  makes  a  promiu  of 
payment,'  and  upon  his  promiu  't 
liiay  happen  that  many  others  depend 
for  the  fulfilment  of  their  promtses; 
when  engagementt  are  made  to  vial 
or  meet  othears,  an  inattention  to  sadi 
engagements  causes  great  trouble.  As 
%  ^  ^TQiKue  •  and  'engegewmtU  can  ^ 


PROPORTIONATE. 


PROPOSAL, 
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viBde  onlf  by  wnrds,  the  word  is 
often  put  for  either,  or  for  both,  as 
the  case  requires :  he  who  breaks  his 
wpord  in  small  matters  cannot  be 
trasted  when  he  gives  his  tpord  in 
matters  of  consequence. 

Aa  aces  of  peifonnaaoe  is  worth  tbr  whole 
rid  of  prtnUt.  Howsb 

Tha  emgagemenU  I  had  to  Dr.  Hwlfr,  wero 
eh  a*  the  actual  wtnlcn  he  had  done  nof,  ta 
firiation  to  tha  lahieription  for  Ilomer,  oblljerd 
WB  to.  PorB. 

Xa«as  was  oor  priaee,  a  Jastar  lord. 
Or  aohlff  warrior,  nevrr  drew  a  iword ; 
OhMrvaat  of  the  rl^ht,  rrllfiooii  of  bb  wrd, 

TO  PROMOTE,  V.  To  encourage. 
PROMPT,  V.  Diligent, 
PROMPT,  V,  Ready, 

TO  PROMULGATE,  7'.  To  pfibUsk* 
PRONENESS,  V.  ItwUfiatioH. 

TO  PRONOUNCE,  V.  To  utitr. 
PROOF,  V.  Argument, 
PROOF,  V.  Evidence, 
PROOF,  V.  Experience, 
PROP,  V,  Staff, 
TO  PROPAGATE,  V.  To  Spread. 
PROPENSITY,  V,  Iticlination, 
PROPER,  V.  Right, 

PROPERTY,  V,  Goods. 

PROPERTY,  V.  Qualify. 
PROPITIOUS,  V.  Auspidouu 
PROPITIOUS,  V,  Favorable. 
TO  PROPHESY,  V,  Toforctel, 
PROPORTION,  V.  Rale. 
PROPORTION,  V,  Symmetry. 

PROPORTIONATE,  COMMENSU- 
RATE, ADEQUATE. 

PROPORTIONATE,  from  the 
Latin  proportion  compounded  of  pro 
and  partio,  signifies  having  a  portion 
suitable  to,  or  in  agreement  with, 
some  other  object. 

COMMENSURATE,  from  the 
.  liUin  commenMus  or  awmirtior,  sig- 
nifies measuring  in  accordance  with 
8ome  other  thing,  being  suitable  in 
measure  to  something  else. 

ADEQUATE,  iu  Latin  ad^equatus, 
participle  of  adequo^  signifies  made 
jevel  with  some  otiier  body* 


Proportionate  is  here  a  term  of 
general  use ;  the  others  ure  particular 
terms,  employed  in  a  similar  sense, 
in  regard  to  particular  objects :  that 
\s  proportionate  which  rises  as  a  thing 
rises,  and  falls  as  a  thing  falls ;  that 
is  commenfurate  which  is  made  to  risa 
to  the  same  measure  or  degree ;  that 
is  adequate  which  is  made  to  oome  up 
to  the  height  of  another  thing.  Pro- 
portionate  is  employed  either  in  tha 
proper  or  improper  sense:  in  all 
recipes  and  prescriptions  of  every 
kiud  proportionate  quantities  most 
always  be  taken  ;  when  the  task  in- 
creases in  difficulty  and  complication, 
a  proportionate  degree  of  labor  and 
talent  must  be  employed  upon  it. 
Commensurate  and  adequate  are  em- 
ployed only  in  the  moral  sense ;  the 
former  in  regard  to  matters  of  distri- 
bution, the  latter  in  regard  to  the 
equalizing  of  powers :  a  person's  re- 
compence  should  in  some  measure  be 
commensurate  with  his  labor  and  de- 
serts :  a  person's  resource  should  be 
adequate  to  the  work  he  is  engaged  in. 

Ail  Mfj  b  proporttotuUs  to  4edn, 

JOHIUO*. 

Where  the  nutter  ta  not  eeiiiiiieiMi»7ti(e  to 
the  wordi  all  tpeaklas  ta  bat  taotoiofj.     Boirnb 

Outward  acttoos  are  ooC  mdeqiuU  ezpmrioni 
of  oar  vlrtaek  Aoouom. 

PROPOSAL,  PROPOSITION. 

PROPOSAL  comes  from  propose^ 
in  the  sense  of  offer :  PROPOSIllON 
comes  from  propose,  in  the  sense  of 
setting  down  in  a  distinct  form  of 
words.  We  make  a  proposal  to  a  per- 
son to  enter  into  partnership  with  bim; 
we  make  a  proposition  to  one  who  is 
at  variance  with  us,  to  settle  the  dif- 
ference by  arbitration. 

The  proposal  relates  altogether  to 
matters  of  personal  and  private  in- 
terest; the  proposition  is  sometimes 
of  an  abstract  imture :  proposals  are 
made  for  the  sale  or  purchase  of  par- 
ticular articles,  for  tne  establishment 
of  any  mercantile  concern,  for  the 
erection  of  any  place  or  iustitution, 
and  the  like;  propositions  are  ad- 
vanced either  fur  or  against  certain 
matters  of  opinion :  the  proposal  is 
to  be  accepted  ;  the  proposition  is  to 
be  admitted. 

I  havr  proposed  a  vtaU  to  her  frk«d  Le^J 
CaiBpbi-tl,  enit  aj  Anne  iceDcd  to  nretafi  the 
prepoMi  with  pletRUV.  ill.  Vm%  Ivnau 


T62        PROROGUE. 


PBOVB. 


Tto  ProtntaoMi,  a'vene  ftom  ftmmikig  to 
•nj  act  of  violence,  llrt(«ed  wttb  piesunre  to 
the  ptcUU  fropoHtton  of  the  quani  rafoat. 


TO  pEOPosB,  V.  To  offer. 
TO  PEOPosE,  V.  To  purpose^ 
PEOPOsiTioN^  V.  Proposed, 
PEOPosiTioN,  V.  Sentence* 
PBOPEIETOE,  V0  Possessor* 

TO  PROEOGUB,  ADJOURN. 

PROROGUE)  from  the  Latin  pro- 
rogOf  signifies  to  put  olT,  and  is  used  in 
the  seneral  sense  of  delerring  for  an 
iodennite  period. 

ADJOURN,  from^m^  the  day, 

Mgpifies  only  to  put  o£f  for  a  daj,  or 

tome  short  period :    the  former   if 

applied  to  national  astemblies  only ; 

the  latter  is  applicable  to  anj  meet* 

ing. 

Apr9ngMti6tt  b  the  eaattennce  ti  VuU^ 

to 


An  m^j^umwMHi  h  no  umn  than  a  oontlaa- 
ce  of  the  leHloo  fton  one  daj  to  another. 

S&Acaaroiis, 

TO  PEOSBCUTE.  V.  Tocontimie. 
PRossLYTE,  V.  Cofwert. 
PEOSPECT,  V.  View  {Survey)* 
PEO8PBCT,  V*  View  {Prospect). 
TO  PftospBE,  V.  Toflowrish. 
PEospEEmr,  V.  WelUbar^. 
PBOSPER^ds,  V.  Fortunate* 
TO  PROTECT,  V*  To  defend* 
TO  PROTECT,  V*  To  sove* 
TO  PROTEST,  V,  To  affirm. 
TO  PEOTRACT,  V.  To  delay* 
to  PROVE,  V.  To  argue* 

wo  PROVE,  DEMONSTRATE, 
EVINCE,  MANIFEST. 

PROVE,  in  Latin  pratto^  signifies 
to  make  good. 

DEMONSTRATE,  from  the  Latin 
denumttrOf  signifies,  by  virtue  of  the 
intensive  sylmble  de,  to  show  in  a 
specnfic  manner. 

EVINCE,  V.  To  argtic, 

MANIFEST  signifies  to  make  mo- 
ntfest  Qd.  ApparentV 


fimte  t«nii,  the  net  imply  [fifllwiMt 
niodet  of  prmnng;  to  immttnUe 
w  to  prove  specifically:  w%  may 
frove  any  thing  by  simple  vmttum ; 
out  we  must  demomtiraie  by  iitaUto- 
tual  efforts :  we  may  proot  that  we 
were  in  a  certain  jilaoe;  bnl  we  de« 
manstratt  some  pomt  io  scienoi :  we 
m^y  prove  by  pereonal  iaflasBoe;  bat 
we  can  demonstrate  only  by  the  /bice 
of  evidence :  we  proiK  oar  own  merit 
by  our  actiooa  ;  we  dmawiTgU  the 
eiistenoe  of  a  I>eky  by  ^  tbit  ur- 
rounds  us. 

To  prooe^  mince,  and  aMni/eil,  ars 
the  acts  either  of  persons  er  tfaiiMji; 
to  demonttrate,  that  of  pw^oasoa^: 
in  regard  to  persons,  we  prose  eitber 
the  facts  which  we  know,  or  the  mcD- 
tal  endowments   which  we  fommi 
we  evinu  and  manifest  adispositios 
or  a  state  of  mind :   we  mace  oar 
sincerity  by  our  actions,  it  is  a  vHk 
of  time;  we  manffett  a  firiendlj  or  s 
hostile  disposition  by  a  worrfj  or  a 
nngle  action,  it  is  the  actof  tlieaMK 
menL    All  these  terms  are  appiisd  <e 
things,  inasmuch  as  they  maj  tsoi 
either  to  produce  coDvictioB,  er  si»> 
ply  to  make  a  thing  known :  to  prm 
and  evince  are  employed  in  die  fint 
case;  tomant^  in  the  lattercsse: 
the  beauty  and  onier  in  the  Cnstisa 
prooe  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator;  a 
persistence  in  a  particnlar  coarse  of 
conduct  mav  either  evince  grsat  viitM 
or  great  folly;  the   suracles  wnyD|ft 
in     Egypt     manifested    the  Difiae 
power. 

WhjoathwiihnMiewtfcqy^iifcjayi 


Uakn  graat  aotB 

Bjr  tha  wmj 
plafiatfor  Ae 


•put  aad 
oTOod,  «« 


We  ■uMteviuMtheriMWl^ar  OTrMSIf 


•t  A 
•  wasir 


§■  fheUb«r« 

wAolMt  Co 
aadtktaib 

PROVBRB,  V.  Axiom* 

FffRKISH^    SirPPI.T. 

PROVIDE,  in  Latb  prosidM^ir 
nifies  litendly  to  see  before^  bm^ 
rstively  to|pet  in  iMdiaeas  for  ticm 


PROVTOE. 


PRUDENT. 
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PROCURE,  V.  To  get. 

FURNISH,  in  French /oumier. 

SUPPLY,  in  French  supplier,  Latin 
gmppUo  from  sub  and  pi^,  signifies  to 
fill  op  a  deficiency,  or  make  up  what 
IS  wanting. 

Provide    and    procure  are    both 
actions  that  have  a  special  reference 
to  tlie  future ;  furnish  and  supply  are 
employed  for  that  which  is  of  immedi- 
ate concern:   one   provides  a  dinner 
in  the  contemplation  that  some  per- 
sons are  coming  to  partake  of  it ;  one 
procures  help  in    the  contemplation 
that  it  may  be  wanted ;  we  famish 
a  room,  as  vve  find  it   necessary  for 
the  present  purpose;   one  supplies^ 
family  with  any  article  of  'domestic 
lise.   Calculation  is  necessary  in  pro^ 
^idin^  ;  one  does  not  wish  to  provide 
too  much  or  too  little :  labor  and  ma^ 
nagement  are  requisite  in  procuring ; 
when  the  thing  is  not  always  at  hand, 
or  not  easily  come  at,  one  must  ex- 
ercise one's  strength  or  ingenuity  to 
procure  it :  judgement  is  requisite  in 
/itrnishing ;  What  owe  furnishes  ought 
to    be  selected  with  concern  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  individual  who 
Jkmishes:    care  and    attention    are 
wanted  in    supplying;    we  must  be 
careful  to  know  what  a  person  really 
iraots,  in  order  to  supply  him  to  his 
satisfiiction.    One  provides  against  all 
cimtingencies;    one  procures  all  ne- 
cessaries ;  one  furnishes  all  comlbrte  ; 
one  supplies  all  deficiencies.    Provide 
and  procure  are  the  acts  of  persons 
only ;  furnish  and  supply  are  the  acts 
of  unconscious  agents :  one's  garden 
and  orchard  may  be  said  to  furnish 
us  with    delicacies;    the   earth  sup- 
plies us  with  food.      So  ill  t!he  im- 
proper appUcatioQ :  the  duly  occur- 
rences  of  a  great  cityyiiriiwA  ma- 
terials for  a  newspaper ;  a  newspaper, 
to   an  Englishman,    supplies    almost 
efery  other  want. 

A  rade  tmoA  mmy  Valid  wilh,  fern  nofli 
aei  lay  floors,  aad  provide  M  that  warmtb  mod 
reqalre.  Joaiwoii. 


^;m.     0Mb  6ttm  M  miy  emble  ihelMdy  to  eiidair 


PROVrDENCB,   PRUDENCE. 

PROVIDENCE  and  PRUDENCE 
are  both  derived  from  tlie  verb  to 
provide  ;  but  the  former  expresses  the 
particular  act  of  providing ;  the  latter 
the  habit  of  providing.  The  fiirmer 
is  applied  both  to  animals  and  men ; 
the  latter  is  employed  only  as  a  cha- 
racteristic of  men.  We  may  admire 
the  providence  of  the  ant  in  laying  up 
a  store  for  the  winter  ;  the  prudence 
of  a  parent  is  displayed  in  his  concern 
for  tne  future  settlement  of  his  child. 
It  is  promdent  in  a  person  to  adopt 
measures  of  escape  for  himself,  in  cer- 
tain situations  ot  peculiar  danger ;  it 
is  prudent  to  be  always  prepared  for 
all  contingencies. 

In  Albioa^i  Me,  wh«n  Rlorlovf  K&gu  nlfCflPd, 
He,  vlMrljprMrM0itr,fi«abcff  wlilteeliA 
LusobMkairharfuntu.  So 


Prudence  upqatoi  oo  life.  In  tlw  Mme 
aar  u  rata  oo  eoaapotltton ;  tt  predMet  t Isi- 
Buee  rather  th«a  eleiatton.  Johi 


baftt  been  able  to  procure.  Jormon. 

Your  ideis  are  ■«•,  Md  borrowed  from  a 

iotetaooi  flomtrj,  tbe  odIj  «■•  tktt  mm Jkr* 

mUk  tniljr  p4ctor«iqae  MOiery.  Gray. 

Asd  OumtBt  dtaoh^,  tbs  iUmij  pmaAeupplif. 

ntnnaau 


PROVIDENT,  t/.  Careful. 
PEOvistON,  V.  Fare. 
TO  piiovoKB,  V,  To  aggravate. 
TO  PROVOKE,  V.  To  awohen. 
TO  PROVOKE,  V.  To  exdtc. 
PRUDENCE,  V,  Judgment. 
PRUDENCE,  V.  Providence. 
PRUDENCE,  V.  Wisdom. 

PRUDENT,   PRUDENTIAL. 

PRUDENT  {v.  Judgement)  cha- 
racterizes the  person  or  the  thine; 
PRUDENl'IALcharacteriiesonly  the 
thing.  Pnu/en^  signifies  having  jpftt- 
dencc  ;  prudential^  according  to  rules 
of  prudence f  or  as  respects  prudence. 
The  prudent  is  opposed  to  the  impru' 
dent  and  inconsiderate ;  the  prudential 
is  opposed  to  the  voluntary  :  die  coun- 
sel IS  prudent  which  accords  with  the 
principles  of  prudence;  the  reason 
or  motive  is  prudential^  as  flowing 
out  of  circumstances  of  prudence  or 
necessity.  Kvery  one  is  called  upon 
at  eertein  times  to  adopt  prudent 
measures;  those  who  are  obliged  to 
consult  their  means  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  expenses,  mot  act  open 
prudeutied  motives. 
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PRY. 


PUBLISH. 


UlynM  flnt  In  pvbtie  cn«  alwfMradY 

For  pTudtnt  eoonsel  Ifts  tbe  gods  raaovi'd. 

Pon. 

Those  wbo  poems  elc?ated  aadersCuidliiKi, 
■re  nitoralljT  apt  to  consider  all  prut^nHmi 
■utes  M  below  thek  racwd.  Jouumib. 

PRUDENTIAL,  V.  Prudeut. 

TO  PRY,   SCRUTINIZE,   DIVE 
INTO. 

PRY  is  io  all  probability  changed 
from  prove,  in  tbe  sense  of  try. 

SCRUTINIZE,  comes  from  tbe 
Latin  tcruior  to  search  thoroughly. 

I)IVE,w.  TopUnse, 

Fry  is  taken  in  Uie  bad  sense  of 
looking  more  narrowly  into  things  than 
one  ought:  scrutinize  and  dive  into 
are  employed  in  the  good  sense  of 
searching  things  to  the  bottom. 

A  person  who  priez  looks  into  that 
ivhich  does  not  belong  to  him;  and 
too  narrowly  also  into  that  which 
may  belong  to  him ;  it  is  the 
consequence  of  a  too  eager  curiosity 
or  a  busy  meddling  temper :  a  person 
who  scrutinize  looks  into  that  which 
is  intentionally  concealed  from  him ; 
it  is  an  act  of  duty  flowing  out  of  his 
office :  a  person  who  dives  penetrates 
into  that  which  lies  hidden  very  deep ; 
he  is  impelled  to  this  action  by  tJie 
thirst  of  knowledge  and  a  laudable 
curiosity. 

A  love  of  prying  into  the  private 
affairs  of  families  makes  a  person  a 
troublesome  neighbour :  it  is  the  bu- 
siness of  the  magistrate  to  scrutinize 
into  all  matters  which  affect  the  ^ood 
order  of  society  :  there  are  some  minds 
so  imbued  with  a  love  of  science  that 
they  delight  to  dive  into  the  secrets  of 
nature. 

The  peaceable  man  never  offidonslj  seeks  to 
91V  into  tbe  aecrrts  of  otbers.  Blaib. 

He  wbo  enten  upon  tbis  icrutinjf  (Into  the 
40Mhs  of  tbe  mind)  enten  Into  a  Ubjrintb. 

SOUTB, 

In  man  tbe  more  we  dtve,  tbe  more  we  see, 
Heateo^  sifoet  sttrnpln^  an  Immortal  make. 

YOOM. 

PRTiNG,  V.  Curious. 
PUBLICITY,  V.  To  notoriety. 
TO  PUBLISH,  V.  To  advertise, 
TO  PUBLISH,  V.  To  annaimce. 
TO  PUBLISH^  v%  To  declare. 


TO  PUBLISH,   PROMULGATB^ 
DIVULGE,    REVEAL,  DISCLOSS. 

PUBLISH,  V.  To  advertise, 

PROMULGATE,  in  Latin  pro- 
muigatus  participle  of  proimUgo  or 
provulgOf  signifies  to  make  volgar. 

DIVULGE,  in  Latin  divuifff,  that 
is,  in  diversos  vulgo,  signifies  to  make 
vulgar  in  different  parts. 

KEVEAL^  in  Latin  rtvelo,  /rora 
velo  to  veil,  signifies  to  tdce  off  the 
▼eil  or  cover, 

DISCLOSE  signifies  to  make  die 
reverse  of  close. 

To  publish  is  the  most  general  of 
these  terms,  conveying  in  its  extended 
sense  the  idea  of  making  knowo; 
but  it  is  in  many  respects  indeSirite; 
we  may  make  known  to  many  or  few; 
but  to  promulgate^  is  to  make  knova 
always  to  many.  We  voMjpuhUsk  dnt 
whicn  is  a  domestic  or  a  Batiooil 
concern ;  me  promulgate  properly  onlj 
that  which  is  of  general  mterest :  tlie 
afiairs  of  a  family  or  of  a  natioo  ne 
published  in  tbe  newspapen;  doc- 
trines, principles,  preceptf,  aiid  dtt 
like,  are  promulgated.  We  may  pth' 
Ush  thinp  to  be  known,  or  thioo  not 
to  be  knowti ;  we  divulge  wmgi 
mostly  not  to  be  known :  we  may 
publish  our  own  shame,  or  the  shuM 
of  another,  and  we  may  pmblith  tint 
which  is  advantageous  to  anodier; 
but  we  conunonly  divulge  the  secreli 
or  the  crimes  of  another.  To  pukUik 
is  said  of  that  which  was  never  before 
known,  or  never  before  existed;  to 
reveal  and  disclose  are  said  of  tbt 
which  has  been  only  concealed  or  kf 
hidden :  we  publish  the  evoits  of  the 
day ;  we  reveal  the  secret  or  tbemp- 
tei7  of  a  transaction ;  we  disclm  tin 
whole  affiur  from  beginning  to  tei, 
which  has  never  been  properly  knon 
or  accounted  for. 

Bj  the  excoatlon  of 
Ifazhnin  jnc»lig*«l  tn 
ladeliMelilrtoryorkte 


An  abenid  llieoty  on  one  eUe  of  a  ,_ 
fona*  no  jutttcntion  ffor  alledcu«  afeke  tal 
^muliaHHgwiacbitfnfn  ■udon  ea  lie  •* 

TffOBible  tbon  wreick 
Tk^  bMt  wItUn  itee  mUivrntgU 


In  conislQp,  Hm  fMoUng  i»  not  for  MtHf 
us,  tat  far  the  cnae  a(  a  nu^  heart. 


PUT. 


aUAUFT. 
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!ta  farlcHii  foms  dtarftg, 
Dhydix. 

.  To  draw, 
V,  Exact. 
<T,  V.  Correction. 
iiSE,  V.  To  buy. 
lean. 
Ef  V.  To  design* 

>OSE,    PROPOSE. 

)SE  (t7.  To  design)  that 
t  hand,  or  immediately 

;  we  PROPOSE  that 
distant :  the  former  re- 
:ing  before  one's  mind, 
uires  deliberation  and 
pose  many  things  which 
k  worth  while  doing: 
ot  to  propose  any  thine 
hich  is  not  of  too  mucn 

be  lighdy  adopted  or 
purpose  to  go  to  town 
y ;  yre  propose  to  spend 
articular  study. 

iteQiDg  nOoHieU  ddicns 
Ad  purpuet  Id  tbooght 
nigitt  esed  thdr  day. 

TaOKMll. 

tvo  pluM  oa  wUch  naj  bulu 
:<Nidact  hhMpir  tbroocb  tba 
■ft  of  bomaQ  life.        BuiB« 

V.  Sake. 

'By  V.  To  continue. 
£,  V.  To  follow. 

>LAC£,    LAY,  SET. 

11  probability  contracted 
participle  of  pono  to 

To  place, 

Saxon  legatif  German 
Ko,  and  Greek  xi>«/(aai, 
ise  to  lie ;  and  S£Ty  in 
1,  Latin  sitiop  from  $to 
fics  to  cause  to  stand, 
ost  general  of  all  these 
lay,  and  set,  are  but 
ing  ;  one  puts,  but  the 
g  it  is  not  defined;  we 
ig  intoone*s  room,  one's 
cket,  and  the  like;  but 
)Kf  in  a  specific  manner, 
ific  purpose;  one  place* 
helf  as  a  fixed  place  for 
ition  most  suitable  to  it. 

are  still  more  specific 


than  place ;  the  former  being  applied 
only  to  such  things  as  can  l^  made  to 
lie ;  and  set  only  to  such  as  can  bs 
made  to  stand  :  a  book  may  be  said 
to  be  laid  on  the  table  when  placed  ia 
a  position ;  and  10^  on  a  shelf  when 
placed  OD  one  end :  we  lay  ourselves 
down  on  the  gronnd ;  we  le^  a  trunk 

upon  the  gronmL 

ThtlabVemta 
YooBg  tMp$,  and  !■  Ae  ioUicani^^(«. 

Davan. 
Then  yoatki  and  vlfglaa,  twice  ai  manj,  jola 
To  plmoe  tibe  dlihei,  and  to  wrte  the  wlar. 

DaTam. 
Hara  none  d«%a  a  ■otab  wbHe  othera  tbera 
La^  deep  foandaUoM  for  a  tbaatrt.      Dktobm. 

TO  pmrRivy,  v.  To  rot. 

Q. 
TO  QUAKB9  V.  To  shake. 

QUALIFICATION,     ACCOMPLISH- 
MENT. 

The  QUAUnCAllON  (v.  Com- 
petent) serves  the  purpose  of  utility  ; 
the  ACCOMPLISUMENT  senes  to 
adorn:  by  the  first  we  are  enabled  to 
make  ourselves  useful ;  by  the  second 
we  are  enabled  to  make  ourselves 
agreeable. 

The  qualifications  of  a  man  must 
be  considered  who  has  an  office  to 
perform  ;  the  accomplishments  of  a 
man  are  to  be  considered  who  has 
only  pleasure  to  pursue.  A  readi- 
ness with  one's  pen,  and  a  fiicility 
at  accounts,  are  necessary  pialifica* 
tiom  either  for  a  school  or  a  count- 
ing-house; drawing  is  one  of  tht 
most  agreeable  ana  suitable  accom- 
plishments  that  can  be  given  to  a 
young  person. 

The  eoaipaBloa  ef  an  eteahif ,  aad  the  eov 
paaloB  far  Vft,  rofaiita  very  dlftnat  fmml^fhm* 
tlOM.  Joaaiioir. 

edaeallen  wUl 

Cui 


QUALIFIED)  V.  Competent. 

TO  QUALIFY^  V.  To  Jit. 

TO  QUALIFY,  TEMPER,   HUMOR. 

QUALIFY,  V.  CompeUnt. 

TEMPER,  from  tempera,  is  to  re- 
gulate the  temperament. 

HUMOR  from  humor ^  is  to  suit 
to  the  humor. 

Things  are  gualifiad  according  ta 

R 
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QUALITY. 


QUABKEL. 


orcumstances :  what  ift  too  harsh 
mutt  be  qualified  by  something  that  is 
soft  and  lenitive  ;  things  are  tempered 
by  nature  so  that  things  perfectly  dis^ 
oordant  should  not  he  combined; 
things  are  htummred  by  contrivance  : 
what  is  subject  to  many  cluuiges  re- 
quires to  be  humoured  ;  a  polite  persoD 
will  fualif^  his  refusal  by  some  ex-^ 
pression  ot  Idnduess ;  Providence  has 
tempered  the  seasons  so  as  to  mix 
something;  that  is  pleasant  in  them 
all.  Nature  itself  is  sometimes  to  be 
humoured  when  art  is  employed :  but 
the  tempers  of  men  require  still  more 
to  be  humoured. 

It  b  tbecicHlenc;  cf  ttkndMf  Co  n>ctlte  or 
■t  l«ut  to  quallfie  the  mallcni^  of  tbew  nr- 

SOOTH* 


God  In  bis  mercy  boi  ao  fnmed  and  tern* 
percd  bii  word,  tbat  tre  hnve  tat  the  moft  part 
a  RMfTo  of  mrtcj  wrappV  ap  la  a  cane. 

South* 

Oar  Britbh  pardencn,  lailead  of  AtMiROiiWiqr 
■aturr,  love  to  deviate  Cmni  It  u  nach  ai  po^ 
■ible.  AsouoN. 

aDALiTV,  V.  Disiitictumm 

QUALITY,    PROPERTY, 
ATTBIBUTB. 

QU.4LITY9  in  Latin  quaiitiu  fipom 
qua  lit  such,  signifies  such  as  a  thiug 

Kolly  is. 

PROPERTY,  wluch  is  changed 
from  propriety  and  proprius  proper  or 
one's  own,  signifies  belonpng  to  a 
thing  as  an  esseutial  ingredient. 

AlTRlBliTE,  in  Latin  attributui, 
perticiple  of  atirikuo  to  bestow  upon, 
signifies  the  thing  bestowed  upon  or 
essigned  to  another. 

The  quality  is  that  which  is  inhe- 
rent in  the  thing  and  co-existent ;  the 
property  is  that  which  belongs  to  it 
tor  the  time  being;  the  attribute  is  the 
quality  which  is  assigned  to  any  ob- 
ject. We  cannot  alter  the  quality  of 
a  thing  without  altering  the  whole 
thing ;  but  we  may  give  or  take  away 
properties  from  bodies  at  pleasure, 
witnont  entirely  destroying  their  iden- 
tity; and  wc  may  ascribe  a</ri&«fes  at 
discretiun. 

Harailitjr  and  patience,  laduitrj  and  temper^ 
ance,  are  yqy  oftaothaiDodgtMiftftfo  of  apoor 

Adoboic. 


No  man  aan  hava  aiak  ao  llir  hilo  ttapidHf, 
■a  not  tocowider  tbe  pr^perUeM  of  tkepraand, 
00  wkicli  he  walk*,  of  the  plants  oa  whkh  ha 
iieda,  w  €ktia\«i»\%\V>t  dcUsJbt  Ui  ear. 


Mea  o'er  a  wldai  ldd«il«idabiBtl 
God  tbio«|Eli  the  voader  of  fchworhi , 
Eipk»rlof  cheaee  Ua  mttributn  aid  lawi, 
Adom,  loiea,  hnlhitM,  tV  Blaraal  Com. 

QUANTITY,   V*  Dcol. 

QUAERKL,  V.  Differmot. 

QUARREL,    BROIL,  FEUD. 

QUARREL,  V.  D^eremee. 

BROELprobnblj  cooies  from  hmelf 
a  noisy  quarrel. 

FEUD,  in  Geniuui  JMty  is  con- 
oected  with  the  word  Jight,  voida&9% 
active  hostility. 

Quarrel  is  the  genenl  tad  oidiBafj 
term ;  broil  and  Jhtd  are  paiticdsr 
terms. 

Tlie  idea  of  a  variance  between  tea 
parties  is  common  to  these  tenas; 
out  t^ie  ibrmer  respects  the  CTf!»p^«»»« 
and  char^  which  are  redprocsl^ 
made;  broil  resDects  the  ooofttwa sad 
entangleaieQt  n-oich  arises  fitna  aGoa- 
lention  and  collision  of  interests; 
feud  respects  the  boatilides  which 
arise  out  of  the  rarianoe.  There  are 
quarrels  where  there  are  np  krmls, 
and  there  ace  both  where  there  are  as 
Jkudi;  but  there  are  no  broils  aad 
Jfcuds  wicboat  ^acrrsii:  the  quarrel 
is  not  always  openly  condacttd  be- 
tween the  parties ;  it  may  somedaMs 
be  secret,  and  scmietimes  maaifat 
itself  only  in  a  coolness  of  hehaTioer: 
the  broil  is  a  noisy  kind  of  quarrtlf 
it  always  breaks  out  in  loud,  sod 
mostly  reproachful  language :  ,/M  is 
a  deadly  kind  of  quarrel  whici  is 
heightened  byBintiial  aggravati<nsiad 
insults.  (hirreU  are  very  lanMDfaUs 
when  they  take  place  between  bmb- 
hers  of  the  same  fiunily  ;  brtils  tn 
very  frequent  aosong  profligats  isd 
restless  people  who  five  fagsHicr; 
Jfuds  were  very  general  in  tbraer 
times  between  diflferent  families  of  ik 
nobility. 

The  dft*  or  beoad  dbneK»  I  a*  ^haM,  wtf 
ave  la  pritata  fMcnvIe  1 


E«*a  haaghtiJnao.  wWwIlh 
Earth,  leaf,  aad  hea«*B,  and  Ji 


SfaU^ 


At  Ipnglh  atooM,  her  flrfeadiy 
To 


tho  Tkaiaa  Uan 


The  poet  dcaeriWa  (In  the  fmm  of  Ckif 

Gkaae)ahatt]oocca8ioMdlyrth»  wataal^b* 

rMdifelSMdlDthelSalllBi«raB  £S|M  ■' 


QUSsnoK 


QUICKNESS.        Wr 


OEtTAftHBL^   ArWWAtf    Oft  MAT* 

QUARREL,  V.  IHfennee. 

AFFRAY  or  FRAY,  (wmfrko  to 
rub,  ngoifies  the  coliisioD  of  the  pa»* 
•ions. 

A  quarrel  is  indefinite,  both  as  to 
tlie  canse  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  conducted ;  an  affray  is  a  particular 
kind  of  quarrel :  a  quarrel  may  sub- 
sist between  two  persons  from  a  pri- 
▼ate  difference;  an  «^ay  always  takes 

{ilaoe  between  many  upon  some  pub- 
ic occasion:  a  9ttarref  may  be  carried 
on  merely  by  words  ;  an  affrey  is 
oommonly  conducted  by  acts  of  ▼i(v- 
lence :  many  angry  words  pass  in  a 
quarrel  between  too  hasty  peoole; 
many  are  wounded,  if  not  kiUea  in 
i^firayif  when  opposite  parties  meet. 

The  fM«rrcl  WIfRHa  Bjfl1«idi  dli  ao 
at  M|k  M  I  fio<  70W  ■ceoanls  bafe  nuida  It. 


TIafrMWt  of  Bdlitaq^  Ui  •§«,  aid  wfcnl 
of  dMMtioo,  wore  kilM  Id  tto>W9. 


auARTKR,  V.  District. 
QUBRT,  V.  QuesiioTL 

TD  QUESTION,  V.  To  OSk. 

auBSTioN,  V.  Doubt. 

QUESTION,   QUBRT. 

QUESTION,  V.  To  a$k. 

QUERY  is  but  a  variation  of 
fUMre^  from  the  verb  qtutro  to  seek  or 
loquire. 

Quutunu  and  qneries  are  both  put 
for  the  sake  of  obtaining  an  answer;  oat 
the  former  may  be  for  a  reasonable  or 
oureasooabie  cause ;  a  oucry  is  mostly 
a  rational  quettian :  idlers  nay  put 
fueifioai  from  mere  curiosity ;  learned 
■len  put  queriei  for  the  sake  of  in- 
formation. 

QUICKNESS,   SWIITNBSS9 

FLEETNBSS,    CELBRITY9 

RAPIDITY,   VELOCITY. 

TtocsE  terms  are  all  applied  to  the 
motion  of  bodies,  of  which  QUICK- 
NESS, from  quick  and  wake,  denotes 
the  general  and  simple  idea  which 
diaracteriies  all  the  rest.  Quiekmeee 
i«  near  akin  to  life,  and  is  directly 
opposed  to  slowness.  SWIFTNESS, 
in  all  probability  from  the  German 
mkepeifen  to  roam;  and  FLEET- 
NES^  from  fly;  expreta  higher  de- 


grees of  ficiVAMn.  CELERITY,  pro- 
bably from  celer  a  horse ;  VELOCITY, 
fit)m  volo  to  fly ;  and  RAPIDITY, 
from  rapio  to  seize  or  hurry  alonf^ 
differ  more  in  application  than  in  de- 
gree. Qtttc^  and  swift  are  applicable 
to  any  objects;  men  are  quick  in 
movins,  tmift  in  running:  dogs  hear 
quickuf,  and  run  swiftfy ;  a  mill  goes 
quickly  or  twiftly  round,  according 
to  the  force  of  the  wind  :  fleetnen  is 
the  peculiar  characteristic  of  wrndt 
or  horses ;  a  horse  \%  fleet  in  the  rac^ 
and  is  somedmes  described  to  be  at 
fleet  as  the  winds:  that  which  w* 
wish  to  characterize  as  particularly 
quick  in  our  ordinary  operations,  we 
say  is  done  with  celerity;  in  this 
manner  our  thoughts  pass  with  cf  ^ 
ri^^  from  one  olject  to  another :  those 
thmgs  are  said  to  move  with  rapidity 
whidi  seem  to  hurry  every  thing  away 
with  them;  a  river  or  stream  moves 
with  rapidity ;  rime  goes  on  with  a 
raj)id  flight :  velocity  signifies  the 
smftnen  of  flight,  which  is  a  motion 
that  exceeds  all  others  in  tm^uen : 
hence«  we  speak  of  the  velocity  of  a  ball 
shot  from  a  cannon,  or  of  a  eelestisl 
body  moving  in  its  orbit ;  somerimes 
these  words,  rapidity  and  velocity,  are 
applied  in  the  improper  sense  by  way 
of  emphasis  to  the  veir  twift  move- 
ments of  other  bodies :  m  this  manner 
the  wheel  of  a  carriage  is  said  to  move 
mindly  ;  and  the  flight  of  an  animal 
or  the  progress  of  a  vessel  before  die 
wind,  IS  compared  to  the  flight  of  a 
bird  in  point  of  velocity. 

tapttinoc  of  liAoar  trim  tkow  who  nt 


AoOfip  wbtt  DMSdtaf  bRIowB  twift  they  i^tnt^ 
Till  Mm  li«  Greefaui  eaap  ipfiwaM  fai 


nor  fctr,  Ihtmghjleeter  Ikui  tk§  wiU, 
BeUevH  *lli  ahrsyt  Ml  taMid. 

■  J  MOftaff  the  eye  w«  gitlwr  «p  wifk 
e^grlljf  the  Mvcnl  pvla  of  aa  olgect,  to 


IS  to 


Meu  tloM  tiM  radint  mui,  to  noffUl  tlgkt 
DcMMdltf  mfifU  MllM  down  the  rwfU  %bc. 


LightoNr  ta  prodDTtlfo  of  gnodew  wkM  k 
Ijovtototkoreioci^oritamotioii.  B«; 

TO  QUIET,  V.  To  appease. 
QUiBT,  V.  Ease. 
QUIET,  V.  Peace. 
TO  QUIT,  V.  To  leave. 
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RACK. 


SrAPACIOUS. 


TO  QriVER,  V.  To  shake, 
TO  QUOTE,  r.  To  cite. 


R. 
iiACE,  V.  Course, 

RACE,   GENERATION,    BRSBD. 

RACE,  V,  Family. 

GENEEIATION,  in  Latin  genera- 
iio  from  generOf  and  the  Greek  r^w^t 
to  engender  or  beget,  signifies  the 
thing  begotten. 

BREED  signifies  that  which  it 
bred  (v.  To  breed).  These  terms  are 
all  emplo3fed  in  regard  to  a  number  of 
animate  objects  which  have  the  same 
origin ;  the  former  is  said  only  of  hu- 
man bein^,  the  latter  only  of  brutes : 
the  term  is  employed  in  regard  to  the 
dead  as  well  as  the  living ;  generation 
is  employed  only  in  regard  to  the 
living :  hence  we  speak  of  tlie  race  of 
the  Heraciids,  the  race  of  the  Bour- 
bons, the  race  of  the  Stuarts  and  the 
like ;  but  tiie  present  generation^  the 
whole  generation f  a  worthless  g«ne- 
raiioHf  and  the  like :  breed  is  said  of 
those  animals  who  are  brought  forth, 
and  brought  up  in  the  same  manner. 
Hence,  we  denominate  some  domestic 
animals  as  of  a  good  breeds  where 
particular  care  is  taken  not  only  as  to 
the  aiiimals  from  which  they  come, 
but  also  of  those  which  are  brought 
forth. 

Where  rocct  are  tbu  DQm*n>M  and  tlisi 
•ombtned,  aone  but  the  chief  of  a  olan  h  thni 
addrened  bjr  Us  name.  Joajnoa* 

Uke  Inves  oa  trees  the  race  of  maa  b  foaad. 
Now  peen  in  yooth,  now  «i(b*rfaig  on  Che  fioiuid, 
80  generatiottM  ia  their  course  decay, 
■o  floariflh  tiiese  when  those  are  pass*d  away. 

Pore. 

Kor  lait  foriret  ihj  fUlhflil  dogs,  bat  feed 
With  Mt'oine  whejr.tbe  maKtiffli  genVoiu  breed, 

DaTDBM. 

TO  RACK,  If,  To  break, 

BADIANCB,    BRILLIANCY. 

Both  these  terms  express  the  cir- 
cumstance of  a  great  light  in  a  body ; 
but  RADIANCE,  from  radius  a  ray, 
denotes  the  emission  of  rays,  and 
is,  therefore,  peculiarly  applicable  to 
bodies  naturally  luminous,  like  the 
beavett\N  Viod\«;  and  BRILLIANCY 


of  light  emitted,  and  may,  tberafei% 
be  applied  equally  to  natnnd  aod  ar- 
tiiicuU  light.  The  radiancy  of  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars,  coostiuites  a 
part  of  their  beauty ;  the  briUiBuy 
of  a  diamond  is  frequently  compirod 
with  that  of  a  star. 

TO  RADLAIIB,    V,  To  sAow; 

RAGBy  V,  Anger* 

RAGE,  V.  Madness, 

TO  RAISE,  V.  To  hagUeiu 

TO  RAISE,    V,  To  lift, 

TO  RALLY,  V,  To  deride, 

TO  RAMBLE,  V,  To  uHndn, 

RANCOR,  V.  Hatred. 
RANCOR,  V,  Malice* 

TO  RANGE,    V,  To  cloSS, 

TO  RANGE,  V.  To  wonder. 

TO  RANK,    V,  To  class, 

TO  RANSOM,  V.  To  redeem, 

RAPACIOUS,    RA\'TN0C8, 
TORAC10I7S. 

RAPACIOUS,  in  Latin  nipcr,fioii 
rapio  to  seise,  signifies  seizing  or 
grasping  it  with  an  eagpr  desixe  to 
have* 

RAVENOUS,  from  the  Latin  ff 
hiet  a  fury,  and  rapio  to  seize,  sigai- 
ties  the  same  as  ranacious. 

VORACIOUS,  from  voro  to  denv^ 
signifies  an  eagerness  to  devour. 

The  idea  of  greediness,  which  foon 
the  leading  feature  in  the  significsoos 
of  all  these  terms,  is  Taried  ia  tks 
subject  and  the  object :  rapackmi  is 
the  quality  peculiar  to  beasts  of  pnj; 
ravenous  and  7?oracious  are  ooonos 
to  all  animals,  when  impelled  b« 
hunger.  The  beasts  of  the  forest  stt 
rapacious  at  all  times ;  all  aninob 
are  more  or  less  rax>enous  or  wraaaOt 
as  circumstances  may  make  thoD-' 
the  rapacious  applies  to  the  seiiing^ 
other  animals  as  food;  the  ruwai* 
ai»lies  to  the  seizing  of  aor  linoS 
which  one  takes  for  one's  taoA'} 
lion  is  rapacious  wlien  it  seizes  oa  is 
prey;  it  is  raveticus  in  the  act  ^ 
consuming  it.  The  won!  rexs^ 
respects  the  haste  with  which  ooe 
%»t&;  the  word  voracious  respects  ^ 


RAPINE. 


RARE. 
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f  which  one  consumes :  a  ro- 
person  is  loath  to  wait  for  the 
;  of  his  food  ;  he  consumes  it 
any  preparation :  a  voracioui 
not  only  eats  in  haste,  but  he 
68  great  quantities>  and  con- 
o  do  so  for  a  long  time.  Ab- 
s  firom  food»  for  an  unusual 
will  make  any  healthy  creaF* 
7enou$;  habitual  intemperance 
ig,  or  a  diseased  appetite,  will 
J  voracity. 


layoT  oar  w«iUb  heTon  roMen  h  not 

0  reitraia  their  boldoen,  or  to  leMen 

tcUy.  BUBKB. 

holy  flrpt  on  alUri  Inim, 
■1^0  the  rav'nout  birds  reCiini. 

Datobv. 
mark  another^  iln, 
vn  coDsdcnce  look  within  ; 
thy  more  vcrmciout  bill, 
breakfkit  nations  kilL  Gat. 

piDiTY,  f.  Quickness. 

iB,    PLUNDBR,    PILLAGE. 

idea  of  property  taken  from 
contrary  to  his  consent  is  in- 
in  all  these  terms :  but  the 
IE  includes  most  violence; 
DER  includes  most  removal  or 
;  away;  PILLAGE  most 
nd  scrutiny  after.  A  soldier  who 

1  sudden  incursion  into  an  ene- 
jntry,  and  carries  away  what- 
nes  within  his  reach,  is  guilty 
le :  he  goes  into  a  house  full 
erty   and  carries  away  much 

;  he  enters  with  the  rest  of 
y  into  a  town,  and  stripping  it 
r  thing  that  was  to  be  found, 
^ay  loaded  with  pillage  ;  mis- 
id  bloodshed  attend  rapine  ; 
ends  plunder ;  distress  and 
low  wherever  there  has  been 


Upon  the  banks 
,  slow  winding  thro*  the  vale,  the  seat 
a  rapine  once.  SoKsaTituc. 

mey  was  pitched  upon  as  tit  to  be 
excise  and  taxes,  and  the  burden  of 
s  took  off  b/  ptunderingt  and  seqnes- 

SOUTB, 

h  the  Efptrians  for  a  time  stood  reso- 
te  defence  of  tbt>{r  city*  It  was  given  up 
rj  on  the  setenth  day,  and  pillaged 
red  in  a  most  barbarous  manner  b/  the 

CcananLAWp. 

iPTURE,  V.  Ecstacy. 


RARB,  SCARCE,  SINGULAR. 

RAR£|  id  Latin  rarut,  comes  firom 
the  Greek  xmio:  rare, 

SCARCE,  in  Dutch  schaers  spar- 
ing, comes  from  scheren  to  cut  or  clip, 
signifying  cut  close. 

SINGULAR,  V,  Particular. 

Rare  and  tcarce  both  respect  num- 
ber or  quantity,  which  admits  of  ex- 
pansion or  dimmution :  rare  is  a  thin- 
ned number,  a  diminished  quantity; 
scarce  is  a  short  quantity. 

Rare  la  applied  to  matters  of  ood- 
venience  or  luxury;  scarce  to  matters 
of  utility  or  necessity  :  that  which  is 
rare  becomes  valuable,  and  fetclies  a 
high  price ;  that  which  is  tcarce  be- 
comes precious,  and  the  loss  of  it  is 
seriously  felt.  The  best  of  every  thing 
is  in  its  nature  rare;  there  will  never 
be  a  superfluity  of  such  things ;  there 
are,  however,  some  things,  as  parti- 
cularly curious  plants,  or  particular 
animals,  which,  owing  to  dreum- 
stances,  are  always  rare :  that  which 
is  most  in  use,  will,  in  certain  cases, 
he  tcarce;  when  the  supply  of  aa 
article  fails,  and  the  demand  for  it 
continues,  it  naturally  becomes  scarce. 
An  aloe  in  blossom  is  a  rarity,  for 
nature  has  prescribed  such  limits  to 
its  growth  as  to  give  but  very  few  of 
such  flowers  :  the  paintings  of  Ra- 
phael, and  the  former  distinguished 
painters,  are  daily  becoming  more 
scarce f  because  time  will  diminish 
their  quantity,  jalthough  not  their 
value. 

What  is  rare  will  often  be  singular, 
and  wliat  is  singular  will  oflen,  on 
tliat  account,  be  rare ;  but  they  are 
not  necessarily  applied  to  the  same 
object:  fewness  is  the  idea  common 
to  both;  but  rare  is  said  of  that  of 
which  there  miglit  be  more ;  but  stii- 
gular  is  applied  to  that  which  is 
single,  or  nearly  single,  in  its  kind, 
llie  rare  is  that  which  is  always 
sought  for;  the  singular  is  not  always 
that  which  one  esteems :  a  thing  is 
rare  which  is  difiicult  to  be  obtained; 
a  thing  is  singular  for  its  peculiar 
qualities,  good  or  bad.  Indian  plants 
are  many  of  them  rare  in  England, 
because  the  climate  will  Dot  agree 
with  them ;  the  sensitive  plant  is 
singular^  as  its  quality  of  yieldiiK  tm 

3d  ^ 
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RASHNESS. 


RATE. 


tht  touch  distinguishes  it  from    all 
other  plants. 

Semrct  is  applied  only  in  the  proper 
•eose  to  physical  objects;  rare  and 
Angular  are  applicable  to  moral  ob- 
jects. One  sneaks  of  a  rare  instance 
of  fidelity,  of  wliich  many  like  exam- 
ples cannot  be  found;  of  a  singular 
mstance  of  depravity,  when  a  parallel 
case  can  scarcely  be  found. 

A  perrcet  union  of  wh  and  jadgement  b  one  of 
tfte  rarttt  thingt  In  the  world.  Iloncs. 

Wben  any  particular  piece  of  money  grew 
veiy  «oarce,  h  wai  oftcti  recolncd  by  a  aoeeeedr 
•if  omperor.  Asocaoa. 

W»  riMmld  team,  by  refleetteg  on  tbe  mtofbr- 
Abms  wMch  have  attended  oCbeni»  that  then  ii 
■olblag  rtm^ular  la  tbote  which  beflil  owaelvof . 
MBLHOTn*a  LBTTsaa  of  Cicsmo. 

RASH,  V,  Foolhardy, 

RASHNESS,  TEMERITY, 
HASTINESS,   PRECIPITANCY. 

RASHNESS  denotes  the  quality  of 
rashf  which,  like  the  German  ratch^ 
knd  our  word  ruthf  coroes  firom  the 
Latin  mo,  expressing  hurried  and  ex- 
cessive motion. 

TEMEKITY,  in  Latin  temeritas, 
firom  temoruSf  possibly  coroes  from  the 
Greek  miuty^v  at  the  moment,  denot- 
ing the  Quality  of  acting  by  the  im- 
pulse of  tne  moment. 

ILASTINESS,  V.  Angry  and  Cfir- 
iory. 

PRECIPITANCY,  from  the  Utin 
pre  and  capio,  signifies  the  quality  or 
disposition  of  taking  things  belbrc  they 
ought  to  be  taken. 

Itashnest  and  temerity  have  a  close 
alliance  with  each  other  iu  sense ;  but 
they  have  a  slight  difference  which  is 
entitled  to  notice :  rashness  is  a  ge- 
neral and  indefinite  term,  in  the  sig- 
nification of  which  an  improper  cele- 
rity is  the  leading  idea  :  this  celerity 
inay  arise  either  from  a  vehemence  of 
-character,  or  a  temporary  ardor  of 
the  miud  :  in  the  signification  of  Ife- 
merity,  the  lending  idea  is  want  of 
consideration,  springing  mostly  from 
an  overweening  confidence,  or  a  pre- 
sumption of  character.  Rashness  is, 
therefore,  applied  to  corporeal  actions, 
as  the  jumping  into  a  river,  without 
being  able  to  swim,  or  the  leaping 
over  a  hedge,  without  being  an  expert 
lineman's  temeri^  is  applied  to  our 


moril  flctioot,  paxtiGnlariy  nch  as 
require  deliberatioD,  and  m  calcnlattoo 
of  consequences .  ffmriiies  nd  frrv- 
cipitancy  are  bat  modes  or  cbinc- 
teristics'  of  ratAtiesi,  and  oouequeBdy 
ismployed  only  in  particular  cues,  as 
hastiness  in  regard  to  oar  moftmiBots, 
and  precipitancy  in  regard  to  onr 
neasures. 

Tb  JMnsl  fldr  mppcawncea,  m 
9mak  desim,  mr*  tnaCnMdou  vMeI 
of  oar  pfeomt  atate  oiKmId  atraafli 


AH  iMBklttd  Imtv  m. 
defiee  of  imliwuiaa,  ad  the  tah 
little  more  than  too  wantib 
iionfai  Cator  of 


Aad bvny  tlutnie^  the  wooda  wfAkaHgik^ 
RiuCHnc  and  f  aU  of  hope. 

Tbe  night  lotteUadi  and  hodiic* 
PrecipUMte  aad  bmvy  d^  tbe  world. 
At  once  eztiogoiAlBf  tte 


TO  RATE,  tf.  To  esHma^. 

RATB,   PROPORTION,  RATIO, 

RAT£»  V.  To  esOmate. 

RATIO  has  the  same  ongjui  nd 
original  meaning  as  rate* 

PROPORTION,  V.  Praporiimiatt. 

The  rate  and  ratio  are  in  seme  sp^ 
cies  of  the  proportion :  that  is,  thej 
are  supposed  or  estimated  proportims, 
in  distinction  from  proportions  that  lit 
iu  the  nature  of  things.  The  first  ten% 
rate,  is  employed  in  the  ordioaij  cdD- 
cems;  a  person  receives  a  certamssa 
weekly  at  the  rate  of  a  certain  son 
veariy :  ratio  is  applied  only  to  bobt 
bers  and  calculations ;  as  two  is  to 
four,  so  is  four  to  eighty  and  eight  to 
sixteen  ;  the  ratio  in  this  case  bdi| 
double :  proportion  is  employed  ia 
matters  of  science,  and  in  all  cms 
where  the  two  more  specific  termms 
not  admissible ;  the  beauty  of  an  edifios 
depends  upon  observing  the  docCDM 
of  proportions ;  in  the  disposing  of 
soldiers  a  certain  regard  must  be  hid 
to  proportion  in  the  height  and  vm^ 
the  men. 

At  Bpheana  aad  Atheoa,  Anthooij  Htei  rtM 
Mual  rate  la  all  aiaBiier  of  laxaiy. 

Tbe  rale  of  laCrreat  (Co  Inden)  bt 
ia  a  coiiip<mnd  ratU  fonncd  eat  of  the 
venlflOM  and  the  hojnrd. 

RppeataDce  eanoot  be  effectoal  hot  aiMbeiii 
toate  proportion,  to  ain. 

RATB,  V.  Tax. 


RAVAGfi. 


ll£ACH. 
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v^  Value* 
V.  Rate. 
AL,  V.  Reasonable. 

E,  DESOLATION, 
BVASTATION. 

I  comes  from  the  Latin 
e  Greek  a^*-^j ,  siguifying 
earing  away. 

riON,  from  tolus  alone, 
te  solitary  or  reduced  to 

ATION,  in  Latin  devas- 
levarto  to  lay  waste,  sig- 
ig  to  a  waste  or  de»ert. 
icpresses  less  than  either 
devastation :  a  breaking, 
destroying,  is  implied  in 
vage ;  but  the  deaolatiun 
entire  unpeopling  a  huid, 
rvastation  to  the  entire 
ly  of  every  vestige  of  cul- 
orrents,  flames,  and  tem- 
: ;  war,  plague,  and  famine, 
rmies  of  baibarians,  who 
;ountrv,  carry  devastut'um 
wherever  they  go.  •  No- 
i  ravages^  they  are  rapid 
;  nothing  arrests  denola- 
uel  and  unpitying;  devat- 
8  nothing,  it  is  ferocious 
.igable.  Ravages  spread 
terror;  desolation,  grief 
;    dcoastation,  dread  and 

i  employ€^d  likewise  in  the 
cation ;  desolation  and  de- 
ly  in  the  proper  applica- 
itries.  Disease  makes  its 
beauty;  death  makes  its 
)ng  men  in  a  more  terrible 
le  time  than  at  another. 

ettre,  that  all  aixht  Iodit, 
titjr^  had  rangM  the  dark, 
clou  ravage  MinnnM  the  light, 

Thomson. 

f*n  the  t jrantN  hand  is  leen, 
I  sudden*  all  thy  green. 

GoiAonTB. 

the  strength  of  the   Roman  re- 
ired,  and  what  dreadful  devatta- 
forth  Into  all  \t%  proTinceal 
Mn.aioTn*ft  Lxmu  or  Cickro. 

lGB,  V.  To  overspread, 
us,  r.  Rapacious. 


RAY,  beam; 

RAY  (p.  Gleam)  is  indefinite  \A 
its  meaning ;  it  may  be  said  either  of 
a  larae  or  small  quantity  of  light: 
BEAM  (i7.  Gleam)  is  something 
positive  ;  it  can  be  said  only  qf  tliat 
which  is  considerable.  We  can  speak 
of  rays  either  of  the  sud^  or  the  stars, 
or  any  other  luminous  body ;  hut  we 
speak  of  the  beams  of  the  sun  or  the 
moon.  The  rays  of  tlie  sun  bre^k 
through  the  clouds ;  the  beams  of  the 
sun  are  scorching  at  noon-day. 

A  room  can  scarcely  be  to  shut  up> 
that  a  siugle  ray  df  light  shall  not  pe- 
netrate through  the  crevices ;  the  sea, 
in  a  calm  moon-light  night,  presents 
a  beautiful  spectacle,  wiUi  the  moon's 
beams  playing  on  its  waves. 

I'he  ttan  eatt  a  Atrwed  ray.  Tmauom. 

The  okodffC  vtatae*  mloffle  in  her  •>«•, 
sun  oo  the  fronail  <kri«'Oted,  dartinf  all 
Xlielr  boffiid  betmu  Into  tlie  l^loosliv  iloven. 

RAY,  V.  Gleam* 

TO  RAZE,  V.  To  demolish* 

TO  REACH,  STRETCH,  EXTEND* 

REACH,  through  the  medium  of 
the  northern  languages,  as  also  the 
Latin  rego  in  the  word  porrigo,  and 
the  Greek  oytyr,  comes  from  the  He- 
brew rekang  to  draw  out,  and  a^0lc 
the  length. 

STRETCH  is  but  an  intensive  of 
reach. 

EXTEND,  V.  To  extend. 

The  idea  of  drawing  out  in  a  line 
is  common  to  these  terms,  but  they 
differ  in  the  mode  and  circumstances 
of  the  action.    To  reach  and  to  Mtreteh 
is  employed  only  for  drawing  oat  in 
a  straight  line,  that  is,  lengthwise ; 
extend  may  be  employed  to  express  the 
drawing  oat  in  all  directions.    In  this 
sense  a  wall  is  said  to  reach  a  certidn 
number  of  yards ;  a  neck  of  land  is 
said  to  Mtretch  into  the  sea;  a  wood 
extends  mttny  miles  over  a  country. 
As  the  act  of  persons,  in  the  proper 
sense,  they  differ  still  more  widely; 
reach  and  ttretch  signify  drawing  to  k 
given    point,   and  for  a  given  end; 
extend  has  no  such  collateral  mean- 
ing.   We  reach  in  order  to  take  hold 
of  something;    we    Wretch  in  order 


*  Vide  RonlMMd :  •*  Ravager,  deioler,  dcvaitar,  taceagar," 
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READY. 


to  sunnoont  some  object:  n,  person 
reaches  with  his  aim  lA  order  to  get 
down  a  book;  he  stretches  his  neck 
in  order  to  see  orer  another  person  : 
in  both  cases  we  might  be  saia  simply 
to  extend  the  arm  or  the  neck,  where 
the  collateral  circumstance  is  not  to 
be  expressed. 

Li  the  improper  applicatioo,  thej 
hare  a  similar  distinction:  to  reach 
u  applied  to  the  movements  which 
one  makes  to  a  certain  end,  and  is 
equivalent  to  arriving  at,  or  attaining. 
A  traveller  strives  to  reach .  his  jour- 
ney's end  as  quickly  as  possiUe;  an 
ambitious  man  aims  at  reaching  the 
summit  of  human  power  or  honor. 
To  stretch  is  applied  to  the  direction 
which  one  gives  to  another  object,  so 
as  to  bring  it  to  a  certain  point;  a 
ruler  stretches  his  power  or  authority 
to  its  utmost  limits.  To  extend  re- 
tains its  original  unqualified  meaning ; 
as  when  we  speak  of  extending  the 
meaning  or  application  of  a  word,  of 
extending  one's  bounty  or  charity, 
extending  one's  sphere  of  action,  and 
the  like. 

Tke  whole  power  of  cnnnloip  b  primflfe;  fo 
sajr  aotUng,  and  Co  do  nolblof  ,  is  tke  eCnioit  of 
ttt  reecb.  Johksom. 

Pbius  Immeott 
Lie  ttreUA*d  below  IntemUnable  meed*. 

TaovsoN. 

Oar  Ufe  b  fbort,  bat  to  extend  that  span 

To  fast  cteraity  b  virtue's  work.     Sbakipbare. 

RBADY,  V.  Easy. 

READV,  APT,  PROMPT. 

READY,  V.  Easy. 

APT,  in  Latin  aptus,  signifies  lite- 
rally fitness. 

PROMPT,  V.  Expedition. 

Ready  is  in  general  applied  to  that 
which  has  been  iutentioiuiily  prepared 
for  a  given  purpose  ;  promptness  and 
aptness  are  species  of  readiness,  which 
lie  in  the  personal  endowments  or 
disposition  :  hence  we  speak  of  things 
being  ready  for  a  journey;  persons 
being  apt  to  learn,  or  prompt  to  obey 
or  to  reply.  Ready,  when  applied  to 
persons,  characterizes  the  talent ;  as 
a  ready  wit:  apt  characterizes  their 
habits;  as  apt  to  judge  by  appear- 
ance, or  apt  to  decide  hastily:  prompt 
characterizes  more  commonfy  the  par- 
Ucu\ax  »cUqu,  ^<\  ^«(XQX^^  xV^  vfill- 


REBOUHD. 

ingness  of  the  agent,  and  the 
ness  with  which  he  peiibn 
acdon ;  as  prompt  in  execatiiig 
mand,  or  prompt  to  listen  to  i 
said. 

Tbe  fod  Umolf  wMi  mMfp  trfdeat  ilH 
And  opes  the  decpt  aad  spraada  the 


ProMpC  to  deoeivttf  vkh 

Ciafai  OB  yoQO  perpoiM  wiB«  H 

Pofer^  ia  apt  to  betny  a  aaa  bi 
ikhea  into  arrogaaoew  i 

REAL,  V.  Actual, 
KBAL,  V.  Intrinsicm 

TO  REALIZE,  V.  Tofldfi 

REALM,  V.  State. 
REASON,  i;.  ArgumenL 
REASON,  v.  Cause. 
REASON,  V.  CoTtsideratk 
REASON,  V.  Sake. 
REASONABLE,  V,  Fair. 

REASONABLE,  RATIONJ 

Are  both  derived  from  th 
Latin  word  ratio  reason,  whid 
ratus  and  reor  to  think,  sigai 
thinking  faculty. 

REASONABLE  signifies  ac 
with  reason;  RATIONAL 
having  reason  in  it:  the  lb 
more  commonly  applied  in  th 
of  right  reason,  propriety,  or  f 
the  latter  is  employed  in  the 
sense  of  tlie  word  reason  :  1m 
term  a  man  reasonable  who  t 
cording  to  the  principles  • 
reason;  and  a  beiii^  rotioaoA 
possessed  of  the  rai»o¥uil  or  n 
faculty,  in  distinction  from  the 
It  is  to  be  lamented  that  th 
much  fewer  reasonable  than  tl 
rational  creatures. 

in  an  r 

The  evideMe  vhkh  iaalerdfdfw 
state  banflclaAt  for  a  rmUamml  groai 
dnct. 

REBELLION,  V.  Contum 

REBELLION,  V.  InSUTTeCi 

TO  REBOUND,  REVERBBB 
RECOIL. 

To  REBOUND    is  to  boi 


HamaB  natnie  is  the  aai 
crcatnn-fl. 


RECEDE. 


RECEIVE. 
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spring  Iwck :  a  ball  rebounds.  To 
REVERBERATE  is  to  verberate  or 
beat  back  :  a  soand  reverberates  when 
it  echoes.  To  RECOIL  is  to  coil  or 
whirl  back  :  a  snake  recoils.  The 
ibnner  two  are  rarely  used  in  an  im- 
proper application ;  but  we  may  say 
of  recoil,  that  a  man's  schemes  will  re^ 
coil  on  his  own  head. 

Honoor  b  but  the  reflexion  of  ■  maaV  own 
MtloM  ahialnf  bright  in  tbe  fue  of  all  aboMt 
,  and  from  tlmoo  r^ouruUng  opoa  falmwrlfl 

South. 

Yov  weroed  to  reverberate  upon  me  wkh  tbe 
of  tbr  «in.  HuwsL. 


Who  io  deep  mlnei  for  hidden  knowledfe  toili^ 
lAe  c«as  6'ercharg'd,  breaks,  mbvet,  or  rrce<£f, 

DSilHAH. 

TO  REBUFF,  V.  To  refuse. 
TO  REBUKE,  V.  To  check. 
TO  RECAL,  V,  To  abjure. 

TO  RECANT,  V.  To  ahjUTC. 

TO  RECAPITULATE,  V.  To  repeat 

TO  RECEDE,   RETREAT,  RETIRE, 

WITHDRAW,    SECEDE. 

To  RECEDE  is  to  go  back ;  to 
RETREAT  is  to  draw  back :  the  for- 
mer is  a  simple  action,  suited  to  one's 
convenience ;  the  latter  is  a  particular 
action,  dictated  by  necesssity :  we  rC" 
cede  by  a  direct  backward  movement ; 
we  retreat  by  an  indirect  backward 
movement :  we  recede  a  few  steps  in 
order  to  observe  an  object  more  dis- 
tiDCtly ;  we  retreat  from  the  position  we 
have  taken,  in  order  to  escape  danger : 
whoever  can  advance  can  recede  ;  but 
in  general  those  only  retreat  whose  ad- 
Tanoe  is  not  free  :  receding  is  the  act 
of  every  one;  retreating  is  pecu- 
liarly the  act  of  soldiers,  or  those  who 
make  hostile  movements.  To  RE- 
TIRE and  WITHDRAW  originally 
siKnify  the  same  as  retreat^  that  is, 
draw  back  or  off;  but  they  agree  in 
application  mostly  with  recede:  to 
recede  is  to  go  back  from  a  given  spot ; 
but  to  retire  and  withdraw  have  re- 

rt  to  the  place  or  the  presence  of 
persons:  we  may  recede  on  an 
open  plain ;  but  we  retire  or  withdraw 
nom  a  room,  or  from  some  company. 
In  this  application  withdraw  is  the 
more  familiar  term :  retire  may  like- 
wise be  used  for  an  army ;  bat  it  de- 
jsotes  a  much  more  lawirelj  actum 


than  retreat :  a  general  retreats^  by 
compulsion,  fixHn  an  enemy;  but  he 
may  retire  from  an  enemy's  country 
when  there  is  no  enemy  present. 

Recede,  retire,  and  withdraw^  are 
also  used  in  a  moral  application ;  S&- 
CEDE  is  used  only  m  this  sense :  a 
person  recedes  from  his  engagement, 
which  is  seldom  justifiable ;  ne  retires 
from  business,  or  withdraws  from  a 
society.  To  secede  is  a  public  act: 
men  secede  from  a  religious  or  political 
body :  withdraw  is  a  private  act ;  they 
withdraw  themselves  as  individual 
members  from  any  society. 

We  werr  soon  brooffht  to  tbe  neeemkj  of  re* 
ceding  f torn  our  imairtiied  eqaalltj  with  oar  60«- 
slni.  JoaaeoA 

ReUrement  trtm  tbe  world*^  earn  and  plea* 
paru  has  been  often  icoonunended  as  uefal  to 
repentance.  Joamoir. 

A  temptatloB  naj  wUhdrmw  fbr  a  while,  aod 
fetnm  asalo.  Sodtb. 

How  eerfaln  Ir  onr  rain,  vnlen  vc  wiaMitlifa 
retreat  froM  this  pestilential  rrgloa  (tie  world  of 
pleasure).  Blahu 

Pbistratas  and  Us  sons  mainfalBed  their 
nsnrpations  dnrlnf  a  pniod  of  tlitj-Hght  jMia, 
todndlag  thoae  of  Plristcati(a*  eecessiet  fkom 
Athens.  ~ 


RECEIPT,  RECEPTION. 

RECEIPT  comes  from  receive,  in 
its  application  to  inanimate  objects, 
which  are  taken  into  possession. 

RECEPTION  comes  from  the 
same  verb,  in  the  sense  of  treating 
persons  at  their  first  arrival :  in  the 
commercial  intercourse  of  men,  the 
receipt  of  goods  or  money  must  bo 
acknowledge  in  writing;  in  the 
friendly  intercourse  of  men,  tlieir  re- 
ception  of  each  other  will  be  polite 
or  cold,  according  to  the  sentiments 
entertained  towards  the  individual. 


If>.  a  man  will  keep  but  of  cfM  band,  hli 
oidlnarj  espcnces  ougbt  to  be  bat  to  half  of  Ma 
reesifti,  Bacox. 

I  thank  joa  and  Mib.  Pope  for  ny  Mad  reetp* 
Hen.  ArmunsT. 


TO  RBCBIVK,  ACCEPT. 

Tbe  idea  of  taking,  from  the  Latin 
capio,  is  common  to  these  words ;  but 
to  RECEIVE  is  to  take  back  ;  to 
ACCEPT  is  to  take  to  onc*s  self:  the 
former  is  an  act  of  right,  we  receive 
what  is  our  own  ;  the  latter  is  an  act 
of  courtesy,  we  accept  what  is  offered  by 
another.  To  receive  simply  esdudes 
dieideaofiefiiial;  to  acopl  mdndM 
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RECKON. 


RECOGNIZE. 


the  idea  of  consent :  we  may  teeeite 
with  indifference  or  relactance;  but 
we  ffiost  accefft  with  willingness :  the 
idea  of  receiving  i»  included  in  that 
of  accepting^  out  not  vice  vtrtAi 
what  we  receive  may  either  iavoWa 
all  obligation  or  not ;  what  we  aceepi 
always  involves  the  retam  of  like 
ooartesy  at  least:  he  who  rececves 
a  debt  is  under  no  obligation,  but  he 
who  reeeivet  a  favor  is  bound  by  gra- 
titude ;  and  he  who  acceptt  a  present 
will  feel  himself  calied  upon  to  mnike 
some  return. 

The  sweetest  cordial  we  r«oeft>e  at  hut 
Is  rairtsiaaia  of  oar  vlrtiuNu  adloM  past. 


VntammtfA  here  rtcHve  the  spotless  fklr, 
4^6»pt  the  hecaloeib  the  CjieafcM  pMpma.  P 

TO  RBCEiVB,  V.  To  odmU. 
TO  RBCBIVB,  V.  To  take. 
IIBCBBTT,  t;.  Fresh. 
EECBPTioN,  V.  Eeceipt, 
RECIPROCAL,  V.  Mutual. 
RRciPRocrry,  v.  Inlerchange^ 
RECITAL,  V.  Relation^ 
TO  REciTB,  V.  To  repeat. 
TO  RECKON,  V.  To  colculate. 

TO  RECKON,  COCTEn^,  OR  AC- 
COCTNT,  NUMBER. 

RECKON,  V.  To  calculate. 

COUNT,  or  ACCOUNT,  v.  To  caU 
Mate. 

NUMBER  signifies  to  put  in  the 
number. 

The  idea  of  esteeming  is  here  com- 
mon to  these  terms,  which  differ  less 
in  meaning  than  in  application :  reckon 
Ss  the  roost  familiar;  account  and 
number  are  employed  only  in  the  grave 
^tyie :  we  reckon  it  a  happiness  to  en- 
joy the  company  of  a  particular  friend; 
we  ought  to  account  it  a  privilege  to 
be  enabled  to  address  our  Maker  by 
l^rayer;  we  must  all  expect  to  be  one 
day  numbered  with  the  dead. 

Meek$nii^  Ifctwaulfea  abselvnd  bj  llaty^  il- 
thchiMat  to  Bothwell,  tnm  the  enfajieaaiita 
which  thejr  had  come  aader  wbn  she  yielded 
henAf  a  priwaer,  tbi^r  carried  her,  nextevenfiv, 
abder  a  strons  f  nard  to  the  castle  of  Lochlevln. 

RMnatso^ 


tofldtopljriWh  tUa  fnerftoMhe 
Tttas,** 

He 

hraaeeef  hkowB 
beredtmaagtbe 


BBCKOKING,  V.  AcOOimt. 

to  RECLAIM,  RBFORlf. 

^  RECLAIM,  from  eUm  to  dU, 
sigpifies  to  call  back  to  iis  ligbc  phoe 
tluit  which  hat  i^^e  astny. 

REFORM  sif^ifies  XaforoL  anew 
that  whidi  has  changed  lUfam :  th^ 
are  allied  only  in  their  applicaooe  to 
the  moral  character. 

A  man  is  reclaimed  from  his  tidon 
courses  by  the  force  of  advice  or  ei- 
hortation;  ha  may  ha  nfanmi  fay 
various  means,  external  or  mtooaL 

A  parefat  endeavoan  to  rtdsm  i 
child, but  tfx>  often  in  vain;  tke  if« 
fender  is  in  geiieral  not  rejarmei, 

BeoClaod  had  aoChiBc  to  diced  Aval  a  frtMM 
of  liai|%eheitteier,  wW  wm  wMtyeMBfUk 
cedeafowtec  t»  rmlmtm  ht 


A  Boiikfj,  to  r^krm 
ReadlfM  to  fUt  tonlgn  cUiwa. 


Qkf, 


TO  RBCLTNB,  RBPOftB. 

To  RECLINE  is  to  lean  back ;  (o 
REPOSE  is  to  place  oneself  bidk: 
he  who  reclines  repoecM  ;  but  we  my 
recline  without  repotins :  wheo  as 
teeline  we  put  oorselves  into  a  ptfti> 
cular  poeitum;  hat  when  we  ram 
We  put  ourselves  into  that  poeiDos 
whid)  will  be  most  easy. 

For  eonaolatloB  eo  Ma  fHeod  recOii'd. 


t  drsC  a«ak*d,ta^  Rmad 
tJMler«ikadai,o«  iow< 


mjmsr  rtpot» 


RKCOGNIZB,    ACKNOWLBDfiR 

RECOGNIZE,  m  Latin  recopm- 
c^re,  is  to  take  the  knowledge  o^ff 
bring  to  one*8  own  knowledes. 

ACKNOWLEDGE^    v!    To  »- 

knowledge. 

To  reeoffdee  is  to  take  eegmtemi 
of  that  which  oomes  again  beiibce  en 
notice;  to  acibiowM^  is  to adasC  to 
otie^B  kntmledge  whatever  oofaes  M 
wider  ear  notioe:  we  recapnm* 
person  whom  we  have  kaowa  Mm; 
we  reeognkm  him  either  m  his  hmn 
eharacter,  or  in  snoie  newly  aniiad  1 
Aaratter;  we  mkmmkdee  eOu 
%ipaatfi  %MQ«iv  4)r  iImm  ^micb  km 


RECOVER. 
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-eceived :  princes  recognUe 
lociples,  which  have  been 
:)y  previous  consent;  they 
^c  the  justice  of  claims 
preferred  before  them. 

•eience  tbmteni  paoMnneiit  to 
,  U  naoifentJy  rtcogniaes  a  8u- 
lor  rrom  whom  notbiof  h  hiddea. 

ithtrUm  by  fttablisliment,  when  any 
,  shall  Dot  acktiowtedge  the  exitt- 
s  the  moriil  goyeraot  of  tbe  world. 

BuflftK. 

:l,  V.  To  rebound. 
CTioN,  V.  Memory, 
JNSE,  V,  Compensation, 
SNSK,  V.  Gratuity, 
«ciLB,  V,  To  conciliate, 
ID,  I'.  To  enrol, 

,  REGlSl^R,  ARCHIVE. 

.D  is  taken  for  the  thing 
REGISTER,  either  for  the 
\eredt  or  the  place  in  which 
tercd;  ARCHIVE,  raosty 
ice,  and  sometimes  for  the 
I  records  are  either  his- 
lils,  or  short  notices ;  the 
'e  but  short  notices  of  par- 
I  local  circumstances;  the 
3  always  connected  with  the 
y   place  of  antiquity    has 

of  (he  different  circum- 
lich  have  been  connected 
se  and  progress,  and  the 
.nges  which  it  has  experi- 

public  registers  we  And 

*  families,  »nd  of  their  va- 
txions  and  fluctuations;  in 
s  we  find  all  legal  deeds 
iients    which    involve  the 

*  the  nation,  both  in  its  in- 
external  economy. 

:;ouNT,  V,  To  relate^ 

XOVER,  RETRIEVE, 
1*AIR,     RECRUIT. 

£R  is  to  get  again  under 

or  protection. 

HVE,     from    the    French 

ind,  is  to  get  aeain. 

I,    in    French      reparer^ 

Oy  from  paro  to  get,  sigiii- 

»e  to  get  agittio,  or  make 

rag  before. 

IT,  in  French  recru,  from 

)  LaUa  cretcg  to  gvoyf,  $ig- 


nifies  to  gcow  agaio^  or  come  firesh 
agiain. 

Recover  is  the  most  general  term^ 
and  applies  to  objects  in  general ;  re^ 
trieve,  repair,  and  the  others,  are  only 
partial  applications  :  we  recover  things 
either  by  our  own  means  or  by  casuu- 
ties ;  we  retrieve  and  repair  by  our  own 
etforts  only :  we  recover  that  which 
has  been  taken,  or  that  which  has  been 
any  way  lost;  we  retrieve  that  wliich 
we  have  lost ;  we  repair  that  which 
has  been  injured ;  we  recruit  that 
which  has  been  diminished  :  we  re* 
caver  property  from  those  who  wish  to 
deprive  us  of  it ;  we  retrieve  our  mis- 
fortunes, or  our  lost  reputation;  we 
repair  the  mischief  which  has  been 
done  to  our  property ;  we  recrui;^  the 
strength  which  has  been  exhausted: 
we  do  not  seek  afler  that  which  we 
think  irrecoverable;  we  give  that  up 
which  is  irretrievable;  we  lament 
over  that  which  is  irreparable;  our 
power  of  recruiting  depends  upon  cir- 
cumstances; he  who  makes  a  mode- 
rate use  of  his  resources,  may  in  gene* 
ral  easily  recruit  himself  when  they 
are  gone. 

The  iMlout  and  Impartial  re(roap«ct  of  our 
condoct  fa  todiipuUbljr  ucef%-^ty  to  the  eoaAm- 
ation  or  rcocerjf  of  our  virtue.  Jobmioh. 

Whj  najr  not  Uie  aoal  iveelf* 
New  orsaos,  daee  ev*o  art  can  tbeie  rttriereP 

JlNTMa. 

Your  mm  shall  bo  icodvM,  your  fleet  repmif*d» 

With  gracos  and  flow*n  rrrmft  their  evpty 
Urea.  Dbtbbn. 

« 

RECOVERY,    RESTORATION. 

RECOVERY  is  one's  own  act; 
RESTORATION  is  the  act  of  an- 
other :  we  recover  the  thing  we  have 
lost,  when  it  comes  again  into  our 
possession;  but  it  is  restored  to  us 
oy  another :  a  king  recovers  his  crown 
by  tbrce  of  arms,  from  tlie  hands  of  a 
usurper ;  his  crown  is  restored  to  him 
by  the  will  of  his  people :  the  re- 
coverjf  of  property  is  good  fortune ; 
the  restoration  of  property  an  act  of 
justice. 

Both  are  employed  likewise  io  re- 
gard to  one's  health :  bnt  the  former 
simply  designates  the  regaining  of  the 
health ;  the  latter  refers  to  the  instru- 
ment by  which  it  is  brought  about : 
the  recovery  of  his  health  is  an  olject 
fii  t|)e  first  importance  to  eveiy  man; 
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REDEEM. 


REDRESS. 


the    raioration  of  one's  health  sel- 

domer  depends    upon  the  efficacy  of 

medicine^  than  the  benignant  operaf- 

tions  of  nature. 

LetMttadj  to  Improve  the  migtife  wMdi 
thlf  lerelfttlon  aA»ff(k  for  the  rettormiiMi  of  cmt 
aataiei  mnd  the  iTCooery  of  our  feUcHj.  Blaim, 

RBCRBATioN,  V.  Amusement. 
TO  RBCRUIT,  v.  To  recovcT. 
TO  RECTIFY,  f.  To  amend. 
TO  RKCTiFY,  V.  To  cojreci. 

RECTITUDS,    UPRIGHTNESS. 

RECTITUDE  is  properly  right- 
ness,  which  is  expressed  in  a  stronger 
manner  by  UFHIGHTNESS:  we 
speak  of  the  rectitude  of  the  judge- 
ment ;  but  of  the  uprightneu  of  the 
mind,  or  of  the  moral  character,  which 
must  be  something  more  than  straight, 
for  it  must  be  elevated  above  every 
thing  mean  or  devious. 

We  are  told  bj  CamberltBd  that  rtcHtudiB 
It  nerHj  OMtaphorlcal,  aed  that  at  a  riicht  liof 
iinUM  the  thorteit  pamfT  from  point  to 
folat,  10  a  rif ht  ^ctioo  tSoc\»  a  (ood  deKipi  bjr 
the  feweet  oieaM,  JonmoH, 

Who  to  the  fhindaleat  hnpoetor  foql, 
la  hh  ujp9^nu»t  auwer  thai  ra(arn*d. 

IflLTQJf. 

TO  RBDEKM,  RANSOM. 

REDEEM,  in  Latin  redimo,  is 
compounded  of  re  and  emo  to  buy  off, 
or  back  to  one's  self. 

RANSON  is  in  all  probability  a 
▼ariation  of  redeem. 

Redeem  is  a  term  of  general  appli* 
cation;  rantotn  is  employed  only  on 
particular  occasions :  we  redeem  per^ 
sons  as  well  as  things ;    we  ransom 

C arsons  only  :  we  may  redeem  by 
bor,  or  any  thing  which  supplies  as 
an  equifalent  to  money ;  we  ransom 
properly  with  money  only :  we  redeem 
a  watch,  or  whatever  has  been  given  in 
ppwn  ;  we  ransom  a  captive :  redeem 
IS  employed  in  the  improper  appli- 
cation; ransotn  only  m  the  proper 
sense :  we  may  redeem  our  character, 
redeem  our  life,  or  redeem  our  honor ; 
and  in  this  sense  our  Saviour  redeems 
repentant  sinners ;  but  thos»  who  are 
ransomed  only  recover  their  bodily 
liberty. 

TIbm  \^  hsr  crime  her  eonidnee  ihe  plaeM 
AidnWh 


AftMtax 


latttUK;!* 


BKDBBSS,  RSUKF. 

REDRESS,  like  address  (v.  JccfliO 
in  all  probability   comes   fiom  the 

Latin  dirigo^  sfgnifying  to  direct  er 

brine  back  to  the  former  point. 

IWLIEF,  V.  To  kefy. 

Redress  is  snid  only  with  ngud  to 
matters  of  right  and  justice ;  rtiirf to 
those  of  kiumiess,  and  hnmaaitj:  by 
power  we  obtain  redreu;  by  aebTS 
mteri^nce  we  obtain  a  rtS/^i  an  in- 
jured person  lochs  for  rfldretttotbe 
Kovemmeot;  an  anfofrtimate  petson 
looks  for  rtM'  to  the  compassiooitt 
and  kind :  what  we  suffer  throiifh  the 
oppression  or  wickedness  of  othen 
can  only  be  redressed  by  those  who 
have  the  power  of  dispensing  jastice; 
whenever  we  suffer,  m  the  order  of 
Providence,  we  may  meet  with  somerv- 
Ueffrom  those  wKo  are  noore  finrorad. 
Redress  applies  to  public  as  wdU  si 
private  grievances  ;  relief  vgifia&k  oely 
to  private  distresses :  tmder  a  prateaos 
of  seeking  redress  of  grievances,  aiohi 
are  frequently  assembled  to  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  better  disposed ;  eadcr 
a  pretence  of  soliciting  cliaritsbU  rs- 
liej]  thieves  gain  admittance  into  &- 
miUes. 

iMtead  of  retfrew<M(-crievwwca»  nd  ta|n«- 
tef  thofkbrie  of  their  rtate,  the  Fmch  «m  sell 
to  tahoa  veiydllhnnt  coune. 

ThboM 
RtUcf  Che  VM4«l«>d  have,  to  kepe  ibr 


TO  RBDUCBy  IjOWBR. 

REDUCE  is  to  bring  down,  ni 
LOWER  to  make  iom  or  Umer,  whid 
proves  the  close  connexion  oftkc^ 
words  in  their  original  noeaning ;  it  ist 
however,  only  in  their  improper  apfib- 
cation  that  they  hare  any  foirther  ooe- 
neiion.  Reduce  is  used  in  die  seaie 
of  lessen,  when  applied  to  nuDbfTf 
tmantity,  price,  &c. ;  lover  is  ncd  ii 
the  same  sense  when  applied  to  pm 
demands,  terms.  Bee.:  the  fbivffi 
however,  oocnrs  in  cases  where  cfl^ 
cumstances  as  well  as  persons  at 
concerned;  the  latter  only  in  csw 
where  persons  act:  the  price  of  eon 
is  redieed  by  means  ofimportados; 
a  person  Umers  his  price  or  Insde* 
waA.^<^Mt.\Ms€iidt  Ihim  too  bit^  ii 


REDUCE. 


REFER. 
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auality,  the  former  is  mach 
Lhan  the  latter:  a  man  is  said 
luced  to  au  ahject  coiidition  ; 
lowered  in  the  estimation  of 
o  be  reduced  to  a  state  of 
to  be   lowered  in  bis    own 

.Uir  metres  tkea  In  oie  may  be  re- 

iok,  to  Tour.  I'YRWHITT. 

be  a  matter  of  Bitnniihmeat  to  mr, 
itk  thoold  be  fooml  proof  airalnK  the 
'  AKamemnon  as  to  lower  Itx  autbor 
riwo  vltb  Sophocles  or  Eiiripiilr^. 

CUHBSaLABO. 

)UNDANCY,  r.  Excess. 
REBL,  V.  To  stagger. 
lEFER,  V.  To  allude. 

P-ER,    RELATE,    RESPECT, 

REGARD. 

\iRy  from  the  Latin  re  and 
j;nifies  literally  to  bring  back  ; 
LATEy  from  the  participle 
the  same  verb,  signines 
back  :  the  former  is,  therefore, 
e,  and  the  latter  intransitive. 
Ts  a  person  to  a  thing ;  one 
ferSf  tnat  is,  refers  a  person, 
her  thing:  one  thing  relates^ 
is  related,  to  another.  To  rc- 
arbitrary  act,  it  depends  upon 
of  an  individual ;  we  may  re- 
rson  to  any  part  of  a  volume, 
ny  work  we  please :  to  relate 
ditional  act,  it  depends  on  the 
of  things ;  nothing  relates  to 
without  some  point  of  accord- 
itween  the  two;  orthography 
o  grammar,  that  is,  by  being 
of  the  grammatical  science. 
It  arises  that  refer ^  when  ero- 
for  things,  is  commonly  said 
imstances  that  carry  the  me- 
r>  events  or  circumstances; 
is  said  of  things  that  have  a 
connexion :  the  religious  fes- 
id  ceremonies  of  the  Roman 
cs  have  all  a  reference  to  some 
that  happenea  in  the  early 
of  Christianity;  the  notes  and 
tions  at  the  end  of  a  book 
;o  what  has  been  inserted  in 

r  and  relate  carry  us  back  to 
lich  may  be  very  distant ;  but 
•:CT  and  REGARD  (v.  To 
turn  our  yiews  to  that  which 
The  object  of  the  action 
ind  relde  u  indirectly  acted 


upon,  and  consequently  stands  in  the 
onlique  case :  we  refer  to  an  object ; 
a  thing  relates  to  an  object :  but  the 
object  of  the  action  respect  and  re- 
^ard  is  directly  acted  upon,  therefore 
It  stands  in  the  accusative  or  objective 
case:  we  respect  or  regard  a  thing, 
not  to  a  thin^.     Wlmtcver  respects  or 
regards  a  thing  has  a  moral  iufluenoo 
over  it ;  but  the  former  is  more  com- 
monly employed   than  the  latter:  it 
is  the  duly  of  the  magistrates  to  take 
into    consideration  whatever  respeett 
the  good  order  of   the  community: 
what  relates  to  a  thing  is  often  more 
intimately  connected  than  what  re- 
spects;    and,   on  the  contrary,  what 
respects  comprehends  in  it  more  than 
what  relates^    To  relate  is  to  respect ; 
but  to  respect  is  not  always  to  relate  : 
the  former  includes  every  species  of 
affinity  or  acconlauce ;  the  latter  on! j 
that  which  flows  out  of  the  properties 
and  circumstances  of  things:   when 
a  number  of  objects  are  brought  toge- 
ther, which  fitly  associate,  and  pro- 
periy  relate  the  one  to  the  other,  thej 
form  a  grand  whole,  as  in  the  case  of 
any  sdentific  work  which  is  digested 
into  a  scheme ;  when  all  the  incidental 
circumstances    which   respect  either 
moral  principles  or  moral  conduct  are 
properly  weighed,  they  will  enable  one 
to  form  a  just  judgement. 

Respect  is  said  of  objects  in  ge- 
neral ;  regard  mostly  of  that  which 
enters  into  the  feeling:  laws  respect 
the  general  welfare  of  the  coromonitj ; 
the  due  administration  of  the  laws 
regards  the  happiness  of  the  indi- 
vidual. 

0«r  SaHouli  words  (In  bis  senaon  on  An 
■Mmnt)  all  r^r  to  tbn  Pharisees*  wj  ofspcnb* 
Inf.  SovTH. 

Homer  arffally  IntervaaTca,  in  the  sefcral 
swceedloc  parts  of  his  poem,  an  aecouat  of 
•very  thinf  material  which  relmtes  to  hb  priBeas. 


Railtion  is  a  pIcMUie  to  the  miad^n  rttpteta 
practice. 


WhatlhnfBtald  regtirda  only  the faia  part 
of  theses.  Aimuos. 

RBFINBD,  V.  Polite. 
RBFINBMBNT,    V.  CldtWOtion. 

TO  RBFLECT,  V.  To  Consider. 
TO  REVLBCT,  V.  To  think. 
REFLBCTioN)  V.  Instnualwn. 
TO  fiBFORMf  V.  To  omcnd. 
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REFORM. 


REFUSE. 


TO  RXFORM,  ?;•  To  correct, 
TO  REFORM,  V.  To  reclaim, 

RXrORMy  RBFORMATION. 

REFORM  has  a  general  applica- 
tion ;  REFORMATION  a  particular 
application  :  whatever  undergoes  such 
a  change  as  to  give  a  new  form  to  an 
object  occasions  a  reform  ;  when  svch 
%  change  is  produced  in  the  moral 
dliaracter,  it  is  termed  a  reformation  : 
the  concerns  of  a  state  require  occa- 
yiooal  reform  ;  those  of  an  individual 
require  reformation.  When  reform 
and  r^ormation  are  applied  to  the 
Qioral  character,  the  former  has  a 
more  extensive  signification  than  the 
latter :  the  reform  conveying  the  idea 
Qf  a  complete  amendment ;  the  reform- 
ation implying  onl^  the  process  of 
iggaending  or  improving. 

A  reform  in  one*s  life  and  conver- 
sation will  always  be  accompanied 
^th  a  corresponding  increase  of  hap- 
piness to  the  individual  i  when  we 
observe  any  approaches  to  refonnor- 
tion,  we  may  cease  to  despair  of  the 
individual  who  gives  the  happy  indica- 
tions. 


miixknu  to  keep  Um  dlttavper  of 
VMdoo  froB  tbe  loait  co«i»t«n«oco  In  Bq^Und, 
wheve  he  was  lure  •ome  wicked  penontbad 
Aown  ft  tCroDfC  dbpotlcbm  to  recommend  aa 
imiUtlon  of  the  Freoch  tfitU.  of  reform. 


Enmf Im  art  pictvraf,  and  iMko  the  wiiMi, 
»aj,  raiie  Che  pavioDS,  and  call  in  (hoie  (the 
■trt^if  and  moot  genenl  of  all  BoCifei)  to  the 
•Id  of  r^rwMtion.  Pors. 

REFORM ATiON)  V.  Reform. 
REFRACTOR Yy  V.  Unruly. 
TO  REFRAIN,  v.  To  abstain, 
TO  REFRESH)  V.  To  revive. 
REFUGE,  v.  Asylum. 
TO  REFUSE,  V.  To  deny. 
lUBFUSE,  V.  Dregs. 

TO    REFUSE,  DECLINE,  REJECT^ 
REPEL,  REBUFF. 

REFUSE  (v.  To  deny)  signifies 
simply  to  pour,  that  is,  to  send  back, 
which  is  the  common  idea  of  all  these 
terms. 

DECLINE,  in  Latinj(i£c/i;iO,  sig 
nifies  YvlewiW^j  \.o  iwtn  aatde. 


nifiet  to  cast  back.  &£P£L^  from 
ffillo  to  drive,  signifies  to  drive  back. 
REBUFF,  from  huff  or  p«/,  signifies 
to  puff  one  back,  send  off  with  a  pu£ 

KefkiMt  is  en  anaualified  action^  it 
is  accompanied  with  no  expression  of 
opinion  ;  decline  is  a  gentle  and  iod^ 
rect  mode  of  refusal ;  r^tct  is  a  direct 
mode,  and  conveys  a  positive  senti- 
ment of  disapprobatioo :  we  rtfmic 
what  is  asked  of  us,  for  want  of  incli- 
nation to  comply  ;  we  declimt  what  is 
proposed  from  motives  ofdiscretioo; 
we  rgect  what  is  offered  to  os,  be- 
cause it  does  not  fell  in  with  oar  views : 
we  rejute  to  listen  to  the  soggestiims 
of  our  fiiends;  we  deeUne  an  ofier 
of  service :  we  refect  the  insinos- 
tions  of  the  interested  and  ewil- 
minded.  To  r^iue  is  said  oolvof 
that  which  passes  between  inuvi- 
dt^ls  9  to  reject  is  said  of  that  wbidi 
cooacs  from  any  quarter:  requests  sad 
petitions  are  refused  by  those  who  are 
solicited ;  opinions,  propositions,  sod 
counsels,  are  refected  by  pr^T"^' 
communities :  the  king  r^u$et  to  gift 
his  iissent  to  a  bill ;  the  prT^Hm"* 
r^ct$  a  bill. 

To  repel  is  to  r^'ec^  with  violence; 
to  rebt^  is  to  refuse  with  contefflpti 
We  r^ute  and  r^ect  that  which  is 
either  offered,  or  simply  presents  itadi^ 
for  acceptance :  but  we  repel  and  n* 
^If  that  which  forces  itself  into  oo 
presence,  contrary  to  our  inclinatino: 
we  repel  the  attack  of  an  enemy,  or 
ive  repel  the  advances  of  one  woo  if 
not  agreeable  ;  we  rebuff  those  who 
put  that  in  our  way  that  is  offensive. 
Importunate  persons  must  neoesssnij 
expect  to  meet  with  rehuffs^  and  an 
in  general  less  susceptible  ofdicQ 
than  others;  delicate  minds  feel  s 
refutal  as  a  rebuff, 

B«C  aU  tar  arte  aae  saill  mapiafd  Jb  vtta: 
jLfain  ike  comet,  and  it  r^fiu^d  apte.  Danvb 
WlvilMMilidtatteir^pXa  wnHmj^l 

Dsnnu 
Th*  anwearied  irMcb  tlieir  IhtCBfaf  leatei  hw^ 
And,  coacbiBK  doar,  rep^l  Invadinc  ikr^  Hn. 

At  knifth  rehf/jT^  thej  leave  ttak  ai^ 
P**!-  DniA 

MeHwa,  tboagh  aheeoald  Botboail  ttaiftflr 
or  Cato  wanted  oot  the  more  pradrat  vltCirrf 

Barpio,  aadl  jiafaied  the  vletao  Ij  AcUiriiV  * 


TO  REFUTE^  V.  To  (;xmfiiii. 


RELATE. 


RELATION. 
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TO  RBGARDy  V.  To  attend  to. 
B£GARD,  V.  Care. 
ffo  RBGARDy  V.  To  esteenu 
TO  REGARD,  V.  To  refer. 

KBGARDFUL,    V.  MindfuL 

RBGARDLBS5,  v»  Indifferent. 

BBGIMEN,   V.  Food. 

REGION,  V.  District. 
TO  REGISTER,  V.  To  eurol. 

REGISTER,   V.  LlSt. 

REGISTER,  V.  Record. 

TO  REGRET,   V.  To  COmplohu 

TO  REGULATE,  V.  To  direct. 

TO  REGULATE,  V.  To  gOVem. 

TO  REHEARSE,  V.  To  repeat. 
BEIGN,  V.  Empire. 
TO  REJECT,  v.  To  refuse. 
REJOINDER,  V.  Answer. 
TO  RELATE,  V.  To  refer. 

TO    RELATE,    RECOUNT, 

DESCRIBE. 

RELATE,  in  Latin  relatus,  par- 
tioiple  of  referrOf  signifies  to  bring 
tbst  to  the  notice  of  others  which 
has  before  been  brought  to  our  own 
notice. 

■    RECOUNT  is  properly  to  count 
again^  or  count  over  again. 

DESCRIBE,  from  the  Latin  tcribo 
to  write,  is  literally  to  write  down. 

The  idea  of  giving  an  account  of 
events  or  circumstances  is  common  to 
all  these  terms,  which  differ  in  the  ob- 
ject and  circumstances  of  the  actiun. 
Relate  is  said  generally  of  all  events, 
both  of  those  which  concern  others 
as  well  as  ourselves ;  recount  is  said 
Mily  of  those  which  concern  ourselves : 
those  who  relate  all  they  hear  often 
relate  that  which  never  happened ;  it 
is  a  gratification  to  an  old  soldier  to 
recount  all  the  transactions  in  which  he 
bore  a  part  during  the  military  career 
of  his  early  youth.  We  relate  events 
that  have  happened  at  any  period  of 
time  immediate  or  remote;  we  recount 
mostly  those  things  which  have  bean 
long  passed :  in  recountin^f  the  me- 
mory rieverts  td  piist  scenes,  and  counts 
pwer  tHA  that  has  deeply  hitarwted  the 

5 


ndnd.  Trav^ers  are  pleased  to  rctetf 
to  their  friends  whatever  tbey  have 
seen  remarkable  in  other  ooontries; 
the  recounting  of  our  adveqtures  in. 
distant  regions  of  the  globe  has  a 
peculiar  interest  for  all  wm>  bear  them* 
We  may  relate  either  by  writiag  or 
by  word  of  mouth  ;  we  recount .  only, 
by  word  of  mouth :  writers  of  travels 
sometimes  give  themselves  a  latitoda 
in  relating  more  than  they  have  either 
heard  or  seen ;  he  who  recomUt  tba 
eiploits  of  heroism,  which  he  baa 
either  witnessed  or  performed,  will 
always  meet  with  a  delighted  audienoe. 
Relate  and  recount  are  said  of  that 
only  which  passes :  describe  is  said  of 
that  which  exists :  we  relate  the  par- 
ticulars of  our  journey  ;  and  we  de^ 
scribe  the  country  wo  pass  through^ 
Personal  adventure  is  always  the  sub- 
ject of  a  relation  ;  the  quality  and 
condition  of  things  are  those  of  the 
description.  We  relate  what  hap- 
peiied  on  meetins  a  friend;  we  </e- 
scribe  the  dress  oX  the  parties,  or  the 
ceremonies  which  are  usual  oa  parti* 
cular  occasions. 

OMim!  tiMCMMasaiHltlMcrlaciretafe, 
What  ffoddeM  wu  profok*<l,  and  wlMnof  hr^ 
bate.  DavDFs. 

To  rec0iMf  Almlglity  woiln 
Wbat  vordi  or  toocm  of  aeraph  oaa  •■flice  ? 

MnvoA 

In  iuerlhiitg  a  roagii  tomnt  or  iitage,  tto 
■amkon  akoald  raaat^y  aad  Sovitf.        Fw^ 

RELATED,  V.  Connected. 

RELATION,     RECITAL,     NARRA* 

TION. 

RELATION,  firom  the  verb  relate^ 
denotes  the  act  of  relating, 

RECITAL  from  recite^  denotes  tiia 
act  of  reciting. 

NARRATIVE,  firom  futrrate^  6m^ 
notes  the  thing  narrated.  Relation 
is  here,  as  in  the  former  paragraph 
(v.  To  relate),  the  general,  and  me 
others  particular  terms.  Relation 
applies  to  every  object  which  is  related 
wbetlier  of  a  public  or  private,  a  na- 
tional or  an  individual  nature;  hie- 
tory  is  the  relntion  of  national  events ; 
biography  is  the  relation  of  particular 
lives :  recital  is  the  relation  or  re^ 
petition  of  actual  or  existing  cir- 
cumstances; we  listen  to  the  recital 
of  misfortunes,  distresses,  and  the 
like.  The  relation  may  concern'  mat- 
ters  of  indifference:   the  radial  is 
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RELATION. 
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slwayB  of  sometbiDg  that  afiects  the 
interests  of  some  indiviclual :  the  pages 
of  the  journalist  are  6lled  with  the  r»- 
hium  of  daily  occurreuces  which 
aiinply  amose  in  the  readine  :•  hut  the 
reeiial  of  another's  woes  onen  draws 
tears  from  the  audience  to  whom  it  b 
made. 

Relation  and  recital  are  seldom 
Mnplojed  but  in  connexion  with  the 
object  related  or  recited ;  narrative  is 
mostly  used  by  itself:  hence  we  say 
the  relation  of  any  particular  circum- 
stance ;  the  recital  of  any  one's  cala- 
mities ;  but  an  affecting  narrative  or  a 
simple  narrative. 

Btofrapbj  h  of  tte  tutIaim  kinds  of  MMTiCiM 
wiiliBg,  UatwUebbaioitMfef^fNd. 

Joamoii. 


ThMe  rcMlefM  trp  comoMM^jof 
li  vblcli  tlie  writer  tdlt  Us  ovn  ttorj,  Jorasoa* 

Old  iMa  lUl  easily  into  recitmts  of  past 


BKX^TION,     RELATIVE,      KINS- 

MAN)   KINDRED. 

RELATION  is  here  tdcen  to  ex- 
|yress  the  person  related ;  it  is,  as  in 
the  former  paragraph,  the  general  term 
both  in  sense  and  application;  RE- 
LATIVE is  employed  only  as  respects 
the  particular  individual  to  whom  one 
is  reUited;  KINSMAN  designates 
the  particular  kind  of  relation^  and 
kindred  is  a  collective  term  to  com- 
prehend all  one's  relaiiont  or  those  who 
are  akin  to  one.  In  abstract  proposi- 
tions we  speak  o^relationt ;  a  man  who 
is  without  relations  feels  himself  an  out- 
cast in  society :  in  designating  one's 
close  and  intimate  connexion  with 
persons  we  use  the  term  relative; 
oar  near  and  dear  relatives  are  the 
first  objects  of  our  regard  :  in  desig- 
nating one's  relationship  and  connexion 
with  persons  kinsman  is  preferable ; 
when  a  man  has  not  any  children  he 
frBQuendy  adopts  one  of  his  kinsmen 
as  nis  heir :  when  the  ties  of  relation^ 
dkip  are  to  be  specified  in  the  persons 
of  any  particular  family,  they  are  deno- 
minated kindred ;  a  man  cannot  ab- 
stract himself  from  his  kindred  while 
he  retains  any  spark  of  human  feeling. 

Ynu  are  not  to  imafliie  that  1  think  mjsrlf 
dhcharged  fh>m  the  dalles  of  gnUitade,  oalj 
because  mj  relatUnu  do  not  adjust  tliHr  looks 
to  aaj  ezpectatk>o.  Joamoii. 

Hecod  ^t  all  to  drath  whom  he  foond  ia  Tie- 
awritli  ol  \\Mi  tUD^i&tt  «M^  k&niTcd  of  any  of 


BBLATIVE9  V.  Relatumm 

TO    RELAX,    REMIT. 

The  general  idea  of  lesacniagis  that 
which  allies  these  words  to  each 
other ;  but  they  differ  verr  widdy  ia 
their  origioal  meamngy  and  sooM^bit 
in  their  ordinary  application ;  REIAX, 
from  the  word  Luc  or  looae,  signiiiflito 
make  loose,  aod  in  its  monf  ate  ta 
lessen  any  thing  in  its  deoea  of  dgb- 
ness  or  rigor;  toREMIT^froiarcaBd 
wutto  to  send  back,  signifies  to  take 
off  in  part  or  entirely  that  wUdi 
has  been  imposed ;  that  is,  to  lenn 
iaquanti  ty«  In  regaad  to  oar  attcnpts 
to  act,  we  may  speak  of  TtlasiMg  m 
oar  oKieavoursy  and  rcanttisf  oar 
labors  or  exertions ;  in  regard  to  oar 
dealings  with  others,  we  nayspssk 
of  reutxing  in  disci|diDay  rdumg  ia 
the  severity  or  strictness  of  oar  eta- 
docty  of  remUtmg  a  ptmishiynr  «r 
remitting  a  sentence.  The  tfisotli- 
onary  power  of  ahowing  menj  vkca 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  sofeni^ 
serves  to  relax  the  rigor  of  die  kv; 
when  the  pnnishment  seems  to  be  dis- 
proportioned  to  the  maKnitiide  of  tks 
offence,  it  is  but  equitii&e  to 

Vo  OMTC  tbft  smMi  Mi  dvshjr  hiw 
tUhut  his  paaiawi  ali  i  ith  «■<  ttaa  Is  I 


IfcteitdtWBMl^dy, 
Whea  too  rtmttttMglad,  ito  turn  to  flMj, 


TD  RBLBASB9  V.  Toddmr. 

RELENTLESS,  V.  Implacobk. 

RELIANCE)  t;.  Dependance. 

RELICS,  V.  Remains. 

RELIEF,  V.  Redress. 

TO  RELIEVE,  V.  To  alleviate. 

RELIGIOUS,  V.  Holy. 

TO  RELINQUISH,  V.  To  ahanAn 

TO  RELINQUISH,    V.  To  hotje, 

RELISH,  t;.  Taste. 
RELUCTANT,  t;.  AversCm 
TO  REMAIN,  V.  To  contmte. 
REMAINDER,  t;.  Rest. 
RBBiAiNS,  V.  Leavings. 

REMAINS,  RBLICS. 

lUBMAINS  sifDilm  UtmUf  ute 


REMARK. 


RBaiARK* 
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remains:  RELICS,  from  the  Latin 
reUnquo  to  leave,  signifies  what  is 
left.  The  former  is  a  term  of  general 
and  familiar  application  ;  the  latter  is 
specific  What  remains  afler  the  use 
or  consamption  of  any  thing  is  termed 
Che  rejiioiiM  ;  what  is  lef^  of  any  thing 
after  a  lapse  of  years  is  the  relic  or 
reiies,  Ther6  are  remaim  of  build- 
ings mostly  after  a  conflagratioa ; 
there  are  relics  of  antiquity  in  most 
iDooasteries  and  old  churchm. 

Remains  are  of  value,  or  not,  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances  of  the 
cases;  relies  always  derive  a  value 
firom  the  person  to  whom  they  were 
aQpfx>sed  originally  to  belong.    The 
remains  of  a  person,   that  is,   what 
corporeally  remains  of  a  person,'  after 
the  extinction  of  life,  will  be  respected 
bj  his  fnend  ;  a  bit  of  a  garment  that 
belonged,  or  was  supposed  to  belong 
to  some  saint,  will  be  a  precious  reUc 
in  the  eyes  of  a  superstitious  Roman 
Catholic.    All  nations  have  agreed  to 
fespect  the  remains  of  the  dead ;  re- 
Ugion,  under  most  forms,  has  given  a 
.aacredness  to  relics  in  the  eyes  of  its 
most  zealous  votaries ;  the  veneration 
of  genius,  or  the  devotedness  of  friend- 
ahip,  has  in  like  manner  transferred 
itself,   firom  the  individual    himself, 
to  some  object  which  has  been  his 
property  or   in   his   possession,    and 
thus  fabricated  for  itself  relics  equally 
precious. 

Upon  tlww  friendly  ihoiet,  tad  floir*lrjF  pUim^ 
Wbid  kide  AocUki  and  his  blot  renuUns, 

Dkyoev. 

AD  thofe  arts,  ns^tln^  and  laYCBtioos,  which 
tte  lacenions  panne,  and  all  admire,  are  but 
the  reUquet  of  an  imelleot  delhoed  with  tin  and 
time.  8otrra. 

REMARK,   OBSERVATION,    COM- 

MBNTy   NOTE,  ANNOTATION, 

COMMENTARY. 

REMARK  (r.  To  notice);  and 
OBSERVATION  (y.  To  notice);  and 
COMMENT,  in  Latin  commentum^ 
from  comminiscor  to  call  to  mind  ;  are 
either  spoken  or  written :  NOTE, 
ANNOTATION  (v.  Note);  COM- 
MENTARY a  variation  of  comment; 
are  always  written.  Retnark  and  olh 
servatiok  admitting  of  the  same  dis- 
tinction in  both  cases,  have  been  suf- 
ficiently explained  in  the  article  re- 
ferred to:  comment  is  a  spedes  of 
remark   which  often  lotet  in   good 


nature  what  it  gains  in  seriousness ; 
it  is  mostly  applied  to  particular  per- 
sons or  cases,  and  more  commonly 
employed  as  a  vehicle  of  censure  than 
of  commendation ;  public  speakers  and 
public  performers  are  exposed  to  all 
the  comments  which  the  vanity,  the 
envy,  and  ill  nature  of  self-constitnted 
critics  can  suggest;  but  when  not  em- 
ployed in  personal  cases,  it  serves  for 
explanation :  the  other  terms  are  used 
in  this  sense  only,  but  with  certain 
modifications;  thenofeismostgeneraly 
and  serves  to  call  the  attention  to  as 
well  as  illustrate  particular  passages 
in  the  text :  annotations  and  comment 
taries  are  more  minute;  the  former 
being  that  which  is  added  by  way  of 
appendage  ;  the  latter  being  employed 
in  a  general  form ;  as  the  anndtatumM 
of  the  Greek  scholiasts,  and  the  cohh 
mentaries  on  the  sacred  writings. 

Speoce  In  hta  retnmrict  on  Popr^  Odjiwy, 
produces  what  he  thlahi  an  nneonqnerahle  qwo- 
Cation  from  Uwj&aS  piefkee  to  the  ilirhl,  ia 
fcvor  of  tnnalatiaf  as  q^  poes  iato  Maak 
veiae.  JoaaaoE. 

If  the  critk  hai  pnblUhed  Mthtaff  tat  vOm 
and  observmtionM  en  eritlclMB,  I  Ihea  eoarfder 
whether  ther^  he  a  propriety  aad  eligaaee  to  hla 
thoo|chta  and  werdi.  Awmmmm 

Sobltane  or  h>w,  ■nhewded  or  totonaa^ 
The  aouid  ii  mil  a  eMRMMMf  to  the 


The  hlflory  of  the  netec  (jto  Pepe^  Hobmi) 
has  nerer  been  traoed.  Jowuoai. 

I  love  a  critk  who  aliee  the  rska  at  Ufe 
with  annotmUoiu  npoe  vrilen.  Smu. 

MeoMlrt  or  ■woilali  are  of  two  Uadit 
wherecff  the  one  majr  he  temwd  eomumeutartei, 
€bto  dher  TrfWerta 


REMARKABLE,  V.  Extroordi^ 
nary. 

TO  REMARK,   V.  To  flOtice. 
TO  REMEDY,  V,  To  CUTe. 

REMEDY,  V.  Cure. 
REMEMBRANCE,  V.  Memory. 

REMEMBRANCER,     V.   Momi* 

Tnent. 

REMINISCENCE,  V.  Memory » 
REMISS,  V.  Negligent. 
TO  REMIT,  V.  To  forgive. 
TO  REMIT,  V.  To  relax. 

REMNANT,   V.   Rest. 

REMORSE,  V.  ReperUanoe. 
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REPEAT. 


KEMOTB,   V.  DistC7lL 
REMUNERATION,       V.       Com- 

pensdtion. 

TO  REND,  V.  To  break. 
fo  RENEW,  V,  To  revive. 
TO  RENOVATE,  t/.  To  unjive. 
to  RENOUNCE.    V.  To  alatt- 

don, 

RENOWN,   V.   FflfWe. 

RENOWNED,  t;.  Famous. 
TO  REPAIR,  r.  ?brecDitfr. 

REPARATION,   V.  ReStOTallOfU 

ASPARTBK,  V.  RetorL 
TO  REPAY,  V,  To  restore. 
TO  REPEAL,  V.  To  obolish. 

TO  REPEAT,  RECITE,  REHEARSE, 
RECAPITULATE. 

Thb  idea  of  going  over  any  words, 
ftr  octioDB,  is  common  to  all  these 
terms.     HEPEAT,  from  the  Latin 
yepeto  to  seek,  or  go  over  again,  is 
the  general  term,  including  onlv  the 
icommon  idea.     To  RECflE,  'RE- 
HEAME,  and  JRECArnULATE, 
are  modes  uf  repeiUkMy   conveying 
€nch  some  accessory  idea.    1  o  recite 
is  to  repeat  in  a  mimal  manner ;  to 
Tekearu  is  to  repeat  or  recite  bv  way 
'of  preparation ;  to  recapitulate  is  to 
'repeat  in  a  minute  and  specific  manner. 
'IVe  repeat  both  actions  and  words; 
we  recite  only  words :  we  repeat  single 
words,    or   even  sounds;    we  recite 
always  a  form  of  words :  we  repeat 
our  own  words,  or  the  words  or  an- 
other; we  recite  only  the   words  of 
another :    we    repeat    a    name ;    we 
recite  an  ode,  or  a  set  of  verses :  we 
repeat  for  purposes  of  general  con- 
venience ;  we  recite  fnr  the  conveni- 
ence or  amusement  of  others;    we 
rehearse  for  some  specific    purpose, 
either  for  the  amusement  or  instruo- 
tion  of  others  \  we  recapitulate  for  the 
instraction  of  others.     We  repeat  that 
which  wo  wish  to  be  heard ;  we  re- 
cile  a  piece  of  poetry  before  a  com- 
pany; we  rehearse  the  piece  in  pri- 
vate, which  we  are  going  to  recite  in 
public;    we  recapitulate  the  general 
l\cad%  o?  iVvaX.  yiYv\cV\  NN<i  have  already 


RBPBNTAHCE. 

Always  repeat  to  hia  adidan  &c» 
atmcdoo  wkidi  he  wwhes  then  to  ■»- 
niember;  Homer  it  said  to  lure  m- 
eifetf  hit  Terwt  in  diffewm  fvti; 

Cyert  rekearwe  their  different  pvii 
ore  they  perform  in  pubbc;  uw- 
ienreeefrkuiaUthe  Wadagpobtia 
their  discourte. 

To  r^eat  it  conmioiil^  to  us  lb 
same  wards ;  to  recite,  to  nketne, 
«nd  to  recapUulatty  do  not  ivinsstnfv 
require  any  verbal  namnw    We  vi- 
peat  literally  what  we  hear  tpoba  hj 
another ;  hot  we  recite  and  nkmm 
emits ;  and  me  mmpknUAt  io  a  q»> 
'dte  manner  what  hat  been  nttncdia 
a  particular  manner.     An  ecbovi^aiii 
-with  the  greatett  potsihie  precvim; 
Homer  recite*  the  names  of  til  the 
'Greoian  and  Trq^ui  leaden,  Vapim 
with  the  names  and  accoant  n\]m 
countriet,  and  the  number  of  the  iira 
which  they  commanded;  Vii^lnha 
iEneat  to  reheerwe  before  Dido  «d 
her  conrtiers  the  story  of  the  ctpciK 
of  Troy,  and  his   own  adveotam;  a 
judn  reeapiiulmtes  evidence  to  a  jvj. 
To  repeat,  recitey  and  rccspdate^ 
are  employed  in  writing,  as  wdl  « 
in  speaking ;  rehear9e  is  only  a  mak 
of  speaking.     It  is  soroetimet  a  b««f 
in  style  to  repeat  particular  wonhai 
certain  occasions  ;  on  historian  fink 
it  necessary  to  recapitulate  the  m- 
cipal  events  of  any  particular  pemd. 

I  could  not  half  tbo«e  horrid  ciimei  rfpeM^ 
Mor  bair  Che  pttahhiDnitt  tbon  crian  haw  acL 

Dft 


Whenever  the  practice  of  rvrAaHM  v»tfh 
nied,  the  worfca,  whether  poetical  er  feiM«rM. 
perished  with  the  anthort.  Jmwm. 

Now  tike  your  tnma,  je  nmiBnt,  to  rdumm, 
His  friend**  complalots,  and  mi|^j 


The-ptttsof  a  ja4fe  are  to  dlicct  Me  ei^ 
dence  to  moderate  leofftb,  rrpetMoo,  or  \m^ 
tlneocj  of  speech,  to  recapiiutaU^  sekct  ^ 
coHato,  the  material  polats  of  that  vUck  ha 
heen  said*  ly^^ 

TO  RBPKL,  V.  To  refuse. 

REPKNTANCR,    PENITBNCB, 

CONTRITION,    COMPCNCTiON, 

REMOR6B. 

REPENTANCE,  from  rt  back,aiiil 
panitct  to  l)e  sorry,  bigniiie^  thinking 
one's  self  wrong  for  siMuethiD^r  part: 
PENH  EN  CE,  from  the  suiue  soarte, 
vti^^vtft  Wkyly   sorrow  for  what  v 


RfiiyENTANCE. 


REPETITION.       7n 


.  CONTRlTfON,  from  eon- 
JO  rub  together,  or  braise  u  it 
¥itli«»iTOw;  COMPUNCTION, 
roMpungo  to  prick  thoroughly; 
EiEMOHSE,  from  remardeo  to 

a  gnawing  pain;  all  expi'ess 
I  of  penitence  differing  in  degree 
rcomstance.    Hepeniance  refers 

to  the  change  of  one's  mind 
regard  to  an  object,  and  is  pro- 
confined  to  the  time  when  this 
e  takes  place;  we  therefore, 
J  speaking,  repent  of  a  thing 
mce  ;  we  may,  however,  have 
•nee  for  the  baine  thing  all  oar 
Repentance  may  be  felt  for 
.  matters;   we  may  repent  of 

or  not  going,  speaking  or  not 
ing:  penitence  refers  only  to 
s  matters ;  we  are  penitent  only 
iir  sins.  Errors  of  judgement 
Iways  be  attended  with  repent' 
n  a  mind  that  is  striving  to  do 

there  is  no  human  being  to 
t  but  that,  in  the  sight  of  God, 
.1  have  occasion  to  be  penitent 
any  acts  of  commission  and 
ion. 
Tentanee  may  be  felt  for  emors 

concern  only  ourselves,  or  at 
offences  against  our  fellowKuvtip 
;  penitence^  and  the  other  terms, 
»plicHble  only  to  otfences  against 
loral  and  Divine  law,  tbat  law 
is   engraven  on   the  heart  of 

man.  We  may  repent  of  not 
I  made  a  bargain  that  wo  after^ 

find  would  have  been  advau- 
is,  or  we  may  repent  of  having 
any  injury  to  our  neighbour; 
\r  penifenceia  awmkened  when  we 
:  on  our  unworthiness  or  sinful- 
D  the  sight  of  our  Maker.  This 
'nee  is  a  general  sentiment,  which 
;s  to  all  men  as  oflfending  crea- 
;  but  contrition,  compunction ^ 
itnorse,  are  awakened  by  reflect- 
I  particular  ofifences:  contrition 
mtinucd  and  severe  sorrow,  ap- 
ate  to  one  who  has  been  in  a 
.ued  state  of  peculiar  sinfulness  : 
nction  is  rather  an  occnsiouol 
arp  sorrow,  provoked  by  a  single 
e,  or  a  moment's  reflection ;  re- 
may  be  temporary,  but  it  is  a 
harper  pain  awakened  by  some 
ular  offence  of  peculiar  mngni- 
uid  atrocity.    The  prodigal  son 


WHS  a  contrite  sinner;  the  brethmi 
of  Joseph  felt  great  compunction  when 
they  were  carried  back  with  their 
sacks  to  Egypt  j  David  was  stniek 
with  remorse  for  the  murder  of  Uriah. 
These  four  terms  depend  not  so 
much  on  the  measure  of^  guilt,  as  on 
the  sensibility  of  the  ofiender.  Who- 
ever reflects  most  deeply  on  the  enor- 
mity of  sin  will  be  most  sensible  of 
penitenu  when  be  sees  his  own  liabi- 
lity to  ofiend.  In  those  who  have 
most  offended,  and  are  come  to  a 
sense  of  their  own  condition,  peni* 
tence  will  rise  to  deep  contrition. 
There  is  no  man  so  hardened  that  he 
will  not  some  time  or  other  feel  ceiis- 
punction  for  the  crimes  he  liat 
committed.  He  who  has  the  liveliest 
sense  of  the  Divine  goodness,  ^ill 
feel  keen  remoru  whenever  he  in- 
flects on  any  thing  that  he  has  don^ 
by  which  he  fears  to  have  forfeited 
the  favor  of  so  good  a  Being. 

TUi  ii  tbe  tiBacr^  haid  M,  that  the  warn 
IMnfvMch  HLkn  Mm  Med  rtpemmtu^ 
Mai alM tedaacer or  aet oMalaiaf  H. 

Heavf  may  HirgHe  a  cHae  te  pmitmea^ 
For  heafea  can  Jadfe  if  jMMlffMee  be  traa. 


OmCritleih  thoafh  It  a^r  Bielt,  o^ht  aol 
■lok,  or  orarpoirer  tbe  heart  of  a  dirktlaa, 

Blaib. 

All  BWB,  even  the  ntoit  depraTed,  are  aiib* 
ject  moce  or  le«  to  ctatjnmctleTtfof  coaacleafla. 


Tbe  heart, 
PtercM  wllb  a  ibarp  retnerve  fbrfallt, 
Tbe  coall J  poverty  of  beeatoaibe, 
Aad  offen  tbe  Wept  Merideeitaeir. 


RBPETlTIOfV,   TAUTOLOGY. 

REPETITION  is  to  TAUTOLO- 
GY as  the  genus  to  the  species :  the 
latter  being  as  a  species  of  vicious  repe- 
tition.  There  may  be  freqaent  repC" 
tit  ions  which  are  warranted  by  necessity 
or  convenience ;  but  tdutoiogy  is  that 
which  nowise  adds  to  either  the 
sense  or  the  sound.  A  repetition  may, 
or  may  not,  consist  of  literally  the 
same  words ;  but  tautology^  from  tbe 
Greek  rav-nf  the  same,  and  x*y«c  the 
word,  supposes  such  a  sameness  in 
the  verbiage,  as  renders  the  significa- 
tion the  same.  In  the  liturgy  of  the 
Church  of  England  there  are  some 
repetitions,  vfh'ich  add  to  the  solemnity 
of  the  worship ;  in  most  extemporary 
prayers  there  is  much  tautology,  that 
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REPRESS. 


REPRIEVE. 


destroys  the  religious  effect  of  the 
whole. 

Tbii  b  tnily  and  raall j  tauMagjf,  when  tbt 
■MM  thing  b  Rpetted,  tbo«fh  wider  net er  m 
■Bck  Yariptj  of  esprtait^.  8oirnb 

TO  REPiNK,  V.  To  complain, 
TO  RBPLY,  V.  To  answer, 
REPORT,  V.  Fame. 
REPOSE9  V.  Ease, 
TO  RBiHJSB,  i/.  To  recline, 

REPREHENSION,    REPROOF. 

Personal  blame  or  censure  is  im- 
plied by  both  these  terms,  but  the 
rormer  is  much  milder  than  the  latter. 
By  REPREHENSION  the  personal 
iudependence  is  not  so  sensibly  afliected 
•s  in  the  case  oi*  R^ROOl? :  people 
of  all  ages  and  stations  whose  conduct 
is  exposed  to  the  investigatioD  of 
others  are  liable  to  reprehengion  ;  but 
children  only  or  such  as  are  in  a  sub- 
ordinate capacity  are  exposed  to  re- 
proof.  The  reprehension  amounts  to 
little  more  than  passing  an  unfavour- 
able sentence  upon  the  conduct  of  ano- 
ther: reproof  adds  to  this  an  un- 
friendly address  to  the  offender.  The 
master  of  a  school  may  be  exposed  to 
the  reprehauion  of  the  parents  for  any 
supposed  impn)priety:  his  scholars 
arc  subject  to  his  frequent  reproof. 

IVben  a  man  feels  the  rtprehension  of  « 
fHcnd,  frconded  bj  bh  own  boait,  be  is  easily 
bealed  into  reMnUncnt.  Joumsoji. 

There  ii  an  obllqiw  waj  of  reproof  wblch 
takai  off  fiom  tiie  tkarpacM  of  It.  Steslk. 

REPRESENTATION,   V.  Show, 

TO   REPRESS,    RESTRAIN, 

SUPPRESS. 

To  REPRESS  is  to  press  back  or 
down:  to  RESTRAIN  is  to  strain 
back  or  down  :  the  former  is  tlie  ge- 
oerul,  the  latter  the  specific  term  :  we 
always  repress  wh6n  we  restrain^  but 
uot  vice  versd.  liepress  is  used  mostly 
for  pressing  down,  so  as  to  keep  that 
inward  which  wants  to  make  its  ap- 
pearance :  rtsirain  is  an  habitual  re- 
pression  by  which  it  is  kept  in  a  state 
of  lowness :  a  person  is  said  to  repress 
his  feelings  when  he  does  not  give 
them  vent  either  by  his  words  or  ac- 
tions ;  he  is  said  to  restrain  his  feel- 
in^ft  YiVk^u  he  never  lets  them  rise  be- 


yond a  oertun  pitch :  good  moxils  m 
well  at  good  inanners  call  upon  « to 
repress  every  anaeemly  ezpressitti  d 
joy  in  the  company  of  those  wbo  an 
not  in  a  condition  to  partake  ef  oar 
joy ;  it  is  pradence  as  wdl  »  nitue 
to  restrain  our  appetites  by  an  Inbiusl 
forbearance^  that  they  may  nut  pm 
the  ascendency.  One  cumot  n» 
quickly  repress  a  rising  spirit  of  rensi* 
aoce  in  any  community  large  or  smiU; 
one  cannot  too  early  rtOrvn  die  irr»> 
gularities  of  childhood.  TheionboeBt 
▼ivBcitv  of  youth  should  net  he  re* 
pressed ;  but  their  wildaen  sad  ia> 
temperance  ought  to  be  ratrsine^ 


attHipM  to 
all 


h* 
¥ 


the 

rMtrsfa  it  Una  ( 


niHooBplij  baa 
•otanee  bj 
VBllcd  bj  deatb. 

Uatlntwoald 
■isf  o«t  Into  act, 
tagwitbtbcoloecc. 

To  repreu  ia  simply  10  keep  dost 
or  to  keep  from  rising  within  ommIC 
To  SUPPRESS  is  to  keep  Oder  oris 
keep  from  appearing  in  pablic.  Af^ 
diaous  parent  represses  ereiy  taaok^ 
ous  passion  in  a  child;  ajo^cmi 
commander  suppresses  a  reMlios  bj 
a  timely  and  resolute  exefdse  of  si> 
thority.  Hence  the  term  nprm'is 
used  only  for  the  feeliop  orthelDOl^ 
ments  of  the  mind  :  but  suppreuwu 
be  emph>yed  for  that  which  is  esUmL 
We  repress  violence;  ssipprtsspi^ 
cations,  or  information. 

Ttprtttti  villi 


Her 
hf  her  waothar  m€ 

With  fatan  Pit; 
Ib  whowMid 
SooMpahftil 


feepttbawMebtfilpIl, 

tajailiJ 

th»MMl 


REPRIBVB,    RBSPTTB. 

REPRIEVE  comes  in  aO  pnhiiH 
lity  from  the  French  repris^  puocfb 
oireprendre,  and  the  Latin  repnksk 
signifying  to  take  back  ortake<tftl« 
which  has  been  laid  on. 

RESPITE,  in  all  probshittT  1 
changed  from  respiraius,  partici|ie« 
''^P^t  aipnifying  to  breathe  af;a» 

The  idea  of^a  release  trom  siypW' 
sure  or  burden  is  common  to  ikff 
terms  ;  but  the  reprieve  ib  tbatvbf^ 
is  granted;  the  respite  soroeMtf 
comes  to  us  in  the  course  of  itoip- 
wegaiu  a  reprieve  from  »uyps»" 


REPROACH. 


REPROACHFUL.     7«5 


trouble  which  threatens  ns ; 
1  a  respite  from  any  labor  or 
that  presses  upon  us.  A  cri- 
ains  a  reprieve  when  the  pu- 
t  of  death  is  commuted  for 
transportution ;  a  debtor  may 
o  obtain  a  reprieve  when,  with 
i  before  his  eyes,  he  gets  such 
ice  from  his  creditors  as  sets 
i :  there  is  frequently  no  re- 
persons  in  a  subordinate  sta- 
len  they  fall  into  the  hands  of 

task  master;  Sisyphus  is 
ly  the  poets  to  have  been  con- 
to  the  toil  of  perpetually  roll- 
•ne  up  n  hill  as  fast  as  it  rolled 
roiu   which  toil   he    had    no 

uk  h  but  a  tbort  repriere, 

et  to  luve  and  learn  to  %tkemt^ 

e  and  retpite  nnlj  I  require^ 

Bj  tears  I  bhall  hare  qDeoch*d  mj  fire. 

DfiHRAM. 

EPRiMAND,  V.  To  cJiedk. 
iiSAL,  V.  Retaliation, 
BPROACH,  V.  To  blame. 
lOACH,  V.  Discredit. 

ROACH,  CONTUMELY, 
OBLOQUY. 

LOACH,  V.  To  blame. 
rUMELY,     from    contumeo, 
antra  tumeo,  signifies  to  swell 

3t 

►QUY,  from  ob  and  loquor, 
speaking  against  or  to  the 
iment  of. 

ea  of  contemptuous  or  angry 
t  of  others  is  common  to  all 
ms ;  but  reproach  is  the  ge- 
ntumeiy  and  obloquy  are  the 
r  tenns.  Reproach  is  either 
or  undeserved ;  the  name  of 
s  applied  as  a  term  of  re- 
soch  as  affect  greater  purity 
!rs ;  the  name  of  Christian  is 
'f  reproach  in  Turkey :  con- 
always  undeserved ;  it  is  the 
welling  of  a  worthless  person 
lerit  in  distress ;  our  Saviour 
sed  to  the  contiancly  of  the 
loquy  is  always  supposed  to 
ed;  it  is  applicable  to  those 
iduct  has  rendered  them  ob- 
;encral  censure,  and  whose 
Tefore  has  almost  become  a 
A  man  who  uses  his  power 


only  to  oppress  those  who  are  con- 
nected with  him  will  naturally  and 
deservedly  bring  upon  himself  mach 
obloquy. 

Hat  foal  reproach  «  prif  liege  from  beav*B  i 

PiorB. 

The  rojal  captlvn  followed  In  the  train, 
amidit  the  horrid  yrllii,  and  frantick  daneev,  and 
Infamou  eontuntetiegy  of  the  fnrie*  of  hell. 


How  many  men  of  honor  are  expoml  tnm 
paftj  iplrtt  to  pvbHe  obloqujf  and  rfpr^ack  $ 

Anonoiu 

RBPROACHFUL9   ABUSIVE, 
SCURRILOUS. 

REPROACHFUL  or  full  of  re- 
preach  (v.  Reproach). 

ABUSIVE,  or  full  of  abuse  (v. 
Abuse"). 

SCURRILOUS,  in  Latin  scurrilis, 
from  scurrcy  signifies  like  a  buffoon 
or  saucy  jester. 

Reproachfulyyvhen  applied  to  the  per* 
son,  signifies  iiili  of  reproaches  ;  when 
to  the  thing,  deserving  ot^eproach :  abur 
sive  is  only  applied  to  the  person,  sig- 
nifying after  the  manner  of  abuse: 
seurrttoui  is  employed  as  an  epithet 
either  for  persons  or  things,  signifying 
nsing  scurrility f  or  after  the  manner 
of  scurrility.  The  conduct  of  a  per- 
son is  reproachful  in  as  much  as  it 
provokes  or  is  entitled  to  the  reproaches 
of  others ;  the  language  of  a  person  is 
reproachful  when  it  abounds  in  re- 
proaches,  or  partakes  of  the  nature  of 
a  reproach  :  a  person  is  abusive  who 
indulges  himself  in  abuse  or  abusive 
language :  and  he  is-  itcurrilous  who 
adopts  scurrility  or  scurrilous  Ian- 
guaue. 

Wiien  applied  to  the  same  object, 
whether  to  tne  person  or  to  the  thing, 
they  rise  in  sense  :  the  reproachful  is 
less  than  the  abusive,  and  this  than 
the  scurrilous:  the  reproachful  is 
sometimes  warranted  by  the  provoca- 
tion; but  the  abusive  and  scurrilous 
arc  always  unwarrantable :  reproach" 
ful  language  may  bo,  and  generally  is 
consistent  with  decency  and  propriety 
of  speech  ;  abusive  and  scurrilous  lan- 
guage are  outrages  against  the  laws  of 
good  breeding,  if  not  of  morality.  A 
p-arent  may  sometimes  tind  it  necessary 
to  address  an  unruly  son  ni  reproach" 
ful  tenns ;  or  one  friend  may  adopt  a 
reproachful  t(»ne  to  imother ;    none 

3  i^ 
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howeTer,  but  the  lowest  orders  of  men, 
and  those  only  when  their  angry  pas- 
sions are  awakened,  will  deMmd  to 
abusive  or  scurrilous  language. 

Honottrteftchm  a  maa  not  to  revwfi  a  con- 
tanrikHu  or  rtp^ad^ful  vofd,  bat  to  bt  abovo 
It*  Soimb 

Tbu  eary  f  leads  a  aat*ral  claim 

To  perweate  tbe  Miue*'  flune. 

Oar  porta  In  all  tlvoe»  abuHve, 

Flrom  Homer  down  to  Pope  inclatlve.       Swirr. 

Let  joor  mlith  ba  ever  ?oid  of  all  ttMirrUUy 
and  bteiBf  words  to  any  man. 

Sia  Hnmr  SiimsT. 

TO   RBPROBATB,   CONDBMN. 

To  REPROBATE  is  much  stronger 
than  to  CONDEMN:  we  always 
condemn  when  we  reprobate^  bat  not 
vice  versA :  to  reprobate  is  to  condemn 
in  strong  and  reproachful  language. 
We  reprohaie  all  measures  which  tend 
to  BOW  discord  in  society,  and  to 
loosen  the  ties  by  which  men  are 
bound  to  each  other ;  we  con<kmn  all 
disrespectful  language  towards  supe- 
riors. We  rejprobate  only  the  thing; 
we  condemn  the  person  also  :  any  act 
of  disobedience  in  a  child  cannot  be 
too  strongly  reprobated;  a  person 
must  expect  to  be  condemned  when  he 
involves  himself  in  embarrassments 
through  his  own  imprudence. 

Slmnlatloo  (aecordlns  to  my  Lord  Chester- 
field) b  by  no  means  to  be  reprobmi^  as  a  dls- 
f  nine  for  cbasria  or  an  engine  of  wH. 


1  see  Oe  right,  and  I  approve  it  too  ; 
Condemn  the  wcoo(»  and  yet  the  wrong  pursue. 

Tatv. 

REPROOF,  V.  Repreliermofu 
TO  REPROVE,  V,  To  blame. 

TO  RBPROVE,   V,  To  chcclu 

RBPUGNANCB,  V,  Avers'um. 
REPUGNANT,  V.  Adverse. 
REPUTATION,  V.  Character., 
REPUTATION,  V.  Fame. 
REPUTATION,  V.  Name. 
REPUTE,  V.  Name. 

TO  REQUEST,   V.  To  dsk. 

REQUEST,  V.  Prayer. 

TO  REQUIRE,  V.  To  demand. 

UBQCisiTE,  V.  Necessary. 


REQUITAL,  V.  RetfUnUi 

RESEMBLANCE,  V.  Uh 
RESENTMENT,  V.  Angei 
RESERVATION,  V.  Boei 

RESBRVB,    RESBRVAT14 

RESERVE  and  RESERVi! 
from  servo  to  keep,  both  sij 
keeping  back,  but  dif&r  as 
object  and  the  circmnstaDoe 
action.  'Reserve  is  app&ed 
good  sense  to  anj  thme  ul 
moral  which  is  kept  bad^  to 
ployed  for  a  better  pnrpoi 
future  occasion ;  resertmtim 
artful  keeping  back  for  seU 
poses :  there  is  a  prudent 
which  every  man  ought  to  ko 
discourse  with  a  stranger;  e 
tors  deal  altogether  in  menb 
vation. 

Tbece  ie  no  maxim  ia  poUUci  ata 
labia  than  that  a  natkw  shoald  have 
nonis  ia  reserve  for  thoae  who  do  k 

flees. 

Then  be  three  degrces  af  Ok  I 
veiling  a  man^  self:  &nt  rrtrrflfc 
crecy ;  eeeaad  dtnimalatkHi  la  Oa^ 
tbe  third,  simalaUoo. 

TO   RBSBRVB,   RETAT 

RESERVE,  from  the  Latia 
keep,  signi6es  to  keep  back. 

RETAIN,  from  teneo  to  be 
nifies  to  hold  back  :  they  in  soi 
sure,  therefore,  have  the  su 
tinction  as  keep  and  hold. 

To  reserve  is  an  act  of  more 
design ;  we  reserve  ^ih&t  which 
particular  object  of  our  chd 
retain  is  a  simple  exertion 
power;  we  retain  that  which 
come  in  our  uossession.  To  rt 
employed  only  for  that  which  is 
able ;  we  reserve  a  thing,  that  i 
it  back  with  care  for  some  foii 
pose :  to  retain  is  often  an  y 
act ;  a  debtor  frequently  retaii 
hands  the  money  which  he  1 
rowed. 

Reserve,  whether  in  the  pi 
improper  application,  is  empk*) 
as  the  act  of  a  conscious  agenc ; 
is  often  the  act  of  an  uoooi 
agent :  we  reserve  what  we  I 
say  on  a  subject  until  a  more  $ 
opportunity  offers  :  the  mind 
>A^vsa^iesftioiis  of  external  ohje 


REST. 


RESTORATION.     W 


its  peculiar  faculty,  the  memorj;  cer- 
tain substances  are  said  to  retain  the 
colour  with  which  they  have  been  dyed. 

Aog^tnii  canved  most  of  the  prophetic  hooks 
lo  be  bornt,  a*  vpnrioan,  re$ervlng  onl/  tbo«e 
wUcb  bore  the  name  of  tome  of  the  lybUi  for 
Iheir  authors.  PaiOBiux. 

The  beantiet  of  Homer  are  dlficalt  to  be  lost, 
Md  those  of  Ylr^l  to  be  retained.        Joiunov. 

TO  RESIDE,  V,  To  abide. 

BEsiDUE,  V.  Rest. 

TO  RESIGN,  V.  To  abandon. 

TO  RESIGN,    V.  To  glVe  Up. 

RESIGNATION,  V.  Patience. 
TO  RESIST,  V.  To  oppose. 
TO  RESOI.VE,  V.  To  determine, 
TO  RESOLVE,  V.  To  solve. 
BESOLCTE,  V.  Decided. 
RESOLUTION,  V.  Couroge. 
TO  RESORT  TO,  V.  To  frequent. 
RESOURCE,  V.  Expedient. 
TO  RESPECT,  V.  To  csfeenu 
TO  RESPECT,  V.  To  konor. 
TO  RESPECT,  r.  To  refer. 

RESPECTFUL,   V,  Dutlful. 

RESPITE,  v.  Interval. 
RESPITE,  V,  Reprieve. 
RESPONSE,  V.  Answer. 
RESPONSIBLE,  V,  Ansivcrable. 
REST,  V.  Cessation. 
TO  REST,  V.  To  found. 
REST,  V.  Ease. 

BEST,     REMAINDER,    REMNANT, 
RESIDUE. 

REST  evidently  comes  from  the 
lAtin  restOf  in  this  case,  though  not 
in  the  former  (o.  Kase\  signifying 
what  stands  or  remains  back. 

REMAINDKR  literally  signifies 
what  remains  after  the  first  part  is 
gone.  REMNANT  is  but  a  variation 
of  remainder. 

RESIDUE,  from  reside^  signifies 
Skewise  what  keeps  back. 

All  these  terms  express  that  part 
•vhich  is  separated  from  the  other  and 
left  distinct:  rest  is  the  roost  general, 
both  }Sk  sense  and  applicttioo;   tba 


others  have  a  more  specific  meaning 
and  use :  the  rest  may  be  either  that 
which  is  left;  behind  by  itself  or  that 
which  is  set  apart  as  a  distinct  por- 
tion :  tlie  remaindery  remnant f  anare^ 
sidue,  are  the  quantities  which  remain 
when  the  other  parts  are  gone.  The 
rest  is  said  of  any  part,  large  or  small } 
but  the  remainder  commonly  regaids 
the  smaller  part  which  has  been  left 
after  the  greater  part  has  been  taken. 
A  person  may  be  said  to  sell  soma 
and  give  away  the  rest :  when  a  nnm-» 
ber  of  hearty  persons  sit  down  to  a 
meal,  the  remainder  of  the  provisions, 
after  all  have  been  satisfied,  will  not 
be  considerable.  Rest  is  applied 
either  to  persons  or  things ;  remainder 
only  to  things  :  some  were  of  that 
opinion,  but  the  rest  did  not  agree  to 
it:  the  remainder  of  the  paper  was 
not  worth  preserving.  Remnant,  from 
remanent  in  Latin,  is  a  species  of 
remainder^  applicable  only  to  cloth 
or  whatever  remains  unsold  out  of 
whole  pieces  :  as  a  remnant  of  cotton, 
linen,  and  the  like.  Residue  is  ano* 
ther  species  of  remainder,  employed 
in  less  familiar  matters ;  the  remain" 
der  is  applied  to  tliat  which  remains 
after  a  consumption  or  removal  has 
taken  place :  the  residue  is  applied  to 
that  wnich  remains  after  a  division  has 
taken  place ;  hence  we  speak  of  the 
remainder  of  the  com,  the  remainder 
of  the  books,  and  the  like :  but  the  re- 
sidue  of  the  property,  the  residue  of 
the  effects,  and  the  like. 

A  U«t  farewell! 

For  since  4  Uit  mmt  come^  the  rest  in  vaJo« 
Like  gaspi  la  defttb,  vbkh  bot  prolong  oar  pain. 

DaroBir. 

Wbaterer  joa  take  firom  amatemeirtB  or  lodo* 
lenee  will  be  repaid  yov  an  bandied  fold  Ibr  all 
the  remainder  otjwt  daja. 

Eaml  or  Cmathax. 

Per  tbb,  fkr  dbtant  from  the  I^atiaa  ooafl, 
8be  drove  the  remnant  of  the  Trojan  bo^ 

DRYina. 
The  rlriag  deloge  le  not  t(opp*d  with  dana. 
Bat  wiwiy  maoajced,  its  divided  ntfength 
Is  ilniced  in  cbanoett,  and  wcaiely  drained  ; 
And  FhJIe  Ita  force  In  tprot,  and  anrappiyd. 
The  residue  with  noands  maj  be  r«^ralnM. 


TO  REST,  V.  To  stand. 
RESTITUTION,  V.  Restoration. 

RESTORATION,    RESTITUTION, 
REPARATION,    AMENDS. 

^RESTORATION  is  emplojid  ia 
S  s  S 
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RESTORE. 


the  ordinary  application  of  the  verb 
restore :  HESTITUTION,  from  the 
same  Terb,  is  employed  amply  in  the 
senie  of  making  good  that  which  has 
been  unjustly  taken.  Rettorutian  of 
property  may  be  made  by  any  ooe, 
whether  the  person  taking  it  or  not : 
rettUutUni  is  supposed  to  be  made  by 
him  who  has  been  guilty  of  the  injus^ 
tice.  The  dethruneroeiit  of  a  king 
may  be  the  work  of  one  set  of  men, 
and  his  rettoration  that  of  another ; 
bat  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  every 
individual  who  hus  committed  any 
sort  of  injustice  to  another  to  make 
restUution  to  the  utmost  of  his  power. 

Restitution  and  REPARATION 
are  both  employed  in  the  sense  of 
undoing  that  which  has  been  done  to 
the  injury  of  another ;  but  the  former 
respects  only  injuries  that  aflect  the 
property,  and  reparation  those  which 
affect  a  person  in  various  ways.  He  who 
is  guilty  of  theft,  or  fraud,  must  make 
restitution  by  either  restoring  the 
stolen  article  or  its  full  value:  he 
who  robs  another  of  his  good  name, 
or  does  any  injury  to  his  person,  has 
it  not  in  his  power  so  easily  to  make 
reparation. 

Reparation  and  AM£NDS(v.Coffi- 
pensation)  are  both  employed  in  cases 
where  some  misdiief  or  loss  is  sus- 
tained ;  but  the  reparation  compre- 
hends the  idea  of  the  act  of  repairing, 
as  well  as  the  thing  by  which  we  re* 
pair;  amends  is  employed  only  for 
the  thing  that  will  amend  or  make 
better :  hence  wc  speak  of  the  rcpa* 
ration  of  an  injury ;  but  of  the  amends 
by  itself.  The  reparation  comprehends 
all  kinds  of  injuries,  particularly  those 
of  a  serious  nature;  the  amends  is 
applied  only  to  matters  of  inferior  im- 
portance. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  reparation 
for  taking  away  the  life  of  another. 
It  is  easy  to  make  amends  to  any  one 
for  the  loss  of  a  day's  pleasure. 

All  nern  (darlag  tlie  niarpation)  IoD|ced  for  the 
rettoration  of  the  libertin  and  laws.         Hums. 

The  JQiticft  may.  If  tbqr  think  it  reasonable*, 
direct  rettUution  of  a  ratable  share  of  the  money 
f  iven  with  an  apprentice  (upon  his  diMsburge). 

Blicxstonb. 

Justice  rrqnlres  that  all  injuries  aboald  be  re> 
pairedm  Johmsov. 

YTe  wenl  lo  xVm  ct^A'a  tA  \^'^Teb!^  mbo  to 
mka  smiOiiM  t«c  \Vidx  lOMna  utidia^  Wiwi^^' 


vilk 
ithaa  I erar  fcotfA la  aa 

oTthatntioa. 


BESTORB,   BETURK,  RSPAT. 

RESTORE,  in  Latin  retfaare^fnim 
the  Greek  cavfoc  a  pale,  signifies  pm- 
perly  to  new  pale,  that  is,  torepiir 
oy  a  new  paling,  and,  in  an  extended 
application,  to  make  good  wiMt  lias 
been  imured  or  lost. 

RETURN  signifies  pnpeilf  to  tora 
again,  or  to  send  back ;  toid  EEPAY 
to  pay  bade. 

The  common  idea  of  all  these  tenns 
is  that  of  giving  back.    What  we  re- 
store to  another  may  or  may  nM  be 
the  same  as  what  we  have  tskea; 
justice  requires  that  it  should  be  ■ 
equivalent  in  valuoy  ao  as  to  pnvcat 
the  individual  from  being  in  any  d^ 
gree  a  sufferer :  what  we  retam  «d 
repm  must  be  pffocsiaely  the  «■•  n 
we  have  received  :  the  fonneria  ip- 
plicatioB  to  general  objects,  the  Uttr 
m  application  only  to  ptscwauj  M^ 
ters.    We  retiore  apon  a  poaafkti 
equity  ;  we  return  upon  a  prinopleef 
justice  and  honor ;  we  ^^^p^  vpa  s 
principle  of  undeniable  rimu    We 
cannot  alwaya  claim  that  whidi  oo^ 
to  be  restored  ;  but  we  can  aot  eilj 
claim  but  enforce  the  claim  in  ich^ 
to  what  is  to  be  returned  or  repmi: 
an  honest  man  'will  be  scropnkns  sol 
to  take  an^  thing  finom  another  wirlt- 
out  restoring  to  him  its  full  ndae. 
Whatever  we  have  borrowed  wc  oajta 
to  return  ;  and  when  it  is  mooey  ^kuk 
we  have  obtained,  we  ought  to  it^it 
with  punctuality.  We  restore  to  nsDj 
as  well  as  to  one,  to  communities  a 
well  as  to  individuals:  we  redmti 
king  to  his  crown ;  or  one  natiga  ^ 
stores  a  territory  to  another :  vt  f^ 
turn  and  repay  not  only  individsaBi; 
but  personally  and   particalariy:  «t 
rdarn  a  book  to  its  owner;  we  rtf^ 
a  sum  of  money  to  him  from  wboat 
was  borrowed. 

Restore  and  return  may  be  €■* 
ployed  in  their  improper  a|»licilii% 
as  respects  the  moral  state  of  penai 
and  things;  as  a  king  restart  i  . 
courtier  to  his  favor,  or  a  pfaj*^  I 
restores  bis  patient  to  health:  «•  I 
return  a  iavor;  we  re^ani  lo  i^  I 
twer  or  a  compliment,  Repmf^  I 
\ift%^Ssitomly  amployod  ia  nffd^  | 
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kj^ecUy  as  ao  ongratefiil  person 
Lindoesses  with  reproaches, 
th  tks  cUeA  aic  mndcfM  fkom  Hbe 

ha  Hwtul  king  refforv  bit  rtgbl. 

DKYDm. 

The  twain 
lit  eat  J  fbod  fIroBi  nature^  luuid, 
retmrru  of  caltivated  land.     DaYimt. 

1001  fraaght  with  eattera  tpolb, 
■,  the  Jntt  reward  of  hnoMo  toflt, 
hall  repast  with  ritn  divfaifb    DKT>ni. 

IKSTRAIN,  V,  To  coerce, 
LBSTRAiN,  V.  To  vepress, 

RBSTRAIN9    RESTRICT. 

TRAIN  {v.  Coerce)  and  RE- 
r  are  but  variatious  from  the 
irb ;  but  they  have  acquired  a 
acceptation :  the  former  applies 
lesires,  as  well  as  the  outward 
;;  tlie  latter  only  to  the  out- 
induct.  A  person  reiiraint  his 
ite  appetite;  or  he  is  restrained 
rs  from  doing  mischief:  he  b 
ed  in  the  use  of  his  money. 
n  is  an  act  of  power;  but  re- 
s  an  act  of  authority  or  law : 
.  or  the  actions  of  a  child  are 
led  hjf  the  parent ;  but  a  pa- 
restruted  in  his  diet  by  a  pny- 
or  any  body  of  people  may  be 
td  by  laws. 

KMB  poweifal  doqnence  a  vliHe 
7d  the  fapid  fate  of  nuhinc  Rome. 

Thoviov. 

b  the  E|;jptian»  used  flnh  for  food,  jrcC 
nnder  (Tester  reslTicttonM  in  thfi  par- 
tan  mott  otiier  natlont.  jAKBt. 

TRAiNT,  V.  Constraint, 
RBSTRicT,  V.  To  restrMUm 
lULT,  V,  Consequence. 

RBTAINy    V.  To  hold, 

RETAIN,  v.  To  reseiT/e, 

TALIATION,    REPRISAL. 

ALIATION  from  retaliat€y  in 
etal'uUum^  participle  of  retalio, 
jtided  of  re  and  talis  such,  sig- 
iich  again,  or  like  tor  like.  R£- 
.Ly  in  French  reprisal  from  re- 
id  rependrCf  in  Latin  repre^ 
o  take  again,  signifies  to  take 
rn  for  what  has  been  taken. 
»  of  making  another  saffisr  in 
for  the  suffering  he  has  occ»- 
is  common  to  these  terms ;  but 
mer  is  employed  in  ordinary 


cases ;  the  latter  mostly  in  regard  to  a 
state  of  warfare,  or  to  active  hostili- 
ties. A  trick  practised  upon  another 
in  return  for  a  trick  is  a  retaliation  ; 
bat  a  reprisal  always  estends  to  the 
capture  of  something  from  another,  in 
return  for  what  has  been  taken.  When 
neighbours  fall  out,  the  incivilities  and 
spite  of  the  one  are  too  often  reta- 
liated by  like  acts  of  incivility  and 
spite  on  the  part  of  the  other :  when 
one  nation  rommences  hostilities 
against  another  by  taking  any  thine 
away  violently,  it  produces  reprisal 
on  the  part  of'^the  other.  Retaliation 
is  very  frequently  employed  in  the 
pood  sense  for  what  passes  innocently 
between  friends :  reprisal  has  always 
an  unfhvourable  sense.  Goldsmith's 
poem,  entitled  the  RttaliaHon^  was 
written  for  tlie  purpose  of  retaliating 
on  his  friends  the  humour  they  had 
practised  upon  him  ;  when  the  quar- 
rels of  individuals  break  through  the 
restraints  of  the  law  and  lead  to  acta 
of  violence  on  each  others  property, 
reprisali  are  made  alternately  by  both 
parties. 

Therefore  I  pray  IK  me  enjof  jonr  MenMMp 
In  that  fldr  proportion,  that  I  dMbe  to  Ktam  lui* 
te  yott  hy  w^  of  cot reiyendence  and  rwtmMmUnn, 

HOWBU 

Go  pnbliih  o*er  the  plain. 

How  mighty  a  pnieeljte  yon  eain ! 

How  noble  a  repHml  on  the  great !         Swvr. 

TO  RETARD^  V,  To  delay. 

TO  RETARD,    HINDER. 

RETARD,  from  the  Latin  tardui 
slow,  sijmifies  to  make  slow. 

HINDER,  9.  To  kinder. 

To  retard  is  applied  to  the  move* 
ments  of  anv  object  forward ;  to  Aim- 
der  is  applied  to  the  person  moving  or 
acting :  we  retard  or  make  slow  tha 
progress  of  any  scheme  towards  com- 
pletion ;  we  /under  or  keep  back  the 
person  who  is  completing  the  scheme : 
we  retard  a  thing  therefore  often  by  Mn^ 
dering  the  person ;  but  we  frequently 
hinder  a  person  without  expressly 
retar dingy  and  on  the  contrary  the 
thing  is  retarded  without  the  person 
being  hindered.  The  publication  of  a 
work  is  sometimes  retarded  by  the 
hinderances  which  an  author  meets 
with  in  bringing  it  to  a  conclusion; 
but  a  work  may  be  retarded  throogh 
the  ifdleaets  of  priaten  and  «  wiet  j 
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of  other  causes  which  are  independent 
of  any  hinderance.  So  in  like  manner 
a  per^u  may  be  hindered  in  going  to 
his  place  or  destination ;  but  we  do 
not  say  that  he  is  retarded,  because 
it  is  only  the  execution  of  iin  object, 
and  not  the  simple  niovemenls  of  the 
person  which  are  rctardedi 

Nothlnf  hat  tended  more  to  retard  the  ad« 
vaMvnifvt  of  »clenr«  thao  the  difpokUfcui  in  vul- 
gar minds  to  vllifj  what  tbry  caaoot  comprrhead. 

JOBMMV. 


The  very  neameta  of  an  oluect  aooMCli 
himd^n  the  si^bt  of  it.  South. 

For  thete  thou  cayat,  raite  all  the  atnrmy  strife, 
Whkh  hinder  thj  repow,  and  trouble  life. 

Pjuos. 

RBTiNtJE,  V.  Procession. 
TO  RKTiRE,  V.  To  Recede, 

BETIRBMENT,   V.  PrivQCy. 
RETORT,    REPARTEE. 

RETORT,  from  re  and  torgueo  to 
twist  or  turn  back,  to  recoil,  is  an  ill- 
natured  reply:  REPARTEE, from tha 
word  part,  signifies  a  smart  reply,  a 
ready  taking  one's  own  part.  The 
retort  is  always  in  answer  to  a  censure 
for  which  one  returns  a  like  censure  : 
the  repartee  is  commonly  in  answer  to 
the  wit  of  another,  where  one  returns 
wit  for  wit.  In  the  acrimony  of  dis- 
putes it  is  common  to  hear  retort  upon 
retort  to  an  endless  extent ;  the  viva- 
city of  discourse  is  sometimes  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  quick  repartee  of 
those  who  take  a  part  in  it.  There  is 
nothing  wanting  in  order  to  make  a 
retort,  than  the  di^position  to  aggra- 
vate one  with  whom  we  are  offended  ; 
the  talent  fur  repartee  is  altogether  a 
natural  endowment,  which  does  not 
depend  in  any  degree  upon  the  will  of 
the  individual. 

Thoee  who  have  bo  vehemently  urged  the  dan- 
fn«  of  an  active  life,  have  made  use  of  arg;u« 
Bientf  that  may  he  retorted  upon  themselves. 

JOltJISON. 

Heary  IV.  of  Frauee  woald  never  be  trans- 
ported beyond  himself  irith  choler,  but  he  would 
pats  h}  any  thiuic  *ith  some  repartee.     Howsu 

TO  RETRACT,  V.  To  ahjure. 

RETREAT,  V,  Asyliim. 

TO  RETREAT,  V.  To  Recede. 

RETai^V3TV01*,   \Sl¥iQ,UlTAL. 


bestowy  signifies  a  bestowing  httk  of 
giving  in  return. 

REQUrrAL,  V.  Bewttri, 
Retribution  is  a  particular  term ; 
requital  is  general :  the  refrtMion 
comes  firoro  Providence;  refvite/  is 
the  act  of  man  :  retrihutiom  is  hr  «iy 
of  punisliment ;  requital  is  mosdj  hj 
way  of  reward :  retrihdiim  is  not 
always  dealt  out  to  evcnrmao  accord- 
ing  to  his  deeds ;  it  is  a  poor  requital 
for  one  who  has  done  a  Vnadnew  to 
be  abused. 

Christ  suhatHiitod  Ma  ova  haly  in  •aritmi, 
to  receive  the  wbole  atrohe  dfOMldnsdM  filri- 
fticMeii  lafllctad  Iqr  tke  kaadofaa  aafiyoMi|ii 
teace.  8es» 

Leanderva*  Indeed  aeoaqaeitteheaC<lt 
be  had  loni^  and  obatlaaMy  tiiaaiff  hb  lea^ 
aadfiNratime  anada  as  maay  rtif  flafiapsnaa 
tender  paariona  of  hcrncK  aa  aha  raised  coMta* 
tioaa  npoa  hla.  Cauuum 

TO  RETRIEVE,  I'.  To  recom. 

RETROSPECT,  REVIEW,  SUITIT. 

RETROSPECT  is  literally  Jooking 
backy  from  spicio  tu  behold  or  cast  to 
eye,  and  retro  behind. 

A  REVIEW  is  a  view  repeated; 
and  a  SURVEY  is  a  looking  over  st 
once,  from  the  French  sur  upooi  and 
voir  to  see. 

A  retrospect  is  always  taken  ef 
that  which  is  past  and'  distant  \  t 
revicto  may  be  taken  of  that  t^bicfa  b 
present  and  before  us ;  every  rttT> 
sped  is  a  species  of  reviews,  bat  eveiy 
review  is  not  a  retrospect.  We  take 
a  retrospect  of  our  past  life  in  order 
to  draw  salutary  reflections  fn>o  lil 
that  we  have  done  and  suffered;  ve 
take  a  review  of  any  particular  ci^ 
cumstance  which  is  passiitg  befcn 
us,  ill  order  to  regulate  our  presert 
conduct.  The  retrospect  go^a  ftntber 
by  virtue  of  the  mind*s  power  iore6«(t 
on  itself,  and  to  recall  all  past  ioupi 
to  itself;  the  review  may  go  foiwad 
by  the  exercise  of  the  senses  oo  o* 
tenial  otgects.  The  historian  taken 
retrospect  of  all  the  events  wliA 
have  happened  \%ithin  a  given  pericd; 
the  journalist  takes  a  review  of' 
the  events  that  are  passing  withia  iht 
time  in  which  he  is  living. 

I'he  review  may  be  said  of  tbe  ptf 
as  well  as  the  present ;  it  is  a  fie 
not  only  of  what  is,  bat  what  bif 
'Wrvv  >^  immey  is  eDtireiy  oos&m 
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present ;  it  is  a  view  only  of 
ich  Is. 

ake  a  review  of  what  we  have 
u  order  to  get  a  more  correct 
into  it ;  we  take  a  survey  of 
in  all  its  parts  in  order  to  ect 
rchensive  view  of  it,  in  order 
ine  it  in  all  its  bearings.  A 
occasionally  takes,  a  review  of 
army  ;  be  takes  a  survey  of 
*ess  which  he  is  going  to  be- 
attack. 

ae,  mj  Iiord,  I  look  upon  joa'w  a 
red  into  another  life,  where  700  (mg\d 
all  little  views  and  mean  rtintpecU, 
Pop£*tf  Lbttkhs  to  AmtaBuar. 

trotpect  ofllA;  it  tdiloai  wholly  unat- 

nnea«inns  and  shanae.     It  too  much 

the  review  nidfh  a  traveller  UkeaftMB 

lence  of  a  banen  countrj.  Blaib, 

man  accattomed  to  take  a  turvtjf  at 
>tioB«,  will,  by  a  tllfhC  retrtfedUn, 
»  dibcover  that  hb  mind  hat  nBdergoae 
)lulion«.  JOHMIOV. 

LETURN,  V.  To  restore, 
iBTURN,  V.  To  revert. 
lEVEAL,  V,  To  publish, 
lEVENGU,  V.  To  avenge. 
ENGEFUL,  V.  Vindictive.  . 
aEVERBEKATE,  V,  To  re- 

lEVERE,  V.  To  adore. 
LEVERENCK,  V,  To  odore. 
lEVBRENCE,  V.  To  awe. 

LEVERENCE,    V.  To  llOJlOr. 

SRIE9  V.  Dream, 
.EVERSE,  v.  To  overthrow. 

>   REVERT,    RETURN. 

ERT  is  the  Latin,  and  RE- 
the  English  word ;  the  former 
however  unly  in  few  cases,  and 
IT  in  general  cases :  they  are 
)  each  other.  In  the  moral 
ion  to  matters  of  discussion^ 
er  reverts  to  what  has  already 
)n  a  preceding  day  ;  he  returns 
digression  to  the  thread  of  his 
.e :  we  may  always  revert  to 
ng  different,  thoug;h  more  or 
nected  with  that  which  we  are 
ng ;  we  always  return  to  that 
'e  have  left :  we  turn  to  some- 
7  reverting ;  we  continue  the 
iog  by  returning. 


WWlrver  Ilai  or  legeadaiy  Uki 

May  taiot  my  ipotlea  deeds,  the  goitt,    the 

shame, 
Wm  hack  revert  00  the  laTeBtor^l  head. 


One  day,  the  io«l  mplne  wHh  eaM  aad  ftilmi 

ReveU  weare,  aad  foodly  tells  beneir 

The  hour  of  erll  can  return  no  more.        Ro« 

REVIEW,  V.  Retrospect. 
REVIEW,  V.  RevisaL 

TO   REVILE,   VILIFY. 

REVILE,  from  the  Latin  vilis,  sig- 
nifies to  reflect  upon  a  person,  or  re- 
tort upon  tbem  that  which  is  vile  :  to 
VILIFY,  signifies  to  make  a  thing 
vile,  that  is,  to  set  it  forth  as  vile. 

To  revile  is  a  personal  act,  it  is  ad- 
dressed directly  to  the  object  of  oi^ 
fence,  and  is  addressed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  the  person  vile  in  hit 
own  eyes  :  to  vilify  is  an  indirect  at- 
tack which  serves  to  make  the  object 
appear  vile  in  the  eyes  of  others.  Re" 
Vile  is  said  only  of  persons,  for  persons 
only  are  reviled;  but  vilijfy  is  aaiil 
mostly  of  things,  for  things  are  often 
vilified.  To  revile  is  contrary  to  aH 
Christian  duty;  it  is  commonly  re- 
sorted to  by  the  most  worthless,  and 
practised  upon  the  roost  worthy:  to 
vilify  is  seldom  justifiable;  for  wo 
cannot  vi^^  without  using  improper 
language;  it  is  seldom  resorted  to  but 
for  the  gratification  of  ill  nature. 

Bat  chief  he  gloried  with  Ueentloas  itlle, 
To  lasb  the  cnat,  and  mooarche  to  revUe, 


Thera  4i  nobody  10  weak  of  Infentlon  tbnl 
cannot  make  lome  Uaie  iCoric*  to  viti/^  Me 
eoemy^ 


REVISAL9   REVISION^   REVIEW. 

REVISAL,  REVISION,  and  R£. 
VIEW,  all  come  firom  the  Latin  video 
to  see,  and  signify  looking  back  upon 
a  thing  or  looking  at  it  again:  the 
revisaltoidrevision  are  however  mostly 
employed  in  regard  to  what  is  written ; 
review  is  employed  for  things  in  gens- 
ral.  The  revisal  of  a  book  is  the  woric 
of  the  author,  for  the  purposes  of  cor- 
rection :  the  review  ot  a  book  is  the 
work  of  the  critic,  for  the  purpose  of 
estimation  its  value.  Revisal  and  rt^ 
vision  dimr  neither  in  sense  nor  appli- 
cation, unless  that  the  former  is  mom 
frequently  employed  abstradedlj  fiooi 
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EEYIVE. 


RICHE& 


the  object  remedf  and  revitUm  mostly 
in  conjunction:  whoever  wishes  his 
work  to  be  correct,  will  not  spare  a 
reoitml ;  the  revision  of  classical  books 
ought  to  be  entrusted  only  to  men  of 
profound  erudition. 

Tbeiv  Ii  in  your  pmons  a  dURirpnce  and  m 
pecnliarlty  of  character  pranrved  throogh  the 
whole  of  >oor  actions,  that  I  couM  nerer  iina- 
gioe  but  that  this  proeoeded  f roaa  a  lonff  aad 
careful  rtvUal  of  }our  work.  Loftub. 

A  common  plaot*  book  accuftoiH  te  mind  to 
discharge  KMf  of  it*  readioir  on  paper,  instead 
of  relrlnir  on  its  natural  powen  of  retention 
aided  bj  frequent  revUUm  of  its  Ideaa. 


iIoflKbcdbytkaMoiioC 


HfliodHncfr 
Marimnie,  bb  love  to 


Nor  len  Hkf  world,  ColuAu  !  diM«,  r^mVd^ 
Tbt  taifM  iBeiitwe  of  Ike 


Haw  eacbaotii^r  nwat  Mdi  a  rerleio  (of  tbalv 
memorandan  books)  proTe  to  Ukmo  who  Bake  a 
4Ciiie  in  the  poiitu  world.  H awimwosih  • 

REVISION,  V.  RevisaL 

TO  RBVIVB,  REFRBSH,  RENO- 
VATE, RENEW. 

REVIVE,  from  the  Latin  vivo  to 
live,  signifies  to  bring  to  life  again; 
to  UEI'RESII,  to  make  fresh  again  ; 
to  RENEW  and  RENOVATE,  to 
make  new  as^ain.  The  restoration  of 
things  to  their  primitive  state  is  the  com- 
mon idea  included  in  these  terms ;  the 
difference  consists  in  their  application. 
Revive^  refresky  and  renovate,  are  ap- 
plied to  animal  bodies ;  revive  ex- 
pressing the  return  of  motion  and  spi- 
rits to  one  who  was  for  the  time  life- 
less ;  refresh  expressing  the  return  of 
v\gor  to  one  in  whom  it  has  been  di- 
mmished ;  the  air  revives  one  who  is 
faint ;  a  cool  breeze  refreshes  one  who 
flags  from  the  heat.  Revive  and  re- 
Jresh  respect  only  the  temporary  state 
of  the  body  ;  renoco/e  respects  its  per- 
manent state,  that  is,  the  nealth  ot  the 
body :  one  is  revived  and  refreshed 
after  a  partial  exhaustion ;  one*s  health 
is  renovated  after  having  been  consi- 
derably impaired. 

Revive  is  applied  likewise  in  the 
moral  sense;  refresh  and  renovate 
mostly  in  the  proper  sense ;  renew  only 
in  the  moral  sense.  A  discussion  is 
said  to  be  revived^  or  a  n.>port  to  be 
revived  ;  a  clamour  is  said  to  be  re- 
nezoedy  or  entreaties  to  be  rcnezved : 
customs  are  revived  which  have  lain 
long  dormant,  and  as  it  were  dead ; 
practices  are  reniavcif  that  have  cegsed 


An  ntare  fsela  tba 
Of  winter. 

Tke  lasi  great  ace,  foivtoii  kj 
tta 


TO  RBVOKB,  V,  To  abjtare, 

TO  REVOKE,    V.  T^  QboUsL 

REVOLT,  V.  InstarectiaiL 
REWARD,  v.  CompensatioiL 
RHETORIC,  v.  Eloqwaue. 

RICHES,    WEALTH,    OPULBNG% 
AFFI.UBNCE. 

RICHES,  in  German  rMihm, 
from  rtiche  a  kingdcMn,  comes  ftoB  tke 
Latin  rego  to  rule ;  because  ridieiaod 
power  are  intimatelj  ooimected. 

WEALTH,  fToma>e(/,  si^ifitsvdl 
being, 

OPULENCE,  from  the  Lrtki  <fM 
riches,  denotes  the  state  offavug 
riches> 

AFFLUENCE,  from  tbelannirf 
mAftuoy  doootes  either  the  set  of 
riches  flowing  in  to  a  person,  or  ihs 
state  of  having  a  thing  flowed  m. 

Riches  is  a  eeneraf  tenn  deoociD| 
any  considerable  share  (A  propenj, 
but  without  immediate  refersDce  tot 
possessor;  wealth  denotes  the  pi» 
perous  condition  of  the  possesnr; 
opulence  characterizes  the  presfiitp» 
session  of  great  riches;  iMMUUt^ 
notes  the  increasing  wealth  of  the  i» 
dividual.  Riches  is  a  conditioD  op- 
posed to  poverty  ;  the  whole  nwUii 
divided  into  rkh  and  poor  :  wcMltkk 
that  positive  and  substantia)  sbvc  ii 
the  goods  of  fortune  which  (iHdi> 
guish  an  individual  from  bis  itfig^ 
hours,  by  putting  him  in  posMMi 
of  all  that  is  cx>mmonlj  desirad  wd 
sought  after  by  roan.  Opmkm* 
likewise  a  positively  great  shm  d 
riches,  but  refers  rather  to  the  eiiwii* 
possessions,  than  to  die  whole  cis* 
dition  of  the  man.  He  who  has  na^ 
money  has  great  wealth  ;  but  fo«^ 
has  much  land,  much  cattJe,  MSf 
houses,  and  the  like,  is  properiT*- 
nommated  opmUnt.     Affimm^^ 


RIDICULE. 


RIGHT. 
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peculiarly  applicable  to  the 
ating  condition  of  things  which 
in  in  quantities^  or  flow  away  in 
ly  great  quantities.  I^^nce  we  do 
ly  that  a  man  is  opulent,  but  that 
affluent  in  his  circumstaDoes. 
k  and  opulence  are  applied  to  ii>- 
aals,  or  communities;  affluence 
jlicuble  only  to  an  indiridual. 
e  wealth  oi  a  nation  must  be  pro- 
,  by  the  industry  of  the  inhabit- 
,  the  opulence  of  n  town  may 
from  some  local  circumstance 
favor,  as  its  favorable  situation 
ade  and  the  like ;  he  who  lives 
luence  is  apt  to  fbrcet  the  uncer- 
tenure  by  which  he  holds  his 
s ;  we  speak  of  richei  as  to  their 
s  upon  men's  minds  and  man- 
it  is  not  every  one  who  knows 
to  use  them.  We  speak  of  wealth 
raises  a  man  in  the  scale  of 
ty  ;  the  uealthy  merchant  is  an 
rtant  member  of  the  community  : 
peak  of  opulence  as  it  indicates 
ourishing  sttite  of  the  individual ; 
^lent  man  shows  unquestionable 
s  of  his  mtulence  around  him : 
)eak  of  affluence  to  characterixo 
ibunduiice  of  the  individual ;  we 
our  affluence  by  the  style  of  our 

5- 

i  are  apt  to  iMCrajr  a  umb  Into  ■rrofiucei 


•t  companioM  lanocenoe  andhtaltb, 
h  betl  riches  igaonatee  ot  wamUkm 


Ike  lawB  vherf  acalter'd  baaIHa  nat, 
ildly  wealth  and  cumbVous  poap  rrpotfii 

GOUMSITB. 

•perity  is  oftra  an  equivocal  word  denoting 
f  affluence  of  ponenioo.  Blair. 

r  Savioar  did  not  choose  for  hlmaeir  aa 
ad  opuient  condlttoD.  BtAra. 

RIDICULE,  V.  To  laugh  at. 
RiDicuLB,  V*  To  deride, 

iDICULB,   SATIREy    IRON7, 
SARCASM. 

[DTCULE,  V.  To  deride. 
VTIRE,  in  Latin  satyr,  probably 
sat  and  ira  abounding  in  anger. 
tONY,  in  Greek  tifvyia,  signifies 
mulation. 

VRCASM,  from  the  Greek  <ra(- 
.0?,  and  a-x^Kt^y,  from  e-a^^  flesh, 
fies  biting  or  nipping  satire,  so 
were  to  tear  the  flesh. 
idicule  has  simple  laughter  in  it; 


Mttfif  has  a  mbrtore  of  ill  natui«  or 
severity:  the  former  is  employed  in 
matteiB  of  a  shameless  or  trifling  na- 
ture ;  but  satire  is  employed  either  in 
persooal  or  grave  matters :  irony  is 
disguised  saiire ;  an  ironist  seems  to 
praiae  that  which  he  really  means  to 
condemn ;  sarcaem  is  bitter  and  per- 
sonal satire;  all  the  others  maybe 
snccessfuUv  and  properly  employed  to 
expose  fbily  and  vice;  but  sarcasm, 
which  is  tlie  indulgence  only  of  per- 
sonal resentment,  is  never  justifiable. 

Nothfa^  b  a  greater  mark  of  a  degenerate 
and  vieleea  age  than  the  common  ridieule  which 
pawa  en  tMairtale  of  life.  ABDtM*. 

A  maa  reMoia  with  meie  bf ttemcM  a  uMn 
vpem  Ui  aMMJci  Una  Uipvactke. 


The  aeveritj  of  thii  mrcmem  Mmg  me  wltk 
intoieraMe  tigr.  HAWUvweaiB. 

When  Regan  (fa  King  Lear)  oeanatb  him  to 
ask  her  alMer  IbrgifcneM,  he  falls  on  bb  kncea 
and  aikt  her  with  a  striking  kind  of  irony  how 
•aeh  wppllcatiag  langnage  as  this  beeometh  him. 

JoBaMm« 

RIDICULOUS,  V.  Laughable. 
RiGmv  V*  Straight* 

RIGHT,  JUST,    PROFBR. 

RIGHT,  in  German  recht,  Latin 
rectus,  signifies  upright,  not  leaning 
to  one  side  or  the  other,  standing  as 
it  o^ht. 

JUST,  in  Latin jtir/itf, fromiiM law, 
signifies  according  to  a  rale  ofright. 

FIT,  V,  Fit. 

PROPER,  in  Latin  proprius,  signi- 
fies belonging  to  a  given  rule. 

Right  is  here  tlie  general  term ;  the 
others  express  modes  of  right.  The 
ri^ht  and  wrong  are  defined  by  the 
written  will  of  God,  or  are  written  in 
our  hearts  according  to  the  original 
constitutions  of  our  nature  ;  the  just 
and  unjust  are  determined  by  the  writ- 
ten laws  of  men :  the  Jit  and  proper 
are  determined  by  the  established  prin- 
ciples of  civil  society. 

Between  the  right  ond  the  wrong 
there  are  no  gradations :  a  thing  can- 
not be  more  right  or  more  wrong ; 
whatever  is  right  is  not  wrong,  and 
whatever  is  wrong  is  not  right :  the 
just  and  unjust,  proper  and  improper. 
Jit  and  miHt,  on  the  contrary,  have 
various  shades  and  degrees  that  are 
not  so  easily  definable  by  any  forms 
of  speech  or  written  roles. 
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RIGHT. 


RIGHT. 


The  right  and  wrong  depend  opon 
tio  circnmstances  ;  what  is  once  right 
or  wrong  is  always  right  or  wrong; 
but  the  just  or  unjust,  proper  or  im- 
proper, are  relatively  so  according  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  case :  it  is  a 
just  rule  for  every  roan  to  have  that 
which  is  his  own ;  but  what  is  just 
to  the  individual  may  be  unjust  to  so- 
ciety. It  is  proper  tor  every  man  to 
take  charge  of  his  own  concerns ;  but 
it  would  be  improper  for  a  man,  in  an 
unsound  state  of  mind,  to  undertake 
such  a  charge. 

The  ri^ht  and  the  wrong  are  often 
beyond  the  reach  of  our  faculties  to 
discern  ;  but  the  just,  fit,  and  proper, 
are  always  to  be  distinguished  suffi- 
ciently so  as  to  be  observed.  Right 
is  applicable  to  all  matters,  important 
or  othervnse ;  ^'ms<  is  employed  only 
in  matters  of  essential  interest ;  pro- 
per is  rather  applicable  to  the  minor 
concerns  of  life.  Every  thing  that  is 
done  may  be  characterized  as  right  or 
wrong :  every  thing  done  to  others 
may  be  measured  by  the  rule  of  Just 
or  unjust:  in  our  social  intercourse, 
as  well  as  in  our  private  transactions, 
Jitness  and  propriety  must  always  be 
cousultcd.  As  Christians,  we  desire 
to  do  that  which  is  right  in  the  sight 
of  God  and  man ;  as  members  of 
civil  society,  we  wish  to  be  iust  in 
our  dealings ;  as  rational  and  intel- 
ligent beings^  wc  with  to  do  what  is 
Jit  fxnd  proper  in  every  action,  however 
trivial. 

lU-arthea  my  ar^ment— conft^  we  mait 

A  God  there  U  supremelj  wiw  and  jttft. 

If  so,  however  tbtugK  sflEiM^t  our  Mjht, 

Ah  liDgs  our  bard,  whatever  it  is  right.  jEirrHt. 

There  It  a  girt-at  difference  between  good  plead- 
ing and  j'lurt  composition. 

M&uioTu^B  Lrtters  or  Puht. 

VUlton  are  no  proper  conapaaions  In   the 
•bamber  of  sickn<»8.  Johnsov. 

RIGHT,    CLAIM,    PRIVILEGE. 

RIGHT  signifies  in  this  sense 
what  it  is  right  for  one  to  possess, 
which  is  in  fact  a  word  of  larce  nieaii- 
ing  :  for  since  the  right  and  the  wrong 
depend  upon  indeterminable  ques- 
tions, the  right  of  having  is  equally 
iiidetenninable  in  some  cases  with 
every  other  species  of  right.  A 
CLAIM  {v.  To  ask  for)  is  a  species 
of  riglil  vo  \\w\t  \\\?^V  ^\\\cVv\%\wtl\e 


another  for  it.     The  PRIVILEGR 

(v.  Privilege)  is  a  species  of  rigki 
peculiar  to  particular  iDdividuals  or 
bodies. 

Bigkty  in  its  fuU  sense,  is  alto- 
gether an  abstract  thing  wbidi  is  in- 
dependent of  human  laws  and  re^ola- 
tions ;  claims  and  prrcUeges  are  al- 
together connected  with  the  estaUish- 
ments  of  civil  society. 

Liberty,  in  the  general  sense,  is  an 
unalienable  ri^A/whichbeloD|stoiBan 
as  a  rational  and  responsible  anient*,  ii 
is  not  a  c/oiniy  for  it  is  set  above  all 
question  and  all  condition ;  nor  is  it  a 
privilege,  for  it  cannot  be  eidusivclj 
granted  to  one  beinf^,  nor  UDCondiuoa- 
ally  be  taken  away  from  another. 

Between  the  right  and  the  poirer 
there  is  often  as  wide  a  distinctioB 
as  between  truth  and  falsehood ;  «a 
have  often  a  right  to  do  that  wfaidi 
we  have  xim  power  to  do,  and  tlie 
power  to  do  that  which  we  have  is 
right  to  do ;  slaves  have  a  rigiU  ts 
the  freedom  which  is  enjoyed  bytaes- 
tures  of  the  same  species  with  dian- 
selves,  but  they  have  not  the  power 
to  use  this  freedom  as  others  do.  li 
England  men  have  the  power  of  tbiok- 
ing  for  themselves  as  they  please;  tnt 
by  the  abuse  which  they  make  of  tlus 
power,  we  see  that  in  maoT  cbm 
they  have  not  the  right,  unless  «e 
admit  the  contradiction  that  men  bavs 
a  right  to  do  what  is  wrong;  they 
have  the  power  therefore  of  exercisiflg 
this  right  only,  because  no  other  pe^ 
son  has  the  right  of  controlling  wa. 
We  have  often  a  claim  to  a  thing 
whid)  is  not  in  our  power  to  fib- 
stantiate;  and,  on  the  other  haui 
claims  are  set  up  iu  cases  which  an 
totally  unfoiyided  on  any  right.  Ff> 
vileges  are  rights  granted  to  iodin- 
duals,  depending  either  upon  the  «iU 
of  the  grantor,  or  the  circomstaaces 
of  the  receiver,  or  both ;  primkfa 
are  therefore  partial  rights  traostf^ 
rable  at  the  discretion  of  persons iub- 
vidually  or  collectively. 

Inev'rj  street  a  eitybard 
Rules  like  an  alderman  hb  ward. 
His  undinimted  right*  tfztend 
I'brougb  all  tbe  lau«  fron  end  to  mim     G«V*' 

Wheuce  is  tbis  pow^,  thto  fondoess  of  all  rti 
Servloir,  adorning:  life  tbrou|:b  ail  lis  parts; 
IVbich  Dames  imposed,  bj  lettcfs  luui^  tf 
names. 

If 


KI8E. 


BOT. 
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«hb  tby  riKlitf  ditowv, 

itUioDS  arm  |»reteiid 

IviUge  to  dtaceod.  SviTT. 

HTEOCJS,  t;.  Godly. 
ID,  V.  Austere, 
0ROUS9  V.  Austere. 
f,  r.  Border. 

MPE,    MATURE. 

s  the  English,  MATURE 
word  ;  the  foniier  has  a  uui- 
lication  both  proper  and  im- 
ihe   latter  has    mostly    an 

application.  The  idea  of 
Q  in  growth  is  simply  desig- 
he  former  term ;  the  idea  of 
fection  as  far  at  least  as  it  is 

is  marked  by  the  latter : 
>e  when  it  requires  no  more 
3  from  the  parent  stock ;  a 
:  is  mature  which  requires 
me  and  knowledge  to  render 
)r  fitted  for  exercise :  in  the 
ner  a  project  may  be  said  to 
jr  execution,  or  a  people 
3 volt ;  and  on  the  contrary 
may  be  said  to  be  mature  to 
Gciency  of  time  has  been 
d  age  may  be  said  to  be 
lich  has  attained  the  hidiest 
jrfection.  Ripencis  is  now- 
Iways  a  good  quality;  but 
s  always  a  perfection  :  the 
f  some  fruit  diminishes  the 

of  its   flavor :    there   are 

s  which  have  no  flavor  until 

!  to  maturity, 

irne,  she  him  rettor*d  aj^aloe, 
Ijde,  made  ripe  for  death  bj  eld. 


1  mce  rerolvU^  In  hb  mlod 
sa,  blindoeu,  madnen  of  manklad, 
t  in  maturer  daji,  tho*  late 
hould  ripen  the  decruea  of  fate, 
mid  light  OS.  jBimn. 

RISE,  V.  To  arise. 
B,  V.  Origin. 

SB,    ISSUE,   EMERGE. 

•E,  V.  To  ariae, 
,  V,  To  arise. 
GK,  V.  Emergency, 
•  •lay  cither  refer  to  open 
)d  spaces ;  inuc  and  emerge 
\\  a  reference  to  some  con- 
dy :    a    thing   may     either 
body,  without  a  body,  or 


out  of  a  body ;  but  they  iuue  and  emerge 
out  of  a  lM>dy.  A  thing  may  ei^j^r 
riae  in  a  plain  or  a  wood ;  it  uuii«cscnc 
of  a  wood:  it  may  either  rise  in  water 
or  out  of  the  water;  it  emerge*  fiom 
the  water;  that  which  rite$  out  of  a 
thing  comes  into  view  by  becoming 
higher  :  in  this  manner  an  air  balloon 
mif^ht  rite  out  of  a  wood ;  but  that 
which  tiStttfi  comes  out  in  a  line  with  the 
object ;  horsemen  inue  from  a  wood  ; 
that  which  i$iue$  comes  from  the  very 
depths  of  it,  and  comes  as  it  were  out 
as  a  part  of  it;  but  that  which  emerges 

Eroceeds  from  the  thing  in  which  it 
asbeen,  as  it  were, concealed.  Hence 
in  the  moral  application,  a  person  is 
said  to  rite  in  lite  without  a  reference 
to  his  former  condition;  but  he  emerges 
from  obscurity :  colour  rises  in  the 
face ;  but  words  iuue  from  the  mouth. 

Ye  mistt  aad  cxbalatiooa  that  now  rtae^ 
In  honoor  to  Uw  vortd^  grant  antbor  rite. 

BfUTOW. 

Does  not  the  earth  qnIC  icofea  with  all  the 
elementf  in  Ike  wble  frniti  and  pro4«eUoM  that 
U»ue  flrooi  It  I 

Let  earth  tfarift,  700  pooderon*  orba 
And  grind  os  Into  doat,  the  lonl  ii  aafeb 
The  man  cflMffer. 

TO  RISK,  V.  To  hazard* 
RITE,  V.  Form. 
RIVALRY,  V.  Competition. 
ROAD,  V.  Route. 
TO  ROAM,  V.  To  wander. 
ROBBERY,  V.  Depredation. 
ROBUST,  V.  Strong. 
ROLL,  V.  List. 
ROMANCE,  V.  Fable. 
ROOM,  V.  space. 

TO  ROT,   PDTREPY,    CORRUPT. 

The  dissolution  of  bodies  by  an 
internal  process  is  implied  by  all 
these  terms :  but  the  first  two  are 
applied  to  natural  bodies  only;  tho 
last  to  all  bodies  natural  and  moral. 
ROT  is  the  strongest  of  all  these 
terms ;  it  denotes  the  last  stage  in  the 
progress  of  dissolution :  PIXTKEFY 
expresses  tho  progress  towards  rot- 
tenness;  and  CORRUPTION  the 
commencement.  After  fruit  has  ar- 
rived at  its  maturity,  or  proper  state 
of  ripeness,  it  rois :  meat  which  is 
kept  too  long  puir^es:  there  it  a 


7% 


ROUTE. 


ROTAL. 


tendency  in  all  bodies  to  corruption  ; 
iton  and  wood  corrupt  with  time; 
fvfmtever  is  made,  or  done,  or  wished 
bj  mentis  equally  liable  to  heeorruptf 
or  to  grow  corrupt, 

PtIwU  dwtwji*  dnpatcb,  as  frmto  we  tee 
JteC  wkmlktecfhut^  to*  Iodk  npoa  tke  tree. 

Dbmram. 

Anidnnvt  the  copious  sireun  firooi  ■vmiapj 


Where  jmdx/bctioH  into  life  fenneDts. 

TaoHtOH. 

After  IhU  tiK7  asafn  returned  beene,  • 
TteC  te  ttet  fwdfes  pluted  be  acajne 
jMd  gwv  a  fraik,  w  tbej  lad  aerec  setae 
Ftabj  cerriifMeiH  eor  mertall  pajae. 


moTUNDiTY,  V.  Roundness. 
TO  R0VB9  t;.  To  wander. 
ROUGH,  V.  Abrupt. 
ROUGH,  V,  Coarse. 
ROUGH,  V.  Harsh. 

ROUNDNESS,   ROTUNDITY. 

ROUNDNESS  and  ROTUNDITY 
both  come  from  the  Latin  rotundut 
and  rotQ  a  wheel,  which  is  the  most 
perfectly  round  body  which  is  formed  : 
the  former  terra  is  however  applied  to 
all  objects  in  general ;  the  latter  only 
to  solid  bodies  which  are  round  in  all 
directions :  one  speaks  of  the  round- 
ness' of  a  circle,  tne  roundnou  of  the 
moon,  the  roundness  of  a  tree ;  but 
the  rotundity  of  a  man's  body  which 
projects  in  a  round  form  in  all  direc- 
tionsy  and  the  rotundity  of  a  full 
cheek,  or  the  rotundity  of  a  turnip. 

Bracelets  of  pearls  gave  roundness  to  tier  arms. 

Pbiob. 

Angular  bodies  lose  tbeir  points  and  asperities 
bj  Trcqaent  friction,  and  approacb  bj  degrees  to 
anlform  rotundity,  Jooiiaox. 

ROUND,  V.  Circuit. 
TO  ROUSE,  V.  To  awaken. 
'    TO  ROUT,  V.  To  beat. 

ROUTE,  BOAD,  COURSE. 

ROUTE,  comes  in  all  probability 
from  rotundus  round,  signifying  the 
round  which  one  goes. 

ROAD  comes  nu  doubt  from  ride^ 
signifying  the  place  where  one  rides, 
as  COUllSE,  from  the  Latin  cursus 
(v.  Course),  signifieb  the  place  where 
one  walks  or  runs. 

Route  \%  to  Toad^&v.Vi«%!^ecies  to 


of  road;  it  is  choaeD  ai  diecircmt- 
OQS  direction  Awards  a  ctftiin  point : 
the  road  may  be  either  in  a  direct  or 
indirect  line  ;  the  rmUe  is  ttmvp  indi- 
rect:  the  rott^«  b  chosen  only  bj  hocse- 
men,  or  those  who  go  to  a  oootider-' 
able  distance;  the  road  may  be  chosen 
for  the  shortest  distance:  the  rmtt 
and  road  are  pursued  in  their  beaten 
track;  the  course  is  ofteD  chosen 
in  the  unbeaten  track :  an  army  or  a 
company  go  a  i:ertain  roate ;  the  foot 
passengers  are  seen  to  take  a  certain 
course  over  fields. 

Cortes  (after  bis  defeat  at  Mcsico)«Bi 
Id  deep  conealtatioo  with  Ms  attBen, 
the  rmtU  wbicb  tbey  oiigM  to  take  la 


At  oar  flnit  waMy  lato 
sail 


8bapeByBe»vn& 


to  thm 
force. 
Nor  speed,  nor  art  avail,  be 


ROYAI9  RBGALy  KUiGI.?. 

ROYAL  and  REGAL,  finn  d» 
Latin  rex  a  kin^  though  of  fbrd|B 
origin,  have  obtained  more  geoenl  ap- 
plication than  the  corresponding  Ia|> 
lish  term  KINGLY.  ISoya/ siffdfiei 
belonging  to  a  king,  in  its  most  gw^ 
sense  j  regal^  in  LAtin  r^o/is,  sipri- 
fies  appertaining  to  a  king,  w  its  pud* 
cular  applicacion;  kingly  v^aba 
properly  like  a  king.  A  royal  csmsfit, 
a  royal  residence,  a  royal  coonle,  1 
royal  salute,  royal  authonty,  all  de- 
signate the  general  and  ortJinaiy  if 
purtenances  to  a  king :  regal  g(mn- 
mcnt,  resal  state,  regal  power,  ngd 
dignity,  denote  the  peculiar  propeititf 
of  a  king :  kingfy  always  implies  «te 
is  becoming  a  king,  or  after  the  a*- 
nerofaking;  a  AtJigfy  crown  is  stck 
as  a  king  ought  to  wear ;  a  ki^lJ 
mien,  that  which  is  after  the  maootf 
of  a  king. 

He  died,  and  ob !  nsay  00  tefeetifla  sM 

Its  pois'*iious  venom  00  tbe  royml  dead.    Pb^ 

Jerusalem  combinM  must  tee 
Mj  open  fault  aad  r^al  lafkmj. 

Scipio,  jon  know  how  Maasaaissa 

His  Mnglp  post,  at  more  tkan  aiaety  jrsis. 

TO  RUB,  CHAFB,  FRRT,  GAU' 

To  RUB,  through  the  mediim  d' 
^^  \l!R^SQt»^a.  languages,   comes  tt<oa 


BUB. 


KURAL. 
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I  Hebrew  rup ;  it  is  the  generic 
m,  expressing  simply  the  act  of 
rving  bodies  when  in  oontact  with 
:h  other:  to  CliAFE,  from  the 
mch  chauffer y  and  the  Latin  caffit- 
■e  to  make  hot,  signifies  to  rub 
dl  a  thing  is  heated:  to  FRET, 
e  the  word  fritter,  coihes  from  the 
tinyWo  to  rub  or  crumble,  signify- 
l  to  wear  away  by  rubbing :  to 
ILL,  from  the  noun  gall,  signifies 
make  as  bitter  or  painful  as  gall, 
It  is,  to  wound  by  rubbing.  Things 
>  rubbed  sometimes  for  purposes  of 
avenience;  but  they  are  chafed, 
itted,  and  galled,  injuriously:  the 
ji  is  liable  to  chafe  from  any  vicH 
loe  ;  leather  wiliyrer^  from  the  mo- 
n  of  a  carriage;  when  the  skin  is 
ce  broken,  animals  will  become 
//«/ by  a  continuance  of  the  friction, 
lese  terms  are  likewise  used  in  the 
»ral  sense,  to  denote  the  actions  of 
ngs  on  the  mind,  where  the  dis- 
ctionis  clearly  kept  up:  we  meet 
th  rubt  from  the  opposing  senti- 
mts  of  others;  the  angry  humours 
»  chafed ;  the  mind  is  fretted  and 
ide  sore  by  the  firequent  repetition 
small  troubles  and  vexations ;  the 
ide  is  galled  by  humiliations  aud 
^ere  degradations. 

i  boj  fdncaUfd  at  home  neeU  wllb  coB<iBiul 
to  aod  dtsappointinenU  (wbm  he  coimt  loto 
•  iporid).  BfiATnic 

cootred  as  we  were,  wo  both  plnnsM  in 
8  trraMed  Tiber,  che^ng  wllli  the  •horet. 

fJHAKkPKAKB. 

d  fbU  or  indifimtloo/rete, 

•t  women  vhould  be  nch  coqacttet.      Swift. 

MM  every  poet  in  bis  kind 

Mt  bjr  bin  that  conwe  beblad, 

he  iboWoo  HUleto  be  seen, 

■  tease  and  foU,  and  give  the  spleen.    Swirr. 

■1  cankViog  mtt  the  bMden  treasare  ft'ttMt 
t  goM  that's  pat  to  uae  mote  gold  begHs. 

Shasspsarb. 

RUDE,  V.  Coarse. 
RUDE,  V.  Impertinent. 
RUEFUL,  V,  Piteous. 
RUGGED,  V.  Abrupt. 
RUIN,  V.  Bane. 
RUIN,  V.  Destruction. 
RUIN,  V.  Fall. 
RULE,  V.  Guide. 


TO  RULE,  V.  To  govern. 
RULE,  V.  Maxim. 
RULE,  V.  Order. 
RULING,  V.  PretMuUng. 
RUMOR,  V.  Fame. 

RUPTURE,  FRACTURB,  FRAC- 
TION • 

RUPTURE,  firom  rumpo  to  faraak  or 
burst,  and  FRACTURE  or  FRAC- 
TION, from  frango  to  break,  denote 
different  kinds  of  breaking,  according 
to  the  objects  to  which  the  action  is 
applied.  Soft  substances  may  tofier 
a  rt^ure;  as  the  rupture  of  a  blood 
vessel:  hard  substances  tL  fracture; 
as  thefracture  of  a  bone.  Ruptune 
vadfractiam,  thou^  notfracture,  are 
Qsea  in  an  improper  application;  as 
the  rupture  of  a  treaty,  or  thbfradiom 
of  a  unit  into  parts. 

To  b0  •■  eaony, 

fkiMdy  deei  a  Mt 


WktodMhMthewmTOs. 


RURAL,    RUSTIC. 

Although  both  these  tenns,  from 
the  Latin  rut  country,  signify  belong- 
ing to  the  country ;  yet  tne  former  is 
used  in  a  good,  and  the  latter  in 
a  bad  or  an  indifferent  sense.  RU- 
RAL applies  to  all  country  objects, 
except  man;  it  is,  therefore,  always 
connected  with  the  charms  of  nature : 
RUS^riC  applies  only  to  persons,  or 
what  is  personal,  in  the  country,  and 
is,  therefore,  always  associated  with 
the  want  of  culture.  Rural  sceneiy 
is  always  interesting;  but  the  rwttc 
manners  of  the  peasants  have  fre- 
quently too  much  that  is  uncultivated 
and  rude  in  them  to  be  agreeable:  a 
rural  habitation  may  be  fitted  for  per- 
sons in  a  higher  station ;  but  a  ruttic 
cottage  is  adapted  only  fur  the  poorer 
inhabitants  of  the  country. 

E7en  now,  mrthhaka,  as  pondering  here  I  f^tad, 
I  teethe  rural  Tirtoet  leave  the  land. 

OouMfiffnia 

The  flreedoB  and  laaity  of  a  ru$tte  Hl^  |vo- 
d«Mi  RSMufcable  paftlculaffltles  of  CMdM^  ' 


RUSTIC,  V.  CountrymaX  \ 
RUSTIC,  V.  Rural.     . .     h^ 
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SAGB. 


SALUTE. 


S. 

8ACRAMENT,   V.    LoTcFs  SuppCT. 
8ACRBD,  V.  Holy. 
SAD,  V.  Dtdl. 

SAD,  v.  MoumfuL 

SAFE,  SECURE. 

SAFE,  in  Latin  ialvus,  conies  from 
the  Hebrew  sola, 

SECURE,  V.  Certain. 

Safety  implies  exemption  from  harm, 
or  the  danger  of  harm ;  tccure,  the 
exemption  from  danger:  a  person 
may  be  safe  or  saved  in  the  midst  of 
a  fire,  if  ne  be  untouched  by  the  fire ; 
but  he  is,  in  such  a  case,  the  reverse 
of  secure.  In  the  sense  of  exemption 
from  danger,  safety  expresses  much 
less  than  security :  we  may  be  safe 
without  using  any  particular  measures ; 
but  none  can  reckon  on  any  degree  of 
security  without  great  precaution :  a 
person  may  be  very  safe  on  the  top  of 
a  coach,  in  the  day  time ;  but  if  he 
wish  to  secure  himself,  at  nighty  from 
falling  off,  he  must  be  fastened. 

It  canooC  be  Mffe  for  any  num  to  wmlk  vpon  a 
prectpicr,  and  to  be  always  on  tbe  very  border  of 
dettmctlon.  Soirra. 

No  man  can  rationally  aeconot  himweXt §ecure^ 
vnleM  be  could  command  all  the  chances  of  the 
world.  SooTB. 

SAGACITY,  V,  Penetration. 

SAGE,  SAGACIOUS,  SAPIENT. 

SAGE  and  SAGACIOUS  are  vari- 
ations from  the  Latin  sagax  and  sagio, 
probably  from  tiie  Persian  sag  a  dog, 
It  being  the  peculiar  property  of  a 
dog. 

Sapient  is  in  Latin  sapiens^  from 
iapiOf  which  is  either  from  the  Greek 
0-e4>t/:  wise,  or,  in  the  sense  of  tasting, 
from  the  Hebrew  sephah  the  lip. 

The  first  of  these  terms  has  a  good 
sense,  in  application  to  men,  to  denote 
the  faculty  of  discerning  immediately, 
wlfich  is  the  fruit  of  experience,  and 
very  similar  to  that  sagacity  in  brutes 
which  instinctively  perceives  the  truth 
of  a  thing  %%ithout  the  deductions  of 
reason;  sapient^  which  has  very  ditfer- 
ent  meanings  in  the  original,  is  now 
employed  only  in  regard  to  animals 
1^\uc\i  axQ  xmti^  \x^   to  i^articular 


arts ;  its  use  is  therefbie  ohw 
lesque. 

So  atranirn  tbey  wlll  appiar«bat »  Mbq 
That  thew  noit  tmgt  AcademldHBali 

Cm 
Sa^aeUut  all  to  tncetlmi 
Aad  boldtoffeiaetbej 

saiijor,  V,  Seanuou 

SAKE,  ACCOUNT,  RSASC 
PURPOSE,  KND. 

These  terms,  all  empto^td  ai 
ally,  modify  or  coonect  propoi 
hence,  (me  says,  for  his  SAILe, 
ACCOUNT,  for  this  REASC 
this  PUHFOSE,  and  to  this  £1 

Sake,  which  comes  from  tl 
to  seek,  is   mostly  said  of  \ 
what  is  done  for  a  person's 
the  same  as  because  of  his  se 
at  his  desire ;  one  may,  howet 
in  regard  to  things,  for  the 
good  order,  implying  what  goc 
requires:  account  is  indifferei 
ployed  for  persons  or  things; 
done^  on  a  person's  accouMt 
in  his  behalf,  and    for  his  ii 
what  is  done  on  account  of  ia 
tion  is  done  in  consequence  of 
indisposition  being  the  cause : 
purpose f  and     end,    are   app 
things  only  :  we  speak  of  the 
as  the  thing  that  justifies :  we 
why  we  do  a  thing  when  we 
do  it  for  this   or    that  reasa 
speak  of  the  purpose  and  the  < 
way  of  explaming  the  nature 
thing  :  the  propriety  of  measur 
not  be  known   unless  we  k« 
purpose  for  which  they  were  da 
will  a  prudent  person  be  satis 
follow  any  course,  unless  he  ks 
what  end  it  will  lead. 

SAI.UBRIOUS,   V.    Healti 
SALUTARY,  V.  HcaUhy. 
TO  SALUTB,  V,  To  accosf. 

SALUTE,     SALUTATION,    GR 

ING. 

SALUTE,  and  SALLTAT 
from  the  Latin  saluSy  signifies  lit- 
wishing  health  to  a  pers^m. 

GIIEEITNG,  comes  from  tbe 
man  grvssen  to  kiss  or  salute. 

Salute  respects  the  thing,  and 
tation  tlie  person  giving  the  w 


SANGUINARY. 


SAP. 
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a  ialute  may  consist  either  of  a  word 
or  an  action ;  salufationi  pass  from 
one  friend  to  another :  the  salute  may 
be  either  direct  or  indirect;  the  sa- 
kitation  is  always  direct  and  per- 
•onal :  guns  are  lired  hy  way  of  a  sa~ 
hUe ;  bows  are  given  in  the  way  of 
a  salutation;  greeting  is  a  familiar 
kind  oi salutation y  wliich  may  be  given 
▼ocally  or  in  writing. 

Strabo  trilii  or  b^  uw  the  itatae  of  Memnon, 
Vhkb,  mrcordin*  to  the  poetti,  tatuted  tho  mnrn- 
iaf  Ma,  every  day,  at  Its  first  rtatn;,  with  a  har- 
■oaiott*  tonnd.  PaioiCiux. 


JoKphus  mMket  mention  of  a  Manaksni,  who 
i  the  vplrit  of  prophecy,  and  one  time  meeting; 
wHb  Herod  amon^  bh  Kbooireliows,  grrttted 
itai  with  this  talutatlon,  *  Hall,  KfnR  of  the 
J«w».'  Pmdeavx. 

MoC  only  those  I  nam'd  I  ther«  shall  greets 
B«t  my  own  gallant,  virtnoqs  Cato  meet. 

Demhax. 

TO  SANCTION,  V.  To  Countenance. 
SANCTITY,  V.  Holiness. 
SANE,  V.  Sound. 

SANGUINARY,    BLOODY,  BLOOD- 
THIRSTY. 

SANGUINARY,  from  sanguis,  is 
employed  both  in  the  sense  of 
BLCKiDY  or  having  Woorf;  BLOOD- 
THIRSTY, oir  the  thirsting  after  blood : 
Bonguinary,  in  the  first  case,  relates 
only  to  blood  shed,  as  a  sanguinary 
engagement,  or  a  sanguinary  conflict ; 
hlooay  is  used  in  the  familiar  appli- 
cmtton,  to  denote  the  simple  presence 
of  blwdy  as  a  bloody  coat,  or  a 
hhody  sword. 

Id  the  second  ctise,  sanguinary  is 
employed  to  characterize  the  tempers 
of  persons  only ;  blood-thirsty  to  cha- 
racterize the  tempers  of  persons  or 
animals:  the  French  revolution  has 
given  us  many  specimens  how  san- 
guinary men  may  become  who  are 
abandoned  to  their  own  furious  pas- 
sions; tygers  are  by  nature  the  most 
klood-thirsty  of  all  creatures. 

They  have  seen  the  French  rebrl  apalns<  a  mild 
•ad  tawTnl  monarch  with  more  fary  than  ever  any 
people  has  been  known  to  rise  a^tost  the  moat 
iUmal  ttsorper  or  the  mo»t  Bavguinarjf  tyrant. 

EVBKM, 

And  from  the  wound. 
Black  bloody  drops  diiturd  npoo  the  ground. 

DnroEv. 

The  Peruvians  fonfht  not  like  the  Mexicans 
to  flat  blood-thintjf  difSnitiea  with  banaan  sicri- 
§om»  BoaHtTsoif. 


SAP,  UNDKRMTNE. 

SAP  signifies  the  juice  which 
springs  from  the  root  ot*  a  tree;  hence 
to  sap  signifies  to  come  at  the  nwt 
of  any  thing  by  digfjing :  to  UNDER- 
MINE signifies  to  tbrm  a  mine  under 
the  ground,  or  under  whatever  is  upon 
the  ground:  we  may  sap,  therefore^ 
without  undermin'ng ;  and  under* 
mine  without  sapping :  we  may  sap 
the  foundation  of  a  house  without 
making  any  mine  underneath  ;  and  in 
fortifications  we  may  undermine  either 
a  mound,  a  ditch,  or  a  wall,  without 
striking  immediately  at  the  founda* 
tion  :  hence,  in  the  moral  application, 
to  sap  is  a  more  direct  and  decisive 
mode  of  destruction  $  undermine  is  a 
gradual,  and  may  be  a  partial  action. 
Infidelity  saps  the  morals  of  a  nation  ; 
courtiers  undermine  one  another's  in* 
teres ts  at  court. 

With  morning  draoN^ 
A  filthy  costom  which  be  caught  from  thee, 
Clean  from  his  former  practice,  now  be  »»pg 
His  yoathful  vigour.  CcMBCUAim. 

Tobeamanofbuslaeisis,  io  other  words,  ta 
be  a  plague  and  spy,  a  treacheromi  sappbuitar 
and  uHderminer  of  the  peace  of  fkaUies. 

SOUTE* 

SARCASM,  v.  Ridicule. 
TO  SATIATE,  V.  To  sattsfif. 
SATIRE,  V,  Ridiaile. 

SATIRE,  V,  JVlt. 

SATISFACTION,  V.  Compensation. 
SATISFACTION,  V.  Contentment. 

TO  SATISFY,    PLEASE,   GRATIFY* 

To  SATISFY  (t).  Contentment)  is 
rather  to  produce  pleasure  indirectly ; 
to  PLEASE  (r.  Agreeable)  is  to  pro- 
duce it  directly :  the  former  is  nega- 
tive, the  latter  positive  pleasure  :  as 
every  desire  is  accompanied  with  more 
or  less  pain,  satisfaction,  which  is  the 
removal  of  desire,  is  itself  to  a  certain 
extent  pleasure ;  but  what  satisfies  is 
not  always  calculated  to  pleasie ;  nor 
is  that  which  pleases,  that  which 
will  always  satisfy  :  plain  food  satisfies 
a  hungry  person,  but  does  not  please 
him  when  he  is  not  hungry ;  social 
enjoyments  please,  but  they  are  very 
far  from  sntinfying  those  who  do  not 
restrict  their  indQl:Tencios.  To  GRA- 
TIFY is  to  please  in  a  high  degree,  to 
produce  a  vivid  pleasure :  w9  may  b% 
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SATISFY. 


SAVE. 


I 


pleased  with  trifles :  but  we  are  com- 
monly gratified  with  such  things  ae  act 
strongly  eittier  on  the  senses  or  the 
affections:  an  epicure  is  gratified 
with  tboee  delicacies  which  suit  his 
taste ;  an  amateur  in  music  will  be 
gratyied  with  hearing  a  piece  of 
Uandel's  composition  finely  performed. 

He  who  hat  ran  otar  tlw  whole  ekdeof 
tmrtbly  pleanire*^  wUl  be  foieed  to  comphia 
that  eltker  they  were  not  pkamret  or  thet  pleth 
nre  wai  not  mM^fiuMon,  Soorm. 

Did  we  contider  that  the  mind  of  man  li 
fbenaa  btanelf,  we  *o«ld  think  It  fbe  iBait 
•naatnral  nrt  of  telf-ninider  to  worMeB  tto 
■entlaMHt  oT  the  moI  to  tnOify  the  appctitee  ef 
thebodjr. 


TO  SATISFY,  SATIATE,  GLUT, 
CLOY. 

To  SATISFY  is  to  take  enough; 
SATIATE  is  a  frequentative,  formed 
from  satis  enough,  signifying  to  have 
more  than  enough. 

GLUT,  in  Latin  ghUio,  from  gula 
the  throat,  signifies  to  take  down  the 
throat.  Satirfaction  brings  pleasure ; 
it  is  what  nature  demands  y  and  na- 
ture, therefore,  makes  a  suitable  re- 
turn :  satiety  is  attended  with  disgust; 
it  is  what  appetite  demands;  but 
appetite  is  the  corruption  of  nature, 
and  produces  nothing  but  evil :  glut- 
ting is  an  act  of  intemperance ;  it  is 
what  the  inordinate  appetite  demands; 
it  greatly  exceeds  the  former  in  de- 
gree both  of  the  cause  and  the  conse- 
quence: CIXJYING  is  the  conse- 
quence of  glutting.  Every  healthy 
person  satisfies  himself  with  a  regular 
portion  of  food ;  children,  if  unre- 
strained, seek  to  satiate  their  appe- 
tites, and  cloy  themselves  by  their  ex- 
cesses; brutes,  or  men  debased  into 
brutes,  glut  themselves  with  that 
which  is  agreeable  to  their  appetites. 

The  first  three  terms  are  employed 
in  a  moral  application;  the  last  only 
in  a  natural  or  proper  sense  :  we  m- 
iisfy  desires  in  general,  or  any  parti- 
cular desire ;  we  satiate  the  appetite 
for  pleasure;  one  gluts  the  eyes  or 
the  efU9  by  any  thing  that  is  horrid  or 
painful. 

The  only  thing  that  can  give  the  nind  any 
aoHd  mtti^fmUion  is  a  ceit«in  conplacmcy  and 
repose  in  the  good  provklence  of  God.  llEa.R«NO. 

*Twaa  not  enongh 
By  tubVVe  fi^nd  to  raatch  a  alogle  life. 
Pany  invp\el3  \  fi\i<A«  \i^<\\)Xo&  ld\^ 
To  lote  Dtt  \>i«i  ot  v^w  et .  ^cnmsov 


SAUCYy  V.  Imperttnent. 
8AVAGB,  V.  CrtuL 
SAVAGE,  V.  Femms. 
TO  SAVS^  t;.  To  ddxoer. 
TO  SAVSy  V.  To  keep. 

TO  SAVBy  8PARB,  PRBSBRVE, 
PROTECT. 

To  SAVE  is  to  mdrc  safe  (».  %q. 

SPARE,  in  Oerman  spares,  comes 
from  the  I^tin  pareo,  and  the  H^xev 
p€urek  to  free. 

PRESERVE,  oompounded  idprg 
and  tervo  to  keep,  sigmfies  to  keep 
off. 

PROTECT,  V.  To  defend. 

The  xdoi  of  keeping  freefitm  evil  is 
the  common  idea  of  all  these  tenas, 
and  the  peculiar  sipiificatkHi  of  tbe 
term  $sne ;  they  differ  cither  ia  da 
nature  of  the  evil  kept  oS,  or  tkeo- 
cumstances  of  tlie  agent:  wenajbe 
saved  from  every  kind  of  e?il;  bat  *« 
are  spared  only  from  those  which  it  is 
in  the  power  of  another  to  inflict:  R 
may  be  saned  finom  filing,  ortfie^ 
from  an  illness  ;  a  criminal  is  spnti 
from  the  punishoient,  orwemajk 
spared  by  Divine   Providence  ia  tk 
midst  of  some  cahunity :  we  mar  be 
saved  and  apared  from  any  evib^  lap 
or  small;  we  are  preserved  and  /ft- 
tected  only  from  evils  of  m^ntrie: 
we  may  be  saved  either  horn  tkir 
clemency  of  the  weather,  or  die  W 
vicissitudes  of  life  :  we  may  hespmd 
the  pain  of  a  disagreeable  meecii^  a 
we  may  be  spared  our  lives;  aeai 
preserved  from  rain,  ckr  proieded  km 
oppression.    To  save  and  j^rrifplf 
to  evils  that  are  actual  and  tempoiw; 
prcserw  and  protect  to  those  wUdl 
are  possible  or  permanent :  we  my 
he  saved  from  drowning,  or  we  bit 
save  a  thing  instead  of  throwi^tf 
away;    or  a  person  mav  be  spsrd 
from  the  sentence  of  the  law ;  but  •« 
are  preserved  from  the  indemeocr  d 
^^v?ieaxVv»^  or  we  preserve  with  cut 


SCARCITY. 


SCHOOL. 


SOI 


that  which  is  liable  to  injury,  orpro- 
tteted  from  the  attacks  of  robbers. 

To  tave  may  be  the  eflfect  of  acci- 
dent or  design;  to  spare  is  always 
the  effect  of  some  design  or  con- 
nexion ;  to  preserve  and  protect  are 
the  etfect  of  a  special  exertion  of 
power ;  the  latter  in  a  still  higher  de- 
gree than  the  former :  we  may  be  ^re- 
served,  by  ordinary  means,  from  the 
evils  of  human  life;  but  we  are  prth- 
iccted  by  the  government,  or  by  Di- 
vine Providence,  from  the  active  as- 
Miults  of  those  who  aim  at  doing  us 
mischief. 

Attl1iu«  ucriScM  hinKfir  to  tare 

Tkat  faith  which  to  hit  barbarous  foet  be  inw. 

Dkmuax. 

I^eC  C««ar  spnsad  lit*  conqaest*  far, 

I^em  p1«*a6*d  to  triumph  than  to  tpare,  Johiiok. 

Cortn  was  extremely  Kolicitou  to  preurre 
Ae  city  of  Mrxico  a«  mnch  as  po«ibh*  from  be- 
iBff  deUmjed.  Konsnoii. 

How  poor  a  thinit  in  man,  whom  death  itielf 
CuuBot  jireteet  from  Injorin.  Rawwlph. 

SAVIN G9  V,  Oeconomical. 
TO  SAUNTER,  r.  To  linger » 
SAVOR,  V.  Taste. 
TO  SAY,  r.  To  speak. 
SAYING,  V.  Axioin. 
TO  SCALE,  r.  To  arise. 
SCANDAL,  V.  Discredit. 
SCANDALOUS,  V.  Ltjamous. 
SCANTY,  V.  Bate. 
SCARCE,  V.  Rare. 
SCARCELY,  V.  Hardly. 

SCARCITY,  DEARTH. 

SCARCITY  (r.  Rare)  is  a  generic 
term  to  denote  the  circumstance  of  a 
thing  being  scarce. 

D£ARTH,  which  is  the  same  as 
dearness,  is  a  mode  of  scarcity  applied 
in  the  literal  sense  to  provisions 
mostly,  as  pronsions  are  mostly  dear 
when  they  are  scarce ;  the  word  dearth 
therefore  denotes  scarcity  in  a  high 
degree:  whatever  men  want, and  find 
it  difficult  to  procure,  they  complain 
of  its  scarcity ;  when  a  country  has 
the  misfortune  to  be*  visited  with  a  fa- 
mine, it  experiences  the  fri^htt'ullcst  of 
%U  dearths, 

TO  SCATTER,  V.  To  Spread. 


SCENT,  V.  Smell. 
SCHEME,  V.  Design. 

SCHOLAR,  DISCIPLE. 

SCHOLAR  and  DISCIPLE  are 
both  applied  to  such  as  Icurn  from 
otliers :  but  the  former  is  said  only  of 
those  who  learn  the  rudiments  of 
knowledge  ;  the  latter  of  one  who  ac- 
quires any  art  or  science  from  the  in- 
struction of  another:  the  sc/ioiar  is 
opposed  to  the  teacher;  the  disciple 
to  the  master:  children  are  always 
scholars ;  adult  persons  my  be  disci-' 
ptcs. 

Scholars  chiefly  employ  themselves 
in  the  study  of  words ;  disciples,  as 
the  discipfes  of  our  Saviour,  in  the 
study  of  tilings  :  ue  are  the  «c Wars 
of  any  one  under  whose  care  we  are 
placed,  or  from  whom  we  learn  any 
thing,  good  or  bad;  we  are  the  e/i'sci* 
pies  only  of  distinguished  persons,  or 
such  as  communicate  useful  kuow^ 
ledge  :  children  are  sometimes  too  apt 
scholars  in  learning  evil  from  one  an- 
other; Plato,  and  many  other  disciples 
of  Sc)crates,did  great  honor  to  the  doc- 
trines of  their  master. 

The  Romans  conieMcd  iheinselres  the  «rAo« 
tar*  of  the  Grcvkx.  John«om. 

We  are  not  tLe  dhciple$  or  Voltaire.       Bub&i. 
SCHOOL,  ACADEMY. 

TuE  Latin  tenu  svlwla  signifies  a 
loitering  place,  a  place  for  desultory 
conversation  or  instruction,  from  the 
Greek  (nt'^z  leisure;  hence  it  has  been 
extended  to  any  place  where  instruc- 
tion is  given,  particularly  that  which 
is  communicated  to  youth,  which  be- 
ing an  easy  task  to  one  who  is  fami- 
liar with  this  subject  is  considered  as 
a  relaxation  rather  than  a  labor. 

ACADEMY  derives  its  name  from 
the  Greek  ax:^i:.uia  the  name  of  a  pub- 
lic place  in  Athens,  where  the  philo- 
sopher Plato  first  gave  his  lectures, 
which  afteruards  became  a  place  of 
resort  for  learned  men ;  hence  soci- 
eties of  learned  men  have  since  been 
termed  academics. 

The  leading  idea  in  the  word 
SCHOOL  is  that  of  instruction  given 
and  doctriiK!  received ;  in  the  word  aca" 
dewy  i.s  that  of  associati(jn  uuk  iig  those 
who  have  already  learned  :  hence  we 
speak  in  the  litend  sense  of  the  school 
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SCOFF. 
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where  joimg  persons  meet  to  be 
taught,  or  in  the  extended  and  moral 
Sense  of  the  old  and  new  tchool^  the 
Pythagorean  tchooly  the  philosophical 
Mchooif  and  the  like ;  but  tlie  academy 
of  arts  or  sciences,  the  French  aca- 
demyt  being  members  of  any  academy^ 
and  the  like. 

The  world  h  R  pcBt 'c'^**' vbere  deceit,  ia  aD 
ib  fotms,  it  one  of  the  leaoni  Chat  b  Ant  leuvfld. 

Blau. 

Am  fbr  other  ootuintijeff,  meh  a«  tboee  i» 
pahntkic:,  icalptare,  or  archfteetaie,  we  kavn  set 
•o  aneh  at  heard  the  propoval.     SflAmnoBT. 

isciBNCE,  V.  Knowledge^ 

InO  SCOFF,  GIBB,  JEER,  SNEER. 

SCOFF  comes  from  the  Greek 
o-rmTrv  to  deride. 

GIBE  and  JEER  are  connected 
with  the  word  gabble  and  jabber,  de- 
noting an  uubeemly  mode  of  speech. 

SNEER  is  connected  witn  sneeze 
and  nose,  the  member  by  which  nufr* 
ing  is  performed. 

Scamng  is  a  general  term  for  ex- 
pressmg    contempt ;     we    may    scoff 
either  by  giff^h  j^^^*t  or  tneers ;  or 
we  may  scoff  hy  opprobrious  language 
and  contemptuous  looks  with  gibing, 
jterhigf  or  sneering :    to  gibe^  jeer, 
and  sneer^  are  personal  acts ;  the  gibe 
and  jeer  consist  oiP  words  addressed  to 
an  individunl :  the  former  has  most  of 
ill-nature  and  reproach  in  it;  the  lat- 
tier  has  more  of  ridicule  or  satire  in  it : 
they  are  both,  however,  applied  to  the 
actions  of  vulgar  people,  wno  practise 
their    coarse  jokes   on    each  other. 
Scoff  find  sneer  are  directed  either  to 
jpersoiis  or  things,  as  the  object ;  gibe 
and  jeer  only  towards  persons :  scoff 
is  taken  only  in  the  proper    sense; 
sneer  derives  its    meaning  from   the 
literal  act  of  sneering:   the  scoffer 
speaks  lightly  of  that  which  deserves 
serious  attention ;  the  sneerer  speaks 
either  actually  with  a  sneer,  or  as  it 
tvere  by    implication  with  a  sneer  i 
the  seofirs  at  religion  set  at  nought  all 
thoughts  of    decorum,  they    openly 
tivow  the  little  estimation  in  which 
they  hold  it;  the  sncerers  at  religion 
tire  more  sly,  but  not  less  malignant; 
tliey  wish  to  treat  religion  with  con- 
tempt, but  not  to  bring    themselves 
into  the  contempt  they  deserve. 

T\Mi  (ot^,  w\\Yi  Vb^tvA^^  ail  &k&>iic«« 


BhcewdfenofwaaBdaiclivaci!  1  tift* 
That  BMiCfw  M»thlactet  to  gOe. 

ofltaice  to  otfcenand  daafer  towaidi  a  aiM' 

L»Ka 

TbarBb  onaihoct  pnwag^  ^01 
llekos  the  ptoet<b)  «hfeh  eoavcTt  a 
fbagofai. 

Wherp  t«vB  aad  eovsCry  vtanflofefc  to  tiika, 
SaeuM  hj  nataeca  tkom  Che 


MIdaa,  ezpoM  to  aU  thdtjmn. 
Had  loct  Mi  art,  and  kept  hkcn 
Aad  aneerf  aa  Iwmedly  aa  tbcf» 
Uka  liniialeio*er  tkeir  moralaf  laa. 

SCOPE,  V.  Tenderuy. 
TO  SCORN,  V.  To  oottiemn. 
SCORNFUL,  V.  ContemphMis. 
TO  SCREAM)  t/k  To  cry^ 
to  scREfo^,  V.  To  covers 
SCRIBE,  V.  Writer. 

TO  SCRUPLE,    HESITATB) 
WAVER. 

SCRUPLE,  V.  CoHMcientim. 

HESITATE,  V.  To  demtr, 

WAVER,  from  the  word  Me,  lip 
nifies  to  move  iMckward  and  SatrnKi 
like  a  wave. 

To  scruple  simply  keeps  os  fion 
deciding  t  the  kesUatUm  and  dMM> 
vering   bespeaks    the    fluctnatiif  cr 
variable    state    of    the   mind:   m 
scruple  simply  flx)m  motives  of  doik 
as  to  the  propriety  of  a  Uuif ;  «• 
hesitate  ana  vpover  from  various  w^ 
tives,  particularly  such  as  afiedM 
interests^     Conscience  produces 
pUs,  fear  produces  kesitation, 
produces  woveHng :    a  person  -^ 
dUs  to  do  an  action  which  mijk«t 
his  neighbour  or  offend  his  5ufar; 
he  hesitates  to  do  a   thing  wbick  k 
fears  may  not  prove  advantagnMH 
kirn;  he  wavers  in  his  mind  becntf 
going  or  staying,  according  as  Uiii* 
clinations  impel  him  to  the  one  or  ^ 
other :  a  man  who  does  not  smfk 
to  say  or  do  as  he  pleases  wiU  Ua 
ofiensive  companion  if  not  a  daif^ 
ous  member  of  society ;  he  who  i^ 
tolei  only  when  the   doing  of  goo'* 
proposed,  evinces  himself  a  wortlk* 
member  of  society  ;  he  who  mtun^ 
tweenhis  duty  and  his  inclinilioii,«i 
seldom  maintain  a  long  or  doJtiM 


SEAMAN. 


[SIBCOM0. 


iscft 


uiblM  detire  a  chmngff,  ami  ttiey  will 
tey  can  ;  if  they  cannot  bare  tt  by 
Ml,  thcjr  will  make  no  toft  of  tcruple 
>  the  cabal  of  France.  Bvitas. 

B  of  tbe  coagiTfation  did  not  keaitate 
rhetber  they  itbould  employ  tbeir  wbole 
Mie  peneroQB  effort  to  reKtietbefr  rdU 
lerty  from  lmpendto|;  dettmctimu 

BOBBBIMm. 

!  preatntt  abtmrdKy  to  be  wavering 
led  withoQt  cioeios  with  that  tide 
an  tbe  most  safe  and  probable. 

Adoisox. 

TLous,    V.   Conscientious. 
7TINIZE,  V.  To  pry. 
SYy  V,  Examination. 
}.  Dregs. 
LOUS,  V.  Reproadiful. 

SEAL,  STAMP. 

is  a  specific;  STAMP,  a  gene- 
:  tliere  cannot  be  a  seal  witb- 
np ;  but  tbere  may  be  many 
liere  there  is  no  seal.  The 
^tiu  sigiUum^  signities  a  sig- 
ittle  sign,  consisting  of  any 
t  of  arms,  or  any  device ;  the 
,  in  genera],  any  impression 

whicii  has  been  made  by 
,  that  is,  any  impression 
not  easily  to  be  effaced.  In 
3per  sense,  the  seal  is  Uie  au* 
tnus  to  set  one^s  seal  is  the 
to  authorize,  and  the  seal  of 
iny  outward  mark  which  cha« 
\  it :  but  in  the  stamp  is  the 
\n  by  which  we  distinguish 

;  thus  a  thing  is  said  to  bear 
p  of  truth,  of  sincerity^  of 
and  the  like. 

lot  loo;  la  force  this  charter  stood* 
lat  Mealy  it  mo»tbe  MeaPd  in  blood. 

Deniiax'. 

r  parU  is  madness  for  (he  whole. 
t  tbe  paradox,  and  gives  as  leave 
wisest  weak.  Yoojm.  * 

N,  WATERMAN,  SAIIX)R, 
MARINER. 

hese  words  denote   persons 

in    navigation ;    the  S£A- 

I  the  word  implies,  follows  his 

on  the  sea;  the  WATER- 

one  who  gets  his  livelihood 

water;    the  SAILOR  and 

RINER   are   both    specific 

designate  the  seaman :  every 

id  mariner  is  aicaman;  al« 


though  every  seaman  is  not  a  sailor 
or  mariner :  the  former  is  one  who 
is  employed  about  the  laborious  part 
of  the  vessel ;  the  latter  is  one  who 
traverses  the  ocean  to  and  firo,  who  is 
attached  to  the  water,  and  passes  bis 
life  upon  it. 

Men  of  all  ranks  are  denominated 
seamen^  ivhether  officers  or  men,  whe- 
ther in  a  merchantman  or  a  king's 
ship  :  sailor  is  only  used  for  the  com- 
mon men,  or,  in  the  sea  phrase,  for 
those  before  the  mast,  particularly  iu 
vessels  of  ivar ;  hence  our  suitors  and 
soldiers  are  spoken  of  as  the  defenders 
of  our  country :  a  mariner  is  an  inde« 
pendent  kind  of  seaman  who  manages 
his  own  vessel,  and  goes  on  an  expe^ 
dition  on  his  own  account ;  fishermen, 
and  those  who  trade  along  the  coast, 
are  in  a  particular  manner  distinguish- 
ed by  the  name  o^  mariners. 

Thas  the  tossM  franuin,  after  boiitVoai  storms. 
Lands  on  his  eonntry^  breast.  Lu. 

Many  a  lawyer  who  makes  bat  an  IndURerenC 
tfptxn  at  tbe  bar  might  have  made  a  very  etegaaC 

SovnSi 

mod   teaspcrtt  so  the  •aOiar 


Thnwgb 

dthok 

Welooae  to  me,  as  to  a  sinking  mariner 
The  la«ky  plank  that  bears  him  to  the  shore. 


SEARCH,  V.  Examination. 
TO  SEARCH,  V.  To  examwe. 
SEASON,  V.  Time. 
SEASONABLE,  V.  Timely. 
TO  SECEDE,  V.  To  recede. 
SECLUSION,  V.  Privacy. 

TO  SECOND^   SUPPORT. 

To  SECOND  is  to  give  tbe  assists 
ance  of  a  second  person;  to  SUP- 
PORT is  to  bear  up  on  one's  own 
shoulders.  To  sec(md  does  not  ex- 
press so  much  as  to  support :  we  se^ 
cond  only  by  our  presence,  or  our 
word ;  but  we  support  by  our  influence 
and  all  tbe  means  that  are  in  our 
power :  we  second  a  motion  by  a  sim- 
ple declaration  of  our  assent  to  it ;  we 
support  a  motion  by  the  force  of  per- 
suasion :  so  likewise  we  are  said  al-. 
ways  to  second  a  person's  views  when 
we  give  him  openly  our  countenance 
by  declaring  our  approbation  of  liis 
measures;  and  we  axe  said  tosi^po^ 

Sf  2 
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him  when  wc  give  the  assistance  of  oar 
purse,  our  inAuence,  or  any  other  thing 
essential  tor  tiie  attainment  of  on  end. 

The  biMlIni;  ToUied  thunilar  maAe  all  vprad. 
And  §€Conded  tby  elie  not  draUM  ipmr. 

Impeicliinml.  NO  can  h»«t  n^W, 

And  AYK  Mttpport  the  cl%il  Ikt.  G&t. 

SECOND)  SECONDARY,  INFE- 
RIOR. 

SECOND  and  SECONDARY 
both  come  I'rom  the  Latin  secunduSy 
changed  from  srquundus  and  sequor  to 
follow,  signifying  the  order  of  succes- 
sion :  the  former  simply  eipresses  this 
order;  but  the  latter  includes  the  ac- 
cessory idea  of  comparative  demerit: 
a  person  stands  second  in  a  list,  or  a 
letter  is  fcront/ which  immediately  suc- 
ceeds the  first ;  hut  a  consideration  it 
secondari/yi)T  of  tecondarjf  importance, 
which  ib  opposed  to  that  which  holds 
the  first  rank.  Secondarff  and  INFE- 
RIOR l)oth  designate  some  lower  de- 
gree of  a  quality :  but  ucondary  is 
only  applied  to  tiic  importance  or  value 
of  things  ;  inferior  is  applied  generally 
to  all  qimlities:  u  man  of  business 
reckons  every  thing  as  secondary  which 
does  not  ft)n%'ard  the  object  he  has  in 
view  ;  men  oi' inferior  abilities  are  dis- 
qualified by  nature  for  iiigh  and  im- 
portant stations,  although  they  may 
be  more  fitted  for  lower  stations  than 
those  of  greater  abilities. 

Food,  foolUh  maa!    WUh  fear  of  dctth  sar» 

prix'tl. 
Which  ( itber  ihovld  b^  «i«h*it  for  or  dnpUM; 
Thip,  if  oar  hou!"  with  b>)dir<>  il^.itb  destrnv. 
That,  If  our  toBlif  a  $ecnnd  Hfp  eigoj.  Urshax. 

MiDT,  Instead  of  endfa\oiiriiv:to  form  Uieir 
own  upli'kins  cnntiT.t  tlii-(n«rlm  with  flip  «e- 
ctndaiy  kno«iu«V(e,  wliicli  a  cooreiJeat  bescb  In 
a  coffee  lioune  cau  tupplj.  Joiiiuoh. 

Who  am  alone 
Prom  all  eternity ;  for  nunu  I  koow 
Second  to  me,  or  like.  Miltoh. 

Hnrt  tboa  not  mnile  me  here  thy  Kubf>litate, 
jlnd  tbne  ir\ftrior  txx  brafath  me  trt?  Mutok. 

SECOND ARY9  V,  Second. 
SBCKKCY9  V.  Concealment. 
SECRET,  V.  Clwulestine. 

SECRET,  HIDDEN,    LATENT, 
OCCLMT,  MYSTERIOUS. 

SECRET  (V.  Ciandesiine)  signifief 


HIDDEN,  V.  To  conceal. 

LATENT,  in  Latin  laieiu,  froa 
hteo  to  lie  hid,  signifies  the  same  ai 
hidden. 

OCCULT,  in  Latin  ocrv^fai,  parti- 
ciple of  occulOf  conDpoanded  ot  or  or 
ob  and  culo  or  colo  to  cover  orer  by 
tilling  or  ploughing,  that  is,  to  curer 
over  with  the  earth. 

MYSTERIOUS,  r.  Dark. 

What  is    secret  is  known  to  some 
one  i  what  is  hidden  may  bekuowo  co 
no  one  :  it   rests   in  the  bm&t  of  an 
individual  to  keep   a  thinK  ncrct ;  it 
depends  on  the  course  of  things  if  aor 
thing  remains  hidden :  every  man  ha 
more  or  less  of  that  whichlie  viilMi 
to  keep   secret ;  the  talent  of  naaj 
lies   hidden   for   want  of  oppurtooiij 
to  bring   it    into   exercise;  as  maiy 
treasures  lie  hidden  in  the  earth  ibr 
want  of  being  discovered  aud  broocht 
to  li};ht.      The  secret  concern*  oaly 
the  individual  or  individuals  «ibu  hold 
it;    but  that  vihich   is    hidden  ouj 
concern  all  the  world  :  somedmes  the 
success  of  a  transaction  depends  opoo 
its  being   kept   secret ;  the  stores  d 
knowledce   which   jet  remain  kidda 
are  much   greater   than  tho&c  vlnd 
have   been  laid   open.    The  kitMi 
the  secret  or  concealed,  in  ai»es«hei 
it  ought  to  be  open :  a  latent  motiveii 
that  which    a    person    inteaticas|i|^ 
though  not  justifiably,  keeps  to  bi- 
self;  the  latent  cause  for  unv  prtxxe^ 
ing  is  that  which  is  not  reTealed. 

Occult  and  mysterious  are  speoMi 
the  hidden  :  the  former  re<^pectstb( 
which  has  a  veil  naturally  thn^ninf 
it ;    the   latter   retperts  that  BKtfl; 
which  is  covered  with  a  supermw* 
veil:  an  occult  science  i^  f'Sft^dii 
hidden  from   the   view  of  penca  i 
general  which   is    attainable  b«  hf 
few ;  occult  causes    or  qualities  (* 
those  which   lie  too  remote  U'beir 
covered  by  the   inquirer:  the  op» 
tioiis  of  Providence  are  said  w* 
mysterious^  as  they  are  altoptbo^ 
our  6ndinj;  out ;  many  point«ol  c' 
trine  in  our  religion  are  equailf  ^ 
riouSf  as  connected  with  and  def^ 
ant  upoo  the  attributes  of  the  Di<^ 
Mysterious  is  sometimes  apfic^* 
hnman  transactions  in  ilie  vuit* 
throwing  a  veil  inteutiuually  9»ef^. 
thing,  ia  whidi  aense  it  it  n^  ^ 
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word  aecreif  with  this  dis- 
ly  that  what  is  $ecrei  h  often  not 
to  be  iecret ;  but  that  which  is 
7U$  is  so  only  in  the  eyes  of 

Things  are  sometimes  coi^ 
with  such  tecrecy  that  no  one 
s  what  is  passing  aotil  it  is  seen 
effects;  an  air  of  mystery  is 
les  thrown  over  that  which  is 
ty  nothing  when  seen  :  hence 
IS  always  taken  in  a  good 
lince  it  is  so  great  an  essential 
ransactions  of  men;  but  myt^ 
often  employed  in  a  bad  sense; 
3r  the  aifected  concealment  of 
ich  is  insignificant,  or  the  par- 
oncealment  of  that  which  is 
I  expedition  is  said  to  be  tecreif 
t  mytterious ;  on  tlie  other 
he  disappearance  of  a  person 
)  mysUriouBy  but  b  not  said  to 

wbo  plnck  the  flow*!!  and  ipoB  tbe 

«  aeeref  naka  tktc  iboote  a  itli^. 

Davaob 

The  blind  laborlow  mole, 
%  maUf  works  her  hidden  hole. 

DaTDBM. 

nen  lia? e  ao  occult  power  of  stealing  on 

)»«  JOHHSOV. 

From  hit  Told  embrace, 
t»  beaveo!      That  moment  to    the 
onnd, 

ncd  cone,  waa  stmck  the  heaateone 
akL  TiMMUgM. 

nftft'd,  and  iotermpted  thenfht, 
irbloeen*  Ue  latent  in  the  draught. 

PaiOB. 

BCRBTE,  V,  To  conceal, 

SECRETE    one's   SELF,   V. 

cond. 

SCULAR9  TEMPORAL) 

WORLDLY. 

fLAR,  in  Latin  teculari$,  from 
an  age  or  division  of  time, 
belonging  to  time,  or  this  life. 
PORAL,  in  Latin  temporalis^ 
'mjpu$  time,  signifies  lasting 
a  time. 

ILDLY  signifies  after  the  man- 
lie  world, 

ar  is  opposed  to  ecclesiastical^ 
/  and  worldly  are  opposed  to 
I  or  eternal. 

Idea  of  the  world,  or  the  oat- 
jects  and  pursuits  of  the  tpor/ily 
iction  from  that  which  it  ate 


above  the  worlds  is  implied  in  oom- 
mon  by  all  the  terms ;  but  secular  is 
an  indifferent  term,  applicable  to  the 
allowed  pursuits  and  concerns  of  men ; 
temporal  it  used  either  in  an  indifiep- 
ent  or  a  bad  sense ;  and  worldly  mostly 
in  a  bad  sense,  as  contrasted  with 
things  of  more  value. 

The  office  of  a  clergyman  is  eoclesi> 
astical,  but  that  of  a  schoolmaster  is 
secular,  which  is  frequently  vested  in 
the  same  hands;  the  upper  house  of 
parliament  consists  of  lords  spiritual 
and  temporal;  worldly  interest  has  a 
more  powerful  sway  upon  the  minds  of 
the  greet  bulk  of  mankind,  than  their 
spiritual  interests:  whoever  enters 
into  the  holy  office  of  the  ministry 
with  merely  secular  views  of  prefer- 
ment,  chooses  a  very  unfit  source  cf 
emolument;  a  too  eager  pursuit  aftmr 
temporal  advant^es  and  temporal 
pleasures  is  apt  to  draw  the  mind  away 
from  its  regard  to  those  which  are 
eternal;  worldly  applause  will  weigh 
very  light  when  set  in  the  balance 
against  the  reproach  of  one's  own 
conscienoe. 


Bone  Mw  BotMag  In  what  hae  been  doM  fa 
France  b«l  a  flm  and  temperate  eacfftloa  of  ftee> 
dom,  eo  enaderent  with  morah  and  piety,  an  to 
make  U  dewiying  not  00  Ij  of  the  eectOar  applanae 
of  dashing  Machiavellan  politicians,  hot  to  make 
it  a  fit  theme  fbrall  Che  defeat  effkuioas  of  sacred 


The  iiUlBak  perpeaeef  ftursrnmeat  is  gsmjie* 
Twi,  and  that  of  leliglen  is  ajflmsl  happlnem. 


ITevid^p  Ihtagi  an  of  saeh  qMH^  is  to 
npondiffidiac.  Gbovb. 

SBC0RB,  v.  Certain* 
SECURE,  V.  Safe. 
SECURITY,  V.  Deposit* 
SECURITY)  v.  Fence. 
8BDATS,  V.  Compoied. 

SEDIMENT,  V.  DrCgS. 

SEDITION,  V.  Insurrection. 
SEDITIOUS,  V.  Factious. 
SEDITIOUS,  V.  Tumultuous. 
TO  SEDUCE,  V.  To  oUwre. 

SEDULOUS,  DILIGENT, 
ASSIDUOUS. 

SEDULOUS,  from  the  Latin  ndur 
lut  and  $ed€0,  signifies  ntting  close  to  a 
thinf. 
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DILIGENT,  V.  AetitCj  dikftnt, 

ASSIDUOUS,  V.  Aaive^diUgemt. 

The  idea  of  application  is  express- 
ed by  both  these  epithets,  hat  aedu- 
imu  18  a  particular,  diligent  is  a  ge- 
neral term  :  one  is  aedulotu  as  a 
habit ;  one  is  diligerU  either  habitu- 
ally or  occasionally :  a  $tduUm$ 
•i^lar  pursues  his  studies  with  a 
regular  and  close  application  ;  a  scho- 
lar may  be  diligent  at  a  certain  period, 
though  not  invariably  so.  &dulity 
seems  to  mark  the  yen  essential  |hx>- 
perty  of  application,  that  is,  adhering 
closely  to  an  object ;  but  diUgence  ex- 
presses one's  attachment  to  a  thing, 
as  evinced  by  an  eager  pursuit  of  it : 
the  former,  therefore,  oespeaks  the 
steadiness  of  the  character ;  the  latter 
merely  the  turn  of  one's  inclination : 
one  is  sedulous  fix)m  a  conviction  of 
the  importance  of  the  thing;  one  may 
be  diligent  by  fits  and  starts,  accord- 
ing to  die  humour  of  the  moment. 

Assiduous  and  sedulous  both  express 
the  ouality  of  sitting  close  to  a  thing, 
but  toe  former  may,  like  dilifenty  be 
employed  on  a  partial  occasion ;  the 
latter  is  always  permanent :  we  may 
be  assiduous  in  our  attentions  to  a 
person ;  but  we  are  sedulous  in  the 
important  concerns  of  life.  Sedulous 
peculiarly  respects  the  quiet  employ- 
ments of  life;  a  teacher  may  be  en- 
titled sedulous  :  diligent  respects  the 
active  employments;  one  is  diligent 
at  work :  assiduity  holds  a  middle 
rank ;  it  may  be  employed  equally  for 
that  which  requires  active  exertion, 
or  otherwise :  we  may  be  aniduous  in 
the  pursuits  of  literature,  or  we  may 
be  assiduous  in  our  attendance  upon  a 
person,  or  the  performance  of  any 
office. 

One  thUig  I  would  oiler  it  tbat  he  woold  con- 
■Candy  and  ieduiousl^  read  Tulljr,  whteh  will 
insensibly  work  blm  into  a  good  Latin  style. 

Locks. 

I  woild  reeoonnettd  a  diligent  atteadaBce  on 
the  courta  of  jniCice  (to  a  sftodent  for  tbe  bar). 

DOIIHIHO. 

And  thos  Che  patleBt  dam  oitiduout  slCs» 
Mot  to  be  tempted  from  her  tender  task. 

Taoasoif. 

TO  SEE,   V,  To  look. 

TO  SEE,    PERCEIVE,  OBSERVE. 
S¥.E^  \cv  the  German  sehen,  Greek 


luntary  or  involantary  taioo : 
C£IV£,  frooi  the  Latin  perc 
fer  and  capio  to  take  into  the 
IS  alwavs  a  voluntary  acdoi 
OBSERVE  (v.  To  naice)  is 
tentional  action.  The  eye  ic 
the  mind  is  absent ;  the  imad 
eye  perceive  in  conjunctioo 
we  may  say  tbat  a  person  j 
does  not  perceive :  wo  eke 
merely  by  a  simple  act  of  th 
but  by  its  positive  and  fisad  c 
We  see  a  tning  without  knoai 
it  is ;  we  perceive  a  thing,  m 
what  it  is,  but  the  impnmio 
away ;  we  observe  a  thing,  m 
wards  retrace  the  image  of  i 
mind.  We  see  a  star  when  i 
directed  towards  it;  we  pe 
move  if  we  look  at  it  attend 
observe  its  position  in  diffor 
of  the  heavens.  The  blinc 
seCf  the  absent  cannot  pen 
dull  cannot  observe. 

Seeing f  as  a  corporeal  actio 
act  only  of  the  eye  ;  perem 
observing  are  actions  u  whid 
senses  are  concerned.  We  le 
we  perceive  the  state  of  th 
sphere,  and  observe  its  diaiM 
ing  sometimes  extends  farth 
application  to  the  mind's  op 
in  which  it  has  an  indefioiti 
but  perceive  nnd  observe  hav 
definite  sense  :  we  may  see  hi} 
tinctly  and  clearly,  or  otbem 
perceive  it  always  with  acertai 
of  distinctness  ;  and  obserze  i 
positive  degree  of  minuteness 
the  truth  of  a  remark ;  we 
the  force  of  an  objection ;  we 
the  reluctance  of  a  persoo. 
farther  to  be  observed,  howeft 
when  5ee  expresses  a  menu 
tion,  it  expresses  what  is  pore 
tal ;  perceive  and  observe  are 
to  such  objects  as  are  seeo 
senses  as  well  as  the  mind. 

See  is  either  employed  as 
poreal  or  incorporeal  action ;  i 
and  observe  are  obviously  a  ji 
of  the  corporeal  and  incorporst 
see  the  light  with  our  eyes,  oi 
the  trutli  of  a  proposition  w 
mind's  eye ;  but  we  perceive  t 
ference  of  climate,  or  we  pera 
difference  in  the  comfort  of  on 
ation ;  we  observe  the  motioiis 
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rten  plant  «7n,  ill  mirt  tnm  Hhmm 
dltpnw,  ih^a  I  Ri«7  Mr  and  toll 
ttblble  to  mortal  ilgbt.         Miltox. 

ogtb,  ere  Iod|;  I  m^tpsrcHve 
eniUm  la  ma.  M iltoh. 


ut  of  yoor  last  letter  ^owed  wilh 
k  of  Maodiiblp  wlildi,  thovfb  M  vu 
n  Mw  to  mc,  I  eanld  not  Imt  oAverM 
arMUtafectioa. 

Mn.«ora*ii  liRTBas  of  CiCBa<v 

0  SfiJ^M,   APPEAR. 

dea  of  coming  to  the  view  is 
d  by  both  these  terras;  but 
d  8££M  rises  upon  that  of 
R.  Seem^  from  the  Latin 
ike,  si^ifies  literally  to  igi- 
ij  and  u  therefore  a  species  of 
tee,    which   from  the  Latin 

or  ptureOf  and  the  Greek 
x>  be  present,  signifies  to  be 

or  before  the  eye.  Every 
tiy  appear;  but  nothing  sfems, 
hat  which  the  mind  admits  to 
in  any  given  form.    To  ieem 

some  reflection  and  oompa- 

objects  in  the  mind  one  with 
;  it  iS|  therefore,  peculiarly 
4e  to  matters  that  may  be 

from  what  they  appear,  or 
leterroiuate  kind :  that  the  sun 

move,  is  a  conclusion  which 
v  from  the  exercise  of  our 
and  comparing  this  case  with 
f  a  similar  nature ;  it  is  only 
ther  research  into  the  operar 
nature  that  we  discover  this  to 
Tu  appear,  on  the  contrary^ 
Lpress  act  uf  the  things  them- 

01  us ;  it  is,  therefore,  pecn- 
>plicable  to  such  ol^ects  as 
n  impression  on  us:  to  op- 

tlie  same  as  to  present  it<- 
e  stars  appear  in  the  firmap 
)ut  we  do  not  say  that  thev 
he  sun  appears  dark  through 
.ds. 

are  equally  applicable  to  mop 
ell  as  natural  objects  with  the 
lentioned  distinction.  Seem  is 
:hat  which  is  dubious,  ooncin- 
future ;  appear,  of  that  which 
1,  positive,  and  past.  A  thing 
trange  which  we  are  led  to 
e  as  strange  from  what  we  see 
I  thing  appears  clear  when  we 
clear  conception  of  it:  a  plan 
iracticable  or  impracticable; 
UNT  appean  to  unclerstand  his 

Of  the  contrarjr,    (^  icf w  «• 


if  all  efforts  to  reform  the  bulk  of 
manlund  will  bo  found  inefficient ;  it 
appears  from  the  long  catalogue  of 
vices  which  are  siill  yer^  prevalent, 
that  little  progress  has  hitlierto  been 
made  in  the  work  of  reformation. 

LashM  into  fbau,  the  fierce  coollktfnic  Wn& 
Seewu  0^  a  tboosaad  racing  wavo<!  tu  bum. 

Tiiojifoir. 

O  beav'nly  poet !  Bach  thy  vene  mpptmrtt 
So  iweet,  to  eharmlnc  to  my  ravhhM  ean. 

Dbvou. 

TO  SKIZB9  V.  To  lay  hold  of, 
6BIZURE,  Vf  Capture. 
TO  SELECT,  V.  Tq  choose. 

SELF  CONCEIT,   V.  SelftUtU. 
SELF   SUFFICIENCV,   V,    Selft 

will. 

SELF  WILL,  SELF  CONCEIT, 
SELF   SUFFICIENCY. 

SELF  WILL  signifie«f  the  will  in 
one's  self:  SELF  CONCEIT,  the 
conceit  of  ones  self:  SELF  SUFFIt 
CIENCY,  the  iuj^iclency  in  one's 
self.  As  characteristics  they  coma 
very  near  to  each  otlier,  btft  that  de- 
pravity of  the  will  which  refuses  tQ 
submit  to  every  control  either  withiq 
or  without  is  bom  with  a  person,  am} 
is  among  the  earliest  indications  of 
character ;  in  some  it  is  less  predomir 
nant  than  in  others,  but  if  not  early 
checked,  it  is  that  defect  in  onr  na- 
tufw  which  will  always  prevail ;  m^ 
conceit  is  a  vicious  habit  of  the  min4 
which  is  soperinduced  on  the  original 
character;  it  is  that  which  determines 
in  matters  of  judgement ;  a  ulf  willed 
person  thinks  nothing  of  right  or  wnmgt 
whatever  the  impulse  of  the  moment 
suggests,  is  the  motive  to  action : 
the  self  conceited  person  is  always 
imich  concerned  about  right  and  wrong, 
but  it  is  only  that  which  he  conceits 
to  be  right  and  wrong;  ulf  iujficienc^ 
is  a  spedes  of  self  conceU  ^ppliecl  to 
action;  as  a  uff  conceited  person 
thinks  of  no  opinion  but  his  own ;  a 
self  sufficient  person  refuses  the  asr- 
sistance  of  every  one  in  whatever  hf 
is  called  upon  ^o  do, 

TowOrtelnMB 
The  l^arici  ikU  Uny  llmwiiltci  profwM^ 
||B*Cbs^|Miri(koolaniicft,        tiipyvMl\ 
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SENIOR. 


SENSE. 


NcAlai;  wliaafhlj  tad  MMmli«  M  iCDOAiee, 
vtaere  Bctf  conceit  bids  U  set  ip  for  Infallible. 

Sotmu 
There  tafe  fn  te{f  ti^JfflcUnt  laiiradeBee 
WMboot  expef lenre,  fcoaeft j,  or  eeMe, 
UskDowlnir  is  her  Intereit,  tn4e  or  la«t» 
He  vaMj  udcfUhc*  hii  cMUitiyli  mnm 

Jbiivho. 

SENIOR,   ELDER,   OLDBR.^ 

Tbzse  arc  all  comparatiTes  expres- 
sive of  the  same  quality,  and  differ 
therefore  less  in  sense  than  in  appli- 
cation. 

SENIOR  is  employed  not  only  in 
regard  to  the  extent  of  age,  but  also 
to  duration  either  in  office  or  any 
given  situation  ;  Ef.DEH  is  employed 
only  in  regard  to  age  :  an  officer  in 
the  army  is  a  senior  by  virtue  of  having 
served  longer  than  another ;  a  boy  is 
a  ienior  in  a  school  eitlier  by  virtue 
of  his  age,  his  standing  in  the  scbooi, 
or  his  situation  in  the  class:  when 
therefore  age  alone  is  to  be  expressed ; 
elder  is  more  suitable  than  senior; 
the  «/(/«rchildren  or  the  elder  branches 
of  a  family  are  clearlv  understood 
to  include  those  who  liave  priority 
of  age. 

Senior  and  elder  are  both  employed 
as  substantives ;  OLDER  only  as  an 
adjective :  hence  we  speak  of  the 
weniors  in  a  school,  or  the  elders  in  an 
assembly;  but  an  older  inhabitant, 
an  older  family. 

Elder  has  only  a  partial  use ;  older 
is  employed  in  general  cases :  in  speak- 
ing of  children  in  the  same  family  we 
may  say,  tlie  elder  son  is  heir  to  the 
estate ;  he  is  older  than  his  brother 
by  ten  years. 

Cratlnii«  was  tfnior  la  age  to  both  fait  eom* 
yeUtoca  Bvpoiband  ArMophaaea. 

COMBBBLAmw 

The  Spartans  Co  their  hiphewt  mafdatnite 

The  Dane  of  eider  did  appropriate.     Dcbhak. 

Sior^  oft 
Haa  iBMt  eomptite  that  a^a  he  canoot  feel. 
He  fcaico  believes  hii*a  older  for  his  jear». 

Yotuv. 

SENSATION,  V.  Feeling. 
SENSATION,  v.  Seiiliment. 
SENSE,  V,  Feeling. 

SENSE,   JUDGMENT. 

SENSE  (v.  Feeling)  signifies  in 
^evkQtvA  the  faculty  of  feeling  corpo- 
i«a\ii  or  y&tcfilvi\x4^*(K^u^l  \  '^^  vVvt 


hitter  CM6  it  is  synoajnoia  with 
JUDGEMENT,  wluch  is  a  spedal 
operation  of  the  mind.  *Tbe  sense 
is  that  priimtive  portioa  of  the  on- 
derstandinj;  wiiich  renders  an  aooount 
of  things ;  and  the  jud^emeat  that 
portion  of  the  reasoo  which  sekcts  or 
rejects  from  this  aoooant.  The  sens 
is,  so  to  speak,  the  reporter  vbidi 
collects  the  details,  and  eiposes  the 
facts;  iheJudgemeM  is  the  jidge  that 
passes  sentence  upon  than.  Aocecd- 
ing  to  the  strict  import  of  the  icm, 
the  ja^eatcn^  depends  upon  the  msm^ 
and  vanes  with  it  in  degree.  Hewfas 
lias  no  sense  has  nojmdgemad ;  and  bt 
who  loses  sense  loses^n^faeeat :  sisn 
stass  supplies  the  knowledge  eftbiap^ 
smdjiu^Bmeni  pronooncesapantka^ 
it  is  evident  that  there  mnat  be  suss 
before  there  can  heJmdgemienL 

On  the  other  hand,  temse  umj  h 
so  distinguished  ttotmjmdgafd,  ^ 
there  may  be  sense  without  ja^tfasrf, 
SBodjudgmmcni  without  snite:  jcsff  if 
the  fiicttlty  of  perceiving  ia  leoffii; 
it  is  applitti  to  ahetract  sdencssiirdl 
as  jMoeraL  knowledge :  jsdgastM  n 
the  faculty  of  determining  tint  a,  d 
determining  mostly  in  niatieiscffn» 
tice.     It  is  the  lot  of  many,  thcrnbfi^ 
to  hs?e  9ense  in   matters  of  dieon^ 
who  have  no  judgement  in  nuittene 
practice :  whilst  others,  on  the  cot* 
trary,  who  have  nothing  above  ooobbs 
sense,  will  have  a  soundness  of)i^ 
mtnt  tliat  is  not  to  be  surpassed. 

Nay  farther,  it  is  possible  tor  i 
man  tu  have  good  teiisr,  and  jet  is 
a  solid  judgewient :  as  they  are  bid 
natural  faculties,  men  arc  gifbd  ^ 
them  as  variously  as  with  everr  oiks 
faculty.  By  good  tente  a  ma  * 
enabled  to  discern,  as  it  wen  iits- 
tively,  that  which  reqaires aaodsrif 
less  sense  to  ponder  over  and  Mfidr; 
by  a  8oUd,^iu4remeis<  a  awn  is  tsM 
to  avoid  those  erroi^  in  oondoctidK^ 
one  of  a  weak  jtuigewseni  u  sIm 
fiUling  into.  There  is,  howcv«r,tls 
distinction  between  temm  and  js^f 
sveia,  that  the  defieieocies  of » 
former  may  be  supplied  la^  diligiii* 
and  attention  ;  but  a  dcnct  in  ^ 
latter  is  to  be  supplied  by  no  eft« 
of  one*s  own.  A  qmn  may  iiu|Sis 
his  sense  in  proportion  as  be  bisib 
means    of  mformatioii ;    wbm  ^ 


SENSIBLE. 


SENSIBLE. 


soi 


has  once  been  matured  by 
ains  uDimproveable  bj  time 
tance. 

!m  ployed  ^as  epithets,  the 
iible  9M6\juiieiou8  serve 
clearly  to  distinguish  the 
Tes.  A  writer  or  a  speaker 
»  be  seniibU ;  a  friend,  or 
to  be  fudiciami.  The  sense 
self  in  the  conversation  or 
uiication  of  one's  ideas; 
ent  in  the  propriety  of  one's 
k.  sensible  man  may  be  an 
e  companion,  bat  a  judi- 
in  any  post  of  command  is 
ible  treasure.  Sentible  re- 
ilways  calculated  to  please 
t  sensible  people ;  judieimu 
lave  a  sterimg  value  in 
,  that  is,  appreciated  acv 
the  importance  of  the  ob- 
ce,  it  is  obvious  that  to  be 
i  desirable  thing,  but  to  be 
an  indispensable  requisite. 

rfet  arnntng  feni*d, 
if  her  mind  rebeanM, 
ksowledfTP,  lasle,  and  $en$§f 
'air  have  vast  pnieaee,      Moomv. 

tatiom  are  to  judMout,  I  wfch 
ea  10  ifariof  of  tbtn. 

Sib  W.  JoNsa. 

s,  r.  Significalioru 
BiLiTY,  V.  Feeling. 
IBLE,  V.  To  feel. 

;IBLE,  8ENS1T1VB, 
SENTIENT. 

«  epithets,  which  are  de- 

the  same  source  (v.  To 

obviously   a  great  same- 

Buing,  though  not  of  appli- 

EISSIBLK  and    SENSl- 

fi  denote  die  capacity  of 

d  to  feeling :  SENTIENT 

very  act  of  feelinj^.     ikn^ 

ises  either  a  habit  of  the 

niiid,  or  only  a  particular 

ng  to  some  particular  ob* 

on  may  be  jensi^/tf  of  things 

or  sensible  of  cold,  or 

injuries    or  sensible    of 

>8ses    which    he    has   re« 

I  an  individual.     Sensitive 

rays  an  habitual  or  perma* 

y ;  it  is  the  characteristic 

a  sensitive  creature  im* 

vhoseieose  if  by  dittino* 


tion  qoickly  to  be  acted  open :  a 
sitive  plant  is  a  peculiar  species  of 
plantsi  aiarked  for  the  propertv  of 
having  sense  or  being  sensible  of  the 
touch. 

Sensible  wad  sensitive  han  always 
a  reference  to  eitemal  obiects;  bvt 
sentient  expesses  simply  the  posses- 
sion of  feelmfK,  or  the  power  of  ieel-i 
ingy  and  exdudes  the  idea  of  the- 
caase.  Hence,  the  terms  seiui6/e  and 
sensitive  are  applied  only  to  persons 
or  corporeal  objects ;  but  eentient  it 
likewise  applicable  to  spirits ;  sentient 
beings  may  inclode  angels  as  well  at 
men. 

And  vUh  ^ffeetloD  woodroM  sensible. 

He  wnitts  Biwiiirt  "-and,  aad  lo  Umj  partfd 

§HA1«PBAMI» 


T1io»  cfeatarai  live  oiore  sfoae  trfaoee  Ibed, 
wail  therdbuB  fcvy,  li  i^oa  otkot  seiutUM 
cnsatMik  Ti 


SENSIBLE,   PERCEPTIBLE. 

Thesb  epithets  are  here  applied  not 
to  the  persoos  capable  of  being  in* 
pessed,  bnt  to  the  objects  capable  of 
impressing:  in  this  case  SENSIBLE 
(o.  To/eel)  applies  to  that  which  acts 
on  the  senses  merely;  PERCEP- 
TIBLE (o.  To  see),  to  that  which  acta 
on  the  senses  in  conj  action  with  xhm 
mind.  All  corporeal  objects  are  na- 
turally termed  sensible,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  sensible  to  the  eye,  the  ear, 
the  nose,  the  touch,  and  the  taste ; 
particular  things  are  perceptible,  inas- 
much as  they  are  to  be  perceived  or 
recogniied  by  the  mind.  Sometimes 
sensible  signifies  discernible  by  meant 
of  the  senses,  as  when  we  speak  of  a 
sensible  difference  in  the  atmosphere, 
and  in  tliis  case  it  comes  nearer  to 
the  meaning  of  perceptible ;  but  the 
latter  always  reiers  more  to  the  ope- 
ration of  the  mind  than  the  former : 
the  difference  between  colours  is  said 
to  be  scarcely  jMrcep/i6/e  when  they  ap- 
proach very  near  to  each  other ;  so  like- 
wise  the  growth  of  a  body  is  said  not 
to  be  perceptible  wlien  it  cannot  be 
marked  from  one  time  to  another  by 
the  difference  of  tuste. 

I  faavenfferad  a  wiuiMe  lo«,  if  that  word  b 
JtiOBf  enongli  toupreM  the  latafMtttae  wfaHrb 
bat  drpriTcd  me  of  fo  eseelhnt  •  ma. 

MsLHon^  £«nsB8  •»  Cnowb 

What  ontt  ta«e  beea  the  lUSi  lots 


810 


SENSUALIST. 


SEKTEHCE. 


Vrfftflbrdedty  MTMtaflipplykMWttlMid^ 


SENSUALIST)  VOLUFTUART9 
BPICURB. 

Thb  sensualist  livet  far  the 
indakepoe  of  bis  senses;  the  VO» 
LUPTUARY,  from  voi^tptoM  plaasarey 
is  devoted  to  his  pleasures,  and  as  far 
as  these  pleasures  are  the  pleasure^  of 
•ensoy  the  vohtptuary  is  a  ieruuaUd : 
the  EPICURE  from  epicunu  is  one 
who  makes  the  pleasures  of  sense  his 
gody  and  in  this  sense  he  is  a  jfntKc/ut 
and  a  toiuptuafy.  In  the  application 
of  these  terms,  however,  the  sentuaiitt 
is  one  who  is  a  slave  to  the  grossest 
appetites ;  the  voluptuary  is  one  who 
studies  his  pleasures  so  as  to  make 
them  the  most  valuable  to  himself; 
the  epicure  is  a  species  of  vohtptuary 
who  practises  more  than  ordinary  re- 
finement in  the  choice  of  his  plea- 
sures. 

Let  the  tefuumUat  wtl<f  Umielf  m  be  Is 
•We;  ke  vNI  flsd  that  tkere  if  a  eertaia  Utktg 
■park  vKbla  wMch  all  Uie  driak  be  caa  fonx  ia 
will  BBTer  be  able  to  queocb.  Sodth. 

To  fill  ap  tbe  drawias  of  tbb  penooAfe  Iw 
cooeaived  a  volnpliuify.  trho  la  bit  penon 
iboald  be  bloated  aodblowa  vp  to  tbe  ilse  of  a 
tllenas;  laiy,  lazarioaa  la  fentiuiiftjr,  a  nticiat, 
la  iBtemperaaee  a  baedmoallao.    CoaasBLAiio. 

Wbat  efieur*  can  be  always  plying  bis  pa« 
lata  ?  Soom. 

SENTENCE,     PROPOSITION,     PE- 
RIOD,  PHRASE. 

SENTENCE,  in  Latin  sententia, 
is  but  a  variation  of  sentiment  (v. 
Opinion), 

PROPOSITION,  V.  Proposal. 

PERIOD,  in  Latin  periodus,  Greek 
«rfp(9^ry  from  •R-cpt  about  and  o^of  way, 
signifies  the  circuit  or  round  of  words, 
which  renders  the  sense  compleat. 

PHRASE,  from  the  Greek  «Ca;«, 
fignifies  the  words  uttered. 

The  tentence  consists  of  any  words 
which  convey  sentiment :  tlie  propo- 
rtion consists  of  the  thing  set  before 
the  mind,  that  is,  either  our  own  minds 
or  the  minds  of  others ;  hence  the 
$entence  has  more  special  regard  to 
%he  form  of  words,  and  the  proposi" 
tion  to  the  matter  contained:  they 
are  both  used  technically  or  otherwise ; 
the  formeT  \u  ^ammar  and  rhetorick  ; 
the  \atxet  vn  V^c.  "i!^  lenileHicA  \% 


is  universal  or  particidar.  Period  and 
phrmtCy  like  ten/eiictf,  are  fonns  o£ 
words,  but  they  are  solely  so,  wfa«eas 
thesen/eiir^  depends  on  the  oooneiioo 
of  ideas  by  which  it  b  formed ;  «e 
speak  of  sentencee  either  as  to  ihar 
stmctare  or  their  sentiment:  heaos 
the  tentence  is  either  grammatical  «r 
moral:  but  the  period  regards  only 
the  strocture ;  it  is  either  well  or  H^ 
tnnied :  the  pkrate,  dke  chaiaottr  of 
the  words ;  hence  it  is  cither  v^dgu 
or  polite,  idiomatic,  or  geneid:  the 
eentenoe  must  consist  of  at  least  two 
words  to  make  sense;  the  pkrmewtLj 
be  a  single  word  or  otherwise. 


expect  la  letten 


la  HIT,  U  reqitfRd 
■«tbefl^«r  thefknow 
tbeeoaaeil  of  Conetaace 
IMflOM,  that  tkera  ara 
a«a«lBatioa  le  a  vlrtae 
ka%bC  tbaa  a  aqalf*. 

Dheitfom  words  caa  baeC 
la  aagiy  pkrmam  the  aagiy 


TO  SBNTBNCB,    CQ^DVIMs 
DOOM. 

ToSENTENCE,  orpassmlaKi^ii 
to  give  a  final  opinion  or  dedsioBwiiidi 
is  to  influence  the  fkte  of  an  olmcL 

CONDEMN,  from  domaic*  a  loss, 
is  to  pass  such  a  sentence  as  skill  be 
to  the  hurt  of  en  object. 

DOOM,  which  is  a  variation  fins 
damnumy  has  the  same  meaning. 

Sentence  is  the  generic,  tl^  tv» 
others  specific  terms.  SenUntead 
condemn  are  used  in  the  jnridiciin 
well  as  the  moral  sense;  doom  is  ee- 
ployed  in  the  moral  sense  only,  h 
the  juridical  sense,  sentence  hmk- 
finite ;  condemn  is  definite :  a  cnsoBil 
majr  be  sentenced  to  a  mild  or  sefot 
punishment ;  he  is  always  comdamd 
to  that  which  is  severe ;  he  is  teidatd 
to  imprisonment,  or  transportaM,a 
death;  he  is coniemiied to thepfle^ 
to  transportation  for  life,  or  to  destk 

In  the  moral  application  tbejax 
in  like  manner  chstinguished.  Tc 
sentence  is  a  softer  term  than  to  cp* 
demny  and  this  is  less  than  to  is* 
Sentence  applies  to  inanimate  ofafecn; 
condemn  and  dtxnn  cmly  to  persaaiff 
that  which  is  personal.  A  person  ii 
^emtenced  to  pass  his  time  in  fio«o« 
\^^  ww&c^-^'a,  thin^  it  wdad 


SENTENTIOUS. 


SENTIMENT.        Sit 


to  be  thrown  away  which  is  esteemed 
as  worthless ;  we  may  be  condemned 
to  hear  the  prating  of  a  loquacious 
body  ;  we  may  be  doomed  to  spend 
our  lives  in  penury  and  wretchedness. 
SetUence,  particularly  when  employed 
as  a  nouu,  may  even  be  favourable  to 
the  interests  of  a  person ;  condemn  is 
always  prejudicial,  either  to  Ids  inter* 
est,  his  comfort,  or  his  reputation^ 
doom  is  ahvays  destructive  ot  his  hap- 
piness, it  is  that  which  always  runs 
most  counter  to  tlie  wishes  of  an  in- 
dividual. It  is  of  importance  for  an 
author,  that  a  critic  should  pronounce 
a  favorable  tentence  on  his  works; 
immoral  writers  arc  justly  condemned 
to  oblivion  or  perpetual  infamy ;  they 
are  sometimes  doomed  to  hear  their 
own  names  pronounced  only  with  ex- 
ecration. 

A  tentence  and  condemnation  is  al- 
tvays  the  act  of  some  person  or  con- 
scious agent ;  doom  is  sometimes  the 
fruit  of  circumstances.  Tarquin  the 
Proud  was  sentenced  by  the  Roman 
people  to  be  banished  from  Rome; 
Kegulus  was  condemned  to  the  most 
cruel  death  by  the  Carthaginians; 
numy  writers  have  been  doomed  to 
pass  their  lives  in  obscurity  and  want, 
whose  works  have  acquired  for  them 
lasting  honors  after  their  death. 

At  the  end  of  the  tenth  book,  the  poet  Johia 
tlria  beantlfol  circumetaace^  that  tbej  o4ered  up 
their  peuiteollal  prajen  oa  the  nrj  place 
where  tbdr  jodf^  appeared  to  them  when  he 
pronoonced  tbdr  $entenee,  AooiMii. 

Liberty  (Tbomsoo*!  *  Lfhert j  *)  called  In  vain 
■pon  her  votaries  to  read  her  prabea,  her  pralMt 
ipeve  amdemned  to  haibor  spiden,  and  father 

JOHinOM. 


Been  the  abfldfer,  eoapllar*  and  translator, 
f^oofh  their  laboan  cannot  be  ranked  with  those 
et  the  dinrnal  biofrapber,  jet  nittit  not  he  raahlj 
ii9omed  to  annihilation.  Johiisom. 


perly  tentimental.    Sententiottt  booki 

always  serve  for  improvement;  ten* 
timental  works,  unless  they  are  of  a 
superior  order,  are  in  general  bartfdl, 

Ilfs  (Mr.  FerenMn*S)  loye  of  Monteaqniea  and 
Tacltns  has  led  him  into  a  manner  tt  writing 
too  ibort-wloded  and  aentenlioua,  Obat« 

In  books,  whether  moral  or  ammli^  there  aiw 
no  paniaf^n  more  captivating  than  Choia  ddleat* 
strokes  of  fentimental  moralitj  whl^  icte  oir 
actions  to  the  dctennination  of  fbellng. 


SENTENTIOUS,    SENTIMENTAL. 

SENTENTIOUS  signifiesWingor 
abounding  in  sentences  or  judgments  : 
SENTIMENTAL,  having  sentimeni 
(v.  Opinion).  Books  and  authors  are 
termed  sententious ;  but  travellers,  so- 
aety,  intercourse,  correspondence,  and 
the  like,  are  characterized  as  seiUi- 
mental.  Moralists  like  Dr.  Johnson 
are  termed  sententious^  whose  works 
»iid  conversation  abound  in  moral 
Menttnces;  novelists  and  romance 
irhten,  like  Mrs.  Radcliffe,  are  pro- 

•  AM  Gtasdi  "  liitlnmit. 


SENTIENT,  V.  Sensible. 

SENTIMENT,   V.  OpiniWK 

SENTIMENT,   SENSATION, 
PERCEPTION. 

SENTIMENT  and  SENSATION 
are  obviously  derived  from  the  sam« 
source  (v.  To  feel). 

PERCEmON,  from  perceive  (p. 
To  see),  expresses  the  act  of  per^ 
ceiving,  or  the  impressions  produced 
hy  perceiving. 

The  impressions  which  objects  mike 
upon  the  person  are  designated  by  all 
tliese  terms;  but  the  jeiUiMfiif  has  its 
seat  in  the  heart,  the  sensation  is 
confined  to  the  senses,  and  the  per^ 
ception  rests  in  the  understanding. 
Sentiments  are  lively,  sensations  are 
grateful,  perc^ioM  are  clear. 

Gmitude  IS  a  sentiment  the  most 
pleasing  to  Uie  human  mind;  the 
sensation  produced  by  the  acdoo  of 
electricity  on  the  frame  is  generally 
unpleasant ;  a  nice  perception  of  oh« 
jects  is  one  of  the  first  requisites  for 
perfection  in  any  art.  *  The  senti" 
ment  extends  to  the  mannen,  and 
renders  us  alive  to  the  happiness  or 
misery  of  others  as  well  as  our  owu  t 
the  sensation  is  purely  physical;  it 
makes  us  alive  only  to  the  ^ects  of 
external  objects  on  our  physical  or* 
gans :  perceptions  carry  us  into  the 
district  of  science;  they  give  us  an 
interest  in  all  the  surrounding  objects 
as  intellectual  observers,  A  man  of 
spirit  or  courage  receives  marks  of 
honour,  or  affronts,  with  very  dif- 
ferent sentiments  from  the  poltroon: 
he  who  bounds  his  happiness  by  the 
present  fleeting  existence  must  be 
careful  to  remove  every  painful  sen^ 
sat  ion :  we  judge  of  objects  as  com- 
plex or  simple,  according  to  tbe  Qum^ 


SIS         SEPARATB. 


8&RI£8. 


b6r  ofperceplwiu  which  they  produce 
ID  us. 

I  am  framlnK  etivj  poviUe  piHencg  Co  lire 
tecsfUr  aocoidlaf  t«  mj  own  t«fl«  attd  «rMlf« 
«ieii(tf.  Mklvoth*)!  Ldrmiat  or  Cicsmo. 

Wben  we  dwcnbe  our  aentotiom  of  uuilbct^ 
forrowt  in  condolfoce,  tbr  custoott  ot  the  world 
tearerijF  admit  oT  rlftd  reracity.  JoHiitoii. 

W1m«  tnt  tbe  tr(>iDbUac  ejr  rrcelTMtiio  d«j, 
ftiternml  fonu  oa  yoonf  ^rcepKon  play. 

LiMOBoani. 

SENTIMENTAL,  V.  ScTltentlotlS. 

SENTINEL,  r.  Guard. 
8KN51TIVE,  V,  Sensible, 
TO  SBPARATK,  V.  To  abstract. 
SEPARATE,  V.  Different. 
TO  SKPARATE,  i;.  To  divide. 

TO   SEPARATE,   SEVER,  DISJOIN, 
DETACH. 

SEPARATE,  V,  To  abstract. 

SEVEIl  is  but  a  variatiim  of  sepa- 
rate. 

DISJOIN   signifies    to  destroy   a 
junction. 

DETACU    signifies   to   destroy  a 
contact. 

Whatever  is  united  or  joined  in  any 
way  may  heiepandedy  be  the  junction 
natural  or  artificial ;  but  to  tever  is  a 
mode  of  uparating   natural    bodies, 
or  bodies  naturally  joined  :    xve  may 
uparatt  in  part  or  entirely ;  we  sever 
entirely  :  we  separate  with  or  without 
Tiolcnce ;  we  sever  with  violence  only : 
we  may  separate  papers  which  have 
been  past^  together,  or  fruits  which 
liave  grawn  together;    but  we   sever 
the  head  from  the  body,  or  a  branch 
from  the  trunk.    To  separate  may  be 
said  of  things  which  are  only  remotely 
connected;    di»join   is   said    of  that 
which  is  intimately  connected  so   as 
to  be  joined  :  we  separate  as  conve- 
nience requires;  we  may  separate  in 
m  right  or  a  wrong  manner ;  we  mostly 
di^n  things  which  ought  to  remain 
joined  :  we  separate  syllable j  in  order 
to   distinguish   them;   but   they   are 
tumetimes  disjomed  in  writing  by  an 
accidental  erasure.    To  detach  has  an 
intermediate   sense   betwiit  separate 
•nd  di^oin^  applying  to  bodies  which 
are  neither   so  loosely  connected  as 
the  ibrmer,  nor  to  closely  as  the  latter : 


meet  in  every  point ;  we  deiaek  those 
things  which  meet  in  one  poiat  ooJy. 
To  separate  is  either  m  corporeal  or 
mental  action ;  di^oin  most  cooiaioDly 
only  m  corporeal ;  and  delorik  a  meotil 
action :  we  may  upairmte  ideas  in  tbe 
mind;  we  disjoin  the  material  parts 
of  bodiee ;  we  detach  persons,  tint  is, 
the  m'mds  of  persons,  from  their  party. 

They  (tke  Vreactt  n>f«Mlaw)  Mfvr  tafo 
ahudowd,  and  wemt  will  ahuiM,  tWr  oH 
■laadj  anxlw  of  »tpmrmSim§  thi  fnfh  tarn 
tkeir  govaraBMOl.  Bom. 

To  maatioa  wsljr  Hhm.  apMlia  tt  tkriM* 
tkat  ftnm  to  the  •orfhoe  of  ■evccal  rack*,  %aA  »• 
BM^Iatfly  dia  ttpoii  thHr  betas  arvemf  (raatlt 
flacr  wbrre  ttiey  grow.  Ammb. 

ra  tiiBf s  and  rfgloea,  to  di^j^imed  froa  mdk 
oAnr  tkat  then  can  aeareety  ke  hPigiwJ  wf 
flooraraalealioa  of  aantlaHota,  ka»  pwtairi  i 
teomX  aad  natfbtaa  o^pfrtMlna  of  pnyWiigin 
God  bjr  corporeal  anatoritlec.  JoaatMU 

jks  foe  iko  JttmekBd  rt>apoodlw  wWch  I^cw> 
IHM  ia  OMMc  early  Ciniea  broaflrt  with  Ha  oat  4f 
Ada,  they 


SEPULCHRE,  V*  Grove. 
SEPULTUaBy  V.  BttriaL 

SSaUEL,    CIX)SS. 

SEQUEL  ie  a  species  of  CLOSE; 
it  is  tbuit  which  follows  by  way  of  ta» 
mination  ;  but  tbe  ciofe  is  simplf  that 
which  closetf  pots  an  end  to  any  tbiof. 
There  cannot  be  a  seqnel  witboat  a 
close,  hat  there  may  be  a  close  withooi 
a  sequel,  A  storj  may  have  eitbcri 
sequel  or  a  close  ;  when  the  end  is  de- 
tached from  the  beginning  so  as  to 
follow,  it  is  a  sequel ;  if  the  begioaiag 
and  end  are  uiiinterrapted,  it  is  MOfilv 
ariose.  When  a  work  is  publisb«da 
distinct  parts,  those  which  Ibllow  at 
the  end  may  be  termed  tbe  seqmel ;  i 
it  appears  all  at  oncci  the  coodoibf 
pages  are  the  close, 

SERENE,  V.  Calm. 
SliRlBS,    COURSE. 

SERIES^  which  ia  also  sffin  in 
Latin,  comes  from  aero  or  necto  tf 
bind,  and  signifies  order  and  cod- 
neiion. 

COURSE,  in  Latin  rtcfsaf,  frron  the 
verb  ctfrro,  signities  tbe  dirccrioo  is 
which  thuigs  mn  one  after  another. 

There  is  always  a  coirrse  wtoc 
there  is  a  series,  bnt  not  pice  ten'- 


we  aqparote  iVvvei^  x^vax  ^t«c.>\')  tsa^    Tbiiu^  most  have  some  sort  of  cor 
in  DO  ^Vnx.;  ^%  4»%Q«i^  ^^aa^  '««\m^    ^Mmook  ^weda.  ^m)^  ^*SMut  in  order  ti 


SERVANT. 


SERVITUDE. 
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formm  series,  but  they  need  simply 
to  follow  in  order  to  form  a  cmtru ; 
thus  a  serU'x  of  events  respects  those 
which  flow  out  of  each  other,  a  coune 
of  ereiits,  on  the  contrary,  respects 
those  which  happen  unconncctetlly 
within  a  certain  space :  so  in  like 
manner,  the  nnmbers  of  a  book,  which 
Berve  to  form  a  whole,  are  a  series ; 
and  a  number  of  lectures  following 
each  other  at  a  piven  time  are  a 
tourte  :  honce,  likewise  the  technical 
filirase  infinite  series  in  algebra. 

SB  a  I  £6,  V.  Succession. 
SBRious,  r.  Eager, 
SERIOUS,  V,  Grave. 

gBRVANT,     DOMESTIC,    MENIAL, 
DRUDGE. 

In  the  terra  SERVANT  is  included 
the  idea  of  the  service  performed  :  in 
the  term  DOMESTIC,  from  doi»u«, 
is  included  the  idea  of  one  belonging 
to  the  house  or  iamily :  in  the  word 
MENIAL,  from  manus  the  hand,  is 
included  the  idea  of  labor;  and  the 
term  DRl'UGE,  that  of  drudgery. 
We  hire  a  servant  at  a  certain  rate, 
and  for  a  particular  service ;  we  are 
attached  to  our  domestics  according  to 
their  assiduity  and  attentiou  to  our 
wishes ;  we  employ  as  a  menialj  one 
who  is  unfit  for  a  higher  employment ; 
ftnd  a  drudge  in  any  labour,  however 
hard  and  disagreeable. 

A  terrant  dwflU  remote  from  all  knovledft 
•f  hb  lorAN  purpos«f.  Sovra. 

Moat4>zntna  wait  at(>-oded  by  bii  own  4omU' 
ficit  aad  siTved  with  l>b  iu>uai  statr. 

llomamov, 

Some  w«?re  his  (Charlen)  own  mniial  wHTantf, 
fteri  at«  bmd  at  hh  table  before  tbej  Hft'^  up 
tlieir  bcel  af^ait-st  hUa.  Soirm. 

He  wbo  t»i1l  be  vattlj  rick  omit  enolve  to  be 
a  dtrn^gf  ail  hU  daja.  fefovTM. 

SERVICE,  V,  Advantage^ 
SERVICE,  V,  Avail. 
SERVICE,  r.  Benefit, 

SERVITUDE,  SLAVERY, 
BONDAGE. 

SERVITUDE  expresses  less  than 
SLAVERY,  and  this  less  than 
BONDAGli. 

SernUudey  from  servioj  conveys  sim- 
ply the  idea  of  peribrouog  •  service. 


without  specifying  the  principle  ufMNi 
which  it  is  performed.     Ajnoni^  the 
Romans  servus  sicnitied  a  slave,  be- 
cause   all  who   served  were   literally 
^aves,   the   power  over  the  person 
beini;    almost   unlimited.    The    mild 
influence  of  Christiauity  has  oerracted 
men's  notions  with    roKaid   tD   their 
rights,    as  well   as  their  duties,  and 
established  servitude  on  the  just  prin- 
ciple  of  a  mutual  compact,  without 
any  infraction  on  that  UMMt  precious 
of  all  human  ^fts,    personal  liberty. 
Sfavery,  which  marks  a  condition  in- 
compatible with  the  existence  of  this 
invaluable  endowment,  is  a  tenn  odious 
to  the  Cliristian  ear ;  it  had  its  origin 
in  the  f{;rosse8t  state  of  society ;  the 
word  being  derived  from  the  Germaa 
slave,  Greek  rxXatfo,  or  Scls9onians, 
a   fierce    and  intrepid    people,    who 
made  a  long  stand  against  the  Ger- 
mans, and,   being   at   last  defeated, 
were   made   staves.     Slavery,  there- 
fore, includes  not  only  seroUudey  but 
also  the  odious  circumstance  of  the 
entire  subjection  of  one  individual  to 
another;  a  condition  which  deprives 
him  of  every  privilege  behmpng  to  a 
free  agent,  and   a  rational  creature, 
which   forcibly   bends   the    will   and 
affections  of  the  one  to  the  homer  of 
the   other,   and  converts  a  thinking 
beint;  into  a  mere  senseless  tool  in  the 
hands  of  its  owner.    Slavery  unfor- 
tunately remains,   though   barbarism 
has  ceased.     Christianity  has  taught 
men  their  true  end  and  destination  ; 
but  it  has  not  yet  been  able  to  extin- 
guish that  inordinate   love  of  domi- 
nion,  which   is  an  innate  propensity 
in  the  human  breast.    There  «re  tbuse 
who  take  the  name  of  Christians,  and 
yet  clini:  to  the   practice  of  making 
their   fellow  crtutures   an   article  en 
commerce.     Some  delude  themselves 
with  the  idea  that  they  can  amelio- 
rate thi^  condition  of  those  over  whom 
they    have    usurped    this    unlicensed 
power;  but  they  foriret  that  he  who 
begins  to  be  a  shtve   ceases  to  be  m 
man ;  that  slavery  is  the  eitmction  of 
our  nobler  part ;  and  the  abuse  eveo 
of  that  part  in  us  which  we  have  in 
common  with  the  brutes 

Bondage,  firom  to  bind,  denotes  the 
state  fif  being  bvund,  that  is,  slavery 
in  its  most  aggravated  tbrm,  in 'which, 
te  the  loss  of  personal  liberty,  is 
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SHADE. 


SHAKE. 


added  cruel  treatment;  the  term  19 
•eldom  applied  in  its  proper  sense  to 
any  persons  but  the  Isradires  in 
E^rot.  In  a  figuratiTe  sense^  we 
•peaK  of  being  a  ilave  to  oor  passions, 
and  wider  the  bondage  of  sin,  in 
wbieh  cases  the  terms  preserve  pre- 
ciselj  the  same  distiction. 


It  toft  and  BMCMiry  that  aone  pmoM  la  the 
w«ffld  dwvld  he  ia  lof  eirith  a  ipIflBdld  wrrilu^. 


80 


■M  the  seniaeef  which  am  fbvnei 
TaddihataMry  aaA  OfeeiBA  Uhertf. 


Oar  cafe 
WeBaheaehoIr,  as  doth  thepriaooM  hird, 
Aad  tiaf  o«r  tofidage  fteelj. 

The  same  distinction  exists  b^ 
tween  the  epithets  SERVILE  and 
SLAVISH,  which  are  employed  only 
in  the  moral  application.  He  who 
is  aervUe  has  the  mean  diaracter  of  a 
serranty  but  he  is  still  a  free  agent;  bat 
he  who  is  slacith  is  bound  and  fet- 
tered in  every  possible  form. 

That  terviie  path  thou  nobljr  dost  dfcUne, 
Ortradaf  word  by  word,  and  Hoe  bj  line. 
Tboee  are  the  lahoarM  births  of  stmvUh  bntae. 
Not  Ifaeeftet  of  poetrj  hat  pains. 


TO  SBT»  V.  To  put. 

ro  SBT  FRSB,  TK  Tojree. 
TO  SETTLE,  V.  To  compose, 

TO  SETTLE,  V.  ToJlX. 

TO  SETTLE,  V.  Tojixj  determine. 
TO  SEVER,  V.  To  separate. 
SEVERAL,  V.  Different. 
SEVERE,  z;«  Austere. 
SEVERE,  V.  HarsK 
SEVERE,  V.  Strict. 
SEX,  v»  Gender. 
SHACKLE,  V.  Chain. 

SHADE,  SHADOW. 

SHADE  and  SHADOW,  in  Ger- 
man tchatten,  are  in  all  probability 
connected  with  the  word  lAifie,  ihow^ 
(v.  ToskotCjkjc,) 

Both  these  terms  express  that  dark- 
ness which  is  occasioned  by  the  sun's 
rays  being  iuterceptcd  by  anybody; 
but  ihade  simply  expresses  the  ab- 
sence -of  lV\e  i\%ht|  and  ikadow  signi- 
'^  abo  \]be  ^xu^  ^l  ^^\m^^  >a^^ 


thus  intercepts  the  light.  Tnts  na» 
turalW  produce  a  shade,  by  means  of 
their  Lranches  and  leaves;  and  m}ien^ 
ever  the  ima$^  of  the  tree  is  rrSected 
on  the  earthy  that  forms  its  tkadtm. 
It  is  aiSreeable  in  the  heat  of  sonmier 
to  sit  in  the  $kade ;  the  constancy 
with  which  the  thadcm  follows  ths 
man  has  been  proverbially  adopted 
as  a  simile  for  one  who  diofs  dots 
to  another.  The  distinctioa  betwees 
dnse  termsy  in  the  moral  sense,  is 
precisely  the  same :  a  person  is  said 
to  be  m  the  thade^  if  he  lives  ia 
obscurity,  or  unnoticed  ;  ^  the  Uw 
(says  St.  Paol)  is  a  tkMdom  of  thinp 
to  come.'' 


At 


fUl, 


Sokan  lad  elov,  tbe 

i  aU  li  awf  ol  KsSeBlnc  glooM 


SHADOW,  V.  Shade. 

TO  SHAKE,  TRBMBUSjSHUDDBt, 
QUIVER,    QCJARE. 

SHAKE,  SHUDDER,  QUIVER, 
and  QUAKE,  all  come  from  tbeLatia 
guatio  or  ciUio,  through  the  mediaB 
of  the  German  schuUeln^  sckuUeMj  ths 
Italian  icustere,  and  the  like. 

TREMBLE  comes  from  the  latii 
iremeo. 

To  thake  is  a  generic  term,  the  ret 
are  but  modes  of  shaking :  to  treM 
is  to  thake  from  an  inward  cause,  or 
what  appears  to  be  so  :  in  this  maoiMr 
a  person  trembler  from  fear,  from  coU, 
or  weakness ;  and  a  leaf  which  is  in- 
perceptibly  agitated  by  the  air  is  alio 
said  to  tremble :  to  shudder  is  to^ea^ 
violently :  quiver  and  to  guakt  m 
both  to  tremble  quickly  ;  but  the  fcr* 
mer  denotes  rather  a  vibratory  motJos, 
as  the  point  of  a  spear  when  tiirova 
against  wood  ;  the  latter  a  quick  n»- 
tion  of  the  whole  body,  as  in  the  case 
of  bodies  that  harve  not  suffdcot 
consistency  in  themselves  to  renois 
still. 


Thsrmpfid  radiaiiee 

Th*   illamla*d    »»»^wtwii^    thMafh   Iha  ftfi* 

■tmma, 
Shaka  on  the  too&B, 

The  trembtUtg  pflot,  from  %b  niddcr  tDn, 
Was  headloBS  hvrl*d. 


He  nMy  and  hariVI  agaioit  ikm  mffwrtti**  lUe 


SHAK£» 


SHARP. 
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aad  dicurj  u  a  uakai 
trmmblt  «f ef  ffloia  ud  «Mcice. 


SB,  AGITATE^  TOSS. 

V.  To  shake. 

*£y    in  Latin  a^ito,  is  a 

e  of  ago  to  drive,  that  is. 

Brent  ways. 

probably  contracted  from 

t  of  torqueo. 

\  more  or   less  violent   is 

r  all    these  teniis,    wliich 

in  the  manner  and  the 
he  motion.  Shake  is  in- 
may  difl'er  in  degree  as  to 
Li ;  tu  tigitate  and  tou  rise 
pon  the  word  shake :  a 
es  a  leaf,  a  storm  agitates 
id  the  waves  toss  a  vessel 
:  large  and  small  bodioa 
ken  ;  large  bodies  are  agi- 
idkerchief  may  be  shaken  ; 
is  agitated  by  an  earth- 
hat  is  shaken  and  agUaied 
oved  from  its  place ;  but 
ed  is  thrown  from  place  to 
house  may  frequently  be 
ile  the  foundation  remains 
waters  are  most  agitated 
eroain  within  their  bounds; 

is  tossed    from  hand  to 

'  and  toss  are  the  acts  either 
3r  things ;  to  agitate  is  the 
;s,  when  taken  in  the  active 
persou  shakes  the  hand  of 
*  the  motion  of  a  carriage 
nns  in  general,  and  agitates 
\TC  weak  in  frame  :  a  diild 
food  about,  or  the  violent 
a  vessel  tosses  every  thing 
h  is  in  it.  To  shake  arises 
lal  or  internal  causes ;  we 
laken  by  others,  or  shake 
rom  cold :  to  agitate  and 
Iways  from  some  external 
ect  or  indirect;  the  body 
lated  by  violent  concussion 
>ut,  or  from  the  actioa  of 
feelings ;  the  body  may  be 
various  circumstances,  and 
lay  be  tosied  to  and  fro  by 
t  action  of  the  passions, 
propriety  of  using  the  terms 
al  appUcntion.  The  rese- 
da X:en,  as  the  tree  is  by  the 
mind  19  agUated  like'tToii^ 


Med  waters ;  m  person  is  tceied  to  and 
fro  in  the  ocean  of  life^  as  the  Teasel 
is  tossed  by  the  waves. 

An  uBwhokMMe  blut  of  «k.  •  epld»  or  a 
inrfMt,  Buj  tkmke  In  plotct  a  BUB*t  teidjr 
fabric  Soom. 

We  nil  nrast  ^ve  ottciveJ  tlwt  nipflnlMr  mgU 
UOed  wHb  paMbo,  or  an  aator,  who  b  tndeel 
itrkllj  an  inriCatar,  an  forfftaallj  chaagtag  Iha 
toaa  and  pltdi  of  their  voice,  ae  the  waie  of 
their  weeds  tailea.  Km  Wa«  Joan. 

7>«>4  aU  the  day  laimpid  cirolei  nwid, 
BmathlflHlMI.  Poni 

SHALLOW,  V.  Superfidal. 
BHABiB^  ti.  Dishonor^ 
SHAMELESS,  v.  ImmodesL 
TO  sHAPi^  V.  To  form. 
TO  SHARE,  V.  To  divide. 
SHARE,  V.  Part. 
TO  SHARE,  V.  To  pOTtoke. 

SHARP9   ACUTE,  KEEN. 

SHARP,  in  Oennan,  Ice.  ickairp^ 
comes  firom  Kkeren  to  cut. 

ACUTE,  V.  AaUe. 

KEEN,  V.  Acute. 

The  general  property  eimssed  by 

these  epithets  is  that  of  sharpnea  of 

an  ability  to  cot.    The  term  sharp  is 

generic  and  indefinite ;  the  two  others 

are  modes  of  sharpness  difiering  in  the 

circumstance  or  the  degree  :  the  acute 

is  not  only  mote  than  sharp  in  the 

common  sense,  but  signifies  also  $karp 

pointed :  a  knife  may  be  sharp  ;  but 

a  needle  is  properly  active.  Thmgs  are 

sharp  that  have  either  a  long  or  a 

pointed  edge ;  but  the  keen  is  appli* 

Cable  only  to  the  long  ^ge;  and  tDat 

in  the  highest  degree  of  sharpntts : 

a  common  knife  may  be  sh&rp ;  bat  a 

raior  or  a  lancet  are  properly  said  to 

be  keen.    These  terms  presenre  die 

same  distinction   in  tfaeur  figurative 

use.    Every  pain  is  sharp  which  may 

resemble  that  which  is  produced  by 

Cutting ;  it  is  acute  when  it  resembles 

that  produced  by  piercing  deep :  words 

are  said  to  be  sharp  which  have  any 

power  in  them  to  wound;  they  are 

keen  when  they  cut  deep  and  wide. 

Be  ware  jm  avoid  at  mnch  aa  joo  can  la 
eaqahe  after  thoee  ttmt  have  heen  aharp  ta  their 
jnilgniaoati  towanb  w.     Ban.  or  STtAwoasb 

WMon^f^a 
wtfemefflrvhatt  T^tfy 
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SHOOT. 


Vi»tbii  sml  end  keen  inrtlict  rtlRp  Ub  <!■• 

TO  SHED,  v.  To  pour. 

SHBLTRR,  V,  AST/lum. 

TO  SHELTER,  V,  To  COVCT. 

SBELTBE,  V.  UurboT. 

TO  SHINE,    GLITTER,   GLARE, 

SPARKLE,    RADIATE* 

SHINE,  in  Snxon  MckinettHf  Gtfman 
gekeincn^  is  in  all  probabifitj 'Con- 
nected with  the  words  s/uw,  <ee,  &c. 

GLITTER  and  GLARE  are  va- 
riations trom  the  German  gieitien, 
gldHzeUf  &c.  whidi  have  a  similar 
meaning. 

To  SFARKLE  signifieft  to  produce 
gparkSf  and  spark  is  in  Saxon  tpuurce, 
low  Germiin  and  Dutch  spark. 

To  RADIATE  is  to  produce  rays, 
from  the  Latin  radius  a  ray. 

The  emission  of  light  is  the  common 
idea  conveyed  by  these  terms.  To 
sAine  expresses  simply  tliis  general 
idea :  glitter  and  tlie  other  verbs  in- 
clude some  collateral  ideas  in  their 
signification. 

To  skitus  is  a  steady  emission  of 
light ;  to  glitter  is  an  unsteady  emission 
of  light,  occasioned  bv  the  reflection 
on  transparent  or  bright  bodies :  the 
san  and  luoon  shines  whenever  they 
make  their  appearance ;  but  a  set  of 
diamonds  glitter  by  the  irregular  re- 
jection of  the  li^^ht  on  them  ;  or  the 
brazen  suirc  of  a  steeple  glitters  when 
the  sun  m  tlie  morning  shines  upon  it« 

Shine  specifies  no  degree  of  light,  it 
may  be  barely  sulFicicnc  tu  render  it- 
telr  visible,  gr  it  may  be  a  very  strong 
degree  of  bglit :  glare  on  the  contrary 
denotes  the  higliest  possible  degree  of 
light :  the  ^un  frequently  glares,  when 
it  shines  only  at  intervals ;  and  all  naked 
light,  the  strength  of  which  is  dimi- 
oiblicd  by  any  shade,  will  produce  a 
glare. 

To  sJiinc  is  to  emit  light  in  a  full 
Stream  ;  but  to  sparkle  is  to  emit  it 
in  small  poitions  ;  and  to  radiate  is  to 
emit  it  in  long  lines.  The  lire  sparkles 
in  the  burning  of  wood ;  or  the  light  of 
the  sun  sparkles  when  it  strikes  on 
knobs  or  small  points :  the  sun  ra- 
diates \%lieii  it  seems  to  emit  its  light 
in  rays. 
TbM^\ariMa«wnlBt  ■taiwu  aplthe  Cna- 


•itorjr  liirht  of  a  coaeC  vMck  tkina  t 
Ibr  a  wlilk>,  ud  ihtm  pmullj  ^^Uk 

YH  wmetbiitfT  shtueM  nore  potion  k 
His  mncy  this. 

The  happlsess  of  ibccbm  gHttfrti 
Mn  whhdiaws  bis  mttarttea  frmlkt 
KMof  tbefailc. 

Araint  the  capitol  I  net  a  liai, 

Yt  ko  glar'd  upoa  me,  sad  ««ai  waAf  1 

Witboat  aonoj  ioj;  me,  Sal 

Hit  iyn  10  aparkUd  vtth  a  nidTj 


Now  had  (he  son  wlthdcawa  hh 


SHOCK,    CX)NCC7SSI01i 

SHOCK  denotes  a  violent  i 
agitation;  CONCUSSION, a 
together.  The  shock  is  often 
staneous,  but  does  not  necessi 
tend  beyond  the  act  of  the  o 
the  concussion  is  permanent  in 
sequences,  it  tends  to  den 
system.  Hence  tlie  different 
tion  of  the  terms  :  the  lAa 
affect  either  the  body  or  the 
the  concussion  affects  prDpei 
the  body,  or  corporeal  obf< 
violent  and  sudden  blow  prrx 
shock  at  the  moment  it  is  gi?* 
it  does  not  always  produce  a 
sion :  the  violence  of  a  fall  wil 
ever,  sometimes  produce  a  f« 
in  the  brain,  which  in  future  afii 
intellects .  Sudden  news  of  an 
ingly  painful,  nature  will  often  ] 
a  shock  on  the  mind ;  but  time 
serves  to  wear  away  the  effect 
has  been  produced. 

SHOCKING,  V.  Fomiidoi 

TO   SHOOT,    DART. 
To  SHCX)T   and    DART, 
projjer  sense,  are  clearly  distiiv 
from  each  other,  as  cxpressiiig 
ent  modes  of  sending  bodies  to 
tance  from  a  gi%en  point.     Fro 
circumstances   of    the    actions 
their  ditfertnt  application  to  odi 
jects  in  the  impro|>er  sense  j  » 
which  pn)ceeds  by  shooting  go 
expectedly,    and  with  great  n; 
forth  from  a  body ;  so,  in  the  tigu 
sense,    a  plant  shoots  up  than 
so  unexpectedly  as  not  to  be  se 
star  is  said  to  shoot  in  the  skv, 
seems  to  move  in  a  shooting  'ma 
from  one  place  to  another:  a 


SHORT. 


SHOW. 
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6n  the  other  hand,  or  that  which  is 
parted,  moves  through  the  air  vislhly, 
and  with  less  rapidity :  hence  tlie 
quick  nioi'einents  of  persons  or  nni- 
mals  are  described  by  the  word  dart ; 
a  soldier  dartn  forward  to  meet  his 
antaa:nnist,  a  hart  darts  past  any  one 
in  order  to  make  her  escape. 

SHORT,    BRIEF,    CONSISE, 

SUCCINCT,    SUMMARY. 

SllOrrr,  in  French  court,  German 
kurz,  Liitin  curtns,  Greek  jtuffT^c 
DUIKF,  iiJ  Latin  brevisy  in  Greek 

CONCISE,  in  Latin  consistis,  sig- 
nifies cut  into  a  bmall  body. 

SUCCINCT,  in  Latin  succinctutf 
participle  of  succingo,  signifies  brought 
la'itliin  a  small  compass. 

S 1  'i  M  M A  H Y ,  r.  Abridgement . 
Short  is   the  generic,  the  rest  are 
Specific    terms :    every    thinj;    which 
nrlmits   of  dimensions  may  be  shorty 
as  op}K)scd  to  the  long,  that  is,  either 
naturally  or  artificially ;  the  re&t  are 
Bperics  of  artificial  shortness,  or  that 
\vhich   is  the  work   of  art :  hence  it 
is  that  material,  as  well  as  spiritual, 
objects  may  be  rcrtncd  short ;  but  the 
brief,  concise,  succinct,  and  summary y 
are  intellectual  or  spiritual  only.    \\  e 
nay  term  a  stick,  a  letter,  or  a  dis- 
course, short ;  but  we  **peak  of  brevity 
only  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  speech  ; 
,^     conciseness  and  succinctness  as  to  the 
^     matter  of  speech;  summary  as  to  the 
mode   either  of  speaking  or  action : 
the  brief  is  opposed  to  tlie   prolix  ; 
<■*    the  concise  and  succinct  to  the  diffuse  ; 
..     the  summary  to  the  circumstantial  or 
f.     ceremonious.    It  is  a  matter  of  com- 
*     parutively  little    importance  whether 
^     m  man's  life  be  long  or  short ;  but  it 
'      deeply  concerns  him  that  every  mo- 
ment be  well  spent.     Brevity  of  ex- 
pression   ought    to    be  ctmsulted   by 
speakers,  even  more  than  by  writers; 
conciseness  is  of  peculiar  advantage  in 
the  formation  of  rules  for  youug  per- 
sous;   and  succinctness  is  a  requisite 
in    evi^ry  writer,    who    has  extensive 
materials  to  ili<;est ;  a  summary  mode 
of  proceeding  may  have  the  advantage 
of  saving  time,  but  it  has  the  disad- 
vantage of  incorrectness,  and  often  of 
injustice. 

Tbe  widr*t  escuniona  of  the  mind  are  landa 
1^  skort  flisLti  frequeutl>  rrpc«trd.      JonKMM. 


Pmn^dttatloB  oC  tboairfif,  and  hreritjf  of  ex- 
pmt«ioii.  £re  ih<>  gmt  innwli^'its  of  ih»t  revef^ 
enc-  (hat  h  required  to  a  piauf  and  acceptabla 
prajer.  Soi^ib 

Arlitotle  has  a  drjr  conc/j(^ii*««,  that  makes 
one  Imagloe  one  h  peratiop  a  tiible  of  content!. 

Gbay. 
htt  all  Tour  prrc4>pt«  Im*  incclnet  and  clear. 
That  rrad>  wUh  maj  curoprvbrnd  thrm  nooo. 

Ro<«OMB01C« 

VoT  *peni1  their  time  to  show  their  mdinjc, 
SIm>M  have  a  nHmmary  proceed iii|c.  Swirr* 

snow,  V,  Magnificence. 

TO    SHOW,    POINT   OITT,    MARK, 
INDICATE. 

SHOW,  in  German  schauen,  &c. 
Greek  £-«.,««  ,  comes  from  the  Hebrew 
shoah  to  l(K>k  upon. 

To  POINT  OUT  is  to  fix  a  point 
upon  a  thing. 

MARK,  V.  Mark^  impression. 

INDICATE,  r.  Mark,  sign. 

Show  is  here  tlie  general  term,  and 
the  others  specific  :  the  common  idea 
included  in  the  signification  of  them 
all  is  that  of  making  a  thing  visible 
to  another.  To  s/ujw  is  an  indefinite 
term  ;  one  shows  by  simply  setting  a 
thing  before  the  eyes  ot  another :  to 
point  out  is  specific;  it  is  to  show 
some  particular  point  by  a  direct  and 
immediate  appiicatitm  to  it :  we  show 
a  person  a  b<iok,  when  we  put  it  into 
his  hands  ;  but  we  point  out  the  beau- 
ties of  its  contents  by  making  a  poitit 
upon  them,  or  accompanying  the  ac* 
tion  with  some  particular  movement^ 
which  shall  direct  the  attention  of  the 
observer  in  a  specific  manner.  Many 
things,  therctbre,  may  be  shown  which 
cannot  be  pointed  out :  a  person  shows 
himself,  hut  he  di'es  not  point  himself 
out  ;  towns,  houses,  gardens,  and  the 
like,  are  shown ;  but  single  things  of 
any  desciiption  are  pointed  out. 

To  show  and  point  out  are  personal 
acts,  which  are  addressed  from  one 
individual  to  another ;  but  to  mark  is 
an  indii-ect  meaiib  of  making  a  thing 
visible  or  observable:  a  person  may 
mark  something  in  the  absence  of 
others,  by  which  he  intends  to  distin- 
guish it  from  ail  others  :  thus  a  trades- 
man marks  the  prices  and  names  of 
the  articles  which  he  seta  forth  in  his 
5hop.  We  show  by  holding  iu  one's 
hand ;  wc  point  out  with  the  finger ; 
we  mark  with  a  pen  or  pencil.  To 
shtno  and  mark  are  iKe  v^Vs  c^xxNx^x  v&. 
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a  conscloos  or  an  uncoosdous  agent ; 
to  point  out  is  the  act  of  a  ooiMcious 
•frent  cmly;  to  indicate,  that  of  an 
unconscious  agent  only  :  persons  or 
thing;s  ihow,  persons  only  point  out, 
and  things  only  indicate. 

As  applied  to  things,  show  is  a 
more  positive  term  than  mark  or  in- 
tricate :  that  which  shows  serves  as  a 
proof;  that  which  marks  serves  as  a 
rule  or  goide  for  distinguishing.  No- 
thing shows  us  the  fiiilacy  of  forming 
schemes  for  the  future,  more  than  the 
daily  evidences  which  we  have  of  the 
uncertainty  of  our  eiistencc ;  nothing 
marks  the  character  of  a  man  more 
strongly  than  the  manner  in  which  he 
bestows  or  receives  fevors.  To  mark 
is  commonly  applied  to  that  which  is 
habitual  and  permanent;  to  indicate 
to  that  which  is  temporar}'  or  partial. 
A  single  act  or  expression  sometimes 
marks  the  ruling  temper  of  the  mind ; 
a  look  may  indicate  what  is  passing  in 
the  mind  at  the  time.  A  man's  ab- 
staining to  gi%'e  relief  to  great  distress, 
when  it  is  in  his  power,  marks  an  un- 
feeling character ;  when  a  person  ^ires 
another  a  cold  reception,  it  indicates 
at  least  that  there  is  no  cordiality  be- 
tween them. 

Tlwi  let  ■■  fUU  bit  fUI  UDidiC  oar  foes  ; 
J>«pair  of  IMi  Um  meaai  of  Ut loc  «A«icw. 

D»TDEli. 

Hit  f^coltlei  unfolded,  pointed  out 

tVbere  lavfob  uture  the  dtrectliiK  band 

Of  art  demanded.  Tdohsow. 

Tak«  heed,  and  mark  you  opportnnitj.      Ln. 

Anidft  tbii  wreck  of  kumaa  natoir,  tnc«i 
Mlli  lenaia  wblcb  indieate  Us  antbob      Bliuu 

TO   SHOW,  EXHIBIT,   DISPLAY. 

SHOW,  T.  To  show. 

EXHIBIT,  V,  To  give. 

DISPLAY,  in  French  deplo9/er,  in 
•U  probability  is  changed  from  the 
Latin  plico,  signifying  to  unfold  or  set 
forth  to  view. 

To  show  is  here,  as  before,  the  ge- 
neric term  ;  to  exhibit  and  display  are 
specific:  they  may  all  designate  the 
acts  either  of  persons  or  things :  the 
first,  however,  does  this  either  in  the 

f>roper  or  the  improper  sense ;  the  two 
atter  rather  in  the  improper  sense. 
To  show  is  an  indefinite  action  applied 
to  ever)  oVjt^ecX*.  vre  may  show  that 


onnelfet ;  we  commanly  uhibit  that 
which  belongs  to  ourselves :  « e  shtm 
corporeal  or  meotal  objects;  we  ci- 
kibtt  that  which  is  mental^  or  the  work 
of  the  mind  :  one  skoms  what  is  wwth 
seeing  in  a  house  or  grounds ;  be  ri^ 
hibits  his  skill  on  a  stai^.  To  skm  is 
an  indifferent  action :  we  may  tkm 
accidentally  or  designedly,  to  please 
others,  or  to  please  ourselves ;  we  er- 
hibit  and  dimlay  with  an  opress  in- 
tention,  ana  that  mostly  to  please 
ourselves  :  we  may  ikow  in  a  phntt 
or  a  public  manner  before  cue  or 
many ;  we  commonly  exhibit  and  ^ 
flay  in  a  public  manner,  or  at  least 
m  such  a  manner  as  wiU  enable  as 
best  to  be  seen.  Exhibit  and  disfla^ 
have  this  farther  distinction,  tbat  the 
former  is  raodtlj  taken  in  a  gnodorao 
indiH'erent  sense,  the  latter  io  a  baii 
sense:  we  may  exhibit  our  powers 
from  a  laudable  ambition  to  be  e^ 
teemed ;  but  we  seldom  maJie  a  iU- 
pla^  of  any  quality  that  is  in  icself 
praise-worthy,  or  from  any  motiTC  bat 
yamty  :  what  we  exhibit  is,  tbertfcie, 
intrinsically  good;  what  net  diiplij 
majf  oflen  be  only  an  imar>naTTOr 
fictitious  e^tceVlence.  A  mosician  a- 
hibits  his  skill  on  any  particolar  in- 
stmment;  a  fnp  displays  his  fpid 
seals ;  or  an  ostentatious  man  dix^iBp 
his  plate,  or  his  fine  furniture. 

When  said  of  things,  they  difc 
principally  in  the  manner  or  d^reerf 
clearness  with  which  the  tl^ng  ap- 
pears to  present  itself  to  \vtm  » 
show  is,  as  t>efore,  altogether  indeiUa, 
and  implies  simply  to  bring  to  nea; 
exhibit  implies  to  bring  inhcfeoc  ft^ 
perties  to  hghr,  that  is,  apparaitlTb 
a  process ;  to  display  is  to  set  ivtt 
so  as  to  strike  the  eye :  the  iHadms 
on  a  firosty  morning  will  «JUv  tliesttf 
of  the  weather ;  experiments  witb  ik 
air-pump  exhibit  the  many  woabn! 
and  interesting  prof^erties  ofair;tl( 
beauties  of  the  creation  are  pecnitf; 
displayed  in  the  spring  season. 

Tbe  gUm-wona  «i^ioi  the  antte  to  be  Mb 
lad  Vu  V>  nMe  bit  tecflecuuu  ins. 


The  ^rorld  bfM  «v«r  ben  afiaai 
A<KHifff  tba  aui9  ivpniea  ■»  if  *e  b» 
of  nan.  ^gi 

Wbicb  inlei  wufeu  Britooa  i«««i  ta  r^m» 
And  ]ihow  tba  trioinph  tbat  Ikck  ■>■■!  fff*- 

pniA 


SHOW. 
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SHOW,   EXHIBITION,    REPRE- 
SENTATION,   SIGHT,  SPECTACLB. 

SHOW  signifies  tho  thing  shown 
(».  To  show)',  EXIIIUITION  sipii- 
^es  the  thing  exhibited  [v.  To  show)  ; 
REPIIESENTATION,  the  thing  re- 
presented ;  SIGHT,  the  thing  to  be 
seen  ;  and  SPECTACLE,  from  the 
Latin  specto,  stands  for  the  thing  to 
be  bc'held. 

Show  is  here,  as  in  the  former  article^ 
the  most  general  term.  Every  thing 
set  forth  to  view  is  shown  ;  and  if  set 
forth  for  the  amusement  of  others,  it 
16  a  show.  This  is  the  common  idea 
included  in  the  terms  exhibition  and 
Ttpresenttttion  :  but  show  is  a  term  of 
Vulgar  meaning  and  application ;  the 
Others  have  a  higher  use  and  significa- 
tion. The  show  consists  of  that  which 
merely  pleases  the  eye ;  it  is  not  a 
matter  either  of  taste  or  act,  but 
merely  of  curiosity :  exhibition,  on  the 
contrary,  presents  some  effort  of  talent 
or  some  work  of  genius;  and  reprC' 
Mentation  sets  forth  tlie  image  or  imi- 
tation of  some  thing  by  the  power  of 
art :  hence  we  speak  of  a  show  of  wild 
beasts;  an  exhibition  of  paintings; 
and  a  theatrical  representation.  The 
oonjuror  makes  a  show  of  his  tricks  at 
a  fair  to  the  wonder  of  the  gazing  mul- 
titude ;  the  artist  makes  an  exhibition 
of  his  works;  representations  of  men 
axui  manners  are  given  on  the  stage : 
shcms  are  necessary  to  keep  the  popu- 
lace in  good  humour ;  exhibitions  are 
necessary  for  the  encouragement  of 
fj^eoius ;  representations  are  proper  for 
the  amusement  of  the  cultivated,  and 
the  refinement  of  society.  The  show, 
exhibition^  and  representation  are  pre- 
sented by  some  one  to  the  view  of 
others ;  the  siglit  and  spectacle  present 
themselves  to  view.  Sight,  like  shore, 
is  a  vulgar  term ;  and  spectacle  the 
nobler  term.  Whatever  is  to  be  seen 
to  excite  notice  is  a  sighty  in  which 
general  sense  it  woald  comprehend 
every  show,  bat  in  its  particular  sense 
it  includes  only  that  which  casually 
offers  itself  to  view  :  a  spectacle,  on  the 
contrary,  is  that  species  o{  sight  which 
has  something  in  it  to  interest  either 
the  heart  or  the  head  of  the  observer : 
processions,  reviews,  sports,  and  tlie 
like,  are  sights;  but  battles,  buH- 
fij^htSyor  public  game?  of  any  descrip^ 


tion  are  spectacles,  which  interest,  but 
shock  the  feelings. 

ClmnnM  With  tbe  wonders  of  (!be  thote, 
Ou  e»Yjr  Me,  abovi*,  below, 
She  DOW  of  this  or  that  enqalf^ 
What  least  wan  underrtood  admivet.  Oat. 

Copley's  picture  of  Lord  Chatbamli  dratb  Is 
an  exhibition  of  ltwl&  Bxatcuc. 

There  are  many  virtncf  wbtch  in  tbefr  own 
nature  are  Incapable  of  any  outward  rrpre«enfa- 
tton,  Abdison. 

Their  farlooi  arint  aflbrd  a  pleatlof  fff  At. 

DftYDIH. 

Tbe  weary  Brfton*,  whove  warrabte  yoitb. 
Was  by  Mazimillcin  latcl}  li^ld  away. 
Were  to  those  pa^ns  made  an  open  pray. 
And  daily  tpedacle  of  tad  decay. 


SHOW,    OUTSIDE,    APPEARANCE, 
SEMBLANCE. 

Where  there  is  SHOW  (v.  To 
show)  there  must  be  OITSIDE  and 
APPEARANCE ;  but  there  may  be 
the  last  without  the  former.  The 
show  always  denotes  an  action,  and 
refers  to  some  person  as  agent;  but 
the  outside  may  l)e  merely  the  passive 
quality  of  some  thing.  We  speak, 
therefore,  of  a  thing  as  mere  show  ;  to 
signify  that  what  is  shown  is  all  that 
exists;  and  in  this  sense  it  may  be 
termed  mere  outside,  as  consisting 
only  of  what  is  on  the  outside.  In 
describing  a  house,  however,  we  speak 
of  its  outside,  and  not  of  its  show  ;  as 
also  of  the  outside  of  a  book,  and  not 
of  the  show.  Appearance  denotes  aii 
action  as  well  as  show  ;  but  the  former 
is  the  act  of  an  unconscious  agent,  tho 
latter  of  one  that  is  conscious  and 
voluntary :  the  appearance  presents 
itself  to  the  view ;  the  show  is  pur- 
posely presented  to  view.  A  person 
makes  a  shew  so  as  to  be  seen  by 
others ;  his  appearance  is  that  whigli 
shows  itself  in  him.  To  look  only  to 
show,  or  be  concerned  ior  show  only, 
signifies  to  be  concerned  for  that  only 
which  will  attract  notice;  to  look 
only  to  the  outside  signifies  to  be  con- 
cerned only  for  that  which  may  be 
seen  in  a  thing,  to  the  disregard  of  that 
which  is  not  seen  :  to  look  only  to  ap- 
pearances signifies  tbe  same  as  toe 
former,  except  that  outside  is  said  in 
the  proper  sense  of  that  which  literally 
strikes  the  eye ;  but  appearances  ex- 
tend to  the  conduct,and  whatever  may 
eft'ect  the  reputation. 

SEMBLANCE  or  SEEMING  (v. 
3  c  9 
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To  seem)  always  conveys  the  idea  of 
an  unreal  appearance,  or  at  least  is 
contrasted  with  that  which  is  real;  be 
who  only  wears  the  semblance  of 
friendship  would  be  ill  deserving  the 
confidence  of  a  friend. 

Tott^l  iod  the  frfondiUp  of  the  world  it  ikow. 
Mere  ontwd  tkow.  Savaok. 

Ute  gmin  part  of  men  behold  notblnji:  more 
than  the  rotation  of  human  allkin.  Thto  ia  only 
f&e  euttide  of  thiogv.  Blais. 

Bvety  accoaatlon  against  prraoos  of  rank  waa 
heard  with  pleasure  (bj  Jamei  I.  of  Scotland). 
Eferj  mppearance  of  gnilt  waa  examined  witfc 
rigor.  RoucBTaow. 

B«t  roan,  the  wildest  beast  of  prey. 

Wean  friendship's  semMance  to  betraj.  MooRff. 

SHOW,    PARADE,    OSTENTATION. 

These  terms  are  synonymous  when 
they  imply  abstract  actions  :  SHOW 
is  here,  as  in  the  preceding!;  article, 
taken  in  the  vulgar  sense ;  OSTEN- 
TATION and  PARADE  include  the 
idea  of  something  particular :  a  man 
makes  a  show  of  his  ecjuipage,  furni- 
ture, and  the  like,  by  which  he  strikes 
the  eye  of  the  vulgar,  and  seeks  to  im- 
press them  with  an  idea  of  his  wealth 
and  superior  rank;  this  is  often  the 
paltry  refuge  of  weak  minds  to  conceal 
their  nothingness:  a  man  makes  a 
parade  with  his  wealth,  his  knowledge, 
his  charities,  and  the  like,  by  which  he 
endeavours  to  give  weight  and  dignity 
to  himself,  proportioned  to  the  so- 
lemnity of  his  proceedings :  the  shorn 
is,  therefore,  but  a  simple  setting  forth 
to  view;  but  the  pararfc  requires  art, 
it  is  forced  effort  to  attract  notice  by 
the  number  and  extent  of  the  ceremo- 
nies, 'i'he  ihow  and  parade  are  con- 
fined to  the  act  oF  showing,  or  the 
means  which  are  employed  to  show; 
bat  the  ostentation  necessarily  includes 
the  purpose  for  which  the  display  is 
made  :  ne  who  does  a  thing  so  as  to  be 
seen  and  applauded  by  others,  does  it 
from  ostentation,  particularly  in  appli- 
cation to  acts  or  charity,  or  of  pub- 
lic subscription,  in  which  a  man  strives 
to  impress  others  with  the  extent  of 
his   wealth  by   the    liberality  of  his 

gift. 

Great  in  themcselves 
They  smile  rnpertor  of  eternal  $How, 

SOHERYIUK. 

It  was  not  in  the  mere  parade  of  myaltj  that 
the  B&ciicaia  yottrntatts  exhibited  their  power. 


We  an  aaszled  wilbtlie 
•iCentcCins  of  leftrahvf,  and  fhe 


aftitKlk 
of  *icl»> 


8HOWY5  GAUDT,  GAT. 

SHOWY,  having  or  being  (qH  of 
tkom  (v.  Showy  ostiside)f  is  roosdv  n 
epithet  of  dispraise  ;  that  which  is 
MOBoy  has  seldom  any  thing  to  deserve 
notice  beyond  that  which  catches  dn 
eye  :  GAtjDYy  finom  the  I^hngaitdetf 
torejoice,  signifies  literally  fiiUaf joy; 
and  is  applied  fi^ruratiTely  to  the  eit^ 
rior  of  objects*  but  with  the  anaeied 
bad  idea  of  being  striking  to  tii  ei- 
cess :  GAY,  on  the  contrary,  wliidi  if 
only  a  cootniction  of  gas^,  it  oied 
in  the  same  sense  as  an  epithet  of 
praise.  Some  things  may  be  skmf, 
and  in  their  nature  properly  to; 
thus  the  tmXl  of  a  peacock  is  tJavy: 
artificial  objects  maj  hkewise  be 
shawy^  but  they  will  not  be  prdfemd 
by  persons  of^  taste  :  that  which  is 
gau^  is  always  artificial,  and  ii 
always  chosen  by  the  vain,  the  rn^, 
and  the  ignorant  ;  a  maid  ser?am  nfl 
bedizen  herself  with  gaudy-cokmfA 
ribbons.  That  fvhich  is  pay  is  eidir 
nature  itself,  or  nature  imitated  is  the 
best  manner:  spring  is  ngayitasm, 
and  flowers  are  its  gayest  accompfto* 
ments. 

The  foiMfjr,  bnbbllR^,  and  renorsefkl  day 
Is  crept  Into  the  bonom  otxbe  sea.  Sb 

JocQBd  tfaj 
Upon  the  moantaia  tops  sits  gtrify  drasU 


SHREWD,  V.  Acute. 

TO  SHRIEK,  V.  To  Cfi/. 

TO  SHRINK,  I'.  To  Spring. 

TO  SHUDDER,    V.  To  skoke. 

TO  SHUN,  v.To  avoid. 
TO  SHUT,  V.  To  close. 

SICK,  SICKLY,  DISEASBO, 

MORBID. 

SICK  denotes  a  partial  state;  SICK- 
LY a  permanent  state  of  the  body,  1 
proueuess  to  be  sick  :  he  who  is'ack 
may  be  made  well ;  but  he  who  b 
sick/y  is  seldom  really  well :  all  per»» 
are  liable  to  be  «cit,  thongb  few  hut 
the  misfortune  to  be  sickly ;  a  penoi 
may  be  sick  from  the  ettect  ot  coW. 
violent  exercise,  and  the  like ;  but  bf 
is  sickly  only  from  constitution. 


SICKNESS. 


SIGNAL. 
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kfy  expresses  a  permanent  state 
isposition ;  but  DISEASED  ex- 
js  a  violent  state  of  derange- 
without  specifying  its  duration  ; 
f  be  for  a  time  only,  or  for  a 
inency  :  the  person,  or  his  con- 
ion,  is  sickfy ;  the  person,  or  his 
»  or  particular  parts,  as  his  lungs, 
side,  his  brain,  and  the  like, 
be  diseased.  Sicky  sickly^  and 
id,  may  all  be  used  in  a  moral 
ation  ;  MORBID  is  used  in  no 
Sick  denotes  a  partial  state,  as 
,  namely,  a  state  of  disgust,  and 
ays  associated  with  the  object 
)  sickness  ;  we  are  sick  of  turbu- 
njoyaicnt!»,  and  seek  for  tran- 
y :  sickly  and  morbid  are  ap- 
:o  the  habitual  state  of  the  feel- 
r  character ;  a  sickly  sentiment^ 
a  morbid  sensibility  :  diseased  is 
d  in  general  to  individuals  or 
unities,  to  persons  or  to  things  ; 
;on's  mind  is  in  a  diseased  state 
it  is  under  the  influence  of  cor- 
assions  or  principles ;  society  is 
iiseased  state  when  it  is  over- 
with  wealth  and  luxury. 

avgfat  I  Ree  they  nre  at  rick  that  surfeit 

>  much,  ai  thej  that  ttanre  with  nothiof . 

8UAK4PKAIIX. 

HoflMT  anil  Virfil  wee*  of  a  vi^ry  delicate 
cljf  ^ontUcuUoa.  Walsh. 

mind  dilated  with  vaio  lonKiii|;s  after 
labld  ad«auta{:ea,  no  medicine  can  b« 
ed.  JoiiNsox. 

it  the  di>(etnprr«  of  a  relaxed  Abre  prog- 
e  all  the  morbid  force   of  convulsion  In 

>  of  tlie  Mate,  the   steadiness  of  the  phx' 
•  overpowered  b^  the  verj  aspect  of  the 

Buuub 

SICKLY,  V,  Sick. 

SICKNESS,  ILLNESS, 
INDISPOSITION. 

KNESS  denotes  the  state  of 
sick  {v.  Sick):  ILLNESS  that 
ng  ill{v.  Evil):  INDISPOSI- 
that  of  being  not  well  disposed. 
M  denotes  the  s{ate  generally  or 
ilarly;  illness  denotes  it  par- 
ly :  we  speak  of  sickness  as  op- 
to  good  health ;  in  sickness  or 
th;  but  of  the  illness  of  a  par- 
person  :  when  sickness  is  said 
mdi vidua),  it  designates  a  pro- 
1  state ;  a  person  may  be  said 
e  much  sickness  in  his  family. 

•  VideOirard: 


Illness  denotes  only  a  particular  or 
partial  sickness :  a  person  is  said  to 
nave  had  an  illness  at  this  or  that 
time,  in  this  or  that  place,  for  this  or 
that  period.  Indisposition  is  a  slight 
illnesij  such  an  one  as  is  capable  of 
deranging  him  either  in  his  enjoy- 
ments or  in  his  business;  colds  are  the 
ordinary  causes  of  indisposition. 

Sicknem  b  a  sort  of  earlj  old  age  ;  it  teacliei 
us  a  dlfldence  io  our  earthly  state.  Ponu 

This  li  the  fimt  letter  that  I  have  ventiired 
upon,  which  will  be  written,  I  fear,  vncillaatl- 
bas  literia  ;  u  Tnllj  says,  Tyro^s  Letten  were 
after  Us  recovery  firon  an  Ubun.    AmcaBOKT. 

It  h  not,  as  yoa  eoneeitre,  aa  indUpotUion  of 
body,  but  the  mlnd^s  disease.  Fokb. 

SIGHT,  V,  SIlOW. 

SIGN,  V,  Mark. 

SIGN,    SIGNAL. 

SIGN  and  SIGNAL  are  both  de- 
rived from  the  same  source  (v.  Mark, 
sign),  and  the  latter  is  but  a  specie^ 
of  the  former.^ 

The  sign  enables  us  to  recognize  an 
object;  it  is  therefore  sometimes  na- 
tural :  signal  serves  to  give  warning; 
it  is  always  arbitrary. 

The  movements  which  are  visible  in 
the  countenance  are  commonly  the 
signs  of  what  passes  in  the  heart; 
The  beat  of  the  drum  is  the  signal  for 
soldiers  to  repair  to  their  post* 

We  converse  with  those  who  are 
present  by  signs ;  we  make  ourselves 
understood  by  tho?e  who  are  at  a 
distance  by  means  o( signals. 

The  nod  that  ratifiea  the  will  divine. 

The  faithful  flx*d  Irnrvocable  tifn. 

This  seals  thy  salt.  Pon« 

Then  first  the  trembllnf  earth  the  rignaJt  fave, 
And  flaAiflf  Ares  enli^iten  all  the  care. 

DsYDCir. 

SIGNAL,  V,  Sign. 

SIGNAL,  MEMORABLE. 

SIGNAL  signifies  serving  as  a  sign. 

MEMOUAULE  signiAes  worthy  to 
be  remembered. 

They  both  express  the  idea  of  extra- 
ordinary, or  being  distinguished  from 
^very  thing :  whatever  is  <«gna/ deserves 
to  be  stamped  on  the  mind,  and  to  serve 
as  a  sign  of  some  property  or  charao 
teristic  ;  whatever  is  memorable  im- 
presses upon  the  memory,  and  refatai 

>81sa«,dfMl.* 
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to  be  forgotten :  the  former  applies  to 
the  moral  character;  the  latter  to 
events  oiid  tiiues :  the  Scriptoies  fur- 
nibh  ut  vt-itti  many  sifiital  instancet  of 
God's  vengeance  against  impeoitent 
sinners,  as  also  of  his  favor  towardf 
those  who  obey  his  will ;  the  Reformar 
tiou  is  a  meniorahU  event  in  the  annab 
of  ecclesiastical  history. 

We  And,  ia  thf  ArU  of  tbe  AposUn,  not  only 
1^  cppohitioii  to  Cbrbciaaitjr  from  tbe  Pharlwni, 
Vut  ■t'vcrnl  tignai  occsMons  in  which  they  M- 
ititrd  1(11  Arxt  tt-acbm.  Wottoh. 

That  toch  (IrliTerances  vn  Metnaily  afcrirf, 
tbcMif  thive  memormHe  exMsplM  at  Abinekscl^ 
Emn%  and  BalauB,  wlBciaitiy  demootCnte. 

SOOTB* 

TO  SIGNALIZE,   DISTINGUISH. 

To  SIGNALIZE,  or  make  oneself 
a  sign  of  any  thing,  is  a  much  stronger 
term  than  simply  to  DISTINGUISH ; 
it  is  in  the  power  of  many  to  do  the  latter, 
but  few  only  have  the  power  of  e6fect- 
iug  tbe  former :  the  English  have  al- 
ways signalized  themselves  for  their 
unconquerable  valor  in  battle;  there 
is  no  nation  that  has  not  distinsiuithed 
itself,  at  some  period  or  another,  in 
war. 

The  koiEht  of  La  Mancha  gmvoly  recotnts 
to  his  oompaoloa  the  adventares  hy  which  be  it 
to  tignaUze  \^m$tltf»  Joitvsoti. 

Th«  valoed  file 
DistinguMei  the  iwift,  the  slow,  thr  sobtle. 

SnAKSPSASE, 

SIGNIFICANT,  EXPRESSIVE. 

The  significant  is  that  which 
serves  as  a  sign ;  the  fiXPRESSIVE 
is  that  which  speaks  out  or  declares  : 
the  latter  is  therefore  a  stronger  term 
than  the  former :  a  look  is  significant 
when  it  is  made  to  express  an  idea 
that  passes  in  the  mind ;  but  it  is 
expreisive  when  it  is  made  to  express 
a  feeling  of  the  heart:  the  looks  are 
but  occasionally  significant^  but  the 
countenance  may  be  habitually  ejs 
j^ressive.  Significant  is  applied  iu  an 
mdiiferent  sense,  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  thing  signified ;  but  expreS' 
sive  is  always  applied  to  that  which  is 
good  :  a  significant  look  may  convey 
a  very  bad  idea;  but  an  expressive 
countenance  always  expresses  good 
feeling. 

The  distinction  between  these  words 
\ft%Vie  suw\^  >«Wv  «k,\»^lved  to  things 
as  to  ^tt^oYiVkV  ^^^v^qAs^  u%'a^^'qX\& 


whataver  it  ia  made  tosigpiify;  bat 
a  word  is  ejrprcisive  aocsordiBg  to  tlie 
force  witb  which  it  ooovfja  to  idea. 
The  tana  etfnificasUt  in  tUs  case, 
simply  eaplains  the  natiut ;  hot  the 
epitoet  expressive  chaiectenics  it  ss 
somctthing  gpod :  tednttcal  tera»  ai» 
^MnificatU  only  of  the  piaciseidBn 
ffhich  belong  to  thn  ait;  mostka- 
gyages  have  sooais  tfcns  vhidi  sn 
peculiarly  expreesiv€f  and  coosaqa^atp 
ly  adapted  tor  poetry. 

I  coald  not  M^cltiaf  aqrl 
a,«icii{/k«aS  luok  ofoB  fhie  ( 


TheE■Klid^   Madav,  _ 
call  Che  plain  Bagliih,  b  a  vcfy 
jrreMfre  laagvagie. 


8IGNIPICATION,    MBANING,  Of* 
PORT,  SBNSB. 

The  SIGNIFICATION  (a.  L»ei- 
press)  is  that  of  which  the  woid  ii 
made  the  sign ;  tbe  MEANING  is 
that  which  the  person  attaches  to  it; 
the  IMPORT  is  that  which  is  isyfriii 
or  carried  into  the  understaadiBf;;  tU 
SENSE  is  that  which  is  coaprjiaid- 
ed  by  the  sense  or  the  andeistaodio^ 

The  signifiaUum  of  a  word  iodadtt 
either  the  whole  or  the  part  of  wint 
b  understood  by  it ;  the  nttamn^  is 
correct  or  incorrect  according  to  ife 
information  of  him  who  explains  it:  d» 
import  includes  its  whole  foice  ^ 
value;  the  senee  is  applicablt  moidT 
to  a  part.    The  sign ificatian  of  s  vo^ 
is  fixed  by  the  standard  of  ciBtoa;  ^ 
is  not  therefore  to  be  changed  bji^ 
individual :  the  import  of  a  tera  a 
estimated  by  the  various  aoceptsbsK 
in  which  it  is  employed ;  a  sesM  is 
sometimes  arbitrarily  attsffhe^  to  i 
word  which  is  widely  different  &« 
that  in  which  it  is  conunonly  sckoo*' 
ledeed. 

It  is  necessary  to  cet  the  tne  9^ 
fication  of  every  word,  or  the  particaiv 
meamng  attached  to  it,  to  weifb  ih 
import  of  every  term,  and  to  ooap 
bend  the  exact  sense  in  which  n  k 
taken.  Every  word  expression  ei^ 
a  simple^  or  a  complex  idea,  U  ^ 
to  have  a  s^ni/fca^ioit^  though  ocO 
import.  Technical  and  oooral  toss 
have  an  import  and  different  tf'D'^ 
A  child  learns  the  significatii^  (i^ 
simple  terms  as  he  hears  them  vti\ 
^^wta&Mt  must  be  acquainted  irithtJ 


SIGNIFY. 


SiL^NtE- 


9» 


Ki\  import  of  every  term  \vbich  he  hug 
Occasion  to  make  use  of.  The  dif- 
ferent senset  which  words  admit  of 
is  a'  great  source  of  ambiguity  and 
conftision  with  illiterate  people. 

Signification  and  import  are  said 
mostly  of  single  words  only ;  sense  is 
tNiid  of  words  either  in  connection 
with  each  other,  or  as  belonging  to 
9ome  class :  thus  we  speak  of  the 
signification  of  the  woixi  house,  of 
the  import  of  the  term  love  ;  but  the 
sense  of  the  sentence,  tiie  sense  of  the 
author ;  the  employment  of  words  in 
a  technical,  mural,  ur  physical  sense, 

A  lie  comIvU  in  tbb,  that  it  is  a  false  iignifi" 
^^tion  knowinfljr  and  f olantariljr  uted.     South. 

To  draw  near  to  God  ia  an  ezpreMkm  of  awfnl 
wtnA  mysterious  import,  Blaib. 

Tliere  are  two  teiwe*  In  wtrlcb  we  maj  he 
•aid  to  draw  oear,  in  sach  a  degree  aa  auwtalltjr 
adooits,  10  God.  Buuiu 

\i'hra  bejroBd  her  ezpectatton  I  bit  apoa  bar 
ineaning^  I  can  perorive  a  sadden  cloud  of  dit- 
appoiutment  spread  of  er  tier  face.        Johisoi. 

'to  SIGNIFY,  V.  To  denote. 
TO  SIGNIFY,  V.  To  cxpress, 

TO    SIGNIFY,    IMPLY. 

SIGNIFY,  V,  To  express. 

IMPLY,  from  the  Latin  implico  to 
fold  in,  signifies  to  fold  or  involve  an 
idea  in  any  object. 

These  terms  may  be  employed  eitlier 
sti  respects  actions  or  words.    In  the 
fif^t  case  signify  is  the  act  of  the 
person  making  known  by  means  of  a 
mgn,  as  we  signify  our  approbation 
by  a  look :  impti/  marks  the  value  or 
A)rce  of  the  action  ;  our  assent  is  im- 
plied in  our  silence.     When  applied 
to  words  or  mtu-ks,  signify  denotes  the 
positive  and   establishea  act  of  the 
thing ;   impfy  is  its  relative  act :   9 
vKmi  signifies  whatever  it  is  made 
Jiterallv  to  stand  for ;  it  implies  that 
which  It  stands  for  figuratively  or  mo- 
rally.   II1C  term  house  signifies  that 
which  is  constructed  for  a  dwelling; 
the  term  residence  implies  something 
6uperior  to  u  house.    A  cross,  thus, 
4- ,  signifies  addition  in  arithmetic  or 

algebra ;  a  long  stroke,  thus, ,  with' 

a  break  in  the  text  of  a  work,  implies 
that  the  whole  sentence  is  not  com- 
pleted. It  frequently  happens  that 
^rords  which  signify  notl)ii\g  particular 

*  VidnAbMRonbMid: 


in  themselves,  may  be  made  to  imply 
a  great  deal  by  the  tone,  the  manner, 
and  the  connection. 

Words  »fffn(fy  mot  Imaedlatelj  and  filnarilj 
fbtnSB  thenwelvef,  but  the  oonceptlon  6t  tiw 
mind  coDcemittff  thinp.  fiiaom. 

Pleasure  tmpties  a  proportion  and  ngvSeneat 
to  the  respectlfe  sutes  and  coadftl<»s  of  men. 

80VTHU 

TO   SIGNIFY,    AVAIL. 

SIGNIFY  (v.  To  signify)  is  here 
employed  with  regard  to  events  of 
life,  and  their  relative  importance. 
AVAIL  (v.  To  avail)  is  never  used 
otherwise.  That  which  a  thing  si^- 
nifies  is  what  it  contains ;  if  it  signi^ 
fies  nothing,  it  contains  nothing,  and 
is  worth  nothing ;  if  it  signifies  much, 
it  contains  much,  or  is  worth  much. 
That  which  avails  produces;  if  it 
avails  nothinyi;  it  produces  nothing,  is 
of  no  use  ;  if  it  aoails  much,  it  pro- 
duces or  is  worth  mach. 

We  consider  the  end  as  to  its  sifni* 
fiAiation^  and  the  means  as  to  their 
avail.  Although  it  is  of  little  or  no 
signification  to  a  man  what  becomes 
ot  his  remains,  yet  no  one  can  be 
reconciled  to  the  idea  of  leaving  them 
to  be  exposed  to  contempt;  words 
are  but  too  often  of  little  avail  to  curb 
the  unruly  wills  of  children. 

As  for  wonders,  what  tignifiUh  tellins  ns  of 
them  ?  CcavEJtt.&Knb 

What  avail  a  parcel  of  statutes  aindnst  gam- 
lof ,  when  they  who  make  thra  consplve  together 
for  the  Infraction  of  them.  Cuhberlamo. 

SILKNCB,    TACITURNITY. 

*The  Latins  have  the  two  verbs 
sileo  and  tac£o  :  the  former  of  which 
is  interpreted  by  some  to  signify' to 
cease  to  speak ;  and  the  latter  not  to 
begin  to  speak :  others  maintain  the 
direct  contrary.  Accordinz  to  the 
present  use  of  the  words,  SflLENCK 
expresses  less  than  TACITURNITY : 
die  silent  man  does  not  speak;  the 
taciturn  man  will  not  speak  at  all. 
The  Latins  designated  the  most  pro- 
found silence  by  the  epithet  of  laci" 
turna  silentia. 

Silence  is  either  occasional  or  ha- 
bitual ;  it  may  arise  from  circum- 
stances or  character :  taciturnity  is 
mostly  habitual,  and  springs  from  dis- 
position. A  loquacious  man  may  be 
silent  if  he  has  no  one  to  speak  to 
••  SUeMsieM,  tncituBn.* 
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him,  and  a  prudent  man  will  always  be 
iilent  where  he  finds  that  speaking 
would  be  dangerous :  VitarUurn  man, 
on  the  other,  hand,  may  occasionally 
make  an  efTurt  to  speak,  but  he 
never  speaks  without  an  etTurt.  When 
silence  is  habitual,  it  di^es  not  spring 
from  an  unainiahle  churncter ;  but 
taciturnity  h:is  always  its  source  in 
a  vicious  temper  of  the  muul.  A 
iilent  ihan  inuy  fieqneul)  Cnutract  a 
habit  of  tilence  from  thdUKhttuliicss, 
modesty,  or  the  feur  of  offending:  a 
man  is  taciium  only  fnin  the  sullen- 
nesi»  and  gloolliInes^  of  his  temper. 
Habits  of  retirement  render  men  si^ 
lent ;  savages  seldom  break  their  li- 
lence :  company  will  nut  correct  ta^ 
eiturnity^  but  r.ither  increase  it.  The 
observer  is  necessarily  hilent ;  if  he 
speaks,  it  is  oi'ly  in  order  to  obscn-e  : 
the  melancholy  man  is  naturally  ta- 
citurn ;  if  he  »>f>eaks,  it  is  with  pain  to 
himself.  Sentcn  savs.  Talk  little  with 
others  and  much  wirh  yourself:  the 
silent  man  ohscrves  thi«  prectipi;  the 
taciturn  man  exceeds  it. 

aUenre  \*  th*-  pTfet-rtH.!  bi-nlcT  of  jo* : 
J  were  but  littlv  hupi*t,  il  I  could  s^y  hoir  much* 

Sbakxpkare. 

P^thnpoTM  rajoiot^  lili  «chotan  an  absolute 
tiL'nce  I'or  a  \o^.%  iioiieiate.  I  am  far  trom 
appro*  itiiC  i>ucb  a  tariturnitv  f  but  1  Ldily  ap« 
pro«tt  the  end  aod  hileiit  of  Pyth.ij:ora>.*  injunc- 

Hon.  CUATilAH. 

SILENT,    DUMB,    MUTE, 

SPEECH  LESS. 

Not  speaking  is  the  c4)mmon  idea 
included  in  the  signification  of  these 
terms,  which  differ  either  in  t  he  caurse  or 
the  circumstance  :  SIl-KN T  {v.  Silent) 
is  altogetlier  an  indetinitc  and  geniTal 
term,  expressing  little  ntorc  than  the 
common  idea.  We  may  be  siltnt 
because  we  uill  not  speak,  or  we 
may  be  silent  bcrauso  wc  cannut 
speak;  but  in  di««rinction  from  the 
other  terms  it  -s  alwa\s  employe i|  in 
the  former  cabc.  DUMB,  frcui  iho 
German  duuim  stupid  or  idiotic,  de- 
notes a  physical  incapacity  to  speak  : 
hence  persons  are  said  to  be  horn 
dumb;  tliey  may  likevvi<>c  be  dumb 
fri'ni  tcm|>orury  phy>ical  causes,  as 
from  grief,  shanu-,  auil  the  like;  a 
per>r»n  may  be  strutk  dumb,  ML'I  E, 
ni  Latin  wutuxy  (Tieek  f  ■  from 
U.X.V  vo  %Uut,  signifies  a  shut  mouih, 


arbitrary  and  incidental  caoses :  heoot 
the  office  of  luu/es,  or  of  persons  wiw 
engage  not  to  speak  fora  ccrtiiDUme; 
and,  in  like  manner,  persons  are  said 
to  be  mute  who  dare  not  give  utieranoe 
to  their  thounliis.  SPEECHLESS, 
or  void  of  spcerh,  denotes  a  phvsc»l 
incapacity  t<»  sspeak  from  iLcicUmL 
causes ;  us  wlieu  a  person  falls  down 
speechltfs  in  an  apoplectic  fit,  or  ia 
consequence  of  a  viulent  oontusioo. 

Awl  just  befon>  Ih^  cmifan  oT  ib»  ««ai, 
Tbecbdiiu  LiHtie  le«d« h^gUnt^mL^Knau 
The  trutli  of  it  l».  iMirthr  mmtlalkFnIite 
naUon  voiilcl  be  struck  dum^k  vctellhfck^^B 
of  dbcourae  (paitj  lis)  drfed  up. 

Th  Ikteulng  fear  aad  dmtmk  aanamant  lA. 


Mmte  was  bb  ton^r,  and  aprigbf  aCoad  kb  Uk 

Dmn. 
haoE  mute  he  vtood,  ami  Imnhv  m  kfa  44; 
Hh  woBder  wlta«a'd  witb  aa  IdM  Uaik. 

B«t  wbo  MB  palaC  (be  Iotit  a«  br  alaad, 
PlHtrM  bjr  arvrYe  ami^meflf,  baclairfiM. 
SpteckleMf  4ud  fia*d  in  all  tbe  deatb  of  «ml 


SILLY,  V.  Simple. 
SIMILARITY,  V.  Ukeness. 

SIMILE,    SIMILITUDE, 
COMPARISON. 

SIMTf.E  and  SIMILITI'DE  » 
both  draw.,  from  the  Latin  ««i/uiiU: 
the  h.rmer  sipnifyinj,  the  thing  dat  is 
like;  the  latter  either  the  thiuethit 
is  like,  or  the  quality  of  beinriiit: 
in  the  tormer  sense  onlyuis'iub 
crmipared  v^ith, imiie,  u hen  empluwi 
as  a  hgure  of  speech  or  thiirfu; 
every  thiuR  ,s  a  simile  which  asso6ii« 
objects  together  on  acc.mnt  ofurr 
real  or  supp<,sed  likeness  bet<ea 
them;  but  a  «//ii7i/Wtsiiruifi„  apn^ 
longed  or  continued  siwii^.  I1iel«w 
may  be  expressed  ui  a  feu  u^irtis, 
as  ivhen  we  say  the  g.ni-like  Achd^^; 
but  the  f«,nner  outers  into  minute  a^ 
cumsiances  of  COAIFARiSO.N,  as 
when  Homer  compares  anv  <rf  b 
hen>es  fit-htnig  and  defeiMii!,-  iheoh 
selves  agau)j.t  niuhitudts  to  liwis  ul» 
are  arrackedhy  dogs  and  men.  Evcrr 
umle  ,s  mo,e  or  less  a  compun^^ 
but  every  comparison  i,  not  a  ,i*..V: 
the  .itterco^;^,cire*  ^l.i,  ,,„|,^,^ 
a.  they  are  ahke  ;  but  the  tormer  «• 
tends  to  those  things  which  are  dih 
ferent :  in  this  manner,  there  aiavbe 
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iton  between  large  things  and 
though  there  can  be  no  good 

e  alM  Bpverml  noble  timUe$  and  al- 
Jm  ftntbook  of  Pandiw  ImA, 

haft!  a  natural  lM*tit  to  solitoile  (to 
^  former  gimiUttutr)  hw  like  watt^ 
be  forced  loCo  fountains.  Pors. 

mpe  of  worsbippinfT  once  a  jear  In  a 
se,  la  ioaftation  of  tbe  Jews,  te  bat  a 
«,  and  simile  aoo  est  idem. 

JoavaoN. 

ILITUDB,  V0  Likeness. 
iLiTUOE,  V.  Simile. 

By    SINGLE,   SINGULAR. 

LEf  in  Latin  timplex  or  sine 
hout  a  fold,  is  opposed  to  the 
which  has  many  folds,  or  to 
K)uiid  which  has  several  parts 
or  connected  with  each  other, 
I  and  SINGULAR  {v.  One) 
'>sed,  one  to  double,  and  the 
)  multifarious.  We  maj 
a  simple  circumstance  as  in- 
It  of  any  thing ;  of  a  single 
or  circumstance  as  una^om- 
y  any  other :  and  a  singular 
as  one  that  rarely  has  its  lilce. 
oral  application  to  the  person, 
/,  as  far  as  it  is  opposed  to 
in  the  heart,  can  nerer  be 
i ;  but  when  it  lies  in  the  head, 
it  cannot  penetrate  the  folds 
jliiigs  of  other  persons,  it  is  a 
Ungleness  of  heart  and  in- 
is  that  species  of  simplicity 
I  altogether  to  be  admired  ; 
ity  may  be  either  good  or  bad 
}^  to  circumbtances  ;  to  be 
in  virtue  is  to  be  truly  good ; 
be  singular  in  manner  is 
m  whii'li  is  at  variance  with 
simplicitt/f  if  not  directly  op- 
it. 

estraneoas  most  clonve  to  the  eje  In 
'  M^lngi  its  ban*  object  ina*>t  be  as 
utb,  as  ttmple  and  unmixed  as  aiacf^ 

8euTH« 

irlth  otber  animals  compare, 
'  weak,  and  impotent  ibey  are. 

Jehvns. 

union  of  tbc  crowns  to  the  Ketolution 
Scotland  was  plac<Hl  in  a  political 
le  moht  iingular  and  most  unhappjr. 

ItOBBRTSOH. 

PLE,    SILLY,    FOOLISH. 

L£,  V.  Simple. 

)C  is  but  a  variation  o£  simple. 


FOOLISPI  signifies  like  a/afi/(9. 
Fool). 

The  simple,  when  applied  to  the 
understaiiduig,  implies  sucl)  a  con- 
tracted power  as  is  incapable  of  com- 
bination; silljf  and  foolish  rise  in 
sense  upon  the  former,  signifying 
cither  the  perversion  or  the  total  de- 
ficiency of  understanding :  the  beha- 
viour of  a  person  may  be  filly ,  who 
from  any  excess  of  feeliug  loses  his 
sense  of  propriety ;  the  conduct  of  a 
person  will  be  foolish  who  has  not 
judgement  to  direct  himself.  Countrj 
people  may  be  umple  owing  to  their 
want  of  knowledge ;  children  will  be 
silly  in  company  if  they  have  too  much 
liberty  given  to  them ;  there  are  some 
persons  who  never  acquire  wisdom 
enough  to  prevent  them  from  com- 
mitting ,/aomA  errors. 

And  had  the  Hmple  natires 

OtHerr'd  Us  safe  ad?  ice, 
Their  wealth  and  fame  some  jean  afo 

Had  reachM  abof  e  the  skies.  Swift. 

Two  sods  a  iUiy  woman  have  ondone. 

Drtjkm. 

Virirll  jasttj  thonjchtit  a ./uolivA  figure  for  a 
gnve  man  to  be  ovei  taken  bjr  death,  while  be 
was  weighing  the  cadence  of  words  and  aeasurlnc 
verses.  W.itsu. 

SIN,  V.  Crime. 
SINCERE,  V.  Candid. 

SINCERE,  V.  Hearhj. 

SINCERE,     HONEST,     TRUE, 
PLAIN. 

SINCERE  (w.  Candid)  is  here  the 
most  comprehensive  term  ;  HONEST 
(r.  Honesty),  TRUE,  and  PLAIN  (r. 
Even),  are  but  niories  of  sincerity. 

Sincerity  is  a  fundamental  character* 
istic  o£  the  person ;  a  man  is  sincere 
from  the  conviction  of  his  mind: 
honesty  is  the  expression  of  the  feeling) 
it  is  the  dictate  of  the  heart ;  we  look 
for  a  sincere  friend  and  anhonat  com- 
panion :  truth  is  a  characteristic  of 
sincerity,  thrtx  sincere  friend  is  a  true 
friend  ;  but  sincere  is  a  permanent 
quality  in  the  character;  and  true 
may  be  an  occasional  one :  we  caiuiot 
be  sincere  without  being  ^ruf,  but  we 
may  be  true  without  being  sincere. 

In  like  manner  a  sincere  man  nmst 
he  plain  :  since  plainness  consists  in 
an  unvarnished  style  j  the  sincere  man 
will  always  adopt  that  mode  of  speech 
which  expresses  his  sentimeuts  most 
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loicibly ;  but  it  19  possible  for  a  person 
to  be  occasionally  plain  who  does  not 
act  from  any  principle  of  iincerity. 

It  18  plaiUf  therefore^  that  sincerity 
it  the  habitual  principle  of  communi- 
eating  our  real  wntiments ;  and  that  the 
honest,  true,  and  plain,  are  only  the 
modes  which  it  adopts  in  making  the 
conimunication :  sincerity  is  therefore 
altogether  a  personal  quality,  but  die 
other  terms  are  applied  also  to*  the 
acts,  as  an  honest  confession,  a  frme 
acknowledgment,  and  a  plain  speech. 

Raitlc  mirth  goet  round. 
The  simple  jolie  tbat  takes  the  fbepberd^  heut 
Katilj.pleaft*!!,  tht  Utof;,  lo«d  taagh  niicere. 

TueBMNi. 

Thiv  boefc  of  the  6>Mlt  wataftenrtrdf  iirter- 
polatt^  bj  MNne  Cl>rii4iaii,  who  was  more  naloiM 
Chan  either  kiine9t  or  wite  therein.       PaioBAux. 

Poetical  ornaments  dettroj  that  of  truth  and 
ptainnen  which  ought  to  chaxacttrize  hbtory. 

Rclmoui. 

Ft^nr  not  my  truth  ;  themonl  of  mj  wit 

I»  plain  aad  true.  SniKsPXAAz: 

SINGLE,  V,  One. 
siNGLK,  V.  Simple. 
SINGLE,  V,  Solitary. 
SINGULAR,  V.  Particular. 
SINGULAR,  V.  Rare. 
SINGULAR,  V.  Simple. 
TO  SINK,  V.  To  fall. 
SITE,  V.  Place. 
SITUATION,  V.  Ciraimstance. 
SITUATION,  V.  Place. 

SITUATION,   CONDITION,    STATE, 
PREDICAMENT,   PLIGHT,    CASE. 

SITUATION,  V.  Place, 

CONDITION,  V.  CondUion. 

STATE,  in  Latin  status,  from  sto 
to  stand,  signifies  the  point  stood  upon. 

SITUATION  is  said  generally  of 
objects  as  they  respect  others  ;  condi" 
tian  as  they  respect  themselves.  What- 
ever affects  our  property,  our  honor, 
our  liberty,  and  the  like,  constitutes 
our  situation ;  whatever  affects  our 
person  immediately  is  our  condition  : 
a  person  who  is  unable  to  pay  a  sum 
of  money  to  save  himself  iVom  a  pri- 
son is  ill  a  bad  situation :  a  traveller 
who  is  left  in  a  ditch  robbed  and 
wounded  is  in  a  bad  condition.  The 
situatloa  vov^  coudilxun,  ^t«  %ald  of 
that  vi\vidi'\%  cwAvwsjjs»X  ^sA.  Oqku^ 


able ;  the  slate,  of  that  wloGh  is  cnibba> 
itatively  stable  or  established.  AtnMfcs- 
man  is  in  a  good  situation  «bo  is  in 
the  waj  of  carrying  on  a  good  trade : 
his  affairs  are  in  a  good  state  if  he  is 
enabled  to  answer  every  deaiand  aad 
Co  keep  up  his  credit.  Heaoe  it  b 
that  we  speak  of  the  stele  of  beakh, 
and  the  state  of  the  mind;  not  ^ 
ntUMtiofi  or  condkUmf  beouse  tiie 
body  and  mind  are  coondcfcd-  as  to 
their  general  frame,  and  not  as  to 
any  relative  or  paiticiibi'  oioom- 
stances ;  so  likewise,  a  itate  cl  ia- 
fancy,  a  state  Of  gtnlt,  a  state  of  m- 
nocence^  and  the  like;  butaot  eitkf 
a  situatum  or  a  condition. 

When  speaking  of  bodiea  dmcii 
the  same  oistinctioo  in  the  tenos^-  as 
in  regard  to  individoalft.    Aa  ssmf 
may  be  either  in  a  tiluation,  a  omih 
tion,  or  a  state.     An  army  that  isca 
service  may  be  in  a  critical  sitatiim^ 
with  respect  to  the  enemy  and  b 
own  comparative  weakness ;  itatfy  hs 
in  a  deplorable  condition  if  itsiaadia 
need  of  provisions   and  neosHami: 
an  arfby  that  is  at  home  will  be  iaa 
good  or  bad  statCy  acoordiB|  to  tW 
relations  of  the  commander  in  dneC 
Of  a  prince  who  is  threateoad  viik 
invasion   from    foreign  enemies  sad 
with  a   rebelliou  from  his  sobjids 
we  shoold  not  say  that  his  cmMs^ 
but  his  situation,  was  criticaL    Of  t 
prince,  however,  who  like  Alfred  «■ 
obliged  to  Bj,  and  to  seek  saielv  ia 
disguise  and  poverty,  we  should  ipsik 
of  his  hard  condition:  the  stettdi 
prince  cannot  be  spoken  of,  bottk 
^ate  of  his  aflnirs  and  gomaKH 
may  ;  hence,  likewise,  state  nay^ 
most  propriety  be  said  of  a  mm: 
but  situatum  seldom,  miless  in  reipco 
to  other  nations,  and  condition  ntia. 
On  the  othes  hand,  when  spoking  </ 
the  poor,  we  seldom  employ  the  uia 
situation,  because    tbe^   are  seMtf 
considered   as  a  body  in  reiatioD  c 
other  bodies ;    we    mostly  spcik  d 
their  condition  ns  better  or  wdse,  » 
cording  as  they  have  more  or  ksi-^ 
the  comforts  of" life ;  and  of  their  <:» 
as  regards  their  moral  habits. 

These  terms  may  likewise  he  t> 

plied  to  inanimate  objects;  aodupA 

the  same  grounds,  a  house  is  in  a  ^ 

situation  as  respects  the  sarroa(fa( 

^^«t?^»»%  >x\a\n  a  good  or  bad  rai^ 
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tiom  as  rospecta  the  paindagf  cleaning, 
and  extenoty  altogetber ;  it  is  iu  a  baid 
giatCj  a»  respects  the  beams,  plaister, 
ipof,  and  interior  structure,  altufsether. 
The  hand  of  a  watch  is  in  a  different 
tUuation  every  hour ;  the  watdi  itself 
may  bo  in  a  bad  condition  if  the  wheola 
lire  clopced  with  dirt ;  but  in  a  good 
iiate  if  the  works  are  altogether  sound 
and  fit  for  service. 

The  maa  who  liai  a  ckamctn  of  hli  own  ii 
Utile  changed  bjf  Taking  habituation. 

Miu.  Montagus. 

It  it  Indeed  not  eaiiy  to  prcKrlbe  a  nicconrnl 
maaocr  of  approach  to  the  dtetrcmd  or  n«ee«- 
nlloas,  wbwe  eonditi^H  tn^Mta  every  kind  of 
kdnvlour  equaUj  to  nbcarriage.  JoUMOik 

Pailenee  itieir  i«  one  virtue  bj  whkh  we  aiw 
pfeparad  for  that  state  in  which  etil  shall  be  no 
piore.  JoHSiMif. 

Siiualion  and  condition  are  either 
permanent  or  temporary.    The  PilK- 
tolCAMENT,   from  the  Latin  pr«- 
4iico  to  assert  or  declare,  signifies  to 
commit  one's  self  by  an  assertion ; 
and  when  applied  to  circumstaocet,  it 
expresses  a   temporary  embarrassed 
sUuatiott  occasioned  by  an  act  of  one's 
own:  hence  we  always  speak  of  bring- 
isft   ourselves   into    a    predicament, 
PLLGUTy  contracted  from  the  Latin 
pUcaiuSf  participle  of  pUco  to  fold, . 
tignifies  any  circumstance  in  whicli 
one  is  disagreeably  entangled;    and 
CASE  {v.   Case)  signifies  any  thing 
which  may  befal  us,  or  into  which  we 
fiiU    mostly,   though  not  necessarily 
contrary  to  our   inclination.    Those 
two  latter  terms  therefore  denote  6p»- 
oes  of  a  temporary  condition;    for 
they  both  express  that  which  hap- 
pens to  the  object  itself,  without  re* 
ference  to  any  oUier.     A  person  is  in 
an  unpleasant  situation  who  is  shut 
up  in  a  stage  coach  with  disagreeable 
company.     He  is  in  an  awkward  pre* 
dicament  when  in  attempting  to  please 
one  friend  he  displeases  another,    tie 
nay  be  in  a  wretched  plight  if  he  is 
overturned  in  a  stage  at  night,  and 
at  a  distance'  from  auy  habitation. 
He  will  be  in  evil  case  if  he  is  com- 
pelled to  put  up  with  a  spare  and 
poor  diet. 

Satan  bfheM  their  pUghtf 
Aad  to  bb  mates  thna  In  derbluo  calfd. 

MU.TO«« 

The  offeodei's  Mk  lies  in  the  mcrcjr 
Of  the  dnlw  ouI>  *gain«t  all  other  voke, 
Ib  which  predicamtnt  1  tMj  thou  ttamTft, 


Oar  aue  la-llte  that  of  a  ttmtXier  ■pwt  tfct 
A]pa»  who  aboold  fkncjr  that  the  top  of  the  aaxi 
hill  moat  end  his  jonmey,  became  it  termlnatee 
hb  profpect.  Amnaoii. 

SIZE,  MAGNITUDE,    GRBATNBSS^ 
BULK. 

STZ£>  from  the  Latin  cisus  and 
ctcdo  to  cut,  signifies  tiiat  which  is  cut 
or  firamed  according  to  a  certain  pro* 
portion. 

MAGNnrDE,  from  the  Latin 
magnitudo,  answers*  literally  to  the 
English  word  GREATNESS. 

BULK,  V,  Bulky. 

Size  is  a  general  term  including  all 
manner  of  dimension  or  measurement ; 
magnitude  is  employed  in  science  or 
in  an  abstract  sense  to  denote  some 
specific  measurement;  greatness  is  an 
wiscientific  term  applied  in  the  same 
sense  to  objects  in  general :  sixe  is  in- 
definite,   it    never   characterizes  any 
thing  either  as  large  or  small;  but 
magnitude  and  greatness  always  sup- 
pose something  great;  and  bulk  de- 
notes a  considerable  degree  of  great* 
ness  :  things  which  are  diminutive  in 
size  will  often  have  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  beauty,  or  some  otlier  ad- 
ventitious perfection    to  compensate 
the    deficiency ;     astronomers    have 
classed  the  stars  according  to  tiieir 
different    magnitudes;     greatness   is 
considered  by  Burke  as  one  source  of 
the  sublime ;  bulk  is  that  species  of 
greatness  which  destroys  the  symme- 
try, and  consequently  the  beauty,  of 
objects. 

Soon  powi  the  pifnyte  glfuMio  rfce. 

DaTDm. 
Tben  forui'd  the  moon, 
Globoie,  and  eterjr  magniiudB  of  itan. 

MiLTOV. 

Awe  In  the  flnt  lentinient  that  riiei  la  the 
mind  at  the  view  of  Godh  grtmhuit,      Btaia. 

Ills  hnsj  bulk  on  iflT^  high  volnmei  n>ll*d. 

Dbtbhi. 

TO  SKETCH,  V,  To  delineate. 

SKETCH,  OUTLINES. 

The  SKETCH  may  form  a  whole ; 
the  OUTLINES  are  but  a  part :  the 
sketch  may  comprehend  the  outlines^ 
and  some  of  the  particulars :  the  out-- 
lineSf  as  the  term  bespeaks,  com- 
prehends only  that  which  is  on  the  ex- 
terior surface :  the  sketch,  in  drawing, 
may  serve  as  a  landscape,  as  it  pre- 
sents some  of  the  featoies  of  a  coun* 


ffi» 


SKIN. 


SLANT. 


try;  hot  the  outlines  senre  ooly  as 
bounding  lines,  within  which  the 
sketch  may  be  formed.  So  in  the 
mohil  application  we  speak  of  the 
sketches  ox  countries,  characters,  man- 
ners, and  the  like,  which  serve  as  a 
description ;  but  of  the  outiints  of  a 
plan,  of  a  work,  a  project,  and  the 
like,  which  serve  as  a  basis  on  which 
the  subordinate  parts  are  to  be  form- 
ed :  barbarous  nations  present  us  with 
rude  sketches  of  nature ;  an  abridge- 
ment is  little  more  than  the  outlines  of 
a  larger  work. 

In  fow;  to  cloie  the  whole. 
The  B«ral  muse  has  ■baUovM  out  a  tketch 
Of  moft  oar  weakocM  need*  beUere  or  do. 

Yoono. 

Thk  b  the  outline  of  the  fahle  (Kior  Lear). 

Joaitwir. 

SKILFUL,  V.  Clever^ 

SKIN,  HIDE,  PEBL,  RIND. 

SKIN,  which  is  in  German  schin, 
Swedish  skinn,  Danish  skind,  proba- 
bly comes  from  the  Greek  o-nnvcr,  a 
tent  or  covering. 

HIDE,  in  Saxon  //yrf,  German 
haut,  low  German  huih,  Latin  cutis, 
comes  from  the  Greek  muQh;  to  hide, 
cover. 

PEEL,  in  German  fell,  &c.  Latin 

*pellis  a  skin,  in  Greek  ftAX:c  or  cxo-c? 

bark,  comes  from  t^*'*   to  burst  or 

crack,    because   the    bark    is   easily 

broken. 

RIND  is  in  all  probability  changed 
from  round,  si.<];nifying  that  which  goes 
round  and  envelops. 

Skin  is  the  term  in  most  general 
use,  it  is  applicable  both  to  human 
caeatures  and  to  animals  ;  hide  is  used 
only  for  the  skins  of  large  animals  : 
we  speak  of  the  skins  of  birds  or  in- 
sects; but  of  the  hides  of  oxen  or 
horses,  and  other  animals,  which  are 
to  be  separated  from  the  body  and 
converted  into  leather.  Skin  is  equally 
applied  to  the  inanimate  and  the  ani- 
mate world  ;  but  peel  and  rind  belong 
only  to  inanimate  objects  :  the  skin  is 
generally  said  of  that  which  is  interior, 
in  distinction  from  the  exterior,  which 
is  the  peel:  an  oruiige  has  both  its 
peel  and  its  thin  skin  underueulh  ;  an 
apple,  a  pear,  and  the  like,  has  a  pecL 
The  pee(  is  a  soft  substance  on  the 
outa\de ',  \W  r iud  \^  ^T^^t^"^  'vci\ft.\v^\  ^ 


and  of  a  harder  substance :  in  regnd 
to  a  stick,  we  speak  of  its  peel  and  its 
inner  skin  ;  in  rq^ard  to  a  tree,  we 
speak  of  its  bark  and  its  rin4:  heoce, 
likewise^  the  term  rind  is  applied  to 
cheese,  aod  other  iDcmsted  sabctances 
that  envelop  bodies. 

SLACK,  LOOSE. 

SLACK,  in  Saxon  sleec,  low  Ger- 
man «/arAr,  French  iache,Lntliilaxus, 
and    LOOSE,     in    Saxon  Uet,  both 
come  from  the  Hebrew  halatz  to  make 
free  or  loose ;  they  difier  more  in  ap- 
plication than  in  sense  :  they  are  both 
opposed  to  that  which  is  close  botrod; 
but  slack  is  said  only  of  that  which  is 
tied,  or  that   with  which  any  thinp  » 
tied  ;  but  htose    is    said  of  any  ub- 
stances,  the  parts  of  which  do  not  ad- 
here closely  :  a  rope  is  slack  m  oppo- 
sition   to   the    tight   rope,    whi^  is 
stretched  to  its  full  extent ;  and  in  i^e- 
neral  cords   or   strings   are  said  to  he 
s/oclr  which  fail  in  the  requisite  de^ 
of  tightness;  but  they  are  said  to  be 
loose  in  an  indeBuite  manner,  witkwC 
conveying  any  collateral  idea :  thus  die 
string  of  an  instrument  is  denomiDated 
s/acA;  rather  than  ioose  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  loose  is  said   of  many  bodies  to 
which  the  word  s/ack  cannot  be  im- 
plied :   a   garment    is    loose,  but  not 
slack ;  the  leg  of  a  table  is  lootc,  bot 
not  slack.     In  the  moral  applicaO«v 
that  which  admits  of  extension  lenpfc- 
ways  is  denominated  slack;  and  tbt 
which  fails  in   consistency  and  doee 
adherence  is  loose:  trade  is  in  genenl 
slack,  or  the  sale  of  a  particular  artidev 
is  slack  ;  but  an  engagement  is  hmt, 
and  principles  are  loose. 

From  his  alack  band   ihm  gulud  wi«iA*d  fc 

Eve 
Dovn  dropC.  Mnivii 

Nor  fear  that  he  who  ttts  wo  tote  to  lift'. 
Should  too  mach  shaa  its  Ubon  aad  to  mifc. 


TO  SLANDER,  V.  To  osperse. 

TO  SLANT,  SI.OPB. 

SLANT  is  probably  a  variatioD  of 
leant,  and  SLOPE  of  'slip,  expressin 
ot  a  sideward  movement  or  directios : 
they  are  the  same  in  sense,  butdlft^ 
ent  in  application :  slant  is  said  of 
small  bodies  only  ;  slope  is  said  in- 
dvffeceutly  of  all  bodies^   laige  sal 


SLEEPY. 


SLIP. 
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a  book  may  be  made  to  tlani 
ig  in  part  on  another  book,  a 
I  table ;  or  a  piece  of  ground  is 

ilope. 

A«*  late  the  clonils 

or  pn«h*d   wiUi  wlndr,  rude  io  their 
ihork, 
slant  Hjjhtnlojr.  Mii.To:f. 

ads  iloping  deck  the  mountaioV  side. 

Gl»L»SMlTR. 

i^VERY,  V.  Servitude, 
VUGHTER,  V.  Carnage. 

SLAUGHTER,  V,  To   kUL 

SLAY,  V.  To  kill. 

SLEEP,  SLUMBER,  DOZE, 

DROWZlv,  NAP. 

'.EP,  in  Saxon  sl/epan,  low  Ger- 
lapy  (jermiui  schlaf,  is  supposed 
le  from  the  low  German  slap  or 
lack,  because  sleep  denotes  an 
relaxation  of  the  physical  frame. 
JMBER,  in  Saxon  slumeran, 
but  an  intensive  verb  of  schlum" 
vhich  is  a  variation  from  the  pre- 
;  sleep,  sUepaJi,  &c. 
ZE,  in  low  German  dusen,  is 
probability  a  variation  from  the 
3  d&rs,  and  tlie  Latin  dortnio  to 
which  was  anciently  dermio,  and 
from  the  Greek  i.f^«  a  skin, 
se  people  lay  on  skins  when  they 

OWZE  is  a  variation  ofdoze. 
P  is  in  all  probability  a  varia- 
f  nob  and  nod. 

',p  is  the  general  term,   which 
lates  in  an  indefinite  manner  that 
of  the  body  to  which  all  ani- 
beings  are  subject  at  certain 
IS  in  the  course  of  nature ;  to 
ir  is  to  sleep  lightly  and  softly ; 
c  is  to  inchne  to  sleep  or  to  be- 
rping ;  to  nap  is  to  sleep  for  a 
every  one  who  is  not  indisposed 
during  the  night ;  those  who  are 
:omed  to  wake  at  a  certain  hour 
e   morning    commonly    slumber 
ftcriliat  time;  there  are   many 
hough  they  cannot  sleep  in  a  car- 
will  vet   be  obliged  to  doze  if 
ravel   in  the  night ;  in  hot  cli- 
the  middle  of  the  day  is  com- 
chosen  for  a  nap, 

PY,    DROWSY,    LETHARGIC. 
EEPY  (r.   To  sleep)  expresses 


either  a  temporary  or  a  permanent 
state;  DUOVVSY,  which  coniea 
from  the  low  German  drusen,  and  is 
a  variation  of  duze  (v.  To  sleep),  ex- 
presses mostly  a  temporary  state; 
LETHARGIC,  from  letharg'i/,  in  La- 
tin lelhargia,  Greek  Xn^Jigyj. ,  com- 
pounded of  >fB^  forgetful ness,  and 
A^y-i?  swift,  signifying  a  proneness  to 
forgetfulness  or  sleep,  describes  a  per- 
manent or  habitual  state. 

Skepy,  iis  a  temporary  state,  ex- 
presses also  what  is  natural  or  season- 
able ;  drowsiness  expresses  an  inclina- 
tion to  sleep  at  unseasonable  hours : 
it  is  natural  to  be  sleepy  at  the  hour 
when  we  are  accustomed  to  retire  to 
rest ;  it  is  common  to  be  drowsy  when 
sitting  still  after  dinner.  Sleepiness^ 
us  a  permanent  state,  is  an  infirmity 
to  which  some  persons  arc  subject 
constitutionally ;  lethargy  is  a  disease 
with  which  people,  otherwise  the  most, 
wakeful,  may  be  occasionally  attacked. 

SLENDER,  V.  Thin. 
TO  SLIDE,  V.  To  slip. 

SLIGHT,  V,  Cursory. 
'yLiGMT,  V.  Thin. 
TO  SLIGHT,  V.  To  disregard. 
SLIM,  V.  Thin. 

TO  SLIP,  SLIDE,  GLIDE. 

SLIP  is  in  low  German  sfipauy 
Latin  labor  to  slip,  and  libo  to  pour^ 
which  comes  from  the  Greek  Ai»i:o/wai 
to  pour  down  as  water  docs,  and  the 
Hebrew  salup  to  turn  aside. 

SLIDE  is  a  variation  of  slip,  and 
GUDEof*/irfe. 

To  slip  is  an  involuntary,  and  slide 
a  voluntary  motion  :  those  ^ho  go  on 
the  ice  in  fear  will  slip  ;  boys  slide  on 
the  ice  by  way  of  amusement.  To  slip 
and  slide  are  lateral  movements  of  the 
feet ;  but  to  glide  is  the  movement  of 
the  whole  body,  and  just  that  easy 
motion  which  is  made  by  slipping^ 
sliding,  flying,  or  swimming :  a  per* 
son  glides  along  the  surface  of  the  ice 
when  he  slides  ;  a  vessel  glides  along 
through  the  water.  In  the  moral  and 
figurative  application,  a  person  slips 
who  commits  unintentional  errors; 
he  slides  into  a  course  of  life,  wlio 
wittingly,  and  yet  without  difficulty, 
falls  into  the  practice  and  habits  whidi 


aso 


SLOW. 


SMEAft. 


TOOfMnmended ;  he  glidet  through 
life  if  he  pursues  his  course  smoothly 
wad  without  interruption. 

ET«>ry  one  And*  that  maqj  of  the  ideas  whidi 
te  dnrifed  to  retain  have  Irrttrfef ahljr  slipped 
aivajs  Joimsofi* 

Thuwaadw  hold,  and  Sthenelnf  tiieir  inilde, 
iUd  dk«  Vlpam  4o«ni  the  cahle  Mde. 

Dktdciv. 


A  aBHCWy 


last. 


Amkmmjyt  thenmaiac 


gttde* 


DftYOBV. 

SLIPPERY,  r.  G/i6. 
TO  SLOPE,  t;.  To  s^n^ 
SLOTHFUL,  t;.  Inactive, 

SLOW,  I>1LA1X>RY,  TARDY, 
TEDIOUS. 

SLOW  is  doubtless  connected  with 
slutker  and  slide,  which  kind  of  mo- 
tion when  walking  is  the  slowest  and 
the  laziest. 

DILATORY,  from  the  Latin  defero 
to  defer,  signifies  prone  to  defer. 

TARDY,  from  the  Latin  tardus. 

TEDIOUS,  from  the  Latin  tspdit 
to  be  weary,  signifies  causing  weari- 
ness. 

Slaw  is  a  general  and  unqualified 
term  applicable  to  the  motion  of  any 
object  or  to  the  motions  and  actions 
of  persons  in  particular,  and  to  their 
dispositions  also;  dilatory  relates  to 
the  disposition  only  of  persons:  we 
are  slow  in  what  we  are  about ;  we 
are  dilatory  in  setting  about  a  thing. 
Slow  is  applied  to  corporeal  or  mental 
actions;  a  person  may  be  slow  in 
walking,  or  slow  in-  conceiving :  tardy 
is  applicable  to  mental  actions  ;  we 
are  tardy  in  our  proceedings  or  our 
progress;  we  are  tardy  in  making 
up  accounts  or  in  concludins  a  treaty. 
We  may  be  slow  with  propnety  or  not, 
to  our  own  inconvenience  or  that  of 
others ;  when  we  are  tedious  we  are 
always  so  improperly:  *'To  be  slow 
and  sure''  is  a  vulgar  proverb,  but  a 
great  truth ;  by  this  we  do  ourselves 
good,  and  inconvenience  no  one;  but 
he  who  is  tedious  is  slow  to  the  annoy- 
ance of  others  :  a  prolix  writer  must 
always  be  tedious,  for  he  keeps  the 
reader  long  in  suspense  before  he  comes 
to  the  conclusion  of  a  period. 

The  powen  ahove  are  tlow 
la  p««UhkQ|(i  aa4  it««Siilaat ««  nMMhIe  them } 


DaTMS. 

HerqnpatMsinir  lover  takei  Me  ilaod 
High  on  «h*  opponent  bank,  and  «a«l>w  ii^ 
The  UMniM  tineavaj  Tnouoa. 

SLUGGISH,  r.  Inactive. 

TO  SL^UMBKR,    V.   To  skep. 

SLY,  V.  Ctmnhlg, 
SMAJLL,  V.  Utile. 

TO   8MBAR,  DAUB. 

To  SMEAR  is  literally  to  do  Ofcr 
with  smear^  in  Saxon  naer,  Gennai 
schmeeTf  in  Greek  -cv  o  a  saire.  To 
DAD  By  from  do  and  uh  uberoftr,  si^ 
nifies  literally  to  do  over  with  any 
thing  unseemly,  or  in  an  onsigbtlj 
manner. 

To  smear  in  the  literal  sense  is  ap- 
plied to  such  substances  as  may  be 
rubbed  like  grease  over  a  bodj ;  i 
said  of  grease  itself  it  may  be  proper, 
as  coachmen  smear  the  OMcfa  wbeeb 
with  tar  or  grease  ;  but  if  sud  of  any 
thing  else  it  is  an  improper  actioo,tin 
tends  to  disfigure,  as  children  smeer 
their  hands  with  ink,  or  smear  their 
clothes  with  dirt.  To  smear  and  doA 
are  both  actions  which  tend  todis- 
fi^re;  hut  we  smear  by  means  of  mb- 
bmg  over ;  we  daub  by  rubbiu£, throw, 
ing,  or  any  way  covering  over :  ibns  t 
child  smears  the  window  with  bis 
finger,  or  he  daubs  the  wall  with  diit 
By  a  figuratiTo  application,  smetris 
applied  to  bad  writing,  and  daab  to 
bad  painting :  indifferent  writers  wbo 
wish  to  excel  are  fond  of  rctoncbiif 
their  letters  until  they  make  iber 
performance  a  sad  smear :  bad  artistip 
who  are  injudicious  in  tKe  use 
of  their  pencil,  load  their  paimiB;! 
with  color,  and  convert  them  iafc 
daubs, 

sm'ell,  scbnt,  odor,  pm- 

FUMB,  FRAGRAXCS. 

SMELL  and  melt  are  in  all  pn^ 
bability  connected  together,  becso* 
smells  arise  from  the  evaporatioa  ^ 
bodies. 

SCENT,  changed  firom  sent,  cma 
from  the  Latin  setUio  to  uerceiTetf 


SMELL. 


SOAK. 
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ODOfi,  ia  Latin  odor^  comes  from 
oleo,  in  Greek  o^a-  to  smell. 

PERFUME,  compounded  of  per 
or  pro  and  fumo  or  fainut  a  smoke  or 
vapor,  that  is,  the  vapor  that  issues 
£>rth. 

FHAGRANXE,  in  Latin  /ra- 
grantia,  comes  from  JhtgrOy  anciently 
jfrago,  that  is,  to  perfume  or  smell 
like  tlie  fraga  or  strawberries. 

Smell  and  tcent  are  said  either 
of  that  which  receives,  or  that  which 
gives  the  smell ;  the  odory  the  perfume, 
^^A  fragrance,  of  that  which  commu« 
picates  the  smelL  In  the  first  case, 
wmell  is  said  generally  of  all  liting 
^ngs  without  distinction;  scent  is 
■aid  only  of  such  animals  as  have  this 
peculiar  faculty  of  tracing  objects  by 
their  smell :  some  persons  have  a  mach 
quicker  smell  than  others,  and  some 
liave  an  neuter  smell  of  particular  ob« 
jects  than  they  have  of  things  in  gene- 
lai ;  dogs  are  remarkable  for  their 
quickness  of  scent,  by  which  they  can 
ttrace  their  masters  and  other  objects 
at  an  immense  distance;  other  ani» 
mals  are  gifted  with  this  faculty  to  a 
forprizing  degree,  which  serves  them 
as  a  means  of  defence  against  their 
eoemies. 

In  the  second  case  smell  is  com- 
pared with  odor,  perfume,  and  fra- 
grance, either  as  respects  the  objects 
communicating    the    smell,    or    the 
nature  of  the  smell   which   is  com- 
municated.   Smell  is  indefinite  in  its 
sense,  and  universal  in  its  application ; 
odor,  perfume^  and    fragrance,    are 
•pccies  Ml  smell :  every  object  is  said 
[     to  smell  which  acts  on  the  olfiictory 
f     serves ;  flowers,  fruits,  woods,  earth, 
water,  and  the  like,  have  a  smell; 
but  the  odor  is  said  of  that  which  is 
artiBcial ;  the  perfume  and  fragrance 
of  that  which  is  natural :  tke  burning 
of  things  produces  an  odor;  the  per- 
fume  and  fragrance  arises  from  flow- 
ers or  sweet  smelling  herbs,  spices, 
and  the  like.    The  smell  and  oaor  do 
not  specify  the  exact  nature  of  that 
which  issues  from  bodies;  they  may 
both  be  either  pleasant  or  unpleasant ; 
"hJOLt  smell,  if  taken  in  certain  connex- 
icms,  signifies  a  bad  smell,  and  odor 
signifies  that  which  is  sweet:  meat 
which  is  kept  too  long  will  have  u 
smeUf  that  is  of  course  a  bod  smell ; 
the  odors  from  a  sacrifice  are  accept- 


able, that  is,  the  sweet  ec^ort  asoend  to 
heaven.  Perfume  n  properly  a  wide 
spreading  smell,  and  when  taken  with- 
out any  epithet  signifies  a  pleasant 
smell ;  fragrance  never  signifies  any 
thing  but  \vhat  is  good,  it  is  the  sweet- 
est and  most  powerful  perfume :  the 
perfume  from  the  flowers  and  shrubs 
IS  as  grateful  to  one  sense  as  their 
colors  nnd  conformation  are  to  the 
odicr;  the  fragrance  from  groves  of 
myrtle  and  oranee-trecs  surpasses  the 
beauty  of  their  truits  or  foliage. 

Then  carwn  Mt  comvpiiing  fireC,  whom  gcent 
Betraji  that  ufetjr  which  (heir  •wi/toeti  lenC 

So  tnwen  are  g^thae^  to  adorn  a  grare. 

To  kNt  their  frethata  aaong  boaa«  aa4  rotten- 


And  have  their  odour§  gtlfled  In  the  dmt. 


At  lait  a  loflt  aail  lolrani  bceathlnf;  aoDBd 
UoM  like  a  Heam  ef  rich  dMllTd  perfuwtea. 

Milton. 

Soft  Tcraal  fragrunct  clothe  the  fow'rioK  earfli. 

Masok. 

SMOOTH,  V,  Even. 

TO  SMOTHER,  V.  To  Ktifle. 

TO  SMOTHER,  V,  To  suffocafe, 
TO  SNATCH,  V.  To  lay  /told  of, 

TO  SNEER,    V.  To  SCoff. 

TO   SOAK,    DRENCH,    STKBP. 

SOAK  is  a  variation  of  suck. 

DRENCH  is  a  variation  of  drinlc. 

STEEP,  in  Saxon  steapan,  Ice.  firom 
the  Hebrew  saiepf  signifies  to  overflow 
or  overwhelm. 

The  idea  of  commnnicating  or  re- 
ceiving a  liquid  is  common  to  these 
terms.    We  soak  things  in  water  when 
we  wish  to  soften  them ;  animals  are 
drenched  with  liquid  ns  a  medicinal 
operation.      A    person's    things    are 
soaked  in  rain,  when  the  water  has 
penetrated  every  thread  -,  he  himself 
IS  drenched  in  the  rain  when  it  has 
penetrated  as  it  were  his  very  body ; 
drench  therefore  in  this  case  only  ex- 
presses the  idea  of  «oa^  in  a  stronger 
manner.    To  steep    is  a   species  of 
soaking  employed  as  an  artificial  pro- 
cess ;  to  soak  is  however  a  i>ermanent 
action    by  which    hard    tilings    are 
rendered  s^ft;    to  steep  is  a  tempo- 
rary action  by  which  soft  bodies  be* 
come  penetratoii  witli  a  liquid :  thiui 
salt  meat  requires  to  b«  soukid ;  fruit* 
are  steeped  in  brandy. 
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The  water*  witli  tbe  ««ii<ly  ttratam  risr, 
AiMl  clear  and  awi^en  ai  tiit7  «o«4  aloof. 

Taoaaov. 
AnA  deck  witb  frniirol  trees  (he  fleld*  aronod. 
And  with  lerrahlog  waters  drench  tlie  irronnd. 

*  DSYDKir. 

O  »leep,  O  gniXe  tleep. 
If atnreli  toft  nurse !  Hrw  have  I  frig M<^  thee. 
That  thou  no  more  wilt  weififa  my  ejellds  down, 
Aad  steep  my  weaat»  ia  forfetAUooM  I 

SaAKirsjuuc. 

SOBER,  V.  Abstinent. 

SOBER,   ORAVB. 

SOBER    {v.  Abstinent)    expresses 
tbe  absence  of  all  exhilaration  of  spi* 
rits;  GRAVE  (v.  Grave)   expresses 
a  weight  in  the  intellectual  operations 
which   makes  them   proceed   slowly. 
Sobrietif  is  therefore  a  more  natural 
and  ordinary  state  for  the  human  mind 
than  gravity :  it  behoves  every  man 
to  be  sober  in  n\\  sitoations;  but  tht>se 
who  fill  the  mobt  important  stations  of 
life  must  be  grave.     Even  in  oar  plea- 
sures we  may  observe  sobriety  which 
keeps  us  from  every  uubcenily  ebulli- 
tions of  mirth;  but  tni  particular  oc- 
casions where  the  importance  of  the 
subject  ought  to  weifi^h  on  the  mind 
it  becomes  us  tu  be  grave.   At  a  feast 
we  have  need  of  sobriety ;  at  a  funerHl 
we   have   need   of  gravity :    sobriety 
extendi  to   many  more  objects  than 
gravity ;   we   must  be  sober  in   our 
thoughts  and  opinions,  as  well  as  in 
our  outward  conduct  and  behaviour ; 
but  we  can  be  gruve^  properly  speak- 
ing, only  in  our  looks  and  our  outward 
deportment. 

Now  c;ime  «tn!  ef'nfnp  on,  and  (wIUjeM  ffrey 
Had  ill  her  gober  lfv*ry  all  thine*  clad.   Miltow. 
Sorpake  (he  Ohemh.and  his  frareretNihe, 
Severe  in  youthful  heanty,  added  grace 
tevtooiUe.  Mutom. 

SOBRIETY,  V,  Modesty. 
SOCIABLE,  V.  Social. 
SOCIAL,  V.  Conuiuial. 

SOCIAL,    SOCIABLE. 

^  SOCIAL,  from  socius  a  compa- 
nioDy  signities  belon^ng  or  allied  t<i  a 
companion,  having  the  disposition  of 
a  companion;  SO(;iABLE,  Irom  the 
•aroe,  sit^nities  able  or  fit  to  be  a  com- 
paQ\oa  *,  tVia  iormu  \&  %.^  %ms«^  vVsii^ 


litter  a  passive  quality:  mm/  peopl 
•eek     others;     sociable    people    n 
Bought  for  by  others.    It  is  possibfc 
for  a   man  to    be  sociul  and  not  « 
ciable  ;  to  be  sociable  aod  not  social : 
he  who  draws  his  pleasures  from  sa 
oety  without  coromnnicatiug  his  share 
to  the    common  stock  of  entertain- 
awote  is  Mocial  hut  not  sociable  ;  na 
of  a  taciturn  dispobitioo  are  often  ii 
this  case;    they   receiTe  more  than 
they  give :  be  on  tbe  ctmtrary  who  has 
talents    to  pleaae  company,  but  not 
tbe  indmatKNi  to  go  lato  company, 
may  be  soria^/«  but  is  seldom  «km/; 
of  this  desoripHoo  are  humoonsUwbo 
go  into  company  to  gratifv  their  pride^ 
and  suy  away  to  indulge  ibev  he. 
mour.     Sociai  and  §ociokU  are  like- 
wise applicable  to  things,  with  a  si- 
Viiaroistinction;  «oria/ intercoune  ii 
that  intercourse  which  men  have  to- 
gether for    the  purposes  of  sodcty; 
socuil  pleasures  are  what  they  eojoj 
by  associating  together :  a  path  or  a 
carnage  is  denominated  artfi/r  whidk 
ancoorages  the  assodatioa  of  many. 


AttanM  to  bappy  uai^oo  of  aoiL         Tnonov. 
heifBoea  are  of  a  aoeUMt   diipnHlaau  lai 
flonrlsh  beiC  Id  the  ne^ciiboiirfaood  «f  cachocWr. 

BucuTOar* 

sociKTr,  V.  Association. 
SOCIETY,  V.  Commumfy. 
SOCIETY,  V.  FeUowsldp. 

SOCIETY,    COMPANY. 

SOCIETY  (r.  At$ociaiion\  ind 
CX)MPANy  Cr.  Associatwn)  he« 
express  either  the  persons  assodiQOK 
or  the  act  of  associating. 

In  either  case  Jiori^^  is  «  ireoenl, 
and  company  a  particular,  term;  as 
respects  persons  associating,  wcietf 
comprehends  either  all  tbe  ibstxsated 
part  of  mankind,  sis  when  we  speak 
of  the  laws  of  society^  the  well  beu^ 
of  society  ;  or  it  is  said  oulv  of  a  p4^ 
ticular  number  of  individuals  uso- 
ciated,  in  which  latter  cas,e  it  cooks 
nearest  to  company,  and  differs  fiwa 
It  only  as  to  tii«  purptn»e  of  the  laao- 
ciation.  A  society  is  alwuvs  lonoed 
ior  some  solid  purpose,  as  the  HtmisDe 
boctely ;  and  the  co,,,j>unv  is  alwafi 
broujiht  together  Un  plea>ure  or  uroit, 
as  bus  already  been  ubaerved. 
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lod  sense  teadies  us  the  neoesiitf 
)iiibnning  to  the  roles  of  the  s»- 
to  which  we  belong :  good  breed- 
)rescribes  to  as   to  render  oiir- 
8   agreeable   to   the  company  of 
h  we  form  a  part, 
hen  expressing  the  abstract  action 
ssociatmg,  society  is  even  more 
"al   and   indefinite   than  before; 
cresses  that  which  is  common  to 
:iod ;  and  company  that  which  is 
liar  to  indifiduals.    llie  love  of 
y  is  inherent  in  our  nature ;  it  is 
cned   or   destroyed  only  by  the 
of  our  constitution,  or  the  de- 
iment  of  our  system  :  every  one 
nUy  likes  the  company  of  his  own 
is  and  connections  in  preference 
it  of  strangers.    Society  is  a  per- 
:nt  and  habitual  act ;  company  is 
\  particular  act  suited  to  the  oo- 
n  :  it  behoves  us  to  shun  the  to- 
of  those  from  whom  we  can  learn 
>od,  although  we  may  sometimes 
bliged   to  be  in  their  company, 
iocieiy  of  intelligent  men  is  de- 
e  for  those  who  are  entering  life ; 
nnpany  of  facetious  men  is  agree- 
n  travelling. 

py  be,  who  from  Chefint  of  joji, 

r,cut  off,  it  left  alone 

hh  world  of  death.  Tbokwm. 

rjwnjf,  tbouf h  it  maj  reprferv  a  man  fcom 
Aocfaoly,  caaaoC  leenre  hlmfroin  hlicoa- 

8mjtb« 

r,   MILD,   GENTLB,    MSKK. 

FT,    in    Saxon    soft,    German 

comes  most  probably  from  the 

I  sibf  Gothic  sef,  Hebrew  sabbath 

LD,   in  Saxon  milde,  German 
,  &c.  Latin  mollis^  Greek  uiiXiac^, 
i   from  fjtuKiTffm  to  soothe  with 
ords,  and  fxiXi  honey. 
;NTLE,  c.  GentU. 
ilEK,  like  the  Latin  mitis,  may 
probability  come  from  the  Greek 
D  make  less,  signifying  to  make 
self  small,  to  be  humble. 
\  and  mild  are  employed  both  in 
oper  and  the  improper  applica- 
meek  only  in  the  moral  applica* 

soft  is   opposed  to   tlje  hard ; 

o  the  sharp  or  strong. 

bodies  are  said  to  ^  sqfl  which 

easily  to   the   touch   or  pres- 

^Visoj't  bed,  the  sojl  earth,  soft 

some  bodies  are  said  to  be 


mild  which  act  weakly,  bat  pleasantlT, 
on  the  taste,  as  mild  frait,  or  s  wM 
cheese;  or  on  the  feelings,  as  mUd 
weather. 

In  the  improper  applicatioDi  toft^ 
mildy  and  gentte,  may  be  applied  to 
that  which  acta  weakly  upon  others, 
or  is  easily  acted  upon  oy  others; 
meek  is  said  of  that  only  which  it 
acted  upon  easily  by  others :  in  thit 
sense  they  are  all  employed  as  epi- 
thets, to  desi^pate  either  the  person, 
or  that  which  is  personal. 

In  the  sense  of  acting  weakly,  but 
pleasantly,  on  others,  soft,  mild,  and 
gentle,  are  applied  to  the  same  per- 
sonal properties,  but  with  a  slight 
distinction  in  the  sense :  the  voice  of 
a  person  is  either  s^  or  mild ;  it  it 
naturally  soft,  it  is  purposely  made 
mild:  a  st^  voice  strikes  agreeably 
upon  the  ear;  a  mild  voice,  whea 
assumed  by  those  who  have  authority, 
dispels  all  fears  in  the  minds  of  in- 
feriors. A  person  moves  either  s^iy 
or  gently,  but  in  the  first  case  he 
moves  with  but  little  noise,  in  tlie 
second  he  moves  with  a  slow  pace.  It 
is  necessary  to  go  sqfth  in  tne  diaro- 
her  of  the  sick,  that  they  may  not  bo 
disturbed;  it  is  necessary  for  a  side 
person  to  move  gently,  when  he  first 
attempts  to  go  abroad  after  his  con- 
finement. 

To  tread  softly  is  an  art  which  it 
acquired  from  the  dancing-master;  to 
go  gently  is  a  voluntary  act :  we  may 
go  a  gentle  or  a  quick  pace  at  plea- 
sure. Words  are  either  soft,  miii,  or 
gentle :  a  soft  word  falls  lightly  upon 
the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed ; 
it  does  not  excite  any  angry  senti- 
ment; the  proverb  says,  '<  A  stfi  an- 
swer tumeth  awav  wrath."  A  reproof 
is  mild  when  it  falls  easily  from  the  lipt 
of  one  who  has  power  to  oppress  and 
wound  the  feelinjp;  a  censure,  an  ad- 
monition, or  a  hint,  is  gentle,  which 
bears  indirectly  on  the  offender,  and 
does  not  expose  the  whole  of  bis  in- 
firmity to  view :  a  kind  father  alwayt 
tries  the  efficacy  of  mild  reprooft ;  a 
prudent  fnend  will  always  try  to 
correct  our  errors  by  gentle  remon* 
stranoes. 

In  like  manner  we  say  that  punish- 
ments are  mild  which  inflict  but  a 
small  portion  of  pain;  they  are  op- 
posed to  those  which  are   severe: 
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OMMM  of  oorrectkm  are  gtnikf  which 
m  oppoffd  to  those  that  ere  violent. 
It  requires  discretion  to  know  how  to 
inflict  punishment  with  the  due  pro- 
portion of  mildtuu  mud  seventy;  it 
will  he  fruitless  to  adopt  geniU  means 
of  correction,  when  there  is  not  a 
power  of  resorting  to  those  which  are 
Tioleut  in  ease  of  necessity.  Persons, 
m  their  laaonersy  are  termed  «)/^, 
miU,  and  gemiUf  hut  still  with  similar 
distinctions:  a  $oft  address,  a  so/t 
air,  and  the  like,  are  hecoming  or 
Bot,  according  to  the  sea:  in  that 
vhich  is  denominated  t^  to/iersexy 
these  qualities  of  so^aeit  are  charac- 
teristic excellencies  *;  but  even  in  this 
sex  they  ma^r  degenerate,  hj  their  . 
nxcess,  into  insipidity :  and  in  the 
■yde  sex  they  are  compatihle  only  in 
•  small  degree  with  manly  firmness  of 
carriage.  Mild  manners  are  pecu- 
liarly beooiBing  in  superiors,  whereby 
they  win  the  love  and  esteem  of  those 
who  are  in  inferior  stations ;  gemiU 
■Mmners  are  hccomis^  in  all  persons 
«ho  take  a  part  in  soaal  life :  ^tMU* 
•etf  is,  in  tact,  that  due  medmm  of 
jq^ncsf  which  is  alike  suitahLe  to  both 
itxes,  and  which  it  is  the  object  of 
polite  education  to  produce. 

In  the  sense  of  being  acted  on 
easily,  the  disposition  is  said  to  be 
not  only  tqfi,  mild,  and  gentle,  but 
also  tmuk :  wftMCU  of  disposition  and 
diaracter  is  an  infirmity  both  in  the 
male  and  feawle,  but  particularly  in 
the  former;  it  »  altogether  incom- 
patible with  that  steadiness  and  unfr- 
fon^ty  of  conduct  which  is  requisite 
for  every  man  who  has  an  independent 
part  to  act  in  life.  A  man  of  a  9(fi 
disposition  often  yields  to  the  entree- 
laes  of  others,  and  does  that  which 
hb  judgement  condemns ;  mildiuss  of 
disposition  unfits  a  roan  altogether  for 
command,  and  is  to  be  clearly  distin- 
guished from  that  mildneU  of  conduct 
which  is  founded  on  principle;  gea- 
Uenetif  as  a  part  of  the  character,  is 
not  so  much  to  be  recommended  as 
gtrUUntn  from  habit;  human  life 
contains  so  much  in  itself  that  is 
sough,  that  the  geniU  disposition  ia 
unable  to  make  that  resistance  which 
is  requisite  for  the  purposes  of  self- 
defence  :  miekneu  is  a  Christian  virtue 
Sorcihl^  Taoomoiended  to  our  practice 


hkiici!  Ssnov ;  i^  ooonsunot  oaly 
ia  an  onrcaieting,  but  a  forgiviiy  tem- 
per, a  temper  that  is  onffled  by 
u^oriee  and  provocatioaa:  it  is,  how- 
ever, an  infirmity,  if  it  qwiap  from 
a  want  of  spirit,  or  an  unceasdeai 
■eta  of  what  is  due  to  oonelfes: 
SMcAaess,  therefore,  as  a  aataral  ten- 

Cr,  sinks  into  meannesa  and  servihtf; 
t  wKeo,  as  an  aeqeiied  temper, 
heih  upon  principle,  aaid  aoakled  mto 
a  habit  of  the  mind,  it  is  ^  paad 
distinctive  characteristoc  ef  the  reli- 
gpen  we  profess. 

Geal/e  and  wteek  aie  likeeiss  ap- 
plied to  animals ;  the  fotmef  to  de- 
signate that  easy  flow  ef  spirits  wlucb 
m  them  for  beinf  guided  in  tbar 
movements^  and  the  latter  u>  aaik 
that  passive  temper,  that  sabaaH  ts 
ever?  kind  of  tieetmenc,  boecfer 
harsh,  without  an  indicatkxi  erea  of 
displeasure.  A  horse  is  gadk,  n 
opposed  to  the  one  that  is  spirited; 
the  former  ia  devoid  of  that  impetw 
in  himself  to  move,  which  readen  tbt 
other  uneovemable:  the  Iamb  is  a 
pattern  of  metfik«ess,  and  yields  to  the 
Knife  of  the  butcher  without  a  stmggls 
or  a  groan. 
Pray  jen  tiead  n/U^  Oit  tto  VOaAtmkmif 


SunrcMf. 


Hew  a  foot  flkU . 


the  toaclMi  of  iweet 


A#  whtm  the  wvode  ky  foitlf^wMi  anttlRY. 


What  «^«ieM  In  Its  metancholj  fta, 
Wbftt  <«■»  '"■     1  i  ■      — — • 


TO  sotL,  V,  To  Stain* 
TO  SOJOURN,  V.  To  abiii. 

TO  SOLACBj    V.  To  COHSok. 
SOLDISE-LIKB,   IA.  MoftiiL 

SOLB,  V.  Solitary. 
soLBMN,  V.  Grave. 
TO  SOLICIT^  V.  To  beg. 

SOLICITATION,    IMPORTfjmi. 

SOUCITAllON  is  eeeeial;  Dt 
POKTUNllT  is  particular:  iti»* 
portunate  or  treishlesoeae  soAtfiNfai- 
MicUatim  is  itoetf  indeed  thst  ehik 


SOLITARY. 


SOLITARY. 
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preB  trouble  to  a  certain  extenty  but 
It  is  not  always  unreasonable:  there 
nay  be  cases  m  which  we  may  yield 
to  the  ioiieUatums  of  friends,  to  do 
that  which  we  have  no  objection  to  be 
obliged  to  do :  but  imporiunitif  is  that 
MoiicUation  which  never  ceases  to  ap- 
ply for  that  which  it  is  not  agreeable 
to  give.  We  may  sometimes  be  ur- 
gent in  oor  iolieitations  of  a  friend  to 
accept  some  proffered  honor;  the  M^• 
iieitatian  however,  in  this  case,  al- 
though it  may  even  be  troublesome^ 
yet  it  is  sweetened  by  the  motive  of 
the  action :  the  importunity  of  beggars 
10  often  a  politic  means  of  eitorting 
money  from  the  passenger. 

AKfioufl^h  the  derfl  cannot  compel  a  mto  to 
•In,  jet  he  can  fblloir  a  maa  with  tonthraal 
99HtUati«fa,  Soim. 

The  toranent  of  expectatioa  b  not  earily  to  he 
borne,  when  the  heart  has  no  riral  eagafemeBts 
to  withdraw  it  from  the  importuniiiu  of  desire. 

JOHIISOII. 

SOLICITUDE,  V.  Care. 
SOLID,  V.  Firm, 
8OLID9  V.  Hard, 
SOLID,  V.  SiibstantiaL 
SOLITARY,  V.  Alone. 

SOLITARY,  SOLE,  ONLY,  SINGLE. 

SOLITARY  and  SOLE  are  both 
derived  from  iolu$  alone  or  whole. 

ONLYy  that  is  onely,  signifies  the 
quality  of  unity. 

SINGLE  is  an  abbreviation  of  sin- 
gular {y.  Simple). 

^U  these  terms  are  more  or  less 
opposed  to  several  or  many.  Solitary 
and  soU  signify  one  left  1^  itself;  the 
I  former  mostly  in  application  to  parti- 
cular  sensible  objects,  the  latter  m  re- 
gard mostly  to  moral  objects  :  a  «o/f- 
iary  shrub  expresses  not  only  one 
shrub,  but  one  that  has  been  left  to 
itself:  the  so^  cause  or  reason  signi- 
fies that  reason  or  cause  which  stands 
unsupported  by  any  thing  else.  Only 
does  not  include  the  idea  of  desertion 
or  deprivation,  but  it  comprehends 
that  of  want  or  deficiency:  he  who 
htti  0nly  one  shilling  in  his  pocket 
dMans  to  iA>ply,  that  he  wants  mote 
or  oiight  to  have  more.  Single  signi- 
fies simply  one  or  mofe  detacne4  horn 
others,  without  ootti^e^n^  any  other 
collateral  idea:   a   Single   sheet  of 


paper  may  be  sometimes  more  convex 
nient  than  a  double  one;  a  single 
shilling  may  be  all  that  is  necessary 
for  the  present  purpose :  there  may  be 
single  ones,  as  well  as  a  single  one ; 
but  the  other  temOts  exclude  the  ideaf 
of  there  being  any  thing  else.  A  so* 
litafy  act  of  generosity  is  not  suffi* 
cient  to  characlerize  a  man  as  gener- 
ous: with  most  criminals  the  sole 
ground  of  their  defence  rests  upon 
their  not  having  learnt  to  know  and 
do  better :  harsh  language  and  severe 
looks  are  not  the  onh  means  of  cor- 
recting the  faults  of'^ others:  single 
instances  of  extraordinary  talents  now 
and  then  present  themselves  in  the 
course  of  an  age. 

In  the  adverbial  form,  solely,  only, 
and  singly  are  employed  with  a  simi- 
lar distinction.  The  disasters  i^hicfa 
attend  an  unsnccessfiil  military  eAter- 
prize  is  seldom  to  be  attributed  solely 
to  the  incapacity  of  the  general :  there 
are  many  circumstances  botli  in  th« 
natural  and  moral  worM  whi<%  ar6  to 
be  accounted  for  only  by  admitting  H 
providence  as  presented  to  us  in  Divue 
revelation :  there  are  miny  things 
which  men  could  not  effect  singy 
that  might  be  effected  by  them  con- 
jointly. 

The  cattle  In  the  fields  and  meadows  green. 
Those  rare  and  tof/tory,  these  In  Socks.  MiLfoa; 

All  tUngt  are  hot  in*  Ipid  to  »  man  In  eoni- 
parison  of  that  one,  which  h  the  tele  ■rioloii  of 
his  fancjr.  Soonu 

Thy  ftar 
WIU  safe  na  trial,  what  the  leaM  can  do, 
8ingU  afaltost  the  wicked.  MiMOir. 

SOLITARY,   mSSERT,   DESOlATB. 

SOLITARY,  V.  Alone, 

D£S£RT  is  the  same  as  deserted. 

DESOLATE,  in  Latin  desolatui, 
signifies  made  solitary. 

All  these  epitliets  are  atpplied  to 
places,  but  with  different  modifica- 
tions of  the  common  idea  of  solitude 
which  belongs  to  them.  The  solitary 
simply  denotes  the  absence  of  all 
beings  of  the  same  kind  :  thus  a  place 
is  solitary  to  a  man,  where  there  is 
no  human  being  but  himself;  and  it  is 
solitary  to  a  bnite,  when  there  are  no 
brutes  with  which  it  can  hold  society. 
Deeert  conveys  the  idea  of  a  place 
made  solitary  by  being  shunned, 
from  its  imfiuMto  sA  a  pwce  of  xtsi* 

Sb9 
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SOON. 


SOftRY. 


deooe ;  all  de$erts  are  places  of  sach 
wildnest  as  seem  to  frighten  away 
almost  all  inhabitants.  Desolate  con- 
veys the  idea  of  a  place  made  solitary , 
or  bare  of  inhabitants,  and  all  traces 
of  habitation,  by  violent  means;  every 
country  may  become  desolate  wbicn 
18  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  a  ravag- 
ing army. 

The  flnt  ttee  we  bcliold  the  hero  (Uljuev), 
«e  flad  him  diaooofolattly  •tttlnf  on  the  toUtary 
dMi»,  il^iBC  to  retora  to  IChaou       Whakton. 

A  peopled  city  made  a  de$ert  plaee.      Dbtdbv. 

finppoiting  and  supported,  polfehM  frltndi 
And  dear  reUtloot  mlasle  iato  bli«; 
Bat  thia  the  racfcd  aavafe  neter  Mt, 
In  crowda. 


TO   SOLVBi    RBSOLVB. 

SOLVE  and  RESOLVE  both  come 
from  the  Latin  tolvo,  in  Greek  xuar,  in 
Hebrew  sal  to  loosen. 

Between  solve  and  resolve  there  is 
no  considerable  difference  either  in 
•ense  or  application:  the  former  seems 
merely  to  speak  of  unfolding  in  a  ge- 
oeral  manner  that  which  is  wrapped 
up  in  obscnrity :  to  resohe  is  rather 
to  unfold  it  by  the  particular  method 
of  carrying  one  back  to  first  princi- 
ples ;  we  solve  a  problem,  and  resolve 
^difficalqr- 

SomethlDf  yet  of  donht  remaim, 

Which  only  tliy  9»kUi9n  can  raolce,    Miltom. 

SOMS,   ANY. 

SOME|  probably  contracted  from 
10  a  one  or  such  a  one,  is  altogether 
restrictive  in  its  sense :  ANY,  from  a 
one,  is  altogether  universal  and  indefi- 
nite. Some  applies  to  one  particular 
part  in  distinction  from  the  rest :  any 
to  every  individual  part  without  dis- 
tinction. Some  &ink  this,  and  others 
that :  any  person  might  believe  if  he 
would ;  any  one  can  conquer  his  pas- 
sions who  calls  in  the  aid  of  religion. 
Li  consequence  of  this  distinction  in 
sense,  some  can  only  be  used  in  par- 
ticular affirmative  propositions;  but 
anVf  which  is  equivalent  to  all,  may  be 
either  in  negative,  interrogative,  or 
hypothetical  propositions :  some  sav  so ; 
does  any  one  believe  it  ?  He  will  not 
give  to  any, 

SOON,   BARLYj   BBTIMBS. 

All  these  words  are  expressive  of 
time;  but  SOON  respects  some  future 
period  in  general ;   EARLY,   or  ere. 


timoi  befisre  a  G^cn  Ume,   respect 
some   particalar  period   at  no  gna( 
distance.    A  peraon  may  corns  soom 
or  earfy  ;  in  tne  former  case  he  aay 
not  be  long  in  coming  from  the  tiaa 
that  the  words  are  spoken;  in  tfat 
latter  case  he  comes  befiMv  the  tune 
appomted.    He  who   rises  soom  does 
nothing  extraordinary ;   but  he  whs 
rises  early   or    betimes  exceeds  the 
usual  hour  considerably.  &im  is  said 
mostly  of  pttrticolar  acts,  and  b  slwajs 
dated  from    the  time  of  the  penon 
speaking,  if  not  othervrise  expressed ; 
come  soofi  aignifies  after  the  preaent 
moment:  tarly  and   betimes^  if  not 
otherwise  expressed,  have  alwajs  re- 
spect to  some  specific  time  appobted; 
come    early  will    signify  a  vist,  s 
meeting,  and  the  like;  do  it  httima 
will  signify  before   it   is  wanted:  ia 
this  manner  both  are  employed  ibrdit 
actions  of  youth.   *  An  early  atteotioa 
to  religious  duties  will  render  dieo 
habitual  and  pleasing;  wemastbcfio 
betimes  to  bring  the  stubborn  will  iots 
subjection. 

Bat  M«M,  too  MOW  /  the  low  tifM  Mi  19a: 
Again  riM  fidl»—affaia  abo 

Pope,  not  beias 
tSBght  to  rasd  bj  aa 

Happy  ft   fbe  man  who  htUi 
nUabfitrholyaolttade. 

TO  SOOTH,  V.  To  allay. 
SORDID,  v.  Mearu 
SORROW,  V.  jifflkl^an. 

SORRT,    GRIEVED,  HURT. 

SORRY  and  GtUEVED  are  cp- 
thets  somewhat  differing  finom  tber 
primidves  sorrow  and  grief  (r.  J^ 
tion)y  inasmuch  as  they  are  a, 
to  ordinary  subjects.  We  speik  <A 
being  sorry  for  any  thing, 
trivial,  which  ooncems  oonelvcs; 
but  we  are  commonly  grieved  fcr 
that  which  concerns  others.  I  an 
sorry  that  I  was  not  at  home  irin 
a  person  called  upon  me;  I  m 
grieved  tlmt  it  is  not  in  my  power  to 
serve  a  fnend  who  stands  m  need. 
Both  these  terms  respect  only  tkit 
which  we  do  ourselves :  HURT  (f. 
To  displease jBOid  To  injure)  respecK 
that  nvhich  is  done  to  os,  denotini 
painful  feeling  from  hurt  or  wounded 
feelings;  vire  are  Attrt  at  being  trcMdi 
with  disrespect. 


t  emr^  to  ickoei. 
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Tke  tn,  ApproaddofT  n«zt,  eonfienVI 
Tkil  la  Mt  heart  be  lov*d  a  jeil; 
One  ftwU  he  hAtb,  It  iorrg  fort. 
Hie  ean  are  half  a  foot  too  tbort. 

Tha  minlc  ape  begaa  to  chatter, 
Hov  eril  toogae*  hie  aame  beapatter; 
He  uw,  and  he  was  grieti*d  to  serfl. 
Hit  leal  was  soaietiaies  tadlscicet. 


SWXR. 


SWIVT* 


No   maa  is  hurtt  9k   least  few  are  so,  bj 
heulBf  Us  oeffbboarciCeeaied  a  wortbjr  nan. 

Blaou 

SORT,  V.  Kind. 

SOVEREIGN,  V.  PniKX, 

SOUL,    MIND. 

These  terms,  or  the  equivalents  to 
diem,  have  been  employed  by  all 
civilized  nations  to  desi^ate  that 
|Mirt  of  human  nature  which  is  dis- 
tinct from  matter.  The  SOUL,  how- 
ever, from  the  German  setUf  &c.  and 
the  Greek  ^a<v  to  live,  like  the  anima 
of  the  Latin,  which  comes  from  the 
Greek  «yi/tx'.,-  wind  or  breath,  is  repre- 
sented to  our  minds  by  the  subtlest 
or  most  ethereal  of  sensible  objects, 
namely,  breath  or  spirit,  and  denotes 
properly  the  quickening  or  vital  prin- 
ciple. MIND,  on  the  contrary,  irom 
the  Greek  /uB>frc,  which  signifies 
strength,  is  that  sort  of  power  which 
is  closely  allied  to,  and  in  a  great 
measure  dependant  upon,  corporeal 
organization :  the  former  is,  there- 
fore, the  immortal,  and  the  latter  the 
mortal,  part  of  us ;  the  fonner  con- 
nects us  with  angels,  the  latter  with 
brutes :  in  the  former  we  distinguish 
consciousness  and  will,  which  is  pos« 
ftessed  by  no  other  created  beins  that 
we  know  of;  in  the  latter  we  distin* 
guish  nothing  but  the  power  of  re- 
ceiving impressions  from  external  ob- 
jects, which  we  call  ideas,  and  which 
we  have  in  common  with  the  brutes. 
There  are  minute  philosophers,  who, 
from  their  extreme  anxiety  after  truth, 
deny  that  we  possess  any  thin^  more 
than  what  this  poor  composition  of 
flesh  and  blood  can  eive  us ;  and  yet, 
methinks)  sound  philosophy  would 
teach  us  that  we  ought  to  prove  the 
troth  of  one  position,  before  we  assert 
the  falsehood  of  its  opposite  \  and  con- 
sequently that  if  we  deny  that  we  have 
any  thing  but  what  is  material  in  iis^ 
we  ought  first  to  prove  that  the  material 
at  sufficient  to  produce  the  reasoning 
fiiculty  of  man*    Now  it  is  upon  this 


very  impossibility  of  finding  any  thing 
in  matter  as  an  adequate  cause  for 
the  production  of  the  toul,  that  it  is 
conceived  to  be  an  entirely  distinct 
principle.  If  we  bad  only  the  mind, 
that  is,  an  aggregate  of  ideas  or  sen- 
sible images,  such  as  is  possessed  by 
the  brutes,  it  would  be  no  difficulty  to 
conceive  of  this  as  purely  material, 
since  the  act  of  receiving  images  is 
but  a  passive  act,  suited  to  the  inac- 
tive property  of  matter :  but  when  the 
soul  turns  in  upon  itself,  and  creates 
for  itself  by  abstraction,  combination, 
and  deduction,  a  world  of  new  objects, 
it  proves  itself  to  be  the  most  active  of 
all  principles  in  the  universe ;  it  then 
positively  acts  upon  matter  instead  of 
being  acted  upon  b^  it.  But  not  to 
lose  sight  of  the  distinction  drawn  be- 
tween the  words  soul  and  mind^  1  sim- 
ply wish  to  show  that  the  vulgar  and 
the  philosophical  use  of  these  terms 
,altogether  accord,  and  are  both  founded 
on  the  true  nature  of  things  ;  namely^ 
thai  the  word  soul  is  tiuien  for  the 
active  and  living  principle,  and  mind 
is  considered  as  the  storehouse  or  re- 
ceiver :  so  likewise  when  w,e  say  that 
a  person  is  the  soul  of  the  society  in 
which  he  acts;  or  that  we  treasure 
any  thing  in  the  mind^  it  makes  an 
impression  on  the  mindf, 

Man*»  mul  la  a  perpetual  motloa  Sovt, 
And  to  no  oatward  cause  that  notioa  owes. 

Dwquib 
In  hashfal  cojness,  or  in  naiden  pride. 
The  soft  retara  tiBoceaPd,  save  when  it  stole 
In  sid^loac  glanees  from  her  downcaM  ejei^ 
Or  from  her  twelllncfettj  in  stifled  sfshs. 

TaoHsov. 
K!*en  from  the  \oAyH  paritji,  the  mind 
Receives  asecretqrmpatbetJe  aid.       Thoiuobu 

SOUND,   SANE,   HEALTHY. 

SOUND  and  SANE,  in  Latin 
tanuf,  comes  prdbably  from  sanguu 
the  blood,  because  in  that  lies  the  seat 
of  health  or  sickness. 

HEALTHY,  v.  HeaUhy. 

Sound  is  extended  in  its  application 
to  all  things  that  are  in  the  state  in 
which  cbey  ought  to  be,  so  as  to  pr^ 
serve  their  vitality  ;  thus,  animals  and 
vegetables  are  said  to  be  sound  when 
in  the  fonner  there  is  nothing  amiss  in 
their  breath,  and  in  the  latter  in  their 
root.  By  a  figurative  applicati  on 
wood  and  other  Uiings  may  be  sai^  to 
be  sound  when  thej  are  entirely  free 
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SPACE. 


SPEAK. 


from  any  symptom  of  decay :  iane  U 
applicable  to  human  beings,  in  the 
same  Bense,  but  with  refiirence  to  the 
mind  ;  a  sane  person  is  opposed  to  one 
Uiat  is  insane :  heaUhy  expresses  more 
than  either  sound  or  sane;  we  are 
kealikjf  in  every  part,  but  we  are 
mmnd  in  that  which  is  essential  for 
life;  he  who  is  sound  mav  live,  but 
be  who  is  healthtf  enjoys  iiie. 

Baft  Capj*»  Md  the  rot  of  wunder  mind. 
The  UM  praMMit  lo  Um  fliBM  dekigDM. 

DaruB* 

Soft  ft1i«  coane  of  taccenion  (to  the  crown)  it 
tte4e«<fAy  MMt  of  tbe  British  constitatloo. 

BOUE* 

SOHNDy    TONE. 

SOUND,  in  Latm  sonui^  and 
TONE,  in  Latin  tonuSy  may  probably 
both  come  from  the  Greek  ti^oc  and 
Tiiv*  to  stretch  or  exert,  signifying  sim- 
ply an  exertion  of  the  voice;  but  I 
ahould  rather  derive  sound  from  the 
HEBREW  sham, 

'The  sound  is  that  which  issues  from 
any  body,  so  as  to  become  audible; 
the  tone  is  a  species  of  sound  which  is 
produced  from  particular  bodies :  the 
iound  may  be  accidental ;  we  may 
bear  the  sounds  of  waters  or  leaves,  of 
animals  or  men  :  tones  are  those  par- 
ticular sounds  which  are  made  either 
to  express  a  particular  feeling,  or  to 
produce  harmony;  a  sheep  will  cry 
for  its  lost  young  in  a  tone  of  distress; 
an  organ  is  so  formed  as  to  send  forth 
the  roost  solemn  tones, 

Tho  *»uni»  of  the  rolce,  according  to  the  va. 
rioot  toucUcs  which  raiw  then,  fona  themMlrei 
iB(o  an  aqpte  or  srave,  quick  or  slow,  load  or 
■oft,  tnne.  .  Uoeoxs. 

SOURCE,  V,  Origin. 
SOURCE,  V,  Spring. 

SPACE,    ROOM. 

fiPAGE,  in  Latin  spaJtmm^  Greek 
r«*w»,  .^1.  o^«^w  a  race  ground. 

ROOM,  in  Saxon  nim.  Ice.  Hebrew 
ramah  a  wide  place. 

These  are  both  abstract  terms,  ex- 
pressive of  that  portion  of  the  uni- 
Terse  which  is  supposed  not  to  be 
occupied  by  any  solid  body  :  »pace  is 
a  general  term,  which  includes  within 
itself  that  which  infinitely  surpasses. 
oar  comprehension ;  room  is  a  limited 
term,  wmcVv  comprehends  those  por- 
tlOitt  of  sp«cc  ^\iM^  as^  vi^ofiKioi^ 


formed:  tpoee  is  ^tber  eattBded  tr 
bounded ;  room  is  always  a  boimM 
space  :  the  space  between  two  otjects 
IS  either  natural,  incidental,  or  de- 
signedly formed;  tbe  room  is  tint 
which  IS  t|)e  fruit  of  deugn,  to  soit  de 
convenience  of  persona :  tbcre  is  asoC* 
ficient  tpace  between  tbe  heavenly  fat^ 
dies  to  athmt  of  their  moving  without 
confusion ;  tbe  value  of  a  hoiis«  es- 
sentially depends  upon  the  quacrity 
of  room  which  it  a£tords :  in  a  row  of 
trees  there  most  always  be  vtcsnt 
ipaces  between  eacb  tree ;  in  a  coach 
there  will  be  only  room  for  agiTen 
namber  of  persons. 

Space  is  only  taken  in  tbe  natoral 
sense;  room  is  also  employed  is  tbs 
moral  application :  in  every  penoo 
there  is  ample  room  for  amendmsot  or 
improvement. 

The  BMB  of  wealth  aad  yildi 
Takes  ap  a  «}MOc  that  naaj  poor  sapplM. 


For  the  whole  world,  wHlMrat  a  ntire 
Is  Bothfaif  bat  a  prboa  of  a  laiyBr 


SPACIOUS,  V.  Ample. 
TO  SPARE,  V.  To  afford. 
TO  SPARE,  V,  To  save. 
SPARING,  V.  Oeconomical. 
SPARK,  V.  Gallant. 

TO  SPARKJLB,  V.  To  skhu. 

TO  SPEAR,  SAT,  ISLL. 

SP£AK,  in  Saxon  iperea,  is  pro- 
bably changed  finom  tbe  German  jpre- 
cken,  and  connected  with  hrechen  to 
break,  the  Latin  precor  to  pray,  aad 
the  Hebrew  barek  to  bless. 

SAY,  in  Saxon  seegan^  Gcnuan 
fogen,  Latin  seeo  or  se^or^  chsnged 
into  dieOf  and  Hebrew  shoch  to  speci 
or  say, 

TELL,  in  Saxon  taellan,  low  Ger- 
man tellanf  &c.  is  probably  an  ooo- 
matopoeia  in  langnage. 

To  speak  may  simply  conttst  is 
uttering  an  articulate  soimd;  bat  to 
toy  is  to  communicate  some  ideab? 
means  of  words :  a  cbild  begins  to 
speak  the  moment  it  opens  its  lips  to 
utter  any  acknowledged  soimd;  botit 
will  be  some  time  before  it  can  asy 
any  thing:  a  person  is  aaid  to  i^ 
high  or  low,  distinctlT  or  indistiikdj; 
XiQk'^Yi^that  wbicb  is  uve  or  hiih 


SPEAK« 


SPECIAL* 


:  wrong :  a  dumb  man  cannot 
a  fooi  cannot  My  any  thing 
worth  hearing :  we  ipcak  Ian- 
,  we  $peak  sense  or  nonsense, 
ik  intelligibly  or  unintelligibly  ; 
my  what  we  think  at  the  time, 
xtended  sense,  tpetik  may  reier 
;h  to  sense  as  to  sound;  but 
applies  only  to  general  cases, 
'  to  particular  and  passing  cir- 
nces  of  life :  it  is  a  great  abuse 
;i(t  of  speech  not  to  9peak  the 
it  is  very  culpable  in  a  person 
hat  he  will  do  a  thing  and  not 

• 

ay  and  ttll  are  both  the  ordi- 
tions  of  men  in  their  daily  in- 
)e  ;  but  toy  is  very  partial,  it 
mpreheiid  single  unconnected 
es,  or  even  single  words :  we 
y  vcs  or  no ;  but  we  tell  that 
9  coiinected,  and  which  forms 
*  less  of  a  narrative  To  tay 
mmunicate  that  which  passes 
)wn  minds,  to  express  our  ideas 
ilings  as  they  rise;  to  tell  is 
imunicate  events  or  circuin- 
respecting  ourselves  or  others : 
t  grK)d  to  let  children  say  fboU 
^s  for  the  sake  of  talking ;  it  is 
rse  for  them  to  be  encouraged 
t^  every  thing  they  hear :  when 
ne  is  allowed  to  tay  what  he 
d  what  he  thinks,  there  will 
)Iy  be  more  speaken  than  hear- 
ose  who  accustom  themselves 
ong  stories  impose  a  tax  upon 
which  is  not  repaid  by  the  plea- 
their  company. 

s  reputations  depend  upon 
hers  say  of  them ;  reports  are 
by  means  of  one  man  telling 

• 

it  qatfvtiooMh  much  shall  team  moeli, 
Mit  much,  for  he  fball  pife  oeeuton  to 
Mn  be  a«keth  to   pleast  thtaarivoi  ia 

Bams. 

16  (for  ran*,  if  any,  tboa  caoil  teit), 
toe  U,  who  yractiM  U  to  welL 

JSNTMib 

BAK,    TALK,  CONVERSB| 
DISCOURSE. 

\K,  V.  To  sp^ak, 

K  is  but  a  variation  of  tell  (v, 

k). 

[VERSE,  V.  Canter uUion. 

:OUKS£|  in  Latin  ditcwrnu^ 


exprdsaes  properly  an  examining  or 
deliberating  upon. 

The  idea  of  commonicating  with, 
or  communicating  to,  another,  by 
means  of  signs,  is  common  in  this 
signification  of  all  these  terms:  to 
iptak  is  an  indehnite  term,  specifying 
no  circomstance  of  the  action;  w« 
may  ^peok  only  one  word  or  many ; 
but  we  talk  for  a  continuance:  wa 
Mjpeak  from  various  motives ;  we  ttdk 
(at  pleasure ;  we  convene  for  improf  •- 
ment,  or  intellectual  gratification :  war 
speak  with  or  to  a  person;  we  ioAb 
oomroonly  to  others ;  we  conmnt  with 
others.  Speaking  a  language  is  amtm 
distinct  from  writing ;  public  speaking 
has  at  all  times  been  cultivated  with 
great  care,  but  particularly  onder 
popular  governments:  ialking\%mostiy 
the  pastime  of  the  idle  and  the  empty; 
those  who  think  least  talk  nHost :  com^ 
versatiam  is  the  rational  employment 
of  social  beings,  who  seek  by  an  in- 
terchange of  sentiment  to  purify  the 
affections,  and  improve  the  under- 
standing. 

Canvenation  is  the  act  of  many  to- 
gether; talk  and  discourse  may  be 
the  act  of  one  addressing  himself  to 
others:  the  conversation  loses  its 
value  when  it  ceases  to  be  general; 
the  talk  has  seldom  any  value  but 
what  the  talker  attaches  to  it;  the 
discourse  derives  its  value  from  the» 
nature  of  the  subject,  as  well  as  the 
character  of  the  speaker :  converm^ 
tion  is  adapted  for  mixed  companies  ; 
children,  talk  to  their  parents,  or  to 
their  companions ;  parents  and  teach- 
ers discourse  with  young  people  on 
moral  duties. 

Faltdiood  is  a  tpeaktng  afaiait  oar  tboo^ta. 

SoirrH. 

Talkert  are  eoBanaaljr  vaia,  tmi  eivtlaloai 
whhal :  ftir  he  that  UUteth  what  he  knovKb, 
wUI  alio  UUk  what  l»  knovcth  not.         OaeoM. 

Go,tbererot«.  half  tMi  day,aa  frtaad  with fHrad« 
Conrerte  with  Adaai.  Miltoii* 

Let  thj  dttrourm  be  web,  fhat  tbo«  majraC  give 
Profit  to  otbm,  or  fhwi  thaia  iveaHa. 

DBNaub 

TO  SPEAK,  V.  To  utter. 

SPBCIAL^  SPECIFIC,  PARTIC0« 

LAR. 

SPECIAL,  in  Latin  tpedalisg  sic- 
nifies  belooipng  to  the  spedetj  PAS^ 
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SPECIAX* 


SPEND. 


TICULARy  beloneing  to  a  particle  or 
small  part ;  SPECinC,  in  Latin  tpe^ 
^ficus,  from  species  a  spedesi  and 
Jaeeo  to  make,  signifies  makins  a  spo- 
cies.  The  special  is  that  which  comes 
vnder  the  general ;  the  particular  is 
that  which  comes  under  the  ipecial : 
lience  we  speak  of  a  ipecio/  role;  but 
a  particular  case.  The  particular 
and  specific  are  both  applied  to  the 
properties  of  individuals;  but  parti-' 
eular  is  said  of  the  contingent  circmn- 
stances  of  things,  speckle  of  their  in- 
herent properties;  every  plant  has 
something  pofticti^  in  itself  diffisrent 
from  ochan,  it  is  either  longer  or 
shorter,  weaker  or  stronger;  Imt  its 
^^cific  propertT  is  that  which  it  has 
in  common  with  its  species :  partictt" 
lar  isy  therefore,  the  term  adapted  to 
loose  discourse ;  specific  is  a  scientific 
term  which  describes  things  minutely. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  por^tcfi- 
iarige  and  specify:  we  particularise 
for  the  sake  of  inrormation ;  we  specify 
for  the  sake  of  instruction :  in  de- 
scribing a  man's  person  and  dress  we 
particularise  if  we  mention  every 
thing  singly  which  can  be  said  upon 
it;  in  delineating  a  plan  it  is  neces- 
sary to  specify  time,  place,  distance, 
materials,  and  every  thing  else  which 
may  be  connected  with  the  carrying  it 
into  execution. 

God  cUtiM  It  u  R  tpeciai  pftrt  of  bbprero^* 
tif«  to  kave  tb»  entire  dispoaal  of  riches.    Socm. 

Ewry  state  has  a  partieuUar  prioefple  of 
bappiaesi^  and  thto  principla  majr  in  each  be  car- 
ried to  a  mlicfaieToiis  ezeess.  Gou»saiTiu 

Tbe  (lapatatioa  of  bdaf  a  fool  is  a  thiop 
whkh  mankind,  of  all  otben,  is  tbe  moat  impa- 
dent  9tt  it  being  a  blot  upoo  tbe  prime  and  «pe* 
c^fie  petfectlon  of  bvmaa  natufe.  Sounb 

SPECIES,  V.  Kind, 
SPECIFIC,  V,  special. 
SPECIMEN,  V.  Copy. 
SPECIOUS,  V.  Colorable,  • 
SPECK,  v»  Blemis/u 

SPECTACLE,  V.  ShoW. 
SPECTATOR,  V.  LookcT  OfU 

m 

SPECTRE,  V,  Vision. 
SPECULATION,  V.  Theory. 
SPEECH,  V.  Address. 
SPEECH,  V.  Language, 


8PSBCHLBSS,  f.  StJeni. 
TO  SPEED,  V.  To  hasten. 

VD  SPEND,  BXHAUST,   DRAOT. 

SPEND,  contracted  from  expn^ii 
Litiii  espendo  to  pay  away,  sigoiis 
togiTe  from  oneself. 

EXHAUST,  from  the  Latin  cr- 
haurio  to  draw  cot,  signifies  to  dnv 
out  all  that  there  is. 

DRAIN,  a  Tariatioo  of  diaw,  s^ 
nifies  to  draw  dry. 

The  idea  of  taking  horn  lis  sab- 
stance  of  any  thing  is  common  lotes 
terms;   bot   to  spend  is  to  depm 
it  in  a  less  degree  than  to  exkauity  mi 
that  in  a  lees  degree  than  to  dreia: 
every  one  who  exerts  himself  in  tlst 
degrae  ifpeatfb  his  strength  ;  if  the  cup- 
tions  are  violent  he  exkautts  himself; 
a  country  which  is  drained  of  mcais 
supposed  to  have  no  more  left.   To 
spend  may  be  applied  to  that  wUdi  ii 
external  or  inherent  in  a  body ;  o- 
haust  to  that  which  is  mherent ;  irak 
to  that  which  ia  external  of  the  bodj 
in  which   it  is  oootaioed:    we  may 
speak  of  ipeiMiiit^  onr  wealth,  our  le- 
sources,  our  time,  and  the  hke ;  bot 
of  exhausting  our  strsngth,  onr  vi^, 
our  voice,  and  tbe  like  ;  of  draiaiag, 
in  the  proper  application,  a  vessel  of 
its  liquid,  or,  in  the  improper  applica- 
tion, draining  a  treasury  of  its  ooa- 
tents:  hence  arises  this  hither  (fi^ 
tinction,  that  to  spend  and  to  etkaust 
may  tend,  more  or  less,  to  the  isjaiy 
of  a  body ;  but  to  drain  may  be  to  its 
advantage.     In   as  much  as  whtt  is 
spent  or  exhauUed  may  be  more  or  las 
essential  to  the  soundness  of  abodjyit 
cannot  be  parted  with  wi  thoutdiniiinsb> 
iog  its  value,  or  even  destroying  its  ei- 
istence;  as  when  a  fortune  is speti'tL  is 
gone,  or  when  a  person's  stieog^is 
exhnuUd  he  is   no   longer   able  to 
move :  on  the   other  hand,  to  drm^ 
though  a  more  complete  evacoatiooy  is 
not  always  injurious,   but  sometimes 
even  useful  to  a  body;  as  when  the 
land  is  drained  of  a  saperabundaoceof 
vrater. 

Tonr  te«n  for  nwh  A  deatb  In  vBla  JOT  jfCMl, 
Wkkh  ■traight  ia  immoitaUt j  ihall  mL 


Maaj  of  oar  ptonMuue  ftr  mm 
are  emkmtited  hj  the  piVKat  dij. 

TeublBf  b  Bot  a  tov  of  wwdi  M 


rfkt^rate- 


SPEND. 


SPREAD. 
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D  OR    BXPBND,  WASTE, 

8IPATE,  SQUANDER. 

D  and  EXPEND  are  varia- 
n  the  Latin  cxpendo;  but 
)lies  simply  toturu  to  some 
or  make  use  of;  to  expend 
ith  it  likewise  the  idea  of  ex« 
;  and  WASTE,  moreover, 
inds  the  idea  of  exhausting 
d  purpose :  we  spend  money 

purchase  any  thing  with  it ; 
td  it  when  we  lay  it  out  in 
mtities,  so  as  essentially  to 

its  quantity :  individuals 
lat  they  have;  government 
ast  sums  in  conducting  the 

a  nation ;  all  persons  tsDOSte 
)erty,  who  have  not  sufficient 
1  to  use  it  well:  we  tpend 

or  our  lives,  in  any  employ- 
e  expend  our  strength  and 
upon  some  arduous  undertake 
wute  our  time  and  talents  in 

PATE,  in  Latin  dutipattu, 
ipOf  that  is,  di$  and  ctpo,  in 
-i4>«  to  scatter,  signifies  to 
liiferent  ways,  that  is,  to 
throwing  away  in  all  direo- 
^UANDER^  which  is  a  vari- 
vander^  siniifies  to  make  to 
3  apart  Both  these  terms, 
,  denote  modes  of  wading; 
brmer  seems  peculiarly  appli- 
that  which  is  watted  in  dfetail 
Terent  objects,  and  by  a  dis- 
of  the  mind;  the  latter  re- 
ither  the  act  of  watting  in 
i,  in  large  quantities,  by  plan- 
iision :  young  men  are  apt  to 
their  property  in  pleasures ; 
1,  generous,  and  thoughtless, 
o  tquander  their  property. 

If  ipent  the  lail  nmaim  of  Ugkt, 
ibdr  bodies  dna  repose  at  alskt. 


iben,  gviltlew  of  fbdr  own  dhetir, 
i*d  bj  foddea  death,  or  «wMfe  hf  slow 
(rees?  JnTin. 

nmn,  aod  mueh  he  ptUed  tbooe 

M*^  smillof  flite  bu  eanPd  vtth  netoi 

lie  their  daji  in  qneet  of  joj. 

AMinBOIM. 

man  J  tenptatSoni  are  all,  bat  cspe* 
jonnf  aod  gaj,  exposed  to  apuuidtr 
B  time  amidst  the  drclea  of  lerlty. 

S&AIB. 

>HERE9  V.  Circle. 
}  syiLhj  V.  To  pour. 


SPIRIT,  V.  jtrdmation* 
SPIRITED,  V,  spirituous. 
SPIRITUAL,  v.  IncorporeaL 
SPIRITUAL,  V,  spirituous. 

SPIRITUOUS,  SPIRITED,  SPIRI- 
TUAL, GHOSTLY. 
SPnUTUOUS  signifies  having 
sptrt^  as  a  physical  property,  after  tbo 
manner  of  tpiritucus  liquors :  SPI- 
RTl^ED  is  applicable  to  the  animal 
spiritt  of  either  men  or  brutes ;  apM^ 
son  or  a  horse  may  be  tpirUed :  SPL- 
KITUAL  and  GHOSTLY  signify  b»- 
londn^  generally  to  the  tpirit  orgAosf, 
in  distmction  from  what  is  corporeaL 
5pirth<a/ applies  either  to  the  beincsor 
the  objects  which  engage  the  attentKm; 
angels  are  tpiritual  agents ;  death,  im- 
mortality, and  all  religious  subjects, 
are  denominated  tpiritual:  ghottly  is 
seldom  used  but  in  a  religious  sense 
for  a  fptrilva/ agent ;  the  devil  is  called 
our  gnoiify  enemy. 

SPITE,  9.  Malice. 
SPLENDOR,  V.  Brightness. 
SPLENDOR,  V,  Magnificence. 
SPLENETIC,  V.  Gloomy. 
TO  SPLIT,  V.  To  break. 
SPOIL,  V.  Booty. 

SPONTANEOUSLY,  V.  WiUingly. 
SPORT,  V.  Amusement. 
TO  SPORT,  V.  To  jest. 
SPORT,  V.  Play. 
SPORTIVE,  V.  Lively. 
SPOT,  V.  Blemish, 
TO  SPOUT,  V.  To  spurt. 
SPRAIN,  t;.  Strain. 

SPREAD,  SCATTER,  DISPERSE. 

SPREAD,  V.  To  tpread. 

SCATTER,  like  thattery  is  a  fire- 
quentatiTe  oithake{v.  To  thake). 

DISPERSE,  V.  To  ditpeL 

Spread  applies  equally  to  divisible 
or  indivisible  bodies;  we  tpread  our 
money  on  the  table,  or  we  may  tpread 
a  doth  on  the  table:  but  tcatter  is 
applicable  to  divisible  bodies  only; 
we  tcatter  com  on  the  ground.  To 
gpread  may  be  an  act  of  design  or 
othenTi«e^  but  mostly  the  fprmor;  M 
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SPREAD. 


SPREAD. 


nvhen  we  ^read  books  or  papers 
before  us :  scatter  is  mostly  an  act 
withuut  design ;  a  child  scatters  the 
papers  on  the  floor.  When  taken, 
however,  as  an  act  of  design,  it  is  done 
without  order;  but  spread  is  an  act 
done  in  order :  thus  hay  is  spread  out 
to  dry,  but  com  is  scattered  over  the 
land.  Things  may  spread  in  one  di- 
rectioD,  or  at  least  witnoot  separaticm ; 
but  they  disperse  in  many  directions, 
80  as  to  destroy  the  continuity  of 
bodies :  a  leaf  spreads  as  it  opens  in 
•11  its  parts,  and  a  tree  also  spreads 
as  its  branches  increase ;  but  a  roulti- 
tode  disperses^  an  anny  ditperses. 
Betweeu  scatter  and  disperse  toere  is 
no  other  diA'ereiice  than  that  one  is 
immethodical  and  involuntary,  the 
other  systematic  and  intentional : 
flowers  are  scattered  along  a  path, 
which  accidentally  tall  from  the  hand; 
a  mob  is  dispersed  by  an  act  of  au- 
thority :  sheep  are  scattered  along  the 
bills ;  religious  tracts  are  dispersed 
among  the  poor:  the  disciples  were 
scattered  as  sheep  without  a  shepherd, 
after  the  delivery  of  our  Saviour  into 
the  hands  of  the  Jews  ;  they  dispersed 
themselves,  after  his  ascension,  over 
every  part  of  the  world. 

All  In  a  row 
AdvaDchiK  broad,  or  wheeliof  rovnd  the  ield, 
TIn9  9pTead  their  breatblBg  harvest  to  the  «ihi« 

Thojuom. 

Each  lead«  now  his  Kotlet'd  force  conjoinc. 


Btraight  to  the  ten(i»  the  troopa  ditperting  bend. 

PorK. 

TO  SPREAD,  EXPAND,   DIFFUSE. 

SPREAD,  in  Saxon  spredatiy  low 
German  spredan,  high  German  «prt- 
tetiy  is  an  intensive  of  breit  broad| 
fignifvinti;  to  stretch  wide. 

EXPAND,  in  Latin  expando^cjank^ 
pouoded  of  ex  and  panda  to  open, 
and  the  Greek  4>ai.»  to  show  or  make 
appear,  signifies  to  open  out  wide. 
DIFFUSE,  «.  Dijgfuse. 
1  o  spread  is  the  general,  the  other 
two  are  particular  terms.    To  spread 
may  be  said  of  Huy  thing  which  oo- 
cupies  more  space  than  it  has  done, 
whether  by  a  direct  separation  of  its 
parts,  or  by  an  accession  to  the  sub- 
stance ;  but  to  expand  is  to  spread  by 
means  of  separating  or  unfoMing  the 
farts ;  a.  m\«X  tpreedt  over  the  Mirth ; 
n  ftowec  expands  \th  >«M«k\  ^  Xx«a 


i^precdb  bj  the  Dowth  of  its  bfaadMs 
the  opeoiog  bud  expands  when  it  fed 
the  genial  warmth  of  the  sue. 

Spread  and  expand  are  osedKke 
wise  in  a  moral  application;  Mm 
is  seldom  used  in  any  other  appuca 
tion:  spreadi%  here,  as  befefe,eqiitO] 
indefiiiite  as  to  the  mode  of  the  actioD: 
every  thins  spread!s,  and  it  spreads  u 
any  way  :  bat  exwmskm  h  thst  gn 
dual  process  by  vvhicfa  an  oiject  open 
or  unfolds  itself  afber  the  Banner  d 
a  flower :  diffusion  is  that  process  d 
Reading  which  consists  hteraUytn 
pouring  out  in  diflRerent  ways. 

Evib  spread,  and  reports  spread  { 
the  mind  expands^  and  prospects  er 
pand  ;  knowledge  diffkses  itself  at 
cheerfulness  is  diffvsed  thnragbouts 
company. 

8ee  where  the  wiadioK  ▼ale  fts  iarhbM  Hqri 
Irrlpioat  jprouik 

Aiflroiii  the  fhce  of  keara  H*  atel»M( 
T^maltaoafl  rove,  th*  letfiiBJiiiah  thy 
SabUaer  eweUs,  and  o*er  tte  world  rj 
ApanraMra.  ^ 

Tb' VMvltoc  iMda^ElWH 
UfdwiVhrMdth,  eeein^  thie^  dchdre  hyMb 
FoilctflU  of  CiMir  eonree. 


TO  SPREAD,    CIRCULATE, 

PROPAGATB,    DISSBMIKATC 

To  SPREAD   (r.   To  spread,  er- 

pand^  is  said  of  any  object  mtteiisl 

or  spiritual ;  the  rest  are  mostly  eoh 

ployed  in  the   moral  application.   To 

spread  is  to  extend  to  an  indefinite 

width;  to  CIRCULATE  is  to  jprwrf 

within  a   circle ;    thus  news  ipfestf 

through  a  country ;  but  a  story  dr^ 

culates  in  a  village,  or  fron  boose  ts 

house,  or  a  report  is  circulated  in  tfce 

neighbourhood.    Spread  and  cimUu 

are  the   acts   of  persons   or  tbinp: 

PROPAGATE  and  DISSEMINAll 

are  the  acts  of  persons  only.   The 

thing  spreads  and   circviateSy  or  its 

yfrfad  and  circulated  bv  some  out; 

it  is  always  propagated    and  diss^ 

msnated  by   some  one.      Prepa^stt, 

from  the  Latin  propago  a  breed,  ssi 

disseminate,  from  semeii  a  seed,  ait 

here  figuratively  employed  as  modn 

of  spreading,  according  to  the  natoni 

Gyrations  of  increasing  the  quaocitj 

of  any  thing  which  is  implied  in  d» 

first  two  terms.  What  is  propagated  is 

supposed  to  generate  new  subjects ;  at 

when  doctrines,  either  good  or  bad, 

%s»  "^iT^f^^a^od  amoi^  the  people  so 


SPRING. 


SPRINO. 
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e  them  converts:  what  is 
'4  is  sapposed  to  he  sown 
parts ;  thus  principles  ore 
a  among  youth. 

etwixt  the  rkh  and  seedy  gtand, 
nT«a*s  bottitjf  vidi  aa  equal  band. 

Waixbiu 

»  beavoi  iui4  eartk  he  did  cfeale, 
who  ibould  of  both  parttcipale  i 
lotloni  tbHrt  moat  imitatr, 
e,  like  oar  blood,  mut  circulate* 

Denbam. 

id  hb  pnpagtaed  mray 
lar  year,  vithoat  tbe  ilarry  way. 

Drysm. 

mi  to  hate  takni  care  to  diMtmU 
lofs  among  tbe  diAsreat  reclooa  of 

AoOlliON. 

JHTLY,  v.  CheerfaL 
;iiTLY,  V,  Lively. 
^RiNGy  V.  To  arise. 

POCNTAIN,    SOURCE. 

UNO  denotes  that  which 
he  word,  therefore,  carries 

the  point  from  which  the 
s.  FOUNTAIN,  in  Latin 
Aindo  to  pour  out,  signifies 
^hich  is  visible  on  the  earth : 
1.CE  (v.  Origin)  is  said  of 
I  is  not  only  visible,  but 
the  earth.  Springs  arc  to 
y  digging  a  suthcieut  depth 
s  of  the  earth :  in  moun- 
untries,  and  also  in  the 
read  oi  fountains  which 
>elves,  and  supply  the  sur- 
j-ts  with  refresbingstreams : 

of  rivers  are  always  to  be 
ome  mountain, 
nns  are  all  used  in  a  figu* 
i :  in  the  Bible  the  gospel 
ed  as  a  spring  of  living 
>  eye  as  n  fountain  of  tears. 
;ral  acceptation  tlie  source 

the  channel  through  which 
:omes  to  pass,  the  primary 
s  happening :  a  war  is  the 
nany  evils  to  a  country  ; 
cnt  step  in  the  outset  of 
utimes  the  source  of  ruin 
person. 

»f  the  citlxeo  if  a  pttcnaiaJ  apring 
be  ilate.  Buksa. 

the  aatbor  of  all  beiof, 
liSht,  thyself  lofWUe.      Milton. 

ble«Unf%  ittdiutry  I  rough  power ! 
ource  of  erery  featie  act. 

TVtMMK 


TO  SPRING,   START,   8TARTLB, 
SHRINK. 

SPRING,  y.  To  spring, 

START  is  in  all  probability  an  in- 
tensive of  stir, 

STARTLE  is   a  frequentative  of 
start. 

SHRINK  is  probably  an  intensive 
of  sink,  signifying  to  sink  into  itself. 

The  idea  of  a  sudden  motion  i$ 
expressed  by  all  these  terms,  but  the 
circumstances  and  mode  differ  in  all ; 
spring  is  indefinite  in  these  respects, 
and  is  therefore  the  most  general  term. 
To  spring  and  start  may  be  either  vo- 
luntarv  or  involuntary  movements, 
but  tfie  former  is  mostly  voluntary, 
and  the  latter  involuntary  ;  a  person 
springs  out  of  bed,  or  one  animal 
springs  upon  another;  a  person  or 
animal  starts  from  a  certain  point 
to  begin  running,  or  starts  with  fright 
from  one  side  to  the  other.  To 
startle  is  always  an  involuntary  ao» 
tion;  a  horse  stt^rts  by  suddenly 
flying  from  the  point  on  which  he 
stands;  bat  if  he  startles  he  seems 
to  fly  back  on  himself  and  stops  his 
course  :  to  spring  and  start  therefore 
always  carry  a  person  further  from  % 
given  point ;  but  startle  and  shrink  are 
movements  within  oneself:  startling 
is  a  sudden  convulsion  of  the  frame 
which  makes  a  person  stand  in  hesi* 
tation  whether  to  proceed  or  not; 
shrinking  is  a  contraction  of  the 
frame  witliin  itself;  any  sudden  and 
unexpected  sound  makes  a  person 
startle;  the  approach  of  any  finghtful 
object  makes  him  shrink  back :  spring 
and  start  are  employed  only  in  the 
proper  sense  of  corporeal  movements; 
startle  and  shrink  are  employed  in 
regard  to  the  movements  of  the  mind 
as  well  as  tbe  body. 

Death  voaadi  to  eme;  we  fall,  wt  ris^  ve 

wigo. 
SprtngtiQinwuUSUn,  tod  fkfteo  la  the  Aiea. 


A  thape  wfChiB  Ao  vmt*i7  gleam  appearM, 

BeQdIiirtolookoiiflWi  IfCoftedbMk, 

It  itarKrfhMk.  Ifiuraa* 

*Tto  llrtaoliig  Cear  and  damb  aoMiement, 
When  to  tbeatartlad  ^e  the  nddao  fflaafit 
Appevs  far  lovth,  craptlfe  throogh  the  eload. 


Thera  la  a  Imrror  im  the  tcene  of  a  ravaged 
coantiy  whick  mikei  aatue  c/kriiUt  baek  at  the 
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SPURIOUS. 


SPURT. 


TO  SPRINKLE,   BEDBW. 

To  SPRINKU  is  «  frequentative 
of  spring,  and  denotes  either  an  act 
of  nature  or  design :  to  BEDEW  is 
to  cover  with  dctCf  which  is  an  opera- 
tion of  nature.  By  sprinkling,  a  li- 
quifi  falls  in  sensible  drops  upon  the 
earth ;  by  bedewing,  it  covers  by  im- 
perceptible drops :  rain  bemrinklet  the 
earth  $  dew  hedewt  it.  bo  likewise, 
figuratively,  tilings  are  tprinkled  with 
fiour;  the  cheeks  are  bedewed  with 
tears. 

TO  SPROUT,   BUD. 

SPROUT,  in  Saxon  tprytan,  low 
German  iprvuyien,  is  doubtless  con- 
nected with  tlie  German  ipritgen  to 
epurt, jmret/fn  to  spread,  and  the  like. 

To  BUD  is  to  put  fortli  buds ;  the 
noun  bud  is  a  venation  from  button, 
which  it  resembles  in  form.  To  qtrout 
is  to  oone  forth  from  the  stem ;  to 
hid,  to  put  forth  in  buds. 

SPRUCE,  V.  FhricaL 

SPURIOUS,   SUPPOSITIOUS, 
COUNTERFEIT. 

SPURIOUS,  in  Latin  spurius,  or 
Greek  0^arp«^c»,  that  is,  one  conceived 
by  a  woman,  because  the  ancients 
called  the  female  spurium  :  hence, 
one  who  is  of  uncertain  ori^n  on  the 
Other's  side  is  termed  spurious. 

SUPPOSITIOUS,  from  suppose, 
ugniiies  to  be  supposed  or  conjectured, 
in  distinction  from  being  positively 
known. 

COUNTERFEIT,  v.  To  imitate. 

AH  these  terms  are  modes  of  the 
false ;  the  two  former  indirectly,  the 
latter  directly:  whatever  is  uncer- 
tain that  miznt  be  certain,  and  what- 
ever is  conjectural  that  might  be 
conclusive,  are  by  implication  false; 
that  which  is  made  in  imitation  of 
another  thing,  so  as  to  pass  for  it  as 
the  true  one,  is  positively  false. 
Hence,  the  distinction  between  these 
terms,  and  the  ground  of  their  appli- 
cations. An  illegitimate  offspring  is 
said  to  be  spurunu  in  the  literal  sense 
of  the  word,  the  father  in  this  case 
being  always  uucertain ;  and  any  off- 
spring which  is  termed  spurious  falls 
necessarily  under  the  imputation  of 
not  beiii^  xl\«o^^rin^of  the  person 


moee  mmie  tKey  bemr.    In  the 
manner  an  edition  of  a  work  is  tcfaed 

Strimu  which  comes  out  undsr  i 
se  naoiey  or  a  name  that  Ma 
fipom  that  in  the  title-page:  hms- 
iHiams  expreases  more  or  less  of  me- 
boody  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
thing.  A  tmpponiiam  pareat  iapbei 
little  less  than  a  directly  filseptraic; 
but  in  speaking  of  the  ormn  of  aaj 
person  in  remote  periods  ofaotiqiiity, 
It  may  be  merely  suppontmu  or  con- 
jectural from  the  want  of  iofenDa* 
Cion.  Count erfeii  respects  radier  the 
works  of  art  which  are  opposed  to 
imitation :  coin  is  couiUetfeA  ufaick 
bears  a  false  stamp,  and  everv  iavea- 
tion  which  comes  oat  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  inventor's  name,  is  likeirbe 
a  counterfeit  if  not  made  by  bioiself 
or  by  his  consent. 

BHof  to  take  1«MS  or  Bh«u^  t  IkteillK 
vary  iHudwoM  CO  take  ay  iMfv  ate  if  «N,  h4 
■qr  dearly  Waovrad 


todi  of  yoa  aaay  kate  jaiK  paaafli  to  ay  ai 
sp,  yoa  Ck  a  focsetfal  fUead,  ika  te  «••• 
SralalUaoai»  if  not 


ptDOfti 


Ikkalan  UIm  of  cariy 
tivatin,   aad 
which  Edward 
of  Scoluod. 


chirtBB,  m  Ik 


Wovdt  vamj  he  caaafriJWt, 
Fkte  eota'd,  aod  cwroil  oa^  CtMitfet 
WKhoai  the  aUad. 


TO    SPURT,    SPOtT. 

To  SPURT  and  SPOUT  are,  Hke 
the  German  tpritzen,  vahauoas  of 
tpreiten  to  spread  (v.  To  tprted),  sad 
springen  to  spring  (v.  To  arise);  ibet 
both  express  the  idea  of  sendmgfwtk 
liquid  in  small  quantities  from  a  cititj; 
the  former,  howcTer,  does  not  sl«i^ 
include  the  idea  of  the  caritj,  Int 
simply  that  of  springjing  op ;  the  Isitff 
is  however  confined  to  the  drcooBitnce 
of  issuing  forth  from  some  pbce; 
dirt  may  be  spurted  in  the  Cue  by 
means  of  kicking  it  up;  or  blood  mij  Ik 
spurted  out  of  a  vein  when  it  is  o(im» 
water  out  of  the  mouth,  and  the  like; 
but  a  liquid  spouts  oat  from  a  ixpe. 
To  spurt  is  a  sudden  actbn  ara«| 
from  a  momentary  impetus  giTcn  to  i 
liauid  either  intentionally  or  inddetfr 
ally ;  the  beer  will  spurt  from  abuid 
when  the  vent  pee  is  remofed :  t» 
spoui  is  a  continued  action  prodacd 
by  a   perpetual  impetus  tvhkh  the 


STAFJB. 


STAFF. 


US 


1  receives  equally  from  design  or 
lent ;  the  water  tpouts  out  firom  a 
which  is  denominated  a  tpoutf  or 
1  tpurt  out  from  any  cavity  in  the 
y  or  in  a  rock  which  may  resemble 
ut ;  a  person  may  likewise  spout 
r  in  a  stream  from  his  mouth. 
:e  the  figurative  application  of 
terms ;  any  sudden  conceit 
ti  compels  a  person  to  an  eccentric 
n  is  a  $purt,  pnrticularljr  if  it 
gS  fn)m  ill  humour  or  caprice ;  a 
lo  will  sometimes  take  a  tpurt  and 
her  intimate  friends  very  coldly, 
r  from  a  fancied  offence  or  a  fim- 
luperiority ;  to  spoiiUp  on  the  other 
p  IS  to  send  forth  a  stream  of 
8  iu  imitation  of  the  stream  of 
Jy  and  is  applied  to  those  who 
:  to  turn  speakers,  in  whom  there 
mmonly  more  sound  than  sense. 

m  tlie  pueot  ttrfua  k  bolh  apiia 

imto  daj.  Bud  all  thegUttarinc  hUl 

M  with  tp9uUHg  dila.  TMoaaov. 

r,  V.  Emissary^ 

SQUANDER,  V,  To  Spend. 
[JBAMisii,  r.  Fastidious. 

8QUEBZB,  V.  To  break. 

SQUEEZE,  V.  To  press. 
ABILITY,  V.  Constwiaj. 
VBLE,  V.  Finn. 

i-P,   STAT,    PROP,    SUPPORT. 

lOM  STAFF  in  the  literal  sense 
Uaff)  comes  staff  in  the  figure- 
application:  any  thing  may  be 
miuated  a  i^a^ which  holds  up 

the  manner,  particularly  as  it 
)Cts  persons;  bread  is  said  to  be 
fo/fof  life ;  one  person  may  serve 
\taff  to  another.  The  stafi  serves 
state  of  motion ;  the  SI  AY  and 
>P  are  employed  for  objects  in  a 

of  rest :  tlie  stay  makes  a  thing 
for  the  time  being,  it   keeps  it 

faUing;  it  is  equally  applied  to 
ins  and  things ;  we  may  be  a  sta^ 

person  who  is  falling  by  letting 
ody  rest  against  us ;  in  the  same 
ler  buttresses  against  a  wall,  and 
»  against  a  building  serve  the 
ose  of  stays  while  they  are  repair- 

For  the  same  reason  that  part 
e  females  dress  which  serves  as  a 
to  the  body  is  denomiDated  ttays', 


the  pnp  keeps  a  thing  up  for  a  perma- 
nency ;  every  pillar  on  which  a  build- 
ing rests  is  a  prop;  whatever  there- 
fore requires  to  be  raised  from  the 
ground  and  kept  in  that  state  may  be 
set  upon  props  ;  between  the  stay  and 
the  prop  there  is  this  obvious  distinc- 
tion, tnat  as  the  sta^  does  not  receive 
the  whole  weight,  it  is  put  so  as  te 
receive  it  indirectly,  by  leaning  against 
the  object ;  but  the  prop^  for  a  con- 
trary reason,  is  put  upright  undemeatb 
the  object  so  as  to  receive  the  weight 
directly  :  the  derivation  of  this  word 
propf  from  the  Dutch  proppe  a  plug, 
and  the  German  ^/ro^g/W  a  cork,  does 
not  seem  to  account  very  clearly  for 
its  present  use  in  English. 

Stay  and  prop  may  be  figuratively 
extended  in  their  application  with  the 
same  distinction  in  their  sense;  a 
crust  of  bread  may  serve  as  a  stay  to 
the  stomach ;  a  person's  money  may 
serve  as  a  prop  tor  the  credit  of  an- 
other. SUPPORT  is  altogether  taken 
in  the  moral  and  abstract  sense :  what- 
ever «t(pDorri,  that  is,  bears  the  weight 
of  an  obiect,  is  a  suoportf  whether  in 
a  state  of  motion  like  a  sts^,  or  in  a 
state  of  rest  like  a  stay  ;  whether  to 
bear  the  weight  in  part  hke  a  stay  or  al- 
together like  apre»p,it  is  still  SLtuppart : 
but  the  term  is  likewise  employed  on  all 
occasions  in  which  the  other  terms  aie 
not  admissible.  Whatever  supports  ex* 
istence,whether  directly  or  indirecdy,it 
ti  support :  food  is  the  support  of  the  ani- 
mal body ;  labor  or  any  particular  em- 
ployment is  likewise  one's  support,  or 
the  indirect  means  of  gainine  the  sup^ 
port ;  hope  is  the  support  ofthe  mind 
under  the  most  trying  circumstances  ; 
religion,  as  the  foundation  of  ail  our 
hopes,  is  the  best  and  surest  support 
under  affliction. 

Let  sbaoie  and  eovfMM  then  covtr  me  if  I  d« 
not  abhor  the  intolerable  aaztetj  I  well  noder- 
■rand  tawaft  Istepanblj  apon  that  ttaff of  fota^ 
aboat  olpiilef allj  to  fopplant  aaj  maa. 

liOftO  WMTWOKnU 

WhateV  thj  maay  fiofDeriean  eatwina^ 
Prorea  thy  ntpport  and  all  Ht  atraigth  to  thlM^ 
Tho*  nataie  gave  not  le|ca.  It  ga? e  the  haoda. 
By  which  thy  prop  thy  pruudor  cedar  atandt. 

DniNAM. 

If  hope  precarioQt,  and  of  thfaifi  wbeo  gaia'4 
Of  lUtle  moment  and  a«  little  rCay, 
Can  ftweeteo  tolls,  and  daofort  Into  Joyi, 
WhBi  thpL  that  hope  which  ndhhis  caa4(4batt 
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STAGGER. 


STAIN. 


STAFF,  STICK,   CBUTCH. 

STAFF,  in  low  German  »taff^  Sec. 
in  Latin  Uipet^  in  Greek  ^vr^  comes 
from  'v^t»  Mtipo  to  fix. 

STICK  signifies  that  which  can  be 
stock  in  the  ground. 

CRUTCH,  as  changed  from  cross, 
is  a  staff  or  siick  which  has  a  cross 
bar  at  the  top. 

The  rnling  idea  in  a  staj^  is  that  of 
firmness anafixedness ;  it » employed 
for  leaning  upon :  the  ruling  idea  in 
the  stick  is  that  of  sharpness  witli 
which  it  can  be  penetrated^  it  is  used 
for  walking  ana  ordinary  purposes ; 
the  ruling  idea  in  the  crutch  is  its  form, 
which  serves  the  specific  purpose  of 
support  in  case  of  lameness  ;  a  staff 
can  never  be  small,  but  a  stick  may 
be  laree ;  a  crutch  is  in  size  more  of 
ft  staff  than  a  common  stick. 

TO  8TAGGBR,  REBI^  TOTTSR. 

STAGGER  is  in  all  probability  a 
Ireqaentati  va  from  the  German  steigen, 
and  the  Greek  cux*'*  to  go,  signifying 
to  go  backwaitl  and  forwarti. 

To  R££L  signifies  to  go  like  a 
reel  in  a  winding  manner. 

TOTTER  most    probably    comes 

firoQi  tba  German  tittem  to  tremble, 

'  because  to  tntter  is  a  tremulous  action. 

All  these  terms  designate  an  in- 
tduntary  and  an   unsteady  motion; 
they  vary  both  in  the  cause  and  the 
mode  of  the  action ;  staggering  and  reel- 
ing are  occasioned  either  by  drunken- 
ness or  sickness ;  tottering  is  purely 
the  effect  of  weakness,  particularly 
the  weakness  of  old  age :  a  drunken 
man   always  staggers  as  he  walks ; 
one  who  is  giddy  reels  from  one  part 
to  another :  to  stagger  is  a  much  Jess 
degree  of  unsteadiness  than  to  reel ; 
for  he  who  staggers  is  only  thrown  a 
little  out  of  the  straight  path,  but  be 
who  reels  altogether  loses  bis  equi- 
librium;  reeling  is  commonly  suc- 
ceeded by  fiidling.    To  stagger  and 
reel  are  said  as  to  the  carriage  of  the 
whole  body ;  but  tolter  has  parlicular 
nference  to  the  limbs ;  the  knees  and 
the  legs  totter,  and  consequently  the 
footsteps   become  tottering.     In   an 
extended  application,  the  mountains 
may  be  said  to  stagger  and  to  reel  in 
an  eartliquake  :  the  houses  n\a.y  totter 
irom  \}mm  v«ry  bases.    In  a  figurative 

4 


of  a  pmomteHgeri  wbei 

the  mind  is  sbakeoy  an 

give  way :  «  nation  or  a 

will  taiter  when  it  is  torn 

convulsions. 

Nftlhdm  h  bore  hb  foe  Ml  Am 

Bat  Bade  blm  tirnggar  as  be  vcn 

Thecloe^cc 
With  itan,  evift  gHOb^  Bveef  il 
All  natere  reeta, 

Troj  Mdt  from  Mgh,  a«d  Mhvf  t 
TO  STAGNATE,  V.  Tl 

STAIN9  v.  BlenusL 

TO  STAIN,    V.  To  col 
TO   STAIN,    SOIL,    SUL 

NISH. 

STAIN,  V.  Blemish. 

SOIL  and  SULLY,  froi 
signifies  to  smear  with  dirt 

TARNISH,  in  French  I 
bablv  from  the  Latin  tero\ 

All   these   terms   im]dy 

diminishing   the  brightnes 

ject;  but  the  term  sTom  del 

thing  grosser  than   the  ol 

and  is  applied    to    inferic 

things  which   aiie  not  ren 

purity  or  brightness  roav 

as  hands  when  stained  w\t] 

a  wall  stained  with  chalk  ; 

sullied  or  tarnished^  but  wh 

intrinsic  value ;  a  fine  picti 

of  writing  may  be  easily  1 

touch  of  the  finger;  theSn 

the  soonest  tarnished:  hei 

moral  application,  a  man 

be  stained  by  the  commissit 

gross  immorality:  his  hon 

sullied,  or  his  glory  tarnish 

Tboa,  nth«r  ibao  thj  jettic*  sbwl 
DUst  itain  the  eroML 

I  cannot  eo<Ior«  to  be  BiMafem 
punr  affiections  to  ie  goiUd  wk 
attribotet  of  covetooaoeA  and  an 
*<*<*•  Loan ) 

Oailn  would  debawtbe  dl^Bit^  of  « 
Elm  1  could  tvear  hy   him,   tbc 

cloatbed 
The  un  with  \ifht^  a„d  g^^  j^ , 
Tkdr  charte  ttntuUied  Invtrv. 

I  am  not  DOW  wlwt  I  once  was 
parted  from  thee,  fate  ha.  tmruUk', 

TO   STAMMKR,    V.  To  i 

TO  STAMJ^,  V.  SeaL 
sTAif  p^  V.  Mark. 


STAND. 


STATE. 


Si7 


TO  STAND,    STOP,     RBST,  STAG* 
NATS. 

To  STAND,  in  Gennui  ttehen, 
Iec.  Latin  Ho,  Greek  (r»f«(  to  staad, 
Hebrew  sut  to  settle. 

STOP,  in  Saxon  rioppaUf  Sec.  con- 
▼eys  the  ideas  of  pressing,  thickening, 
like  the  Latin  xiipa,  and  the  Greek 
rt»C*iv;  whence  it  has  been  made  in 
English  to  express  immoyeability. 

REST,  V.  Ease. 

STAGNATED,  in  Latin  stagnatus, 
participle  of  stagno,  comes  from  stag" 
num  a  pool,  and  that  either  from  sto 
to  standf  because  waters  stand  perpe- 
tually in  a  pool,  or  from  the  Greek 
caycf*  an  inclosure,  because  a  pool  is 
an  inclosure  for  waters. 

The  absence  of  motion  is  expressed 
by  all  these  terms  ;  stand  is  the 
most  general  of  all  the  terms;  to 
stand  is  simply  not  to  move ;  to  stop  is 
to  cease  to  move :  we  stand  either  for 
want  of  inclinatioB  or  power  to  move ; 
but  we  stop  from  a  disinclination  to 
go  on :  to  rest  is  t«  stop  from  an  ex- 
press dislike  to  motion ;  we  may  ttop 
war  purposes  of  convenieneey  or  because 
we  have  no  jfarther  to  go,  but  we  rtd 
from  fatigue ;  to  stagnate  is  only  a 
species  o^ Handing  as  respects  liquids ; 
water  may  both  stand  and  stagnate; 
but  the  former  is  a  temporary,  the 
bitter  a  permanent  stand :  water  stands 
in  a  puddle,  but  it  stagnates  in  a  pond 
or  in  any  confined  space. 

All  these  terms  admit  of  an  ex- 
tended application;  business  stands 
still,  or  tnere  is  a  stand  to  business ; 
a  mercantile  house  stops^  or  ttt^s  pay- 
ment; an  affair  rests  undecidea,  or 
rests  in  the  hands  of  a  person  ;  trade 
ttagnates.  Stand,  stop,  and  rest,  are 
likewise  employed  transitively,  but 
with  a  wide  distinction  m  the  sense; 
to  stand  in  this  case  is  to  set  one*s 
self  up  to  resist ;  as  to  stand  the  trial, 
to  stand  the  test:  to  stop  has  the 
sense  of  hinder ;  as  to  stop  a  person 
who  is  going  on,  that  is,  to  make  him 
ttop  :  to  rest  is  to  make  a  thing  rest 
or  lean ;  a  person  rests  his  alignment 
«pon  the  supposed  innocence  of  an- 
other. 

VKbHIier  etn  we  raa, 
Wkera  Make  a  tutnd  f  Davsn. 

I  am  afcald  tboald  I  pat  a  tUp   now  to 

tbk  detifn,  now  that  it  it  lo  near  liein^  com- 
fleated,  1  iball  find  it  difflcuU  to  mo  me  Ir. 


Wbo  fMif  of  Immortal^j  ama'd 
biafe,  whateftriUaanbeKoUai^ 

Tkb  inondatioo  of  ttraagen,  which  OMd  to  b« 
coofined  to  the  lammo-,  will  HagnaU  all  the 
wloter.  OoHoit. 

STANDARD,  V.  Ctiterum. 
TO  STARS,  V.  To  Gaze. 
TO  START,  V.  To  Spring » 

TO    STARTLE,   V,  To  Spring, 

STATELY,  7/.  Magisterial. 
STATE,  V.  Situation. 

STATE,    REALM, 
COM  MONWBALTH. 

The  STAT£  is  that  consolidated 
part  of  a  nation  in  which  lies  its  power 
and  greatness. 

The  RE  ALM,  from  rayaume  a  king^ 
dom,  is  any  state  whose  government 
is  monarchical. 

The  COMMONWEALTH  is  th« 

grand  body  of  a  natioa,  cobsiBtng 

both  of  the  government  and  people, 

which  forms  the  commonwealth,  wel" 

fhre,  or  wealth. 

The  ruling  idea  in  the  sense  and 
application  of  the  word  ttate  is  tliat 
of  government  in  its  most  abstract 
sense ;  afiain  of  state  may  aither  re> 
speet  the  inienu^  regulations  of  a 
country,  or  it  may  respect  the  ar- 
rangements of  different  states  with 
each  other.  The  term  rtmtm  is  em« 
ployed  for  the  nation  at  large,  but 
confined  to  such  nations  as  are  monar- 
chical and  aristocratical ;  peers  of 
the  realm  sit  ia  the  English  parlia- 
ment by  their  own  right.  The  term 
commonwealth  lafers  rather  to  the  ag- 
gregate body  of  men,  and  tbair  pos> 
session,  ratbsr  than  to  the  government 
of  a  country :  it  is  the  business  of 
the  minister  to  consnlt  the  interests 
of  the  commonwealth, 

IW  term  state  is  indeinitdy  ap« 

{)licd  to  all  commuuities,  largeor small, 
iviiig  nnder  any  fbnn  of  government : 
a  petty  principality  in  Germany,  and 
the  whole  German  or  Russian  empire, 
are  alike  termed  states,  Metlm  is  a 
term  of  dignity  in  regard- to  a  nation  ; 
France,  Germany,  England,  Russia, 
are,  therefore,  with  most  proprietj 
termed  realms,  when  spoken  of  either 
in  regard  to  themselves  or  ia  general- 


S4a 


STICK. 


STIFLE. 


connexions.  CommcmveaftAy  althoagh 
not  appropriately  applied  to  any  na- 
tion, 19  most  fitted  for  republics,  which 
have  hudly  fixedness  enough  in  them- 
selves  to  cfeserve  the  name  of  state. 

No  OMn'tkat  andmludftbe  9ImU  oTPolMd, 
••dtkeUaltadProftMii,  wUlbeaUt  t*iaaf» 
tlwai  BBdcff  uy  putfoakr  ■■■■  «f  fMwa- 
meat  ttet  ham  hem  hivwted.  Tsjnxs. 

Tbra  Satan  CUM,  whoitdtWpowir  of  Jove, 
BabbMoTlriirwIaw,  uA  bulAM  ftma  aWvc. 

DftTsn. 

Civil  dlMnalM  It  a  vlfonM  irona, 
Ttet  gMKwa  the  bowali  af  tfca  cawwrniiaaffiL 

■■AntmABb 

STATION,  v.  Condition. 

STATION,  r.  PiflOe. 
STAT,  V.  Staff, 

TO  STAT,  v.  To  continue, 

STEADINXSS,  V.  Constoncy, 

TO  STBAL  AW  AT,  V,  To  abscond, 

TO  8TBBP>   V,  To  soak, 

8TBP,  V,  Pace, 
8TBRN,  V,  Austere, 

TO  STICK,   CLBAVB,   ADHERB. 

SnCK,  in  Saxon  ttican^  low  Ger- 
man tiehen^  Ladn  stigo^  Greek  r»7w  to 
piick,  Hebrew  ttock  to  press. 

CLEAVE,  in  Saxon  cleqfen,  low 
German  kUveUf  Danish  klaeven,  is 
connected  with  our  words  glue  and 
Ume,  in  Latin  glus^  Greek  x«xx«  lime. 

ADHERE,  V.  To  attach. 

To  stick  expresses  more  than  to 
eleavCf  and  cleave  than  adhere :  things 
mremade  to  stick  either  by  incision  into 
the  substance,  or  through  the  interven- 
tion of  some  elutinous  matter ;  they 
are  made  to  cUave  and  adhere  by  the 
intervention  of  some  foreign  body : 
what  ttickSf  therefore,  beooroes  so  fast 
joined  as  to  render  the  bodies  insepi^ 
Table;  what  cleaves  and  adheres  is 
less  tiehtly  bound,  and  more  easily 
separable. 

Two  pieces  of  clay  will  stick  to- 
gether by  the  incorporation  of  the 
substance  in  the  two  parts ;  paper  is 
made  to  stick  to  pnper  by  means  of 
glue:  the  tongue  iu  a  certain  state 
will  cleave  to  the  roof:  paste,  or  even 
occasional  moisture,  will  make  soft 
substances  adhere  to  each  other,  or 


dies  bj  hmub  of  their  daws;  psi«> 
sons  in  the  moral  aeoae  cleave  to  each 
other  by  never  parting  compasy ;  aad 
they  adkert  to  each  other  bj  onidBg 
their  interests. 

Stick  is  seldom  employed  is  the 
mond  sense,  bat  in  the  fiumKar  aad 
ineleeant  style ;  cleave  and  adhere  oa 
pecuEariy  proper  in  the  moialaooepia- 
tion. 

Adiea  tlM%  O  m»j  warii  ter  Ml 
Thykm^aaUekamOam 
Ttat  tke  Mood  fbllova  ft«B  Hf 


GaUaaiMipilMvo 

fmrlhaUnuma 
to  «M  raUkfU 


thetc^  a  Ood  ftMa 


STICK,  V.  Staff. 
TO  STICK,  V,  To  fir. 

TO   STIFLB,     SUPPRBSS,  SlfO- 
THBR. 

STULE  ii  a  frequentative  of  stif, 
in  Latin  sUpo,  and  Greek  ci«f*  comaka 
tigfit  or  dose. 

SUPPRESS,  V.  To  repress. 

SMOTHER,  as  a  fieqoentatife  of 
smut  or  smoke,  signifies  to  cover  with 
smut  or  smoke. 

Stifie  and  smother  in  their  litaial 
sense  will  be  more  properiy  considered 
under  the  artide  of  Suffocattf  Ice 
(v.  To  suffocate)  ;  they  are  here  takca 
in  a  moral  application. 

The  leading  idea  in  all  these  tenu 
is  that  of  keeping  out  of  view :  U'^ 
is  applicable  to  the  feelingi  ooIt^ 
svppreM  to  the  feelines  or  to  ootwvd 
circumstances;  smother^  to  ootward 
drcumstances  only :  we  st^le  resant- 
roent ;  we  suppress  anger :  the  fomer 
is  an  act  of  some  continuance ;  tha 
latter  is  the  act  of  the  moment :  va 
stifle  our  resentment  by  abstaining  to 
take  any  measures  of  retaliation ;  na 
suppress  the  rising  emotion  of  soger, 
so  as  to  give  it  utterance  or  even  tba 
expression  of  tlie  look.  It  requires 
time  and  powerful  motives  to  UiJUf 
but  it  requires  only  a  single  elibrt  to 
suppreu;  nothing  but  a  lung  coorsa 
of  vice  can  enable  a  man  to  stifle  tha 
admonitions  and  reproaches  of  con- 
science; a  sense  of  prudence  may 
sometimes  lead  a  man  to  suppress  tba 


STIR. 

ch  an  oocurrenoe  prodaces  in 
d. 

^rd  to  outward  circnnistanoM, 
that  a  book  is  mppreued  by 
thority  of'  governuMiit;  that 
tuppreaaed  by  the  exertions 
3  who  have  power:  an  ftffnr  is 
'ed  so  that  it  shall  not  become 
ly  known,  or  that  the  fire  is 
*ed  under  the  embers. 

alcM  Mrt  f  our  furionii  charioCeCT, 
ire^  volee  u»t$ti/Ud  vmid  recnlli) 
adloDf  to  the  precipice  of  dt^tlu 

Yooxo. 

nMCMV  tbe  Tloleaee  vttb  wbicb  thli  In. 
I  iPoaM  bant  o«t  after  Wing  lo  long 
peri.  RoBunaox. 

and  gmeroM  prhietple*  not  bHng  kept 
Iwf  iriwd,  but  fmotkerai  in  anraal  dc- 
«d  Mffini  tbem  to  aiak  lato  low  aad 
■  latbfiicttoB.  Somok 

STIFLB,  V.  To  suffocate. 
OMA,  V.  Mark. 
STiMUi^ATS,  t;.  To  encoU' 

STILL,  v»  To  appease: 
PBND,  v»  Allowance. 

TO   STIR,    MOVK. 

R,  in  German  ttoren,  old  Ger- 

Uiren  or  iteren^  Latin    ttirbo, 

Tvf$r,  or  io^uSn  trouble  or  tu* 

>VR,  9.  Moticm, 
'  is  here  a  specific,  move  a  ge- 
term ;  to  if  ir  is  to  move  so  as  to 
t>  the  rest  and  composure  either 
body  or  mind ;  hence  the  term 
employed  to  designate  an  im- 
r  or  unauthorized  motion ;  chil- 
ire  not  allowed  to  stir  from  their 
in  school  hount ;  a  soldier  must 
ir  from  the  post  whicli  he  has  to 
1 ;  atrocious  crimindls  or  persons 
;  mad  are  bound  hand  and  foot^ 
hey  may  not  ttir, 
tbo  crovd  ar»  Matvely  leni  Co  ttir. 


STOCK. 


■o*y 


4  tbaC  tUtc«  loaaimattf  btM  firar*d; 
with  lit Ime  wal*  bate  ben  lnromi*d, 
pc  niunbefsaad  penoaaive  Moodi. 

CONOEKTE. 

STIR  UP,  V.  To  awaken. 

STOCK,    STORE. 
OCK,    from  ttick,  stoker  itow, 
tufff  signifies  any  quantity  laid  up. 
ORE,  in  Welch  slar^  comes  firom 
ebrew  saitw  to  hide, 
le  ideas  of  wealth  and  stHbilitv 


beinp;  naturally  allied,  it  is  not  "mir^ 
prising  that  stocky  which  expresses  the 
latter  iden,  should  also  be  put  for  the 
former,  particularly  as  the  abundance 
here  referred  to  serves  as  a  foundation 
in  the  same  manner  as  stock  in  the 
literal  sense  does  to  a  tree. 

Store  likewise  implies  a  quantity ; 
but  agreeable  to  the  derivation  of  the 
word,  it  implies  an  accumulated  quan- 
tity.   Any  quantity  f>f  materials  which 
is  in  hand  may  serve  as  a  stock  for  a 
given  purpose;  thus  a  few  shillings 
with  some  persons  may  be  their  stock 
in  trade :  any  quantity  t)f  materials 
brought  together  for  a  given  purpose 
may  serve  as  a  store ;  thu^tHe  iodus- 
trious  ant  collects  a  store  of  grain  for 
the  winter:  we  judge  of  a  nuui's  sub- 
stantial property  by  the  itock  of  goods 
which  he  has  on  hand;  we  judge  of  a 
man's   disposeable   property  by  th 
store  whicn  he  has.   Tlie  stock  is  tlial 
which  must  increase  of  it«ielf;  it  is  tbe 
source  and  foundation  of  industry :  the 
store  is  that  which  we  must  add  to  oc- 
casionally ;  it  is  that  from  ^hicti  we 
draw  in  time  of  need.   By  the  stock  we 
gain  riches ;  by  the  store  we  guard 
against  want :  the  stock  requires  skill 
and  judgement  to  make  the  proper  ap- 
plication ;  the  store  requires  foresignt 
and  managementtomake  it  against  the 
proper  season.    It  is  necessary  for 
one  who  has  a  large  trade  to  have  a 
large  ttock;  and  for  him  who  has  no^ 
prospect  of  supply  to  have  a  larg^ 
store. 

The  same  distinction  subsists  be* 
tween  these  words  in  their  moral  appli- 
cation; he  who  wishes  to  speak  a 
foreign  language  must  have  a  stock  of 
fatnifiar  words ;  stores  of  learning  are 
frequently  lost  to  the  world  for  wont 
of  means  and  opportunity  to  bring 
them  forth  to  public  view. 

As  verbs,  to  stock  and  to  store  both 
signify  to  provide ;  but  the  former  is  a 
provision  lor  the  present  use,  and  the 
latter  for  some  future  ourpose :  a 
tradesman  itocks  himselr  with  such 
articles,  as  are  most  saleable ;  a  for- 
tress or  a  ship  is  stored  :  a  person 
stocks  himself  with  purieiice,  or  stores 
his  memory  with  knowledge. 

It  will  not  «uAce  to  rally  »ll  obc'r  little  otiBosC 
loto  one  dtKOttrw,  wblrb  can  constitute  4  diviao. 
Anymaa  wMId  then  qaldiij  be  drained ;  and  bb 
ibort  itieft  wmMt  mam  bat  for  autf  mectlMjr  Ia 
ordinary  coafene;    tborefMte   t(«s^ 

3l 
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STORY. 


STRAIN. 


P.  |ilMt/,  ud  ft  tmwu««  leit  %e  tan  hnlkn 
fei  dhtytj.  8oirni. 

STOP,  V.  Cessation. 
TO  STOP,  V.  To  check. 
TO  STOP,  V,  To  hinder. 
TO  STOP,  V.  7(>  iiond. 

STORE,   v.  Stock, 

STORH,  v»  Breeze. 
STORY,  V.  Anecdote. 

STORY,   TALE. 

STORY,  V.  Anecdote. 

TALEy  V.  Fable. 

The  storj^  is  either  an  actual  fact, 
or  something  feigned  ;  the  tale  is  al- 
ways feigned:  stories  are  circulated 
respecting  the  accidents  and  occui> 
rences  which  happen  to  persons  in  the 
same  place;  tales  of  distress  are  told 
b?  many  merely  to  excite  compassion. 
When  bloth  are  taken  for  that  which  is 
fictitious,  the  story  is  either  an  un- 
truth, or  falsifying  of  some  fact,  or 
it  is  altogether  an  invention  -,  the  tale 
is  always  an  invention.  .As  an  untruth, 
the  story  is  commonly  told  by  chil- 
dren; and  as  a  fiction,  the  story  is 
commonly  made  fi)r  children  :  the  tale 
if  of  deeper  invention,  formed  by  men 
of  mature  understanding,  and  adapted 
to  men  of  mature  years. 

MeaDtiroe  the  vllUge  rouae*  up  the  flrr. 
While  well  attested,  and  at  well  helleted. 
Heard  solemn,  ^oen  the  goblia  ttory  round. 

Thommv. 

He  makn  that  pow*r  to  tmhUo^  natfons  knowa. 

But  rarely  this,  not  for  each  Tulinr  eod. 

At  rapentltloos,  idle  taUf  pretend.       Jbmthi. 

STOUT,  V.  Corptilent. 

STRAIN,  SPRAIN,  STRESS,  FORCE* 

STRAIN  and  SPRAIN  are  with- 
out   doubt   variations  of  the    same 
word,  namely,  the  Latin  stringo  to 
pull   tight,  or  to  stretch ;  they  have 
now,  however,  a  distinct  application : 
to  strain  is  to  extend  beyond  its  or- 
dinary length  by  some  extraordinary 
effort ;  to  sprain  is  to  strain  so  as  to 
put  out  of  its  place,  or  extend  to  an 
injurious  lengtn :  the  ankle  and  the 
wrist  are  liable  to  be  sprained  by  a 
contusion  \  tlic  back  and  other  parts 
of  the  bod>|  \n»:<)  X^^iJlTmni  Vj  Qver 
^xetUon. 


Stratm  and  STRESS  mn  kindk 
terms,  as  being    both  Tariatiom 
stretch  and  stringo;  but  thejdifl 
now  Terj  consitierably  in  their  ipfi 
cation  :  figuntiTdy  we  speak  of  *« 
ing  a  nerre,  or  straining  a  point, 
express  makin|^  great  exertioDs,cf 
b^ond  our  ordinary  powers;  aula 
rally  we  apeak  of  laying  a  stresi  if 
any  particular  measure  or  mode 
action,  signifying  to  gjve  a  tfmig  ii 
portance :  the  $irain  (r.  Strm)  m 
be  put   for  the  course  ofiettaMi 
which  vre  express,  and  the  rnnaB' 
expressing  it ;    the  stress  {v,  Stm 
may  be  put  for  the  efiRorts  of  die  iw 
in  uttering  a  word  or  syllable :  anih 
may  proceed  in  a  t^nria  of  panq^ 
or  ioTectire;  a  speaker  or  a  redi 
^^P  *  ftress  on  certain  words  by  •» 
of  distinguishing  them  from  odien 
To  strain   is   properly  a  species  c 
FORCING;  we  may /ow  iTTn 
riety  of  ways,  that  is,  by  the  exods 
of^»*ce  upon  different  bodies,  aid  i 
diflorent  directions ;  buttojafrwaisB 
exercise  force   bv  sirelAmg  or  pm 
longing  bodies ;  thns  to  Urmn  a  cort 
is  to  pull  it  to  its  fiill  extent;  but  wi 
may  speak  oi forcing  any  hiid  si^ 
stance  in,  or  forcing  it  out,  or  far- 
cing it  through,  or  forcing  it  twin  i 
body  :  a  door  or  a  lock  may  be^irttrf 
by  violently  breaking  them :  int  i 
door  or  a   lock   may  be  trained  )p 
putting  the  hinges  or  the  sprii^ooiK' 
Its  place.     So  likewise,  a  persoo  nuj 
be  said   to  force  himsclt  to  ^ 
when  by  a  violent  exertion  be  pm 
utterance  to  his  words;  bdtbeiirwf 
his  throat  or  his  voice  when  heeiff- 
cises  the  force  on  the  throat  or  Itap 
so  as  to  extend  them.  Force  tsdtfrw 
as  nouns  are  in  like  manner  compMibk 
when  they  are  applied  to  the  nwditf 
utterance :  we  must  use  a  certaB,(ivtf 
in  the  pronunciation  of  eveiy  iw^; 
this  therefore  is  indefinite  and  ceMa; 
but  the  stren  is  that  particalarai 
strong  d^^ree  of /brce  which  is  cnrtJ 
in  the  pronunciaVion  of  certain  vo* 


Tkera  vu  tiwB  (before  tte  fUU  ■»  F«*t 
BOtCnicsUQC   wUh  BM»orf,  m  itraWiC  * 

faveotioo*  JHUL 

W«»  evw  iBjF  Me  ohwrrrd  to  tarn  m^^ 
ivntm  itforUi  tCady,  or  iiiiecdltoar«« 
icqalrtof 


0|^  aot  agP»  wMe  laic  b  te  ft«><i 


<? 


STRAIT. 
STRAIN,  V,  Stress* 

RATGHT,    RIGHT,    DIRECT. 

li  A 1  ( 1 1  IT,  from  the  Latin  strictui^ 
ci\i'.e  of  Htringo    to    tighten   or 

bigiiines  confine<l,  that  is,  turn- 
neither  to  the  rioht  nor  left. 
^ht  is  api^ied,  therefore,  in  its 
ST  sense  tu  corporeal  objects  ;  a 

\6  straight^  because  it  is  kept 
n  a  shorter  f«pace  than  if  it  were 
id.  KlGHTand  DIRECT,  from 
.arin  recluHf  regulated  or  made  as 
ght,  are  said  of  that  which  is 
I  bv  the  force  of  the  uuderstaud- 
nr  bv  an  actual  eflbrt,  what  one 
»  ii  to  be:  hence,  the  luathc- 
:iaii  speaks  of  a  right  line,  as 
ne  which  lies  most  justly  between 
points,  and  has  l>cen  made  the 

of  mathematical  figures;  and 
lorulist  speaks  of  the  right  opi- 

as  that  which  has  been  formed 
J  be^t  rule  of  the  understanding ; 
on  the  iiame  ground,  we  speak 
direct  answer,  us  that  which  has 

tranied  so  as  to  bring  soonest 
ta^icst  to  the  point  desired. 

th  U  tbe  shnrtt^t  noA  nc^mt  wny  to  ovr 
rr>iBg  m  thKbcr  hi  a  itrmight  lliir. 

TiuonoM. 
Ttien  from  polo  to  polo 
wn  In  brradth,  and  wl'hout  lonippr  piUK, 
riifht  Into  th^  wurid^  flnC  K-ffun  thn-w* 
^t  prf^ipitant.  Miltor. 

Ilence  aronnd  tbe  brad 
nderinf    nraln,  tbe  vblte-vlD^fd   plover 

jndini;  fleht,  and  then  directlj/  on 
■  excnnlon,  skimi  tbe  lerel  lawn. 

TnoMRov. 

STRAIT,  NARROW. 

RAIT,  in  Latin  stricttts,  partici- 
■ftringo  to  bind  close,  signifies 
1  tight,  that  is,  brf)u<4ht  into  a 
compass:  NARROW,  which  is 
lation  of  near,  expresses  u  mode 
amess  or  closeness.  Strait  is  a 
:ular  term ;  narrow  is  general  : 
n€$$  is  an  artiticial  mode  of  nnr- 
'U ;  a  coat  is  strait  which  is 
to  compress  a  b<M]y  within 
all  conipuss :  narrow  is  either 
rtificial  or  the  natural  property 
ody ;  as  a  narrow  ribbon,  or  a 
*B>  ieaf. 

at  which  is  strait  is  so  by  the 
s  of  other  bodies  ;  tliat  w)'  '»h  is 
itself,  as  a  piece  of  water  r  cnfined 
on  each  tide  by  Jaiid,  is  c»iied  a 
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strait :  whatever  is  bounded  by  sides 
that  are  near  each  other  is  narrow  ;. 
tliuB  a  piece  of  land  whose  prolonged 
sides  are  at  a  small  distance  from 
each  other  is  narrow. 

The  same  distinction  applies  to  thesa- 
terms  in  their  moral  use :  a  person  m 
straitened  circumstances  is  Kept,  by 
means  of  his  circumstances,  from 
launching  into  expenses ;  a  person  who 
is  in  narrow  circumstances  is  repre^ 
sented  as  having  but  a  small  extent  of 
property. 

A  nilthlm  brart,  how  d^lcablj  uniall. 
Too  tlraittLOfibi  {real  or  seoeroiu  to  receive. 

YODNO. 

Nu  nurrow  frith 
He  had  (o  pa*».  Mrtov. 

STRANGE,  V,  Particular. 

STRANGER,  FOREIGNER,  ALIEN. 

iSTRANGER,  in  French  etranger^ 
Latin  extraneus  or  extra,  in  Greek 
1^,  signifies  out  of,  diet  is,  out  of 
another  country :  FOREIGNER,  from 
foris  abroad,  and  ALIEN,  from  al-us 
another,  have  obviously  the  same 
original  meaning;  they  have,  how- 
ever, deviated  in  tlieir  acceptations. 
Stranger  is  a  general  term,  and  ap* 
plies  to  one  not  known,  or  not  an  in^ 
habitant,  whether  of  the  same  or 
another  country ;  foreigner  is  appliecl 
only  to  strangers  of  another  country  ; 
and  alien  is  a  technical  term  applied 
to  foreigners  as  subjects  or  residents, 
in  distinction  from  natural  bom  sub* 
jects.  (Jlysses,  after  his  return  from 
the  Trojan  war,  was  a  stranger  in  his 
own  house ;  the  French  wejbreigncrt 
m  England,  and  the  English  in 
France;  neither  can  eiijoy,  as  aliens, 
the  same  privileges  in  a  foreign 
country  ds  they  do  in  their  own : 
the  Jaws  of  hospitality  require  us  to 
treat  strangers  with  more  ceremony 
than  we  do  members  of  the  same  fa- 
milvy  or  very  intimate  friends;  the 
lower  orders  of  tlie  English  are  apt 
to  trevLt  foreigners  with  an  undeserved 
contempt ;  every  alien  is  obliged,  if| 
time  of  war,  to  have  a  licence  for  re- 
siding in  England. 

From  stranger  and  alien  come 
the  verbs  to  estrange  and  alienate^ 
which  are  extended  in  their  mean* 
ing  and  application ;  the  former  sig» 
ni Tying  to  make  the  understanding  or 
mind  of  a  person  f^range  to  HQobjectt 
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STREAM. 


STRENUOUS. 


and  the  latter  to  make  the  heart  or 
•fiections  of  one  person  tirange  to 
another :  thus  we  may  say  that  the 
mind  becomes  aUenated  to  one  object, 
when  it  has  filed  its  affections  on 
another ;  or  a  person  utranges  him- 
self from  his  family. 

WptMIj  aad  eompC  men  eiCiisiifV  ClMm- 
Mlw  fhMi  all  that  ft  4tflw.  Blam. 

AHClM  dlitlactiMf  of  tbii  Uttto  IM» 
Anqiitecaloeow,  ^laMmfirHgn  U  tfc«  man* 

YgoM. 

lAe  JM  an  mUen  la  a  land  anknofwa, 

I  kan  to  pity  worn  ao  like  mj  owq.       Dmywem, 

STRATAGEM,   V.  Artifict. 

TO  STRATj  V.  To  deviate. 

STREAM,  CURRENTi  TIDE* 

A  FLUID  body  in  a  progressive 
motion  is  the  object  described  ra  com- 
mon by  those  terms;  STllEAM  is 
the  most  general,  the  other  two  are 
bat  modes  of  the  itrtam :  stream,  in 
Saxon  aream,  in  German  itrom,  is  an 
onomatopeTa  which  describes  the  pro- 
longation of  any  body  in  a  narrow 
line  along  the  surface;  a  CURRENT, 
from  curro  to  run,  is  a  running  slreoni ; 
and  a  TIDE,  from  tide,  in  German 
geit  time,  is  a  periodical  stream  or 
current.  All  rivers  are  streams^  which 
are  more  or  less  gentle,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  ground  through 
which  they ^ pass;  the  force  of  the 
current  is  very  much  increased  by  the 
confinement  of  any  water  between 
rocks,  or  by  means  of  artificial  im- 
pediments: the  tide  is  high:<jr  low. 
Strong  or  weak,  at  difierent  hours  of 
the  day ;  when  the  tide  is  high  the  cuT" 
rent  is  strongest. 

^  From  knowing  the  proper  applicar- 
tion  of  these  terms,  their  figurative  use 
becomes  obvious :  a  stream  of  air,  or 
a  stream  of  liglit,  is  a  prolonged  body 
of  air  or  light :  a  current  of  air  is  a 
continued  stream  that  has  rapid  mo- 
tion :  streets  and  pa^tsages,  woich  are 
open  at  each  eitremity,  are  the  chan- 
nels of  such  currentt :  in  the  moral 
sense  the  tide  is  the  ruling  fiishion  or 
propensity  of  the  day;  it  is  in  vain  to 
stem  the  tide  of  folly^  it  is  wiser  to  get 
out  of  its  reach. 

Wbca  pow  the  rapid  $tream  of  doqvnce 
Bean  all  before  it,pankMi,nnioff,M!m^ 
Caa  H9  dread  thuadn-,  or  lu  Hchtalnf ^  foive 
ItechttMx  aawnee  tnm.  a  moctal  aoarat  ? 


WttbtfcfetcovK^wliWbiiaWtd  ilam 
GlUei  thciBooUiciirreiif  of  dooiertic  jc 

There  la  E  (Me  la  tkeafUiiof  MB, 
Which  takes  at  Ifce  flood  ieada  OB  to  fM 

Sail 

TO  STREAM,  V.  Tojlow 

STREHGTH,  V.  Power. 

TO  STRENGTHEN,     FORTI  W^ 
TIGORATB. 

STRENGTHEN,  from  st 
and  FORTIFY,  ftomfortis  aa 
signify  to  make  strong:  IN 
RATE  signifies  to  put  in  vij 
Energy). 

Whatever  adds  to  the  sfrea 
it  in  ever  so  small  a  degree,  st 
ent :  exerdse  strengthens  eith 
or  mind :  whatever  gives  stre» 
a  particnlar  emergence  Jbrt^ 
gion  fortifies  the  mind  againsi 
sity  *:  whatever  adds  to  the  it 
so  as  to  give  a  positive  di 
strength,  invigorates;  monii] 
dse  in  ime  weather  iftvigarate. 

There  b  a  ofvtain  bhu  towardi  knoi 
erery  nied,  whUi  bmj  be  at/VMftt 


ThbraMiMvUI  set  b«  vboi^  u 
me,  irthoee,  vbo  laoinibb  aader  ai;  | 
■affpringas  diall  be  «>iiabled  to  Jitrtify  i 
ence  bj  refleetin^  ibat  tbejr  feti  oafj  lb 
tioBs  fram  whkb  tbe  abiUtka  of  S» 
not  exmpt  him* 

For  mech  (he  pu 
(Roaa*d  ftom  tbeir  dark  alcove^   i 

■tnCch 
And  bakk  ia  hb  iMvigTrntimg  ny. 

See 

STRENUOUS,  BOLD. 

STRENUOUS,  in  Latin  tt 
fitMD  the  Greek  cf  «*«;  uDdaoot 
tamed,  that  is,  cfvtiom  to  be  i 
all  rein  or  control. 

BOLD,  V.  Bold. 

Sirenuous  expresses  modi 
tlian  bold:  boidness  is  a  pn 
idea,  hut  it  is  only  one  ida 
enters  into  the  signiiicatioa  ai 
oufneu;  it  combines  likam! 
lessuess,  activity,  and  ardor, 
vocate  in  a  cause  may  be  di 
or  meiely  indd :  in  the  fontf 
oraiu  nothing  that  can  be  eit 
or  done  in  tavor  of  the  cav 
alwa;)rs  on  the  alert,  he  heeds 
ficulties  or  danger;  but  in  di 
caw  he  osly  displays  his  spir 
iiartiaqincd  dUdantioD  of  hi 


STRESS. 


STRESS. 


S5S 


Slrenumts  supporters  of  any 
are  alwavs  strongly  convinced 
ruth  of  that  which  they  sup- 
ad  wannly  impressed  with  m 
if  its   importaDce  j   but   the 

r)rter  of  an  opinion  may  be 
rather  with  the  desire  of 
;  his  boidneu  than  maintaining 
t. 

itoroftdweillwt  coatkofd,  I  KtrolM 
eowKrj,  aid  made  mahj  ttremu§ut 
»  ros  awaj  fVon  tbh  odioas  giddiacM. 

Beithb. 

efHeods  tha  hold,  DaTSSv. 

STRBss,  V.  Strain. 

SS,  STRAIN,  EMPHASIS, 

ACCBNT. 

^S|  t.  Strain. 
LIN,  V.  Sirain. 

HASIS,  ifom  the  Greek  t<"»w 
r,  signifies  making  to  appear. 
£NT,  in  Latin  acctntiu,  from 
sin|^  signifies  to  suit  the  tune 
)f  uie  voice. 
wad  iirain  are  genera]  both 
and  application ;  the  former 
re  than  the  latter:  emphasis 
mt  are  modes  of  the  stress. 
applicable  to  all  bodies,  the 
)f  which  may  be  tried  by  ex* 
as  the  stress  upon  a    rope, 
hail  of  a  carriage,  a  wheel  or 
I  a  machine :  the  strain  is  an 
i  Stress,  by  which  a  thing  is 
)ut  of  its  course ;  there  may 
(in  in  most  cases  where  there 
f :  but  stress  and  strain  are 
npared  with  cmphasif  and  ac- 
'ticulurlv  in  the  exertion  of 
I,  in  which  case  the  stress  is 
and  special  exertion  of  the 
one  word,  or  one  part  of  a 
)  as  to  dirttinguish  it  trum  an- 
ut  the  strain  is  the  undue 
of  the  voice  beyond  its  usual 
the  utterance  of  one  or  more 
^e  lay  a  stress  for  the  conveui- 
thers ;  but  when  we  strain  the 
i  as  much  to  the  annoyance  of 
I  it  is   hurtful  to  ourselves. 
s  may  consist  in  an  elevation 
or  a  prolonged  utterance ;  the 
is  that  species  of  if  rcM  which 
^ed  to  distinguish  one  word  or 
rom  another :  the  streu  may 
!utal ;  but  the  emphasis  is  an 
a1  stress:   igporant  people 


and  children  are  often  led  to  lay  the 
stress  on  tittle  and  Uiiiihportant  words 
in  a  Bentnoe;  speakers  sometimes 
find  it  ebnvtfnient  to  mark  particular 
words,  to  which  they  attacn  a  value, 
1^  the  cmpAotii  with  which  they  utter 
tnem.  liie  stress  may  be  casual  or 
rq^lar,  cm  words  or  syllables;  tlie 
aceeni  is  that  kind  of  reguUited  sireu 
which  is  hud  on  one  sytliSilc  to  distia* 
guith  it^  from  another :  there  are  maay 
words  in  our  own  language,  svch  as 
subject,  object,  present,  aud  the  like, 
wbere^  to  distinguish  the  verb  from  the 
noun,  the  aeeent  fiiUs  on  the  last  syl- 
lable for  the  ftinner,  aud  on  the  first 
syllable  fttftlie  latter. 

SloRtardHI^  tnm  fodfrralloii  la  tMt,  that 
hcontlcNia  a  ecfttlo  b.imonj;  nor  b  Itpv* 
forawd  witb  m  mach  ttrmtningdt  tba  folee. 

jAWtt. 

Tbow  Baflhh  fjrlUbln  vUrh  I  call  loaf 
ones  receive  a  pecallar  itmt  of  f  olce  froai  ttatr 
acute  or  cireuniflex  accent^  at  la  qoickly,  dftwrjr. 


The  coriMlaeM  and  baraioo j  of  Englfeb  ^nm 
depends  entirrtj  Bpoa  fta  bdinir  coaapoend  of  a  eer- 
taln  namber  of  1711  ablet,  and  iu  baring  tbe  oe* 
cent«  of  Ummb  qllibtei  propeilj  placttL 


In  reference  to  the  use  of  words, 
these  terms  may  admit  of  a  farther 
distinction ;  for  wo  may  lay  9  streu  or 
emphasis  on  a  particular  point  of  our 
reasoning,  in  tne  first  case,  by  en« 
larging  apon  it  longer  than  on  other 
points ;  or,  in  the  second  case,  by  the 
use  of  stronger  expressions  or  epithets, 
llie  Jtrstis  or  occffi^  may  be  employed 
to  desy^tt  the  tone  or  maimer  in 
which  we  express  ourselves,  that  is, 
the  spirit  of  our  discourse :  in  familiar 
language,  we  talk  of  a  person's  pro- 
ceeding in  a  strain  of  panegyric,  or  of 
censure;  but,  in  poetry,  persons  are 
said  to  pour  forth  their  complaints  in 
tender  accents. 

AftfT  mcb  a  mijrhlj  «(reM,«o  ImtloBaHj  laid 
apon  two  illrbt,  etapt j  worrft  (*  iHf«onirlMie- 
»rm*  and  •Mataal  eoiMek>ntne« *)  ba«e  tbej 
■Mde  anj  thiag,  bat  tbe  anUMf  blondf  (Sbtvloek 
oa  Ube  TrinHj),  better  anderatood  ?  Soon. 

Tbe  Idle,  vbo  are  aeif  ber  wbe  for  tbli  world 
Bor  tbe  next,  are  empAolfraldr  ealled,  bj  Doctor 
TUIotion, "  Fbob  at  large.**  SptcTAToa. 

Aa  aaraied  bope  of  futare  f^orj  ralaet  blai  Co 
a  i>amtt  of  a  man  tbaa  ordlaar)  «Craln  of  datj 
and  perfeetloa.  Soma. 


Furthee  bj  taatfal  aeeenta  wiH  I  ralw. 


TO  8TRBTCB,  V.  ToretuJu 
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STRONG. 


1^     STUPID. 


STRICT,    SBVERB. 

STRICT,  from  striOut  bound  or 
Gonfined,  charactehies  the  thing  which 
binds  or  keeps  in  contrul  t  S£V£U£ 
(v.  AHtiereS  characterises  in  the  pro- 
per »ense  the  disposition  of  the  pei^ 
son  to  indict  pain,  and  in  an  extended 
application  tne  thing  which  inflicts 
pain.  The  strict  is,  therefore,  taken 
always  in  the  good  sense ;  the  severe 
is  good  or  bad,  according  to  circum- 
stances: he  who  has  authority  over 
others  must  be  s^rtc^  in  enforcing  obe* 
dience,  in  keeping  good  order,  and  a 
proper  attention  to  their  duties;  butu 
It  is  possible  to  be  very  severe  in  pu^ 
sishing  those  who  are  under  us,  and 
yet  very  ]ax  in  all  matters  that  our 
duty  demands  of  us. 

lijcarpu  Cba^«bo  bovM  beneath  the  fofee 

OtMtrietut  ditclplbe,«e9ere(y  wlae. 

All  httoua  panioas.  Taoatoii. 

STIRFE,  V,  CarUeniion. 
STRIFE,  V,  Discord. 
TO  STRIKE,  V.  To  beat» 
TO  STRIP,  V.  To  bereave. 
TO  STRIVE,  V.  To  contend. 

STROKE,  V.  BloU\ 

TO  STROLL,  V,  To  woTuIer. 
STRICTURE,  V.  Ammodversion. 
STRONG,  V.  Cogent. 

STRONG,  FIRM,  ROBUST, 
STURDY. 

STRONG  is  in  all  probability  a 
variation  of  strict,  which  is  in  German 
strengy  because  strength  is  altogether 
derived  from  the  close  contexture  of 
bodies. 

ROBUST,  in  Latin  robuttut,  firom 
ro5ur,  signifies  literally  having  the 
strength  of  oak. 

STURDY,  like  the  word  stout, 
steady  (v.  Firm),  comes  in  all  proba- 
bility from  stehen  to  stund,  signifying 
capable  of  standing. 

Strong  is  here  the  generic  term ;  the 
otliers  are  specific,  or  specity  stren{;th 
under  different  circumstances ;  robust 
is  a  positive  and  high  degree  of 
strength,  arising  from  a  peculiar  bodily 
make;  sturdy  indicates  not  only 
blreu^lU  v^l  Vy5v\>j  W\.  'qJcsa  qC  m'md  :  a 
inau  m-d^  \)«  stiQnglct;^\BL>^^  ^\x«Qg^ 


of  his  oonstitotion,  from  the  pon 
which  is  inherent  in  his  frame ; 
a  rolmst  man  has  strength  both  fr 
tlie  size  and  texture  of  his  bodf, 
has  a  bone  and  nerve  which  is  enot 
ed  with  great  power.  A  little  n 
may  be  strongf  although  not  rod 
a  tall,  stoutman,in  fall  health,  mai 
termed  robust. 

A  man  may  be  strong  io  one  f 
of  his  body  and  not  in  amdier; 
may  bo  stronger  at  one  time,  from  p 
ticular  orcumstances,  than  he  is 
another :  but  a  robust  man  is  i^ 
in  his  whole  body  ;  and  as  be  b  rd 
by  nature,  he  will  cease  to  be  mo 
fiom  disease. 

Sturdiness  lies  both  in  the  waki 
the  body  and  the  temper  of  the  buj 
a  sturdy  man  is  capable  of  makioi 
sistance,  and  ready  to  make  it; 
must  be  naturally  strong,  and  iH<t 
slender  make,  but  he  need  not  be 
bust :  a  sturdy  peasant  preseots 
with  a  man  who,  both  by  nature  i 
habit,  is  formed  for  withitsodiDg  t 
inroads  of  an  euemy. 

Every  object  is  termed  strong  wU 
is  the  reverse  of  weak;  persons  on 
are  termed  ro^tis^  who  ha\-e  en 
bodily  requisite  to  make  them  mo 
then  ordinarily  strong;  persons  oa 
are  sturdj/  whose  habits  of  life  qualii 
them  buth  for  action  and  for  eodc 
auce. 

If  tboa  haat  Btremffih,  Hwu  hmn 


The  bantMnan  ever  gmj, nhuMt^uAUkk 
Defies  the  nozioiia  vapovr.  S«ani« 

Beneath  tlielr  ttura^  iCiokai  the  Vtkm  tm. 

Jtsm 

STRUCTURB,  i;.  EdlfUt, 

STUBBORN,  t'.  Obstinate. 
STUDY,  V.  Attention. 

STUPID,  DULL. 

STUPID,  in  Latin  stupidss,  fo 
stupeo  to  be  amazed  or  bewiiderr 
expresses  an  atitazemeut  which  is  to 
yaient  to  a  deprivation  of  uuder?taj 
ing:  DULL,  throu^^h  the  mediis 
the  German  toll  and  Swedish  C-^ 
comes  from  the  Latin  stuttMS  iVD\ 
or  foolish,  and  denotes  a  simple  de& 
ency.  5<ti/)t(/4/^  in  its  proper  sensei>i 
tural  to  a  m;ui,  although  a  parties 
circumstance  may  haveasimilsrd 
Nv^\w  \k^  ^uidersiandiug;  he  who 


SUAVITY. 


?•- 


SUBJECT. 
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questioned  in  the  presence  of  others 
may  appear  very  stupid  in  that  which 
is  otherwise  very  tainiliar  to  him. 
Dull  is  an  incidental  quality,  arising 
principally  from  the  state  ot  the  ani- 
mal spirits  :  9  writer  may  sometimes 
be  dull  who  is  otherwise  vivacious  and 
pointed ;  a  person  may  be  dull  in  a 
lari^e  circle  while  he  is  very  lively  in 
private  intercourse. 

A  stupid  butt  is  onlj  fit  for  tjie  con? enatlon  of 
•rdioarjr  ptiople.  A»oim>i«. 

It  h  the  fttmt  adTintafre  of  a  tradtnir  nation 

■tkat  thftn  are  Tcrj  lew  iu  It  m  dull  aod  h«af  j 

atbo  maj  not  be  p'aced  la  •tattom  of  1U«  wbkh 

wa^  gi^e  tbem  an  opportunity  of  nakJnf  tbrlr 

fbrtooea.  Admsom, 

STURDiTy  V.  Strong. 

TO  STUTTER,  V,   To  hesUatc, 

fiTyiE,  V.  Diclhru 

SUAVITY,  URBANITY. 

SUAVITY  is  literally  sweetness; 
-and  URBANITY  the  refinement  of 
the  city,  in  distinction  from  the  coun- 
try:  in  as  much,  therefore,  as  a  polite 
education  tends  to  soften  the  mind  and 
the  manners,  it  produces  sumiity  ;  but 
^guavity  may  «ometimc's  arise  from  na- 
■turul  temper,  and  exist  therefore  with- 
out arbanily ;  although  there  cannot 
be  urbanity  without  uuivity.  By  the 
suavity  of  our  manners  we  gain  the 
love  of  thojie  around  us ;  by  the  urban- 
ity of  our  ninnners  we  render  our- 
selves a^r<!eable  comp:uiions:  liencc 
also  arises  another  distinction  that  the 
term  suavity  may  be  applied  to  other 
things,  as  the  voice,  or  the  style;  but 
urbanity  to  manners  only. 

The  niarUg  ot  MenanderN  jtjile  mlftht  be 
^moreto  Plutarcb*!  taste  tban  the  IrrvKmlar  aabll- 
imlty  ot  AiMophanea.  Cobbsb&avo. 

Tbe  virtue  called  urbmnitjf  hj  the  noralMf, 

■m  a  oovrtlj  behaTiov,  conaMa  ia  a  daaire  to 

please  tbecompaoj.  Ponk 

TO  suBDUB,  V,  To  conqucr, 
TO  SUBDUE,  V,  To  overbeav. 
TO  SUBDUE,  V.  To  subject. 
SUBJECT,  V.  Matter. 
SUBJECT,  V.  Object. 

SUBJECT,    LIABLE,   SXPOSBD, 
OBNOXIOUS. 

SUBJECT,  in  Latin  iubjectui,  par* 


ticiple  oftubficio  to  cast  under,  signi- 
fies thntwn  underneath. 

LIABLE,  compounded  of  lie  and 
able,  signifies  ready  to  lie  near  or  lie 
under. 

EXPOSED,  ill  Latin  expoutus^  par- 
ticiple of  expoHo,  compounded  01  ex 
and  ponOf  signifies  set  out,  set  within 
the  view  or  reach. 

OBNOXIOUS,  in  Latin  o6fiojrii<i, 
compounded  of  ob  and  noiiam  mis- 
chief, signifies  in  the  way  of  mischief. 

All  these  terms  are  applied  to  those 
circumstances  in  human  life  by  which 
wo  are  affected  independently  of  our 
own  choice.  Direct  necessity  is  in- 
cluded in  the  term  subject ;  whatever 
wc  are  obliged  to  suffer,  that  we  are 
subject  to ;  we  may  apply  remedies  to 
remove  the  evil,  but  often  in  vain  : 
liabLe  conveys  more  the  idea  of  casual- 
ties ;  wo  niuy  suffer  that  which  we 
are  liable  to,  but  we  may  also  escape 
the^evil  if  we  are  careful:  expoied 
conveys  the  idea  of  a  passive  state 
into  which  we  may  be  brought  either 
throu^  our  own  means  or  through  the 
instrumentality  of  others  \  we  are  ex- 
poscd  to  that  which  we  are  not  in  a 
condition  to  keep  off  from  ourselves ;  it 
is  frequently  not  iu  our  power  to  guard 
against  the  evil:  obnoxious  conveys 
the  idea  of  a  state  into  which  we  have 
altogether  brought  ourselves;  we  may 
avoid  bringing  ourselves  into  tbe  state, 
but  we  cannot  avoid  the  consequences 
which  will  ensue  from  being  thus  in- 
volved. We  are  subject  to  disease,  or 
subjeti  to*  death ;  this  is  the  irrevoca- 
Jl)le  taw  of  our  nature :  tender  people 
4ire  liable  to  catch  cold;  all  persons 
are  liable  to  make  mistakes :  a  person 
is  exposed  to  insults  wiio  provokes  the 
anger  of  a  low-bred  man :  a  minister 
jometimes  renders  himself  o^norioiii 
to  the  people,  that  is,  puts  himself  in 
the  way  of  their  animosity. 

To  subject  and  expose,  as  verbs,  are 
taken  in  the  same  sense :  a  person  ni6- 
jects  himself  to  impertinent  freedoms 
by  descending  to  indecent  familiarities 
with  his  inferiors ;  he  exposes  himself 
Xo  the  derision  of  his  equals  by  an 
Affectation  of  superiority. 

The  derovt  man  asplrei  after  aome  principlea 
of  mora  prrfecl  Mkitj  wUok  ahall  not  bem^^ 
to  cluwce  or  decajr.  Bijua. 

The  ilaDer  to  not  oalj  UakU  to  thil  dlaap* 
whteh  tooftm  Jkastoala  all 
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WiMffttkm  is  M  swe,  tlMV  wiU  be  ao  «»- 

Jectiom.  Bovtm, 

O  fcvMti*  vlrria,  tlwt  baaC  wannM  Ik  bmaftt, 
WboM  toi^reigB  diOatM  Mui^ugMU  tht  vfot. 

PaiOB. 

Thy  ion  (nor  !•<  th*  appolntM  kmob  farj 
Ih  luly  shall  wn^  fruccflaful  war, 
THI,  ntter  »»W!r)  foe  tuftrf^it,  tke  ton 
nriee  tbvMili  the  ricM  hit  unval  raw  rinlf 


TO  SUBJOIN,  V.  To  affix. 

1Y>  SUBJUGATE,  V.  To  Sulject, 

.    SUBLIME,  V.  Great. 
subMissiVB,  V.  To  comply, 
SUBMISSIVE,  V.  Humble. 
SUBMISSIVE,  V.  ObedienL 
•UBifissiVB,  t;.  PassiffSm 
TO  SUBMIT,  V.  To  comply. 

SUBORDINATE)  V.  Sulfjedm 

TO  SUBORN,  V.  Toforsivear, 

SUBSERVIENT,  V.  Subjeci. 

TO  SUBSIDE,  ABATE,    INTERMIT. 

SUBSIDE,  from  the  Latin  tub  aad 
$edeOf  tisnifies  to  settle  to  the  botton. 

ABATE,  V,  AbaU. 

INTERMIT,  from  the  Latin  inUr 
and  mitto,  signifies  to  leave  a  space  or 
interral  between. 

A  settlement  after  agitation  is  the 
pecaliar  meaning  of  tubtide.  That 
which  has  been  put  into  oommotion 
mMdet ;  heavy  particles  mibtide  in  a 
fluid  that  is  at  rest,  and  tumalts  lu^ 
mie :  a  diminution  of  strength  charao- 
terisee  the  meaning  of  abate;  that 
wfaich  has  been  high  in  action  may 
mbate;  the  rain  abates  after  it  has 
been  heavy;  and  a  man's  anger  abates; 
akemate  action  and  rest  is  implied  in 
the  word  intermit ;  wliatever  is  in  ac» 
tioo  nay  sooietimes  cease  fttna  action ; 
labor  without  iniermmUm  is  oat  of 
the  power  of  man. 

K  was  DoC  ionshefbre  Chk  joy  mMdtd  In  the 
ibraoee  of  that  digBliy  fiea  which  I  hei 

HAlri 


B«t  Snt  to  heav^  thy  dae  devetioea  pay, 
Aad  MeoaJ  gifls  oe  Om*  altar  lay, 
Whea  wiaCer^  race  ubmtea.  Davi 

Whether  the  tioM  of  <NlemlMfo«  he  tpent  ia 
conpany  or  ia  loUtede,  the  undmUadlog  it 
ahetracted  from  the  ol^iect  of  laquliy.  JoUMOBt 


SUBSISTENCE,  V.  LweUht^d. 

SUBSTANTIAL,    SOLID. 

SUBSTANTIAL,  si^iiftes  bavii« 
a  sabstantse :  SOLID,  sigaifies  having 
a  firm  mbttance.  The  safrifaiifiai  is 
opposed  to  that  which  is  thin  and 
has  no  consistency;  tbe  wolid  is  op* 
posed  to  the  liquid,  or  that  which  is  of 
loose  CQn&isteitcy>  All  objects  which 
admit  of  being  handled  are  in  their 
nature  wubstantial ;  those  wliicb  are  of 
so  hard  a  texture  as  to  require  to  fan 
cut  are  tolid.  Substantial  food  is  that 
which  has  a  consistency  in  itself,  and 
is  (»pable  of  givii^  fulness  to  the 
empty  stomach :  tmd  food  is  meat 
in  distinction  from  drink. 

In  the  moral  appKcation  an  Br^« 
gument  is  said  to  be  tuhttantialp  which 
has  weight  in  itself;  a  reason  is  solid 
which  l]^s  a  high  degree  of  substanm 
tiaUiy. 
Traatiar   Id   Ita  owe  natlre  and  nAtUoiMt 

worth. 
Scorns  all  lamitilchms  onmneats.         ViLTea. 


TO  SUBSIST,  V.  To  be. 


% 


At  the  iwola  eeloauM  ofasceiidlaf 
So  »9Ud  evelli  thgr  giiadew,  p%wy 


TO  SUBSTITUTE,  V.  Todumge. 
SUBTBRVUGE,  V.  Evosion. 
SUBTLE,  V.  Cunning* 
TO  SUBTRACT,  V.  To  deduct» 
TO  SUBVERT,  V.  To  Ooortium. 

TO  SUCCEED,  V.  TofoUow. 

SUCCESSFUL,  t;.  Fortunate. 

SUCCESSION,   SERIESt  ORDER. 

SUCCESSION  9igni66s  the  act  or 
state  o^  succeeding  (v.  TofMow), 

SERIES,  V.  Series. 

ORDER,  V.  To  place. 

Succession  is  a  matter  of  necessity 
or  casualty :  thiogi  tucceed  each  other, 
or  they  are  taken  in  ncccetftoa  either 
arbitrarily  or  by  design :  the  series  it 
a  connected  succession  ;  the  order^  the 
ordered  or  arranged  lurreffio)!.  We 
observe  the  snectssion  of  events  as  a 
matter  of  cnriosity;  we  trace  the 
uries  of  events  as  a  matter  of  intelli- 
gence ;  we  follow  the  order  which  the 
historian  has  porsued  as  a  matter  of 
judgement :  die  ncoestiim  may  be  slow 
or  quick ;  the  smes  may  be  long  or 
short;  the orc^  osay  be oocnct  car  in* 


if 


■■  .ni- 


i 
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correct.  The  present  age  fans  afforded 
a  quick  iuccetsion  of  events,  and  pre- 
sented us  with  a  teriet  of  atrocious 
mttempts  to  disturb  the  peace  of  so- 
ciety in  the  name  of  liberty.  The 
historian  of  these  times  needs  only  pur- 
sue the  order  which  the  events  them- 
selves point  out. 

'   We  can  cooorlfe  of  time  onlyty  the  fwc- 
ee$sion  of  ideas  one  to  uioAer.   Hawemwoeth  . 

A  BHnber  of  dMIiict  tMn  wkj  contalo  all 
the  topiei  of  Mocml  lutrnrtlni  ;ye(  earii  niMt  he 
■muMhiiid  hy  a  dlitlect  etinrt  of  the  mied,  aad 
wUI  net  ttsmt  hi  a  §erie$^  hccaow  they  hate  do 
cooBCCtioD  wKh  each  other.        llAwanwoam. 


howerer  fkinlHar  and  ca^,  the 
throwB  oat  of  the  order  la 
lUwKSfliroani. 


.    In  all  ven^ 
wordaaie 
which  they  oe 


SUCCB8SIVE,   ALTBRNAlUi 

What  is  SUCCESSIVE  follows 
directly ;  what  is  ALTERNATE  fol- 
lows indirectly.  A  minister  preaches 
Mucceuivefy  who  preaches  every  Sun-- 
day  uninterruptedly  at  the  same  hour; 
but  he  preaches  aUernateiy  if  he 
preaches  on  one  Sunday  in  the  luom- 
iiig,  and  the  other  Sunday  in  the  after- 
noon ut  the  same  pluce.  'i'he  sue- 
ce$$ive  may  be  accidental  or  inteii- 
^onal ;  the  aUernaie  is  always  inten- 
tional :  it  may  rain  for  three  mccessixfc 
daysy  or  a-  fair  may  he  held  for  three 
mcceuive  days :  trees  are  placed  some- 
times in  alternate  order,  when  every 
other  tree  is  of  the  same  size  and 
kind. 

Thisk  of  a  hoadird  lolltary  fltreami  peace- 
fully cHdiof  hetween  aaiaainf  cHit  oa  one  aide 
.    aad  rich  meadovt  oo  the  other,  sredaally  swell- 
\  Irk  Into  noile  rhren^  tuceeBstvHuf  IooIbk  them. 
aetTea  in  each  other,  and  all  at  leafth  termlaat- 
lof  in  tha  harbor  ^  Plymoath.  GiBaoH. 

BnlKsr  me  to  point  oat  one  great  caaentlal  to- 
ward* acqoiring  facility  in  comporithm  ;  via.  the 
writing;  aUerfuttety  la  dUKftent  BKararei. 

BlWAlD. 

SUCCINCT,  V.  Short. 
TO  SUCCOUR,  V.  To  help. 
TO  SUFFER,  V.  To  admit. 

TO  SUFFER,  V.  To  let. 

TO  SUFFER,  BEAR,  ENDURE, 
SUPPORT. 

SUFFER,  in  Latin  tujfero,  com- 
pounded of  5v6  aiid^ero,  signifies  bear* 
ing  up  or  firm  underneath. 

&¥AV^T}.  TQ6ear. 


SUFFER. 

ENDURE,  in  Latin  indmro,  s^ 
fies  to  harden  or  be  hardened. 

SUPPORT,  from  the  Latm  ttA 
porta,  sif^ifies  to  carry  up  or  to  a 
from  underneath  ourselves,  or  lo 
ceive  the  weiffat. 

lo  suffer  is  a  passive  and  iuTo! 
tary  act ;  it  denotes  simply  the  bt 
a  receiver  of  evil ;  it  is  therefere 
condition  of  our  being :  to  heet 
positive  and  voluntary  ;  it  deooces  i 
manner  in  which  we  receive  the  ei 
"  Man,"  says  the  Psalmist, "  is  bora 
suffering  as  the  sparks  fly  upward 
hence  the  necessity  for  us  to  lean 
hear  all  the  numcn>us  and  dirersii 
evils  to  which  we  are  obnoxioos. 

To  bear  is  a  single  act  of  cbe  re 

lutioo^  and   relates  only  to  oaam 

ills;  "^ire   hear    disappoiatmoits  ai 

crosses :  to  endure  is  a  continoed  ai 

powerful  act  of  the  mind;  wees^ 

severe  and  lasting  pains  both  of  b« 

and  mind  ;    we   endure   Jiuoger  ai 

cold;    we   endure    provocations  ai 

af^gravations;  it  is  a  making  ooneln 

by  our  own  act  insensiWe  to  titemx 

evils.    The    first  niject  of  educatiu 

should  be  to  accustom  chWdren  to  Ua 

contradiction:)  aud  crosseis,  thai  the 

may  afterwards  he  enabled  to  Me^ 

•irery  trial  and  misery. 

-/jTo  bear  and  endure  sigsifv  to  re 

ceive  becomingly  the  weight  of  wba 

befals  ourselves.':  to  s^port  wtnide 

to  hear  either  our  own  or  anotber" 

evils  ;  for  we  may  either  suppcri  oar 

selves,  or  be  supported  by  others :  bo 

in  this  latter  case  we  bear^  trom  ih 

capacity   which   is   i*ithin  ouRelvti 

but  we  support  ourselves  by  1wbi*i 

aid,  that  is,  by  the  consolauuns  ot  ^^ 

ligion,  the  participation  and  caa^ 

lence  of  friends,  and  the  like.    As  tla 

body    may    be    eariy    and  gradoii:] 

trained  to  bear  cold,  hunger,  and  paoa 

until  it  is  enabled  to  endure  even  t\ 

cruciating  agonies  ;  so  may  the  mi* 

be  brought,  from  bearing  the  iwi^ 

nesses  of  others'  tempers  with  equ 

nimity,  or  the   unpleasantness  wiai 

daily  occur,  with  patience,  to  w-it 

the    utmost    scorn    and    provocat-ui 

which  human  malice  can  invenr :  bd 

whatever  a  person  may  6ecir  or  fWi-t 

of  personal  inconve  ience,  there  w 

jgj^criMgt  arising   from  the  woucdiJ 

flections  of  the  heart  which  by  ^ 
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efforts  of  oar  own  we  shall  be  enabled 
lo  support ;  in  such  moments  we 
feel  the  unspeakiible  vuliie  of  religion, 
whidi  puts  us  in  possession  of  the 
means  of  supporting  every  sublunary 
pain. 

The  words  suffer  and  endure  are 
said  only  of  persons  and  personal 
matters  ;  to  hear  and  support  are  said 
bIso  of  things,  signifying  to  receive  a 
"weight :  in  this  case  they  diflfer  princi- 
^dly  in  the  degree  of  weight  received. 
To  bear  is  said  of  any  weight,  large 
or  small,  and  either  of  the  whole  or 
any  part  of  the  weight;  support  is 
said  of  a  great  weight  and  the  whole 
weight.  The  beams  or  the  foundation 
iear  the  weight  of  a  ho4ise ;  but  the 
pillars  upon  which  it  is  raised,  or 
against  which  it  leans,  support  the 
weight. 

hel  a  man  be  broni;ht  Into  KMDe  tneh  severe 
and  Ujing  sHiution  w  fixes  the  nttentioa  nf  the 
pttbllc  oo  his  behaviour.  The  flist  qoesllea  , . 
wbkh  we  pat  eoncernln;  him  it  not,  what  doat 
he  auffer  9  bat,  how  does  be  btar  it  ?  If  we  judge 
Jdm  to  be  composed  aod  firm,  re^^fued  to  pro- 
vldenee*  a»d  tupp^rted  by  conscloiis  Intfgritj, 
Jbb  character  lises,  and  his  mlserlea  kssen  in  our 

Blauu 


be  suffocated  by  eicloding  the  tar  ex* 
tcmally  ^  by  gagging,  confining  closely, 
or  pressing  violently  :  we  may  be  smf» 
focaled  or  stifled  by  means  of  vapoins, 
close  air,  or  smoke.  To  smother  is  to 
suffocate  by  tlie  exclusion  of  air  ei:* 
temally,  as  by  coveting  a  persoo  an- 
tircly  with  bed-clothes :  to  choak  is 
a  mode  of  sti/ling  by  means  .of  lama 
bodies,  as  a  piece  of  food  lodgjuig  in 
the  throat  or  the  larynx. 

A  gufftcating  wind  the  pilsrfaa  waStsS    ' 
With  insUot  death. 


MImv  mj  hpart  wa«  nmAj  with  a  s%h  to  cleave^ 
I  hare,  with  mi||;fat j  anffniili  of  mj  seal. 
Just  at  the  blith  Uified  this  stUl  borw  rifb. 


The  lot e  of  jealous  men  breaks  e«l  fariovs^ 
(when  the  ohject  vi  their  Iomb  is  Calten  fhwi 
tbem),  and  throw*  off  all  miitBK«  of  sasplclaa 
wbkh  cAooJbed  and  fwietAererf  H  bdbm. 


How  miserable  his  state  who  is  condemned  to 
endure  at  onee  the  panfs  of  saUt  and  the  vez- 
•llons  of  calamity.  '%^'** 

SUFFICIENT,  V.  EuOUgh.-' 


TO   SUFFOCA 
SMOTHE 


W^ 


STIFLE, 
CHOAK. 


SUFFOCATE,  in  Latin  suffocatus, 
participle  of  suffbco,  compounded  of 
sub  and  fauxy  signifies  to  constrain  or 
tighten  the  throat. 

STIFLE  is  a  frequentative  of  stuff, 
that  is,  to  stuflf  excessively. 

SMOniER  is  a  frequentative  of 
smoke. 

CHOAK  is  probably  a  variation  of 
€heek,  ill  Saxon  ceacy  because  the 
halter  is  tied  under  the  cheek  bone  of 
criminals. 

These  terms  express  the  act  of 
stopping  the  breath,  but  under  various 
circumstances  and  by  various  means ; 
suffocation  is  produced  by  every  kind 
ot  mtans,  external  or  interna),  and  is 
therefore  the  most  general  of  those 
terms;  stifling  proceeiJs  by  internal 
means,  that  is,  by  the  admission.  «.f 
foreign  bodies  into  the  passaecft  which 
lead  to  the  respiratory  organs :  we  may 

d 


SUFFRAGE,  V.  Vole» 

TO  SUGGEST,  V.  To  oUude, 

TO  SUGGEST,  V.  To  khit. 

suQQBSTioN,  V.  Dictate. 
TO  SUIT,  V.  To  agree. 

TO  SUIT,  V.  To  Jit. 
SUIT,  v.  Prayer.  ^ 

suiTABiJC,  t;.  Becoming. 
SUITABLE,  V.  Conformable. 
SUITABLE,  V.  Convenient. 
SUITABLE,  V.  Correspondent. 
SUITOR,  V.  Lover. 
SULLEN,  V.  Gloomy. 
TO  SULLY,  V.  To  stain. 
SUMMARY,  V.  Abridgem^. 
SUMMARY)  V.  Short.  ^^ 

TO  SUMMONS,  V.  To  Call.      b| 
TO  SUMMON,  V.  To  cite. 
SUNDRY,  V.  Different. 

SUPERFICIAL,   SHALLOW^ 

«  FLIMSY. 

SUPERFICUL  is  that  which 
lies  only  at  the  surface ;  it  is  therefore 
by  implication  the  same  as  the  SHAL- 
LOW, which  has  nothing  imdemeath : 
shallow  being  a  variation  of  hoUow  or 
empty.  Hence  a  person  may  be  called 
either  superficial  or  iMAw,  to  indicato 


KO       SUPERFICIAL. 

cfaBtbe  Ins  not  a  pio(iui(fity  of  knovr- 
ledge;  bat olherwiw,  tmperjkiaiity  ib 
applied  to  the  ewrcite  of  the  thinking 
teol^y  end  ikaUornnat  to  its  eitent. 
If  tn  of  free  tentiraents  ere  tuperfidal 
thinkeny  ellhoiigh  they  nej  not  have 
wDdentMKiii^  more  dkallom  then 
otfaefs.  Sup^Hjeml  end  skaUon  ere 
ttpKceble  to  Ihinp  es  weU  es  persons ; 
njifSY  is  eppkceble  to  things  only. 
JUmgy  most  probably  comes  finoot 
flame»  that  is  flamyp  showy,  eesilj 
ieea  through.  In  the  proper  sense 
W9  may  epeak  of  giving  a  tuperficUd 
covering  of  pmnt  or  colour  to  a  body ; 
of  a  river  or  piece  of  water  being  thai" 
§am  ;  of  cotton  or  cloth  being  jlimnf. 


SURROUND. 

SUPPOSITION,  V.  Conjecture. 
supposrriTions,  ti«  Spuritms. 
TO  suppRBsSy  V.  To  Repra^ 
TO  supPBSss,  9.  To  stifle. 
SURB,  V.  Certain. 

SURFACBy   8UPBRFICIS8. 

SURFACE,  eooipoaoded  of  nr  h 
mp€r  and  fsce,  n  a  TariatioB  of  th 
Latin  term*  SUPERFICIES ;  0I  jH 
they  have  aoqmred  this  distiactioB, 
that  the  form(»r  is  the  vulgar,  adtki 
latter  the  scientific  term ;  of  eova 
the  former  has  a  more  indefimte  nd 
general  application  than  the  latter.  A 


In  the  improper  sense,  a  survey  or  as!t  tutfmce  is    cither   even   or  ODmi^ 
^anoe  mav  be tiipfr/Scia/  which  does     smooth    or  rough;    hut  the  oMiiM^ 
not  extend  beyond  the  iuperficiu  of     matician  always  conceives  of  a  plaie 
things ;  a  conversation  or  a  discourse     nperfickM  on   which    he  fouodi  Ih 
nay  he  ihallaw,  which  does  not  con*     operations, 
ftain  a  body *of  sentiment;  and  a  work  ;.;  Vor tothe  tur/mcB  nf  laSiwii  mtk, 
or  peribimance  may  be  JUmtjf  which  ^~| Sninfci  wtik  yn»  aw  daka  Md  b«fj 
has  nothing  solid  in  it  to  engine  the  "  ■■  •*■■•*  •'•■»■•  *•  ^ 
attention. 


W* 


By  wnth  labour  w«  acqato  a  mperfleiml 
■cqaaiataocawtni  a  few  teiMlbto  o^iacfi.  BiAia. 

IkBOwCbcetotkjtelftMa;  ftmavKhla 
Ma  thaUow  taain  to  the  abaoiK  tfa. 

suPERPiciBS,  V.  Surface. 
suPBRPLUiTT,  V.  Excess. 

SUPBBIMTBNDBNCy,    t;.   Ifispec* 

.  tion. 

suPBRioRiTYi  V.  Excellence. 
TO  SUPBRCB0B9  V.  To  Overrule. 
8UPiNB>  V.  Indolent. 
sUPPLBy  t;.  Flexible. 
JO  SUPPLICAI^  V.  To  leg. 
supPLTi  V.  To  provide. 
TO  siTPPORTi  v.To  countenance, 
TO  SUPPORT,  V.  To  liold. 
SUPPORT,  t;.  Livelihood. 
SUPPORT,  V.  Staffs.  ^ttk 

TO  SUPPORT,  V.  To  suffer.  '^' 
TO  SUPPORT,  V.  To  second. 
TO  SUPPORT,  V.  To  sustmu 
TO  SUPPOSE,  V.  To  conceive. 
TO  &vmosR)  \)«Tq  iVKvk. 


•oacilbg  OMakiBd   fa  tkek  rmeM  rtito  •»- 
.qoeatlj lemiad  as  tlmt  «evln«]|jte 
flcta  of  life* 


SURGB,  V.  Whve. 
aURMisBi  V.  Conjecture. 
TO'suRMOUNT»  V.  To  conquer, 
TO  suRPASSji^^  To  exceed. 
TO  suRPRisinf.  To  wonder. 
TO  SURRENDER,  t;.  Togive^. 

TO  SURROUND,  ENCOMPASS, 
ENVIRON,  ENCIRCLE. 

SURROUND,  in  old  French  ir- 
ronder^  sienifies,  by  means  of  da  ift> 
tensive  syllable  tiir  intr,  to  go  all 
round. 

ENCOMPASS,  compomided  of  a 
or  in  and  campasMf  signifies  to  bhug 
within  a  certain  compass  formed  br  • 
circle:  so  likewise  ENVIRON,  traa 
the  Latin  gyrus^  and  the  Gredi :  ^ 
a  circle,  and  also  ENCIRCLE,  ugsi; 
to  bring  within  a  circle. 

Surround  is  the  most  litersl  uti 
general  of  all  these  terms,  which  sig- 
nify to  inclose  any  object  either  «&- 
rectly  or  indirectly.  We  may  «i^ 
roaad  an  object  by  sUnding  at  cerxaai 
distances  all  round  it ;  in  this  nMuner 
%\Kma^ahoute,  or  a  penoo^  may  b« 


SUSTAIN. 
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stirr<mnded  hj  other  persons,  or  an 
object  mmy  be  turrcunded  by  iucloe- 
iii|^  it  in  every  direction,  and  at  every 
point ;  in  this  manner  a  garden  is  $ur» 
rounded  by  a  wall.  To  encompau  is 
to  surround  in  the  latter  sen»e,  and 
applies  to  objects  of  a  great  ur  indefi- 
nite extent :  the  earth  is  encompaued 
by  the  air,  which  we  term  the  atmo- 
sphere; towns  are etirompaswc^  by  walls. 
To  turround  is  to  go  round  an  object 
of  any  form,  whether  square  or  cir« 
calar,  long  or  short ;  but  to  enxinm 
and  to  encircle  carry  with  them  the 
idea  of  forming  a  circle  round  aa 
object ;  thus  a  town  or  a  \-alley  may 
be  environed  bv  hills,  a  bason  of 
water  may  be  encircled  by  trees,  or 
the  head  may  be  encircled  by  a  wreath 
of  flowers. 

In  an  extended  or  moral  sense  we 
are  said  to  be  surrounded  by  objects 
which  are  in  ^reat  numbers,  and  in 
different  directions  about  us :  thus  a 
persou  living  in  a  particular  spot 
where  he  has  many  friends  may  say 
he  is  surrounded  by  his  firiends;  so 
likewise  a  particular  person  may  say 
that  he  is  surrounded  by  dangers  and 
difficulties :  but  in  speaking  of  man 
in  a  general  sense,  we  should  rather 
say  he  is  encompassed  by  dangers, 
which  expresses  in  a  much  stronf^r 
manner  our  peculiarly  exposed  condi- 
tion. 

Bat  not  to  nentiiiiw 
Dftjr,  or  thft  ftvcet  approMkef  «*&  or  nom, 
B«t  Gl«id  iMtood,  Md  eferHluriof  4uk 
9urfund»  me.  Miltov. 

WboBB  Orpbeu  on  hb  Ijre  UaeBts  hb  lofe. 
With  be«rto  encontfau^d^  and  %  daacinir  grow. 

Deydem. 

Of  fiKbtbc  dmenU  cm  all  vMef  roand 
Envtrot^d,  MiiTOir. 

At  la  the  bolloir  brntct  of  Appesinc, 
BoMBth  (he  •heltpr  oT  endrcitug  hHln, 
A  myrtle  Hm^  far  fro«  hmkaa  c?c : 
So  loBiWi*d,  bloonioK,  aad  vBieaa  hy  M, 
The  tweet  Larioia.  Taoxsoa. 

SURVEY,  r.  Retrospect. 
SURVEY,  r.  Fieu\ 
TO  SURVIVE,  V.  To  outlive. 
SUSCEPTIBILITY,  V.  Feeling. 
SUSPENSE,  t;.  Doubt, 

TO  SUSTAIN,   SUPPORT, 
MAINTAIN. 

SUSTAIN,  compounded  of  iws  or 


tuh  aod  temeo  to  hold,  ngniAai  to  Ud 
or  keep  op. 

SUPPORT,  9.  To  cmiUntmee. 

MAINTAIN.  V.  To  amH. 

The  idea  of  exertinc  one^a  self  t0 
keep  an  object  from  sinking  is  eomnKW 
to  ail  tliese  termi,  which  vanr  either 
in  the  mode  or  the  object  of  the 
action.  To  sv»/ata  and  mpport  an 
pasAiTe,  and  imply  that  we  bear  the 
weight  of  something  preidDg  upoa 
us;  muifUain  is  active,  aad  imuiei 
tliat  we  eiert  ourselves  so  as  to  k«ip 
it  from  pressing  upon  us.  We  tmaUmm 
a  load;  we  support  a  burden;  we 
maintain  the  contest.  The  principal 
difficulty  in  an  engagement  it  onea 
2^  to  sustain  the  first  shock  of  the  attack : 
a  soldier  lias  not  merely  tompport  the 
weight  of  his  arms^  but  to  wioiutam 
his  post.  What  is  sustained  is  often 
temporary;  what  is  supportedii  mostly 
permanent :  a  lose  or  an  injury  is  iio- 
taiaed;  pain,  distress*  and  misfur- 
'  tunes,  are  supported :  maintainf  on  the 
other  hand,  is  mostly  something  of 
importance  or  advantage;  credit  must 
aiwavs  be  maintained. 

We  must  sustain  a  loss  with  tran- 
quillity ;  we  must  smpport  an  affliction 
witli  equanimity;  we  must  maintaitt 
our  own  honor,  and  that  of  the  com* 
munity  to  which  we  belong,  by  the 
rectitude  of  our  conduct. 

With  tnbour  spent,  bo  looftr  eaa  be  wIcM 
The  heavy  Nlchton,  or  gtuU^m  the  fMaid, 
CTer »  hefcnM  m  HJi  darta.  Di 


Lft  Chlf  ntpptt  and  enaifbit  y^,  that 
are  the  Ikchv  of  tea  cblldraB*  mm 
then  Btei  to  be  tat  oae  aoal  of  lofa  wM 
obedience.  f^rmsroii. 

Alt,  compaikM  vHb  a  wood  of  ipean  tnmad* 
The  lordly  IfcNi  rtlll  mmtntaina  bb  gnwiid. 
So  Turaat  fuea. 


sufiTBNANCB,  V.  lAveUhood, 
TO  SWALLOW  UP,  V.  To  obsorh. 
SWAY,  V.  Influence, 
TO  swKLL,  V.  To  heave, 
SWIFTNESS,  V.  Quickness. 
SYCOPHANT,  V.  Flatterer, 

■•  STMMKTBY,    PROPOaTION, 

SYMMETRY,  in  Latui  tymmetrm, 
Greek  ffvfx,utTfia  from  n/r  and  fAtrfm^ 
signiBes  a  measure  that  accords. 

PROPORTION,  in  Latin  proper* 
tiOf  compounded  of  pro  and  pmrtia, 


see 


SYMPATHY. 


SYSTEM. 


3t 


■gnsfieB  «very  poitioo  or  part  accord- 
inewith  the  otner^  or  witn  the  whole. 
^Tbe  ngnification  of  these  terms  is 
obviously  the  same,  nameljr,  a  due 
admeaanreineat  of  the  parts  to  each 
olher  and  to  the  whole :  but  symmetry 
■has  DOW  acquired  but  a  partial  appli- 
i.-"  cation  to  the  human  body;  and  nro' 
portion  is  applied  to  every  thing  wnich 
•dmiti  of  dimensions  and  an  adapta- 
tion of  the  parts :  hence  we  speak  of 
aymNiefryof  feature;  but  proportion 
A  limbsy  the  proportion  of  the  head 
to  the  body. 


Sentiial  del||bts  !a  enlarged  minds,  ptte  way 
ti  tfM  •abUmcr  ptoanam  of  leanoa,  wUdi  dl*- 
the  eaasM  and  d«slf(as;  tka  frame,  con- 
,  and  tjfmmtlry  of  tkiags.        BnuuLEY. 


minal  safieiing  the  penalty  of  the  In 
excites  our  cammiaitration ;  we  endea 
▼our,  if  possible,  to  mitiji^ate  lus  pa 
nishment:  the  loss  which  a  fricM 
sustains  produces  roitdcf/enc^;  we  taki 
the  best  means  of  testifying  it  to  bra 
CompauUm  is  the  sentiment  of  coi 
mortal  towards  another;  comrni^er^ 
turn  is  represented  as  the  feeling  whid 
our  wretchedness  excites  in  the  Su 
preine  Being.  Compatxion  may  h 
awakened  by  persons  in  very  uiiei|ni 
ooiiditiona  of  life:  condoUnct  sop 
poses  an  entire  equality  ;  it  eidadea 
every  thinp  but  what  flows  out  of  tb 
courtesy  and  good-will  of  one  friend 
to  another. 


1V»  lavflDton  of  stall  hips  bad  a  bettar  eja 
Ibr  dae  ^lupaitton  thaa  to  add  to  a  redoa- 
daaey^  benaw  ia  •ome  cases  It  was  oonvdnient 
to  fill  ap  a  ffscamn.  CunazaLAirD*' 


AThat  mind  aad  bodj  oAni  ssfipatAlg 
■    b  Dlaia:flach  Is  tbia  mion  aatafctim. 


SYMPATHY,   COMPASSION, 
COMMISERATION,  CONDOLENCE. 

SYMPAl  IIY,  from  the  Greek  ^^m, 
or  trvf  with,  and  «c6ec  feeling,  has  the 
literal  meaning  of  fellow-feeling,  that 
IS,  a  kindred  or  like  feeling,  or  feeling 
in  company  with  another.  COM- 
PASSION (v.  Pify);  COMMISE- 
RATION, finom  the  Latin  com  and 
mueria  misery;  CONDOLENCE, 
from  the  Latin  con  and  doleo  to  grieve, 
signify  a  like  sufTcrincr,  or  a  suiVcring 
in  company.  Hence  it  is  obvious  that 
acairding  to  tlic  derivation  of  the 
words,  the  sympathy  may  either  be 
faid  of  pleasure  or  pain,  the  rest  only 
of  that  which  is  painful.  Sympathy 
preserves  its  original  meaning  m  its 
application,  for  we  laugh  or  cry  by 
tytnpathy  ;  this  may,  however,  be  only 
a  merely  pliYsical  operation :  but  com- 
passion  is  altogether  a  moral  feeling, 
which  makes  us  enter  into  the  dis- 
tresses of  others :  we  may,  therefore, 
iympiithize  with  others,  without  essen- 
tially serving  them;  but  if  we  i^el 
compasaiony  we  naturally  turn  our 
thoi!sht!»  tov.anls  relieving  them. 

CotnpMsion  is  awakened  by  those 
sutVeriiigs  \^hich  are  attribuoible  to 
our  mi.sforruncs ;  commiseration  *% 
awakened  by  suireriugs  aribing  from 
pur  faults  ;  conun/ence  is  awakened 
by  the  troubles  ot  iiie.  Poverty  and 
wunt  excite  cur  compassion  ,*  we  en- 
doaxout  to  iftYy&N^  X^fy^M^x  ^y^^  ^^^^ 


b  plaia;flach  Is  tbia  mioa  aataretisi. 
Then  mast  we 

Of  nse,  disease,  or  waot,  cowmUtermUf 
'Moapt  tbofe  whom  boacit  IJfcs  cas 

mokd. 
Oar  JBstioe  mora  comyajftois  sheaU  ottesd. 


Rstber  than  all  most  svibr. 
Yet  oalore  must  C0nd»§e 


dn 


dfcv 


SYMPTOM,  v.  Mark. 
SYNOD,  f.  Assembly. 

SYSTEM,    METHOD. 

SYSTEM,  in  Latin  systeme,  Greek 
cvrn/Mt.  from  cvcfifu  or  rv»  and  .o^  ^ 
stand  together,  signifies  that  winch  is 
put  together  so  as  to  forma  whole. 

MFFHOD,  in  Latin  metkodus  mm 
the  Greek  f^ira  and  ol.c  a  way  br 
which  any  thing  is  effected. 

System  expresses  more  than  mthcdt 
which  is  but  a  part  of  system  :  syftcv 
is  an  arrangement  of  many  single  or 
individual  objects  according  to  some 
given  rule,  so  as  to  nuike  them  coalesce. 
Mtthod  is  the  manner  of  this  arraii^ 
ment,  or  the  principle  upon  wbidi 
this  arrangemeni  takes  plac^  The  ly^ 
tern,  however,  applies  to  a  complexity 
of  objects  ;  but  arrangement,  and  coa- 
sequently  method,  may  be  applied  to 
every  tiling  that  is  tc»  be  put  into  eie- 
cution.  All  sciences  must  be  redoted 
to  systnn  ;  and  without  sj/sttm  there  i> 
no  science  :  all  business  requires  «f- 
thodi  and  without  method  little  cu 
be  done"  to  any  good  purp«>se. 

If  a  bKlrr  jtyMnnV  tkisf, 
bipact  tt  fkanUjr,  or  make  use  ofi 


TALKATIVE. 


TASTE. 
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The  peat  dtfset  of  the  Season  It  Ibe  want  of 
method,  bvt  forthii  I  kaow  not  tbat  thne  waa 
mjij  remedj.  JoHVsoa* 


T. 


TACiTURNiTT,  V.  Stlcnce. 

TO  TAKE,    RBCEIVS. 

To  TAKE,  which  in  all  probability 
conies  from  the  Latin  taclum,  parti- 
ciple of  tango  to  touchy  is  a  general 
term;  RECEIVE  {v.  To  receive)  is 
specific. 

To  take  si^iiiies  to  make  one's  own 


GARRULOUS,  in  Latin  ^arm/iM^ 
from  garrio  to  blab,,  signifies  prone  to 
tell  or  make  known. 

These  reproachful  epithets  differ 
principally  in  the  degree.  .  To  talk  is 
mllowable,  and  consequently. it  is  not 
altogether  so  unbecoming  to.  be  occaF-J|^ 
sionally  talkatvoe :  but  loqumity^  which^^ 
implies  always  an  iminoderate  pro- 
pensity to  talkf  is  alwa^  b^i  whether 
springmg  from  affectation  or  |w  idle 
temper:  and  garrulUyt  whiql^^^mrises 
firom  the  excessive  desire  of  oonimunU 
catincy  is  a  failing  that  is  pardonable 
only  m  the  aged,  who  have  generally 
much  to  tell. 


by  coming  in  exclusive  contact  with  ^^       ^^  ^  champfcwfo  4Hhid  H; 

It ;  to  receive  is  to  take  under  jjecu-  mj^^  g,^ ,,  .,^4^  utkaiive, 
liar  circumstances.     Wo  take  either 
from  things  or  persons;  we   receive 


from  persons  only :  we  take  a  book 
from  the  table ;  we  receive  a  parcel 
"which  is  sent  us :  we  take  either  with 
or  without  the  consent  of  the  person ; 
"we  receive  it  with  lus  consent,  or  ac- 
cording to  his  wishes :  a  robber  taket 
money  when  he  can  find  it ;  a  friend 
receives  the  gift  of  a  fnend. 

Bach  take*  bis  Mat,  and  eaeh  reeeivet  bis  ihare. 

POPK. 

Till  aels^d  with  ihaue,  they  wheel  about  and 

face. 
Receive  thifir  foei,  and  raiie  a  tlMat'alnf  eiy. 
The  Tatcann  take  their  torn  to  fear  and  fly. 

Da  von. 

TO  TAKE  HRBj>,  V.  To  guard 
against. 

TO  TAKE  HOLD  OF,   V.  To  lay 

hold  q)\ 

TO  TAKE  LEAVE,  V.  To  kdve. 
TO  TAKE  PAINS,    V,  To  lillf/r, 

TALE,  V,  Fable. 
TALE,  V,  Story. 
TALENT,  V.  Family. 

TALENT,   V.  Gift. 

TALENT,  V.  Inlellect. 
TO  TALK,  V.  To  Speak. 

TALKATIVE,    LOQUACIOUS, 
GARRULOUS. 

TALKATIVE  implies  ready  or 
prone  to  talk  (v.  To  speak). 

LOQUACIOUS,  from  hi/uor  to 
speak  or  talk,  has  the  same  original 
meaning. 


ThenftMonly  elamonrM  In  theOroair, 
LoquactouMt  load,  and  torhnleiiC  of  imga9. 
J  '  ■".    Pon. 

P1«a»*d  wKh  that  aoclal  aveel  garrmSp. 
The  paor  dbhaaded  vet*raB*h  aolo  deUght. 

SoJtiaTiLUk 

TALL,   V.  High. 

TAME,  V.  Gentle* 

TO  TANTALiaB,  V.  To  aggravate* 

TO  TANTALIZE,   V.  To  tCOSe. 

TARDY,   V.  Slow* 

TO  TARNISH,  V.  To  StaifU 

TO  TARRY,  V.  To  linger. 
TARTNESS,  V.  Acrimony. 
TASTE,  V.  Palate. 


TASTE,   FLAVOR, 
SAVOR. 


RELISH, 


« 


TASTE  comes  from  the  Teutonic 
tasten  to  touch  lightly,  and  siemfies 
either  the  organ  which  is  easily  af- 
fected, or  the  act  of  discriminatinig 
by  a  light  touch  of  the  organ,  or  the 
quality  of  the  object  which  affects  the 
organ ;  in  this  latter  sense  it  is  closely 
allied  to  the  other  terms. 

FLAVOR  most  probablly  comes 
from  the  Latin^  to  breathe,  signify- 
ing tlie  rarefied  essence  ofbodies  which 
afl'ect  the  orj^a  of  taste, 
•~  RELISH  is  derived  by  Menshew 
from  relecher  to  lick  again,  signify- 
ing tliat  which  pleases  the  palate  so 
as  to  tempt  to  a  renewal  of  the  act  of 
tasting. 

SaVOR,  in  Latin  u^or  and  a^io 


TASTE. 


TAX. 


to  smelly  tastBi  or  be  sensible*  most 
probably  comes  from  the  Hebrew 
Mopah  tne  mouth  or  palate,  which  is 
the  or|i^  of  taste. 

Taste  is  the  most  pneral  and  in- 

#  definite  of  all  these ;  it  is  applicable 
to  every  object  thnt  can  be  applied  to 
die  orpin  of  tei/ey  and  to  evesy  degree 
and  manner  in  which  the  organ  can  be 
aflected:  some  things  are   tasteleoj 
other  things  have  a  strong  taiUf  and 
others  a  mixed  tmste.    The  JUnor  lu 
the  predominating  taste,  and  consei- 
qnently  is  applied  to  soch  objects  as 
may  have  a  different  |^ind  or  degree  of 
UuU;   an  apple  may  not  only  have 
the  general  taste  of  ajmle,  but  also  a 
Jisppor  peculiar  to  jtself :  the  ^avar  it 
commonly  said  of  that  which  is  good, 
as  a  fine  ^fiaver,  a  delicioos -^vor  ; 
bat  it  may  designate  that  which  is> 
not  alw«^  agreeable,  as  thejiavor  of 
fish,   which  is  unpleasant  m  things 
that  do  net  admit  of  such  a  taste.  The 
reiith  is  also  a  particular  taste ;  but 
it  is  that  which  is  artificial,  in  distinc- 
tion from  the  fianor,  which  may"  be 
the  natural  property.     We  find  the 
fiavor  such  as  it  is  ;  we  give  the  relish 
such  as  it  should  be,  or  we  wish  it  to 
be :  milk  and  butter  receive  a  flavor 
from  the  nature  of  the  food  with  which 
the  cow  is  supplied ;  sances  arc  used 
in  order  to  give  a  rslish  to  the  food 
thit  if  dressed. 

Sanor  is  a  term  in  less  frequent  use 
than  the  others,  but,  agreeable  to  the 
Latin  derivation,  it  is  employed  to  dc- 
J.    signate  that  which  smells  as  well  as 
tastes,  a  sweet  smelling  savor  ;  so  like- 
wise, in  the.  moral  application,  a  man's 
actions  or  expressions  may  be  said  to 
unor  of  vanity.    Taste  and  relish  may 
be  moreover  compared  as  the  act  of 
persons :  we  taste  whatever  atlects  our 
taste;  but  we  relish  that  only  which 
pleases  our  taste :  we  ta^te  fruits  in 
order  to  determine  whether  they  are 
good  or  bad ;  we  relish  fruits  as  a 
dessert,  or  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
day.    So  likewise,  in  the  moral  appli- 
cation, we  have  a  relish  for  hoicks,  for 
learning,  tor  society,  and  the  like. 

Tm  tkMiMd  thQa«a4  prackMM  (tfCl 

Ml  diUj  thukt  mploj  ; 
Hot  h  Che  letst  acheerfal  heart, 

Tbu  UuUi  thow  gifts  wHh  Joj.        Adbuoii. 

Th%  FAU^iAfc  WttAs  fjbf«  ajUrMT  to  ou 


I  telle  ike  Mnk 

Iwttfh  it  do  wdU  IdonotreOafcvdU 
Their  lood  spplai 


So  qviehnV  apiiette,  that  1  Miihossht 


TASTK,    GRNirS. 

TASTE,  m  all  profaabifity  from  die 
Latin    tectum   and  tango   to  toic^ 
seems     to     designate     the    c^Mttr 
to  derive   pleasure   from  an  olJNt: 
GENIUS  designates  the  power  «e 
have  for  accomplishing  any  oiyBCL 
He  who  derives  particular  pleame 
from   music  may  be  said  to  hsn  i 
taste  for  music;,  he  who  makes  mj 
great  proficieDC]r  in  the  tbeo7  «^ 
practice  of  music,    may  be  siitf  to 
have  a  genius  for  it.    It  is  obriooi, 
therefore,  that  we  may  hare  a  tstU 
without  having  genius ;  but  it  wodd 
not  be  possible  to  have  genius  for  a 
thin{^  without  having  a /otff  for  it:  ht 
nothing  can  so  efiectodlygife  atoite 
for  any  accomplishment,  as  the  opa- 
city to  leann  it>  and  the  siucepbtHlity 
of  all  its  beauties,  which  drconutaoccs 
are  inseparable  from  genius. 


The  can 
jadgemeiit. 


of  m 


^MeeootiaUlneiiepo««arJBdcfaF,fnte 
In  the  power  of  exccoUnr.  R»ia. 

TO  TAUNT,  i;.  To  tease. 
TAUixiLOGY,  V.  Refjditm. 

TAX,    DUTV,    crUSTOM,  TOll, 

IMPORT,  TRIBUTE, 

CONTRIBUTION. 

The  idea  of  something  given  by  the 
PJQple  to  the  government  is  expresjed 
Ug&ll  these  terms. 
^AX,  in  French  taxe,  Latin  tu% 
from  the  Greek  r«crr,  to  dispose  « 
put  in  order,  siffoifies  what  is  dispued 
m  order  for  each  to  pav,         "' 

CUSTOM  signifies  *  that  which  i» 
given  under  certain  circumstanctt,  ac- 
cording to  custom, 

DUtY  signifies  that  which  is  flrei 
as  a  due  or  debt. 

TOLI^  in  Saxon  to//,  &c.  Latin  r^ 
Ionium,  from  tbe  Greek  r.i^,.  acostM, 
signifies  a  particular  kindof  <atfMior 
doe. 

Tax  is  the  most  general  of  tfa« 


TAX. 


TEASE. 
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tonns,  and  applies  to  or  implies  what- 
ever is  paia  by  the  people  to  the 
govemment,  ncoording  to  a  certain 
estimate:  the  customi  are  a  spedei  of 
tax  which  are  less  specific  taui  other 
teres,  being  regulated  by  ctiif om  rather 
than  any  definite  law;  the  outamM 
apply  particularly  to  what  was  cta^ 
tomarify  eiven  bv  merchants  for  the 
goods  which  the^  imported  from 
abroad :  the  duty  is  a  species  of  tax 
more  positive  and  binding  than  the 
custom,  being  a  specific  estimate  of 
what  is  due  upon  goods^  according  to 
their  value ;  hence  it  is  not  only  ap- 
plied to  goods  that  are  importecf,  but 
also  to  many  other  articles  inland : 
toil  is  that  species  of  tax  which  serves 
for  the  repair  of  n)ads  and  havens. 

The  preceding  terms  refisr  to  that 
which  is  levied  by  authority  on  the 
people ;  but  they  do  not  directly  ex- 
press the  idea  of  levying  or  paying : 
IMPOST,  on  the  contrary,  signifies 
literally  that  which  is  imposed ;  and 
TRIBUTE    that   which    is  paid  or 
^fielded :    the   fonner,  tlierefore,   ex- 
clude that  idea  of  coercion  which  is 
included  in  the  latter.    The  tax  is 
levied  by  the  consent  of  many ;  the 
impott  is  imposed  by  the  will  of  one ; 
and  the  tribute  is  paid  at  the  demand 
of  one  or  a  few :  the  tax  serves  for 
the  supfKirt  of  the  nation ;  the  impott 
and  the  tribute  serve  to  enrich  a  go- 
yemment.     Conquerors  lay  heavy  im^ 
posts  upon  the  conquered  countries; 
distant  provinces  pay  a  tribute  to  the 
princes  to  whom  they  owe  allegiance. 
CONTRIBUTION  sitinifies  the  tri- 
bute of  m.iny  in  unison,   or  for  the 
same  end ;  in  this  general  sense  it  im- 
cludes  all  the  r)ther  terms ;  for  taxes 
and  imposts  are  alike  paid  by  many 
for  the  same   purpose;   but  as  tbe 
predominant  idfea  in  contribution  is 
that  of  common  consent,  it  supposes 
a  degree    of  freedom  in    the    agent 
which  is  incompatible  with  the  exer- 
cise of  authority  expressed   by  the 
other  terms :  hence  the  term  is  with 
more  propriety  applied  to  those  cases 
in   which    men  voluntarily  unite  in 
giving  towards  any  particular  object ; 
as  charitable  contributions,  or  contri* 
htUions  in  support  of  a  war;  but  it 
may  be  taken  m  the  general  sense  of 
a  rorced  payment,  as  in  speaking  of 
military  contributioum 


TAX,  RATE,  ASSSSSMBNT. 

TAX,  agreeably  to  the  above  ex- 
planation (r.  Tax),  and  RATE,  from 
the  Latin  ratus  and  reor  to  think  or 
estimate,  both  derive  their  principal 
meaning  from  the  valuation  or  propor- 
tion according  to  which  any  sum  is 
demanded  from  the  people ;  but  the 
tax  is  imposed  directlyi|^  the  govern- 
ment for  public  purposes,  as  the  land 
tax,  the  window  tax,  and  the  like; 
and  the  rate  is  imposed  indirectly  for 
the  local  purposes  of  each  parish,  ai 
the  church  rates,  the  poor  rates,  and 
the  like.  Tho  tax  and  rate  is  a 
general  rule  or  ratio,  by  which  a  cer- 
tain sum  is  raised  upon  a  given  num- 
ber of  persons;  the  ASSESSMENT 
is  the  application  of  that  rule  to  the 
individual. 

The  house-duty  is  a  tax  upon  houses, 
according  to  their  real  or  supposed 
value ;  the  poor's  rate  is  a  rate  laid 
on  the  individual  likewise,  according 
to  the  value  of  his  house,  or  the  suj)- 
posed  rent  which  he  pays ;  the  atsess" 
ment,  in  both  these,  is  the  valuarion 
of  the  house,  which  determines  the 
sum  to  be  paid  by  each  indiiidual: 
it  is  tho  business  of  the  minister  to 
make  the  tax;  of  the  parish  officers  to 
make  the  rate ;  of  the  commissioners 
or  assessors  to  make  the  atsessment : 
the  former  has  the  public  to  conuder ; 
the  latter  the  individual.  An  eqaiteble 
tax  must  not  bear  harder  upon  one 
class  of  the  community  than  another : 
an  equitable  assessment  must  not  bear 
harder  upon  one  inhabitant  than  an- 
other. 

TO  TEACH,  V.  To  inform. 
TO  TEAR,  r.  To  break. 

TO  TBASE,     VEX,    TAUNT,   TAN- 
TALIZE, TORMENT. 

TEASE  is  roost  probably  a  fre- 
quentative of  tear  and  tore. 

VEX,  V.  To  displease, 

TAUNT,  is  probably  contracted 
from  tantalize, 

TANTALIZE,  v.  To  aggravate, 

TORMENT,  from  the  Latin  tor- 
foentum  and  torquco  to  twist,  signifies 
to  give  pain  hy  twisting,  or  griping. 
I'he  idea  of  acting  upon  others  so  us 
to  produce  a  painful  sentiment  is  com- 
mon to  all  these  terms;  they  differ 
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866         TEGUMENT. 


TEMPLE. 


in  the  mode  of  the  action,  and  in  the 
degree  of  the  effoct. 

AU  these  actions  rise  in  importance : 
to  tease  consists  in  that  which  is  roost 
trifling ;  to  torment  in  that  which  is 
most  serious.  We  are  teased  by  a 
fly  that  buzzes  in  our  ears;  we  are 
vexed  by  the  carelessnois  and  stupidity 
of  our  servantji|  we  are  taunted  by  the 
sarcasms  of  utners;  we  are  tantalized 
by  the  fair  prospects  which  only  pre- 
sent themselves  to  disappear  again ; 
we  are  tormented  by  the  importunities 
of  troublesome  beggars.  It  is  the  re- 
petition of  unpleasant  trifles  which 
ftiucs ;  it  is  the  crossiiass  and  perver- 
sity of  things  which  vejr ;  it  is  the 
contemptuous  and  provoking  beha-^ 
▼iour  which  taunti  ;  it  is  the  disap- 
pointment of  awakened  expectations 
which  tanUiiizei ;  it  is  the  repetition 
of  grievous  troubles  which  torments. 
We  may  be  teased  and  tormented  by 
^nt  which  produces  bodily  or  mental 
pain ;  we  are  vexed,  iauiUedy  and 
tantalized  ovXy  in  the  mind.  Irritable 
and  nervous  people  are  most  easily 
teased ;  captious  and  fretful  people 
are  most  easily  vejued  or  taunted ; 
sanguine  and  eager  people  are  most 
easily  tantalized :  in  all  these  cases 
the  imagination  or  the  bodily  state  of 
the  individual  ser\'es  to  increase  the 
pain :  but  persons  are  tormented  by 
such,  things  as  inflict  positive  pain. 

Lioulu  bn^an  to  take  a  iUtle  mbrhievoo*  plf«« 
nrv  in  leasing,  CumauiLiiiD. 

Aad   iharpftnM  abaret   iliall  vea  the  fraitAil 
frouud.  DsToxir. 

Sharp  wa«  bis  folcr,  which  In  th«  shrinciC  tone, 
Tbiu  with  iujacioua  tauntt  attackM  the  fhronvw 

FOPK. 

When  Ihft  maid  (In  Sparta)  wa^  once  vped, 
ih<>  w.in  not  suffimnl  to  tautaUu  tko  laaiv  part 
of  file  ciunmonwinlth.  AoDiton. 

Truth  ei'Ttinr  ilt^'lf  In  the  <earchia|p  ptecopti 
•f  Mfir  denial  and  mortificaUon  la  tTmenting 
to  Ticioni  minds.  Sovm. 

TKDious,  v.  IVearisome. 

TEGUMENT,    COVhHlNG. 

TKOrMKNT,  in  Latin  teguwien- 
tum,  from  te^io  to  cover,  is  properly 
but  another  wurd  to  express  tne  sense 
of  (.'OVKRIN(r,  yet  It  is  now  em- 
ployed in  ca!«es  where  the  tenn  cover* 
ing  is  iuadiiii^*>ible.  Covering  sigui- 
fles  mostly  that  which  is  artiticial; 
but  te^^ument  is  employed  for   that 


which  IS  natural :  clolhing  it  the  ea- 
vering  for  the  body  ;  the  skin  of  v»- 
getabwsabstanoes,  as  seeds,  is  called 
ib^t^gmmmst.  The  tovtrkig  is  said 
(kf  thut  whkA  oofers  the  ovler  sniftoe ; 
the  fe^iMiciif  is  said  of  dint  which 
eovetB  the  inner  suHuoe;  the  pdssf 
some  sesds  mre  lined  with  a  mkhgn 
awfi/a 

TO  TELL,  v.  To  Speak. 
TBMBRiTY,  V.  Roskness, 

TBMPBR,  t'.  Dispasilion. 

tbmpbr/  v.  Frame. 

TEMPBB,  v.  Humor, 

TO  TBMPER,    V.  To  qmUfy. 

TEMPBRAMBNTy  V.  Rome. 

TJBM  P£  R  AMENT,  TBMPBRITUEE. 

T£MP£RAM£NT  and  TEMP& 
RATURE  are  both  used  to  expreu 
that  state  which  arises  (tarn  the  teas- 
pering  of  opposite  or  ▼aiyii^  qoalitiar 
die  temperament  is  said  of  aniaii 
bodies,  and  the  teameratkre  oftht 
atmosphere.  Men  oi  a  saiigainetaii- 
perament  ought  to  be  guuous  in  their 
diet ;  all  bodies  are  stronglj  aSeOed 
by  the  temperature  of  the  air. 

WUhottt  a  proper  UmpermmaU  for  Ac  |H^ 
ticmlar  art  wkkb  he  itadfet,  kh  rt»Mt  pdtai 
will  be  10  DO  perpoae.  BcacBi. 

O  bappj  England,  where  there  ii  neb  a  r» 
temperature  of  beet  end  cold.  Been. 

TBMPE RANGE,  V.  Alodesty. 
TBMPERATB9  V*  Abstinent, 

TEMPERATURE,    V.    TemptfOr 

fneni. 

TEMPEST,  V.  Breeze. 

TEMPLE,    CHURCH. 

*  These  words  designate  an  edifioi 
destined  for  the  exercise  of  religioa*, 
but  TEMPLE  is  adapted  to  the  loft? 
style,  and  CHURCH  to  the  fiiaiiliv 
style,  at  least  as  Ikr  as  reganh  tl» 
Christian  revealed  religion;  for,  in  re- 
gard to  Paganism,  the  term  which 
originated  with  heathens  is  the  f»^ 
nary  term  in  the  place  of  dbrci 
Temple  conveys  the  idea  of  tbtt 
which  is  august ;  it  marks  in  the  |»ni^ 
per  sense  that  edifice  which  is  oob9C> 
crated  to  the  Deity :  church  seems  tt 
uidicate  something  mora  romiawj  ^ 


TENACIOUS. 


TENDENCY. 
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ticularly  fur  the  assembly  of 
bl.  Nothing  profane  ought 
le  temple  of  tlie  Lord :  no- 
ht  to  be  permitted  iu  our 
vhlch  docs  not  contribute  to 
Uiuu  of  Christians, 
lul  and  heart  of  man  are  the 
the  living  God ;  it  is  there 
to  be  adored :  the  church 
ice  where,  as  a  social  being, 
iis  vows  to  his  Maker. 

poRAL,  r.  Seadar. 

H)RARY,   TRANStENT, 
S'^SITORY,    FLEETING. 

OUARY,  from  tempus  time, 
zcs  that  which  is  intended 
Iv  for  a  time,  in  distinction 
which  IS  permanent ;  offices 
;  upon  a  state  of  war  are 
tj  in  distinction  from  these 
e  connected  with  internal 
rRANSIENT,  that  is,  pass- 
I  the  act  of  passing,  charao- 
lat  in  its  nature  exists  only 
>ment :  a  {.'ance  is  transient. 
TORY,  that  is,  apt  to  pass 
LFucterizes  every  thing  in  the 
ich  is  formed  only  to  exiit 
c,  and  then  to  pass  aw&y  ; 
)lcasurcs,  and  oar  pains,  and 
)ein^,  are  denominated  trun* 
XEETING,  which  is  de- 
u  the  verb  to  Jii/  and  Jlight, 
wronger  term  to  ezprcbs  the 
I  as  transitory, 

rc«  of  laperlor  principle  tbe  tfm- 
tlfiiice  ui'  poTisiuns  majf  be  le**'  ::iipid. 

JoilNiON. 

len  dlfftFion  of  tbe  ipiriu  or  tbe 
of  a  transient  tbonirfat,  is  able  to 
ttlfl  i.na^pg of  tbbigs (In  the  me0ior7). 

SOLTIU 

aniitoTy  bein^ .  Johrsom. 

my  Jfecting  daji  at  last, 

^iltfOtJy  ar.^nirt, 

ill  reni^  iny  breath, 

owBi  forgot  io  ti<*ath.       SPRCTAToa. 

TEMPT,  V.  To  allure. 
TEMPT,  V,  To  try. 

Clous,    PERTINACIOUS. 

TENACIOUS  is  to  hold  a 
se,  to  let  it  go  with  reluc- 
)  be  PERTINACIOUS  is  to 
jut  in  spire  of  whet  can  be 
I  against  it.  A  tenacious 
insists  on  trifles  that  are  sup- 


posed to  affect  his  importance ;  a  per^ 
tinacious  temper  insists  on  every 
thing  which  is  apt  to  affect  his  opi- 
nions. Tenacitif  and  pertinacitif  are 
both  foibles,  but  the  I'nrmer  is  some- 
times more  excusable  tlian  the  latter. 
Wo  may  be  tenacious  (if  thut  whicli 
is  good,  as  when  a  man  is  tenacious 
of  wlmtever  may  afiect  his  honor; 
but  we  cannot  be  pertinacious  in  any 
thing  but  our  opinions,  and  that  too 
in  cases  where  thev  are  least  defen- 

• 

sible.  It  commonly  happens  that  peo- 
ple are  most  tenacious  of  being  thought 
to  possess  that  in  which  they  are 
most  deficient,  and  most  pertinacious 
in  maintaining  that  which  is  most 
absurd.  A  liar  is  tenacious  of  his 
reputation  for  truth:  sophists,  free- 
thmkers,  and  sceptics,  are  the  most 
pertinacious  objectors  to  whatever  is 
established. 

80  tenacious  are  ve  of  the  old  eccleniaslical 
rood«n,  that  very  little  alteration  hu  been  made  la 
them  siDce  tbe  fourteenth  or  Afti'vtith  ctratof^  ; 
adhering  to  our  old  settled  maxim,  never  entirely, 
nor  at  ooce,  to  depart  fioin  autiquity.      Blrki:. 

The  moat  pertinaciouM  and  vt  hemcnt  demon- 
ilrator  maj  be  wearted  In  time  bj  rootinual 
negation.  Jonxhov. 

TENDENCY,   DRIFT,    SCOPE, 
AIM. 

TENDENCY,  from  to  tend,  dc- 
notes  the  property  of  tending  towards 
a  certain  point,  which  is  the  character- 
istic of  all  these  words,  but  this  is  ap- 
plied only  to  things;  and  DIIIF1\ 
from  the  verb  to  drive;  SCOPE, 
from  the  Greek  ernefrrcfjiai  to  look; 
and  AIM,  from  the  verb  to  aim  {v. 
Aim);  all  characterize  the  thouglits  of 
a  person  looking  forward  into  futurity, 
and  directing  his  actions  to  a  certain 
point.  Ilence  wc  speak  of  the  ten- 
dency of  certain  principles  or  prac- 
tices, as  being  pernicious ;  the  drift  of 
a  person^s  discourse  ;  the  scope  wliich 
he  gives  himself  eitiier  in  treating  of 
a  subject,  or  in  laying  down  a  plan;  or 
a  person's  aitn  to  cxcul,  or  aim  to  bup- 
plant  another,  and  tiic  like.  The  ten' 
dency  of  most  writings  tor  the  last  rive 
and  twenty  years  has  been  to  unhinge 
the  minds  of  men :  where  a  p<^r.'*(>u 
wants  the  services  of  another,  whon\ 
he  dares  not  openly  solicit,  he  will 
discover  his  wishes  by  the '  drif'i  ot 
bis  discourse :   a  man  of  a  conipre- 
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TERM. 


TERRITORY. 


hensiTe  mind  will  allow  himself  full 

$cope  in  digesting  his  plans  for  every 

alteration  which  circumstances  may 

require  when  they  come  to  be  de- 

velopHcd:    our  desires  will  naturally 

l^ive  a  cast  to  all  our  ainu ;  4nd  so 

long  as  they  are  but  innocent,  they 

are  necessary  to  give  a  proper  stimulus 

to  exertion. 

ft  b  DO  vondo'  tf  a  frett  deal  of  knowMgr, 
which  i«  not  otpahto  of  ■Mking  a  man  wbr,  hat 
a  aaCaral  Undenesf  Co  laakB  him  fata  aad  arro- 
Kanl.  AnDnow. 

This  Mid,  the  whole  aadteae  tooa  food  oat 

hk  drift. 
The  coQveDtloo  was  MimaiOD*d  in  fhfoar  of 

SwIfU  8wifT. 

Merit  ia  evef7  rank  bat  the  fnest  teope  (ia 
BBftadd).  BLiia. 

Bach  nohler  mim,  repicst  by  loag  cootraat, 
Now  rfalaat  laiC,er  ftddj  man  the  teal. 


TO  TENDER,  V,  To  offer. 
TENDERNESS,  V.  Bemvolence. 
TENET,  v.  Doctrine. 

•     TENET,  POSITION. 

Tab  tenet  is  the  opinion  which 
we  bold  in  our  own  minds ;  the  POSI- 
TION is  that  which  we  lay  down 
for  others.  Our  tenett  may  be  nurtful, 
our  potUiatu  false.  He  who  gives 
np  lus  tenett  readily  evinces  an  un- 
BtaUe  mind;  be  who  argues  on  a 
false  poiitUm  shows  more  tenacity  and 
subtlety  than  good  sense.  The  tenett 
of  the  different  denominations  of 
Christians  are  scarcely  to  be  known 
or  distin^iushed ;  they  often  rest  upon 
such  trivial  points :  the  positioru  which 
an  author  lavs  down  must  be  very  de- 
finite and  clear  when  he  wishes  to 
build  upon  them  any  theory  or  system. 

The  occavion  of  Lutbei^  beinf  ini  dhfuited 
wHh  the  tenett  of  the  Romish  Cbaroh,  b  knowa 
to  efcrj  one,  the  least  eooTenant  with  histofy. 

RoaBKiaox. 
To  HhBpMition  of  Tullj,  that  if  virtie  eoald 
be  teen,  the  m««t  be  loved,  may  be  added,  that 
If  trvth  covld  he  heard,  the  mast  be  obeyed. 

Joamov. 

TERM,  r.  Article. 

TERM,    LIMIT,   BOUNDARY. 

*  TERM,  in  Latin  terminus^  from 
the  Greek  npfAa  an  end,  is  the  point 
that  endsy  and  that  to  which  we  direct 
%UT  «\ev%;  LLMIT,  from  the  Latin 


iime$  aland  mark,  is  the  linewfaicfr 
we  most  not  pass:  BOUNDARY, 
from  to  bomndf  is  the  obstack  vfaick 
intcrmpu  our  progress,  and  ptrcDCs 
us  from  pastinc. 

We  are  eitJier  carried  lowdiar 
away  finom  the  term  ;  we  eidwr  k«f 
witlnn  the  Immis^  or  we  overslepllbHi; 
we  contract  or  extend  the  handtry. 

The  term  and  die  Umit  bekif  to 
the  thing ;  by  them  it  ia  enM:  tk 
boundary  is  extraneous  of  it;  tiicjii- 
clode  it  in  the  space  wludi  it  soos- 
pies,  or  oootain  it  within  ifsifikeR. 
The  Straits  of  Gibraltar ,  was  the  Cm 
of  Hercnlea' voyages:  it  was ssid, villi 
inore  eloquence  than  tmth,  tint  ^ 
limits  of  the  Roman  empire  wot 
those  of  the  world :  die  teSf  tbs 
Alps,  and  the  Pyrenees,  are  die  ssr 
turn  boundaries  of  France.  Ws 
mostly  reach  the  lerai  of  oar  pra^ 
periur  when  we  sMempt  to  pan 
the  UmUs  which  Proridsnce  has  ai- 
tijgped  tb  human  afibrts :  hnman  aai- 
bition  often  finds  a  bandary  set  to 
its^  gratification  by  ctncnmseanoes 
whicn  were  the  most  oakokcd  for, 
and  apparentl J  the  lent  adapted  to 
brins  about  such  impottant  rentes. 

We  see  the  ^ena  of  our  evils  ooijr 
in  the  term  of  our  life :  our  desm 
have  no  Umits ;  their  gnnficatioa 
only  serves  to  extend  oar  prospects 
indefinitely  :  those  only  are  hm 
whose  fortune  is  the  Aoaadory  of  their 
desires. 

No  term  of  that  tlib  maka  ihiH  Jhiie. 


indatlke 


Provfdence  bee  fixM  the 
joyncnt  by  imiaoveable 

Tbe  veil  of  Antonlee 
of  (be  Romea  empbe. 

TERM,  V.  fVord. 
TO  TERMINATE,  V.  To  amfbti. 
TO  TERMINATE,  V.  To  end, 
TERRIBLE,  i;.  FeorfiiL 
TERRIBLE,  V.  FormidoMe. 
TERRIFIC,^  t;.  FearfuL 

TERRITOK7,    DOMINION. 

Both  these  terms  respect  a  pom 
of  country  under  a  particular  kow» 
ment;  but  the  word  TERRnOR^ 
brings  to  our  nunds  the  land  whidii> 
included ;   DOMINION  cooTep  » 


THEORY. 
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«ur  minds  the  power  which  is  exer- 
cised :  the  territory  speaks  of  that 
which  is  in  its  nature  iManded  ;  the 
daminions  may  be  said  of  that  which 
is  boundless.  A  petty  prince  has  his 
territory;  the  monarcn  of  a  great 
empire  has  dominums. 

It  b  the  ol^ect  of  every  ruler  to 
giuurd  his  temtory  against  the  irrup- 
tions of  an  enemy;  amlntioiis  mo- 
Barchs  are  always  aiming  to  extend 
their  dominions. 

The  eoBqund  tmrUorjf  was  divMed  anMMff 
tte  Spaaiak  Invaden,  aeoordiBg  to  nilet  which 
eoaton  had  iotrodaoed.  .  Robutioh. 

And  while  the  heroic  Pjnhos  ritiaee  la  anm. 
Oar  wide  deminiont  abaU  the  world  o*er-niii. 

Taap. 

TERRORy  V.  Alarm* 

TBSTAMBNT,   V.  WlU. 

TO  TESTIFY,  V.  To  expTCSS.    ' 

TESTIMONY,  V.  Evidence. 

THANKFULNESS,  GRATITUDR. 

THANKFULNESS,  or  tijulneit 
of  thankgf  is  the  outward  expression 
of  ti  grateful  feeliue. 

GRATITUDE,  from  the  Latin  gra-. 
titudoy  is  the  feeling  itself.  Our  thank' 
fulness  is  measured  by  the  number  of 
our  words ;  our  gratitude  is  measured 
by  the  nature  of  our  actions.  A 
]>erson  appears  yery  thanl^ul  at  the 
time,  who  afterwards  proves  very  ftn- 
grateful.  Thankfulness  is  the  liegin- 
ning  of  gratUuae :  gratitude  is  the 
completion  of  thankfulness, 

^  THEOLOGIAN,  v.  Ecclesiasttc. 

THEORY,  SPECULATION. 

THEORY,  from  the  Greek  dto/u^t 
to    behold,   and    SPECULATION, 
from  the  Latin  specto  to  behold,  are 
both    employed     to     express    what 
is  seen  with  the  mind's  eye.    Theory 
is   the  fruit  of  reflection,   it  serves 
the  purposes   of  science ;   the  prac- 
tice   will   be   incomplete   when  the 
theory  is    false :  speculation  belongs 
more  to  the  imagination ;  it  has  there- 
fore less  to  do  with  realities,  it  is  that 
which  cannot  be  reduced  to  practice, 
and  can  therefore  never  be  brought 
to  the  test  of  experience :  hence  it 
arises  that  theory  is  contrasted  some- 
times with  the  practice  to  designate 
its  insufficiency  to  render  a  man  com- 
plete ;  and  speculation  is  put  for  that 
wUdi  is  ftmciful  and  onreal :  a  general 


who  is  so  only  in  theory  yaxW  acquit 
hims^ miserably  in  the  field;  a  reli« 
gionist  who  is  so  only  in  speculation 
will  make  a  wretched  Christian. 

Trae  piety  wtthovt  ceMatton  tnrt 

fij  theorUi,  the  practice  past  It  loet.  Dmnua. 

To«  wesethe  pitee  direct  of  mj  tpeeui^tUn, 

HowBb 

THEREFORE,    CONSEQUENTLY, 
ACCORDINGLY. 

THEREFORE,  that  is,  for  this 
reason,  marks  a  deduction  :  CON* 
SEQUENTLY,  that  is,  in  consequence, 
marks  a  consequence :  ACCORD- 
INGLY, that  is,  according  to  soma 
thing,  implies  an  agreement  or  adap- 
tation. Therefore  is  employed  parti- 
cularly in  abstract  reasoning;  con- 
sequent ly  is  employed  either  in  rea- 
soning or  in  the  narrative  style ;  oc- 
cordingly  is  used  principally  in  the 
narrative  style.  Young  persons  are 
perpetually  liable  to  fall  into  error 
through  inexperience ;  they  ought 
therefore  the  more  willingly  to  submit 
themselves  to  the  guidance  o^fhose 
who  can  direct  them:  the  rlrench 
nation  is  feduced  to  a  state  of  moral 
anarchy;  consequently  nothing  but 
time  and  good  government  can  bring 
the  people  back  to  the  use  of  their 
sober  senses :  every  preparation  was 
made,  and  every  precaution  vras 
taken ;  accordingly  at  the  fixed  honr 
ihej  proceeded  to  the  place  of  desU* 
nation. 

If  joo  cut  off  the  lop  breneba  of  a  trae»  It 
wfll  not  ther^n  ceeieto  grow.  Honoi. 

Repatatkm  b  power  ;  eomequ/mUgto  deipiN 
IS  to  weaken*  Soota* 


The  pathetic,  as  Loiiglnas  obeervei,  eoaj  aal- 
Biate  the  rabllne;  bnt  is  not  emntlalto  it* 
Aeeordingltff  as  be  farther  iiBiait^  w  wrj 
often  flad  that  thoae  who  excel  meet  la  ■tirrlof 
up  the  pawlont,  very  oftea  want  tta  talent  of 
writing  fa  the  nblliDe  manner.  Asmeos. 

THICK,   DBNSB. 

BerwEEV  THICK  and  DENSE 
there  is  little  other  difference,  jroan 
that  the  latter  is  empleyed^to'exprest 
that  species  of  thickness  which  is  phi- 
losophically considered  as  the  property 
of  the  atmosphere  in  a  certain  coiw 
dition;  hence  we  speak  of  thick  in 
regard  to  hard  or  soft  bodies,  as  a 
tluck  board  or  thick  ctfitoa ;  solid  or 
lic|uid,  as  a  thick  cheese  or  thick 
milk:  but  the  ternt'tf^nte  only  in 
regard  to  the  air  in  its  varioua  ConsA^ 
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THIN. 


THrNT. 


as  ndcnsc  air,  tidcnsc  vapour,  ndcn^e 

cloud. 

I  have  dbcovered,  bj  a  loaf  wriet  ef  dtaerra- 
llooa,  that  loTration  and  elocvtioo  rafer  great 
inpedimenli  from  dense  and  impare  vapourg. 

JORSSON. 

TUIN,    8LENDER9  SLIGHT,  SLIM. 

THIN,  in  Saxon  thinne,  German 
ditnn^  Latin  tenus^  from  iendo^  in 
Greek  Tfivtr  to  extend  or  draw  ont, 
and  the  Hebrew  taken  to  grind  or 
reduce  to  powder. 

SLENDER,  SUGHT,  and  SLIM, 
are  all  variations  from  the  German 
icklanty  which  are  connected  with  the 
words  slime  and  ding^  as  also  with  the 
&ennan  schlingen  to  wind  or  wreath, 
and  schlange  a  serpent,  designating 
the  property  of  lengtn  and  smallness, 
which  is  adapted  for  bending  or  twist- 
ing.    Thin  is  the  generic  term,  the 
rest  are  specific :  thin  may  be  said  of 
tliat  which  it  small  and  short,  as  well 
as  small  and  long;  slender  is  always 
said  of  that  which  is  small  and  long 
at  the  same  time :  a  board  is  thin 
which  wants  solidity  or  substance  ;  a 
poplar  is  slender  because  its  talloess 
u  disproportiuned  to  its  magnitude  or 
the  dunenfiions  of  its  circumference. 
Thinneu  is  sometimes  a  natural  pro- 
perty ;  slight  and  slim  are  applied  to 
that  vihich  is  artificial :  the  leaves  of 
trees  are  of  a  thin  teiiture  ;.ft  board 
may  be  made  slight  by  contiilnally 

?Taning;  a  paper  box  is  very  slim, 
''hinness  is  a  good  property  some- 
times ;  thin  paper  is  frequently  pre- 
ferred to  that  which  is  thick  :  slight- 
ness  and  slimness,  which  is  a  greater 
degree  of s/i^r^^/iCM, are  always  defects; 
that  which  is  made  slight  is  unfit  to 
bear  the  stress  that  will  be  put  upon 
it,  that  which  is  slim  is  altogether 
unfit  for  the  purpose  proposed  ;  a  car- 
riage that  is  made  slight  is  quickly 
broken,  and  always  out  of  repair; 
paper  is  altogether  too  slim  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  wood. 

I  have  found  dalnen  to  qikken  into  Mntionit 
In  a  thin  ether.  Joimsoii. 

Very  alender  diffcrrenea  vUl  cometimei  part 
those  whom  beDeficeiice  has  tfrited.       Johnson. 

FilendJiip  h  often  deblrojed  1^  a  thnutand 
secret  and  flight  competitions.  Johnson. 

TO  THINK,    AEFLECT,  PONDER, 
.  &IITSB. 


denken,  &c.  comes  from  the  Hebm 
dmn  to  direct,  rale,  or  judge. 

REFLECn\  in  Ijatia  refiecUty  t^ 
nifies  literally  to  bend  bad^  dat  isj 
to  bend  the  miud  back  on  itself. 

PONDER  fWxn  pondvs  a  wdghl, 
signifies  to  weigh. 

MUSE,  iirmn  mtaa  a  son^ 
to  dwell  upon  with  the  inagioaiioa. 

To  H^inn  is  a  gencHral  and  iodciBiti 
term ;  to  r^^ect  is  a  paiticokr  no^ 
of  thinking  ;  to  ponder  and  mue  an 
diflRerent  modes  of  reAectiiig,  tbe 
former  on  grave  matters,  the  btta 
on  matted^  that  interest  either  dii 
affections  or  the  imagination  :wtfAni 
whenever  we  receive  or  recall  an  idea 
to  the  mind  ;  but  we  reject  oalj  h} 
recalling,  not  one  only,  but  nanj 
ideas:  we  think  if  we  only  mBerxhi 
ideas  to  revolve  in  suoceaaioD  io  the 
mind  ;  but  in  reflecting  we  ooDipuVi 
combine,  and  judge  cv  tho5e  idtm 
which  thus  pass  in  tbe  mind:  wc 
thinks  therefoFeyvof  thin^  past,  as 
thev  are  pleasurabK'  or  otl^rwise;  «e 
reflect  upon  them  as  thej  are  applica- 
ble to.our  present  condition :  we  nay 
'think  on  things  past,  pre&ent,  oc  to 
tome ;  we  reflect,  pander,  and  wmst 
mostly  on  that  which  is  past  of  pre««nt. 
The  man  thinks  on  the  days  of  bis 
chSdhoocI,  and  wishes  them  back;  the 
child  thinks  00  the  dme  when  be  »haJI 
be  a  mah,  and  is  impatient  until  it  is 
come :  the  man  refltti^  on  Ms  past 
follies,  and  tries  to 'profit  by  eipe- 
rience;  he  ponders  on  any  serioos  con- 
cern that  affects  his  (Jestiny,  and 
muses  on  the  happy  eveoti^of  his  child- 
hood. 

Vo  nrna  was  ever  veaiy  of  tkinkinf^  omft 
len  of  thiMkine  thai  be  had  done  vrii  «««> 
taonlj.  Socn. 

Let  men  bot  rtjiect  apon  ibefr  owa  cktan- 
Horn,  and  consider  Impaitlallj  with  tbeau^ 
how  IHr  hi  the  world  the>j  hare  kaavn  luit 
better  bjr  age.  Somi 

I  stood  on  tbe  brink  of  bell,  and  leok'd  tvt  te 
BotuTring  bis  voyafe.  Mitisi- 

I  was  fthtinir  on  a  lora  oneefCnlBt.  alln-1  ksi 
been  caressed  bj  Amwatb,  and  09  faasrlDSiies 
kindled  as  I  mused,  .  Bi>wn»v«ftTS. 


TO   THINK,    SUPPOSB,  IMAG1>% 

BELIEVE,    BBEM. 

To  THINK  b  here,  as  in  tlie  pi*- 
ceding  article,  the  generic  term.  It 
expresses,  in  common  with  tbe  otbei 
vkcoa^  xSod^  «ct  of  having  a  particoUi 


THINK. 


THINK. 
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idea  io  the  mind ;  but  it  is  indefinite 
as  to  the  mode  and  the  object  of  the 
action.  To  think  may  be  the  act  of 
the  understanding,  or  merely  of  the 
imaginatioH :  to  SUPPOSE  and  IMA- 
GINE are  rather  the  acts  of  the 
imagination  than  of  the  anderstand- 
ing.  To  thinks  that  is,  to  have  any 
thought  or  opinion  upon  a  subject, 
requires  nflection ;  it  is  the  work  of 
time :  to  suppoae  and  imagine  ifoy  be 
the  acts  of  the  moment.  yVethinka 
thing  right  or  wrong ;  we  tufpose  it  to 
be  true  or  false ;  we  imagine  it  to  be 
real  or  unreal.  To  think  is  employed 
promiscuously  in  regard  to  all  oojects, 
whether  actually  existing  or  not;  to 
suppose  applies  to  those  which  are 
uncertain  or  precarious;  imaginef  to 
those  which  are  unreal.  Think  and 
imagine  are  said  of  that  which  affects 
the  senses  immediately  ;  suppose  is 
only  said  of  that  which  occupies  the 
mind.  We  think  that  we  hear  a  noise 
as  soon  as  the  somd  catdies  our  at- 
tention; in  certaihatates  of  the  body 
or  mind  we  imagine  we  hear  noises 
which  were  never  made:  we  think 
that  -a  person  will  come  to-day,  be- 
cause he  has  informed  us  that  lie  in- 
tends to  do  so;  we  suppose  that  he 
will  oome  to-day,  at  a  certfun  hour, 
because  he  came  at  the  same  hour 
yesterday. 

When  applied  to  the  events  and 
ctrcomstanceij4f  life,  to  think  may 
be  applied  to  iii^  time,  past,  present, 
or  to  come,  or  where  no  time  is  ex- 
pressed ;  to  suppose  is  more  aptly  ap- 
plied to  a  Ibturo  time ;  and  imagine 
to  a  past  dt  present  time.  We  think 
that  a  person  has  done  a  tiling,  is 
doing  it,  or  will  do  it ;  we  suppou  that 
he  will  do  it ;  we  imagine  that  ha  has 
done  it,  or  is  doing  it.  A  person 
thinks  that  he  will  die ;  imagines  that 
he  is  in  a  dangerous  way :  we  think 
that  the  weather  will  be  fine  to-day ; 
we  suppose  that  the  affair  will  be 
decided* 

In  regard  to  moral  points,  in  which 
case  the  word  DEEM  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  others;  to  think  is 
m  conclusion  drawn  from  certain  pr&- 
ssises.  I  think  that  a  man  has  acted 
arrong :  to  suppose  is  to  take  up  an 
idea  arbitrarily  or  at  pleasure;  we 
argue  upon  a  supposed  case,  merely 


for  the  sake  of  argument :  to  ima^ 
gine  is  to  take  up  un  idea  by  acci- 
dent, or  without  any  connection  with 
the  truth  or  reality  ;  we  imagine  that 
a  person  is  offended  with  us,  without 
bemg  able  to  assign  a  single  reason  for 
the  idea;  hmaginar^  evils  are  even 
more  numerous  than  those  which  are 
real :  to  deem  is  tokform  a  conclusion; 
things  are  deemed  hurtfal  or  otherwise 
in  consequence  of  observation. 

To  think  and  beliewe  are  both  op- 
posite to  knowing  or  perceiving;  but 
think  is  a  raorc  partial  action  than 
heliezfe  ;  we  think  as  the  thing  strikes 
us  at  the  time;  we  believe  horn  a 
settled  deduction  :  hence  it  expresses 
much  less  to  say  that  I  think  a  person 
speaks  the  truth,  than  that  I  believe 
that  he  speaks  the  truth. 

I  thinli  from  what  I  can  recollect 
that  such  and  such  were  the  words, 
is  a  vaf  ue  mode  of  speegti^  not  admis- 
sible in  a  court  ot  law'as  positive 
evidence :  the  natural  question  which 
folloi»-s  upon  this  is,  do  you  finoly 
believe  it  ?  to  which  whoever  can 
answer  in  the  affirmative,  with  the 
appearance' of  sincerity,  most  be  adr 
mitted  as  a  testimony.  Heooe  it 
arises  that  the  word  ccm  only  be  em- 
loyed  in  matters  that  reqaire  but 
ittle  thought  in  order  to  cimc  to  a 
coneltnion  ;  and  befieve  is  applicable 
to  flUii  that  must  be  admitted  only 
on  jSfistantial  cvidc  nee.  We  are  at 
liberty  to  say  that  I  think,  or  I  be- 
lieve that  the  account  is  made  out 
right ;  but,  we  must  say,  that  I  b^- 
lieve,  not  think,  that  tlie  Bible  is  the 
word  of  God. 

If  Io  conccUr  how  any  tbinf  nn  be 
Pron  chape  i^raeted,  aad  Incnlfty, 
b  hani :  what  think  jou  or  (b«*  DfHy !  Jamrwt. 

it  i«  akurd  to  nijrp^M  (hat  while  the  rrlatJoai, 
in  whicli  wit  itRBd  to  oar  fellow  civatur*^,  nata- 
lallj  call  fofth  otrrtaln  tentimenti  nntl  aiKpetloae, 
diere  thould  be  none  to  cormpond  to  the  tist 
aad  fnvateat  of  all  belnffa.  Buua, 

How  ridlcoloas  matt  k  be  to  tmagtm  that  Ibe 
clfTgy  of  Bnghmd  favoar  poperj,  when  thej 
■caoMd  be  cloffjoMB  wlt^oat  raaouDdna  It. 

Bktrridw. 

who  believe  tbey  can. 

DavDRV. 


E 


Forthcjcaa 


An  empty  booae  l«  bj  the  player*  deemed  the 
moat  dreadful  ilf  n  of  popular  dkapprobatlon. 

Hiwaaswoan. 

TUOUGUTi  V*  Idea. 


sn 


THREAT. 


TIME. 


THOUGHTFUL,   CONSIDERATE) 
DELIBERATE. 

THOUGHTFUL,  or  full  of  think- 
ing (v.  To  think,  reJUet) ;  CONSI- 
DERATE, or  ready  to  eontider  (v. 
To  eontider,  reflect)  ;  and  DELIBE- 
RATE, ready  to  deliberate  (9.  Tdeon- 
tuU) ;  rise  upon  each  other  in  their  sig- 
oification:  he  who  is  thomgktjul  does 
not  forget  his  duty ;  he  who  is  com^- 
derate  pauses,  and  considers  properly 
what  is  his  duty ;  he  who  daiberaUs 
considers  deliberately.  It  is  a  recom- 
mendation to  a  subordinate  person  to 
be  thoughtful  in  doing  what  is  wished 
of  him ;  it  is  the  reconmiendation  of  a 
Gonfideotial  person  to  be  considerate, 
as  he  has  often  to  judge  according  to 
his  own  discretion ;  it  is  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  person  who  is  acting 
ior  himself  .in  critical  matters  to  be 
deliberate,  .There  is  this  fiirther  dis- 
tinction in  dw  word  deliberate,  that  it 
may  be  used  in  the  bad  sense  to  mark 
a  settled  intention  to  do  evil ;  young 
people  may  sometimes  plead  in  ex- 
tenuation of  their  guilt,  that  their  mis- 
deeds do  not  arise  fipom  deliberate 
malice. 

MeA'Btodt  mic  In  gwarml  iMUaed  to  levflty, 
iom  tkan  !•  tftoufftt/W  meUBcholy. 

Blaik. 

Bout  CUa|s  wlU  not  bear  mvcb  Mstt  apd  the 
Are  einert  we  are  abovt  tben,  jjjjis  we 
feoommead  onnelvee  to  the  approlmdl%p|iWber 
and  cfmHderaU  nen.  TnS'tBoii. 

There  it  a  raat  dUfercBee  between  alM  of  In- 
•raii^,  and  tboae  of  prenmpcioa,  aa  fast  aa  bp- 
tweaa  toadvcrtencj  aad  daUkertMmu       Sotm. 

THOUGHTLESS,  v»  Negligent. 

THREAT,   MENACE. 

THREAT  is  of  Saxon  origin ;  ME- 
NACE  is  of  Latin  extraction.  They 
do  not  differ  in  signification ;  but  as  is 
frequently  the  case,  the  Saxon  is  the 
&miliar  term,  and  the  Latin  word  is 
employed  only  in  the  higher  style. 
We  may  be  threatened  with  eitner 
small  or  great  evils ;  but  we  are  me- 
naced  only  with  great  evils.  One  in- 
dividual threatens  to  '^rike  another : 
a  general  menaces  th||inemy  with  an 
attack.  We  are  Mr^ened  oy  things 
as  well  as  persons  -,  we  are  menaud 
by  persons  only :  u  person  is  threat" 
ened  with  a  look ;  he  is  menaced  with 
a  pio^ecuUoM  b^  his  adversary. 


Bj 


p«tMtha 


Mdfbelord 
aiadtbe 


Oftkeihaffpi 
Bc|carffleM»  tbat  o'er  Wa  detotad  kad 


THREATENING,  V.  ImmtimU. 

THRIFTY,  V,  OeconomkaL 
TO  THRIVZ9  V*  ToflomiA, 
TBRON69  V.  MuUttude. 
TO  THROW,  V.  To  cast. 
TO  THWARTy  V.  To  rtsist. 
TIDE,  V.  Stream. 
TIDING,  V.  News. 
TO  TIB,  1;.  To  hmd. 
TILLAGE,  V.  Culiivaiimu 
TIME,  V.  Duration. 

TIME,    SEASON. 

TIMEis  here  t^ generic tttin;  it 
is  either  taken  fbrf^be  whole  or  the 
part:  SEASON  is  aDyflveoDortion 
of  time.  We  speak  oftSss  whm  the 
simple  idea  of  time  only  is  to  be  ei- 
pressed,  as  the  time  of  the  day, « 
the  time  of  the  year;  the  icaMaii 
spoken  in  reference  to  some  drcma- 
atances;  the  year  is  divided  into  imr 
iteB,  called  the  seamms,  aoooidiif  ts 
the  natuia  of  the  weather :  beooe,  ia 
general,  that  ^ime  I'i^M  thefCMoa 
which  is  suitable  iS^iiny  particBlir 
purpose;  youth  ia  the  season  bt  tn- 
provement.  It  is  a  matter  of  neoeasitjr 
to  choose  the  time  ;  it  m^mx  a&iroC 
wisdom  to  choose  the  j«mb. 

Yea  will  often  want  nHeioa  fa  ttMtvT  sHt 

CunuBi 

towards  «a  ia  lliii  mnmji  ai 
biaa  to  w. 


alHhtton 


TIME,   PERIOD,   AGS,   DATl, 
iERA,   BPOCHA* 

TIM£(o.rtme)  is,  as  before, taka 
either  firom  time  in  general,  or  Im 
in  particnlar ;  all  the  other  terms  ar 
taken  for  particular  portions  of  tm 
Time  included  within  any  given  poiBl 
is  termed  a  PERIOD,  from  the  Gns 
vieiiK ,  signifying  a  course,  roond,  i 
any  revolution :  thus,  the  periai  < 
day,  or  of  ni|^t,  is  the  space  of  Iw 


TIMB. 
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Qonprebended    between    the   rising 
and  setdng,  or  setting  and  riung,  of 
tbe  sun ;  the  period  of  a  year  com- 
prehends the  space  which  Uic  earth 
requires  for  its  annual  revolution.    So, 
in  an  extended  and  moral  application, 
we  have  stated  periodt  in  our  life  for 
particular  things:  during  the  period 
of  infancy  a  oiild  is  in  a  state  of 
total   dependance  on  its  parents;  a 
period  ofapprenticeship  has  been  ap- 
pointed for  youth   to  learn  diflferent 
trades.    The   AGE  is   a  species   of 
period   comprehending   the  life  of  a 
nan,   and   consequently  referring  to 
what  is  done  by  men  living  within 
Uiat  period:  hence  we  speak  of  the 
different  aget  that  have  existed  since 
the  commencement  of  the  world,  and 
characterise  this  or  that  age  by  the 
particular  degrees  of  vice  or  virtue, 

Stnius,  flmd  the  like,  for  which  it  is 
stinguished.     The  DATE  is  that 
period  of  time  which  is  reckoned  from 
the  date  or  commenQement  of  a  thing 
to  the  time  that  it  is  spoken  of:  hence 
we  speak  of  a  thing  as  being  of  a  long 
or  a  short  date.    MRA,  in  Latin  ara, 
probably  from  a$  brass,  signifying  coin 
with    which    one    computes;     and 
EPOCHA,  from   the   Greek  iir»x«> 
from  t^ix**  ^  stop,  signifjring  a  rest- 
ing place ;  both  refer  to  points  of  tiaifi 
rendered  remarkable  by  events:  but 
Che  former  is  more  commonly  cm- 
ployed  in  the  Utaral  sense  for  points 
of  computation  in  chronology,  as  the 
Christian  era;   the  latter  is  indefi- 
nitely employed  for  any  period  dis- 
tinguished by  remarkable  events ;  the 
grand  rebeUion  is  an  epocha  in  the 
istory  of  England. 

Tbece  if  a  Ume  when  we  ihooUl  not  oa^ 
■omber  our  dajr*«  bat  our  boon.  Toomo. 

Bot  tbe  last  period^  and  tbe  fkial  boor, 
OfTroy  toooRMk  Dbioam. 

Hw  etary  ot  Hamaa  only  riwws  «i  wbat 
VmauM  natvra  baa  too  gcaerally  appeared  to  be 
Ib  eveiy  afe,  Blaib. 

Ptaatatlow  hara  one  advaatags  la  tbem 
wMeb  to  aol  to  be  fiNui|l  fai  moet  other  woifc*,  ti 
thqr  fif  e  a  pleaMUB  of  a  mora  laitiac  <tete. 

Tbat  period  of  tbe  Atbeotap  hiitory  wbkb  Is 
taclttded  within  the  «ra  of  PUvtratui,  and  tbe 
death  or  Menander  tbe  comie  poet;  may  jutiy  be 
^yled  tbe  literary  egv  of  Oreeee.    Cvnbbu. iire. 

Tbe  Iflitltatloa  ot  this  libraiy  (by  P'MlMnUat) 
m  lifnl  tptekm  fai  tbe  lOMb  or  IKerateni. 

Cl'MI 


TIMELY,  SEASOVABLB. 

TuE  same  distinction  exists  between 
the  epithets  IIMELY  and  SEASON- 
ABLE.   The  fonuer  signifies  within 
tbe  time,  that  is,  before  the!  time  is 
past;   thtpi latter    according    to    the 
season  or 'what  the  season  requires. 
A  timely  notice  prevents  that  which 
would  otherwise  happen ;  a  teamnable 
hint  seldom  fails  of  its  effect,  because 
it  is  itoionahle.    We  must  not  expect 
to  have  a  timely  notice,  but  must  be 
prepared  to  die  at  an^  time ;  an  ad- 
monition to  one  who  is  on  a  sick  bed 
is  very  seaumahU^  when  given  by  a 
minister  or  a  friend.    The  opposites 
of  these  terms  are  untmely  or  ilU 
timed    and    unseatonable :    the    im« 
timely   is    directly  opposed    to    the 
tifnefyf  signifying  before  the  time  ap- 
pointed ;  as  an  untimely  death :  but 
the  il^timed  is  indirectly  opposed,  sie* 
nifying  in  the  wrong  time  ^^  as  an  id- 
timed  remark. 

It  hnportf  all  men,  npedally  bad  nen,  to  tbidc 
on  the  judcment,  tbat  by  a  timely  repoBtaaee 
thry  may  prevent  the  woefal  eflbcts  of  it.  floonb 

What  JOB  call  a  bold,  b  not  only  tbe  kladat, 
but  tbe  moat  jeoMtmhte  propoMd  yon  eoold  hBv« 
made. 


TiMBS  PAST,  V*  Formerly. 

T1MB8BRVING,   TEMPORISING, 

TIMESERVING   and   TEMPO- 
RIZINO^  are  both  applied  to   the 
conduct  of  one  who  adapts  himself 
servilely  to    the    time   and  season; 
but  a   timeserver  is   rather  active, 
and  a  temporizer  passive.    A  /tMe- 
server  avows  those  opinions    which 
will  ser\'e  his  purpose :  the  temporizer 
forbears  to  avow  those   which    axe 
likely  for  the  time  being  to  hurt  him. 
The  former  acts  from  a  desire  of  gain, 
the  latter  from  a  fear  of  loss.     Time- 
servers  are  of  all  parties,  as  they  €»ma 
in   the  way :   temporizers  are  of  uo 
party,  as   occasion   requires.    8yto- 
phant  courtiers  must  always  be  time' 
servers  ;  ministers  of  state  are  £re< 
quently  temporizers. 

Ward  bad  eomplM  dBfiaf  tbe  latB  ttaH^  aat 
held  in  by  takioff  the  eovenaot :  to  he  wai  bated 
by  tbe  blgb  meu  at  a  timeterper,  Bobkkt. 


I'eeble  and  temporiMtng  meawrei  will  alwayi 
be  tbe  raiilt,  when  men  amemble  to  deHbecata 
tn  a  ritmUlon  wbera  the^r  oagbtto  act. 


TIMID,  V.  Afraid. 
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TORMENT. 


TAADE. 


TIMOROUS,  V.  Afraid. 

TINGE,  v.  Color. 

TINT,  V*  Color. 

TO  TiRB,  V.  To  weary. 

TiREsoMB,  t'.  JVearliKnne. 

TITUS,  V.  Name. 

TOIL,  i».  Work, 

TOK£N,  V.  Mark. 

TO  TOLKRATB,  V.  To  admit. 

TOLL,  V.  Tax. 

TOMB,  V.  Grave. 

TONE,  V.  Soiind. 

roNouB,  V.  Language. 

TOOL,  V.  Instrument. 

TO  TORMENT,  V.  To  ieasc. 

TORMENT,  TORTURE^ 

TORMENT  {v.  To  tea$e),  and 
TORTURE,  both  come  from  tarouco 
to  twist,  and  express  the  agony  which 
arises  from  a  violent  twisting  or  grip- 
ing of  any  part ;  but  thelatter,  which 
is  more  immediately  derived  from  the 
verb,  expresses  much  greater  violence 
and  consequent  pain  than  the  former, 
llie  torture  is  the  excess  of  torment. 
We  may  be  tormented  by  a  Tariety  of 
indirect  means;  but  we  B.nim'tured 
only  by  the  direct  means  of  the  rack, 
or  similar  instrument.  The  torment 
may  be  permanent:  the  torture  is 
only  for  a  time,  or  on  certain  occasions. 
It  is  related  in  history  that  a  person 
was  once  tormented  to  death,  by  a 
violent  and  incessant  beating  of  drums 
in  his  prison:  the  Indians  practise 
every  species  of  torture  upon  their 
prisoners.  A  guilty  conscience  may 
torment  a  man  all  his  life :  the  horrors 
of  an  awakened  conscience  are  a  tor- 
ture to  one  who  is  on  his  death  bed. 

Yet  In  hii  empire  o*rr  thj  tliject  breait. 
His  flames  and  tormtnti  tnljr  are  cxprot. 


To  a  wild  MMiDet  or  a  waalM  air, 
OftDce  and  forTairf  to  a 


PUOR. 


PUOB. 


TORPID,  V.  Numb. 
TORTURE,  V.  Torment. 
TO  TOSS,  V.  To  shake. 
TOTKV.,  V.  Gross* 


TOTAL,  V.  Whde. 
TO  TomB,  V.  To  stag 
TOUCH,  V.  Contact. 
TOUR,  V.  Circuit. 
TOUR,  V.  Excursion. 
TO  TRACE,  V.  To  derw 
TEACB,  V.  Mark. 
TRACK,  V.  Mark. 
TRACT,  V.  Essay. 

TRACTABLE,   V.  DocUi 

TRADE,  V.  Business. 

TRADE,  COMMERCE,  TR 
DEALING. 

TRADE,   in  Italian  trM 

iracto  to  treat,  siguifict  the 
tion  of  business. 

COMMERCE,  V.  Interco 

TRAFFIC,  m  French  trufi 
lian  traffico^  compounded  g 
tram  Hndjacio^  tigpifiefi  to  a 
from  one  to  another. 

D  £  AUNG,  from  tlie  verb 
in  German  theilen  to  divida, 
to  get  together  in  parts  accor 
certain  ratio,  or  at  a  given  pr 

The  leading  idea  in  tridA 
of  carrying  on  business  for 
of  gain ;  the  rest  are  but  i 
trade :  commerce  is  a  mode 
by  exchange :  traffic  is  a  sor 
sonal  trade,  a  sending  fitMn 
hand  ;  dealing  is  a  bargain 
culating  kind  of  trmdt,  t 
either  on  a  large  or  small  sa 
merce  is  always  on  a  large  s 
may  trade  retail  or  whole! 
always  carry  on  commerce  \ 
sale :  trade  is  either  within 
out  the  country ;  commerce 
between  different  counirie; 
may  be  a  trade  between  tw< 
but  there  is  a  commerce  betw 
land  and  America,  betwee 
and  Germany :  hence  it  ar 
the  general  term  trade  is  o 
import  when  compared  with  < 
The 'eomm^rce  of  a  countr 
abstract  and  general  sense 
more  to  our  mind,  and  i^ 
noble  expresuon,  than  the 
the  count ry,  as  the  merciu 
higher  tlian  the  tradesmam,  a 
>»Kru(U  bnuse  than  a  trading 


TRANSFIGURE. 


TREACHEROUS.      875 


The  trade  may  be  altogether  domestic, 
and  betwixt  neighbours;  the  traffic  is 
that  which  cr>es  forward  betviixC  per* 
sous  (It  a  distance:  in  this  manner 
there  in-iy  be  n  great  traffic  betwixt 
two  towns  or  dtics,  as  betwixt 
London  and  the  capitals  of  the  dif- 
ferent a)untips.  The  trade  may  con— 
sist  simply  in  bayin;;  »nd  selling;  ac- 
cordins;  to  a  stated  valoation ;  tha 
dealinii  is  carried  on  in  matters  that 
admit  nf  a  variation  :  hence  we  speak 
of  dcMlas  in  wool,  in  com,  seeds,  and 
the  like,  who  buy  up  portions  of  these 
floods,  more  or  less,  according  to  the 
state  of  the  market. 

These  terms  will  also  admit  of  an 
extended  application :  hence  we  speak 
of  the  risk  of  trade,  the  narrowness 
of  a  trading  spirit ;  the  cotnmtrce  of 
the  world,  a  licit  or  illicit  commerce  ; 
to  make  a  traffif  of  honors,  of  prin- 
ciples, of  places,  and  the  like ;  plain^ 
dealing  or  under-hand-dealing. 

Trade,  without  rDlaf^lBf  the  Britiih  terrlto- 
fflei,  hu  ghren  u  a  kind  of  adihioaal  empire. 


N«tare  tMion 
And  drlTft  theeoot  from  the  nocleCj 
JkBtl  C9mmerc€  of  mankind  for  bcetdi  of  faith. 

SoUTHVBIf. 

The  line  of  Ninw  tbf«  poor  comfort  briq^s 
We  mU  their  dust,  and  tr^ffkk  for  tbdr  kinp. 

DftYIMDI. 

TRAFFIC,  V,  Trade. 
TRAIN,  V.  Procession, 
TRAITOROUS,  V.  Trcadwrous, 
TRANQUILLITY,  V.  Peace. 
TO  TRANSACT,  I'.  To  iicgociule. 
TRANSACTION,  V.  Proceeding. 
TO  TRANSCEND,  tu  To  cxceed. 

TO  TRANSCRIBE,  V.  ToCOpy. 

TO  TRANSFIGURE,    TRANSFORM, 
METAMORPHOSE. 

TRANSFIGURE  is  to  make  to  nass 
over  into  another  figure;  TRANS- 
FORM  and  MErAMORPUOSE 
is  to  put  into  another  form  :  the  timner 
being  said  only  of  ^nirituul  beings, 
aod  particularly  in  reference  to  our 
JBaviour;  the  other  two  terms  beine 
applied  to  that  whicli  has  a  corporeal 
Ibnn* 

Traiufi^rmation   is  commonly   ap- 


plied to  that  which  chan(*e4  its  nnt- 
ward  form ;  in  thi«  manner  hnrieqnin 
tranxformt  himself  into  nil  kinds  of 
shapes  and  likenesses.  Metu/nnrphoiis 
is  apphed  to  th<>  forminrrrnal  as  well 
as  ejitcmal,  thn«-  i«,  to  the  whnli?  na- 
ture ;  in  diis  niuniier  Ovid  describes, 
amonc  others,  the  metamarpkoses  of 
Narcissus  into  a  -flower,  and  Daphne 
into  a  Innrel :  with  the  same  idea  we 
may  speak  of  a  nistic  being  metamar" 
phased,  by  the  force  of  art,  into  a  fine 
gentleman. 

We  have  of  tlit«  pnitl(*niAn  a  pkve  of  the 
tran^flguratioiif  which  I  tbink  Is  held  a  work 
•econd  to  none  la  tlie  world.  Stkels. 

A  Iadj*B  fthlft  may  he  metamorphoMi  Into  hil- 
kli-douz,  and  come  Into  her  posiettlon  a  tecood 
Ume.  Adduoh. 

Can  a  good  latenttoB,  or  raf  her  a  very  wicked 
one  so  mbcalleJ,  tratuform  ptijory  and  hypo* 
crivy  Into  merit  and  perfecttou  i  Sovm, 

TO  TRANSFORM,    V.    To  trauS^ 

figure. 

TO     TRANSGRESS,     V.    To    tW' 

fringe. 

TRANSGRESSION,  V*  OffenCC^ 

TRANSIENT,  V.  Temporary. 
TRANSITORY,  V.  Temporary. 

TRANSPARENT,  V.  Pelludd. 

TO  TRANSPORT,  V.  To  bear. 

TRANSPORT,  V.  EcStOCy. 

TRAVEL,  V.  Journey. 
TREACHEROUS,  V.  Faitkless. 
TREACUEROus,  V.  Insidioiis* 

TREACIIBROirS,    TRAITOROUS, 

TREASONABLE* 

Thlse  epithets  arc  all  applied  to 
one  who  betrays  his  trust ;  but  TREA- 
CHEROUS (p.  ftfiM/w)  respects  a 
man's  private  relations;  TRAITOR- 
OUS, iiis  public  relation  to  his  prince 
and  his  country :  ho  is  a  treacherous 
friend,  and  a  traitorous  subject.  We 
may  be  treacherous  to  our  enemies  as 
well  as  our  friends,  for  nothing  can 
lessen  the  obli^tiou  to  preserve  the 
iidclity  of  promise ;  we  may  he  trai- 
toroiis\o  our  country  by  abstaining  to 
lend  the  aid  which  is  in  oar  power,  for 
nothing  but  death  can  do  away  the 
obligati(m  which  we  owe  to  it  by  the 
law    of    nature.      Traitorous    and 
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TREMBLING. 


TREASONABLE  are  both  applicable 
Mibjects :  but  the  former  is  eitended 
to  all  public  acu ;  but  the  latter  onlj 
to  those  which  affect  the  lupreme 
power:  a  soldier  is  traitonmB  who 
goes  over  to  the  side  of  the  enemy 
against  his  country;  a  man  is  guilty 
of  trtuonabU  practices  who  meditates 
the  life  of  the  king,  or  aims  at  sub- 
verting his  government:  a  man  may 
be  a  traitor  under  all  forms  of  govern- 
ment; but  be  can  be  guilty  of  freoMm 
only  in  a  monarchical  state. 

Tkh  ferj  tlhrnrfx  of  follj  shovld  anka  mn  eao- 
Cl0M  bow  tkey  IMen  to  dw  f  rMcteroiw  prapo- 
ifimBkliowBbanak        flouTuu 


All  tbe  Of  Ik  or 
duvd,  uChe 
the  trmtUrtu 


UBOfoidal^jbfln- 

to  gbo  nccMi  to 

Oi  tboFBOn. 


Horad  trwMfcd  «p  ^  ihma  plot  agiUnil  Hire- 
•nna«uiriie  held  eoneipoodeoce  with  Malchat 
KiBf  of  Arabia,  tot  aoMBpUihlaf  tremtnnUe 
telgn  aciteit  hha. 


TBBASONABLB,  V.  Trcocherous. 

TO  TREASURE,  HOARD. 

The  idea  of  laying  up  carefully  is 
common  to  these  verbs ;  but  to  TREA- 
SURE is  to  lay  up  for  the  sake  of  pre- 
serving ;  to  HOARD,  to  lay  up  for  the 
5ake  of  accumulating:  we  treoMire  up 
the  ^fts  of  a  friend ;  the  miser  koardt 
up  his  money :  we  attach  a  real  value 
to  that  which  we  treasure;  a  fictitious 
value  to  that  which  is  hoardgd.  To 
treasure  is  used  either  in  the  proper  or 
improper  sense ;  to  Hoard  only  m  the 
projper  sense :  we  treasure  a  book  on 
which  we  set  particular  value,  or  we 
treasure  the  word9  or  actions  of  an- 
other in  our  recollection;  the  miser 
hoards  in  his  coffers  whatever  he  can 
scrape  together. 

Fucy  can  cooablne  the  ideas  which  memory 
bu  tntuured.  HAwaanroarH. 

Bomrii  eT*a  bqfoad  (he  mbei^  wbh  aboaad. 

OOLMBITH. 

TREAT,  V.  Feast. 

TO  TREAT   TOR  OR  ABOUT,   V. 

To  negociaie, 
TREATISE,  t;.  Essay, 

TREATMENT,  USAGES 

TREATMENT  implies  the  act  of 
treating,  and  USAGE  that  of  using : 
treatmeiit  ma.^  be  partial  or  tempo- 
rary \  buX  uta^t  S»  YTOi^xVj  «oD?^c«^^ 


for  that  which  is  pennaoent  o 
uued :  a  passer  by  may  meet  i 
treaintent;  but  childran  and 
tics  are  liable  to  meet  with  ii 
All  persons  mar  meet  with  tr 
from  others  with  whom  they  > 
come  in  connexion ;  bot  usa^ 
>  plied  more  properly  to  those 
more  or  less  in  the  power  of 
children  may  receive  good  or 
from  those  who  have  the  dt 
them,  servants  from  th^  mai 
wives  from  their  husbands. 


Bj  prawrina  of  aion  lodnlgcBC  trm 
thej  would  vailo  witb  blm  (Cortca)  ai 
oppPBwota,  be  pivvmllMl  oa  the  pcoph 
tbs  flpaalah  cusp  wItb  piorlikMa.     I 

If  we  look  futbcr  latD  tke  vorid 
And  tUt  uwmge  (of  o«r  Saviow  froai 
Bot  ao  very  ttnoce;  ibr  kindred  ia  i 
ablp. 

TREMBLING,  TRBMOR,  T 
DATION. 

All  these  terms  are  derii 
the  very  same  source  (v,Ag\ 
and  designate  a  genenU  state  c 
tion:  TKEMBUNG  ii  note 
most  familiar  but  also  the  mo 
finite  term  of  the  three ;  TRE 
TION  and  TREMOR  are  sp 
trembling,^  Trembling  eipres 
degree  o?  involuntary  shacing 
frame,  from  the  affection  eitb« 
body  or  the  mind ;  cold,  ner 
fections,  fear,  and  the  like,  are 
diiiary  causes  of  trembling :  t 
a  slight  degree  of  trembling 
anses  solely  from  a  mental  a£ 
when  the  spirits  are  agitated,  t 
is  thrown  into  a  tremor  by  anj 
incident:  trepidation  is  more 
than  either  of  tlie  two,  and 
from  tlie  defective  state  of  the 
shows  itself  in  the  action,  ortfc 
ent  movements  of  the  bod^ 
than  in  the  body ;  those  who  1 
the  requisite  composure  of  i 
command  themselves  on  all  o 
are  apt  to  do  what  is  required 
with  trepidation.  Trembling 
an  occasional  or  an  habitual  ii 
there  is  no  one  who  may  not ' 
times  seized  with  a  trembli 
there  are  those  who,  from 
disease  or  from  old  age,  are  i 
of  it:  tremor  is  bnt  occasio 
consequently  depends  rather 
"oaXxiK  of  the  occasion    no 


TRIFLING. 


TROOP. 


m 


hMB  a  proper  degree  of  modesty  can 
make  his  first  appearance  in  public 
without  feeling  a  tremor :  trepulatum 
wamj  be  either  occasional  or  habitual, 
but  of^ener  the  latter,  since  it  arises 
imther  from  the  weakness  of  the  mind 
than  the  strength  of  the  cause. 
Aad  wlliiiuuHuily  tremMtaff  ■hdok  tliecv. 

POPB. 

IVflffooloMiBwIcMe  oTCiMMwel,  thenf* 
fsA  tettUHCy  of  HwrlMO,  and  Che  gmal  trf* 
pklMUn  of  fetr  Md  vielwdMM  (ia  the  lebd 
firiiUMiit),  would  make  a  picCare  of  ooezanptod 
favlatj.  JoBNMni. 

hn^stet  to  m  veat  of  any  loddia  joy  fhaf 
•MkHvpoa  tht  mind,  wUob,  belnf  too  volatile 
and  itioof ,  bicaki  oat  la  thto  tnmor  of  the 


Drembling  and  tremuloui  are  ap- 
plied as  epithets,  either  to  persons  or 
thiuEs :  a  trembling  voice  evinces 
trepidation  of  mind,  a  tremulous  voice 
evinces  a  tremor  of  mind :  notes  in 
music  are  sometimes  trembling ;  the 
motion  of  tlie  leaves  is  tremulous* 

And  rend  the  trtmbUng  aarwiitlaf  prej.  Pofb. 

Aw  tiini  th^effalfroee  f rvmulpaM  I  draak. 
With  ehertab'd  caMb  Taovfoa. 

TREMENDOUS,  V.  FeorfuL 
TRBMOR,  V,  Agitation. 
TRBMOR,  V,  Trembling. 
TREPIDATION,  V.  Agitation* 
TREPIDATION,  V.  TtembUng. 
TRESPASS,  V.  Offence.    ' 
TRIAL,  V,  Attempt. 
TRIAL,  V.  Experience. 
TRIBUTE,  V.  Tax.  ^ 

TRICK,  V.  Artifice. 
TO  TRICK,  V.  To  cheat, 

TRIFLING,  TRIVIAL,  PE1TT, 
FRIVOLOUS,  FUTILE. 

TRIFLING,  TRIVIAL,  both  come 
from  trivium^  a  common  place  of  resort 
where  three  roads  meet,  signifying 
common. 

PETTY  is  in  French  ji€tit  little, 
in  Latin  putus  a  boj  or  minion,  and 
the  Hebrew  pethi  foolish. 

FRIVOLOUS,  in  Latin  frixfolus, 
comes  in  all  probability  from  frio  to 
crumble  into  dust,  sigmfying  reduced 
to  nothing. 

FUTILE,   in  Latin   Milis,  from 


Jutio  to  pour  out,  signifies  cast  awaj 
as  worthless. 

AH  these  epithets  characterize  an 
olject  as  of  little  or  no  value :  trifling 
and  trivial  di£fer  only  in  degree ;  the 
latter  denoting  a  still  lower  decree  of 
value  than  the  former.  What  is  /r»- 
JUng  or  trivial  is  that  which  does  not 
require  any  consideration,  and  may  be 
easily  passed  over  as  forgotten:  tri- 
JUnjg  objections  can  never  wdgh  against 
solid  reason;  trivial  remarks  only 
expose  the  shallowness  of  the  r«- 
mtmcer :  what  is  petty  is  beneath  our 
consideration,  it  ought  to  be  disre- 
garded and  held  cheap ;  it  would  be  a 
petty  consideration  mr  a  minister  of 
state  to  look  to  the  small  savincs  of  a 
private  family :  what  is  frtvoloue 
and  Jiitile  is  aisgraceful  for  any  one 
to  consider;  the  former  in  relation  to 
all  the  objects  of  oar  pursuit  or  at- 
tachment, the  latter  only  in  regard  to 
matters  of  reasoning ,  dress  is  a  fri^ 
volout  occupation  when  it  forms  the 
chief  business  of  a  rational  being;  the 
oljections  of  free-thinkers  against  re- 
▼CHEiled- religion  are  tajutik  as  they 
are  mischievous. 

We  exceed  the  andente  in  dofegeM  bvBOW, 
terlcfqoe,aad  aUtheCrlrtelaftsorridleale. 

AMNaoif. 

Tbere  bicarcelj  any  man  wlUbwit  tanmtkwo' 
rite  trUe  wbkh  ke  Taloes  above  fleeter  altafa. 
Bie&ta;ioaMdeiifeof|Mti;9praiie  vUebheeaa* 
not  peAiently  m Asr  to  be  firoffrated.      Johmon. 

It  b  an  endini  and  frivolaut  pnnnft  to  act 
bj  any  other  rale  tban  the  care  of  wtlsfjriaf  onr 
cmiBiSads. 


Ont  of  a  mmltlplieaj  of  erfcieJiaw  bjvarlou 
bands  many  are  mie  to  be^WMIe.         Cownuu 

TRIVIAL,  V.  Tnfiing. 

TROOP,  COMPANY. 

In  a  military  sense  the  TROOP  is 
among  the  horse  what  COMPANY  is 
among  the  foot;  but  this  is  only  a  par- 
tial acceptation  of  the  terms.  Imw, 
in  Frencn  troupe^  Spanish  trepOf  Latin 
twbOf  signifies  an  indiscriminate  muU 
titnde ;  company  (v.  To  accompany) 
is  any  number  joined  together,  and 
bearing  each  other  company:  hence 
we  spwk  of  a  troop  of  hunters,  a  com^ 
pany  of  players ;  a  troop  of  horsemen, 
a  company  of  travellers. 

TO  TROUBLE,  V.  To  offUct. 

6 


( 


g78     TROUBLESOME. 

TO  TROHBLR,  DISTURB, 

MOLEST. 

Wii  ATEV  ER  uiieasincsB  or  painful  sen- 
timent is  pro4uced  in  the  mind  by  out- 
ward cli-cumfttances  is  effected  either 
bv  TKOUlltE  (c.  Affliction),  by  DIS- 
fURBANOE  (».  CommoLion)j  or  by 
MOLESTATION  [v.  To  inconveni- 
ence). I'roubU^is  tliemostf^enenil  iaits 
application ;  wc  may  be  troubled  by  the 
want  of  a  thin^  or  troubled  by  that 
which  is  upsuitable :  we  are  disturbed 
and  mqlcUcd  only  by  that  which  ac- 
tively trou^l^.  Pecuniary  wants  are 
the  greatest  <rou(/M  in  life;  the  per- 
Terseuefts  of  servants,  the  indisposi- 
tioo  or  ill  behaviour  of  children,  are 
domestic  troubles :  but  the  noise  of 
diildreu    is  a  disturbance,   and  the 

?rospect  of  want  disturbs  the  mind. 
double  may  be  permanent;  disturb* 
ance  and  molestation  are  temporary, 
and  both  refer  to  the  peace  which  is 
destroyed:  the  disturbance  rufOesor 
throws  out  of  a  tranquil  state ;  the 
molestation  burdens  or  bears  hsad 
eitlier  on  the  body  or  tlie  mind :  noise 
is  always  a  disturbance  to  one  who 
wishes  to  think  or  to  remain  in  quiet ; 
talking,  or  any  noise,  is  a  molestation 
to  one  who  is  in  an  irritable  frame  of 
body  or  mind. 

Vljtsei  wm>  ezecedlnglj  troubled  at  the  »(Kfit 
of  hb  motber  (In  the  BIjibui  SMt).       AoDUOii. 

No  bozzlng  «0Qiub  diiturh  their f  olden  sleep. 

Dryoeh* 

An  ue  thow  anns  which  natare  hat  beitov'd. 
Produce  their  tender  pro|;my,  and  feed 
WUh  care  parental,  wblht  that  care  tbey  need 
In  the«e  lovM  oflleet  complrtelj  blest, 
Vo  hopes  bejond  them,  nor  tain  fean  mo/erf. 

Jsmrvs. 

TRouBUBs,  V.  Difficulties. 

TROUBLESOME,  IRKSOME,  VEX- 
ATIOUS. 

These  epitliets  arc  applied  to  the 
objects  which  create  trouble  or  veg' 
at  ion. 

lUKSOME  is  compounded  of  irk 
and  some,  from  the  Gennan  arger  vex- 
ation, which  probably  comes  from  the 
Grtfck   <t?y»f, 

iilOUBLESOME  (v.  To  afflict)  is 
here,  as  before,  the  generic  term ;  irk' 
some  and  VEXATIOUS  are  species  of 
lUe  (rottb(esoiK€  :  what  is  troublesome 


TRY. 

emitM  tttber  bodUy  or  mental  pna; 
irkiame  creates  a  mixture  of  bodily 
'  and  mental  -  pain ;  vejaiiam  creates 
purely  mentcu  pain.  What  re(|Qiies 
great  exertion^  or  a  too  long  coetiMBd 
exertion  or  exertioosy  coupled  wA 
difficulties,  is  irouhlesome;  in  dis 
sense  the  laying  in  stores  iat  the  win- 
ter is  a  troubleMOme  work  for  the  ants, 
and  oompiiing  a  dictiimaiy  is  a  IrmMs- 
mme  labor  to  some  writen :  what  rs- 
quires  any  exertion  which  ve  are  on- 
willing  to  make,  or  intcrnmti  the 
peace  which  we  particularly  long  for, 
IS  irksome;  in  this  sense  giving  sod 
receiving  of  visits  is  irksome  to  mom 
persons;  travelling  is  irksome  to 
others :  what  comes  across  oui  parti- 
cular wishes^  or  disappoints  as  in  a 
pardcnlar  manner,  is  vexaticus;  in 
this  sense  the  loss  of  a  prixe  which  we 
had  hoped  to  gain  nmy  be  texatitms. 


llie  iaevaioiw  of 
often  Tfoteat  Ukd 

For  Mt  to  irktumm  toll. 


tte^toin 


todeOcbt^bai 

Xiunb 


T1»  yeMl?e  froddeea  lias  alnaif  tMpif, 
How  f  elA  li  hope,  and  how 


TO  TRUCK,  V.  To  exchange, 
TRUE,  V.  Sincere. 
TRUST,  V,  Belief. 
TO  TRUST,  r.  To  confide. 
TRUST,  V.  Hope. 
TRUSTY,  V.  FaithfuL 

.    TBtJTH,    VERACITY. 

TRUTH  belongs  to  the  tlung ;  VL- 

RACITY  to  the  person :  the  trutk  d 

the  storv  is  admitted  upon  the  ttrtr 

city  of  the  narrator. 

I  Hlnll  thiak  mjcelf  <Ali|^  for  the  Mm  W 
•peak  always  in  tniCfc  aad  al^Mrlly  afheuL 


Many  i^tioM  of  travellers  bate  beea'itti^ 
as  fkbalouB,  till  naore  rieq,Bent  Tojafsi  bnt  e«- 
Srmed  their  veracltjf,  J< 


TRY,  TEMPT. 

TRY,  V.  To  attempt. 

TEMPT,  V.  To  attempt. 

To  try  is  to  call  forth  the  ordioan 
powers  ;  to  tempi  is  a  particular  spc 
cies  of  trial :  we  try  either  ourselTa 
or  others ;  we  tempt  otliers :  we  ^  < 
person  onl  j  in  the  path  of  his  duty  ;bu 


TUMULTUOUS- 


TURN. 


a7» 


we  may  tempt  him  to  depart  from  his 
duty  :  It  is  necessary  to  (ry  the  6delity 
of  a  servant  before  you  place  confi- 
deote  in  him ;  it  is  wicked  to  tempt 
any  om  to  do  that  which  we  shoiud 
chink  wrQug  to  do  oorselves:  our 
strength  is  tried  by  frequent  experi- 
nientsj  we  are  tempted^  by  the  weak- 
ness of  oar  principles,  to  give  way  to 
the  violence  of  our  passions. 

T— jpiii  all  your  Itoott  thoiv  ye  paf«*ra  nbote. 
Mb  all,  ud  Ciy  the  emalpoteare  of  Jore.  Pom* 

ami  ike  oUtftlof  leoHla'd,  and  aen  iMfao, 
T»  fem|rt  the  aerpeaUaa  Imi  CemptMt  man. 

DmAK. 

TO  TUMBLE  V.  To  fall. 

TUMID,  V.  Turgid^ 
TUMULT,  V.  Bustle. 
TUMULTUARY,  V.  Tumultuom. 

TUMULTUOUS,  TUMULTUARY. 

TUMULTUOUS  signifies  baring 
tumult;  TUMULTUARY,  disposed 
ibr  tumult :  the  former  is  applied  to 
objects  in  general ;  the  latter  to  per- 
sons only :  in  twnvkuoM  meetings  the 
voice  of  reason  is  the  last  thing  that  is 
heard ;  it  is  the  natural  tendency  of 
large  end  promiscuous  assemblies  to 
become  tumultuary. 

But,  O  1  hcyood  deieriptioo  bappled  he 
Who  oeVr  miiit  roll  oo  llfa^i  tumuUiMUi  tea. 

Pbxok. 

WUh  tumadtuaryt  hot  IrreiiiCIble  violeiice, 
the  Scotch  inrarf  eoti  feU  apoa  the  ebarcbM  ia 
that  c^y  (Perth).  RoBsanoM. 

TUMULTUOUS,  TURBULENT, 

SEDITIOUS,  MUTINOUS, 

TUMULTUOUS  (v.  BuUU)  de- 
scribes  the  disposition  to  make  a 
noise;  those  who  attend  the  play- 
houses, particularly  of  the  lower  or- 
ders, are  frequently  tumultuous : 
TUBULENT  marks  a  hostile  spirit 
of  resistance  to  authority ;  when  pri- 
soners are  dissatisfied  they  are  fre^ 
quently  turbulent :  SEDITIOUS 
marks  a  spirit  of  resistance  to  govern- 
ment; during  the  French  revolution 
the  people  were  often  disposed  to  be 
uditious :  MUTINOUS  iqarks  a  spi- 
rit of  resistance  against  officers  either 
in  the  army  or  navy ;  a  general  will 
not  fail  to  quell  the  first  risings  of  a 
mutinous  spirit.  Electioneering  mobs 
are  always  tumultuous ;  the  yoaug  and 


the  ignorant  are  so  avenie  to'  control 
that  they  are  easily  led  by  the  ei.» 
ample  of  an  individual  tobe  lurbulent ; 
among  the  Romans  the  people  were  in 
the  habits  of  holding  Kdi^ioiif  meet- 
ings, and  sometimes  the  soldiery  would 
be  iRii^inoM. 

TURBULENT,  V.  TumultUOUS. 

TURGID,  TUMID,  BOMBASTIC. 

TURGID  and  TUMID  both 
signify  swoln,  but  they  differ  in  their 
application :  turgid  belongs  to  diction, 
as  a  turgid  style;  tumid  is  applicable 
to  the  water  and  other  objects,  as  the 
tumid  waves.  BOMBASTIC,  from 
bombastic  a  kind  of  cotton,  signifies 
puffed  up  like  cotton,  and  is,  like  tur^ 

fidf  applicable  to  words;  but  the  6oai- 
astic  includes  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed :  turgidity  is  confined  mostly 
to  the  mode  of  expression.  A  writer 
is  turgidy  who  expresses  a  simple 
thought  in  lofty  langnage :  a  person  is 
bombastic  who  deals  in  large  words  and 
introduces  high  sentiments  in  common 
discourse. 

TO  TURN,   BEND,    TWIST, 

DISTORT,  WRING,  WREST, 

WRENCH. 

TURN,  in  French  tourner,  comes 
from  the  Greek  roptm  to  turn,  and 
To^oc  a  turner's  wheel. 

BEND,  V.  Bend. 

TWIST,  in  Saxon  getwisan,  Ger- 
man zwet/en  to  double,  comes  from 
zwey  two.  * 

DISTORT,  in  Latin  distortus,  par- 
ticiple of  distorqueo,  compounded  of 
dis  and  torqueo,  signifies  to  tura  vio- 
lently aside. 

To  turn  signifies  in  general  to  put 
a  thing  out  of  its  place  m  an  uneven 
line;  to  bend,  and  the  rest,  arespectes 
of  turning  :  we  turn  a  thing  by  mov- 
ing it  from  one  point  to  another ; 
thus  we  turn  the  earth  over :  to  bnui 
is  simply  to  change  its  direction ;  thus 
a  stick  IS  bent :  to  twist  is  to  bend  it 
many  times,  to  make  many  tttms :  to 
distort  is  to  turn  or  bend  out  of  the 
right  course ;  thus  the  face  'i9  distorted 
in  convulsions.  To  WRING  is  to 
twist  with  vutlence;  thus  the  linen 
which  has  been  wetted  is  wrung :  to 
WREST  or  WRENCH  is  to  separate 
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TURN. 


UNBELIBP. 


from  a  body  by  means  of  iwiUing; 
Uras  a  stick  may  be  wrttUd  out  of  ue 
hand,  or  a  hmge  wrenkhed  oS  tbe 
door. 

The  same  distinction  holds  good  in 
the  moral  application :  we  tama  per- 
son from  his  design ;  we  bend  tbe  will 
uf  a  person ;  we  twist  the  meaning  of 
words  to  suit  our  purposes :  we  dUtort 
them  so  as  to  give  them  an  entirely 
fiibe  meaning ;  we  a;rm^  a  confession ; 
or  wrest  the  meaning  of  a  person's 
words. 


Tflt  still  thcty  find  ■  fatue  tnk  nmln. 
To  turn  tbe  toil,  and  break  tbe  ckds  again. 

DaTmor. 

Strong  panlott  dirrib  on  tbaColOfctwbleb  baa 
•eteed  and  ukea  poewaloa  of  tbeeonl;  It  to  too 
ttoeb  ocenpled  and  Slled  bj  ft  to  turn  ite  viov 


TO  TUBNy  WIND,  WHIRL,  TWIlt, 
WRITHE. 

To  TURN  (9.  Totum)  is,  bs  be- 
fiwB,  the  generic  term ;  the  teit  tie 
bat  modes  of  tarning ;  that  is,  WIND, 
to  turn  a  thiiw  round  in  a  regolv 
manner;  WHIRL^  to  term  it  rooDd 
in  a  violeot manner;  to  TWIRL,  is 
twm  it  roond  in  any  irrenhr  and  oi- 
neaning  way;  WRTraE,  to  /am 
ronnd  in  convolntion  withia  itself.  A 
worm  seldom  mmres  in  a  stnight  Bm; 
it  is,  therefore,  always  ttirmg :  sone- 
times  it  lies,  and  sometimes  it  vrite 
in  agony :  a  wheel  is  vAtrMitwndlw 
the  force  of  cunpowder:  a  top  » 
twirled  by  a  cbud  in  play. 


Some  to  tbe 
t  The  fold  and  daify,  boBcry  fteMi  tboir  llBbC. 

Tvoaeoji* 

But  Irt  not  on  tby  book  tbe  tortn'd  wona, 
Convnbive,  twitt  In  agonising  ftddt.    THoasos. 

WoHtv  their  stern,  dUtmrted  loohafkoee  for. 

Danuoi. 

OnrbodinarF  nnliappHj  made  tbe  weapon*  of 
ain;  therpfbre  we  most,  by  an  auatere  oonne  of 
datjr,  flnt  wring  tbeta  weapooa  ont  of  Its  bauds. 

Sooth* 

tTretting  the  text  to'tbe  old  giant**  sense. 
That  heaven  once  more  most  saflbr  violenoe. 

Dbmhan. 
She  vreNcAVtbejav'lin  with  b«r  dying  hands. 

DaYOBv. 

TURN,  BENT. 

These    words  are  only  compared 
here  in  the  figurative  application,  as 
respects  the  state  of  a  person's  incli- 
nation: the  TURN  is  therefore,  as 
before,  indefinite  as  to  the  degree  ;  it 
is  the  first  rising  inclination  :  BENT 
is  a  positively  strong  turn,  a  con- 
firmed inclination  ;  a  child  may  early 
discover  a  turn  for  music  or  drawing ; 
but  the  real  bent  of  his  genius  is  not 
known  until  he  has  made  a  proficiency 
in  his  education,  and  has  had  an  op- 
portunity of  trying  different  things  :  it 
may  be  very  well  to  indulge  the  turn 
of  mind;  it  is  of  great  importance  to 
follow  the  bent  of  tbe  mind  as  far  as 
respects  arts  and  sciences. 

I  need  not  tdl  yon  bow  a  nuui  of  Mr.  Rowers 
turn  entertained  me.  Pops. 

I  know  the  bent  of  yoor  present  attention  Is 
directed  towards  the  etoqnence  of  the  bar. 

ViiuawniH  Lrmas  or  Puht. 


Blau.       How  has  tUspolaoB  km  its  wonted  w^bP 

OOMP*  'w    SHRUBS     HWB    DiuBC  KB  BB^IBA^  S^K  HB^B 


gVfM 

In  the  bHad  labyitaaB  ant 
Of 


PtovMoaee  Ube  dmt  «Mi 


Tbe  tracks  of 
Hera  ma  befon  as. 


HewasaodvllniflbiB;  aooeef  those 
Who  lie  with  fwMfltf  locfca,  becnv  wlih 


Man  Is  bat 


Perhaps  tbe  atoms,  te*frl<ay  ia  bto  htata, 
Make  him  think  booeatlj  tbto  premt  hear 
Tbe  next,  ^  swarm  of  base,  «^n 
May  noont  aloft.  Dano. 

I  bad  Bsed  ray  eyo  to  snch  a  qaick  ■iiiirtiii 
of  objects  that,  in  the  most  ptecfpitile  tmtrt,  I 
eoald  catch  a  sentence  oat  of  each  i 


Dyfais,  be  bdlowM  ont  bis  dread  renone, 
And  writk'd  with  wem^ag  angabb  ef  the  eisL 

Sbbut. 

TO  TWIRL,  v.  To  turn. 
TO  TWIST,  V.  To  tunu 
TYPB,  V.  Figure. 

TYRANNICAL,    V.    AbsolutC, 

V. 

UMPIRK,  V.  Judge. 

UNBBLiBF,   V.  Disbelief. 

UNfiSLTBP,    INFIDELITY, 
INCREDULITY. 
UNBEUEF      (r.      BeHe/)    w 
spectsmaltera  in  j^eoeral;  I^FIDK* 


UNCOVER. 


UNDERSTANDING.  881 


(9.  Faiihfitt)  is  unhtUef  9% 
ts  Divine  revelation;  INCRE- 
[TY  is  unbelief  in  ordinary  mat- 
Unbelief'is  taken  in  an  inde- 
and  negative  sense;  it  is  the 
of  belirf  in  any  particular  thing 
la^  or  may  not  be  believed :  «»- 
/  IS  a  more  active  state  of  mind; 
XMes  a  violent  and  total  rejec- 
f  that  which  oaght  to  be  ^ 
;  incredulity  is  also  an  active 
jf  mind,  iu  which  we  oppose  a 
to  matters  that  may  be  rejected. 
Iff  does  not  of  itself  convey 
proachful  meaning;  it  depends 
the  thing  disbelieved :  infi- 
is  taken  in  the  worst  sense  for  a 
nd  senseless  perversity  in  refus- 
ief :  incredulity  is  often  a  mark 
lom.    The  Jews  are  unbeliever* 

mission  of  our  Saviour;  the 
are  infidel^  inasmuch  as  they 
.  believe  in  the  Bible;  Deists 
;heists  are  likewise  infideU^  in- 
1  as  they  set  themselves  up 
:  Divine    revelation ;    well-in- 

people  are  always  incredulous 
ies  respecting  ghosts  and  app»- 

'««  by  li«aTt  a  c«talo|:ae  of  tltle-|»a|pet 
MH ;  Rod  iomiedUteljr,  to  brcoiae  enn- 
,  declaiw  tlwt  be  ii  an  unbeUever. 

Adumh. 

*  and  profptiilon  will  tpfvk  a  ChrMtaa 
faiotit,  whao  ll^  coaferaatioo  proclaliM 
mjidtl.  Soimi. 

311th  h^ara  all  the  predlctlona  of  the  aged 
ioaCe  inertdutti$»  Jonaioa. 

BMisHKD,  V,  Blameless* 
DIED,  V.  Incorporeal. 
JNDED,  f.  Boundless, 
^SINGLY,  V.  Incessantly. 
iTAiN,  i\  Doubtful. 
t^cERNED,  V,  Indifferent, 
•auBRABLE;  V.  Invincible, 

UNCOVER,    DISCOVER. 

NCOVER,  like  DISCOVER, 
to  take  ofif  the  covering ;  but 
ler  refers  mostly  to  an  artificial, 
1,  and  occasional  covering;  the 
a  natural,  moral,  and  habitual 
(:  plants  are  uncovered^  that 
ay  receive  the  benefit  of  the 
;y  are  diactPoered  to  gratify  the 
les  of  the  botaoist. 


UNCOVBRBD,  V,  Bate. 

UNDAUNTED,  V,  BM. 

UNDENIABLE,  V.  Indubitolle. 

UNDER,   BELOW,   BBNKATH. 

UNDER,  like  hind  in  behind, 
and  the  German  untety  kinter,  Ice 
are  all  connected  with  the  preposition 
in  implyinc  the  relation  of  enclosure. 

BElX)W  denotes  the  state  of  being 
low ;  and  BENEATH  from  the  Ger- 
man nieder,  and  the  Greek  if^si  or 
ffMrdi  downwards,  has  the  same  ori* 
ginal  signification.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  from  the  above,  that  the 
preposition  under  denotes  any  situa- 
tion of  retirement  or  concealment; 
below f  any  situation  of  inferiority  or 
lowness ;  and  beneathy  the  same,  only 
in  a  still  greater  degree.  We  are  co- 
vered or  slieltered  by  that  which  we 
stand  under ;  we  excel  or  rise  above 
that  which  is  below  us  ;  we  look  dowii 
upon  that  which  is  beneath  us:  vre 
live  under  the  protection  of  govern- 
ment ;  the  sun  disappears  when  rt  is 
belotD  the  horizon ;  we  are  apt  to  tread 
upon  that  which  is  altogether  beneath 
us. 

Tbe  Jnrhb  writwi  fa  Cbcir  ehronolof  fcaleoai- 
potatlAoa  ofteo  thoot  under  or  o? rr  the  tnitb  at 
tbeir  plearan.  PKimunc 

All  nililaiiarj  cooBrort*  Imitate  tbe  ch^oipt- 
abtoneia,  a«  well  ai  fSeel  the  lofluenee  of  tfaft 
planet  fhey  are  under,  Soma. 

Oar  Blada  aivlmo  aad  tkere,  below,  above  | 
Notblnf  Chat*i  mortal  can  u>  quickly  move. 

Tir.HUkM, 

How  eat  anj  tblaf  better  be  expoctfil  tbaa 
raaC  aad  eaaker  wbeo  men  will  rathrr  dl^  tbeIr 
treaaan;  from  beneath  tbaa  fetcb  U  fiom  abaire. 

SOCTH. 

TO  UNDERSTAND,  V.  To  COnCcivC. 

UNDERSTANDING,    INTELLECT, 
INTELLIGENCE. 

UNDERSTANDING  (v.  To  con- 
ceirc),  being  the  Saxon  word,  is  em- 
ployed to  describe  a  familiar  and  easy 
operation  of  the  mind  in  forming  dis- 
tinct iHeas  of  things.  INTFLLEIJT 
(v.  Intellect)  is  employed  to  mark  tho 
same  operation  in  regard  to  higher  and 
more  abstruse  objects.  The  under* 
standing  applies  to  the  first  exercise 
of  the  rational  powers :  it  is  therefore 
aptly  said  of  children  and  savages  that 
they  employ  their  undenlandingt  on 
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882    UNDETERMINED. 


ONFOLD. 


the  simple  objects  of  perception ;  a 
child  uses  Iris  understanding  to  distin- 
guish the  dimensions  of  objects,  or  to 
apply  the  right  names  to  the  things 
that  come  before  his  notice. 

Intellecty  being  a  matured  state  of 
the  underttandingf  is  most  properly 
applied  to  the  efiorts  of  those  who 
have  their  powers  in  full  vigor:  we 
speak  of  undergtanding  as  the  cha- 
racteristic distinction  between  man 
and  brute ;  but  human  beings  are  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other  by  the 
measura  of  their  intellect.  We  may 
'  expect  the  youngest  children  to  employ 
au  undirttanding  according  ta  the 
opportunities  which  they  have  of  using 
their  senses;  we  are  gratified  when 
we  see  great  intellect  in  the  youth 
whom  we  are  instructing. 

Intellect  and  INTELLIGENCE 
are  derived  from  the  same  word  \  but 
intellect  describes  the  same  power, 
and  intelligence  the  exercise  of  that 
power  I  the  intellect  may  be  hidden, 
but  the  intelligience  brings  it  to  light ; 
hence  we  speak  of  the  intelligence  as 
displayed  in  the  countenance  of  a 
child  whose  looks  evince  that  he  has 
exerted  his  intellect^  and  thereby 
proved  that  it  exists.  Hence  it  arises 
that  the  word  intelligence  has  been 
employed  in  the  sense  of  knowledge 
or  information,  because  these  are  the 
express  fruits  of  intelligence :  we  must 
J&now  by  means  of  intelligence  ;  but 
we  may  be  ignorant  with  a  great  share 
of  intellect. 

The  li^t  within  us  Is  (since  the  fall)  become 
Aurknen ;  and  Che  underttaniting^  that  ibould 
ke  eyes  to  the  blind  fscvltj  of  the  will,  b  blind 
itseir.  Soimt. 

All  thof«  trts  Rod  inventions  which  Tnlgar 
nlnds  f^nte  nt,  the  InKenioos  pvme,  and  all 
admire,  are  but  the  reliqoes  of  an  inteUect  d(«- 
fhced  with  sin  and  time.  Soinn. 

Silent  as  the  eciUtlc  bibs 
Of  loals,  that  by  intelligence  conveiw.   Otwat 

UNDERTAKING,    V.  AttempL 

UNDETERMINED,    UNSETTLED, 

UNSTEADY,  WAVERING. 

UNDETERMINED  (r.  To  deter- 
mine)  is  a  temporary  state  of  the 
mind;  UNSE'riLED  is  commonly 
more  lasting  :  we  are  undetermined 
in  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life ;  we 
«LTe  unsettled  in  matters  of  opinion : 
vte  icvai^  \)e  uadttermivtd  ^\d^^\  ma 


sball  leo  or  stay ;  v»e  are  unsettled'm 
our  faith  or  religious  profession. 

Undetermined  and  unsettled  are  ap- 
plied   to    particular    otnects^    UN- 
STOADT    and     WAVERIKG  are 
habits  of  the  mind :  to  be  unttea^  uis 
liict  to  be  habitually  tuutitled  in  regard 
to  all  objecti.    An  wuettled  chariMter 
is  one  tmit  has  no  settled  principles: 
an  umteadv  character  has  an  unfitness 
in  himself  to  settle.     Undetenmui 
describes  one  nnifonn  state  of  mind, 
naroely,  the  want  of  determioatian : 
aNwertn^  describes  a  changeable  sttte, 
namely,  the  state  of  determining  ta- 
rionsly  at  different  times.    Undket' 
mined  is  always  taken  in  an  indiffier- 
ent,  wittering  mostly  in  a  badf  sense: 
we  mav  frequently  he  undetermnU 
from   the  nature  of  the  case,  which 
does  not  present  modves  for  deter- 
mining ;  but  a  pesson  is  mostly  a>0- 
vering  from  a  defect  in  his  character, 
in  cases   where  he  might  determine. 
A  parent  may  with  reason  be  unde- 
termined as  to  the  line  of  life  which  he 
shall  choose  for  his  son :  men  of  ^'soft 
and  timid  characters  are  always  aa- 
vering  in  the  most  trivial,  as  well  as 
the  most  important  concerns  of  life. 

We  taflH>  the  Itutt  put  of  lifete  eletl  fnmw 
la  wenk  hopes  of  tone  fbrteKaoi  ocean 
diowfj  eqaillbratlaas  of  tmdeiermlmti  ( 


Uneertalki  and  taaettMt  wt  Cktn  to.  he 
aeemi  fired  with  the  contenpUiioB  ef  taai^ 
taUty.  Puao. 

Too  will  find  eobereen  end  trafli  to  the  pnpff 
teachers  of  laliglon,  and  nmch  ungteaHamvi 
vsbIIj  la  others.  E4ax.  Wntvetn 

Tet  tnclK  ve  fiod,  they  ere  w  cas  eestBol 
The  senrile  actioas  of  our  aMr'rfii;  naU 

Pott 

UNBVBN,   V.  Odd. 

UN  FAITH  FUJL,    V.  FaUhhs. 

UNFBBI.INO,  V.  Hard, 

TO   UNFOLD,    UNRAVEL, 

DEVELOP. 

To  UNFOLD  is  to  open  that  wfcciJ 
has  been  folded  ;  to  UN  RAVEL  is  ^ 
open  that  which  has  been  revtiiti^ 
tangled;  to  DEVELOP  is  to  «« 
that  which  has  been  wrapt  in  atOf 
The  application  of  these  tenns  H^ 
fore  to  moral  objects  is  obtioos:  «^ 
has  beenj^^d  and  kept  secret  is  ■>' 
folded;  in  this  manner  a  hi^ 
transaction  is  m^^b/dtd,  b;  beioi » 


UNHAPPY. 


UNIMPORTANT.     88S 


lated  circumstantially  :  wliat  has  been 
entangled  in  any  mystery  or  confusion 
is  unravelled  :  m  this  manner  a  mys- 
terious transaction  is  unravelled^  if  any 
circumstance  is  fully  accounted  for: 
-what  has  been  wrapped  up  so  as  to  be 
entirely  shut  out  from  view  is  deoe- 
loped  ;  in  this  manner  the  plot  of  a 
play  or  novel,  or  the  talent  of  a  per- 
son, is  developed, 
Aad  to  the  fage-lnitnictlDg  eje  wi\f9ld 
Tbe  varioM  twine  of  li^hc  Toomsoh. 

Yoa  most  be  tare  to  imm«el  all  yoor  detlfcnt 
to  «  jealoiu  mo.  Avmaom. 

The  chmmoter  of  TtberfaiB  k  eztramely  difl- 
•alt  to  develop*  Combei^bd. 

UNGOVERNABLB,   V,  Uhrulj/. 

UNHAPPY,    MISERABLE, 
WR£TCHEI>* 

UNHAPPY  is  literally  not  to  be 
happy ;  this  is  the  negative  condition 
of  many  who  might  be  happy  if  they 
pleased.     MISERABLE   from  mtte- 
reor  to'pity,  is  to  deserve  pity ;  that  is 
to  be  positively  and  extremely  «n- 
happy :  this  is  the  lot  only  of  a  compa- 
ratively few :  WRETCHED,  from  our 
v*ord  wreck,   the    Saxon    wrecca  an 
exile,  and  the  like,  signifies  cast  away 
or   abandoned^   that  is,  particularly 
miserabUywhich  is  the  lot  of  still  fewer. 
As  happiness  lies  properly  in  the  mind, 
unhappy  is  taken  in  the  proper  sense, 
with  regard  to  the  state  of  the  feelings; 
but  is  figuratively   extended    to  the 
outward  circumstances  which  occasion 
the  painful  feelings  ;  we  lead  an  un- 
happy  life,  or  are  in  an  unhappy  con- 
dition :    as   that  which    excites    the 
compassion  of  others  must  be  external, 
and  the  state  of  abandonment  must 
of  itself  be  an  outward  sUte,  miter- 
able  and  wretched  are  properly  applied 
to  the  outward  circumstances  which 
cause  the  pain,  and  improperlv  to  the 
pain  which  is.  occasionecf.    We  can 
measure  the  force  of  these  words,  that 
is  to  say  the  degree  of  unhappineu 
which  they  express,  only  by  the  cir- 
cumstance which  causes  the  unhappi- 
neu.   An  unhappy  man  is  indefinite ; 
as  we  may  be  unhappy  from  slight  cir- 
cumstances, or  from  those  which  are 
important ;  a  child  may  be  said  to  be 
unhappy  at  the  loss  of  a  plaything ; 
a  man  is  unhappy  who  leads  a  vicious 
life :  miterable  and  wretched  are  more 


limited  in  their  application';  a  child 
cannot  be  either  miserable  or  wretched ; 
and  he  who  is  so,  has  some  serious 
oause  either  in  his  own  mind  or  in  his 
circumstances  to  make  him  so :  a  man 
is  miterable  who  is  tormented  by  his 
conscience ;  a  mother  will  be  wretched 
who  sees  her  child  violently  torn  from 
her. 

The  same  distinction  holds   good 
when  taken  to  designate  the  outward 
circumstances  themselves :   he  is  an 
unhappy  man  whom  nobody  likes,  and 
who  likes  nobody ;  every  criminal  suf- 
fering the  punishment  of  his  offences 
is  an  unhappy  man.    Tlie  condition  of 
the  poor  is  particularly  miuraitU  in. 
countries  which  are  not  blessed  with 
the  abnudance  that  England  enjoys. 
Philoctetes,  abandoned  by  the  Greeks 
in  the  island  of  Leiunos,  a  prey  to  the 
most  poignant  grief  and  the  horrors  of 
indigence  and  solitude,  was  a  wretched 
man. 

Unhappy  is  only  applicable  to  that 
which  respects  the  happiness  of  man  ; 
but  miterable  and  wretched  may  be 
said  of  that  which  is  mean  and  worth- 
less in  its  nature:  a  writer  may  be 
either  miterable  or  wretched  according 
to  the  lowness  of  the  measure  at  which 
he  is  rated;  so  likewise  any  perform- 
ance may  be  miterable  or  wretclied  ;  a 
house  may  be  miterable  or  wretched, 
«end  the  like. 

Soch  lathe  fmte  unhappy  women  find. 
And  nicb  the  cane  IntaiPd  npoo  oar  kind. 

Roirs. 

These  mUeriet  are  more  than  maylM  borne. 

Shakifbars. 

*Tis  marmar,  discontent,  distrust. 
That  malKS  yoo  wretched. 


Oat. 


UNIFORM,  V.  Equal. 


UNIMPORTANT,  INSIGNIFICANT, 
IMMATERIAL,  INCONSIDERABLE. 

The  want  of  importance,  of  conti- 
deration,  of  tignification,  and  of  mat- 
ter or  substance,  is  expressed  by  these 
terms.  They  differ  therefore  princi- 
pally according  to  the  meaning  of  the 
primitives;  but  they  are  so  closely 
allied  that  they  may  be  employed 
sometimes  indifferently.  The  UN- 
IMPORTANT regards  the  conse- 
quences of  our  actions  ;  it  is  unimport^ 
ant  whether  we  use  this  or  that  word 
in    certain    capes:   INCONSIDER- 
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UmLEBS. 


UNRULY. 


ABLE   and  INSIGNIHCANT 

spectft  those  things  which  may  attract 
notice ;  the  former  is  more  adapted  to 
the  grave  style,  to  designate  the  ooni- 
parative  low  value  of  things ;  the 
latter  is  a  familiar  term  which  seema 
to  convey  a  contemptuons  meanine : 
in  a  description  we  may  say  that  the 
number,  the  size,  the  quantity,  &c.  is 
incomiderable  ;  in  speaking  of  persons 
we  may  say  they  are  inngnificant  in 
stature,  look,  talent,  station,  and  the 
like ;  or  of  things,  an  innrn^icmii  pro- 
duction, or  an  in^nificant  word : 
IMMATERIAL  is  a  species  of  the 
«ntim>orfanf,  which  is  applied  only  to 
famiuar  subjects;  it  is  immaterial 
whether  we  go  to-day  or  to-morrow ; 
it  is  immaterial  whetlier  we  have  a  few 
or  many. 
NlfBo  and  Gvcnm  Bide  BO  diieorerlefl  of  My 


nnt  the  tool  emaaoltaprawiaioftfti  byuj 
fctadplo  of  mtvnl  raaaon  is  I  think  no  fneoiuf* 
^fittMcpotoC  (uMo*  8ovn« 

la  I UB  inHtn0emnt  to  tbooonpoiij  la  pifc- 
lie  pioeoK  I W"^  ^  vuKj  of  all  who  prrtead 
to  Make  an  appearaoeo.  Aooaow. 

If  in  the  Jadfement  of  Impartial  parfons,  tha 
arfmBeott  ba  ttjroaf  euoagh  to  eovvfaicp  an  oa- 
htnnd  lotod;  k  !§  not  OTOtM-tel  whether  orwjr 
wiaagMBf  atheitt  will  wU  down  ooatentad  with 

Stuui 


UNINTERRUFTBDLY,  V.  IflCeS* 

santly. 
TO  UNITE,  V.  To  add. 
TO  UNITE,  V.  To  connect. 
UNIVERSAL,  V.  GcTieraL 
UNJUST,  V.  Wicked. 
UNLEARNED,  V.  Ignoront. 

UNLESS,   EXCEPT. 

UNLESS,  which  is  equivalent  to  if 

Uiiy  if  not,  ot-  if  one  fail,  is  employed 

only  for  the    particular    case;    bat 

£XC£PT  has  always  a  reference  to 

some  general  rule,  of  which  an  except 

tion  is  hereby  signified  :  I  shall  not  do 

it  unless  he  ask  me ;  no  one  can  enter 

axcept  those  who  are  provided  with 

tickets. 

Vnftn  nonej  can  he  IxnRowed,  trade  eaanet 
he  canried  oa.  BLAcaaronk 

If  a  wife  eontlniiei  In  the  ate  of  her  jeweb  tOI 
hpr  haabaad^  death,  she  shall  afterward!  retain 
Ihem  aca.\ml  VVk  ex«»cu(on  and  admioittraton^ 
mA  all  <rt)att  vVMna  easctfl  cnAMtncv 


UNLVlTBRBDy  V.  IgnOfWti. 

UHLULB^  V.  D^ereni. 
UNLiMiTBO,  V.  Boundless. 
UNMERCIFUL,  V.  Hord-heorted. 
UNOFnufDiifG)  iiiroFmmvB, 

HARMLESS. 

UNOFFENDING  denotes  the  act 
of  not  effiauiing :  INOFFENSIVE 
the  property  of  not  beuw  ^Ksoosed  or 
apttoofiend:  HARMLESS,  the  mo- 
perty  of  being  woid  of  harm,  Ih^ 
qffemdmg  expresses  thereibre  only  a 
partial,  state:  inofiennve  and  karwh 
less  mark  the  chsposition  and  cha- 
racter. A  child  ia  unoffmsditu  as  long 
as  he  does  nothing  to  oflfend  othen ; 
but  he  mav  be  cffettsive  if  he  discover 
an  imamiaole  temper,  or  has  unplea- 
aant  manners  :  a  creatare  is  ingjj^ 
tide  that  has  nothing  in  itself  that  can 
offsnd ;  but  that  is  Aorm/est  which  his 
neither  the  will  nor  the  iMmer  to  harm. 
Domestic  aniinab  are  frequently  veiy 
imffensroe;  it  is  a  great  reoook- 
mendadon  of  a  quack  oiedicine  to  say 
that  it  is  harwdca. 

The  MiqifbuHpi|>  rojml  nUe  oMi  (orrta(») 
wei«ooCoBi3reondemaedlo  fan^ahh  la  nRtOB 
aad  daihMW,  hat  their  bodfea  Ml  ta  pftM  oilk 


Aa  erachat  itniffbmir€  naaC. 

When  the  diiciple  It  qoeBlloned  ahoot  Oe 
rtadin  of  his  matter,  be  wahes  lepait  af  mm 
arfoale  aad  tftrlvoloaa  maaiihui  which  ai«  Mo* 

daeed  aiOj  for  the  pwrpoMof  ladriac  a  I 
laagh. 


UNQUESTIONABLE,   V,  //MfaW- 

table. 

UNRELENTING,  V.  ImpkdAk 

UNRULY,    UNGOVERNABLE, 
HErRACrORY. 

UNRULY  marks  the  want  of  dif 
position  to  be  ruled ;  UNGOVERN- 
ABLE,  an  absolute  incapacity  to  be 
governed :  the  former  is  a  temporif^ 
or  partial  error,  the  latter  »  an  ks- 
bitaal  defect  in  the  temper:  ardtudk 
child  will  be  occasionally  unraly;  my 
child  of  strong  passions  will  becnnt 
ungavemahU  by  excessive  indolgeoce: 
we  say  that  our  wills  are  aitrs^,  loi 
wt  (embers  are  unpnemMe.   TW 


UNSEARCHABLE. 


UNTRUTH. 


8S5i 


wurufy  respects  that  which  is  to  b« 
ruled  or  turned  at  the  instant,  and  is 
applicable  therefore  to  the  niauage- 
roent  of  children:  ungoroemahle  re- 
spects that  which  is  to  be  put  into  a  re- 
gular course,  and  is  applicable  there- 
fore either  to  the  management  of 
children  or' the  direction  of  those  who 
are  above  the  state  of  childhoed ;  a 
child  is  unruly  in  his  actions,  and  un- 

governable  in  his  conduct.  Hence 
LEFRACTORY,  from  the  Latin  re- 
fringo  to  break  open,  marks  the  dis- 
position to  break  every  thing  down 
Defore  it :  it  is  the  excess  of  the  ttit- 
rulv  with  regard  to  children :  the  un^ 
rutu  is  however  negative ;  but  the 
refractory  is  positive :  an  unruly  child 
o^ects  to  be  ruled;  a  refractory  child 
sets  up  a  positive  resistance  to  all  rule : 
an  unruly  child  may  be  altog^er  si- 
lent and  passive;  a  refractory  child 
always  commits  himself  by  some  act 
of  intemperance  in  word  or  deed: 
he  is  unruly  if  in  any  degree  he  gives 
trouble  in  the  ruling;  he  is  refractory 
if  he  refuses  altogether  to  be  ruled. 

How  hardlj  b  tbe  resUve  umnUg  wBl  of  naa 
int  Umed  and  broke  to  dutjr.  Sooth. 

I  concdre  (replied  NlrhoUi)  I  ituid  htn  k»> 
ton  jo«,  my  moat  eqaluble  Jodfat,  fbr  no  wone 
«  crlae  than  eadgelllof  mj  r^raetty  mole. 

CoUVKUMOk 

HeaT*M,  bow  anllke  tbeir  Belfle  liret  of  old  I 
Itovchf  poor,  content,  wnfovtnuiM^  bold. 


UNSBARCHABLE,  INSCBC7TABLS. 

Thesb  terms  are  botb  applied  to 
the  Almighty,  but  not  altogether  io- 
difierently ;  for  that  which  is  UN- 
SEARCHABLE is  not  set  at  so  great 
a  distance  from  us,  as  that  whicn  is 
INSCRUTAfiLE :  for  that  which  if 
searched  is  in  common  conoeras  easier 
to  be  foimd  than  that  which  reifuires 
a  tcrutiny.  The  ways  of  God  are  all 
to  us  finite  creatures  more  or  less  nifr- 
Mearchable ;  but  the  mysterious  plans 
of  Providence  as  frequently  evin<^d  in 
the  affairs  of  men  are  altogether  ti*- 
tcrutablt, 

ThiBCt  elMt^  ON  mumvtimhUt  aMr  betid 
Wi«i  voMler.  MaroB. 

To  expeet  that  tbe  iotricadca  of  iclnce  will 
be  pierced  by  •  cardeM  gteace,  b  to  expect  e 
Rartieolar  prirllefe ;  b«t  to  toppoee  that  tbe  flwie 
li  imBcruiahU  to  dlllgeaee,  h  to  encbain  tbe 
la  lataurtarj  tharblM.  Jmwmv. 


UNSBTTLBD,  V.  Uhdetermincd. 

UNSPEAKABLE,   INEFFABLE, 
UNUTTERABLE,  INEXPRESSIBLE. 

UNSPEAKABLE  and  INEFFA* 
BLE,  from  the  Latin^  to  speak,  have 
precisely  the  same  meaning ;  but  the 
unspeakable  is  said  of  objects  in  geu»> 
ral,  particularly  of  that  which  is  aboTS 
human  conception,  and  surpasses  Um 
power  of  language  to  describe;  as  Um 
unspeakable  goodness  of  God :  INEF- 
FABLE is  said  of  such  objects  at 
cannot  be  painted  in  words  with  ade* 
quute  force ;  as  the  ineffable  sweet- 
ness  of  a  person's  look :  UNUTTER- 
ABLE and  INEXPRESSIBLE  ara 
extended  in  their  signification  to  that 
which  is  incommunicable  by  signs 
from  one  being  to  another ;  thus  grief 
is  unutterable  which  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  the  sufferer  by  any  sounds  to 
brins  home  to  the  feeliops  of  another ; 
grief  is  inexpressible  which  is  not  to  be 
expressed  by  looks,  or  words,  or  anj 
sips.  Unutterable  is  therdfore  ap* 
phed  only  to  the  individual  who  wishes 
to  give  utterance:  inexprembU vaaj 
be  said  of  that  which  is  to  be  espreued 
concemine  others :  our  own  pains  are 
unutterable  ;  the  sweetness  of  a  per- 
son's countenance  is  inexpreuible, 

Tbe  vast  differeooe  of  God^  natve  fhim  oa«p 
makei  the  difiareace  betweea  tbein  to  untpemk* 
•Mygieat.  Soonk 

Tbe  laflDcacet  of  tbe  Dif  tae  natan  enUtea 
theinladwttb<M^0bStejojt.  Sooni. 

Natarebraedei 
Penrene,  alt  moBftrom,  aB  pfod%loM  tbtefi, 
AhoariMble^  mmmtlmraMn,  Muos* 

The  evil  wklcb  Hm  hiffcbif  aateateaptaltaa 
to  lalelecmMe  aad  imeaepnuikU, 


UNSPOTTED,  V.  Blomekss, 
UNSTEADY,  ti.  Uhdeiemiined. 
UNTOWARD,  v.  Awktvord. 

UNTRUTH,   FALSEHOOD^ 
FALSITY,    LIB. 

UNTRUTH  is  an  untrue  sayiur; 
FALSEHOOD  and  LIE  wt  fSm 
sayings :  untruth  of  itself  reflects  no 
disgrace  on  the  agent ;  it  may  be  un* 
intentional  or  not:  u /alehood  nod  n 
lie  are  intentionaiybZie  sayinsn,  diiOfei^ 
ing  only  in  degree  as  the  guSt  of  thm 
o&nder:  tkfaltckood  is  not  always 
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USAGE. 


spoken  for  the  express  intention  of 
deceiving,  but  a  lie  is  uttered  only  for 
the  worst  of  purposes.  Some  persons 
have  a  habit  of  teWin^  falsehoods  from 
the  mere  love  of  talking :  those  who 
are  guilty  of  bad  actions  endeavour 
to  conceal  them  by  lies.  Children  are 
apt  to  speak  untruths  for  want  of 
understanding  the  value  of  words : 
travellers  from  a  love  of  exaggeration 
are  apt  to  introduce  falsehoods  into 
fheir  narrations  :  it  is  the  nature  of  a 
lie  to  increase  itself  to  a  tenfold  de- 
gree y  one  lie  must  be  backed  by  many 
more. 

Falsehood  is  also  used  in  the  abstract 
sense  for  what  is  false ;  FALSITY 
18  never  used  but  in  the  abstract  sense, 
for  the  property  of  the  false.  The 
former  is  general,  the  latter  particular 
in  the  application  :  the  truth  ov  fake- 
hood  of  an  assertion  is  not  always  to 
be  distinctly  proved;  the  falsity  of 
any  particular  person's  assertion  may 
be  proved  by  the  evidence  of  others. 

Above  all  things  tell  no  untruth,  ao,  not  even 
ta  trifle*.  Sib  Urnrt  Syorbt. 

Manj  teoptationi  to  Jaltehood  will  occur  In 
tke  di^eolMf  of  paniont,  too  rpecioas  to  fear 
nncb  retiitaoce.  Johnson. 

The  Datare  of  k  lie  consista  in  this,  that  it  h 
%Jaits  signification  knovingljr  and  volnntarily 
used.  South. 

UNUTTERABLE,  V.  Unspeakable, 
UNWILLING,  V.  Averse. 
UNWILLING,  V,  Willingly, 

UNWORTHY,   WORTHLESS. 

UNWORTHY  is  a  term  of  less  re- 
proach than  WORTHLESS  ;  for  the 
former  signifies  not  to  be  worthy  of 
praise  or  honor ;  the  latter  signifies  to 
be  without  all  worth,  and  consequently 
in  the  fullest  sense  bad.    It  may  be  a 
mark  of  modesty  or  humility  to  say 
that  I  am  an  unworthy  partaker  of 
your  kindness ;  but  it  would  be  folly 
and  extravagance  to  say,  that  I  am  a 
worthless  partaker  of  your  kindness. 
^There  are  many  unworthy  members  in 
every  community  of  professing  Chris- 
tians ;  but  every  society  that  is  con- 
'dncted  upon  proper    principles  will 
take  care  to  exclude  zporthless  mem- 
1)ers.    In  regard  to  one  another  we  are 
oifleu  unworthy  of  the  distinctions  or 
^hvi\e^e&  ^^  e&y>^  \  m  it^td  to  our 


Maker  we  are  all  unwort^  of  his  good^ 
ness :  for  we  are  all  worthless  in  his 
eyes. 

Since  ia  dark  mttow  I  my  daja  did  fpead. 
Till  now  disdaining  bis  unworthy  end. 

DmiK. 

The  tdiool  of  Bocnten  van  at  one  tiaw  d»> 
■erted  by  every  body,  ezce|it  iBaebiacs  dw  pnn- 
•ite  of  tbe  tyrant  Dyonisiaa,  and  the  nost  wort*- 
Ism  man  living.  Ccausujin. 

TO  UPBRAID,  V.  To  blame, 
UPON,  V.  Above. 
UPRiGHTNBSs,  V,  Honesty. 
UPRIGHTNESS,  V.  Jtecl'itude. 
UPROAR,  V.  Bustle. 
URBANITV,  V.  Suavity, 
TO  URGB,  V,  To  encourage, 
URGENT,  V,  Pressing, 

USAGE,    CUSTOM, 
PRESCRIPTION. 

The  usage  is  what  one  has  been 
long  used  to  do ;  CUSTOM  (p.  Cits' 
torn)  is  what  one  genera/iy  docs; 
PRESCRIPTION  U  what  one  is 
prescribed  to  do.  The  usage  acquires 
force  and  sanction  by  dint  ot  time ;  the 
custom  acquires  sanction  by  ibe  fre- 
quency of  its  being  done  or  the  nam- 
bers  doing  it ;  the  prescription  ac- 
quires force  by  the  authuhty  nhich 
prescribes  it,  namely,  the  universal 
consent  of  mankind.  Hence  it  ariies 
that  custtmii  vary  in  every  age,  btic 
that  usage  and  prescription  supply  tbe 
place  of  written  law. 

With  the  nathmal  anembly  of  FfaKe,  fof 
wernUm  ta  Bothln;,  law  aod  untgt  are  aeOiit?- 

Bcttt 

Vor  linoe  the  thne  of  Satnra'b  holy  icica* 
Hh  hoepltable  cuMtoms  wa  reuia.         DMra% 

V  hi  any  caM  the  tbacklee  of  prvKitf^fiM 
eoald  ha  wholly  shaken  off,  oa  what  ocnwt 
ihould  it  be  expected  bat  la  the  Ktactita  af 
lairfVil  pleasare  i 


USAGE,  V.  Treatment. 

USE,  V,  Avail, 

TO  USE,  t;.  To  employ. 

TO  USE,  V.  To   labor,  endee- 
vour. 

USUALLY,  V.  Commonly. 
TO  USURP,  V.  To  appnfpriaie* 


VACANCY. 


VAIN. 
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tmnxy,  V.  Advantage* 
TO  UTTBU,  V.  To  express. 

TO  UTTER)   8PBAR9 
ARTICULATK,    PRONOUNCB. 

UTTER,  from  outf  sigDifies  to  put 
oat ;  that  is,  to  send  forth  a  sound : 
this  therefore  is  a  more  general  term 
than  SPEAKy  which  is  to  uiier  an  in- 
telligible sound.  .  We  may  utter  a 
groan ;  we  speak  words  only,  or  that 
which  is  intended  to  serve  as  words. 
To  speak  therefore  is  only  a  species  of 
utterance  ;  a  dumb  man  has  utterance^ 
but  not  speech, 

ARTICULATE  and  PRONOUNCE 
are  modes  of  speaking  ;  to  articulate^ 
fron^  articulum  a  joint,  .is  to  speak  the 
distinct  letter  or  syllables  of  words ; 
which  is  the  first  effort  of  a  child  be- 
ginning to  speak.  It  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  make  a  child  articulate 
every  letter  when  he  first  begins  to 
neaU  or  read.  To  pronounce,  from 
tne  Latin  pronuucio  to' speak  out  loud, 
is  a  formal  mode  of  speaking, 

A  child  must  first  articulate  the 
letters  and  the  svllablesy  then  he  pro^ 
nounces  or  sets  &rth  the  whole  word  ; 
this  is  necessary  before  he  can  speak  to 
be  understood. 

At  each  word  tlol  my  deitroctloD  uttered 
If  7  heart  recoird.  Otwat. 

Waller  bad  a  craoeful  way  oitpemkinf. 

CjbAimooir. 

The  tonnentt  of  dlaeaie  can  loaietinet  ooly 
be  s1cnlfl«d  by  groans  or  aobe,  or  inarticulate 
c^acnlaUoM.  Johmsom. 

J^peoA  the  speech  I  pray  you,  as  I  pronounced 
It  to  yoa*  KoAXsrsABS. 


VACANCY,  VACUITT,   INANITY. 

VACANCY  and  VACUITY  both 
denote  the  space  unoccupied,  or  the 
abstract  quality  of  being  unoccupied. 
INANITY,  from  the  Latin  inanis, 
denotes  the  abstract  quality  of  empti- 
ness, or  of  not  containing  any  thing  : 
beuce  the  former  terms  vacancy  and 
vacuity  are  used  in  an  indifferent  sense ; 
inanity  always  in  a  bad  sense :  there 
may  be  a  vacancy  in  the  seat,  or  a 
vacancy  in  the  mind,  or  a  vacancy  in 
life,  which  we  ma^  or  may  not  fill  up 
j»  we  please;  but  inamty  of  character 


denotes  the  want  of  the  essentials  that 
constitute  a  character. 

There  are  vacuitiet  in  the  happiest  life,  which 
it  b  not  Id  the  power  of  the  world  to  AD.   Blaik. 


Whes  Ilook  ap  and  beheld  the  heafww,  H 
nakes  me  scorn  the  world  and  the  pleasorea 
thereof,  eonsiderlof  the  Tanlty  of  these  and  the 
iMMllly  of  the  other.  HowH** 

VACANT,  V.  Empty, 

VACANT,  V.  Idle. 

VACUITY,  V.  Facaruy. 
VAGUE,  V.  Loose. 
VAIN,  V.  Idle. 


VAIN,    INBFFBCTUALp 
FRUITLESS. 


*\ 


VAIN,  V.  Idle. 

INEFFECTUAL,  that  is,  not  e/«- 
tual  (v.'Effective), 

FRUITLESS,  that  is,  withoutyhiif, 
signifies  not  producing  the  desired 
fruit  of  one's  labour. 

These  epithets  are  all  applied  to  our 
endearours ;  but  the  term  vain  is  the 
most  general  and  indefinite ;  the  other 
terms  are  particular  and  definite. 
What  we  aim  at,  as  well  as  what  we* 
strive  for,  may  be  vain  ;  but  ineffectual 
and  fruitless  refer  on!  y  to  the  end  of 
our  labours.  When  the  object  aimed 
at  is  general  in  its  import,  it  iscommoa 
to  term  tlie  eudcuvour  vain  when 
it  cannot  attain  this  object ;  it  is  vain 
to  attempt  to  reform  a  person's  cha- 
racter until  ho  is  convinced  that  he 
stands  in  need  of  reformation  :  when 
the  means  employed  are  inadequate  for 
the  attainment  of  the  particular  end, 
it  is  usual  to/call  the  endeavour  tJi» 
effectual ;  cool  arguments  will  be  ti»- 
effectual  in  convincing  any  one  in- 
Aamed  with  a  particular  passion :  when 
labor  is  specilically  employed  for  the 
attainment  of  a  particular  object,  it  is 
usual  to  tenn  it  fruitless  if  it  fail : 
peace-makers  will  often  find  them- 
selves in  this  condition,  that  their 
labors  will  be  rendered  fruitless  by 
the  violent  passions  of  angry  oppo- 
nents. 

Natsre  aloed  ealls  out  for  balmy  reet. 
Bat  all  la  vain. 


After  many  fruitlea  ofertnree,  the  loca, 
deepairhig  of  any  eordlal  aalon  with  a  8|>aahud, 
•CtMktd  hia  by  sarprlae  with  a  moierotta  body. 
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VALUE. 


ThMtk^MirwItb 
jiad  maferwovldft  rcMat  tW  ofoM  wronc, 
TkMgli  iim0%ctM«l  foand,  Miltos. 

yAix>UB,  V.  Bravery. 

VALUABUB,   PHBCIOUS,  COSTLY. 

VALUABLE  signifies  fit  to  be 
mdwd;  PRECIOUS,  haTiiig  a  high 
price;  COSTLY,  costing  much  mo- 
ney. Valuable  expresses  directly  the 
idea  of  value ;  precious  and  coUly  ex- 
press the  same  idea  indirectly:  on 
the  other  hand,  that  which  is  valuable 
is  only  said  to  be  fit  or  desenring  of 
%alue ;  but  precious  and  costly  denote 
that  which  is  highly  valuable,  accord- 
ioE  to  the  ordinary  measure  of  va* 
hang  objects,  that  is,  by  the  price 
ihey  bear :  hence,  the  two  latter  ex- 
press the  idea  much  more  stroni^Iv 
than  the  former.  A  book  is  valuable 
according  to  its  contents,  or  according 
tm  the  estimate  which  men  set  upon 
ily  either  individually  or  collectively. 
llie  Bible  is  the  only  precious  book  m 
the  world  that  has  intrinsic  va/tte,that 
it,  set  above  all  j>rtce.  There  are  many 
coitfy  thini^s,  which  are  only  valuable 
to  the  individuals  who  are  disposed  to 
•xpend  money  upon  them. 

WImC  as  ftbturi  Uitaf  It  if  to  pot  ot er  all  tte 
%mhuMt  puts  of  a  naa,  and  is  ov  atlraUoa 
fo  bin  tntmttiet.  Aomaoif. 

It  ii  no  Improper  compailioB  that  a  thaokfal 
loart  to  like  a  box  of  prtcioiuB  olaUiMBC. 

HowKt. 

CkrM  h  MRiHIiim  pleased  to  nake  the  pro- 
of kioiieire^t^. 


Mine  tine  in  tibe  ejm  ff  difcfBt 
men.  The  worih  is  however  that 
value  which  is  acknowled^ced:  it  is 
therefore  something  move  fixed  and 
permaotat ;  we  apeak  of  the  valu  of 
external  objects  which  are  detennioed 
by  taste ;  bot  xhm  worth  of  thinp  as 
determined  by  rale.  The  vahuaf\ 
book  that  is  out  of  j^viiit  is  iucmtiBg 
and  nncertain ;  bat  us  real  waHk  mmy 
not  be  more  than  what  it  wooM  ftcch 
fbr  waste  poper.  The  rwfU  shI  frtca 
are  the  measnree  of  thai  mlm  or 
worth;  the  former  in  a  gtoenl,  tbs 
latter  in  a  pftrtioilar  applicatioa  to 
mercantile  transactions.  Wbatevtr 
we  give  in  exchange  libr  aoether  tkisg, 
wh^her  according  to  a  definite  c^r  aa 
indefinite  estimatiao,  that  i»  said  tobt 
done  at  a  certain  rmte  ;  thas  we  par- 
chase  pleasure  at  a  dear  raUy  wkea  it 
is  at  the  expence  of  our  health :  tte 
•rtctf  is  the  ra##  of  exehange  csbroattd 
ny  coin  or  any  other  BMdiooi ;  heect 
tM  prica  ie  a  fixed  raiOj  and  maj  be 
figuratively  applied  in  that  stnM  lo 
moral  objecrts ;  as  when  htaJth  is  ti- 
pressly  sacrificed  to  pleasure,  it  luiy 
be  termed  the  prtc»  of  ptoaswe. 

LMb  kaa  bo  fmlue  aa  aa  cad,  bat  awaat. 

Aa  cad  ^plorable!  A  OMaaa  dNlBe.     T«m. 

No  uooMat,  bat  to  porcbaae  of  ks  wiiki 
And  what  iu  worth,  a»k  death  bads.        Yona. 

If  joa  will  take  oiy  haaaoar  a*  M  nun,  jm 
■ball  have  beoftj  thanki  ioto  the  bupla,  f« 
laklaf  It  off  at  Mch  a  ntf  c 

E^ai.  01 


VALUE,   WORTH,     BATE,    PRICE. 

V  ALU£,  from  the  Latin  valeo  to  be 
ftronji:,  respects  those  essential  quali* 
ties  which  constitute  its  strength. 

WUlil  H,  in  German  werlh^  from 
wahren  to  perceive,  signifies  that  g(K)d 
which  is  experienced  or  felt  to  exist  in 
a  thing. 

RATE,  V.  ProportiofU 

PFMCK,  in  Latin  pretium,  from 
the  Greek  -:>*s-g-af  to  sell,  signifies  what 
it  is  stilfl  tor. 

Value  is  a  general  and  indefinite 
terra  applied  to  whatever  is  really  good 
or  coiueived  ixa  such  in  a  thing :  the 
worth  is  thar  g(K>d  only  which  ib  con- 
ceived or  known  as  sucii.  The  value 
theref<»re  of  a  thing  is  as  variable  as 
the  humors  and  circumstances  of 
men  *,  '\i  tn^^  \)e  iv^iVv\\\%  ^  ^ocoathing 


il\  bish  price 
b  writ  lo  all  the  ooodact  of  the  ikiei. 


Toa& 


TO   VALUE,    PRIZE,    ESTEEM. 

To  VALUE  is  in  the  literal  seo« 
to  fix  the  real  value  of  a  thing.  PRIZE, 
signifying  to  fix  aprtc^,  and  ESTEEM 
(v.  Esteem),  are  both  modes  of  ?•- 
luing.  In  the  extended  sense,  to  rs/f 
may  mean  to  ascertain  the  reiaiife  or 
snpposidoas  value  of  a  thin|[:  is 
this  sense  men  value  gold  above  silver, 
or  an  appraiser  values  goods.  Ti 
value  may  either  be  applied  to  ma- 
terial or  spiritoal  subjects,  tocoqo 
real  or  mental  actions :  priie  and  o 
teem  are  taken  only  as  mental  actiooi 
the  fiarmer  in  reference  to  sensible  (^ 
moral  objects,  the  latter  only  to  mon 
objects :  we  may  value  books  accorti 
ing  to  their  market  price,  or  we  ms 
<wXai&  >SMiai  aoooitiing  to    their  ooi 


VfcWAL. 


VERBAL. 


ffmts;  we  prize  books  onljfor  thetr 
Oontentfly  in  which  seme  prize  it  a 
Buch  stronger  term  than  value;  we 
also  prige  men  for  their  usefuhiess  to 
society;  we  esteem  their  moral  cha- 
racters. 


TW  ftrfne^  Hie  he«t<oi  pri§e^  I  viH  mtfrn, 
••  dearlj  rmtu^d^  sad  no  JMtly  mine.  Pops. 

Nothini^  XDOikien  women  entetwed  by  the  nppo- 
ille  MX  nore  tbiin  ctuuthj;  whMker  it  1m  that 
V*«lvay«pr<te  thoae  uaoet  who  are  hardert  ta 
«oaM  at,  or  that  nothlnf  hefidas  cha«tiry.  witk 
Iti  collateral  atteadants,  fldaHtj  aad  convtascy, 
givei  a  man  a  propertj  la  the  penoa  he  lovr», 

AooiaoH. 

VANITY,  V.  Pride. 
TO  VANQUISH,  V.  To  conquer. 
VARIABLE,  V.  Changeable* 
VARIATION,  V.  Change* 

VARIATION,   VARIETY. 

VARIATION  denotes  the  act  of 
varying  (v.  To  change):  VARIETY 
denotes  the  quality  of  varying,  or  the 
thing  varied.  The  astronomer  ob- 
serves the  variations  in  the  heavens ; 
the  philosopher  observes  the  varia^ 
iiont  in  the  climate  from  year  to  year. 
Variety  is  pleasing  to  all  persons,  but 
to  none  so  much  as  the  young  and  the 
fickle  :  there  is  an  infinite  variety  in 
every  speciee  of  objects  animate  or  io- 
animate. 

The  idea  of  rarialinn  (ae  a  eaMtltBeiit  ta 
beaatjf),  wkhoat  atieoUiar  m  accvraleljr  to  the 
■laaaer  of  vmritUion^  bit  led  Mr.  Hoirartb  to 
COMidtT  anpUar  figure*  as  beautiful.        Boueb* 

A*  to  the  coloort  iwual(jr  foond  In  heaotifal 
bodies,  it  ma>  be  diflkult  to  ateertalo  them,  be- 
cause in  the  leTeral  parts  of  natUM  there  is  an  Is* 
Anite  variety.  Buim. 

VARiBTY,  V.  Difference. 
VARIETY,  V.  Variation. 
VARIOUS,  V.  Different. 

TO  VARNISH,  V.  To  gloSS. 

TO  VARY,  V.  To  change. 
TO  VARY,  V.  To  differ. 
VAST,  V.  Enormous. 
VEHEMENT,  V.  Fioknt. 
VEIL,  V.  Cloak. 
VELOCITY,  V.  Quickness. 

VENAL,    BIfiRCBNARY. 

V£N  AI^  froB  tlM  lAtiii  MiMiif ,  lif- 


mfies  saleable  or  ready  to  be  sold,  whidv 
applied  as  it  commonly  is  to  persons,  if 
a  much  stronger  term  than  MERCE- 
NARY (v.  Mereenary).  A  vetud 
man  gives  up  all  principle  for  interest ; 
a  mercenary  man  seeks  his  interest 
without  regard  to  principle :  venol 
writers  are  such  as  write  in  favor  of 
the  cause  that  can  promote  them  to 
riches  or  honors ;  a  servant  is  com- 
moiily  a  mercenary  who  only  does  the 
service  according  as  he  is  paid :  thos^ 
who  are  loudest  in  their  professions  of 
political  purity  are  the  best  subjects 
for  a  minister  to  make  venal;  a  mer* 
cenary  spirit  is  engendered  in  thtt 
minds  of  those  wIhi  devote  themselves 
exclusively  to  trade. 

The  minister,  well  pieakM  alMnall 
To  Hienee  m  much  rade  topertinenee, 
With  •qoerse  and  whisper  yields  to  his 
And  on  the  venal  list  enroll'd  he  stands. 


For  their  assktanoe  the;  n>pair  to  tho  northern 
steel,  and  briog  in  an  onnatural,  mereemtug 
crew.  Soonb 

TO   VENERATE,  V.  To  odort. 

VENIAL,  PARDONABLE. 

VENIAL,  from  the  Latin  Vfnia 
pardon  or  indulgence,  is  applied  to 
what  may  be  toTerat^  without  ex- 
press disparagement  to  the  individual, 
or  direct  censure ;  but  the  PARDON- 
ABLE is  that  which  may  only  escape 
severe  censure,  but  cannot  be  allowed: 
garrulity  is  a  venial  offence  in  old  age; 
levity  in  youth  is  pardonable  in  single 
instances. 

WhHst  the  cinrgy  are  employed  In  r¥tli|isltet 
OMKtal  slaa,  I  should  he  glad  to  lalijr  the  warUi 
•at  of  tadeoeacisi  and  rtnimi  traBUftwsslens. 

CiouauAHib 


The  weakncwea  of  Eitsahalb 
Sued  to  that  period  of  lifo  vbea  th«y  are  more 
fardonabie,  EonaTSOi^ 

VENOM,  V.  Poison. 
VENTURE,  V.  Hazard. 
VERACITY,  V.  Truth. 

VERBAL,  VOCAL,  ORAL. 

VERBAL,  from  veritciiia  word,  tof^ 
Biliee  after  the  manner  of  a  spoket 
word ;  ORAL,  from  o«  a  mouth,  signifies 
by  word  of  mouth;  and  VOCAl^,  irom 
oatr  the  voice,  signifies  by  the  voice : 
the  two  former  of  these  words  are  used 
to  dietinguish  the  speaking  fipom  wri^ 
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VEXATION. 


VIEW. 


ing;  the  latter  to  disUngaish  the 
sounds  of  the  voice  from  any  other 
sounds,  particularly  in  singing :  a  wr- 
hal  message  is  distinguished  from  one 
written  on  a  paper,  or  in  a  note ;  oral 
tradition  is  distinguished  from  that 
Mrhich  is  handed  down  to  |>osterity  by 
means  of  books;  T?ocfl/ music  is  distin- 
guished from  instrumental;  vocal 
sounds  are  more  harmonious  than 
those  which  proceed  from  any  other 
bodies. 

AmoDfT  all  the  northern  nattons,  dnking  of 
bands  wa«  held  secvwarjr  to  bind  the  hargaio,  a 
CMtom  which  we  ftill  retain  in  many  rerbal  con* 
Iractf.  BucKSTOMB. 

Forth  came  the  human  pair. 
And  joinM  their  rocaZ  worship  to  the  qaire 
Of  cfeaturcfl  wanting  voice.  Mi  ctov. 

In  the  first  ages  ef  the  world  inatraetlon  was 
comnonlj  oral*  Jobisboh. 

VBAGE,  v.  Border^ 
tERSATiLE,  V.  Changeable. 
VESTiCB,  V.  Mark. 
TO  VEX,  V.  To  displease. 
TO  VEX,  V,  To  tease. 

VEXATION,  MORTIFICATION, 
CHAGRIN. 

VEXATION,  V.  To  displease. 
MORTIFICATION,  v.  To  humble. 
CHAGRIN,    in    French  chagrin, 
from  aigrir,  and  the  Latin  acer  sharp, 
signifies  a  sharp  point. 

Vexation  springs  from  a  variety  of 
causes,    acting  unpleasantly  on    the 
inclinations  or  passions  of  men;  mor- 
tification is  a  strong  degree  of  vera* 
turn,  which  arises  firora  particular  cir- 
cumstances acting  on  particular  pas- 
sions :  the  loss  of  a  day^s  pleasure  is 
*a  vexation  to  one   who    is  eager  for 
pleasure ;  the  loss  of  a  prize,  or  the 
circumstance  of  coming  into  disgrace 
'where  we  expected  honor,  is  a  mor^ 
tijication  to  an  ambidous  man.     Vex* 
ation  arises  principally  from  the  cross- 
ing our  wishes  and  views ;  mortijica'' 
tioTiy  from  the  hurting  our  pride  and 
•elf-iroportance ;  cha^rin^  from  a  mix- 
tore  of  the  two :  disappointments  are 
always  attended  with  more  or  less  of 
vexation,  according    to    the  circuoi* 
stances  which  give  pain  and  trouble ; 
an  eiLpo%\xt«  oi  q^x  '^n^^'^  may  be 
more  ox  \«&«  Q^  ^  iMirlVjwMXvsa^  v>> 


cording  to  the  value  wluch  we  set  oi 
wealth  and  grandeur;  a  refinal  of  our 
request  will  produce  more  or  less  of 
chagrin  as  it  is  accompanied  with 
drcumstaDces  more  or  less  moriifym^ 
to  our  pride. 

Pttveit  J  ia  aa  evn  «o«pUeatcd  with 
chmastanffiea  of  nofrimw  anj 
narj  BUB  if  atadiooa  Co  Mold  fC 

I  am  merHfied  by 
to 


U  waa  70W  pvrpoie  to  balance  my  etefrte 
at  the  tocoBMenblo  cflbct  of  tkat  cw«y,  V}  » 
piewotinfthattt  obtaiBedaoaMMtke.     Hm. 


VEXATIOUS,  V.  Troublesome. 
viCB,  V.  Crime. 
VICB,  V.  Imperfection. 
viciNi-nr,   V.  Neighbofurhood. 
vicissiTUDB,  V.  Change. 
VICTOR,  V.  Conqueror. 
TO  VIE,  V.  To  contend. 

.TO  VIBW,    V.  To  look. 

VIBW,  SURVBY,  PROSPECT. 

VIEW  (v.  To  look),  and  SUIU 
VEY,    compounded    of  vey  or  •mtm 
and  sur  over,  mark  the  act  of  the  per- 
son, namely,  the  looking  at  a  tonig 
with  more  or  less  attention :  PROS- 
PECT,  from  the  Latin  promectMS  tnd 
prospicio  to  see  before,  designates  the 
thing  seen.     We  take  a  viev  or  isrw 
vey ;  the  prospect  presents  itself:  the 
view  is   of  an   indefinite  extent ;  the 
survey  is  always  comprehensive  in  its 
nature.      Ignorant  people    take  but 
narrow   views    of   things;   men  take 
more  or  less  enlarged  views,  according 
to    their   caltivauon  :  the  capadoos 
mind  of  a  genius  takes  a  survey  d 
all  nature.    The  view  depends  alto- 
gether on  the    train  of   a  person's 
thoughts;  the  prospect  is  set  before 
him,  it  depends   upon  the  natareof 
the  thing :  our  views  of  advancemat 
are  someumes  very    fallacious;  oor 
prospects  nre  very  delusive ;  bodi  oc- 
casion disappointment :  the  former  is 
the  keener,  as  we  have  to  chari^e  the 
miscalculation  upon  ourselves.  Some- 
times our  prospects  depend  upon  oor 
views,  at  least  in  matters  of  religioQ; 
he  who  forms   erroneous  viescs  of  a 
future  state  has  bat  a  wretched  pro^ 


VIEW. 


VIOLENT. 
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fooli  vine  bat  pirt,  aod  not  tW  wbote  tMrrey,       * 
So  crowd  eilstence  all  into  a  day,  JrsiyiiS. 

No  land  m  rode  but  loi<lui  W^und  \\w.  tomb 
For  future  pr»tpect$  in  a  world  to  come. 

Jknyms. 

VIEW,    PROSPECT,     LANDSCAPE. 

VIEW  and  PROSPECT  {v.  Virw, 
prospect),  though  applied  here  to  tx- 
terniil  objeci*>  of  the  sense,  have  a  si- 
milar distinction  as  in  the  preceding 
article.     Ihe  view  is  not  only  that 
which  may  he  seen,  hut  that  which  is 
actually   seen  ;   the  prospect  is  that 
which   may    be   seen :    that   ceases, 
therefore,    to   be  a  vieWj  which  has 
not  an   immediate  agent  to  view ;  al- 
though a  prospect  exists  continually, 
whether    seen    or    not :     hence     we 
speak  of  our  view  being  intercepted, 
'but  not  our  prospect  intercepted ;  a 
con6ned  or  boundeti  view,  but  a  lively 
or  dreary  prospect.     Hew  ts  an  inde- 
finite term ;  it  may  be  said  either  of 
a  number  of  objects,  or  of  a  single 
object,  of   a  whole,  or   of  a  part : 
prospect  is  said  only  of  an  ag2re«jate 
number  offtbjects:  we  may  have  a 
view  of  a  town,  of  a  number  of  scat- 
tered  houses,  of  a  single  house,  or  of 
the  spire  of  a  steeple ;  but   the  pro- 
spect  comprehends  that  which  comes 
within  the  range  of  the  eye.      The 
npiew   may  lie  said  of  that  which  is 
«een  directly  or  indirectl? ;  the  pro- 
spect is  said  only  of  the  thing  in  nature 
which  directly  presents  itself  to  the 
^e;  hence  a  arawing  of  an   object 
may  be  termed  a  view,  although  not  a 
prospect,     yiew  is  confmefl  to  no  par- 
ticular objects;  prospect   mostly  re- 
spects   rural    objects;    and  LAND- 
iSCAPE  respects  no  others.     Land' 
scape f  landshipf  or  landshapCy  denote 
any  portion  of  country  which  is  in  a 
particular  form :  hence  the  landscape 
3S  a  species  of  prospect.    A  prospect 
may  be  wide,  and  comprehend  an  as- 
Beroblage  of  objects    both  of  nature 
and  art ;  but  a  landscape  is  narrow, 
and  lies  within  the  compass   of  the 
naked  eye :  beuce  it  is  also  that  land' 
scape  may  be  taken  also  for  the  draw- 
ing of  a  landscape,  and  consequently 
for  a  species  df  view  i  the  taking  of 
views  or  landscapes  is  the  last  exercise 
t)t  the  learner  in  drawing. 

Tbus  waa  this  place 
4  bnppj  mraJ  mt  of  varioos  vimpt,      Muiov. 


Now  iVkt  and  ii'as  their  p  t  oipeet  onl^  bmind. 

DnYDEN. 

Thit  l:trtdscape^  and  of  pare  dom  purer  atr 
Mi'eto  bU  approach.  MilTOIb 

VIGILANT,  V.  IVakefuL 

VIGOR,  V.  Energij, 

VILE,  V.  Base. 

TO  VILIFY,  V.  To  revile, 

TO  VINDICATE,  V.  To  asscrt. 

TO  VINDICATE,  V.  To  avenge. 

TO  VINDICATE,  V.  To  dejhid. 

TO  VIOLATE,  V.  To  infringe* 

VIOLENCE,  V.  Force. 

VIOLENT,  FURIOUS,  BOISTEROUS, 
VEHEMENT,  IMPETUOUS. 

VIOLENT  signifies  having  force 

{v.  Force). 

FURIOUS  signifies  haviogyai^  (v. 
Anger). 

BOISTEROUS  in  all  probability 
comes  from  bestir,  signifying  ready  to 
bestir  or  come  into  motion. 

VEHEMENT,  in  Latin  vehtmem, 
compounded  of  veho  and  mens,  signi- 
fies carried  away  by  the  mind  or  the 
force  of  passion. 

IMPETUOUS  signifies  having  an 
impetus. 

Violent  is  here  the  most  general, 
including  the  idea  of  force  or  violence, 
which  is  common  to  them  all ;  it  is 
as  general  in  its  application  as  in  its 
meaning.  When  vio/tnt  u\d  furious 
arc  applied  to  the  same  objects,  the 
latter  expresses  a  higher  degree  of  the 
fonnur :  thus  a  furious  temper  is  vio- 
lent to  an  excessiye  degree;  sk  furious 
whirlwind  is  violent  beyond  measure. 
Violent  and  boisterous  are  likewise  ap- 
plied to  the  same  objects;  but  the 
boisterous  refers  onl^  to  the  violence  of 
the  motion  or  noise :  hence  we  say 
that  a  wind  is  violent,  inasmuch  as  it 
acts  with  great  force  upon  all  bodies  ; 
it  is  boisterous,  inasmuch  as  it  causes 
the  great  motion  of  bodies  :  a  violent 
person  deals  in  violence  of  every  kind; 
tt  boisterous  person  is  full  ot  violent 
action. 

Violent,  vehement,  and  impetuous, 
are  all  applied  to  persons,  or  that 
which  is  personal:  a  moo  is  violent 
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VISION. 


VISION. 


in  his  opinions,  violent  in  bis  raea- 
sures,  violent  in  his  resentments  ;  he  is 
vehement  in  his  affections  or  passions, 
vehement  in  love,  vehement  in  zeal, 
vehement  in  pureunig  an  object,  vehe- 
ment in  expression  :  violence  transfers 
itself  to  some  external  object  on 
which  it  acts  with  force ;  but  vehe^ 
mence  respects  that  species  of  violence 
which  is  confined  to  the  person  him- 
self: we  may  dread  violence^  because 
it  is  always  liable  to  do  misciiief;  we 
onght  to  suppress  our  vehemence^  be- 
cause it  is  mjurious  to  ourseW«s :  a 
violent  partisan  renders  himself  ob- 
noxjoot  to  others ;  a  man  who  is  ve- 
hement in  any  cause  puts  it  out  of 
bis  own  power  to  be  of  use.  ImpetW' 
mit^  u  ratkier  the  extreoM  of  violence 
or  vehemence :  an  impetuous  attack  is 
an  excessively  violent  attack;  an  im- 
fetuoui  character  is  an  excestifely 
vehement  character. 


tkk  jtl-HB  (Mr.  Slerie),  wmnmg  « 
■mmI  otben»  ii  a  Krnt  ImUDca  of  (be  ftle  «f 
aUvhDMetanlidavttjbjpinjtplrtt  of  uj 
•Ids}  IwkkwUwMtmfewmjwuecmdMMUL 


Tbe/wrlni«  pard, 
Cow*d  and  nbdaM,  llci  from  tte  fkee  of  ouo. 

Ti  too,  ye  winds !  that  now  b«gia  to  blow 
Wkb  bHtitnut  iweep,  1  lalM  way  volee  to  jov. 

Tbomsoii. 

irthoe  be  any  nte  of  fmticnUtloo,  it  ■»■( 
ks  apyliad  to  the  IfiiaraBt  and  rude,  who  will 
h»  BBove  ajreeted  by  vt^emmce  than  deUfbted  by 
fnpriety.  Joamoa. 

Tbe  ccsCfal  waten  roand  ffl^petvoiitnMh'd. 

Taoasov. 

viSAGS,  t;.  Face. 
VISIBLE,  V.  Apparent. 

VISION,  APPAEITION,  PHANTOM, 

SPBCTRE,  GHOST. 

VISION,  from  the  Ladnviotf  seeing 
or  OftMS  seen,  signifies  either  the  act 
of  seeing,  or  thing  seen  :  APPARI- 
TION,   from  appear^    signifies   the 
thing  that  appears.      As  the  thing 
seen  is  only  the  improper  signification, 
the  term  vision  is  never    employed 
bat   in  regard^  to  some  agent :    the 
tision  depends  upon  the  state  of  the 
visual  orj^n :  the  vision  of  a  person 
whose    sight    is    defectife  will  fre- 
quently be  fallacious;  he   will  see 


some  thinip  double  which  are  sndl^ 
long  which  are  short,  and  tlie  &t. 
In  like  manner,  if  the  sight  he  mirs- 
culously  impressed,  his  rixios  will 
enable  him  to  see  that  which  iss»- 
pematural:  hence  it  is  that  titim 
IS  either  tiiie  or  false,  according  to  tbe 
circoBStances  of  the  individoal;  aai 
•  vtstOA,  sigoifyinK  a  thing  seen,  is 
taken  for  a  supernatural  exertion  of 
the  vision  :  apparition^  oo  the  esa- 
trary,  refers  us  to  the  o^ect  smd; 
this  may  be  true  or  false  accoidaf  in 
tbe  manner  in  which  it  presents  itsiU. 

Joseph  was  warned  by  a  viiiea  to 
fly  into  Egypt  with  bis  fimiily ;  ^Msiy 
Magdalen  was  ioformed  of  the  resur- 
rection  of  our  Saviour  by  an  epperi- 
tiom:  feverish  people  often  tbiak 
they  see  wmmm  ;  timid  aad  oedoWw 
people  sometiflaes  take  tiees  and  pet* 
for  appMritiois$» 

The  PHANTOM,  from  theGnek 
f«i>«  to  eippmur^  is  naed  for  a  &ke  ep- 
pmriiiomf  or  tbe  apfemrmce  oi  sl  tbiag 
otherwise  tbau  what  it  is;  tbas  tks 
ignie  fatumSy  vulgarly  called  Jack-o - 
lantera,  is  %  pkmnUmL 

SHECTRE,  froai  9»tde  to  Uhold, 
and  GIIOST,  from  geitt  a  spiiit,  sit 
the  appMntiome  of  imnsaterial  f«b- 
stances.  Tbe  spectre  is  taken  for  say 
spiritoal  being  that  appears ;  bat  tb 
ghost  is  taken  only  for  tbe  spiriusf 
departed  men  who  appear  to  taeir  isl- 
low  creatures :  a  ^ctre  is  soneCiBCs 
made  to  appear  on  the  stage ;  ghosts 
exist  roostiT  in  the  imaginaiioB  of  ths 
young  and  the  ignorant. 

Firtmuwnd 


to 

VtaUf!uthell«,u4 
TUoatofbiMtkks 
W1m>  father  roood  aad 

Tibe 


allltflsit 
knal  a 


S«at*dftoM 
In  grim  arra^tke  ffrWj 


ItihoiiraiiaM, 

flo 


TW  looelj  Covtr 
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VISIONARY,  V.  Enthusiasi. 
VISITANT,  V.  Guest. 
VISITOR,  V.  Guest. 
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WAKEFUL. 


viVACicrtw,  v.  Lively. 
VIVACITY,  t\  Animation. 
VIVID,  r.  Clear. 
vocABULARV,  V,  Dictionary. 
VOCAL,  V.  Verhd. 
VDICB,  V.  Vote. 
VOID,  V.  Empty. 
VOLATILITY,  V.  LigfUncss. 
VOLUNTARILY,  V.  fVUlingly. 
VOLUPTUARY,  V.  Sensualist. 
voRAt?iou8,  V.  'Ravenous. 

yCTB^  8UFFRAGB,  VOICE. 

VOTE,  in  Latin  votum  from  vaoea 
to  TOWy  is  very  probably  from  'oox  a 
voioey  signifying  the  voice  that  is 
raised  in  supplication  to  heaven. 

suffrage;  in  Latin  n^ffragiumj 
it  in  all  probability  compounded  of 
mdf  toidfrango  to  break  out  or  declare 
for  a  thing.  • 

The  VOICE  is  here  figuratively 
taken  for  the  voice  that  is  raised  in 
favor  of  a  thing. 

The  vote  is  the  wish  itself,  whether 
expressed  or  not ;  a  person  has  a  vote^ 
that  isy  the  power  of  wishing :  but  the 
suffrage  and  the  Txtice  are  the  wbh 
that  is  expressed ;  a  person  gives  his 
tmfiage  or  his  voice, 

"The  vote  is  the  settled  and  fixed 
wish,  it  is  that  by  which  the  most 
important  concerns  in  life  are  detei^ 
mined :  the  suffrage  is  the  vote  given 
only  in  particular  cases ;  the  voice  is 
a  partial  or  occasional  wish,  expressed 
on|y  in  matters  of  minor  importance. 

The  vote  and  voice  are  given  either 
for  or  against  a  person  or  thing ;  the 
iuffrage  is  commonly  given  in  favor 
ofa  person :  in  all  public  assemblies 
the  majority  of  vote$  decide  the  ques* 
tion;  members  of  Parliament  are 
chosen  by  the  suffrages  of  the  people ; 
in  the  execution  of  a  will  every  ex- 
ecutor has  a  voice  in  all  that  is  trans- 
acted. 

The  popular  .9«te 
Incltaet  here  to  eontiaiie.  Mnitoa, 


IVit  waietlilDg^  OMi  whai  we  ftwa  IMi  ^hipiitt 

Thii  »11  ooncelfr,  all  feel  it  at  the  heart: 
The  win  of  leaniM  aatiqnity  proclaim 
Tbto  trath;  the  public  voice  declares  the 


TO  VOUCH,  V.  To  affirm. 
voYAGB,  V.  Journey. 
VULGAR,  V.  Common. 

W. 
WAGES,  V.  Allowance. 

TO  WAIT  FOB,  V.  To  UMUi. 

TO  WAIT  ON,  V.  To  attend. 

WAKEFUL,  WATCHFUL,  VIOI* 
LANT. 

We  may  be  WAKEFUL  withoitt 
bemg  WATCHFUL ;  but  we  Cannot 
be  watchful  without  being  wak^ul. 

Wakeful  is  an  a£Bsir  of  the  body, 
and  depends  upon  the  temperameot; 
watchful  is  an  afiair  of  the  will,  and 
depends  upon  the  determination :  toiiM 
persons  are  more  wak^l  than  they 
wish  to  be;  few  are  as  flM^ci^^at 
they  ought  to  be. 

VIGlL\NC£,  from  the  Latin  vigU, 
and  the  Greek  ayaxxo;  ayhxtm^  to  be 
on  the  alert,  expresses  a  high  degree  of 
wpotchfulness :  a  sentinel  it  matei^ful 
who  on  ordinary  occasions  keeps  good 
watch  ;  but  it  is  necessary  for  him,  on 
extraordinary  occasions,  to  be  vigils 
anty  in  order  to  detect  whatever  may 
pass. 

We  are  watchful  only  in  the  proper 
sense  of  watching ;  but  we  may  bo 
vigilant  in  detecting  moral  as  well  aa 
natural  evils. 

Matic  •iTiall  wake  her  that  bafh  power  to  ^tn^ 
Pale  •fokoeM,  and  avert  tkf>  flUaga  oT^a  t 
Caa  raise  or  qaell  our  paailooa,  aad  hecaha 
Ia  tarect  ohIlvkNi  the  loo  wmk^fiU  fesMw 

FSMIOM, 

He  who  rettemhan  what  has  fallen  eat,  will 
he  tootdk/ul  acaloit  what  may  happen.    Sovni. 

Let  a  man  itrictly  ohierve  the  Ant  hlate  and 
whispers  of  good  and  evil  that  pass  in  his  heart; 
this  wni  keep  cooscieuce  qnlck  and  vtgUoMt* 


Bapntatlon  b  common^  loat,  herawii  K 
Vis  deserr ed ;  and  was  conftncd  at  first,  not 
by  the  n^JBproit  of  crlUcluD,  hot bjrthe  fondacm 
•ffHendihfp.  JoniMV. 


WALK,  V.  Carriage. 

WAN,  V.  Pale. 

TO  WANDER,  v.  To  deviate. 
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WANDER. 


WANT. 


TOWANDBR,  TO    STROLL,    RAM- 
BLE, ROVE,  ROAM,  RANGE. 

WANDVR,  in  German  icandern, 
IS  a  fiequtntaiive  of  tccnden  to  turn, 
sigiiifTinp  to  turn  frequently. 

To'  STliOLL  is  probably  an  inten- 
sive of  to  rollf  that  is,  to  go  in  a  plan- 
less itiai'.ncr. 

RAMIU.F,  from  tlie  Latin  re  and 
itmhuloy  is  to  walk  backward  and  for^ 
ward ;  and  RO\TE  is  probably  a  con- 
ti'action  oi'rtimble. 

ROAM  is  connected  with  our  word 
roonjy  (space,  signifying;  to  go  in  a 
wide  space,  and  the  Hebrew  rowi,  to 
be  violentlv  raoved  backward  and  for- 
ward. 

RANGE,  from  the  noun  range,  a 
rank^  row,  or  extended  space,  signifies 
to  go  over  a  great  space.  1  he  idea  of 
gainer  in  an  irregular  and  free  manner 
IS  common  to  all  these  tenns. 

To  xvander  is  to  go  in  no  fixed  path ; 
to  $troll  is  to  wander  out  of  a  path 
that  we  had  tsiken.  1  o  rcander  may 
be  an  involuntary  action  ;  a  person 
may  uimdcr  to  a  great  distance,  or 
ibr  an  indefinite  length  of  time;  in 
this  manner  a  person  wanders  who  has 
lost  himself  in  a  wood  :  to  stroll  is  a 
voluntary  action,  limited  at  our  dis- 
cretion ;  thus  when  a  person  takes  a 
walk,  he  sometimes  strolls  from  one 
path  into  another  as  he  pleases :  to 
ramble  is  to  wander  without  any  ob- 
ject, and  consequently  with  more  than 
ordinary  irregularity;  in  this  manner 
he  who  sets  out  to  take  a  walk,  without 
knowing  or  thinking  where  he  shall 
go,  rambles  as  chance  directs:  to 
rove  is  to  wander  in  the  same 
])Ianless  manner,  but  to  a  wider  ex- 
tent; a  fugitive  who  does  not  know 
his  road  roves  about  the  country  in 
quest  of  some  retreat :  to  roam  is 
to  wander  from  the  impulse  of  a  dis- 
ordered mind ;  in  this  manner  a  luna- 
tic, who  has  broken  loose*  may  roam 
about  the  country;  so  likewise  a 
person  who  travels  about,  because  he 
cannot  rest  in  quiet  at  home,  may 
also  be  said  to  roam  in  quest  of  peace  : 
to  range  is  the  contrary  of  to  roam  ; 
as  the  former  indicates  a  disordered 
state  of  mind,  the  latter  indicates 
composure  and  fixedness ;  we  range 
vrivliVQ  certain  limits,  as  the  hunter 


ranges  the  (bnst,  the  shepheid  ruga 
tlie  mountains. 

Bat  far  aboat  thry  wander  from  (W|nf« 
or  bim,  whom  Ith  oniEeiiUe  CbttUDe  ux^ 
Afralatf  hi«  owa  sad  brewt  to  lift  tkebsad 
Ot  ispkMis  violence. 

I  fouiMl  bjr  the  voice  of  nj  frirad  aha 
b>  roe,  that  we  had  Inaeiuinklj  «Cr«IM  h(to  Oe 
ftow  ncn^  to  the  widow.  AaewL 

I  tbut   rambled  from   pocket  to  packet  aaOl 
tbe  beeianiac  of  tbe  ctvU  w«ra.  Amnm. 

When  la  Chat  knowledce  ■ow,lkat  ngai  tWa|M, 
With  JHfC  advice  aod  tlmdj  cmmi  fnachc  I 
WheraaoVpO  j«dB«or  Urad^doeiltmer 


She  looka  abroad,  mad  pranei  heradf  ftr  igli, 
Like  aa  oowillins  ioaiate  loaftta  raam 
Vrom  thfai  dttll  earth,  aod  week  her  aaiive  haw. 

Jnrmi 
The  »taK  too  aia^led  from  the  herd,  when  k^ 
He  ranged  the  braochuig  moaarck  ot  tka  date, 
Before  the  tempest  drivea.  Taouu, 

WANT,  V.  Poverty. 

TO  WANT,  NEED,  LACK. 

To  be  without  is  tbe  commoQ  idei 
expressed  by  these  terms:  but  to 
WANT  is  to  be  without  that  iifcich 
contributes  to  our  comfort,  or  is  an 
object  of  our  desire;  to  NEED  is  to 
be  without  that  which  is  essential  fer 
our  existence  or  our  purposes;  to 
LACK,  which  is  probably  a  variatioo 
from  leaky  and  a  term  not  in  freqaoit 
use,  expresses  little  more  than  tbe  ge- 
neral idea  of  being  without,  unac- 
companied by  any  collateral  idet 
From  the  close  connexion  which  sub- 
sists between  desiring  and  a:«iif,  it  is 
usual  to  consider  wliat  we  ic<k%t  as 
artificial,  and  what  we  need  as  c&Uh 
ral  and  indispensable  :  what  one  mm 
wants  is  a  superfluity  to  another; 
but  that  which  is  needed  by  one  is  io 
like  circumstances  needed  bv  all: 
tender  people  want  a  fire  when'otben 
would  be  glad  not  to  have  it ;  a2 
persons  need  warm  clothing  aod  i 
warm  house  in  the  winter. 

To  want  and  need  may  extend  ifi 
definitely  to  many  or  all  objects;  u 
lacky  or  be  deficient,  is  propcriy  $^ 
ofa  single  object ;  \%e  may  vaat  a 
need  every  thing ;  we  lack  one  thinj 
we  lack  this  or  that;  a  rich  man  ma 
lack  understanding,  virtue,  or  religion 
He  who  wxints  nothing  is  a  htpp 
man :  he  who  needs  nothing,  roav  b 
happy  if  he  wants  no  more  thaAb 


WAVE- 


WAY. 
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has;  for  then  he  hcki  that  which 
alone  can  make  him  happy,  which  is 
contentment. 

To  be  rich  ta  to  hmTo  more  thaa  to  de^rrd,  tnd 
more  Uma  to  wmmieiL  Jobbmh . 

The  old  froiD  toch  afiiin  tie  only  freed. 
Which  vif  *roBf  yoiitii  and  tUeasUi  of  hod  j  need. 

Dbvbah. 

See  the  mind  of  beettlj  man ! 
That  hath  w  aoon  for|:ot  the  excellence 
Of  hh  ereatlof,  when  he  Kfe  began. 
That  now  he  chooeeth  wKh  vile  difference 
To  ha  a  beaat  and  tacke  tataHlfence.    SreniBB. 

VTARE,  V.  Commodity. 
WARLIKE;  V,  Martial. 
WARMTH,  V.  Fire, 
WARNING,  V.  Admonition. 
TO  WARRANT,  V.  To  guarantee, 
WARY,  V.  Cautious. 
TO  WASTE,  V.  To  spend. 
TO  WATCH,  V.  To  guard. 
TO  WATCH,  V,  To  observe. 

WATCHFUL,  V.  JVakcful. 

WATERMAN,  V.  Seaman. 

WATERMAN,  BOATMAN,  FERRY- 
MAN. 

These  three  terms  are  employed 
lor  persons  who  are  engaged  with 
hoats ;  but  the  WATERMAN  is  spe- 
cifically applied  to  such  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  let  out  their  boats  and 
themselves  for  a  given  time;  the 
BOATMAN  may  only  use  a  boat  oc- 
casionally for  the  transfer  of  goods ;  a 
FERRYMAN  uses  a  boat  only  for  the 
conveyance  of  persons  or  goods  across 
a  particular  river  or  piece  of  water. 

WAVE,  BILLOW,  SURGE, 

BREAKER. 

WAVE,  from  the  Saxon  waegon^  and 
German  wiegen  to  weigh  or  rode,  is  ap- 
plied to  water  in  an  undulating  state  ; 
It  is,  therefore,  the  generic  term,  and 
the  rest  are  specific  terms :  those 
WQvei  which  swell  more  than  ordina- 
rily are  termed  BILLOWS,  which  is 
derived  from  bulge  or  hilgCf  and  Ger- 
man halgf  the  paunch  or  belly :  those 
waves  which  rise  higher  than  usual, 
are  termed  SURGES,  from  the  Latin 
surgo  to  rise :  those  wave$  which  dash 


against  the  shore,  or  against  Tesseh, 
with  more  than  ordinary  force,  are 
termed  BREAKERS. 

The  wave  beblnd  Impels  the  trare  before.  Pops. 

I  faw  hia  beat  the  hiUowt  onder  hlni. 

And  ride  opon  their  bndn.  Shimpbamb. 

He  flics  aloft,  and  with  Impetnoos  roar 
Pursnes  the  foaming  ncrfet  to  the  shore. 

DRTom. 

Nov  on  the  mountain  wove  on  high  thejr  ride. 
Then  downward  plonge  beneath  th*  lavolflog 

tide. 
Tin  one  who  seems  In  airony  to  strife. 
The  whirling  breakcn  heave  on  diore  allfek 

FALcomu 

TO  WAVER,  V.  ToflucttuUe. 
WAVERING,  V.  Undetermined. 

WAY,3IANNER,  METHOD,  MODE9 
COURSE,  MEANS. 

All  these  words  denote  the  steps 
which  are  pursued  trom  the  beginning 
to  the  completion  of  any  work.    The 
WAY  is  both  general  and  indefinite; 
it  is  either  taken  by  accident  or  chosen 
b^  design  :  the  MANNER  and  ME- 
THOD are  species  of  the  tDoy  chosen 
by  design;  the  former  in  regard  to 
orders.    Whoever  attempts  to  do  that 
which   is  strange  to  him,  will  at  first 
do  it  in  an  awkward  waj^ ;  the  mart' 
ner  of  conferring  a  faror  is  often  more 
than  the  favor  itself;  experience  sup- 
plies men  in  the  end  with  a  suitable 
method  of  carrying  on  their  business. 
The  method  is  said  of  that  which  re- 
quires contrivance-;    the  MODE,  of 
that  which  requires  practice  and  habi- 
tual attention  ;  the  former  being  ap- 
plied to  matters  of  art,  and  the  latter 
to  mechanical  actions :  the  master  has 
a  good  method  of  teaching  to  write ; 
the  scholar  has  a  good  or  bad  modt  of 
holding  his  pen.    The  COURSE  and 
the  MEANS  are  tlie  way  which  we 
pursue  in  our  moral  conduct:    the 
course  is  the  course  of  measures  which 
are  adopted  to  produce  a  certain  re- 
sult ;  the  means  collectively  for  the 
course  which  lead  to  a  certain  end :  in 
order  to  obtain  legal  redress,  we  must 
pursue  a  certain  course  in  law ;  law  is 
one  means  of  gaining  redress,  but  we 
do  wisely,  if  we  can,  to  adopt  the  safer 
and  pleasanter  means   of  persuasion 
and  cool  remonstrance. 

The  ira^i  of  heaven  are  dark  a«d  iatrlcat<>. 
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WEAK. 


WEAKEN. 


Myariad  li  toten  «pta  ft 


AnsjiBomT.. 

Men  are  wfllinf  to  tiy  all  wrffctdi  of  tretm* 
cfllnf  f«nt  anil  quiet  JoaKsoir. 

Modef  of  tpffcb,  wblcb  owe  their  pretalenoe 
to  Diodlih  Mlj,  die  away  wMi  tbeir  intenton. 

JOHNSOIt. 

All  yoar  tophMera  eaairaC  prodmce  any  tbtnf 
kctter  adapted  to  ptwwfo  a  rattooal  and  manly 
fteedoiD  than  tbe  course  that  we  have  punned. 


The  noit  wonderfal  thhift  aie  brooflit  about 
In  many  laitanoei  by  iiie«ii«  tbe  moat  abrard  and 
ffldlcnlov^  BvBUc. 

WEAK,  FEKBLE,  INFIRM. 

WEAK,  in  Saxon  trace,  Dutch 
wmckj  German  sckwack,  is  in  all  pro- 
Kability  an  intensive  of  weich  soft, 
which  comes  from  weichen  to  jield, 
and  this  from  wegen  to  move. 

FEEBLE,  probably  contmoted  from 

1^?IBM,  V.  Dehiliiy. 

The  Saxon  term  weak  is  here,  as  it 
iMiially  is,  tbe  fiuniliar  and  universal 
tann ;  Jtebie  is  suited  to  a  more  po> 
lisbed  stjrle  i  n^rm  is  only  a  speaea 
of  tbe  weak:    we  may  be  wpeak  in 
body  or  mind;  but  we  are  commonly 
/eehle  and  it^rm  only  in  the  body : 
we  may  be  w>eak  from  disease,  or 
weak  by  nature,  it  equally  conveys  the 
gross  idea  of  a  defect;  but  the  term 
fieble  and  infirm  are  qualified  expres- 
sions for  wftaknett :  a  child  is  fubie 
from  its  infancy ;  an  old  man  is  feeble 
from  age;  the  latter  may  likewise  be 
infirm   in    consequence  of  sickness. 
We  pi^  the  weak^  but  their  weaknen 
ofben  gives  us  pain;  we  assist  the/ee- 
bie  when  they  attempt  to  walk  ;  we 
support  the  infirm  when  they  are  un- 
able to  stand.    The  same  distinctioa 
exists  between  wreak  and  feeble  in  tbe 
moral  use  of  the  words :  a  weak  at- 
tempt to  excuse  a  person  conveys  a 
reproachful  meaning;  but  the  feeble 
eitfbrts  which  we  make  to  defend  an- 
other may  be  praise-worthy,  although 
feeble. 

Yon,  ftallaat  Vernon !  eav 
Tbe  Bftberable  weoe  ;  >on  pttyisf  saw; 
To  iafant  weakneu  aauk  tbe  warrior**  arm. 

Tiioxsoji. 

CommaDd  th'  awhUnce  of  a  frieod, 
Bat^rSif  aretheKuecour>i  I  can  twntl.  Drtveti. 
At  my  afro,  and  under  mv  Infii  mfths.  I  can 
bav«>  no  relief  but  tbow*  with  wbich  iflielon  Air- 

ATTsaiiL-aY. 


TOWBAKBN,  EKVKBBLBy 

DBBIJ^rTATB,  KNSRVATK, 

INVALIDATE. 

To  WEAKEN  is  to  make  «Mk  (t. 
Weak),  and  is,  as  before,  the  Kenehe 
term :    to   ENFEEBLE   is  to  mkt 
Jfeeble  (v.  Weak) :  to  DEBILITATE 
is  to  cause  debility  (v.  Dehiliiy):  to 
ENERVATE  is  to  unnerve ;  tod  to 
INVALIDATE  is  to  make  not  rsfid 
or  strong :  all  of  which  are  but  nodcr 
o£  weakenine    applicable  to  diiifreit 
objects.      To  weaken  may  he  eiiWr 
a  temporary  or  permanent  act  wks 
applied  to    persons  ;  enfeeble  is  po^ 
manent  either  as  to  the  body  or  tbe 
mind :  we  may  be  weakened  soddenij 
by  severe  pain;  we  are  enfethlei'm 
a  gradual  manner,  either  bj^  tbe  slov 
eiiects  of  disease  or  age.     to  weekeg 
is  either  a  iwrticalar  or  a  cooipleCB 
act;    to  enfeeble,    to  debiliiatef  aod 
eneroite,   are  properly  partial  sds: 
what  enfeebles  deprives  of  vital  or  es- 
sential power;  what  deUUuta  msT 
lessen  power  in  one  particolar,  tboi^ 
not  in  another  ;  the  severe  eierase  of 
any  power,  sutji  as  the  memory  or  the 
attention^  will  tend   to  debUiiate  thit 
faculty :  what  eneroo/er  acts  partica- 
larly  on  the  nervous  system;  it  re- 
laxes the  frame,  and  imfits  the  person 
for  action  either  of  body  or  mind.  To 
weaken  is  said  of  things  as  «etl  as 
persons;  to  invalidate  is  said  of  things 
only  :  we  weaken  the  force  of  sn  ar- 
gument by  an  injudicioos  applicatiuo; 
we  invalidate  the  claim  of  another  by 
proving  its  informality  in  law. 

No  article  of  faltb  caa  be  tnie  vbkb  nmlna 
tbe  practical  part  of  leUfioa.  Awmu 

60  mncb  batb  bf  II  detoiM,  aad  pate 
EnfetUtd  ne,  Co  wbat  I  va%  In  beat'k.  Mosaa. 
Somefhne*  ihr  body  in  full  atrenftb  we  Sod, 
WLIkt  variovft  aR^  drMttmte  ibr  mind.  Jonm. 


Elnrattpd  by  encce^  and  enerrMlrrf  bj  lasai^ 
tbe  miliuu jr,  in  tbi>  tioM  of  tba  cspcrois  ir«i 
beraae  iucapable  of  fattfme. 

Do  tbey  (tlM>  Jacoblna)  mtmm  to  1 
tbat  frnt  bodjr  of  our  alatate  law,  wbicb  . 
tutder  tboae  wbou  tbej  treat  a»  wavrper^'? 

WEAKNESS,  V.  Imperfedum. 
WEALTH,  V.  Ruhes. 
WEAPON,  w.  Arms. 
WBAMiNMSSj  V.  Fatigue. 


WEARY. 


WEIGHT. 
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WBAB180MB,  TIRBSOHB, 
TEDIOUS. 

WEARISOME  (v.  To  weary)  is  the 
ceneral  and  indefinite  terra;  TIRE- 
SOME (p.  To  weary);  and  TED I- 
OUSy  causing  tedium,  a  specific  form 
ofwearisomtneu :  common  things  may 
cmuse  wearineis;  that  which  acts  pain- 
fully is  either  tiresome  or  tedi(ms ;  but 
in  different  degrees  the  repetition  of 
the  same  sounds  will  grow  tiresome; 
]on|;  waiting  in  anxious  suspense  is 
tediout :  there  is  more  of  that  which 
is  physical  in  the  tiretome,  and  mental 
in  the  tedious. 

All  wetriiMM  prenippntes  «f«1nie««,  and  con* 
■eqventlj  ewry  krajr,  Importune,  vrariutme  pe- 
tMoB,  if  truly  uid  propeiljr  a  force  upon  him 
that  if  pvnoed  with  It.  Soirm. 

Vter  tepplrr  wen  the  metant  pntint^t  Ioi» 
TImb  to  be  placM  on  hifrb.  In  auzioui  prtde, 
Tke  purple  diudge  and  slave  of  tiretome  state. 

Wb«t. 

Bippf  tlie  mortal  man  who  now,  at  last, 
Beethroaf  b  thb  dolernl  vale  of  mU'ry  past, 
Wko  Co  bit  deftin*d  itafe  has  carried  on 
The  ttdiout  loftd,  and  laid  bis  burden  down. 

PU0B« 

TO  WEARY,  TIRE,  JADE, 
HARASS. 

To  WEARY  is  a  frequentative  of 
w^eary  that  is,  to  wear  out  the  strength. 

To  TIRE,  from  the  French  tirer 
and  the  Latin  traho  to  draw,  signifies 
to  draw  out  the  strength. 

To  JADE  is  the  same  as  to  goad. 

HARASS,  V.  Distress. 

Long  exertion  wearies  ;  a  little  ex- 
ertion will  tire  a  child  or  a  weak  man ; 
forced  exertions  jWc ;  painful  exer- 
tions, or  exertions  coupled  with  pain- 
lid  circumstances,  harass:  the  horse 
is  jaded  who  is  forced  on  beyond  his 
strength  ;  the  soldier  is  harassed  who 
marches  in  perpetual  feurof  an  attack 
from  the  enemy.  We  are  wearied 
with  thinking  when  it  gives  us  pain  to 
think  any  longer ;  we  are  tired  of  our 
employment  when  it  ceases  to  give  us 
pleasure ;  we  are  jaded  by  incessant 
attention  to  business ;  we  are  harassed 
by  perpetual  complaints  which  we  can- 
not redress. 

All  pleaiuei  that  afleet  the  bodj  nmst  net^a 

Soon. 


Bfery  monel  to  a  satlnied  bsager  h  only  a 
labour  to  a  Hred  disntlon.  Sooth. 

I  reeall  the  time  (and  am  glad  It  h  over) 
when  about  this  hour  (lU  is  the  notniog)  I 


nadtehtffotaftobed  awftited  with  pli:*..^, 
m  Jaded  with  buiineH.  Bounosmu. 

Bankrupt  nobHity,  a  fartiouti,  piddy,  and 

Diffid«'d  Sftuate,  a  haratii'd  ccimmonallty. 

Is  all  the  strength  of  Venice.  OrW4T* 

WEDDING,  V.  Marriage. 
WEDLOCK,  V.  Marriage. 
TO  WEEP,  V.  To  cry. 
WEIGHT,  V.  Importance. 

WEIGHT,    HEAVINESS,  GBAVITT. 

WEIGHT,  from  to  weighy  is  that 
which  a  thing  weigfis. 

HEAVINESS,  from  heavy  taid  heave^ 
si<;nifies  the  abstract  quality  of  the 
heavy,  or  difficult  tu  heave. 

GllAVnT,  from  the  Latin  gravis, 
likewise  denotes  the  same  abstract 
quality. 

Weight  is  indefinite ;  whatever  may 
be  weighed  has  a  weight,  whether  large 
or  small :  heaviness  and  gravity  are 
the  propertv  of  bodies  having  a  great 
weight.  Weight  is  only  opposed  to 
that  wliich  has  or  is  supposed  to  have 
no  weight,  that  is,  what  is  incorporeal 
or  immaterial ;  for  we  may  speak  of 
the  weight  of  the  lightest  conceivable 
bodies,  as  the  weight  of  a  feather: 
heaviness  is  opposed  to  lightness;  the 
heaviness  of  lead  is  opposed  to  the 
lightness  of  a  feather. 

The  loeight  lies  absolutely  in  the 
thing ;  the  heaviness  is  relatively  con- 
sidered with  respect  to  *  the  person  : 
we  estimate  the  weight  of  things  ac- 
cording to  a  certain  measure  ;  we  es- 
timate  the  heaviness  of  things  by  our 
feelings. ' 

Gravity  is  that  species  of  tfeigA^, 
which  is  scientifically  considered  as 
inherent  in  certain  bodies ;  the  term  is 
therefore  properly  scientific. 

WEIGHT,  BURDEN,  LOAD. 

WEIGHT,  V.  Weight. 

BURDEN,  from  6eflr,  signifies  the 
thing  borne. 

LOAD,  in  German  laden,  is  sup* 
posed  by  Adelung  to  admit  cf  a  deri- 
vation from  ditferent  sources  ;  but  he 
does  not  suppose  that  which  appears 
to  me  the  most  natural,  namely,  from 
lay,  which  becomes  in  our  preterite 
/airf,  particularly  since  in  low  German 
and  Dutch  laden,  to  load,  is  contracted 
into  laeyen,  and  the  literal  meauiog  ot 
load  is  to  lay  on  or  in. 
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The  term  weight  is  here  considered 
in  common  witli  the  other  terms,  in 
the  sense  of  a  positive  zceight,  as  re- 
spects  the  persons  or  things  by  which 
it  is  allied  to  the  word  burden  :  the 
WDtight   is   said  cither  of   persons  or 
things;    the  burden  more  commonly 
respects  persons  ;  the  load  may  be  said 
of  either:  a  person  may  sink  under  the 
toeight  that  rests  upon  him ;  a  plat- 
form may  break  down  from  the  weight 
upon  it;  a  person  sinks  under  his  bur- 
den  or  load ;   a  cart  breaks  down  from 
the  load.     The  weight  is  abstractedly 
taken  for  what  is  without  reference  to 
the  cause  of  its  being   there ;  burden 
and  load  have  respect  to  the  person  or 
thing  by  which  they  are   produced  : 
accident  produces   the  weight ;  a  per- 
son takes  a  burden   upon  himself,  or 
has  it  imposed  upon  him ;  the  load  is 
always  laid  on :  it  is  not  proper  to 
carry    any   weight    that  exceeds  our 
strength ;  thos>e  who  bear  the  burden 
expect  to  reap  the  fruit  of  their  labor ; 
he   who  carries   loadt  must  be  con- 
tented to  take  such  as  are  given  him. 

In  the  moral  application, these  terms 
mark  the  pain  which  is  produced  by  a 
pressure;  but  the  weight  and  load 
rather  describe  the  positive  severity 
of  the  pressure ;  the  burden  respects 
the  temper  and  inclinations  of  the  su^ 
ferer  ;  the  load  is  in  this  case  a  very 
great  weight :  a  minister  of  state  has 
a  weight  on  his  mind  at  all  times, 
firom  the  heavy  responsibility  which 
attaches  to  his  station ;  one  who  labors 
umlcr  strong  apprehensions  or  dread 
of  aji  evil  has  a  load  on  his  mind  ; 
any  sort  of  employment  is  a  burden  to 
one  who  wishes  to  be  idle ;  and  time 
unemployed  is  a  burden  to  him  who 
wishes  to  be  always  in  action. 

With  what  oppiv^i%e  weight  will  sicknM«, 
dtaappofntnifrnt,  or  oM  a^,  fill  apon  the  tpirita 
of  that  man  who  it  a  atrao^rr  to  Qod  i       BUUR. 

I  andentooA  not  that  a  grateral  mlsd 
Bj  owin;;  owes  not,  bat  »till  pnv*  at  onc«; 
ladebted  and  dbchargM :  wlial  burden  ihm  ? 

MiLToa. 
HU  barns  ar«  storM, 
And  groaning  itaddles  bend  beneath  their  load, 

SOMEavILLB. 

WEIGHTY,  V,  Heavy, 

WBLL-BBING9   WELFARU,    PROS- 
PERITY, HAPPINESS. 

WELLrBEING  may    be  said   of 


one  or  many,  but  more  of  a  body ; 
the  well-being  of  society  depends  up- 
on a  doe  subordination  of  the  diflereot 
ranks  of  which  it  is  composed.  W£L- 
FAR£,  or  faring  well,  from  the  Ger- 
man ^/oArea  to  gOy  respects  the  good 
condition  of  an  individual ;  a  parent 
is  naturally  anxious  for  the  welfare  of 
his  child. 

Well-being  and  welfare  consist  of 
such  things  as  more  immediately  aif^ 
feet  the  existence  :  PROSPERnT, 
which  compreheods  both  well-beiM^ 
and  welfare^  includes  likewise  all  tbsi 
can  add  to  the  enjoyments  of  maiL 
The  proiperity  of  a  state,  or  of  an  in- 
dividual, therefore,  conusts  in  the  in- 
crease of  wealth,  power,  honors,  ind 
the  like;  as  outward  circomstancfs 
more  or  less  affect  the  HAPPINESS 
of  man  :  happiness  is,  therefore,  often 
substituted  for  prosperity ;  but  it 
must  never  be  forgotten  that  hap^nos 
properly  lies  only  in  the  mind,  ind 
that  consequently  protperiiy  mi.y  enst 
without  happiness;  but  kappneu,  at 
least  as  far  as  respects  a  body  of  men, 
cannot  exist  without  some  portioa  c^ 
prosperity. 


Have  fre9-thlDkec»  heem  aathoca  of  aay  iavre- 
tioM  that  coadttM  to  the  weU-^drng  af  aaaUadr 


For  hb  own  aah0  nodatj  be  eaa  aik. 

The  eomoHm  we^fimre  ia  o«r  oslj  Uih.  Jam. 

RelicioD  afforda  to  food  vaem  p«cmliar  Mc«rit| 
Im  the  eojojuMBt  of  tbeir  protptrUsh       ^uus- 

WELCOME,  V.  Acceptable, 
WELFARE,  V,  If'cll'being. 

TO  WHEEDLE,  V,  To  COffX. 

WHiMSiCAi.,  V.  Fanciful, 
TO  WHIRL,  V.  To  turn, 

WHOLE,  V,  All. 

WHOLE,  ENTIRE,  COMPLETE, 

TOTAL,  INTEGRAL. 

*  WHOLE  excludes  subtraction  \ 
ENTIRE  excludes  division ;  COM- 
PLETE excludes  deficiency  :  a  uhok 
orange  has  had  nothing,  taken  from  it; 
an  entire  orange  is  not  yet  cut ;  ao^ 
a  complete  orange  is  grown  to  its  full 
siie :  it  is  possible,  therefore,  for  a 
thing  to  be  whole  and  not  eiUirc  ;  aad 
to  be  both,  and  yet  not  eomplett :  m 
orange  cat  into  parts  is  w^hoU  whiU  afi 


vndDtt). 


WnXlNGtY.        8K» 


tbtt  parts  remwn  together,  but  it  it 
not  entire  :  hence  we  speak  of  a  whoU 
house,  an  entire  set,  and  a  complete 
book.  The  wholeness  or  integrity  of 
a  thing  is  destroyed  at  one's  pleasure ; 
the  completeness  depends  upon  circum- 
stances. 

TOTAL  denotes  the  aggregate  of 
the  parts;  whole  the  junction  of  all 
the  parts :  the  former  is,  therefore, 
employed  more  in  the  moral  sense  to 
convey  the  idea  of  extent,  and  the 
latter  mostly  in  the  proper  sense  : 
hence  we  speak  of  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  the  whole  city,  or  of  some  par- 
ticular houses:  the  totfil  amount  of 
expenses;  the  whole  expense  of  the 
war.  WMe  and  total  may  in  this 
ipanner  be  employed  to  denote  things 
as  well  as  qualities  :  in  regard  to  ma- 
terial substances  wholes  are  always 
opposed  to  the  parts  of  which  they 
are  composed ;  the  total  is  the  col- 
lected sum  of  the  parts ;  and  the  IN- 
TEGRAL is  the  same  as  the  integral 
number. 

The  first  four  may  likewise  be  eoi« 
ployed  as  adverbs  ;  but  wholly  is  a 
more  familiar  term  than  totally  in  ex- 
pressing the  idea  of  extent;  entirely 
18  the  same  as  undividedlv;  com- 
pUtely  is  the  same  as  perfectly,  with- 
out any  thing  wanting  :  we  are  wholly 
or  totally  iguorant  of  the  affair ;  we  are 
entirely  at  the  disposal  or  service  of 
another ;  we  are  completely  at  variance 
in  our  accounts. 

Aad  ftU  M  formioff  an  bannoniou  idkolf. 

Tboxsow. 

The  entire  conqnMt  of  the  pa»slont  i«  no 
diAcuU  a  work,  that  tb<7  who  d«tpalr  of  it 
•hould  think  of  a  leM  difficatt  ta»k,  and  oaljr  at- 
teapt  to  rrpilaie  then*  Stbslr. 

And  oft,  when  unob«enrM, 
Steal  from  the  barn  a  straw,  till  soft  and  warm. 
Clean  and  comptete,  their  habitation  grows. 

Tboxmh. 

Notbinjf  under  a  total  tfaoroofb  chane^e  in 
the  convert  wiirtodce.  South. 

WHOLESOME,  V,  Healthy, 
WICKED,  V.  Bad. 

WICKED,    UNJUST,    INIQUITOUS. 

WICKED  {v.  Bad)  is  here  the  ge- 
nerictenn  ;  IxNlQUlTOUS,  from  ini- 
quus  unjust,  signifies  that  species  of 
wickedness  which  consists  in  violating 
the  law  of  right  betwixt  man  and  man; 
NEFAKIOUS,  fn)m  the  Utin  nefas 


wicked  or  abominable,  is  thut  specMs 
of  wickedness  which  consists  in  violat- 
ing the  most  sacred  obligation.  The 
term  wicked,  being  indefinite,  is  com- 
monly applied  in  a  milder  sense  than 
iniquitous ;  and  iniquitous  than  nefo' 
ritms :  it  is  wicked  to  deprive  another 
of  his  property,  unlawfully,  under  any 
circumstances  ;  but  it  is  iniquitous  if 
it  be  done  by  fraud  and  circumven* 
tion ;  and  nefarious  if  it  involves  any 
breach  o^trust :  any  undue  influenoe 
over  another,  in  the  making  of  his  will, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  rightful  heir,  is 
iniquitous  ;  any  underhand  dealing  of 
a  servant  to  defraud  his  master  is  ne- 
Jarious, 

In  the  cormpted  enrrrnts  of  this  world, 
OiTeoceN  n^ldcd  hand  ma j  «bove  by  jnttlee  ; 
And  oft  *tU  teen,  the  vtdked  prixe  itself 
Buys  ont  tl»e  law* 


Lucullut  found  that  the  province  of  PooHiB 
had  Tallen  under  ?reat  diaordrfa  and  oppreaioas 
from  thu  iniquity  of  unrrraand  pnblieaiii. 

WIDE,  V.  Large* 

TO  WILL,  WISH. 

The  will  is  that  faculty  of  tha 
soul  which  is  the  most  prompt  and 
decisive  ;  it  immediately  impels  to  ao* 
Hon :  the  WISH  is  but  a  gentle  nuH 
tion  of  the  soul.towards  a  thing.  We 
can  will  nothing  but  what  we  can  ef- 
fect; we  may  wish  for  many  things 
which  fie  above  our  reach.  The  will 
must  be  under  the  entire  control  of 
reason,  or  it  will  lead  a  person  into 
every  mischief:  the  wishes  ought  to 
be  under  the  direction  of  reason ;  or 
otherwise  they  may  greatly  disturb  tha 
happiness. 

A  i^ood  Inclination  h  hut  the  fint  mde  draofhi 
ofvirtoe;  hut  the  flntshln^  Ktrokea  are  fkom  tho 
witL  Sooth. 

The  wiektng  of  a  tiling  Is  not  properij  the 
uiUing  of  it;  it  Imports  no  move  than  an  MIt, 
unoperative,  complaeencj  in,  and  deaire  o^  the 
otuect.  SoutB, 

WILLINGLY,  VOLUNTARILY, 
SPONTANEOUSLY. 

To  do  a  tiling  WILLINGLY  is  to 
do  it  with  a  good  will ;  to  do  a  thing 
VOLUNTARILY  is  to  do  it  of  one's 
own  accord  :  the  former  respects  one's 
willingness  to  comply  with  the  wishes 
of  another;  we  do  what  is  asked  of 
us,  it  is  a  mark  of  good  nature:  the 
latter  respects  our  ft-eedom  firom  fo- 
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WISDOM. 


WIT. 


rugn  influence ;  we  do  that  which  we 
like  to  do ;  it  is  a  mark  of  our  sin« 
ceritv.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  a  child 
do  his  task  willingly  ;  it  is  pleasant 
to  see  a  man  fioluntarilif  engai^e  in 
any  service  of  public  good.  SPON- 
TANEOUSLY is  but  a  mode  of  the 
voluntary f  applied,  however,  more 
eommenly  to  inanimate  objects  than 
to  the  viill  of  persons:  the  ground 
produces  spontaneoutly^  which  pro- 
duces without  culture;  and  words 
flow  spontaneously^  which  require  no 
efibrt  on  the  part  of  the  speaker  to 
produce  them.  If,  however,  ap- 
plied to  the  will,  it  bespeaks  in  a 
stronger  degree  the  totally  unbiassed 
state  of  the  agoutis  mind,  the  «/)oit- 
taneoui  effusions  of  the  heart  are  more 
than  the  voluntary  services  of  bene- 
irolence.  The  wiUing  is  opposed  to 
tibe  unwillingy  the  voluntary  to  the 
mechanical  or  involuntary^  the  spon- 
taneous to  the  reluctant  or  the  artifi- 
cial. 

Food  not  of  aorcK  jet  accepted  k>, 
Ai  tkat  more  wiUinglif  thoa  couldst  not  teem. 
At  benT*n*s  higb  foam  t*  have  fed.  AIilttx. 

Tbonglits  are  only  criminal  vben  they  are 
InC  ckoteo,  and  ibtsi  vo/»ntari(y  continned. 

JOBHSOM, 

Of  tbaie  none  nncontroll*d  and  lawlm  rove, 
Bot  to  toBM  dettia*d  eoil  ipontaneout  move. 

JsjiTn. 

WILY,  V.  Cimnlng. 
TO  WIN,  v.  To  acquire. 
TO  WIND,  V.  To  ttinu 

WISDOM,  PRUDENCE. 

WISDOM  (r?.  Wit)  consists  in  spe- 
culative knowledge;  PRUDENCE 
(v.  Prudent)  in  that  which  is  practi- 
cal :  the  former  knows'  what  is  past ; 
the  latter  by  foresight  knows  what  is 
to  come :  many  wise  men  are  remark- 
able for  their  want  of  prudence;  and 
those  who  are  remarkable  for  prudence 
have  frequently  no  other  knowledge  of 
which  they  can  boast. 

Two  thiofTs  fspcak  mach  tho  wUdom  of  a 
nation :  good  lawi,  aud  a  prudent  manasrcment 
of  them.  SriLLiNCFLEffT. 

TO  WISH,  V.  To  desire. 

TO  WISH,  V.  To  will. 
WIT,  V,  Ingenuity. 

WIT,  HUMOUR,    SATIRE,   IRONY, 

iu:urBSQUE. 


orig^naly  finom  weinen  to  Icnow,  sitv- 
fies  knowledge,  bat  it  has  so  eitendel 
its  meaning  as  to  signify  that  Realty  of 
the  mind  by  which  knowledge  or  tnik 
is  perceived.  The  first  propeitfof 
wity  as  an  exertion  of  the  mtelledndl 
faculty,  is  that  it  be  spontaneoos,  and 
as  it  were  instinctive  :  labored  or 
forced  trt^  is  no  wit,  Reflectioo  ui 
experience  supply  us  with  wisdon; 
study  and  labor  supply  us  with  letrn- 
ing ;  but  tcit  seizes  with  an  ea^e  eje 
that  which  escapes  the  notice  of  Vx 
deep  thinker,  and  elicits  truths  «bidi 
are  in  vain  sought  for  with  any  tevere 
efiort.  HUMOll  is  a  species  of  v^e 
which  flows  out  of  the  Aaawr  ot'i 
person.  WUj  as  distinguished  from 
humor  J  may  consist  of  a  single  biil- 
liant  thought :  but  humor  ruos  in  i 
vein ;  it  is  not  a  striking,  bot  an 
equable  and  pleasing,  flow  of  vi^.  Of 
this  description  of  tcit  Mr.  Addisca 
has  given  us  the  most  admirable  spe- 
cimens in  his  writings,  who  knew 
best  how  to  explain  what  vit  md 
humor  vras,  and  to  illustrate  it  by  his 
practice.  SATIRE,  from  satyr,  pn>> 
bably  from  sat  and  tm  abounding  ia 
anger,  and  IRONY,  from  the  Greek 
ai9«>Yia  bimulation  and  dissimalatioo^ 
are  personal  and  censorious  sorts  d 
vit ;  the  6rst  of  which  openly  points 
at  the  object,  and  the  second  in  s 
covert  manner  takes  its  aim.  BUR^ 
LESQUE  is  rather  a  species  oiktmor 
than  direct  wit^  which  consists  in  an 
assemblage  of  ideas  extravagandy  dis- 
cordant. The  satire  and  troiiy  are 
the  most  ill-natured  kinds  of  w^l 
burlesque  stands  in  the  lowest  nnk. 

Wit  lie*  mort  in  the  aaMnblafe  of  ktou.  ol 
pnttlo;  thow  together  with  qaickaeM  aad  nriety- 

In  a  tnie  piece  of  teit  all  Chiagt  muC  be, 
Y«C  all  thins*  there  agree.  C4ywiir. 

For  sore  bjr  volt  b  chiefly  meant 

Appbln^  well  what  we  invent : 

What  hum»ur  i«  not,  all  the  trite 

or  loKic-mongrerB  can  Acccribe  i 

Here  nature  only  acts  her  part, 

UnhelpM  by  practice,  booka,  or  ait.         Swb 

There  i«  a  kind  of  oat«re,  a  cvitain  rcfalartT 
of  UiOQsht,  which  mutt  diKotcr  the  writer  (rf 
humour)  to  be  a  man  of  •enae  at  the  laa^  tiM 
that  be  appear*  altosetber  (iren  op  tocapfite. 

The  ordinafy  tnlu^ta  of  aof  f  re  are  mt\  « 
excite  the  sieatest  iodijpntioB  ia  the  bert 


WOtstDER. 


WONDER. 
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1  of  in  idteHB  a  natim*  tliBt  K  thaill  oftn 
kappea  that  wMne  people  trill  kc  tblofi  in  a 
dinrt  cttvitnwy  9vne  to  what  thi*  aotbor,  and 
tbe  flMijority  of  tbe  tfdm  and<^rRtand  them  t 
iD  fveii  tbe  moat  innocent  irony  aoay  appear 
tndiiBloB.  Cammudgk. 

Oiw  kind  of  hurie$gue  rrpreaenta  mean  per- 
1  la  tiM  accoatrementa  of  beroea.      Asnuoa. 


wiTNKSs,  V.  DeponenL 

TO  WITHDRAW,  V,  To  recede. 

TO  WITHSTAND,  V.  To  OppOSe. 

WITHOUT,  V,  Unless. 

WITHOUT    INTERMISSION,     V. 

Incessantly. 

WOEFUL,  V.  Piteous. 

WONDER,   ADMIRE,    SURPRIZE, 
ASTONISH,   AMAZE. 

WONDER,  in  German  wundern. 
Ice.  18  in  all  probability  a  variatiuii  of 
wander;  because  wonder  throws  the 
minds  off  its  bias. 

ADMIRE,  from  the  Latin  mirorf 
and  the  Hebrew  mar  ah  to  look  at, 
signifies  looking  at  attentively. 

SURPHIZE,  compounded  of  $ur 
mod  prize f  or  the  Latin  prehendoy  sig- 
ni6es  to  take  on  a  sudden. 

ASTONISH,  from  the  Latin  atto- 
nitvif  and  ton'Uru  thunder,  signifies  to 
strike  as  it  were  with  the  overpowcr- 
iog  noise  of  thunder. 

AMAZE  si8;nities  to  be  in  a  maze^  so 
as  not  to  be  able  to  collect  one's  self. 

That  particular  feeling  which  any 
thing  unusudl  produces  on  our  minds 
is  expressed  by  all  these  terras,  but 
under  various  modifications.  Wonder 
IS  the  most  indefinite  in  its  significa- 
tion or  application,  but  it  is  still  the 
least  vivid  sentiment  of  all  :  it 
amounts  to  little  more  than  a  pausing 
of  the  mind,  a  suspension  of  tbe  think- 
ing faculty,  an  incapacity  to  fix  on  a 
discernible  point  in  un  object  that 
rouses  onr  curiosity  :  it  is  that  state 
Mrhich  all  must  experience  at  times, 
but  none  so  much  as  those  who  are 
ignorant :  they  wonder  at  every  thiii^ 
because  they  know  nothing.  Adini- 
ration  is  wonder  mixed  with  e!»tcem 
or  veneration :  the  admirer  suspends 
bis  thoughts,  not  from  the  vacancy 
but  the  fulness  of  his  mind :  he  is 
rivetted  to  an  object  which  for  a  time 
absorbs   his    faculties :  nothing    but 


what  is  great  and  good  exdtas  admi' 
ration^  and  none  but  cultivated  minds 
are  susceptible  of  it :  an  ignorant 
person  cannot  admire^  because  he  can- 
not appreciate  the  value  of  any  thing. 
Surprize  and  astonishment  both  ariso 
from  that  which  happens  unexpectedly; 
they  are  species  of  wonder  differing 
in  degree,  and  produced  only  by  the 
events  of  life :  the  surprize,  as  its 
derivation  implies,  takes  us  unawares; 
we  are  surprized  if  that  does  not 
happen  which  we  calculate  upon,  as 
the  absence  of  a  friend  whom  we  looked 
for;  or  we  are  surprized  if  that  happens 
which  we  did  not  calculate  upon ; 
thus  we  are  surprized  to  see  a  friend 
returned  whom  we  supposed  was  on 
his  journey :  astonishment  may  be 
awakened  by  similar  events  which  are 
more  unexpected  and  more  unaccoont- 
able :  thus  we  are  astonished  to  find  a 
friend  at  our  house  whom  we  had  every 
reason  to  suppose  was  many  hundred 
miles  off;  or  we  are  astonished  to 
hear  that  a  person  has  got  safely 
through  a  road  which  we  couceiTed  to 
be  absolutely  impassable. 

Surprize  may  for  a  moment  startle; 
astonishment  may  stuuefy  and  cause 
an  entire  suspension  of  the  faculties ; 
but  amazement  has  also  a  mixture  of 
perturbation.  We  may  be  surprized 
and  astonished  at  things  in  which  we 
have  no  particular  interest:  we  are 
mostly  amazed  at  that  which  imme- 
diately concerns  us.  We  may  be  sur- 
prized  agreeably  or  otherwise;  we 
may  be  astonished  at  that  which  is 
agreeable,  although  astonishment  is 
not  itself  a  pleasure;  but  we  are 
amazed  at  that  which  happens  con- 
trary to  our  inclination.  We  are 
agreeably  surprized  to  see  our  firiends : 
wc  are  astonished  how  we  ever  got 
throui;h  the  difficulty  :  we  are  amazed 
nt  the  sudden  and  unexpected  events 
which  have  come  upon  us  to  our  ruin. 
A  man  of  experience  will  not  have 
much  to  wonder  at,  fi)r  his  observation 
will  supply  him  with  corresponding 
examples  of  whatever  passes  :  a  wise 
man  will  have  but  momentary  sur- 
prizes ;  as  he  has  estimated  the  un- 
certainty of  human  life,  few  things  of 
importance  will  happen  contrary  to  his 
expectations  :  a  generous  mind  will 
be  astonished  at  gross  instances  of  per- 
fidy in  others  :   tlicre  is  no  mind  that 
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WOKDEB; 


WOBD. 


if  not  aom^mes  be  thrown  into 

mmaument  at  the  awful  dispensations 
of  Providence. 

The  imdcr  of  Cbe •  Scnou*  wiuten  tku  ha 
mm*  n«  kefoie  wkai  TboMsoa  ■bovf  him. 

JOWUOM. 

WMIi  ryn  InntUte  and  CamaUoott  joy, 
Befcolch  the  pccKnts»  and  admira  the  boj. 

Drtbrh. 

So  little  do  we  accustom  oanelvn  to  consider 
lie  etbrctt  of  line,  tliat   thiug*  uecmanr  and 
iin  oflfB  turprite  at  like  uaexpec trd  cos* 

JOBVMK. 


of  teed  is  a  wander ;  bat  the  ^ndm* 
tion  of  a  calf  with  two  heads  is  • 
wtonster. 


I  hire  oftea  bee«  astonUhedt  coofiderinf 
lit  the  matiial  ial«*rco«n3  bftwivn  tlie  two 
— Btrtfi  (Fraace  aad  Enftiad)  ha^  lately  \Hva 
«f7  fieat,  to  Had  bow  Uttlr  jou  m-itid  to  know 

fl^M.  BtUEC 

Amatemenl  tclzn  all ;  the  prenVil  cry 
Vtaclaint  Laocoon  jutljr  doomM  to  die. 

DaroBv. 

WONDER,    MIRACLE,    MARVEJL, 
PRODIGY,    MONSTER. 

WONDER  is  that  which  causes 
wander  (v.  Wonder). 

MIRACLE,  ill  Latin  miraculum, 
and  miror  to  wonder,  comes  froni  tlie 
Hebrew  merah  seen,  signifying  that 
which  strikes  the  sense.  MARVEL 
it  a  variation  of  miracle. 

PRODIGY,  in  Latin  prodigium, 
from  prodigOf  or  procul  and  ago  to 
launch  forth,  signifying  the  thing 
launching  forth. 

MONSTER,  in  Latin  monstniTn, 
comes  from  monco  to  advise  or  give 
notice ;  because  among  the  Romans 
any  unaccountable  appearance  was 
considered  as  an  indication  of  some 
future  event. 

Wonders  are  natural :  miracles  are 
•upematural.  The  whole  Creation  is 
full  of  wonders  ;  the  Bible  contains  an 
account  of  the  miracles  which  hap- 
pened in  those  days.  Wonders  are 
real;  marcels  are  often  fictitious ; |>ro- 
digicsare  extravagant  aniJ  imaginary. 
Natural  history  is  full  of  wonders; 
travels  alxiund  in  marvels  or  in  mar- 
vellous  stories,  which  are  the  inven* 
tions  cither  of  the  artful  or  the  igno- 
rant and  credulous :  ancient  history 
contains  numberless  accounts  of  pro- 
digies.  Wonders  arc  iigrcoable  to  the 
laws  of  nature;  they  are  wonderful 
only  as  respects  ourselves :  monsters 
are  violations  of  the  laws  of  nature. 
The  production  of  a  tree  from  a  grain 


HItvtidomMchaa 
ThvM  kiagdoM^ 
fear. 


iCdM  appear. 


Mofder,  thosf^h  It  hare  so 
WMk  Boal  miraeUmM  eifaa. 

Ill  omens  isay  the  goiMy  trenbie  at, 
Mak«  every  nccident  a  prodigy, 
Aad  motutert  frane 


waiifcik 


Lu. 

WOOER,  V.  Lover. 
WORD,  V.  Promise. 

WORD,   TERM,  'EXPRESSION. 

•  WORD  is  hert  the  gieneric  tenn; 
the  other  two  are  8peci6c.  £»«? 
TERM  and  EXPRESSION  is  « 
word ;  but  every  word  is  not  deDomi- 
nated  a  term  or  expression,  Laiigaa^ 
consists  of  w^ords  ;  they  are  the^'coii- 
nectcd  sounds  which  serve  for  tba 
communication  of  thought.  Term^inm 
terminus  a  boundary,  signifies  an? 
word  that  has  a  specific^  or  limited 
meaning;  ejpression  (v.  To  ejcpreu) 
signifies  an^  ipord  which  conveys  a  tor- 
cible  meaning.  Usage  determines  the 
words;  science  fixes  the  terms;  ^eD- 
timcnt  provides  the  cxpreuions.  The 
purity  of  a  style  de})ends  on  the  ch<.ice 
of  words  ;  the  precision  of  a  writer 
depends  upon  the  choice  of  his  term; 
the  force  of  a  writer  depends  upon  the 
aptitude  of  his  expressions. 

The  grammai-ian  treats  on  the  m- 
ture  of  words  ;  the  philosopher  weighs 
the  value  of  scientific /frms;  the  rhe- 
torician estimates  the  force  ofeipres- 
sions.  The  French  have  cnuietl  many 
new  words  since  the  revolution ;  terms 
of  art  admit  of  no  chance  after  the 
signification  is  fully  defined;  erpre*- 
sionx  vary  according  to  the  connciioo 
in  which  they  are  introduced. 

A«  all  Ufordt  in  ft- w  letters  ll»r, 

Tliou  to  few  words  all  sense  d<ift  i^w.     Cevur. 

The  Of  e  of  the  iror/f  mfnuHer  is  broegiit  dsvs 
to  the  literal  fimificatlon  of  |t,  a  «^ari;  U 
now  to  serve  aud  to  mfnlsler,  beoile  and  Bbw- 
terlal,  arc  terma  equivaleae.  Som. 

A  ma^in,  or  nooral  sa>ln|r,  oatunllj  rvo^vci 
thb  form  of  tl«  antlthe*!*,  br^aose  ft  H  6e%inti 
to  Ik*  en;:rareD  on  thf  m'-mor%,  which  f«-:s'l»  it 
mon-  rjvily  by  tho  help  oT  s^h  coouasiM!  rj- 
prenions.  g,^^ 


Girard :  **  Term,  exprenion." 


WORK. 


WRITER. 
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WORK,    LABOR,   TOIL, 
DRUDGERY. 

WORK,   in  Saxon  tccorc,    Greek 
Mpyny  Hebrew  areg. 

LABOR,  V.  To  labor. 

TOIL,  probably  connected  with  **7/. 

DRUDGERY,  v  ServatU. 

Work  is  the  general  term,  as  in- 
cluding that  which  calls  for  the  exer- 
tion of  our  strength :  /a6or  differs  from 
it  in  degree  of  exertion  required  ;  it  is 
hard    work:    toil   expresses    a    still 
higher   degree    of   painful   exertion: 
^niuigfry  implies  a  mean  and  degrading 
WDork,     Every  member  of  society  must 
gDork  for  his  support,  who  is  not  in  in- 
dependent circumstances:  the  poor  are 
obliged  to  labor  for  their  daily  subsist- 
ence ;  some  are  compelled  to  toil  in- 
cessantly for  the  pittance  which  they 
earn:   the  drudgery  falls  to  the  lot 
of  those  who  are  the  lowest  in  society. 
A  man  wishes  to  complete  his  work  ; 
he  is  desirous  of  resting  from  his  labor; 
he  seeks  for  a  respite  from  his  toil; 
he  submits  to  do  the  drudgery. 

The  birellag  thus, 
With  labmir  drudget  out  the  palofol  daj. 

ROWE. 

WORK,  r.  Production. 

WORR9    OPERATION. 

WORK  {v.  Work)  is  simple  exer- 
tion: OPERATION  is  a  combined 
exertion. 

The  work  may  be  purely  mecha- 
nical ;  the  operation  has  mostly  a 
method  :  the  day-labourer  performs 
his  work  by  the  use  of  his  hands 
only;  a  medical  man  performs  an 
operation  by  the  exercise  of  his  skill.. 

Some  di*ftdl J  drasf bt,  some  enemj  to  lifp, 
BoUi  io  iD>  boweU,  and  worki  oot  my  «oo1« 

DaYDBX. 

fiomeClmet  a  pusion  leemi  to  operate. 

Almost  Id  coatradictioo  to  Ittelf.  8Hiax.Brr. 

WORKMAN,  V.  Artificer. 
WORLDLY,  V.  Secular. 
TO  WORSHIP,  V.  To  adore. 
WORTH,  V.  To  deserve. 
WORTH,  V.  Value. 
WORTHLESS,  V.  Ufiworthy. 

TO  WRANGLE,   V.  Tojonglc. 


WRATH,  V.  An^er. 
TO  WRENCH,  V.  To  him. 
TO  WREST,  V.  To  turn. 
WRETCHED,  V,  Unhappy. 
TO  WRING,  V.  To  turn. 

WRITER,   PENMAN,    SCRIBE. 

WRITER  is  an  indefinite  term, . 
every  one  who  writes  is  called  a 
writer  ;  but  none  are  PENMEN  bnfc 
such  as  are  expert  at  their  pen.  Many 
who  profess  to  teach  writing  are  them- 
selves but  sorry  writers :  the  best 
penmen  are  not  always  the  best  teach- 
ers of  writing.  The  SCRIBE  is  one 
who  writes  for  the  purpose  of  copying; 
he  is  therefore  an  othcial  writer. 

WRITER,    AUTHOR. 

WRrrER  refers  us  to  the  act  of 
writing ;  AUTHOR  to  the  act  of  in- 
venting. There  are  therefore  many 
writers,  who  are  not  authors ;  but  there 
is  no  author  of  books  who  may  not  be 
termed  a  writer :  compilers  and  contri- 
butors to  periodical  works  are  writers^ 
but  not  authors.  Poets  and  historiani 
arc  termed  authors,  but  not  writers. 

TO  WRITHE,   V.  To  tum. 

WRONG,  V.  Injury. 


Y. 

YET,  V.  However. 
TO  YIELD,  V.  To  afford. 
TO  YIELD,  V.  To  bear. 
TO  YIELD,  V.  To  comply. 
YIELDING,  V.  Compliant. 
TO  YIELD,  V.  To  give  up» 

YOUTHFUL,   JUVENILE, 
PUERILE. 

YOUTHFUL  signifies  full  of  yoiiM, 
or  in  the  complete  state  of  youth : 
JUVENILE,  from  the  Latin  juveniSf 
signifies  the  same ;  but  PUERILE 
from  puer  a  boy,  signifies  literally 
bouish.  Hence  the  first  two  terms  aie 
taken  in  an  indifferent  sense;  but 
the  latter  in  a  bad  sense,  or  at  least 
always  in  the  sense  of  what  is  suit* 
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YOUTHFUL. 


Jl 


able  to  •  boy  ouly :  thus  we  speak 
of  youthful  vigor,  youthful  employ- 
mentSfjuvtniie  pcrforniaiices,7uwii/e 
Tears,  aiid  the  like :  but  puerile  ob- 
jections, puerile  conduct,  uiid  the  like. 
Sometimes  juvenile  is  taken  in  the 
bad  sense  when  speakin<r  of  youth  in 
contrast  with  men,  as  juvenile  tricks; 
bat  puerile  is  a  much  stronger  term 
of  reproach,  and  marks  the  absence 
of  mauhood  in  those  who  ought  to  be 
men.     We  expect   nothing   Irom   a 


we  tit 
wbit 


YOUTHFUL. 

youth  btit  what  is  juvenile; 
surprized  and  dissatis&ed  tu 
is  puerile  in  a  man. 

Chorabut  then,  with  y^mtkful  hop#«  Vnffd, 
Swoln  with  tuccpHa,  ami  of  ■  i1  irinr  ia'a*L 
Tliift  new  iBreulioa  faUllj  <kvi-.iM.       Oktuv. 

Ktw iurtnile  writrf  h  ima^rine  tk^t.  bv  pow 
Ins  forth  fliniries  offen,  thi'y  nradrr  ikrirowpo. 
tjtiou*  w«ra  and  anlnat  -d.  B  iis. 

Snar  the  com  moo  coanv  of  ptirrUe  ttBdn, 
be  mu  pat  u  appreotiot*  to  a  bceirer.  jMiwf. 


THE  END. 


II 


